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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LAPE PHYSICIAN. 
CEAFTER XVI. 


THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


“ Yet once more, O ye laurela, and onca more, 


Ye myrties brown, with ivy never 
I eome te pluck — ————— 


And, with for 
Shatter your leaves 


fingers rude, 


re the mellowing year: 


Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 


Com 


Leox, reader, once more with the 
eye and heart of sympathy, at a me- 
lancholy page in the book of human 
life—a sad one, indeed, and almost 
the last that will be opened by one 
who has already laid several before 
you, and is about to take his deper- 
tare ! 


It was pouring with rain one Wed- 
nesday, in the month of March 18—, 
about twelve o’clock, and had been 
raining violently the whole morning. 
Only one patient had called upon 
me up to the hour just mentioned— 
for how could invalids stir out in 
— — 

tter—the aspect of things wi 
out, in short, most melanchely and 
cheerless. “There are one or two 
poor souls,” thought I, with a sigh, 
as! from 


the desk at which fast 


occupied for more than 


me to disturb your season due !’’* 


an hour writing, and stood looki 
over the blinds into the deserted 
almost deluged street—“there are 
one or two poor souls that would 
certainly oh been here this morn- 
ing, according to appointment, but 
for’ this unfriendly weather: Their 
cases are somewhat critical—one of 
them especially—and yet they are 
not such as to warrant m 
way, {had thought of mk 
way, ing their 
addresses !—Ah—for the — i 
will make a point of taking down 
the residence of such as | may sus. 
pect to be in very humble or embar» 
— ee One can then, 
if necessary, upon such persons 
—on such a day as this—at their 
own houses. There's that poor man, 
for instance, the bricklayer—he can- 
not leave his work except at break. 
time—I woader how his 


child comes on! Poor fellow, 
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anxioug he looked yatera, when 
he askcd me what I thought of his 


child! And his wife bed-ridden ! 
Really I’d make a point of calling, if 
I knew where he lived! He can’t 


afford a coach—that’s out of the 
question. Well—it can’t be helped, 
however!” With this exclamation, 
half uttered, I looked at my watch, 
rung the bell, and ordered the car- 
riage to be at the door in a quarter 
of an hour. I was sealing one of the 
‘letters I had been writing, when I 
heard a knock at the street door, 
and in a few moments my servant 
showed a lady into the room. She 
was apparently about four or five- 
ene went: neatly but very plainly 
d ; her features, despite an 
air of languor, as if from recent in- 
disposition, without being strictly 
handsome, had a pleasing expression 
of frankness and spirit,—and her ad- 
dress was éasy and elegant. She 
was, however, evidently flurried. 
She “hoped she should not kecp me 
at home—she could easily call again” 
——I begged her to be seated ; and, 
in a quiet tone—at the same time 
proceeding with what I was engaged 
upon, that she might have a mo- 
ment’s interval in which to recover 
her self- ion—made some ob- 
servations about the weather. 

“It is still raining hard, I per- 
ceive,” said I; “did you come on 
foot? Bless me, madam, why you 
seem wet through! Pray come near- 
er the fire’—stirring it up into a 
cheerful blaze—“ shall I offer you a 
glass of wine, or wine and water? 

ou look very chilly”— 

“ No, thank you, sir; J am rather 
wet, certainly, but I am accustomed 
to rain—I will, however, sit closer-to 
the fire, if you please, and tell you 
in a few words my errand. I shall 
not detain you long, sir,” she conti- 
nued, in a tone considerably more 
assured ; “the fact is, I have received 
a letter this morning from a friend 
of mine in the country, a young lady, 
who is an invalid, and has written to 
request I would call immediately 
upon some i aap physician, 
and obtain, as far as can be, his real 

inion upen her case—for she tan- 
cies, poor girl! that they are con- 
eealing what is really the matter 
with her !” 

“Well! she must have stated her 
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case remarkably well, ma’am,” said 
I with a smile, “to enable me te 
give any thing like a reasonable 
ess at her state without seeing 
ep?! =e 

“ Oh—but I may be able to answer 
many of your questions, sir, for Iam 
very well acquainted with her situa. 
tion, and was a good deal with her, 
not long ago.” 

“ Ah—that’s well. Then will you 
be so kind,” giving a monitory 
glance at my watch, “as to say what 

ou know of her case? The fact is, 

’ve ordered the carriage to be here 
in about a quarter of an hour’s time, 
and have a long day’s work before 
me!” 

“She is—let me see, sir—I should 
ay about six — older than my- 
self; that is, she is near thirty, or 
thereabouts. I should not thin 
was ever particularly strong. She’s 
seen—poor thing !—a deal of 
trouble lately.” She sighed. 

“ Oh—TI see, I understand! A lit- 
tle disappointment—there's the seat of 
the mischief, I — 1” I inter- 
rupted, smiling, and placing my hand 
over my heart. “Isn’t this really, 
now, the whole secret ?” 

“ Why—the fact is—certainly, I 
belicve—yes, I may say that love has 
had a good deal to do with her pre- 
sent illness—for it is really illness! 
She has been”——she paused, he- 
sitated,Zand—as I fancied—colored 
slightly—* crossed in love—yes ! 
She was to have been—I mean—that 
is, she ought to have been married 
last autumn, but for this sad affair” 
——I bowed, looking again at my 
watch, and she went on more quickly 
to describe her friend as being natu- 
rally rather delicate—that this “ dis- 
appointment” had occasioned her a 
great deal of annoyance and agita- 
tion—that it had left her now in a 
very low nervous way—and, in short, 
her friend suspected herself to be 
falling into a decline. That about 
two months ago she had had the mis- 
fortune to be run over by a chaise, 
the pole of which struck her on the 
right chest, and the horses’ hoofs also 
trampled upon her, but no ribs were 
broken” — 

“ Ah, this is the most serious part 
of the story, ma’am—this looks like 
real illness! Pray, proceed, ma’am. 
I suppose your friend after this com- 


she 


Yip Bay CB 
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plained of mech pain about the 
chest—is it so! as there any 
spitting of blood ?” 


“Yes, a litthk—no—I mean—let 

me see—” here she took out of her 

et a letter, and unfolding it, cast 

eye over it for a moment or two, 

as if to refresh her memory by look- 
ing at her friend’s statement. 

“May I be allowed, ma’am, to 
look at the letter in which your 
friend describes her case?” I in- 
quired, holding out my hand. 

“ There are some private matters 
contained in it, sir,” she replied 
quickly ; “the fact is, there was 
some blood-spitting at the time, 
which I believe has not yet quite 

And does sh plain of 

“ oes sho complai in 
in the chest?” . A 
ao PROA in the right 
“Is she often feverish at night 


“Is there any perspiration ?” 
s Occasionally a good deal—dur- 


“ Pray, how long has she had it? 
A mean, had she it before the acci- 


t you spoke of?” 
“ I first noticed it—let me see—ah, 
about a year after she was married.” 


“ After she was married !” I ec 
perianal lance at her. She 
colored violently, and stammered 
confusedly— 

“No, no, sir—I meant about a 
year after the time when she expected 
to have been married.” 


curious and puzzling in all this. 
“Can you tell me, ma’am, what sort 
of oe is?” I inquired, shift. 
I ir, so that I might obtain 


of — tears. I repeated met 
question. 

was at first very slight; so slight 
that her friend had thought nothing 
of it, but at length it became a dry 
and painful one. She began to turn 
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very pale. — of the real 
Mae of the case flashed acroes my 
mind. 

“ Now, tell me, ma’am, candidly 
—confess! Are not you speaking 
of yourself? You y look ill!” 

he trembled, but assured me 
emphatically that I was mistaken. 
She appeared about to put some 
question to me, when her voice failed 
her, and her eyes, wandering to the 
window, filled with tears. 

“ Forgive me, sir! Iam so anxious 
about my friend,” she sobbed, “ she 
is a dear, kind, good,”—her agitation 
increased. 

“ Calm — pray, calm, yourself, 
ma’am—do not distress yourself un- 
necessarily! You must not let your 
friendly sympathies overcome you in 
this way, or you will be unable to 
serve your friend as you wish—as 
she has desired !” 

I handed to her a bottle of smell. 
ing salts, and after pausing for a few 
moments, her agitation subsided. 

“Well,” she began in, tremu- 
lously, “what do you think of her 
case, sir? You may tell me candid- 
ly, sir,’—she was evidently making 
violent les to conceal her 
emotions—“ for I assure you I will 
never make an — r use of what 

ou may say—in I will not !— 
at do you really think of fier 
case }”” 

“ Why—if all that you have said 
be correct, I own I fear it is a bad 
case—certainly a bad one,” I replied, 


hoed, looking at her scrutinizingly. “ You 


have mentioned some symptoms that 
are very unfavorable.’ 

“Do you—think—her case, hope- 
less, sir ?” she inquired in a feeble 
tone, and looking at me with sorrow- 
ful intensity. 

“Why, that is a very difficult 

uestion to answer—in her absence. 
ne ought to see her—to hear her 
tell her own story—to ask a thou- 


sand little questions. I suppose, by 
e care 


. the way, tbat she is under 


of a regular professional man?” 

“Yes, I believe so—no, I am not 
sure; she has been, I believe.” 

I felt satisfied that she was speak- 
ing of herself. I paused, scarce know- 
ing what to say. “Are her circum- 
stances easy? Could she go to a 
warmer climate in the g, or 
early part of the summer? I really 
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think that change of scene would do 
her ter good than any thing I 
could prescribe for her.” 

She sighed. “It might beso; but 
—I know it could not be done. Cir- 
cumstances, I believe——” 

“Ig she living with her family? 
Could not Ai 

“Oh no, there’s no aopa there, 
sir !” she — with sudden im- 
paon . “ No, no; they would see 

th of us perish before they would 
lift a finger to save us,” she added 
with increasing vehemence of tone 
and manner. “So now it’s all out— 
my poor, poor husband!” She fell 
into violent hysterics. The mys 
tery was now dispelled—it was her 
husband’s case that she had: been all 
the while inquiring about. I saw 
it all! Poor soul, to gain my can- 
did, my real opinion, she had de- 
vised an artifice to the execution of 
which she was unequal; over esti- 
— her own strength, or rather 
not calculating upon the severe tests 
she would have to encounter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned « 
female servant, who, with my wife 
(she had keard the violent cries of 
my patient), Tess feet her ap- 

and paid all necessary at- 
tentions to the mysterious , 
as gurely I might call her. The let- 
ter from which—in order to aid her 
little artifice—she had affected to 
read, had fallen upon the floor. It 
was merely a blank sheet of paper, 
folded in the sh of a letter, and 
directed, in a lady’s handwriting, 
to “Mrs. Elliot, No. 5, —— street.” 
This I put into my pocket-book. She 
had also, in — d a small 
piece of paper, evidently containing 
my intended fee, neatly folded u 
This I slipped into the reticule 
which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness 
had this unhappy creature come to 
met 


The zealots services of my wife 
and her maid presently restored 
my patient, at least to conscious- 
ness, and her first look was one of 
—— for their asistance. She 

attempted, but in vain, to 
speak, and her tears flowed fast. 
“ Indeed, irideed, sir, I am no im 
postor! and yet Í own I have de- 
ceived you! but pity me! Have 
mercy dn a being quite forsaken aad 
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broken-hearted! I meant to pay 
you, sir, aH the while. I only wish- 
ed to get your true op nion about 
my unhappy husband. Oh, how very, 
very, very wretched I am! What is 
to of us! So, my poor 
husband !—there’s no hope! Oh, 
that I had been content with igno» 
rance of fate!” She sobbed 
bitterly, and my worthy little wife 
exhibited so much firmness and pro- 
sence of mind, as she stood beside 
her suffering sister, that I found it 
necessary gently to remove her from 
the room. What a melancholy pic- 
ture of grief was. before me in Mrs. 
Elliot, if that were her name. Her 
expressive features were flushed, 
and bedewed with weeping ; her 
eyes swollen, and her dark hair, 
partiall J dishevelled, gave a wild- 
ness to her countenance, which add- 
ed to the effect of her incoherent 
exclamations. “I do—I do thank 
you, sir, for your candor. I feet 
that you have told me the truth! 
But what is to become of us? My 
most dreadful fears are confirmed § 
But I ought to have been home be- 
fore this, and am enly keeping 
you 99 

“ Not at all, ma’am ; pray, don’t—” 

“But my husband, sir, is ill—and 


paring to go. She seemed to miss 
somethi 
floor, obviously embarraseed at not 
diseovering the object of her search. 
“It is in your reticule, ma’am,”’ I 
whispered ; “and, unless you would 
affront and wound me, there let it 
remain. I know what you have 
been looking for—hush! do not 
think of it n. My carriage is at 
the door, 1 E take you as far as 
street? J am driving past 
H.” — 


“No, sir, I thank you; but—not 
for the world! My husband has no 
idea that I have been here; he thinks 
I have been only to the druggist. I 





would not have him know of this 


visit on any — — ——— 
stantiy sus all.” She grew aga 

excited. Pon. what a wretch I am! 
How long must I play the hypocrite! 
I must look happy, and say that I 
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have hope when I am despairing 
end him dying daily before my 
Oh terrible will home 
be after ——— how long have I 
1” 

succeeded, at length, in allaying 
her agitation, imploring ieee 
to regain her self- jon 


me to see her husband, as if in the 
first instance, as though it were the 
time I had seen or heard of 
either of them, and assured me that 
she would call upon me again ina 
few days’ time. “But, sir,” she 
whispered, hesitatingly, as I accom- 
penied her through the hall to the 
street door, “I am really afraid we 
— to — y often.” 

" am, you w tly grieve 
and offend * if vou ever llade to 
this in before I mention it to 
you. Indeed you wil, ma’am,” I 
added, peremptorily but kindly; 
reiterating my injunctions, that 
should let me soon see her, or 
hear from her again, I closed the 
door upon her, satisfied that ere long 
would be laid before me another 
— page in the volume of human 

e. 

Having been summoned to visit a 
pen somewhere in the neighbor- 


and also possibly gain some infor- 
mation as to the character and cir- 
cumstances of my morning visitor. 
I — upon a smal! shop that was 
“licensed ” to sell évery thing, but 
tally groceries. The proprietor 

was a little lame old man, who was 
bust, as I entered, making up small 
packets of snuff and tobacco. He 
allowed the plea of the rain, and per- 
mitted me to sit down on the bench 
near the window. A couple of 
candles shed their dull light over 
the miscellaneous articles of mer- 
chandise with which the shop was 
stuffed. He looked like an old rat in 
his hoard 1—He was civil and com- 
municative, and | was not long in 
ing the information I desired. 

e knew the Elliott's ; — lived at 
number five, up two od stairs-— 
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but had not been there above three 
or four months. He thought Mr. 
Elliott was “ailing ”—and for the 
matter of that, his wife didn’t look 
the strongest woman in the world. 
“ And pray what business, or calling, 
is het’ e old man put his s 


before tacles back upon his bald wrinkled 


head, and afier musin 
replied, “Why, now, 


a moment, 
iy like but 
upon me to say, precisely like— 
I think he’s something in the city, in 
the mercantile way—at least I’ve got 
it into my head that he kas been 
such; but he also teaches music, and 
I know she sometimes takes in nee- 
dle-work.” 

“ Needle-work ! does she indeed ?” 
I echoed, taking her letter from my 

ket-book, and looking at the 
utiful—the fashionable haad in 

which the direction was written, 
and which, I felt confident, was her 
own. —“ Ah ! — then I suppose 
they’re not over well to do in the 
— * i d 

— y, you an't a-going to do an 
thing to them, sir, are Jo t—May f 
ask if you’re a lawyer, sir?” 

“ No, indeed, I am not,” said I with 
a smile—“ nor is this a writ! It’s on- 
ly the direction of a letter, I assure 
you ; I feel a little interested about 
these ple—at the same time I 
dont know much about them, as 
you ord perceive.— Were not you 
saying that you thought them in dif- 
ficulties 7” 


re-assured — “ma 
far from the mark in that either. 
They deal here—and they pay me 
for what they have—but their cus- 
tom an’t very heavy ! "Deed they has 
uncommon little in the grocery way, 
but pays reg’lar—and that’s better 
than them that has a deal, and 
et doesn’t pry, at all—an’t it, sir?” 
assented. “They used, when they 
first came here, to have six-and-six- 
penny tea and lump sugar, but this 
week or two back they’ve had only 
five-and-sixpenny tea, and worst’ 
sugar—but my five-and-sixpenny tea 
is an uncommon good article, and as 
good as many people’s six shilling 
tea! only smell it, sir!” and whisk- 
ing himself round, he briskly dis- 
lodged a japanned canister, and 
whipping off the lid, put a handful 
of the contents into it. The conclu- 
sion I arrived at was not a. very fa- 
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vorable one—the stuff he banded 
me emed an abominable qom- 
ond, of raisin-stalks and slao- 
veg. %They’re uncommon eco- 
nomical, sir,” he continued, putting 
back again his precious commodity, 
“for they makes two or three ounce 
of this do for a week—unless the 
es elsewhere, which I don’t thi 
ey do, by the way—and I'm sure 
they oughtn’t; for, though I say it 
aa shouldn’t, they might go farther 

fare worse, and without going a 
mile from here either—hem! By. 
the way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not 
an hour ago, for a moment, asking 
for some sago, because she said Mr. 
Biliott had taken a fancy to have 
some sago milk for his supper to. 

ight ; it was very unlucky, I hadn’t 
half a handful left! So she waa 
obliged to go to the druggist at the 
other end of the street. Poor thing, 
she looked so vexed—for she has 
quite a confidence, like, in what she 
gets here !” 

True, very likely !—you said, 
hy. the way, you thought he taught 
music—what kind of music ?” 

“Why, sir, he’s rather a good 
hand at the flute, his landlady says, 
mpo he comes in to me about a 
month since, and he says to me, ‘ Ben- 
net,’ says he, ‘may I direct letters for 
me to be left at your shop? I’m 
ing to put an advertisement in the 
newspaper. —— ‘That,’ says I, ‘de- 
pends on what it’s about—what are 

ou advertising for ? (not meanjag-to 
impudent,)—and he says, — 
— Why, I’ve taken it into my head, 
Bennet, to teach the flute, and I’m 
a-going to try to get some one to 
ara to.’ "Bo he put the adver- 
j tin; but he didn’t get more 

n one letter, and that brought him 
a young lad ; but he didn’t stay long. 
"waa a beautiful. black flute, sir, 
with silver on it; for Mrs. os 
his landlady—she’s an old friend of 
my. mistress, sir—showed it to us one 

, when we took a.cup of tea, 
with her, and the Elliotts was. gone 
don’t think he can 


that’s the very. image of what Mrs, 


x showed us that night 1 waa. 


jing of uR Mey 
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sir!—Pawned, ar sald, Fl answee 
wah wey oik 
“AD, very 7 yes, very 
likely !” i replied, sighing—hoping 
my gossiping host would go on. 
“ wixt you I, ain,” he 
resumed, “ it wasn’t a bad thin 
him to get rid of it, either: for Mre, 
Hooper told us that Mr. Elliott 
wasn’t strong-like to play on it; and 
she ueed to hear —— liott (she is 
an uncommou agreeable young wa. 
man, sir, to look at, and Tooke like 
one that has been better off), I was 
a saying, however, that Mrs. 
pen now — — iat 
ott cry a abeut his play- 
ing on the flute, and ‘spostulate to 
him on the account of it, and say 
‘you know it isn’t a good thing for 
you,cear.’ Nor was it, sit, the doce 
tors would say !” 
“ — a I exclaimed, with 
a sigh, not meaning to interrupt my 
ji thinga oa ed 


companion, “of al 
—the flute !” sled iawo 

“Ah!” repli e worthy 
cer, “things are in a bad way w 
they come to that pase-—arn’t they $ 
But Lord, sir !” dropping his voica, 
and giving a hurried glance to 
a door, opening, I suppose, into his 
sitting-room, “there's nothing pare 
tic’lar in that, after all. My mistress 
and I, even, have done such things 
before now, at a push, when we’ve 
been hard driven! You know, sir, 
poverty’s no sin—is it ?” 

“God forbid, indeed, my worthy 
friend!” I replied, as a customer 
entered, to purchase a modicum of 
cheese or bacon ; and thanking Mr. 
Bennet for his civility in affording 
me so long a shelter, I quitted his 
shop. The rain continued, and, ag 
is usually the case, no hackney-coach 
made its appearance till I was nearly 
wet through. My interest in poor 
Mrs. Elliott and her husband waa 

atly increased by what I had 
eard from the gossiping groeer. How 
distinctly, though perhaps uncon 
sciously, bad he sketched the down. 
ward progress of respectable po.. 
ve I should await the next, visit 
of Mrs. Elliott with some nees 
and anxiety. Nearly a week, how» 
ever, ela before I again heard af. 
Mrs. Elliott, who-called at my. house 
one. TE whea I had been sume 
moned to pay an early visit to a. 
tient in the country.. Ader haviag: 


TOn 
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y 
to leave, after writing 


waited nearly an hour fer me, she 
was obliged 
following lines on the back of an 


gecond r—b 
she thought that Mrs. Elliott had just 


i —— her di 
soon found myself ascending the 
narrow staircase. On approaching 
the door 


, between. uge books, 
little towards his left-hand side, sate 
a child, seemingly a little boy, anda 
very pretty one, so en | 
some plaything or another as not to 

ive my a > I felt that 
thie was Mr. Elliott, and stopped for 
a few seconds to obeerve him. His 
countenance was manly, and had 
painy been once very handsome. 

was 

overspread: with a. sal 
Wore an ex jon of mi 
and exhaustion. The thin w 

ing the alao bespoke the 
invalid. His hair was rather darker 
than: his wife’s—and being combed 
aside, left exposed te. yiew an ample 


bue, and. 
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well-formed, forehead. In short, W 


seemed a very interesting. person. 
He was droed in black, hia coat be 
ing buttoned evidently for warmth's 
e; for though it was March, and 
the weather very bleak and, bitter, 
there was scarce any appearance of 
fire, in about the — I eves 
saw. The room was but very 
clean and comfortable, not 
over-etocked with furniture—what 
there: waa being of the most — 
kind. A little noise I made at 
at length {the child’s attention. It 
turned round, started, on seeing a 
stranger, and disturbed its father, 


eyes 
heavily at his-child, and then at my 
approaching figure. 

“Pray walk in,” said he, with a 
kind of mechanical civility, but evi. 
dently not completely roused from 
steep— I—I—am very sorry—the 
aecounta are not yet balanced,—very 
sorry—been at them almost the 
whole day.” He DaT paused, 
and ected himself. He had, it 
seems, mistaken me, at the moment, . 
for some one whom he had ex. 
pect 

“Dr. ——-;” said I, bowing, and 
—— beg pard 

“Oh! your on, sir— 
Pray walk in, and take a seat ”—I 
did so.—“ I believe Mrs. Elliott call- 
ed upon you this morning, sir? I am 
sorry she hae just step out, but 
she will return soon. e will be 
very sorry she was notat. home when 

‘ou called.” - 


* I should have been happy to see 
Mrs. Elliott,—but I understood from 
a few lines she left at my house, that 
this visit was to be pae to yourself—- 

of any assist- 
ance ?” 


“ Certainly !—I feel far from well, 

I have been in but —— 

health for some time—but my wife 

thinks, me I am sure, much worse 

than I really am, and frets herself a 
deal about me.” 

I proceeded ta inquire fully into 
his case ; and he showed very great 
j readiness in answer- 
ing a! ag questions. He had de. 

in himself, some years ago, 
mptomsof a liver complaint, which 
a life of much confinement and anz- 
iety had since contributed to aggre- 
vate. He mentioned the acci 
aliuded to by Mrs. Elliott; and when: 
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be had concluded a singularly terse 
and distinct statement of his case, I 
had formed a prety decisive opinion 
upon it. I thought there was a strong 
tendency to hepatic phthisis, but that 
it might, with proper care, be arrest- 
ed, if not even overcome. Iexpress- 
ed myself in very cautious terms. 

“Do you really, candidly think, 
sir, that I have a reasonable chance 
of recovering my health?’ he in- 

uired, with a sigh, at the same time 

ding in his arms his little boy, 
whose concerned features, fixed in 
silence—now upon his father, and 
then upon me,—as each of us spoke, 
almost led me to think that he ap- 
preciated the: grave import of our 
conversation. 

* Yes—I certainly think it proba- 
ble—very probable—that you would 
recover, provided, as I said before, 
you used the means I pointed out.” 

“ And the chief of those means are 
—relaxation, and country air ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

i 4 You — — essential ?” 
e inquired, despondingly. 

“ Undoubtedly. Repose, both 
bodily and mental—change of scene, 
fresh air, and some medical treat- 
ment ”—— 

He listened in silence, his eyes 
fixed on the floor, while an expres- 
sion of profound melancholy over- 
spread his countenance. He seemed 
absorbed in a painful reverie. I fan- 
cied that I could not mistake the 
subject of his thoughts; and ven- 
tured to interrupt them, by saying in 
a low tone—“It would not be very 
expensive Mr. Elliott, after all "—— 

« Ah, sir—that is what I am think- 
ing about,” he replied, with a deep 
migh—and he relapsed into his former 
troubled silence. 

“ Nuppos suppose; sir, I were 
able to go into the country and rest 
a little, a twelvemonth hence, and in 
the mean time attend as much as 
possible to my health—is it probable 
that it would not then be too late ?” 

-Qh, come, Mr. Elliott—let us 
prefer the ‘sunshine to the cloud,” 
said I with a cheerful air, hearing a 
quick step advancing to the door, 
which was opened, as I expected, by 
Mrs. Elliott, who entered breathless 
with haste. 

“How do you do, ma’am—Mrs. 
Elliott, I presume?” said I, wishing 
to put her on her guard, and prevent 
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her appearing to have seen me be- 
ore : 


fore. , 

“ Yes, sir—-Mrs. Elliott,” said she, 
catching the hint—and then turning 
quickly to ber husband, “how are 
you, love? I hope Henry has been 
good with you !” 

“Very—he’s been a very good 
little boy,” replied Elliott, surrender- 
ing him to Mrs. Elliott, whom he was 
struggling to reach. 

“ how are you, dear?” repeat- 
ed his wife anxiously. 

“ Pretty well,” he replied, adding 
with a faint smile, at the same time 
pushing his foot against mine, under 
the table—“As you would have Dr. 
——, he is here : but we can’t make 
out why you thought fit to summon 
him in such baste.” | 

“ A very little suffices to alarm a 
lady,” said I, with a smile. “I was 
sorry, Mrs. Elliott, that you kad to 
wait so long for me this morniag— 
I hope it did not inconvenience 
you?”—I began to think how I 
should manage to decline the fee 
I perceived they were preparing to 
give me, for I was obliged to leave, 
and drew on my gloves. “We've 
had a long téte à téte, Mrs. Elliott, i 
your absence. I must commit him 
to your gentle care—you will prove 
the better physician. He must sub- 
mit to you in every thing ; you must 
not allow him to exert himself too 
much over matters like these, “ point- 
ing to the huge folios lying upon the 
table ”—he must keep lar hours. 
—end if you could all of you go to 
lodgings on the outskirts of the town, 
the fresh air would do all of you a 
world of good. You must undertake 
the case, ma’am—you must really 
Pledge yourself to this "——— the poor 
couple exchanged hurried glances, 
in silence. He attem a smile. 
“ Whut a sweet little fellow is this,’ 
seid I, taking their little child mto 
my arms—a miracle of neatness und 
cleanliness—and affecting to be ea- 
gerly engaged with him. He came 
to me readily, and forthwith began 
an incomprehensible address to me 
about “ Da—da ”—* a” —ma— 
ma ” and other similarly mysterious 
terms, which I was obliged to cut short 
by promising to come and talk again 
with him in a day or two. “ food 
day, Master Elliott!” said I, giving 
him back to his father, who at the 
same time slipped a guinea in my. 
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own lodgings. His. labors in this 
way werc, I perceived, notwithstand- 
ing my injuactions and his promises, 
of the most intense and unremitting, 
and, I feared, ill-requited descrip- 
tion. But with what heart could I 
continue my remonstrances, when I 
felt convinced that thus he must toil, 
or starve? She also was forced to 
contribute re tale — pad 
support, as i n saw eagerly 
and rapidly engaged n dresses 
and other articles too splendid to be 
for her own use. I could not help, 
one day, in the fulness of my heart, 
— her thus engaged, telling her 
that I had many a. time since my 
marrisge seen my wife similarl 
ed. She looked at me wi 
surprise far a few moments, and 
burst into tears. She forced off her 
rising emotions ; but she was from 
that moment aware that I fully saw 
and appreciated her situation. It 
was on a somewhat similar occasion 
that she and her husband were at 
length induced to tell me their little 
history; and before giving the read- 
er an account of what fell under m 
own personal observation, I s 
ay Dolore him, in my own way, the 
substance of several painfully inte- 
Testing conversations with this most 
unfortunate couple. Let not the 
ordinary reader spurn details of 
wre very life, such as will here fol- 
ow i— 


“Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful 
e 
The short and simple annals of the poor!” 


Owing to..a terrible domestic ca- 
lamity, it became necessary that 
nry Elliott, an only son, educating 
at Oxford, and destined for the army, 
should suddenly quit the University, 
and seek a livelihood by. his own 6x- 
ertionsin London. The event which 
occasioned this sudden blight to his 

ts, waa the suicide of his fa- 
à noian karin ——— 
to gambling, having for a long timo 
seriously. embarrassed his affairs, 
and nearly broken the heart of his 
wife, at length led him to commit 
the fatal act above spoken of. His 
widow survived the shock scarce a 
twelvemonth, and her unfortunate 
son was then left alone in the world, 
and almost entirely. destitute. The 
trifling sum of ready money. which 
remained in his possession 
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burying his mother was exhausted, 
and the scanty pittance afforded by 
relatives, withdrawn, on the 

that he ht now to support him- 
self, when his occasional inquines 
after a situation at length led to the 
information that there wasa vacancy. 
for an outer-clerk in the t house 


of Hi , Hungate, Company, 
Minak Lane, in the city. He suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the junior part- 
— aftor anang d 2 sundry hu- 
iliating inquiries is respecta- 
bility ad trust-worthiness; and he 
was forthwith received into the es- 
tablishment, at a salary of £60 per. 
annum. ie 
It was asad day for poor Elliott 
when he sold off almost all his col- 
lege books, and a few other rem- 
nants of gay and happy days, gone 
by probably for ever, for the pur- 
pose of equipping himself becom- 
ingly for his new and humble func-. 
tions. He wrote an excellent hand ; 
and being of a decided mathematical 
turn, the arithmetic of the counting- 
house was easily mastered. What. 
— al drudgery — — 
ily to undergo ! e ty of. 
the upper — reminded . him 
with a pang, petty tyranny he 
had both experienced aad inflicted 
at the public school, where he had 
been educated. How infinitely more 
galling and intolerable was his pre- 
sent ! Two-thirds of the 
day he was kept constantly on foot, 
hurrying from place to place, with 
bills, letters, &c., and on other er- 
rands; an ially on the fo- 
reign post nights—he was detained. 
slaying sometimes till nine or ten 
o’clock at night, copying letters, and 
assisting in making entries and ba- 
dropel from his woaried fingers 
rom wearied 
He was allowed an hour in the 
middle of the day for dinner—and 
even this little interval was often 
broken in upon to such an extent as 
ed: — prejudicial to his 
th. After all the labors of the 
day, he had to trudge from Mincing 
Lane, along the odious City Road up 
to almost the extremity of Islington, 
where were situated his lod 
i, €. a. litthe back bed-room, on the 
third floor, serving at once for his 
sitting and sleeping room, and for 
the use of which he paid at the rate 


after of seven shillings a-week, exclusive 
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of extras. Still he conformed to his 
cheeriess lot, calmly and resolutety 
—with a true practical stoicism that 
did him honor. His regular and 
frugal habits enabled him to subsist 


of all peace of mind and self-respect | 
His as en : was an occa- 
sional hour in the evening, spent in 
ing, and retracing some of his 
faded acquisitions in mathematics. 
a few of his associstes were 

i at what they considered his 


and inhospitable opos ition, 

yet his obli E is easy 
melancholy deportment, his 
punctuality and SS in all = 
engagements, soon gai him the 
good-will of his brethren in the 
office, and occasionally an indica- 
tion of satisfaction on the part of 
some one of his august ers. 
Thus, at length, Elliot overcame the 
numerous di of his altered 
ployment to forget both the gloom 
t to forget gioom 

and gayi of the past. Two or 
three years passed over, Elliot con- 
tinuing thus steadily in his course ; 


and his ne oes Ot ee OP 
probation ot — yers, had been 
annually inc by £10 till he 


was — in comparative affluence 
2A receipt of a salary of £90. 

is severe exertions, however, in- 
sensibly impaired a constitution, 
never very vigorous, and he bore 
with many a fit of indisposition, 
rather than incur the expense of 
medical attendance. It may be add- 
ed, thit Elliot was a man of gentle- 

y exterior, and engaging de- 
portm-nt—and then let us pass to a 

different person. , 

. Hillary, the head of the firm, a 
men of very great wealth, had risen 
from being a mere errand-boy, to his 
present eminence in theymercantile 
world, throagh a rare combination 
of good fortune with personal merit 
—meru, as far as concerns a talent 
for business, joined with prudence 
and enterprise. If ever there came 
a man within the terms of Burke’s 
famous philippic, it was Mr. Hillary. 
His only object was money-making ; 
he knew nothing, cared for nothing 
beyond it; till the corstant eontem- 

tion of his splendid gains, led his 
res into the train of personal 
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aggrandizement. With the instinc- 
tive propensities of a mean and 
coarse mind, he became ts tyranni- 
cal and insolent in success, as in ad» 
versity he had been supple and 
crngin g. No spark of generous or 
worthy feeling had ever been struck 
from the flinty heart of Jacob Hillary, 
of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and 
Company. He was the idol of a con- 
stant throng of wealth-worshippers ; 
to every body else, he was an object 
either of contempt or terror. He 
had married the widow of a deceased 
partner, by whom he had had seve- 
ral children, of whom one only lived 
beyond infancy; a generous, hi 
spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom 
urse-proud father had destined, in 
is own weak and vain ambition, to 
become the wearer of a coronet. On 
this dazzling object were Mr. Hil 
lary’s eyes with unwaverin 
to pour the tide of hie gold. throsgh 
to the tide of his gold t 
the channel of a ne. In — 
Mr. Hillary was of the middie size, 
but gross and corpulent. There was 
no intellect in his shining bald head, 
fringed with bristling white hair— 
nor was there any expression in his 
harsh and coarse features but such 
as faithfully adumbrated his charac- 
ter as above described. 

This was the individual, who, in 
Pepping one morning rather hastily 
from his carriage, at his counting- 
house door in Mincing Lane, fell from 
the carriage step, most severely in- 
— right ankle and shoulder. 

he injuries he received upon this 
occasion kept him confined for a 
long period to his bed, and for a still 
longer to an -chair in the back 
drawing-room of his spacious man- 
sion near Highbury. As soon as he 
was able to attend to business, he 
issued orders that as Elliot was the 
clerk whose residence was nearest to 
Builion House, he should attend him 
every morning for an hour or two 
on matters of business, carrying Mr. 
coor bie orders to the City, and es- 
pecially bringing him, day by day, in 
a sealed envelope, his banker's book ! 
A harassing this proved for 
poor Elliot. Severe discipline had 
trained his temper to bear more than 
most men; and on these occasions 
it was tried to the uttermost. Mr. 
Hitlary’s active and energetic mind, 
kept thus in comparative and com- 
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puisive seclusion from the only con- 
cerns he cared for, or that — 
occupy it—always excepting the one 
F cias and mieh * 
rious and irri tem 
came almost intolerable. Pilie 
would certainly have throwa up bis 
employment under Mr. Hillary in 
disgust and despair, had it not 
for one circumstance—the preseace 
of Miss er Fc sweet ap- 
pealing looks day after day melted 
away the resolution with which 
Billot every morning came before 
her choleric and overbearing father, 
although they could not mitigate that 
father’s evil temper, or prevent ite 
manifestations. insisted on ‘her 
spending the greater part of ere 
day in kis presence, nor would 
low her to quit it even at the periods 
— Pagan mae a apprann. 
casual an glance 
that he directed towarda kor satis- 
fied him that ke had, in earlier and 
happy days, been many times in ge- 
neral soceety with her—her partner 
even in the dance. Now, however, 
he dared not venture to exhibit the 
slightest indication of recognition ; 
and she, if struck by similar recol- 
lections, thought fit to conceal them, 
and behave precisely as though she 
then saw and heard of Mr. Elliott for 
the first time in her life. He could 
not, of course, find fault with her 
for this; but he felt it deeply and 
bitterly. He little knew how much 
he wro her! She instantly re- 
collected him—and it was only the 
dread of her father that restrained 
her from a friendly greeting. Hav- 
ing once adopted such a line of con. 
duct, it became necessary to adhere 
to it—and she did. But could she 
prevent her heart going out in sym- 
pathy towards the poor, friendlese, 
unoffending clerk whom her father 
treated more like a mere menial, 
than a respectable and confidential 
gervant—him whom she knew to be 


« Fallen, fallen, fullen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate ?” 


Every day that she saw him, her “ 


woman’s heart throbbed with pity 
towards him; and pity is indeed 
akin to love. How favorably for 
him did his temper and demeanor 
contrast with those of her father !— 
And she saw him placed daily m a 
situation calculated to exhibit his 
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ther:for good or evil. The fact was, 
that he had become ar object of 
Song before the thought had’ over 

ore ever 
oecurred te him that she viewed 
him, from day to day, with feelin 
different from those with which 
would look at the servant who stood 
at her father’s side-boand, at dinner. 
His — kept constantly — 

.by his impetuous e yer, a 

Eis bupared: Sitata paced every 
thing that had or had not — 
— . Thus for 
nearly three monthe had these un- 
conscious lovers beea brought dail 
for an hour or two into each other's 
presence. He had little idea of the 
— pain occasioned Miss 
H by her father’s harsh and 
unfeeling treatment of him, por of 
the many timid attempts she made, 
in his absence, to prevent the re» 
currence of such treatment; and as 
for the great man, Mr. Hillary, it 
never crossed his mind as being pos- 
gible that two young hearts could 
by any means, when in different 
stations of society, one rich, the 
other poor, be warmed into a feeling 
of regard, and even love for one 
anothe 


r. 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged 
to come a second time tbat day from 
the city, bearing important despatch- 
es from Mincing Lane to Mr. Hillary, 
who was sitting in his invalid chair, 
flanked on one band by his daughter, 
and on the other by a little table, on 
which stood wine and fruit. Poor 
Elliott looked, as well he might, ex- 
hausted with his long and rapid walk 
through the fervid sunshine. 

“Well, sir—what now ?” said her 
father, quickly and sear oat at 
the same time eagerly stretching 
forth his hand to receive a letter 
which Elliott presented to him. 

“Humpb! Sit down there, sir, for 
a. few minutes!” Elliott obeyed. 
Miss lJillary, who had been ing, 
touched with Elliott’s pale and wea- 
ried look, — to her father— 

i een! iott looks dreadfully 
tired—may I offer him a glass of 
wine t” | 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Hillary, 
hastily, without removing his eyes 
—— had t a instant 
opened. Miss Hillary insta y pour. 
ed out a glass of wine ; and as Elliott 
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with a respectful bow, his eye en- 


cast a glance upon him, 
fied him, that fell suddenly like a 
rk of fire amid the combustible 
of a most susceptibie but 
subdued heart. It fixed the fate of 
— lives. The — 80 ——— 

been at length unexpec 

ignited, and the confounded derk 
wards his chair, fancying that every 
in the room was whirling 
around him. It was well for both of 
them that Mr. Hi 


den arrival of tbree ships with 
large cargoes of an article of which 
he had been attempting a mono- 
poly, and in domg so had sunk 
a very large sum of ready money. 
In vam did the conscious and con- 
fused girl—confused as Elliott—re- 
move chair to the window, with 
her back turned — ra and 
attempt to proceed with the bouk 
she had been reading. Her head 
seemed ina whirtpool. 

“Get me my Mary, imme- 
diately,” said her father suddenly. 

“No, indeed, papa, you didn’t,” 
replied Miss Hillary as suddenly, 
for her father’s voice had recalled 
her from a strange reverie. 

“ My desk, Mary—my desk, d’ye 
hear ?” repeated her father in a 
pe manner, still conning 
over the letter which told him, in 
effect, that he would return to bed 
that night four or five thousand 

poorer than he rose from it 
—ignorant that within the last few 
moments, in his very presence, hud 
pa ee that which was to put an 
for ever to all his dreams of a 
coronet glittering upon his daugh- 
ter’s brow !” 

° Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s 
second orders, carefully looking in 

direction but that in which she 

have encountered Elliott; and 
whispering a word or two into her 
father’s ear, quitted the room. El- 
liott's heart was beating quickly when 
the harsh tones of Mr. Hillary, who 
had worked himself into a very vio- 
lent humor, fell upon his ear, di- 
reeting him to retura immediately to 
the City, and say he had no asswer 
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to send till the marning, when he 
— to be in aitendance at an errly 


r. 

Scarce knowing whether be stood ` 
on his head or his heels, Elliott hur- 
tiedly bowed, and withdrew. Borne, 
along on the current of his tumul- 
tuous emdtions, he seemed to fly 
down the swarming City Road ; and 
when he reached the dull dingy little 
back coanting-house where he was 
to be occupied till a late hour of the 
night, he found himself not in the 
fittest humor in the world for his 
task. Could he — be mistakea 
in interpreting Mi illary’s look ? 
Was it not corroborated by her sub. 
sequent conduct? And—by the way 
—now that he came to glance back- 
wards into the two or three months 
during which he had been almost 
daily in her presence,—divers lit- 
tle incidents started up into his 
recollection, all tending the same 
way. “Heigh-ho!” exclaimed 
Elliott, laying down his yet unused 
pen, after a and reget tl 
reverie, “I wonder what Miss Hil- 
lary is thinking about! Surely I 
have had a kind of day-dream! It 
can’t have really happened! And 
yet—how could there have been a 
mistake ? Heaven knows I had taken 
nothing to excite or disorder me—ex- 
cept, perhaps, my long walk ! Here’s 
a coup de soleil, by the way, witha 
witness! But only to think of it: 
Miss Hillary — daughter of Jacob 
Hillary, Esq.—in love with—an un- 
der-clerk of her father—poh! it will 
never do! Pl think of it to-morrow 
morning.” Thus communed Elliott 
with himself, by turns writing, paus- 
ing, and soliloquizing, till the late- 
ness of the hour compelled him to 
a ply to his task in good earnest. 
He id-not quit his desk till it had 
struck ten; from which period till 
that at which he tumbled into his lit- 
tle bed, he fancied that scarcely five 
minutes had elapsed. He made his ap- 
pearance at Bullion House the next 
morning with a sad fluttering about 
the heart; but it soon subsided, for 
Miss Hillary was not present to pro- 
long his agitation. He had not been 
seated for many minutes, however, 
before he observed her in a distant 

of the gardens, apparently tend- 
ing some flowers. As his eye followed 
the movements of her gracefal f 
he could notavoid a faint sigh of re- 
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gret at his own absurdity in raisin 

such a superstructure of T 
possibilities upon so slight a founda- 
tion. His attention was at that in- 
stant arrested by Mr. Hillary’s mul- 
tifarious commands for the City : and 
in short, Miss Hillary’s absence from 
town for about a week, added to a 
great increase of business at the 
counting-house, owing to an exten- 
sive failure of a foreign correspond- 
ent, gradually restored Elliott to Ms 
senses, and ished the intrusive 
image of his lovely tormentor. Her 
unequivocal exhibition of feeling, 
however — unequivocal at least io 
him—on the occasion of the next 
meeting, instantly revived all his 
former excitement, and plunged him 
afresh into the soft tumult of doubts, 
hopes, and fears, from which he had 
so lately emerged. Every day that 
he returned to Mr. Hillary brought 
him fresh evidence of the extent to 
which he had encroached upon Miss 
Hillary’s affections ; and strange, in- 
deed, must be that heart which, feel- 
ing itself alone and despised in the 
world, can suddenly find itself the 
object of a most enthusiastic and 
disinterested attachment without 
_ kindling into a flame of grateful af- 
fection. Was there any thing won- 
derful or improbable in the conduct 
attributed to Miss Hillary? No. A 
girl of frank and generous feeling, 
she saw in one, whom undeserved 
misfortune had placed in a very pain- 
ful and trying position, the constant 
exhibition of high qualities; a pa- 
tient and dignified submission to her 
father’s cruel and oppressive treat- 
ment, —a submission on her account ; 
she beheld his high feeling conquer- 
ing misfortune ; she saw in his eye 
his every look—his whole demean- 
or, susceptibilities of an exalted des- 
cription :—and beyond all this—last, 
though not least, as Elliott acted the 
ntleman, so he looked it—and a 
dsome gentleman too! So it 
came to pass, then, that. these two 
hearts became acquainted with each 
other, despite the obstacles of cir- 
cumstance and situation. A kind of 
telegraphing courtship was carried 
on between them daily, which must 
have been deserved by Mr. Hillary, 
but for the engrossing interest with 
which he regarded the communica- 
tions of which Elliott was always the 
bearer. Mr. Hillary began, however, 


d 
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at length, to recover the use of his 
limbs, and rapidly to gain general 
strength. He consequently announ- 
ced one morning to Elliott, that he 
should not require him to call after 
the morrow. At this time the lovers 
had never interchanged a syllable 
together, either verbal or written, 
that could savor of love; and yet 
each was as confident of the state of 
the other’s feelings, as though a hun- 
dred closely written and closer 
crossed letters had been passing be- 
tween them. On the dreaded mor- 
row he was pale and somewhat con- 
fused, nor was she far otherwise— 
but she had a sufficient reason in the 
indisposition of her mother, who 
had for many months been a bed- 
ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he 
was safe. He might have appeared 
at death’s door without attracting 
the notice, or exciting the inquiries, 
of his callous age As he rose 
to leave the room, Elliott bowed to 
Mr. Hillary—but his last glance was 
directed towards Miss Hillary, who, 
however, at that moment was, or 
appeared to be, too busily occupied 
with pouring out her excellent fa- 
ther’s coffee, to pay any attention to 
her retiring lover, who consequently 
retired from her presence not a little 
piqued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing 
one another till nearly a month after 
the occasion just alluded to, when 
they met under circumstances ve 
favorable for the expression of suc 
feelings as either of them dared to 
acknowledge, and the opportunity 
was not thrown away. Mr. Hillary 
had quitted town for the north, on 
urgent business, which was expect- 
ed to detain him for nearly a fort- 
night ; and Elliott failed not, on the 
following Sunday, to be at the post 
he had constantly occupied for some 
months—namely, a seat in the gal- 
lery of the church attended by Mr. 
Hillary and his family, commandin 
a distant view of the great cen 
pew—matted, hassocked, and velvet- 
cushioned, with a rich array of splen- 
did implements of devotion, in the 
shape of Bibles and prayer-books, 
great and small, with gilt edges, and 
in blue and red morocco, being the 
favored spot occupied by the great 
merchant—where he was pleased by 
his presence to assure the admiring 
vicar of his respect for him and the 
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established church. Miss Hillary had 
long since been aware of the pre- 
sence of her timid and distant lover 
— — had sever- 
times nearly j against one 
another in going out of church, the 
consequence of which was general- 
ly a civil though silent ition 
of him. And this might be done 
with impunity, seeing how her 
brite was occupied — 
i to ev Y. gen 
— be so publicly — 
and shaking hands with the select 
few who enjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance. ith what a different 
air and with what a different feeling 
did the merchant and his 
humble clerk pass on these occa- 
sions down the aisle !---But to return. 
On the Sunday above alluded to, 
Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the 
church alone, and become the soli- 
tary tenant of the family pew. Sad 
truants from his prayer book, his 
eyes never quitted the fair and soli- 
tary —— of Mr. Hillary’s pew ; 
but she chose, in some wayward hu- 
mor, to sit that morning with ber 
beck turned towards the part of the 
church where she knew Elliott to 
be, and never once looked up in that 
direction. met, however, af- 
ter the service, near the door, as 
usual; she dropped her black veil 
just in time to prevent his observi 
@ certain sudden flush that fo 
itself u her features; returned 
his est bow; a few words of 
course were interchanged ; it threat- 
ened—or Elliott chose to represent 
that it threatened to rain (which he 
heartily wished it would, as she had 
. Come on foot, and unattended) ; and 
20, in short, it came to pass that 
this very discreet couple were to be 
seen absolutely walking arm in arm 
towards Bullion House, at the slow- 
est possible pace, and by the most 
circuitous route that could est 
itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. 
An instinctive sense of propriety, 
or rather prudence, led him to quit 
her arm just before arriving at that 
turn of the road which brought them 
full in sight of her father’s house. 
There parted---each satisfied as 
to the nature”of the other’s feelings, 
though nothing had then passed bè- 
tween them of an explicit or decisive 
character. It is not necessary for me 
to dwell on this part of their history. 
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Where there is a will, it is said, there 
is a way ; and the young and ven- 
turous cquple found, before long, an 
opportunity of declaring to each 
other their mutual feelings. Their 
meetings and cor ndence were 
contrived and carried on with the 
utmost difficulty. Great caution — 
secrecy were necessary to con 

the affair from Mr. Hillary, and those 
whose interest it was to give him ear- 
ly information on every matter that 
in any way conce him. Miss 
Hillary buoyed herself up with the 
hope of securing, in due time, her mo- 
ther, and obtaining her intercessions 
with her stern and callous-hearted 
father. Some three months, or there- 
abouts, after the Sunday just men- 
tioned, Mr. Hillary returned from 
the City, and made his J———— at 
dinner, in an unusually gay and 
lively humor. Miss Hillary was at 
a loss to conjecture the occasion of 
such an exhibition; but imagined it 
must be some great speculation of 
his whichhad proved unexpectedly 
successful. He occasionally directed 
towards her a kind of grim leer, as 


. though longing to communicate tid- 


ings which he expected to be as 
gratify ing to her, as they were to 

imself. They dined alone ; and as 
she was retiring rather earlier than 
usual, in order to attend upon her 
mother, who had that day been more 
than ordinarily indisposed, he mo- 
tioned her to resume lier seat. 

“Well, Molly”—for that was the 
elegant version of her Christian 
name which he generally — 
when in a good humor----“ Weil, 
Molly,” pouring out a glass of wine, 
asthe servants made their final exit, 
“I have heard something, to-day, in 
the City—a-hem ! in which you are 
particularly concerned—- very much 
so---and---so---a-hem! am I!” He 
tossed off half of his glass, and smack- 
ed his lips, as though he unusually 
relished the flavor. 3 

“ Indeed, papa!” exclaimed the 
young lady, with an air of anxious 
vivacity, not attempting to convey 
to her lips the brimming wine-glass 
her father had filled for her, lest the 
trembling of her hand should be ob- 
served by him-- Ob, you are jok- 
ing! what can I have to do with the 
City, 1. 

“Bot Aha, my fc ‘What can 
you have to do in the City,’” good 
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humoredly attempting to imitate her 
tone---“ Indeed? Don’t try to play 
mock-modest with me! You know 
as well as I do what I'm going to 
æy!” he added, looking at her 
archly, as ke fancied, but so as to 
blanch her cheek and agitate her 
whole frame with an irresistible tre- 
mor. Her acute and feeling father 
observed her emotion. “ There — 
now that’s just the way all you young 
misses behave on these occasions ! 
I suppose it’s considered mighty 
pretty ! As if it wasn’t alla matter of 
course for a young .woman to hear 
about a young husband !” 

“ Papa—how you do love a joke!” 
replied Miss Hillary, with a sickly 
smile, making a desperate effort to 
carry her wine-glass to her lips, in 
which she succeeded, swallowing 
every drop that was in it, while her 
father electrified her by p 
—* It’s no use mincing matters---the 
— gone too far.” 

“Gone too far!” echoed Miss 
Hillary, mechanically. 
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She made no attempt to rise from 
her chair, so he got up from his own, 
and approached her. 

= Adad—but what's the matter 
here? Your little hands are as cald 
as a corpse’s. Why, Molly! what 
—what nonsense.” He chucked her 
— the age e baa E to 

ighten me, Molly— ow you 
are! Ah-hat” He grew more and 
more alarmed at her deadly paleness 
and apparent insensibility to what 
he was saying. “Well, now ”—— 
he paused, and looked anxiously at 
her. “Who would have thought,” 
he added suddenly, “that it would 
have taken the girl a-back so? Come, 
come !’’.-slapping her smartlyon her 
back,—“a Joke's a joke, and I’ve 
had mine, but it’s been carried too 
far, I’m afraid ”—— 

“ Dear—dearest papa,” 
daughter, suddenly raising her e 
= — — ee a — 

ast brightening 
the wine time catching hold of his 
hands convulsively—“So it is-—a 


his 


“Yes--gone too far, I say,and I joke! a—joke—it is—it is”—and 


stick toit. A bargain’sa bargain all grad 


the world over, whatever it’s about— 
and a bargain I’ve struck to-day. 
You’re my daughter--my only 
daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve been a 
while on the look-out for a pro- 
per person to marry 7 to—and, 
egad! to-day I’ve got him—my fu- 
ture son-in-law, d’ye hear, and one 
that will clap a coronet on my 
Molly’s pretty head—and on the day 
he does so, I do two things; I give 
you n plum—and myself cut Min- 
cing Lane, and sink the shop for the 
rest of my days. There’s nuts for 
you to crack! Aha, Molly—what 
d’ye say to all this? An’t it news ?” 
“ Say! why I—I—I ”—stammered 
the young lady, her face nearly as 
white as the handkerchief on which 
her eyes were violently fixed, and 
with which her fingers were hur- 
riedly playing. 
“Why—Molly! What’s the mat- 
ter? What the——a-hem !—are you 
ne so pale for! Gad—I see how it 
’ve been too abrupt, as your 
poor mether has it! But the thing is 
as I said, that’s fat, come what will, 
—say it how one will, take it how 
ou will! So make up your mind, 
olly, like a good girl as you are— 
come, kiss me! I never loved you so 
much as now I’m going to lose you!’ 


ually sinking back in her chair, 
to her father’s rsa ae alarm, 
she swooned. Holding ber in his 
arms, he roared stoutly for assistance, 


and in a twinkling a of servants, 
male and female, obeying the sum- 
mons, rushed pell-mell into the din- 


ing-room ; the ordinary hubbub at- 
tendant on a fainting-fit ensued ; cold 
water sprinkled—eau-de-Cologne— 
volatile salts, &c. é&c. Then the 
young lady, scarce restored to her 
senses, was supported, or rather car- 
ried, by her maid to her own apart- 
ment, and Mr. Hillary was left to 
himself for the remainder of the . 
evening, flustered and confounded 
beyond all expression. The result 
of his troubled ruminations was 
that the sudden communication of 
such igious good fortune had 
upset his daughter with joy: 
that he must return to the charge in 
a day or two, and break it to her 
more easily. The real fact was, that 
he had that day assured the Right 
Honorable Lord Viscount Scam 
of his daughter’s heart, hand, 
fortune ; and that exemplary — 
age had agreed to dine at Bullion 
ouse on the ensuing Sunday, for 
the purpose of being introduced to 
his future Viscountess, whose noble 
fortune was to place his financial 
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Matters ypon an entirely new besis 
—at least for some time ta come, 
and enable him to show his honest 
faee once more in divera amiable 
Coteries at C—’s and elsewhere. 
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17 
daughter, with an iogate smile, 
drawing nearer to her er, her 


knees trembling, however, the while; 
“and I know you did it only to try 
whether I was a silly vain girl! 
Why should I want to be married, 


; papa, when you and my poor mama 


are so kind to me?” 
“Humph!” grunted her father, 
gulping down a great glass of cla- 
ret. “And d’ye think we're to live 
for ever! I must see you establish- 
ed before long, for my health, hem! 
hem ! is none of the strongest ” (he 
had scarcely ever known what an 
hour’s illness was in his life, except 
his late accident, from which he had 
completely recovered) ; “and as for 
our poor mother, 
ong pause ensued here. 


was, that the old gentleman depart. suppose,” continued the wily tacti- 
ed for the City in a terrible temper, .çian, “suppose, Molly,” ing at 
as of his establish. her very anxi —“ suppose I 
ment could have testified if they had wasn’t in a joke last night, after all 9” 


midnight in writing to Elliott a long 
and somewhat incoherent aceount of 
what had happened. She gave but 
& poor account of herself to ber fa- 
ther at dinner that day. He was 
morosely silent. Sho pale, absent, 


“What the devil is the matter 
with you, Mery?” inquired Mr. 
Hillary, with stern abruptness, as 
soon as the servants had withdrawn, 
-—“ What were all those tantrums 
of yours about last night, eh ?” 

“ Indeed, papa,” replied his trem- 
bling daughter, “I hardly kaow— 
but really —you must remember, you 


anid suc odd things, and so 
suddenly, you looked so an- 


“Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle faddle!" 
exclaimed her father, gulping down 
a of wine with great energy. 
“I could almost—a-bem !—really it 
looked as if you had taken a little 
too much, eh? What harm was 
there in me tellipg you that you were 

ing soon te be married? What’s 
a giri born and bred up for but to be 
married? Eh, ?” continued 
her father, determined, this time, to 
ge to work with greater skill and 
tact than on the preceding evening, 
psa an — Mary !” odd 

Y» Pape, it was a very ad 
thing now, was a pot?” said his 


“ Well, 

“ Well, papa !” echoed her father, 
eneeringly and snappishly, unable to 
conceal his ill humor; “but it isn’t 
‘well, papa ;’ I can’t understand all 
this nonsense. Mary, you must not 
give yourself airs. Did you ever hear 
—a-hem!” He suddenly stopped 
short, sipped his wine, and paused, 
evidently intending to make some 
important communication ; and striv- 
ing, at the same time, to assume an 
unconcerned air—“ Did you ever 
hear of the right honorable the 
Lord Viscount Scamp, Molly ?” 

“ Yes; I’ve seon things about him, 
now and then, in the newspapers. 
Isn’t he a great gambler, papa 1” 
— Miss Hillary, looking at her 
father calmly. 

“ No—it’s a a replied her fa- 
ther furiously, whirling about the 
ponderous seals of his — “ Has 
any one been putting this into 
ide ee nto yonr 

“No one, indeed, papa, only the 
newspapers ”— 

“And are you such an idiot as to 
believe newspapers? Didn’t they 
say, 8 year or two ago, that my house 
was in for L.20,000 when Gumarabic 
and Co. broke? And wasn’t that a 

reat lie? I didn’t lose a fiftieth of 
; sum! De ee added, — 
ong pause, “ Scamp is nosuc 
thing He’sa vastly agreeable young 
map, and takes an yncommon in- 
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terest in City matters, and that’s say- 
ing no small things for a nobleman 
of his high rank. Why, it’s said he 
may one day be a duke !” 

“ Indeed, papa! And do you know 
him ?” 

“ Y—y—es !—Know him? Of 
course! Do you think I come and 
talk up at Highbury about every 
body I know? Know Lord Scamp ł 
He’s an ornament to the peerage.’ 

“ How long have you known him, 

a7) 

“How long, puss !—Wh 
a good while! However, 
here on Sunday ”—— 

“Dines here on Sunday !—Lord 
Scamp dines here next Sunday ? 
Oh, papa! this is another joke of 
yours !” 

“Curse me, then, if I can see it! 
—Whiat the deuce is there so odd in 
my asking a nobleman to dinner, if 
I think proper) Why, if it comes 
to that, I can buy up a dozen of 
them any day, if I choose ;” and he 


this— 
e dines 


thrust his hands deeply into his 
breeches’ pockets. 
“Yes, dear papa, I know you 


could—if they were worth buying.” 
replied Miss Hillary, with a faint 
smile. “Give me a great merchant 
before a hundred good-for-nothing 
lords !” and she rose, put her hands. 
about his neck, and kissed him 


ssh 

“ Well—I—I—don’t think you’re 
so vastly far off the mark there, at 
any rate, Polly,” said her father, 
with a subdued air of exultation; 
“but at the same time, you know, 
there muy be lords as good as any 
merchant in the city of London— 
hem! and, after all, a lord’s a supe- 
rior article, too, in respect of birth 
and breeding.” 

“Yes, papa, they’re all well 
enough, I dare say, in their own 
circles: but in their hearts, depend 
upon it, they only despise us poor 
citizens.” 

“Us r cttizens—I like that!” 
drawled her father, pouring out his 
wine slowly with a magnificent air, 
and drinking it off in silence. “ You 
shall see, however, on Sunday, Poll! 
whether you’re correct ”— 

“ What! am I to dine with yeu ?” 
inquired Miss Hillary, with irrepres- 
sible alarm. 

“ You to dine with us? Of course 
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you will! Why the devil should 


not ha y 
“ My poor mama ".—— 


“Oh—a-hem! I mean—nonsenee 
—you can go to her after dinner. 
Certainly, you must attend to her !” 

“ al well, papa—I will obey 

atever you like,” replied 
iss Hillary, a sudden tremor run- 
ning from heed to foot. 

“That’s a dear good girl—that’s 
my own Poll! hearken,” he 
added, with a mixture of good-hu- 
mor and anxiety, “make yourself 
look handsome—never mind the cost 
—money’s no object, you know? 
So tell that pert minx, your maid 
Joliffe, that I expect she’ll turn you 
out first rate that day—if it’s only to 
save the credit of us—poor—mer- 
chants !” 

_“ Gracious, papa—but why are 
you really so anxious about my 
dressing so well ?” 

Her father, who had sat ewallow- 
ing — after glass with unusual 
rapidity, at the same time unconsci- 
ously mixing his wines, put his 
finger to the side of his nose, and 
winked in a very knowing manner. 
His daughter saw her advantage in 
an instant; and with the ready tact 
of her sex, resolved at once to find 
out all that was in her father's heart 
concerning her. She smiled as 
cheerfully as she could, and affected 
to enter readily into all his feelings. 
She poured him out one or two 
glasses more of his favurite wine, 
and chattered as fast as himself, till 
she at length succeeded in extract- 
ing from him an acknowledgement 
that he had distinetly promised her 
to Lord Scamp, whose visit, on the 
ensuing Sunday, would be paid to 
her as to his future wife. Soon 
after this, she rung for candles ; and 
kissing her father, who had fairly 
fallen asleep, she withdrew to her 
own room, and there spent the next 
hour or two in confidential converse 
with her maid Joliffe. 

une eee and, true enough 
with it Lord Scamp—a handsome, 
heartless coxcomb, whoee cool, easy 
assurance, and business-like atten- 
tions to Miss Hillary, excited in her 
a disgust she could scarcely conceal. 
In vain was her father’s eager and 
anxious eye fixed upon her; she 
main an air of uniform indiffe- 
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fu daughter and his fortuna bed bean 
—or rather seemed on the point of 

ing—frustrated by that daughter. 
was not lightly to be turned 
from his purpose. He redoubled his 
civilities to Lord Scamp, who kept 
up his visits with a tic punc- 


tality, despite the contemptuous 
and disguetinl air with which the 
poung lady constantly received him. 
ight honorable roué was play- 
scomplished and elogeat girl, with 
: — t girl, wi 
ai down, 
and nearly double that sum, he un- 


derstood, at her father’s death—to desk 


admit of his throwing up the game, 
while the ibility of a chance re- 
mained. Half the poor girl’s for- 
tune was already transferred, in 
Lord Scamp’s mind, to the kets 
of half a dozen harpies at turf 
and the — so he was, — 
observed, very erring in his en- 
gagements at Bullion House, with 

tent politeness continuing to pay 
the most flattering attentions to Miss 
Hillary—and her father. The latter 
was kept in a state of constant 
fever. Conscious of the transpa- 
rent exhibited by his 
daughter towards her noble suitor, 
he could at length hardly look his 
Lordship in a aoan day oaar day, 
he obsequiously him that 
“there wasn’t any thing in it”-—and 
that for all his daughter’s nonsense, 
he already “ felt himself a lord’s fa- 
ther-in-law!” Mies Hillary’s life 
was becoming intolerable, subjected 
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as she was to such systematic 
cution, from which, at length, the 
sick chamber of her mother scarce 
afforded her a momentary sanctua- 
. A thousand times she the 
esperate determination to confess 
all to her father, and risk the fearful 
: for such she dreaded 


consequences 
; they would be, knowing well her 


father’s disposition, and the terrible 
frustration of his favorite schemes 
which was taking place. Such con- 
stant anxiety and agitation, added to 
confinement in her mother’s bed- 
chamber, sensibly affected her 
health; and at the suggestion of 
Elliott, with whom she contrived to 
keep up a frequent corresponden 
she had at length determined unon 
opening the fearful communication 
to her father, and so being at all 
events delivered from the intolerable 
resence and attentions of Lord 
p- 
By what means it came to pass, 
neither she nor Elliott were ever able 
to discover; but on the morning of 
the day she had fixed for her d 
rate dénouement, Mr. Hillary, during 
the tem absence of his daugh- 
ter, returned from the City about 
two o’clock, most unex Y, his 
manner disturbed, and his counte- 
nance pale and distorted. Accom- 
panied by his solicitor, he made his 
way at once to his daughter’s a 
ment, with his own hand mized bee 
and carried it down to the 
drawing-room, and forced it open. 
Frantic with fury, he was listening 
to one of Elliott’s fondest letters to 
his daughter being read by his soli- 
citor as unconsciously entered 
the drawing-room, in walking attire. 
It would be in vain to attempt de- 
seribing the scene that immediatel 
ensued. Old Hillary’s lips moved, 
but his utterance was choked by the 
tremendous rage which possessed 
him, and forced him almost to the 
vergo of madness. Trembling from 
head to foot, and his straining eyes 
apparently starting from their sock. 
ets, ee F — to a little. 
hasp of opened letters lying on the 
table, on which stood also her desk. 
She perceived that all was discover- 
ed,—and with a smothered scream 
fell senseless upen the floor. There, 
as far as her father was concerned, 
she might have continued; but his 
companion sprang to the bell, lifted 
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i gave her to the entering ser- 
its, who instantly bore ber to her 
n room, Mr. Jeffreys the solicitor, 


ighl da seye man, to whom 
s ilary hurried the instant 
t he recovered from the first 
ick oceasioned by distovering his 
ighter’s secret—vehemently ex- 
tulated with his client on bear. 
the violent and vindictive mea. 
es he threatened to adopt towards 
daughter and Elliott ; for the tone 
the co which then 


‘before him had satisfied him of 


fatal extent to which his daugh- 
s affections were ; 
Yow her treatment of Lord Scamp 
3 accounted for! Her dreadful 
tation om first hearing his inten. 
1s concerning that young noble. 
n and herself was ined! So 
e was his fondest blighted 
he sole ambition of his life de- 
ted,—and by one of his own—his 
rior scrvants—an outer clerk on 
establishment at Mincing Lane! 
founded by a retrospect into the 
t few months, “Where have been 
eyes--my common sense {* he 
aned—“the devil himeelf has 
ie it all, and made me assist in 
Oh, I see! I remember! Those 
sed days when he came up from 
City to me—and when—I must 
ays have her with me! There 
mischief was —oh, it’s 
ar as the daylight! I’ve done it! 
e done it all! And now—-by—— ! 
undo it all!” Mr. Jeffreys at 
gth succeeded in subduing the ex- 
ment of his client, and bringing 
1 to converse calmly on the pain- 
and embarrassing discovery that 
| been made. innumerable were 
— as to the means by 
ich this secret acquaintance and 
respondence had been carried on. 
ry servant in the house was ex- 
ined—but in vain. Even Jolifie, 
daughter’s maid, came at length, 
rever strongly suspected, still un- 
vovered, out of the fierce and 
rching scrutiny. Poor Mrs. Hil- 
r’s precarious situation even did 
exempt her from the long and 
Ty inquiries of her exasperated 
band. She had , however, 
n entirely unacquainted with the 
ar. 
‘he next morning, Eliott was sum- 
ned from the City to, Bullion House, 


July, 


whither he repaired aceordi 

shout twelve o'cibaks little Leea 

the occasion of his summons; for 
municated 


of breaking the matter to her father, 


that had taken place. He percei 
nevertheless, certain symptoms 
disturbance in the ominous looks of 
who opened the hall.doer 


d——-ble villany! ay—it's all found 

out! Ah—ah—you cursed scour. 

drel !” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, with 

— lips and shaking his fist at 
ion. 

“For God's sakéa.Mr. Hillary, be 
calm !" whi Mr. s and 
then addressed Elliott with a quiet 
severity——“Of course, Mr. Elliott, 
you are aware of the occasion of this 
dreadful agitation on the part of Mr. 
Hillary?” Elliott bowed, with a 
a inquisitive air, but did not open 

is lips. 


able kah “ your father was a scoun- 
drel re you, sir——he cut his 
throat, sir”—— 
re tap nari — in- 
stant, his expanding eye settled u 
Mr. Hillary, and hie’ cheat heaved 
with mighty emotion. It was happ 
for the old man that Biliott at len 
recallected in him the father of Mary 


compassionate . ion ; 

saw and felt that he was thunder- 
struck at the barbarity of hia client. 
Elliott’s eye remained fixed upon 
Mr. Jeffreys for nearly a minute, and 
then filled with tears. Mr. Jeffreys 
muttered a few words carnestly in 
the ear of Mr. Hillary, who ecemed 
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also a little staggered et the extent 
of his last sally. 

“Will you take a seat, Mr. El- 
liott ?” said Mr. Jeffreys, mildly. 
Elliott bowed, but remained stand- 
ing, his hat by his left hand 
with con ve force. “You will 
make allowance, sir,” continued Mr. 
Jeffreys, “for the dreadful agitation 
of Mr. Hillery, and reflect that your 
own conduct has occasioned it.’ 


“Soa, you dare to think of marry- 
ing my daughter, eh?” thuadered 
Mr. Hillary, as if about to rise from 
his chair, “ By -e but Tl spoil 

sport though—ZI’il be even with 


sir,” resumed Mr. Jeffreys, in the 
same calm and severe tone and man- 
ner in which he had spoken from the 
first—* i inki ourself entitled 

alliance 


“ Why am Í asked these questiona, 
ait, and in this most extraordinary 
manner 7” Elliott firmly, 
“ Have I ever said one single sylla- 


bie ?”” 

“ Ob, our denials, Mr. El- 
liot,” mid Jeffreya pointing with a 
bitter smile to tbe letters lying open 
on the table at which he sat, “these 
i intentions pretty plainly. 
Believe me, sir, every ding is 
known !” 

“Well, sir, and what then?’ in- 

i Elliott, haughtily ; “ those 
| presume, are mine, address- 
ed to Miss Hillary?” Jeffreys bow- 


ed. “Well then, sir, I now avow firm 
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fixed on Elliott, aad muttering ve- 
hemently to himself. 

“You see, sir, the wretchedntes 
that your most unwarrantable— 
your artful—-nay, hed wicked and 


presump 
upon this family—I earnestly 
that it is not too late for you to lis- 
ten to reason—-to abandon your in- 
Bane > He paused, and 
Elliott bowed. “It is in vain,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jeffreys, pointing to the 
letters, “to congeal our fears that 
your attentions must pae siim 
acceptable to Mies Hillary we 
give you credit for more honor, 
mare good sense, than will admit of 
our carrying further this most un- 
ortunate affair, of your persisting in 
such a wild—I must speak plainly— 
such an audacious attachment, one 
that is utterly uneuitable to your 
means, your prospecte, your station, 
your binh, gar edactar 
“You will be pleased, sir, to 
” interrupted 
Bika ou fellow! why, you're 
m rk! I pay you le You're 
a hired servant: of mine!” exclaimed 
RAD, with infinite contem 
“ ell, sir,” s 


mon enjoins the couse you 
ought to pursue, However, sir,” 
he added, in a sharper tone, evi- 


dently piqued at the 
ness main 
long and short of it is, that this af- 
fair will sot be allowed to go further, 
sir. Mr. Hillary is resolved to pre- 
ery eg oa ai 
“Ay, so help me ’ ejacu- 
lated Mr, Hillery, casting a ferocious 
glance at Elliott. 
“Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a 
igh, “ what would you have me do! 
Y. p » sir.” 
ee ee 
sions,” replied Mr, Jeffreys, eagerly, 
“to Miss Hillary—return her leiters 
nue 


SPEE 
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your attempts to gain her affections, 
and I am aathorized to offer a foreign 
situation with the house 
you at present serve, and to guaran- 
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tee you a fixed income of 2500 a- #“Ay—only £600—that’s the ut- 
year.” termost penny ——” 


“ Ay !—Hark’ee, Elliott, I’ll do all 
this, so help me God!” suddenly 
interrupted Mr. Hillary, casting a 
look of imploring y at Elliott, 
who bowed respectfully, but made 
no reply. ! 


“Suppose, sir,” continued Mr. Jef- 
freys, with em anxious and disap- 
pointed air,—“su sir, for a mo- 
ment, that Miss Hillary were to en- 
tertain equally ardent feelings to- 
wards you, with those which, in these 
letters, you have expressed to her— 
can you, as a man ‘of honor—of 
delicacy—of spirit—persev 
your addresses where the inevitable 

uence of success on your 


must be her dation from 


the sphere in which she has hitherto Mr 


mov er condemnation to strait- 
ened circumstances—perhaps to ab- 
solute want—for life !—For believe 
me, sir, if you suppose that Mr. Hil- 
’s fortune is to supply you both 

the means of defying bim—to 
muppar you in a life, on her part of 
frightful ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence, and on yours 
and selfishness—you 
self awfully mistaken !” 

“He’s speaking the truth—by 
he is!” said Mr. Hillary, 
striving to assume a calm manner. 
“If you do come after all 
this, d——n me if I don’t leave 
every penny I have in the world, to 
an hospital—or to a jail—in which 
one of you may perhaps end your 
days, after all.’ 

“Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,” resumed 
Jeffreys, “I am to infer from your 
silence that you doubt—that — 
disbelieve these threats. If so, I as- 
sure you, you are grievously and 
fatally mistaken; you do not, be- 
lieve me, know . Hillary as I 
know him, and have known him this 
twenty years and upwards. I so- 
lemnly and truly assure you that be 
will as certainly do what he says, 
and for ever forsake you both, as you 
are standing now before us!” He 
paused. “Again, sir, you may ima- 
gine that Miss Hillary has propert 
of her own—at her own dis ` 
Do not so sadly deceive yourself on 
that score ! Hillary has, at this 
— exactly £600 at her own 


wi 


of presumption 
will find Ta 





ere with | 


“And how long is that to last 1— 
come, sir—allow me to ask you what 
you have to say to all this?” in- 
quired Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arme, 
and leaning back in his chair with 
an air of mingled chagrin and ex- 
haustion. Elliott drew a long breath. 

“I have but little to say, Mr. 
Jeffreys, in answer to what you 
have been stating,” he commenced, 
with a — y but determined 
air. “ However you may suspect 
me, and — misro- 

resent my character and motives, 

never in my life meditated a dis- 
honorable action.” —He pausa 
thinking Mr. Hillary was about to 
interrupt him, but he was mistaken. 
: was silently devouring 
every word that fell from Elliott, as 
also was Mr. Jeffreys. “I am here 
as a hired servant, indeed,” resumed 
Elliott, with a sigh,—“and I am the 
son of one who—who—was an un- 
fortunate,”—his eyes filled, and his 
voice faltered. For some seconds 
there was a dead silence. The per- 
Tn stood on every feature of 
Mr. Hillary’s agitated countenance. 
“ But of course, all this is as nothin 
here.” He gathered courage, an 
proceeded with a calm and resolute 
air. “I know how hateful I must 


now appear to you. I do deserve 


bitter reproof—anod surely I have 
had it, for my presumption in aspir- 
ing to the hand and rt of Miss 
Hillary. I tried long to resist the 
passion that devoured me, but in 
vain. Miss Hi knew my desti- 
tute situation ; she had many oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining my character 
—she conceived a noble affection 
for me—I returned her love; I was 
sae to do it secretly—and as far 
as that goss, I submit to any cen-. 
sure—I feel—I know that I have 
done wrong !—If Miss Hillary choose 
to withdraw her affection from me, 
I will submit, though my heart 
break. If,on the contrary, she con- 
tinue to love me,” his eye brighten- 
ed—“I am not cowardly or base 
enough to undervalue her love.”— 
Here Mr. Hillary struggled with Mr. 
Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded 
in restraining his client.—“ If Miss 
Hillary condescends to become my 
wife——” 
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“Oh Lord! Oh Lord ! Oh Lord !” 
— Mr. Hillary, clasping his 
upon his forebead—“ open the 
windows, Mr. Jeff I shall be 
ing—I shall go 


“I will retire, sir,” said Blliott, 
— Mr, Jeffreys, who was 
ing the nearest window. 
“No, but you shan’t though ”— 
gasped Mr. Hillary—* you shall stop 
”—he panted for breath — 
“ Hark’ee, — hear, Elliott— 
listen ”—he could not recover his 
breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him 
to take time—to be cool—" Yes— 
now I’m cool enough: I’ve—taken 
time—to consider—I have! Hark’ee, 
air, if you dare to think—of agen 
—my daughter—and if she—is su 
a cursed fool—as to think of having 
—you”—he stop for a few se- 
conds for want of breath — “ why — 
look’ee, sir—so help me God—you 
Pine ins of you—and your 
ildren—if you have any — die 
in the streets—like d 
done with you— both o 
not a farthing—not a morsel 
bread— me if I do!” Here 
he breathed like a hard-run horse. 
“Now, sir—like a thief as you are! 
— go on courting — my daughter — 
marry her} min her! and be- 
lieve that all I’m saying is—a lie !— 
go and hope—that, by and by, Pl 
rgive you—and all that—try it, sir ! 
Marry, and see whether I give in !— 
Vil teach you—to rob an old man— 
of hischild! The instant you leave 
this sir — this gentleman — 
makes my will—he does !—and when 
Im dead—you may both of you— 
go to Dociors’ Commons—borrow 
a shilling, if you can—and see if 
your names—or your children’s— 
are in it, ha, ha, ha !” he concluded 
with a — a ghastly lau ` 
snappi is shaking fingers at Bl- 
lioti u Get away, sir, marry, after 
this, if y 
Elliott almost reeled out of the 
room, and did not fully recollect 
himself till the groom of his aris- 
tocratic competitor, Lord Scamp, 
whose cab was dashing up to the 
of Bullion House, shouted to 
im to get out ot the way, or be 
driven over ! 
Elliott returned to his desk, at 
Mincing-Lane, too much agitated and 
confused, however, to be able to at- 


— I’ve 
you — 
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tend to businegs. He therefore ob- 
tained a reluctant permission to 
absent himself till the morrow. Even 
interval thus — now er 
e was quite incapable of s i 
in the reflection required Dy the 
v serious situation in which he 
been so suddenly placed. He 
could not bring his mind to bear 
distinctly upon uy point of his 
interview with Mr. Hillary and Mr. 
Jeffreys ; and at length, lost and be- 
wildered in a maze of indefinite con- 
————— painful hopes and fears, 
e retired early to There, 
after tossing about for several hours, 
he at length dropped aslee d 
awoke at an early hour eonsidarahly 
refreshed and calmed. Well, then, 
what was to be done! 
He felt a conviction that Mr. Hil- 
would be an uncompromising — 
an inexorable opponent of their mar- 
riage, however long they might post- 
pone it with the oe of wearing 
out or softening away his repugnance 
to it; and that if they married in 
defiance of him, he would fulfil 


of every threat he had uttered. Of 


these two points he felt as certain 
as of his existence. 

He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s 
attachment to him was ardent and 
unalterable ; and that nothing short 
sa — force would prevent a 

rom adopting any s tion he 
might offer. As for himself he was 
passionately—and his heart loudly 
told him dtsinterestedly attached to 
her ; he could, therefore—as far as 
he himself was concerned — cheer- 
fully bid adieu to all ie of enjoy- 
ing a shilli ki of her father’s wealth, 
and be joyf ly content to labor for 
their daily bread. But—a fearful 
array of contingencies here present- 
ed themselves before him. Suppose 
they married, they would certainly 
have L.600 to commence with; but 
suppose his health failed him— or 
from any other cause he should be- 
come unable to support himself, a 
wife, and—it might be --a large fa- 
mily ; how soon would L 600 isap- 

r! And what would be thcn 

ore them?— His heart shrunk 
from exposing the — and con- 
fiding ¢reature whose love he had 
— to such terrible dangers. 

could—he would—write to her, 
and entreat her to forget him—to 
obey the reasonable wishes of her 
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father. He felt that Mr. Hillary had 
great and grievous cause for com- 
plaint against him; could make eve- 
ry allowance for his feelings, and 
forgive their coarse and extravagant 
manifestation ; and yet, when he re- 
flected upon some expressions he had 
let fall—upon the intense and wither- 
ing scorn and contempt with which 
he had been treated—the more he 
looked at turs view of the case, the 
more he felt the spirit of a man 
swelling within him. He never trod 
so firmly, nor carried himself so 
erectly, as he did on his way down 
to the City that morning. 

But then again, what —— 
poor Miss Hillary enduring ! t 
cruel and incessant ution was 
being inflicted upon her; but sne, 
too, had a high and bold spirit—he 
kindled as he pursued his meditations 
—he felt that the consciousness of 
kindred qualities endeared her to 
him tenfold more even than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, 
but at length he determined on writ- 
ing the letter he had proposed, and 
did so that night. 

- He was not dismissed, as he had 
es , from the service of Mr. 
Hillary, who retained him, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Jeffreys; that 
shrewd person feeling that he could 
then keep Elliott’s movements more 
distinctly under his own eye, and 


have more frequent opportunities of 
negotiating with him on behalf of 
Mr. Hillary. Elliott’s position in 


the establishment was such as never 
brought him into personal contact 
with Mr. Hillary ; and apparently no 
one but himself and Mr. Hillary were 
acquainted with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
As before hinted, Mr. Jeffreys was 
incessant in his efforts, both per- 
sonally and by letter, to induce El- 
liott to break off the disastrous con- 
néxion ; and, from an occasional note 
which Miss Hillary contrived—de- 
spite all the espionage to which she 
was subjected—to smuggle to him, 
he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that 
his apprehensions of the treatment 
she would receive from the hands of 
her father, were but too well found- 
ed. She repelled, with an affection- 
ate and indignant energy, his offers 
and pro s to break off the affair. 
She told him that her spirit rose with 
the cruelty she —— and d 
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ed herself ready, if he thought fit, 
to fly from the scene of troubic, and 
be united to him for ever. Man 
and many a steepless night did suc 
commanications as these insure to 
Elliott. He saw infinite danger m 
—— a clandestine marria 
with Miss Hillary, even should s 
be a readily consenting party. His 
ap ht and manly disposition revolt- 

rom a measure so underhand, 
so unworthy ; and yet, what other 
course lay open to them? His own 
ition at the counting-house was 
ing very trying and painful. 
It soon me apparent that, on 
some account or other, he was an 
object of almost loathing disregard 
to the august personage at the head 
of the establishment; and the conse- 
quence was an increasing infliction 
of petty annoyances and hardshi 
by those connected with him in daily 
business. He was required to do 
more than he had ever betore been 
called upov to do, and felt himself 
the subject of frequent and offensive 
remark, as well as suspicion. The 
ill-treatment of his superiors, how- 
ever, and the impertinences of his 
equals and inferiors, he treated with 
the same patient and resolute con- 
tempt, conducting himself with the 
utmost vigilance and circumspec- 
tion, and applying to business — 
however unjustly accumulated upon 
him—with an energy, perseverance, 
and good-humor, that only the more 
mortified his unworthy enemies. 
Poor Elliott ! why did he continue 
in the service of Hillary, Hungate, 
and Company? How utterly chi- 
merical was the he sometimes 
entertained of its being possible that 
his exemplary conduct could ever 
make any impression on the hard 
heart of Mr. Hillary ! 

Miss Hillary did really, as has 
been just stated, suffer a martyrdom 
at Bullion House, at the hands of 
her father. Every day caresses and 
curses were alternated, and she felt 
that she was in fact a prisoner—her 
every movement watched, her every 
look scrutinized. Mr. Hillary fre- 
quently caused to be conveyed to 
her reports the most false and de- 
grading concerning Elliott; but they 
were such transparent fabrications, 
as of course to defeat the ends pro- 
posed. She found some comfort m 
the society of her mother, who, 
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though for a long time feeling and 
expressing strong disapprobation of 
her da r’s attachment to Elliott, 

at ł relented, and even endea- 
vored to influence Mr. Hillary on 
their daughter's behalf. Her kind of- 
aces were, however, suddenly inter- 
rupted by a second attack of paraly- 


sis, whi ived her of the r 
of speech motion. This z 
fui shock, occurring at such a mo- 


ppy mother, to her own room, 
where she lay for nearly a fortnight 
in a violent fever. So far from these 
domestic trials tending, however, to 
soften the heart of Mr. Hillary, the 

apparently contributed only to hard- 
en it—to vate his hatred of 
Elliott—of who had done so 
much to disturb, to destroy his do- 


mestic peace, his fondest wishes and n 


— 
d Scamp continued his inte- 
rested and flattering attentions to Mr. 


carat with whom he was con- 
tinua y 


Hillary soon apprized -his Lordship 
of vhe real nature of the hindrance 
to his marri with Miss Hillary ; 
and his of course felt it his 
duty, not to speak of his interest, to 


foster and inflame the fury of his —addressi 


wished-for-father-in-law, against his 
obscure and presumptuous rival. 
Several schemes were proposed by 
this worthy couple for the purpose 
of putting an end to the pretensions 
and prospects of this “insolent paer- 
venu of the outer counting-house.” 
Anaccidental circumstance at length 
suggested to them a plot so artful 
and atrocious, that poor Elliott fella 
victim to it. | : 
On ing tothe counting-house, 
one day, from the little chop-house 
at which he had been swallowing a 
hasty and frugal dinner, he observed 
indications of some unusual occu- 
rence. No one spoke to him; all 
seemed to look at him as with sus- 
icion and alarm. He had 
ung up his hat, and reseated him- 
self at his desk, when a message was 
brought to hin from Mr. Hillary, who 
required his immediate attendance 
VOR, IL. 
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calm and self- y 
fixed upon Mr. Hi with a stead- 
fast searching look that i 
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in his private room. Thither, there- 
fore, he repaired, with some surprise 
—and with more surprise beheld all 
the partners assembled together, 
with the head clerk, the solicitor of 
the firm, and one or two strangers. 
He had hardly closed the door after 
himself, when Mr. Hillary pointed to 
him, saying, “This is your prisoner 
—take him into custody.” 
“Surrender, sir—you’re our pri- 
soner,” said one of the two stran 
both of whom now advanced to him, 
one laying hold of his collar, the 
other fumbling in his pocket, and 
taking out a pair of handcuffs. El- 
liott ny a several paces from 
them on hearing the astounding lan- 
age of Mr. Hillary, and but that 
e was held by the officer who had 
grasped his collar, seemed likely 
to have fallen. He turned deadly 
pale. For a second or two he spoke 


ot. 
“Fetch a glass of water,” said Mr. 
Fleming, one of the partners, ob- 
serving Elliott's lips losing their co- 
lor, and moving without uttering 
any sound. But he recovered him- 
self from the momentary shock, 
without the aid of the water, which 
seemed to have been placed in rea- 
diness beforehand, so soon was it 
produced. Pushing aside the offi- 
cer’s hand that raised the glass to 
his lips, he exclaimed, “ What is 
the meaning of this, sir? How dare 
you deprive me of my liberty, sir P” 
ing Mr. Hillary—* What 
am I charged with ?” 

“Embezzling the money of your 
— interposed the solicitor. 
As he spake, poor Elliott fixed upon 
him a stare of horror, and after 
standing and gazing in silence for 
several moments, attempted to 
8 but in vain; and fell in a 

d of fit into the arms of the 
officers. When he had recovered, he 


* was conducted to a hackney coach 


which had been some time in rea- 
diness, and conveyed to the police 


‘office ; where, an hour or two af- 


terwards, Mr. Hillary; accompanied 
by Mr. Fleming, the solicitor, 
and two of Elliott’s fellow-clerks, 
attended to prefer the charge. El. 
liott was immediately brought to the 
bar, where he e, but 

is -eyes 


nothing 
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could have sustained but his indig- 
nant consciousness of innocence. 
He heard the charge preferred 
— him without uttering a word. 

e firm had had reason for some- 
time, it was said, to suspect that they 
` were robbed by some member of 
their establishment; that suspicion 
fell at length upon the prisoner ; that 
he was purposely directed that day 
to go unexpectedly to dinner, having 
been watched during the early part 
of the morning; that his desk was 
immediately opened and searched, 
and three five-pound notes, previ- 
ously marked (and these produced 
so marked), found in hbis paa 
book, aria hid under a heap of 
papers; that he had been several 
times lately seen with bank-notes in 
his hand, which he seemed desirous 
ot concealing ; that he had been very 
intim te with one of his fellow- 
clerks, who was now in Newgate, 
ona charge similar to the present ; 
that the firm had been robbed toa 
considerable amount; that Elliott 
had only that morning been asked 
by one of the clerks, then present, 
to lend him some money, when the 
—— replied that he had not got 

5 in the world.—All this, and 
more, Elliott listened to without ut- 
bs syllable. 

“Well, sir,” said one of the ma- 
gistrates, “what have you to say to 
this very serious charge ?” 

“Say !— Why can you believe it, 
sir?” replied Elliott, with a frank 
air of unaffected incredulivy. 

“Do you deny it, sir?” inquired 
the magistrate coldly. 

“Yes, I do! Peremptorily, in- 
dignantly! Itis absurd! I rob my 

` employers? They know better—that 
it is impossible !” 

“(Can you prove that this charge 
is false?” said the magistrate with 
a matter-of-fact air. “Can you ex- 

lain, or deny the facts that have 

n just sworn to?” Elliott looked 
at him, as if lost in thought. “Do 
you hear me, sir?” repeated the ma- 
gistrate, sternly ; “ youare not dound 
to say any thing; and I would cau- 
tion you against saying any thing 
to criminate yourself.” Still Elliott 
used. “If you are not prepared, 
will remand you for a week, before 
committing you to prison.” 

“Commit me to prison, sir!” re- 

peated Elliott, with at once a per- 
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plexed and indignant air,—“ Why, I 
am as innocent as yourself !” 

“ Then, sir, you will be able easily 
to account for the L.15 found in 
your desk this morning ”——. 

“Ah, yes—I had forgotten that— 
I deny the fact. They could not have 
been found in my desk—for I have 
not more than L.4, and a few shil- 
lings, in the world, till my next quar- 
ter’s salary becomes due ”——. 

“ But it is sworn here—you heard 
it sworn as well as I did—that the 
money was found there. Here are 
the witnesses—you may ask them 
any questions you think proper— 
but they swore to the fact most dis- 
tinctly ”"—— 

“Then, sir,” said Elliott with, a 
start, as if electrified with some sud- 
den thought—“I see it all! Oh 
God, I ‘now see it all! It was placed 
there on purpose! It isa plot laid 
to ruin me!” He turned round 
abruptly towards Mr. Hillary, and 
fixing a piercing look upon him, he 
exclaimed, in a low voice, “Oh, 
monster!” He was on the eve of 
explaining Mr. Hillary’s probable 
motives—but the thought of his 
daughter suddenly sealed his lips. 
“Sir,” said he, presently, addressing 
the magistrate, “I take God to wit- 
ness that I am innocent of this atro- 
cious charge. I am the victim of a 
conspiracy—commit me, sir—com- 
mit me at once. I put my trust in 
God—the father of the fatherless !” 

The magistrates seemed struck 
with what he had said, and much 
more with his manner of saying it. 
They leaned back, and conferred to- 
gether for a few minutes. “Our 
minds are not quite satisfied,” said 
the one who had already spoken, 
“as to the propriety of immediately 
committing the prisoner to Newgate. 
Perhaps stronger evidence may be 
brought forward in a few days. 
Prisoner, you are remanded for a 
week.” 

“I hope, sir,” said Mr. Hillary, 
“ that he will by that time be able to 
clear his character—nothing I wish 
more. It’s a painful thing to me and 
my partners to have to press such a 
— as this—but we must protect 
ourselves from the robbery of ser- 
vants!” This was said by the speaker 
to the magistrates; but he did not 
dare to look at.the prisoner, whose 
piercing, indignant eye he felt to be 
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fixed upon him, and to follow his 
every motion. 

That day week Elliott was fully 
committed to Newgate: and on the 
— oe the — para- 
graph appeared in the ne re: 
“u Street. Henr Eliott, a 
clerk in the house of Hi » Hun- 
ES and Company, Mincing Lane 

who was brought to this office a 
week ago, cha with embezzling 
the sum of £15, the money of his 
employers, and suspected of being 
an accomplice of the young man who 
“was recently committed to Newgate 
from this office on a similar charge), 
was yesterday fully committed for 
trial. He is, we understand, a youn 
man of respectable connections, an 
excellent education. From his a 

and demeanor he would 
ve seemed incapable of committing 
the very serious offence with which 
he stands neal He seemed hor- 
ror-struck on the charge being first 
preferred, and asseverated his inno- 
cence firmly, and in a very impres- 
sive manner, declaring that he was 
the victim of a conspiracy. In an- 
swer to a question of the magistrate, 
one of his employers stated, that up 
to the time of preferring this charge, 
prisoner had borne an excellent 
character in the house.” 

The newspaper containing this 
paragraph found its way, on the 
evening of the day on which it ap- 
— rib aoa — room, 
through her maid, as was 

ing to undress, and — to 
the first intimation of poor El- 
liott’s dreadful situation. e mo- 
ment that she had read it, she sprun 
to her feet, pushed aside her 
who attempted to prevent her quit- 
ting her apartment, and with the 
per in her hand, flew wild- 
down the stairs, and burst into 
dining-room, where her father 
was sitting alone, in his — 
drawn close to the fire. “Father !” 
she almost shrieked, springing to 
within a yard or twoof w he 
was sitting—* Henry Elliott robbed 
you! Henry Elliott in prison! A 
common thief!” pointing to the 
newspaper, with frantic vehemence. 
“Is it so? And you his accuser ? 
Oh, no! no! Never!” she exclaim- 
ed, a wild {smile gleaming on her 
pallid countenance, at the same time 
sweeping to and fro before her 
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astounded father, with swift but 
stately rap, —— z she 
passed and repassed him—* No, sir! 
no! no! no!—Oh, for shame! for 
shame, father! Shame on you! 
shame! His fatherdead! His mo- 
ther dead! No one to feel for him! 
No one to protect him! No one to 
love him—but—mer !”——and ac- 
companying the last few words with 
a loud thrilling laugh, she fell 
el full length insensible upon the 
oor. 

Her father sate cowering in his 
chair, with his hands partially ele- 
vated—feeling as though an an 
angel had suddenly fl upon his 

ty privacy ; and when his daugh- 
ter fell, he had not the pewer to quit 
his chair and go to her relief for 
several seconds. A horrible suspi- 
cion croesed his mind, that she had 
lost her reason ; and he spent the 
next hour and a half in a perfect 
ecstacy of terror. As soon, how- 
ever, as the apothecary summoned 
ah — — ee assured cen 
that there were, happily, no groun 
for his ——— abe had had a 
very violent fit of hysterics, but was 
now recovered, and fallen asleep— 
he ordered the horees to his carri 
and drove off at top speed to the 
chambers of his City solicitor, Mr. 
Newington, to instruct him to pro- 
cure Elliott’s instant discharge. 
That, of course, was utterly impos- 


sible; and Mr. Hillary, almost stu. — 


pified with terror, heard Mr. Newing- 
ton assure him that the King of Eng- 
land himself could not accompli 

such an object! That Elliott must 
now remain in prison till the day of 
trial—about a month or six weeks 
hence—and then be brought to the 
bar as a felon; that there were but 
two courses to be pursued on that 
day, either not to appear against the 
prisoner, and forfeit all the recogni- 
zances, or to appear in open court, 
and state that the charge was with- 
drawn, and that it had been founded 
entirely on a mistake. That even 
then, in either case, Elliott, if really 
innocent (Mr. Newington was no 
party whatever to the fraudulent 
concoction of the charge, which was 
confined to Mr. Hillary and Lord 
Scamp), would bring an action at 
law against Mr. Hillary, and obtain, 
doubtless, very large damages for 
the disgrace, and danger, and injury 


--— i, oe — 
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which Mr. Hillary’s. unfounded 
charge had occasioned him; or— 
more serious still—he might perhaps 
indict all the parties concerned for a 
conspiracy. E 

“ But,” said Mr. Hillary, almost 
sick with fright at this alarming 
statement of the liabilities he had in- 
curred, “I weuld not wait for an ac- 
tion to be brought against me—I 
would pay him any sum you might 
recommend, and that, too, instantly 
on his quitting the prison walls.” 

“ But, — me, Mr. Hillary— 
why all thi | 

“Oh—something of very great 
importance has just happened at my 
house, which—which— gives me 
quite a different opinion. But I 
was saying I would pay him instant- 
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“But if the young man be spirit- 
ed, and conscious of his innocence, 
and choose to set a high value upon 
his character, he will insist on clear- 
ing it in open court, and dare you to 
the — of your cha befure the 
whole world—at least J should do so 
in such a case.” 

“ You would, would you, sir?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hillary angrily, the big 
drops of perspiration standing upon 
his forehead. 

« Certainly—certainly—I should, 
indeed ; but let that pass. I really 
don’t see”—continued Mr. New- 
ington, anxiously. 

« D——n him, then!” cried Mr. 
Hillary desperately, after a 
snapping his fingers, “let him do 
his worst! He can never find me 
out.” 

“Eh? what?” interrupted New- 
ington briskly, “find you out! What 
can you mean, Mr. Hillary ?” 

“ Why—a—” stammered Mr. Hil- 
lary, coloring — addin 
something’ that neither he himse 
nor Mr. Newington could under- 
stand. The latter had his own sur- 
mises—somewhat & it is true— 
as to the meaning of Mr. Hillary’s 
words—especially — them, as 
he did instantly, with certain ex- 
os he had heard Pa El. 

ott utter at the police office. He 
was a prudent man, however, and 
seeing no particular necessity for 
pushing his inquiries further, he 
thought it best to let matters remain 
7 r. Hillary chose to represent 
em. 
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Six weeks did poor Elliott lie . 
immured in the dungeons of New- 
e, awaiting his trial— as a felon. 
t pen shall describe his mental 
— during that period? Con- 
scious of the most exalted and scru- 
poe integrity—he who had never . 
esignedly wronged a human being, . 
even in th t—whom dire neces- 
sity only had placed in circumstan- 
ces which exposed him to the devil- 
ish malice of such a man as Hillary 
—who stood alone, and with the ex- 
ception of one fond heart, friendless 
in the world—whose livelihood de- 
— on his daily labor, and who 
ad hitherto supported himself with 
decency, not to say dignity, amidst 
many grievous discouragements and 
hardships—this was the man pinin 
amid the guilty gloom of the cells o 
Newgate, and | forward each 
day with shuddering to the hour 
when he was to be dragged with in- 
dignity to the bar, and perhaps 


found guilty, on perjured evidence, . 
of the ee ao with which 
he was cha ! Andall this was 


lary the father of his Mary |” And 
—the father of hi ! 
was i liable to be tra — 
uit his country ignominiously 
for ever,—to be banish ed with dis- 
— horror from the memory of 
er who had once so passionately 
loved him—as an imposter—a villain 
—a felon! He resolved not to at- 
— any communication with Miss 
Hillary, if indeed it were practica- 
ble; but to await, with stern resolu- 
tion, the arrival of the hour that was 
either to crush him with unmerited, 
but — y and — or ex- 
and si punish those whose 
alice an wickedness had sought 
to effect his destruction. What ste 
could he take to defend himeelf?- 
bilere were a — Who 
would detect an goa e perju 
of those who would enter the wit 
ness-box on behalf of his wealthy- 
prosecutors? Poor soul! Heaven 
sup thee against they hour of 
trouble, and then deliver thee ! 

Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, 
on the evening when she discovered 
Elliott’s situation, led to a slow fever, 
which confined her to her bed for 
nearly a fortnight; and when, at the 
end of that period, she again appear- 
ed in her — it was 

espite her wan 
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looks—a 
cruel treatment she had 
ever since the day on which he had 
discovered her reluctance to receive 
the addresses of Lord Scamp. Day 
after day did her father baw her on 
behalf of his Lordship—with alter- 
nate coaxing and cursing; all was 
in vain—for when Lord Scamp at 
length made her a formal offer of 
his precious “hand and heart,” she 
— him with a quiet contempt 

ich sent him, full of the irritation 
of wounded conceit, to pour his 
a ear of her 


The name that.was written on 
Load — — compere Alas 
er sleeping and waking thoughts, 
Elliott—she never suffered to escape 
—— Her father frequently men- 
tioned it to her, but she listened in 
melancholy, oftener indignant si- 
lence. She felt convinced that there 
was some foul play on the part of her 
father, connected with Elliott’s incar- 
ceration in Newgate, and could some- 
times scarcely conceal, when in his 
presence, a shudder of apprehension. 
And was it likely—was it possible— 
that such a measure towards the 
unhappy, ted Elliott, could 
have any other effect on the daugh- 
ter, believing him, as she did, to be 
pure and than to increase 
and deepen her affection for him— 
to present his i before her 
mind’s eye, as that of one enduring 
om on her account, and for 

her sake? 

At length came on the day ap- 
pointed for Elliott’s trial, and it was 
with no little trepidation that Mr. Hil- 
lary, accompanied by Lord ‘camp, 
stepped into his carriage, and drove 
down to the Old Bailey, where they 
sat together on the bench till nearly 
seven o'clock, till which time the 
Court was engaged upon the trial of 
aman for forgery. Amid the bustle 
consequent upon the close of this 
long trial, Hillary, after introducing 
his noble friend to one of the alder- 
men, happened to cast his eyes to 
the bar which had been just quitted 
by the death-doomed convict he had 
heard tried, when they fell upon the 
figure of Elliott, who seemed to have 
been placed there for some minutes, 
and was standing with a mournful 

ression of countenance, appa- 


exp 
rently lost in tongi, Even 


repetition of the harsh and 
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Hillary’s hard heart was almost 
rance of 
his victim who was greatly emaciat- 
ed, and seemed scarce able to stand 
erect in his most humiliating position. 

Mr. Hillary knew the perfect in- 
nocence of Elliott; and his own 
guilty soul thrilled within him, as his 
eye encountered for an instant the 
steadfast, but sorrowful eye of the 
prisoner. In vain did he attempt to 
appear conversing carelessly with 
Lord Scamp, who was himself too 
much agitated to attend to him! 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 
No counsel had been retained for 
the prosecution, nor did any appear 
for the defence. The Court, there- 
fore, had to examine the witnesses ; 
and, suffice it to say, that after about 
half an hour’s trial, in the course of 
which Hi was called as a wit- 
ness, and trembled so excessively as 
to call forth some encouraging ex- 

ressions from the Bench, the 

udge who tried the case decided 
that there was no evidence worth a 
straw against the prisoner, and con- 
sequently di the Jury to ac- 
quit him, which they did instantly, 
aoe — SEn opiniun, 
that the charge agains: him appeared 
both frivolous al malicious: 

“Am I to understand, my Lord, 
that I leave the court freed from all 
taint, from all dishonor?” inquired 
Elliott, after the foreman had ex- 
pressed the opinion of the jury. 

“ Certainly — most undoubtedly 
you do,” replied the Judge. 

“ And, if I think fit, I am at liberty 
hereafter to ex and punish those 
who have wickedly conspired to 
place me here on a false charge?” 

“Of course, you have your re- 
medy against any one,” replied the 
cautious judge, “whom you can 
prove to have acted illegally.” 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hil. 
lary, which made his blood rush 
tumultuously towards his guilty 
heart, and bowing respectfully to the 
Court, withdrew from the ignomi- 
nious p which he bad been so in- 
fa y compelled to occupy. He 
left the prison a little after eight 
o’clock ; and wretched indeed were 
his feelings as the ig aay be pe 
the outermost of the iron-bound an 
spiked doors, bade him farewell, 
gruffily adding—“ Hope we mayn’t 
meet again, my hearty !” 
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*I hope not, indeed !” replied 
Elliott, with a sigh, and descending 
the steps, found himself in the 
street. .He scarce knew, for a mo- 
ment, whither to direct his ste 
staggering, overpowered with the 
— feeling of suddenly-recover- 
ed liberty. The sad reality, how- 
ever, soon forced itselt upon him. 
What was to become of him? He 
felt wearied and faint, and almost 
wished he had ed the favor of 
sleeping, for the night, even in the 
dreary dungeons from which he had 
been but that moment released. 
Thus were his thoughts occupied, 
as he moved slowly towards Fleet 
Street, when a female figure ap- 
proached him, muffled in a large 
shawl. 

“ Henry—dearest Henry !” mur- 
mured the half-stifled voice of Miss 
Hillary, stretching towards him both 
her hands; “so, you are free! You 
have escaped from the snare of the 
wicked! Thank God—thank Ged! 
Oh, what have we passed through, 
since we last met! Why, Henry, 
will you not k tome? Do you 
forsake the daughter, for the sin of 
her father ?” 

Elliott stood staring at her as if 
stupified. 

“Miss Hillary!” he murmured, 
incredulously. 

“ Yes—yes! I am Mary Hillary ; 
I am your own Mary. But, oh, 
Henry, how altered you are! How 
thin! How pule and ill you look! I 
cannot bear to see you!” And co- 
‘ vering her face with her hands, she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“1 can hardly—believe—that it is 
Miss Hillary,” muttered Elliott.— 
“But—your father !—Mr. Hillary ! 
What will he say if he sees you? 
Are pot you ashamed of being seen 
re to a wretch like me, just 
slipped out of Newgate ?” 

“Ashamed! My Henry—do not 
torture me! Iam heart-broken for 

our sake! It is my own flesh and 
lood that Lam ashamed of. That 
it could ever be so base——” 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into 
his arms, and folded her to his breast 
with convulsive energy. 

If the malignant eye of her father 
had seen them at that moment! 

She had obtained information that 
her father was gone to the Old 
Bailey with Lord Scamp, and soon 
contrived to fullow them unnoticed 
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by the domestics. She could not 
get into the court, as the gallery was 
already filled ; and had been linger- 
ing about the door for upwards of 
four hours, making eager inquiries 
from those who left the court, as to 
the name of the prisoner who was 
being tried. She vehemently 
him to accompany her direct to 
Bullion House, confront her father, 
and demand reparation for the 
wrongs he had inflicted. “I will 
stand beside you—I will never leave 
ou—let him turn us both out of his 
ouse ther !”—continued the 
excited girl—* I begin to loathe it— 
to feel indifferent about every thing 
it contains—except my poor unof- 
sete E dying mother ! — Come, 
come, Henry, and play the man !”— 
But Elliot’s sense led him to 
expostulate with her, and he did so 
successfully, representing to her the 
useless peril attending such a pro- 
ceeding. He forced her into the 
coach that was waiting for her—re- 
fused the purse which she had tried 
nearly fifty times to thrust into his 
hand—promised to make a point of 
writing to her the next day in such 
a manner as should be sure of reach- 
ing her, and after mutually affec- 
tionate adieus, he ordered the coach- 
man to drive off as quickly as pos- 
sible towards Highbury. She found 
Bullion House in a tumult on ac- 
count of her absence. 

“ So—your intended victim has 
escaped !” exclaimed Miss Hillary, 
suddenly presenting herself before 
her father, whom Lord Scamp had 
but just left. 

“Ah, Polly—my own Poll—and 
is it you, indeed ?” said her father, 
evidently the worse of wine, ap- 
———— her unsteadily—* Come, 

iss me, ve t—where—where have 
you been, you little puss—puss— 
puss 3? 

“ To Newgate, sir!” replied his 
daughter, in a quick stern tone, and 
retreated a step or two from her ad- 
vancing father. 

“ N—n—ew-gate !—New—new— 

te!” he echoed, as if the word 

ad suddenly sobered him. “Well 
—Mary—and—what of that?” he 
added, drawing his breath heavily. 

“To think that your blood flows 
in these veins of mine!” continued 
Miss Hillary, with extraordina 
energy, extending her arms towa 
him. “I call vou father—and yet” 
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—she shuddered—“ you are a guilty 
man—you have laid a snare for the 
innocent. Tremble, sir! tremble ! 
Do you love your daughter? I tell 
you, fath. r, that if your design had 
succeeded, sne would have lain dead 
in your house within an hour after 
it was told her! Oh, what—what 
am I saying t—where have I been !” 

her hand to her fore- 
head: her high excitement had pas- 
sed away. Her father had recover- 
ed from the shock occasioned by her 
abrupt reappearance. He walked 
to the door, and sbut it. 

“Sit down, Mary,” said he, stern- 
ly, pointing to the sofa. She obey- 
ed him in silence. 

“ Now, girl, tell me—are you drunk 
or sober? Where have you been? 
What have you been doing ?”’ he in- 
quired with a furious air. She hid 
her face in her hands, and wept. 

“You are driving me mad, father !” 
she murmured. 

“Come, come! HET Mat 
ying the coward now, Mi 
ere’s all your bold spirit gone ? 

What! can’t you bully me any 
more? Snivel on then, and beg my 
iveness!—What do you mean, 
Miss,” said he, extending towards 
her his clenched fist, “by talking 
about this fellow Elliott being—my 
victu ? Eb !—Tell me, you auda- 
cious hussy ! you ungrateful vixen ! 
what dye mean ’?—Say, what the 
d——| has come to you?” She made 
no answer, but continued with her 
face concealed in her hands. “ Oh 
—I’m up to all this! I see what 
you’re after! I know you, young 
dare-devil!— You think you can 
bully me into letting you marry this 
brute—this beggar—this swindler ! 
—Ah, ha! you dont know me 
though! By — but I believe 
ou and he are in league to take m 
ife!” He paused, gasping wit 
- His daughter remained si- 

“What has turned you so 

me?” he continued in the 
same violent tone and manner.— 
“Haven’t I been a kind father to you 
all my an ie 

“Oh yes, yes, yes! dear father, I 
know you have!” sobbed Miss Hil- 
lary, rising and throwing herself at 
his feet. 

“ Then why are you behaving in 
this strange way to me?” he inquir- 
ed, somewhat softening his tone. 


lent. 
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“Mary, isn’t your poor mother 
stairs dying; end if I lose her aid 
ou too, what’s to become of me?” 
Miss Hillary wept bitterly. “ You'd 
better kill your old father outright 
at once than kill him in this slow 
way! or send him to a mad-house, 
as you surely will! Come, Molly— 
my own little Molly—promise me 
to think no more of this wretched 
fellow! Depend on’t he’ll be re- 
venged on me yet, and do me an in- 
tt Bi he can? Surely the devil him- 
sent the man across our family 
ce! I don’t want you to marry 
rd Scamp since you don’t like 
him—not I! It’s true I have longed 
this many a year to marry you to 
some nobleman, to see you 
and nappy ; but, if you can’t 
my Lord Scamp, why—I give him 
up! And if I give him up, won’t you 
meet me half way, and make us all 
happy again by giving up this fellow 
so unworthy of you? He comes 
from a d——d bad stock, believe 
me! Remember—his father gambled, 
and—cut his throat,” added Hillary 
in a low tone, instinctively: in 
as he recollected the —SS 
upon Elliott by his uttérdree of 
these words on a former occasion. 
“Only think, Molly! My daughter, 
with a vast fortune—scraped toge- 
ther during a long life by her fa- 
ther’s hard labor—Molly—the onl 
thing her father loves, —— 
ways po poor mother — to fling 
herself into the arms of a common 
thief—a—a gaol-bird, a felon, a fel- 
low on his way to the gallows”— 

“Father!” said Miss Hillary so- 
lemnly, suddenly looking up into her 
father’s face, “ You know that this is 
false! You know that he is acquitted 
—that he is innocent: you knew it 
from the first—that the charge was 
false !” 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined 
he was succeeding in changing his 
daughter’s determination, was im- 
measurably disappointed and shock- 
ed at this evidence of his failure. 
He bit his lips violently and looked 
at her fiercely, his countenance dark- 
ening upon her sensibly. Scarce 
suppressing a horrible execration,— 
turning a deaf ear to all her passion- 
ate entreaties on behalf of Elliott,— 
he rose, forcibly detached her arms, 
which were clinging to his knees, 
and rung the bell. 









a2 
“Send Miss Hillary’s maid here,” 
said he, hoarsely. e woman with 


a frightened air soon made her ap- 


pearance. 

“Attend Miss Hillary to her room 
immediately,” said he sternly, and 
his disconsolate daughter was led 
out of his presence, to spend a night 
of sleepless agony. 


——‘*' On bed 
reo flung, sleep from her pillow 
es e 


All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds: till the grey morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love: and then, perhaps, 
Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 
Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 
That o’er the sick imagination rise — 
And in a colors paint the mimic 
scene!” 


Many more such scenes as the one 
above described followed between 
Mr. Hillary and his daughter. He 
never left her from the moment he 
entered till he quitted his house on 
his return to the City. Threats, en- 
treaties, promi j t pro- 
mises—all the artillery of persuasion 
or coercion that he knew how to use, 
he brought to bear upon his wearied 
and harassed daughter, but in vain. 
He suddenly took her with him into 
Scotland ; and after spending there 
a wretched week or two, returned 
more dispirited than he had left. He 
hurried her to every place of amuse- 
— he could of. oe 
wou ive part er rty, for- 

tful & his”, 4 wife’s Gunton. 
then let a week or longer elapse in 
dull and, morose seclusion. Once 
he was carried by his passion to 
. such a pitch of frenzy, that he 
struck her on the side of her head, 
and severely !—nor manifested any 
signs of remorse when he beheld 
her staggering under the blow. But 
why stay to particularize these pain- 
ful scenes? Was this the way to 
put an end to the obstinate infatua- 
tion of his daughter? No—but to 
increase and strengthen it—to add 
fuel to the fire. Her womanly 
pride—her sense of  justiceo—came 
—powerful auxiliaries—to support 
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her love of :the injured Elliott. 
She bore his ill-treatment at length 
with a kind of apathy. She had 
long lost all respect for her father, 
conscious as she was that he had 
acted most atrociously towards Hl. 
liott; and presently after “some 
natural tears” for her poor mother, 
she became wearied of the mono. 
tonous misery she endured at Bul- 
lion House, and ready to fly from it. 
Passing over an interval of a month 
or two, during which she continued 


to eh up some correspondence 
with Elliott, who never told her the 
extreme mi —the absolute want 


he was suffering, since her father re- 
fused to give him a character such as 
would procure him admission to an- 
other situation, and he was therefore 
reduced to the most precarious 
means possible of procuring a live- 
lihood. Miss Hillary, overhearing 
her father make arrangements for 
taking her on a long visit to the con- 
tinent—where he might, for all she 
knew, leave her to end her days in 
some convent—fled that night in de- 
speration from Bullion and 
sought refuge in the humble resi- 
dence of an old servant of her fa- 
ther’s. Here she lived, for a few days, 
in terrified seclusion—but she Yaa Dab 
have spared her alarms, for her father 
received the news of her flight with 
sullen apathy—merely exclaiming, 
“ Well—as she has made her bed 
the must lie upon it.” He made no 
inquiries after her, nor attempted to 
induce her to return. When at 
length apprised of her residence, he 
did not go near the house. He had 
evidently given up the struggle in 
despair, and felt indifferent to any 
ihe. that might befal his daughter. 
e heard that the banns‘of marria 
between her and Elliott were b- 
lished in the parish church where 
her new residence was situated—but 
offered no opposition whatever. He 
affixed his signature when required 
to the document necessary to trans- 
fer to her the sum of money—L.600, 
standing in her name in the funds, 
in sullen silence. 
(To be continued.) 
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ALCIBIADES THE YOUNG MAN. 
Scruzs I—IV., 


t Now for the love of Love, and her soft hoars, 
Lets not confound the time with conference harsk : 
JJ " 
ithout some pleasure now: What sport to-night 
PM Antony-and Claopalra. 


Tue Greeks—whatever March of Intellect, Penny ine, and the 
Diffusion of Useless Knowledge, may think of it— were shrewd fellows in 
their way. They did not light their nuptial chambers with’a fetid vapor, 
convey pigs to the shambles at the rate of miles an hour, nor rifle 
a-hunting on their tea-kettles—yet something of the arts that refine and 
ennoble luxury was revealed to the countrymen of Phidias and Ictinus. 
Athens had no such orators as Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. Spring Rice, or 
that liberal scion of the “House of Russell,” who denounces 
associations, BECAUSE veel bring into occasional union the different 
of the community—yet enes and Æschines were well enough for 
such audiences ao (hey had to deal with, in times when the utterance of 
a sentiment similar to the noble Lord’s would not have been procesy 
the best means of keepin popu. The Dionysian festival wi 
no such tragedies as the arlos of a certain petit littérateur (so chris- 
tened by that clever old vagabond, Talleyrand), whose shrimp re we 
have more than once seen followed by the deep, unfathomable eye of his 
godfather, with a glance not indicative of the highest degree of venera- 
thon—yet the Agamemnon of A’schylus, the King Œdipus of Sophocles, 
and the Medea of Euripides, were AY ee laxatives, on the 
cathartic prineiple of Aristotle, for the turbulent passions of spectators, 
bier rate nothing of sehr EE and ue S been — — — 
intellectual system. Then their language—though, as prenologi 6Co 
turers have recently and justly ohesrved, it comets — je pirea 
has so rich a choice and copiousness of these words, gives such “a soul 
to the objects of sense,” and such a “ body to the abstractions of metaphy- 
sics,” that we used to flatter ourselyes some small notions of things too 
had crept into the unfurnished corners of our ly-developed pericra- 
nium, in the process of acquiring it. Nay, so little has the conceit been 
taken out of us, that we should not decliné the challenge of the most re- 
doubtable bumposopher that ever discoursed to an auditory of 2000, at 
twopence penny a-head, to meet him on his own ground—with a clear 
stage and no favor—minute time—for £500 a-side, to be made up by our 

ar be d — f — nd occiput, ee 

we go far beyon m ies of sinciput a > cere- 
bellum ; Sad bave only to proclaim this circumstance in an opening ad- 
dress, in order to ruin his itinerant speculations for ever and a day. Our 
paon ANTHROPOLOGY, founded on the doctrines of an illegible Greek MS., 

i part of the royal library in an “uninhabited island. not yet di 
— It divides mankind—and womankind—into four classes, the. 
encephalic, the thoracic, the abdominal, and the fundamental, according to 
the relative proportions of the bodily regions referred to by these names 
in different individuals. From each, evidence of faculties and di 
tions may be drawn, ially from the “last not least.” Let our 
nious rival only make the experiment; and if, for one lady’s c 
racter slowly and doubtfully evolved by handling there be not ten 
instantaneously manifested by manipulation at the other end of the spinal 
vertebree, we bind ourselves to take a ticket for his next course of lectures, 
and to—attend them. 

To return to our muttons—the Greeks and their language:—what we 
happen to be envying @em at this particular crisis, is their wonderful 
power of analysis and discrimination—their prodigious nicety in marking 


LJ 
ne 
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out and shading off the conterminous provinces of a complex notion. 
Think of thirteen separate and individual names for the progressive “acts” 
of life, from the “infant, mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” to the 
“last scene of all, that ends this strange eventful history!” Shakspeare 
himself, in the little-known and never-quoted passage here alluded to, 
makes but seven stages of the journey graveward. And we, were we writ- 
ing Greek—which we do in a style almost equal to our English—should 
never have been driven to that hateful periphrasis—young man—so redo- 
lent of Heine and young Germany, Victor Hugo and young France, and 
othor reminiscences dangerous to the equilibrium of our stomach—with 
which we have been forced to disfigure our running title. We have a 
sneaking kindness for “us youth,” were it only for the sake of Falstaff; but 
when Sir John adds, “young men must live,” we are fain to answer, with 
the French —— je n’en vois pas la nécessité. Between youth and 
man, if peop e must live at all, it should be after the fashion of the mar- 
mot, “ which absconds all winter, and doth feed upon its own fat.” To,see 
them is horrible ; to hear them is as bad as to sit out the first appearance 
of a rhetorical advocate in the General Assembly, or a debate in the re- 
formed House of Commons. 

At that age we leave off shaving for a beard, and begin to suspect that 
there is not quite so much amusement in shaving to get rid of one. 

At that age the soft bloom of puberty is hardened—the superficial charm 
of vernal tints has melted away—and the fates of nineteen out of every 
— male friends we meet, appear to us to be settling into hopeless ug- 


ess. 
At that age we ponent ourself the greatest genius on earth—an opinion 
long since abandoned by all except our enemies. 

At that age those whose wise parents have had them finished at a Ger- 
man university, renounce “all the articles of the Christian faith.” The 
Devil smiles a melancholy smile, and wishes he could be of their way of: 


At that age we planned an epic poem, a history, and a didactic essay 
freedom 


At that age, “adoring Fredericks,” and “devoted Carolines,” for the 
first time calculate the price of beef. Frederick perceives that to resign 
“his own and only one” will not darken the whole vista of his future days. 
Caroline adopts the prudent belief that one man may do nearly as well as 
another to pay the bills and become the father of her children. 

At that Alcibiades was already the Lovetace of Athens, and ac- 
quainted with a trick or two, which Richardson would have imna kinod if he 
could. In a word, he was between his twentieth and his five-and-twentieth 
year. ’Tis the sole period of his career at which we absolutely hate him 
—why, the story of Glycerium will explain. 





GLYCERIUM, hter of Ariston—an orphan-heiress—still unclaimed by 
her nearest bachelor-kinsman—still under the careless guardianship of an 
aged uncle—was one of the few with whom Alcibiades found cunning and 
compulsion equally needful. She was among the fairest virgins of Athens. 
Slander had never breathed upon her fame. At the very moment when 
maids and matrons were emulously courting the son of Clinias, she seemed 
scarcely to know of his existence. Of hers he was but too well aware. 
The chilness of her glance struck no cold into his heart. His eye told her 
this fact plainly enough : yet she appeared to require a more distinct inter- 

. Often at public festivals he sought to tempt her into conversation ; 

er answers were as calm as if addressed to one of her own sex. Those 
who gain their notions of antiquity at second-hand, will be surprised to 
learn that he made or found many other opportunities of pressing his trea- 
cherous suit. A thousand female witnesses would then—had the evil eye 
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been more than a fable—have blasted the object of his preference ; but that 


er 


pee you could trust her words or her features—was nothing to 





Let the ies speak for themselves. Alcibiades encounters Glycerium 
returning from the temple of Ceres. d 
, Scene I. 
ALCIBIADES. GLYCERIUM. 


Alc. You keep, then, to your point, 
beautiful Glycerium ! Al that [ tell 
you of your charms, and of my feel- 
ings, is — but poetry ? 

Glyc. (laughtng.) Mere, down- 
right poetry. I keep to my point. 

Ak. And though I sware the dee 
est and the dearest oath thyself 
—— — 

lye. I keep to my point. 

Al. And Fhall Rotting: nothing 
persuade thee of fhe —— 

a persevering zeal, they teac 
things yield; and is thy heart, en- 
chanting girl, to be the unyielding 
prodigy of nature? Demand of me 
—O, demand. what thou wilt! De- 
mand gifts—— 

Glyc. Alcibiades, you speak with 
Glycerium! 

Alc. With Glycerium indeed—the 
roud Glycerium !—Demand sacri- 
ces! Demand proofs and trial! O, 

demand——— 

Giyc. Well, then, I demand time 
for the probation. 

Alc. Time? What time? 

Glyc. O, not too much of it either. 
— a couple of years. 

Alc. (Ingignant.) Glycerium, do I 
deserve your mockery ? 

Glyc. (Still more sportively.) Good 

above us! who is mocking? If 

y flame be so vehement, why 
should it not last all the longer? 
There are fiery mountains, if travel- 
lers speak sooth, that have been 
— on for centuries. But, in- 
Alc, well ip he indeed? 5 

Glyc. In it were a pity that 
our ean should pA long 
in mourning, and our young matrons 
beso long faithful to their husbands. 
Now, Alcibiades, art thou resolved ? 
Shall our bargain stand for the two 
years? 

Alc. He, sweet Glycerium, loves 
thee not who could love the for two 


? To 
us, all N 


years—love without possession— 
and yet live. 

Glyc. Not so, not so! So soon as 
I saw life in danger, I might mitigate 
my prudery, limit the experi- 
ment. 


Alc. Life in danger, saidst thou ! 
O, if that might touch thee, name me 
but an enemy to rush upon—a mon- 
ster to contend with! 

. As if we were living in the 
of Alcides, when there were 
emean lions and fire-breathing 
hydras !—Good son of Clinias, you 
understand me not, because you wil 
not understand me. The danger to 
life, of which I spoke, must be nei- 
ther more nor less than a —— con- 
sumption—the fruits of too pro- 
tracted expectation. 

Alc. You hold fast, then, by this 
jocular demand? 

ot I hold fast by this serious de- 
mand; and I tender thee free choice 
of entering an thy suitor-service to- 
day—or to-morrow. 

Alc. (Proudly.) Glycerium, have 
you never heard that conquerors, 
who strain too hard their conditions 
with the conquered, often end by 
gaining less than at first was offered 

em? 

Glyc. O yes; the case at least ma 
be ——— 

Alc. The case has happened ; be- 
lieve me, happened often. 

Glye. (Bitlerly.) Who questions it ? 
Only it is one shall never happen 
betwixt thee and me. 

Alc. Shall it not ?—Thinkst thou 
it shall not ?—A wager on it! This 
case shallcome ; come speedily! Why 
dost thou hesitate ? Thy hand upon’t! 
The wager bolds. 

Glyc. (With anger.) Shameless ! I 
laugh at this juvenile audacity, 
which venal courtesans and vile 
coquettes have trained thee to. 
Dreamst thou, because they have 


G 
days 
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Htened to thee, that now nothing 
can withstand thee? Know that thy 
charms—charms, forsooth !—are in 
th eyes se worthless, so despicable, 


Alc. Hush, my good Glycerium ! 


pees ten da 


Su 
and these lines 
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ys to have elapsed. 
will be sure to come up for poor Glycerium :— 


[J uly, 


You are heaping errors upon errors. 

A foe ised is already half-victo- 

rious; since where a Greens 

is awanting——en cerium, 

we ee again, and that right sud- 
enly ! 


Then try the Sortes Shaksperiane, 


“Was ever woman in this humor woo’d ? 
Was ever woman in this humer won? 
Pll have her---but I will net keep her long.” 


They may stand as the motto of 


Scans Il. 
‘Giyoxpium’s Bath-room. . 


GLYCERIUM (in the bath). 


Mysis. Might I venture to ask thee, 
my gracious mistress, why for some 
time past thou sigbest so at inter- 
vals, — drawest thy breath so pi- 


Gly. (Adonsehed.) Isigh? I draw. 
my breath so deep? I believe thou 
art raving, Mysis; do I indeed do 


so? 

Mysis. O yes, often, .very often ! 
Even when thou art wrapt in sleep, 
and probably in dreams, thou w 
utter, ever and anon, strange words, 
then start up with so terrified an air, 
that I: tremble with thee, Heaven 
knows how h — 

Glyc. To think I ahould know 

‘nothing of all-this ! 

Mysis. ’Tis true, however; abso- 
lutely true. And besides—if you 
would not take it ill to be told - 


Glyc. Well? 

Mysts. I don’t know—it is possible 
———perhaps I deceive myself—— 
even that matchless, lovely bloom 
upon your cheeks —— (hesitates 


again.) 

Glyc. (Angrily.) Wilt not have 
done with thy stammering? Out 
with it at once, or not at all. 

Mysis. That lovely bloom of health 
has seemed for these last seven days, 
to be — 

Glyc. I half believe the idiot is 
daring to make game of me. 


Mysis. (a female slags). 


O no! Not so indeed. 
Rather have I been guessing on all 
sides what secret trouble could be 
thus disquieting thy bosom—and so 
I found out——— 

Glyc. Indeed! Thou foundest 
somewhat, did’st thou! Ha, ha, ha! 
Well, and it was—— 

Mysis. That I had no occasion to 
be ing so much about the mat- 
ter; that it was probably a certain 
trouble, which generally makes its 
first appearance with our fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, and until our for- 
tieth, or fiftieth, or oftentimes our 
sixtieth, departs not—the TROUBLE 


Glyc. Poor Mysis, I fear me the 
trouble of madness has got hold of thee; 
for a guesser, at least, thou art irre- 
trevably ruined. 

Mysis. That may the — for 
thy own sake forbid! What, most 
beautiful Glycerium, adorned with 
ali the of Love’s goddess, 
wouldst thou still be unacquainted 
with Love’s self? Wouldst thou 
still reckon it an honor to remain fri- 
gid and insensible? Believe me— 
me who have lived longer in the 
world than thou—in thy place—— 

Giyc. (Laughing.) No doubt, no 
doubt, in my place wouldst thou 
otherwise demean thyself, since I— 
by happy fortune—am not Mysis. 

Mysis. Be what thou wilt! To 


Mysis. 


‘OF LOVE. 
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the afme.moment, and throws on, ia ; 


yet one often forfeits this kind of great disorder, the first garment she 


ppinces for ever, by disdaining it 
too long. O Glycerium, it now rests 
solely with thyself, to become the 
envy of thy sisters, the first of thy 
sex. Despise not the counsel of thy 
faithful slave, and profit by the aus- 
icious opportunity that may per- 
Bye. Is he fool i king 
. Is the again 
riddles? What, prithee, is this aus- 
— opportunity I am not to 
2 


Mysis. Nay, feign not thyself so 
i aut of Chat Si Athens Kuowa’ 
ny it not at least to me, that the 
flower of our Attic youth, the fair- 
est, the hopefullest of Greeks— 
Gie. Ha, 


ha, ha! Art thou there O 


at last, madam go-between? I can 
fancy thou of Alcibiades. 

ysis. To be sure I do. To whom 
but Alcibiades could these epithets 
belong ? 

Giy. In thy eyes, perhaps, but 
not in mine! Pity, mn r Mysis, 
thou art not some een years 
younger, and he himself does not 

rthee! He loves his own prai 
too well not to debase himself, for a 
few moments, out of gratitude. 

Mysis. O no; my wishes could 
never soar so hi 

Glyc. Nor mine sink so low. To 
be serious, Mysis! As you value my 
favor, henceforth not a word of 
this young profligate, who coquets 
it with every courtesan in Athens 
—but assuredly never shall with 
me. Could you believe it, but the 
other day the insolent offered to wa- 

with me — — Enough of him! 
ou shalt be most grievously chas- 
tised—I will have thee ed with 


rods till the blood run down thy back thee, 


i name ever again escape thy 

Mysis. Well, then, if I am no long- 
er to speak of him and for him, let 
him —te t him (running off ) do it for 
himself! 

Glyc. (Amazed, and calling after 
her.) How? What’s this? What 
saidst thou? Mysis, remain! 

Alcibiades. (Starting out of a hiding- 

where he has heard all, behind 
Glycerium’s back.) She said, beauti- 
ful Glycerium—— 

Gly. ( Terrified.) Gods! Dread- 
ful! Who dares? (Turning round, 
she sees Alcibiades; springs up in 
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can lay hold of.) ! Infamous |— 
Mysis! Slaves! Myrto! Mysis. 
Ak. Spare thy lungs, beautiful 
Glycerium! Mysis is probably by - 
this time too far off to hear thee; 
too far off are all other witnesses, 
whom—even could thy cries bring: 
them hither—thy modesty no doubt 
would wish away again. Beside 
thee thou hast none but a young 
man, who to — the pang o 
— for love, has ventured on.. 
a step- the temerity—the audacious, 
ingenuity of which—thou wilt—for.,- 
the sake of that very love—forgive. . 


a 
rinking into a carner.). 
Touch me not, of: 
——away from me! or — š 
Alc. Seest thou, dear Glycerium, 
what a silly thing threats are in some. 
positions? They expire, yet un. 
spoken, on the lips of the threatener : 
so do but allow me a few wards 
to— . 
Glyc. Acourst be thou, and accurst’ 
each word of thine, insidious villain! - 
—Corrupting slaves—hoalding no in-- 
decency too base, so it but serve 
thy appetites!—I tell thee once. 
again, away ! and take with thee my 
utter abhorrence for the future, as- 
thou hast had my indifference in the 


Alc. And why, Glycerium—i ad- 
jure thee tell me why has this indif- 
ference pursued me? She, that alone 
has forced me to such bold expe» 
diente—O how was she offended } 
what dost thou require in the man 


that is to please thee? 3 
Giyc. ceforth I shall ule 
that he -be as unlike as possible tọ 


egregious villain ! : 
Alc. Aa answer that sounds well 
«and nothing — Dust thou bh 
uire in him a ? 

* is nobler than mine? Dost thou 
require wealth? I have as much as 
any citizen of Athens. Renown? 
Methinks what I have reaped is, for 
my years, suffictent ; not to mention 
that the seed I’ve sown for time to 
come, bids fairer than my neigh- 
bors’! Dost thou require beauty of 
person? Listen to the judgment of 
thy sisters ;—thou wilt hardly hear 
a judgment to my prejudice. 

Glyc. I listen only to my own ; 
and in accordance with that, sooner 


shall the vilest, the blackest Moor 
become my chosen lover, than 
thou. Away with a coin, that has 
ed already — a thousand 
nds, and in each lost more and 
more, till scarce a jot of worth re- 
mains! 

Ale. (With a tone of half-bitter 
feeling.) Excellent! A conceit,which 
probably—in such a situation, such 
a dress—no maiden ever yet has 
lighted on! (Calmly.) O, Glycerium, 
how strong and how glowing my 
love must be to bear, without 
abating, what is so wont to annihi- 
late atfection—contemptuons, un- 
merited mockery. No, maiden, as 
fair—far fairer than a goddess-grace 
—thou canst not in earnest mean 
play Diana with me; or, if thou 
t, [et me be thy Endymion !*— 
suffer this arm—which no other 
ever yet repelled —to wind around 
thee. Be thou the elm, and I the 
vine-branch! ‘Fhe only one art thou, 
who has taaght me that true love is 
omnipotent; I will teach thee, in 
return, that all the joys of earth are 
leas than nothing to the raptures of 
tenderness. (H: embraces her. She 
looses herself from him with marks 
of sovereign disgust; and he lets her 


) 
P Giy. Off! I tell thee. Joys with 
thee were to me the pains of hell. 
Off! or «ven these weak hands 
shall try to tear out thy lascivious 


es. 

vale. (Laughing.) 
i’faith, in which they shall not lightly 
speed! A robbery, against which I 
must struggle pretty lustily! Tvo 
dear would be my loss, did I no 
longer sec—no longer see this bo- 
som, shining like the marbles of 
Phidias—wax seven times refined 
yields to it, as morning twilight to 
the sua :—this arm, this face,—O, 
not the mere roses of youth, but 
even the flush of anger gives it 
matchless charms. Glycerium! too 


ta 
wi 
Q 


An experiment, 
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[J aly ? 


exquisite Glyceriam! is thy hate for 
me really, then, so vehem :nt! 

Glyc. More vehement than words 
can breathe. 

Alc. And not a hope of change! 

Glyc. The gods will never punish 
me so heavily. For the last time I 
tell thee—Begone ! 

Alc. And for the first time I tell 
thee, that passion makes thee blind. 
Thou ———— me go, and — 
thee not of the consequence of going ; 
bethinkst thee not, that ase age 
broad daylight—across this open 
court, o’erlooked by twenty jealous 
eyes—out of this door, which leads 
to nothing but thy bath-room— 
*twould bring upon thee endless and 
immeasurable troubles. 

Glyc. What troubles can it bring, 
when I proclaim aloud the ignomi- 
nious fraud that helped thee here! 

Alc. Poor maiden, then wouldst 
thou only publish thy own shame! 
—Knowst thou the world so little, 
as not yet to know its inclination to 
think the worst of every one? Ah! 
often enough has it transformed he- 
roic deeds to crimes. Here too will 
it approvo its power ; hore, where ill 
construction borders so close on pro- 
bability. Alcibiades alone with Gly- 
euo Alone with — in tho baih 
room! O, by my word, report speaks 
of both of A o favorably for any 
one to believe we would squander 
such precious moments on simple 
conversation. 

Glyc. Slanderer, the reputation of 
my virtue stands as firmly as that of 
thy M. 

Alc. Doubly bad for thee, if the 
latter rank so high!—Then must it 
have devoured thy innocence more 
quickly than the wolf the lamb. Im- 
peach me just as bitterly as you 
please; they will reckon it for cer- 
tain that you hide—the head ch 
of the impeachinent. Load me wit 
invectives, and they will put down 
the effect of thy purity to the account 





s 





—————" Tales of love, 
How the pale Phabe, hunting in a grove 


First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

S ie tuvak eternal fire that never dies: 

How she convey’d him softly in a alexp, 

His temples c:own'd with poppy, to the steep 

Had of old Latmog, where she stoops each night, 

Gilding the mountain with ber brother’ light, 
Faithful Shepherdess. 


To kiss her sweetest.” — Fai 
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of—disappointed expectations. 

hoande of thy sisters, who would 
not have ict me depart from them a0 
much disgraced, will assuredly not 
give thee credit for a yirtue, of which 

y feel themselves incapable. Thou 
wilt only have lost Mer, without 
escaping a scandal—hitherto uncer- 
tain, pow confirmed. And lastly—— 
but why am I speaking to the winds? 
It is thy — Ishould go; I obey 
thee depart. (As if going.) 

Glyc. — rh a minute, with 

cast upwards ; then with passion- 
— anxiety.) Alcibiades! 

Alc. Well? Dost thou recollect 
thyself? Am I permitted to remain ? 

Glyc. Not that not that! -But yet 
—by are way, which leads elang a 
covered passage, past my chamber, 
thro: ‘gh a private doar by this I 
would have thee go. . 

Ale. (Considers for a couple of se- 

is having taken him by swr- 
prise.) Impossible! Pardon me, beau- 
tiful Gl ycerium, if for once I have my 
own way, since thou so often hast 
had thine. A covered passage! -Past 
thy chamber! through a private 
door! O no, that is the path of only 
a favored, happy lover! The scorn- 
ed, despised, rejected, would profane 
it. Far shorter ways has he to choose, 
and chooses—that by which he came. 
Farewell. (As if going.) 

Glye. (Anzxiously.) Alcibiades! 

Al. Well? Your pleasure ? 

Gly. Ha! miscreant, too well 
thou knowest that how I must bid 
thee stay.—Excellent! Is this thine 
art of conquering maidens? Is it in 
ikis thy charms’ allmightiness con- 
sists? Does it become a man—not 
yet dead to all sense of shame— 
when he encounters modesty, to 
have resort to force? 

Ale. And who here talks of furce? 
Look on me, Glycerium: these arms 
are strong and muscular ; they have 
wrestled victoriously with men; but 
not yet have I essayed to throw 
them round thee—or, if I did, that 
feeble f ! was sufficient to undo 
them.—Nay, more! Behold, J am not 
80 —— as thou perchance sup- 
posest (showing adagger, hitherto con- 


cealed beneath his mantle.) Out of fore- th 


sight I brought it hither; and thou 
wouldst not have been the first of 
thy sex to sink down—at sight of 

an argument—from the cruel- 
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est of beauties to the most comply- 
ing. But what a libidinous Satyr 
might deem glorious, is loathsome to 
the son of Clinias. Surprise and 
stratagem he counts legitimate; but 
Jorce—fye upon’t! Away with thee, 
worthless weapon. Bodies thou 
he subdue ; but souls thou 
couldst never change, souls thou 
couldst never bless! Away with 
thee! (Casts it disdainfully into a cor- 


ner. 

Glyc. Excellent again! Vapor 
vey with thy magnanimity before a 
maid, whose good name thou so in- 
famously plottest to destroy—whom, 
not content with the vilest artifice, 
thou threatenest now with ill report 
from others, and slander from thy- 
self. Villain, is not that worse than 
to subdue with daggers 1 

Ale. Do I hear aright? I threat- 
ened thee with slander? When did 
I that? 

Giyc. Saidst thou not two seconds 
ago, they would believe thes more 
readily than me ? . 

Alc. How falsely you interpret all 
about me, because you handle all 
with prejudice! My silence—I said, 
or meant to sa — would credit 
sooner than thy . No, Glyce- 
rium, it shall not be for thy sake 
Alcibiades will begin to study the 
most abandoned of all vices—falee- 
hood. Freely will he confess the 
truth—ay, even of this interview— 
to every one that asks bim. But that 
he should go out into the open mar- 
ket-place, assemble the citizens of 
Athens, and recount to them how 
scornfully thou hast entreated him ; 
to — that, would really be too 
much. 

Glyc. And who demands it? Ge- 
nerostly in thee were a penance for me. 
I ask only justice: justice towards a 
girl—whom—thou thyself hast com- 
pelled—to become thy — 

Alc. (Hastily interrupting her.) 
have compelled thee to it? Com- 
pelled thee? Good gods! I compel 
a maiden to be my enemy, for whom 
I would a thousand times have sacri- 
ficed my life—and sacrifice it pow! 
O how, Glycerium, how have I dong 

is 2 


is? 
Glyc. You think, then, that the 
daring style in which you first soli- 
cited my favor; your contumelious 
wager ; your corrupting of a wretch- 
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ed slave—who shall dearly pay for 


it—your stratagem ; your 
threats ; should not the least offend 
met 


Ale. Pardon me, ——— if of 
all these accusations I try to meet 
the first alone. All the other steps 
are the steps of unrequited love—a love 
that now has nothing left to lose! 
O acknowledge that a case like this 
excuses any thing. But I wooed thee 
daringly? Daringly, Glycerium ? 
Look around thee, and name me the 
maiden I have wooed with so much 
constancy and truth. Was I not 
blind to a thousand becks—with eyes 
for none but thee? At every festival 
did I not press as near thee as I 
could? Were not my first proposals 
as modest as words could make 


them? If perchance I did not cringe : 


so low as others—did not so humbly 
' kiss the dust from off your sandals ; 
if carpi aie amazed when you re- 
` qui in sport so lengthened a pro- 
pation: O bethink thee that tan 
AxcrpiapEs—that Nature, when she 
formed me, blent fire largely in the 
compound. It warms, but it con- 
sumes ;—to conceal it is impossible. 
oa The more reasonably may 
one shun its neighborhood. 
_ Ale. And yet in the whole universe 
is nothing nobler than this youthful 
fire! Alli that lives draws life from 
this! Yet loathes it contempt and 
mockery more than its kindred ele- 
ment loathes water. Hadst thou 
declined my love in favor of ano- 
ther earlier passion, I could have 
suffered, and n still. *But mock- 
aa ! such bitter mockery !—Yes, 
Glycerium, what I have since done, 
I do not yet repent of; but if it ap- 
pears to thee so infamous, come then, 
revenge thyself! but not with the 
revenge of hate. (He takes up the dag- 
ger.) See, against thee I would not 
use this steel; perhaps you may 
scruple less to turn it against me; 
and I—I too will rather endure its 
int than thy angry glances. It 
ills with more tolerable pain. (He 
offers it to her. She lets it fall.) 
— Dissembler ! How prompt to 
P r things, of which you see be- 
orehand that they cannot be accept- 
ed! And how obdurate in others, 


which your own heart should dic- 
tate! But as? thy very words shall 
“snare thee. it be true that Gly- 


cerium is dear to thee—that the hope 
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of her regard is precious—obsy her 
now. She decani to implore, where 
she has a right to c 

Alc. And what? . 

Glyc. Again, as if you knew not! 
That you will go; go instanily; go 
by that door. 

Alc. How much dost thou demand 


-of me, and how low dost thou rate 


my common sense ! Shall I sacrifice 
what cost me so much trouble, 
bribery, danger, dnd uneasiness ! 
Shall I give up an opportunity that 
never will return! And for what? 
That thy whole wrath may fall upon 
a miserable slave—more compas- 
sionate than thou to my torments; 
that thy scorn, thy coldness, thy re- 
proaches, may henceforth doubly 
persecute me? 
Glyc. That need not be. I can 
forgive and forget. 
lc. Forget? So cannot I—Glyce- 
rium, Glycerium, what ecekst thou 
of me? And yet——come, then, I 
will give thee proofs, whether my 
love be genuine or not; I will sa- 
crifice for thee what for no father, 
no brother I could sacrifice; will 
steal away like a detected thief; 
if thou wilt first promise me two 


things. 
Glyc. Promise thee two things? 
am wine th hine ho 
lc. Nothing against thine honor. 

Giyc. First say then, what? 

Alc. And give such promise that 
I can be certain of thy keeping it? 

Glyc. That thou mayst be as soon 
as I tender thee my lightest word. 
Falsehood these lips have never 
uttered; d tion I have never 
known; and that dissimulation is a 
stranger to —— 
thy own experience might have 
taught thee. 

ic. le himself.) Good! She 

begins already to say more than is 
quite necessary. (Alowd.) You pro- 
mise then ? 

Giye. Í never promised what I 
knew not of. First, therefore, let 
me hear. 


Alc. Thou promisest that I may 


depart with at least the hope of one 
day returning under happier aus- 
pices—that to my passion, stead- 
fastly enduring, every favorable 

rospect be not eternally denied— 
that prepossessions shall not always 
disappoint my wishes. thou 
promise this? No—no! 





— — ——— — — — — — — — 
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Giyc. (With forced calmness. 
Aud th second condition 1 ) 
Ale.: First of all accordance of the 
first, Glycerium ! 
Glye. (Still with forced indiffer- 
ence.) And thy condition 1 
Alc. First of all accordance of my 
first! So must I say again, enchant- 


ng (With a somewhat j 
smile.) I thought the experie 
Alcibiades knew female hearts too 
well not ta be able to interpret si- 
lence. _ 

Alc. O grant it, ye gods, that I 
an: ae it according to my 

i ! y I, dearest maiden, 
my I? 

lyc. And can I tell then what 
thou art to be hereafter, when I know 
hot yet whether even to-day th 
a A —— bee wa 
- (Eagerly approaching her.) 
Glycerium ! Loveliest Glycerium ! 

Glyc. (With a grave, but not an 
angry tone.) No retracting, Alcibi- 
ades. Thy second condition 1 

Ale. (To himself.) Just two minutes 
too soon. (Aloud. second con- 
dition is a trifle for thee to grant; 
it is one—single—kiss. 

Glyc. (Smiling half in mockery.) 
No, young man; to him whom I 
would not give even a forced mark of 
favor, far less shall it be voluntarily 
given. 

Alc. Is this the maiden who per- 
mits me to hope ? 

Giyc. To hope, but nothing more. 
(Moving off.) Come, Alcibiades, 
come! I will show thee the way 
thou must take. 

Ale. (Throwing himself before her 
and seizing her hand, which she seems 
to wish to withdraw, and—leuves.) 
First thy kiss ! Should it be only the 
a of — 

ing.) Hadst thou not 
— d a third condition—that 
I should give it thee 1 

Alc. O, no! Bebold my modera- 
tion ; even fo dare to take tt ie a hap- 
piness. (He kisses her.) Glycerium ! 
— you not yt 

: you not yet let me go? 

Alc. Just—juet these few words 
more. Art thou really the maiden 
Without guile, the maiden who 
never yet dissembled, as but now 
thou boastedst of thyself! O 


Giyc. ee i nearly re- 
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leasing herself.) Well! and what 
then ? 


Ale. Wind thyself about as thou 
wilt, little snake, I let thee not go. 
Then, would I say, have I ensnared 
thee more in thy words than thou 
me in mine. There was fire in that 
kiss— there was the fire of love. 
Maiden without guile, where gottest 
thou this, except—except at least thy 
former abhorrence be over 3 


Giyc. Excellent! Was I not sure 
of itt At the slightest favorable— 
the fruits of nothing but forbear- 


* P his hand 
le. (Pultti is s on 
her — NA Glycerium, ga 
what you would say, and know that 
ep deceive yourself. ee 
ds to his promise—goes hence, 
though it should cost him his life 
as surely as it costs him his peace— 
goes (wuh slow enunciation) as soon 
as you insist upon ù. (With insinu- 
ating tone.) But what if you insist 
not? If you were to be as kind as 
you are charming ? 

Glyc. (Feigning to look angry.) 
Now really-—— 

Alc. I must kiss away—kiss awa 
objections, which the fairest of all 
earthly lips would offer to my ha 
piness. r, faster must I hold 
this charming gin; who would be 
Aglaia, did she not so perversely 
flee the arrowa of brother Love. 
Nay, pay! Turn thyself not from me! 
Hide not from me this bosom’s 
throbbing, which, were that par 
sible, would make it yet more u- 
tiful! (Aneeling.) here, the 
youth that kneels before thee, that 
clasps thy knee in supplication, sup- 
pose him no longer Alcibiades— 
no longer the Athenian hundreds 
of thy sex would fly to greet—no 
longer him whom Fame has loudly 
voiced the favorite of proud Aspa- 
sia—away with his riches and re- 
nown ! Behold in him nothing but— 
a youth so full of the most ardent 
fire!—a youth adjuring thee no 
longer to deny thyself and him life's 
sweetest joy! O maiden, ied thy 
former enmity ! Let the past be past 
for ever! For, by the throne of Love, 
so as I am now, such shull I be 


unchangingly, $f thou be but the 


Gly Half bendi r him.) 
lyc. (Ha nding over him. 
Rise, rise, thou — 

Alc. Is it a friend that bids me ? 
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Glyc. If it be, I fear me a deceived has my heart -so beat before—for 
one. Who can trust theé, incon- none shall it so beat again. 
stant, wno can believe thee, whee- Glyc. Ah! if thou wert but honest , 
dling tongue. : darling boy ! i 
. Glycerium can! For none 





We saw, from the seventh word she spoke to him, how the affair must 
end. ’Tis with virgins us with argand lampe—to deliberate is to be iost. 
The lamp that twinkles is about to—stink ; the maid that parleys is about 
to fall from an angel to a—woman ; from an etherial meteoric creature, 
native to crystalline spheres—disporting with the young-eyed cherubim— 
flitting in the glory of its rainbow hues across the vaulted empyrean—to 
a thing still beauteous, still inestimable, but of the earth—end earthy. 
Dear, Segraded, delicious beings! You may call them butterflies if you 
please, my Lord Byron, but their generation is precisely the reverss. 

Glycerium should have screamed, kicked, scratched—not spoken. 
There was the fatal nia fatal as Clarissa Harlowe’s when .she lett the 
house of her father. Then, us with Clarissa, it became a mere calculation 
of sooner or later. And when our Greek maiden groppe the dagger, you 
perceived—did you not 1—that she was no Lucretia in her soul. 

By the by, how do you like Meissner’s painting with our varnish? In 
comparison with Richardson’s we think its tone sutdued, especially since 
poor benighted pagans—running over with original sin—are the dramatis 
persone. As for throwing too opaque a veil over these particulur scenes, 
we should as soon think of putting a philabeg on Venus, or hanging cur- 

ains in the Titian gallery. 

A few such pictures wcre essential to our moral—and that is cnough— 

nore than enough—to say for them. Thomson, naughty man, yet un- 

nished from drawing-room tables, paints Musidora without any moral at 

ail. But in Spring—too early for river-baths in hazel copses—his amatory 
ethics rise almost to the purity of ours :— 


“ Flush’d by the spirit of the genial year, 
Now from the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, lees and less, the live carnation round; 
Her lips blush deeper sweets; she breathes of youth ; 
‘Khe shining moisture ewells into her eyes 
In brighter how; her wishing bosom heaves 
With palpitations wild; kind tumults seize 

Her veins, and sll her yielding soul is love. 

. From the keen gaze her lover turus away, 
Full of the dear ecsttic power, and sick 
With sighing languishment. Ah, then, ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts ; 
Dare not the infectious sigh ; the pleading look, 
Down.cast and low. in meek submission drest, 
Bat full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 
Gain on your purposod will, Nor in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roses aked a couch, 
While Evening drawe her crimson curtains round, 
Trust your soft minutes with betraying man ! 


Ah poor Glycerium! Had you but studied elocution under Sheridan 
Knowles—and so been well drilled in the Seasons! 





But we must go on with our romance. According as you reckon b 
mgar estimation—by the * Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses ” 
of Virgil—or by widow’s allowance in the indulgent latitude of English 
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law—you will find it necessary to date the next scene. And it will bri 


the stage the she-cumpan 


upon 
fice it for the present, that she was trained in the school 


son, TANDRA. More of her hereafter; suf- 


of Aspasia, did honor 


to her tnstrucivess, and was the most lasting love of Alcibiades 


EGE (eee 


Scunz HI. 


The Gardens of ALCIBIADES. 


ÀLCIBLADES, ANTIOCHUS, TIMANDBA, 


Alc. Welcome, my dears! Still so 
few of you? 

Ant. The rest are waiting in the 
arbor. I gave Timandra my com- 
pany io her welk. 

im. Is this the fashion, Alci- 
biades - Invite us to your premiees 
—and then be the last to show 
yourself !—Three minutes later, and 
Antiochus would have come to a 
declaration in full form. 

Alc. Small credit to thee if thou 
needest so much timeto draw on a 
young fellow to one folly the more. 

ut a truce with this jesttng ; I have 
serious matter in hand !—Rejoice, 
rejoice with me to-day, one and all 
of you. Expresses are already off 
to all I know or ever knew; to all, 
who once a-year at least greet me as 
a friend ; to all of thy sisters, Timan- 
dra, that ever nodded to me: to all 
that is young and beautiful in Athens. 
My tables are breaking down with 
delicacies, and my well-stocked cel- 
lars must be empty to-morrow. 

Ant. And wherefore is all this ? 

Tim. Has Pharnabazus, peradven- 
ture, adopted thee? or hast thou a 
foreboding of death to-morrow, and 
so wishest to be thine own heir to- 
day ? 

Alc. Banter away, banterer ! I shall 
bave the laugh with me in the end. 

Ant. Or is there news of a vic- 

2 


Alc. No! I tell you, no! And yet 
more than such news for me. This 
much, Timandra, J will say to thee: 
the stripling—as you now and then 
salute me—! shail suffer no more; 
from this day forth you must call 
me FATHER. 

im. and Ani. (Both astonished.) 
ather ! 


Alc. Father ! I am just come from 
Glycerium, who has born me a son. 


Tim. (With emotion.) Well—let 
Glycerium then congratulate herself, 
that she has an enduring memorial 
ot her weakness, and that she has 
groaned, not quite for nothing, in 
the midwife’s hands.— What induces 
thee to hail even me with these tid- 
ings ? 

Ale. Can I be joyful, witbout 
withing my friends to shure my 
joy ! 


Joy 

Tim. And can you be mad enough 
to think, that an advantage to my 
‘rival can give me pleasure? 

Aic. It must! it must! Timandra 
is not so childish as to be jealous 
of a girl she has long since sup- 

lanted in my heart. She must re- 
Juice to anticipate a moment, when 
{ may embrace‘ her too as a mother. 
O Timandra, a strange—a wondrous 
thing—is the paternal: feeling ! Long,. 
long ago—thou knowest it—did my 
passion for Glycerium cool; the 
véry anouncement of her pregnan- 
cy scarce moved me. But when 
she sent to me to-day to say—she 
had born a son!—O then Ti- an- 
dra, no sooner had the messenger 
reached me, than I flew after him 
along the streets ; my head uncover- 
ed, my hair undressed ; fast as if an 
alarm to battle had sounded. And 
when I entered the room; when I 
saw my boy; when I took bhim up 
—held him aloft-—pressed him to my 
bosom and my lips—dear girl, our 
tongue is a wretched instrument ; it 
canas little express the smallest part 
of our emotions as a dwarf can bend 
the bow of a giant. 

Tim. Thou hast seen him then 
already—the son of Glycerium 1 

Alc. My son, my son you mean, 
Timandra. 

Tim. (Mocking.) Permit me—in 
the choice between possibility and 


— — — — — — 
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certainty—to keep always to the lat- 
ter 


Ale. Excellent! As if I could not 
see the drift of your question! You 
would make me doubtful where, 
after ail, I confess there can be only 
probability. But grant me to be 
mentally intoxicated ;—who prefers 
not a blest intoxication to a sad 
sobriety ? And besides, I have tokens 
enough to bring me as near as pos- 
sible to certainty. l 

Tim. (As before.) Really! you 
have tokens? Ay, and what might 
they be? 

le. The boy has already just this 
— nose—once so dangerous to 


ee. 

Tim. Babbler ! 

Alc. Has this eye, this mouth; 
cried not; winced not once when I 
drew this steel across his face. 

Tim. What demonstrative, indu- 
bitable proofs ! 

Alc. Add to this the oath of Gly- 
cerium, the oath of a maiden—or 
rather, I should say, of a woman—I 
never yet found guilty of the least 
deception; whose eyes look so in- 
nocent, whose mouth is so artless. 

Tim. Ha, ha, ha! Still better, rarer 


[July, 


evidence! Canst thou not—just by 
way of superfluity—bring forward a 
dream? since, then, thy paternal 
claims (with a derisive curtsy) would 
be — than ec agri 
- (Sportive eatening her. 

Timandra ! Titnandre !—How Beale 
a jealous nymph forgets ! 

— And pray, what am I fer- 


getting , 

Alc. Thy interest, Art thou not 
destroying all dependence on the 
word and faith of thy sex? Art thou 
not putting into my hand a dagger 
to stab thee with so soon as it shall 
please me ?—Blush for thy mistake ! 
and in requital of thy thoughtless- 
ness, be thou at this day’s board the 
first to send the beaker round to the 
health of Glycerium and her babe ! 

Tim. I, indeed ! Truly then, I fear 
me, thou wilt- have to tarry for this 
toast a while too long. 

Alc. Not quite so long as you im- 
agine! For then shalt thou first re- 
ceive the kiss of forgiveness. 

Tim. (Laughing.) Only see! How 
ey ! Well, let us: join the company. 

ave, do you follow us, and harkye 
—bring us the beaker presently. 


Roll ọn ye sickly moons! shake not from your “ horrid hair,”—for hair 
ye have none to shake—but pour down, with P honk pale beams and wizard 


influence, the mingled curse of pestilence an 


war. 


It comes! the sun of Pericles is setting, and clouds, in their dark vo. 


lumes, gather round the dying 


lendor. 


The Peleponnesian war has broken out. The wolves of Lacedsemun 


have rava 
desoluted fields, THe PLAGUE! 


the domain of Pallas. And, worse than Spartan reavers and 


Why did the pen of Thucydides describe it in words that cannot perish? 


Why did Lucretius, Boccacio, 


Defoe, reflect in fainter light those burning 


characters? Why did Wilson call forth a voice of wailing from the man. 


sions of death ? 


ut for these prophetic larcenists—these plagiarists by an- 


ticipation—you should have supped your fill of horrors at our cost. As it 
is, our unborn conceptions must expire without causing one parturient throe 
of pleasing agony. Originality to us is like the air we breathe—like free- 
dom of the press to Whig Attorney-Generals—the high-minded husbands 
of nice, plump, smart, rosy, smirking, dapper, bran-new little Peeresses— 
in tt we live, without u we die! Even when we stoop to translation—the 
grace—the nerve—the unspeakable charm—are all our own. 

At last that grim invader reached the circle of Alcibiades himself. 
Trasyllus, one of his earliest, faithfullest, dearest friends—one like Antio- 
chus, of his own crealtions—sickened and died. Two minutes before he 
drew his last breath, he once more the hand of Alcibiades, who 
was sitting by his bed - 

“ Thou hast been the author of all my happiness up to this moment, I 
am an eternal witness — auch as lay it to bf charge that thou canst 
in nothing persevere. What I have, I thank thy friendship for. Even that 
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death does not find me on a Jair of straw. that kind eyes are weeping round 
me, kind hands alleviating my pain—for this I have to thank thee. Ah! if 
to such countless benefits thou wouldst add one more! 


Ak. I never refused the ling Thras. A funeral oration at my 
Thrasyllus a favor. To the dying pite. Were it but twenty words. 
Thrasyllus I pledge myself before- Alc. Why, even these? 
hand. What dost thou require of Thras. Because! then might be cer- 
me? tain that my name would survive me. 


Alcibiades promised. Thrasyllus expended his last strength on a grate- 
ful pressure of the hand ; turned his face to the wall, and expired. ee 

All Athens assembled round the dead man’s pile. Never yet bad Alci- 
biades spoken at length in public. Wonders were looked for. 

Now mark us, Mr. Walter Sayage Landor! In your two velumes of 
Pericles and Aspasia, which we hope te review. with our first leisure in a 
manner worthy of you and ue, you boast—and a curious boast it is—to 
have avoided corong Capice and every thought attributed to Pericles 
by the ancients.” hat you boast—and have not — done—for your 
Pericles, is here effected—in this instance more excusably—for our Alci- 
biades. With any one of your really imaginary speeches you are at liber- 
ty to compare the fallowing 


FUNERAL ORATION. 


“In a vast multitude ye have met together, O Athenians. If this be on 
account of my departed friend, J thank you: if on my account, I pity you; 
since, in that event, ye have forgotten, that true grief says little, and that 
he himself whose lips, already white, imposed this task upon me, request- 
ed only a few words. He sought my friendship, because he felt himself 
worthy of it. He obtained it, use I read nobility in his aspect. He 
kept it, because his soul answered to his countenance. The first look of 
his that ever pained me, was the look of death. He gave me every thing ; 
something I gave him; and he was grateful to me, as if I had given him 
all. An oversight of Nature allowed him to be born in the dust; she of- 
‘fered amends for this neglect, when she made him known to me; and i 
so bore himeelf, that henceforth no one saw traces of that dust about him. 


COND ee — h indict upon the hushandman an equal in- 
jury. Or wish ye for an overwhelming attestation of his worth? Since 


The eye of a man may shed tears; but, shed in the sight of others, they 
isgrace it. Lament with me, whoe’er has lost a friend ; lament, whoe’er 
has none to lose. And let him despise me as a braggart, him who in all 
Athens can still vaunt of g a Thrasyllus! Peace be with his 
ashes! And may the latest wanderer that ever linger by his tomb, 
exclaim no more than this: He was BELOVED or ALcIBIaDES.” 





And now to work round again to our Glycerium! One glimpse more of 
her destiny—and then you shall have a month to digest it. 

On the very evening of Thrasyllus’s funeral, Alcibiades was surrounded 
by companions. The goblet and the song went round. A scholium that 
touched upon the frail tenure of life and its enjoyments occasioned a mo- 
mentary pause of sad reflection. 
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“Twelve days ago,” said Anytus, 
“ne was still one of us. "Tis pos- 
sible that twelve days hence, our 
circle may be farther thinned.” All 
— with a sigh, “Very possi- 

e.” 

. Anyi. Son of Clinias, thou sur- 
passest us in every thing: in health 
too thou wilt surpass us; and we 
‘are all, we trust, as dear to thee as 

llus was. Should his lot be 
ours, thou wilt do us the same ho- 
nor ? 

All. Sa! O yes! thou wilt! 

Ale. ( ughing.) Have ye lost 
your senses ? has death an- 
— a visit to one — a of 
ou, that you are so greedy for fume- 
* rations? Such a petttion over 
the cup of joy! — 

— Do ihou grant it the more 

y! A melancholy office it is 


Landor sends 
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Aspasia as far as a Thessalian farm 


é 
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—bot still an office of friendship. 
We desist not till thou shalt promise 


us. 

All. We desist not! We desist 
not! Thy promise ! 

Alc. Rather will I promise you 
another and a better service. I 
am an abler physician than Hippo- 
— shall Be You know 
that argest of my properties, 
from lying on the other side of 
Athens, has escaped the Spartan 
inroads. For days—perhaps for 
months—let us hasten thither. There 
Jet us accumulate all that can make 
life delicious, care unknown, and 
danger forgotten.. Our slaves, our 
girls, our very parasites shall follow 
us. Fear kills more than pestilence. 
It shall — behind—with death and 


n the city. 


We are content to 


keep Alcibiades amid his Attic fields. He did not get even this length 


without some murmurs. 


“ Does it become a patriot,” cried Nicias, “to deprive the state, at such 
a moment, of so many valuable citizens ?” 


“Truly that would not! But to 


preserve them for her—to take care that 


some admirers shall be left for the future exploits of a Nicias !” 
The enviers of Alcibiades spread themselves among the people, striving 


to rate their a 


But, after all, it is Alcibiades !” 


“ Any other we should not haye left unpunished for such wantonness. 


He has been ruralizing for eight-and-twenty days. 


Scene IV. 
The Banguet-room of a house in the country. 


ALCIBIADES. ANTiIocHES. ANYTUS. 


GLravcias. Tmanpra. MeLISSA. 


Others of both sexes. 


Mel. And though Timandra should 
look ten times as jealous—I will hand 
— —— 

im. [Mockingly.] How well the 
know me, who J me with j 4 
ci- 


l ! especially jealo of 
biades. Oy Tis should have 3 


enough to do. Had he no other love 
affair on hand, the rogue would flirt 
with his own shadow. 

Alc. Good! The cup here, Melissa, 
for a forfeit! Trust me, I’ll mark 
the part of it your lips shall touch ! 


Courage, my girl! down with it— 
and then throw in one of tbe roses 
from thy bosom ! 
Mel. Already in want of flowers ?* 
ae Not yet exactly. But soon 
rhaps. 
Ant. A strange confession! That 
you should proclaim yourself a cra- 
ven! Timandra, pay off Melissa for 
her malice! 
Tim. I only wish that I had more 
to pay. [Seizing the cup.] Call fora 
match to this, Antiochus. 





+ As an antidote of drunkenness. 
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Ant, We understand each other— 
for cup, aad kiss for kiss ! 
im. Cup for cup, and kisses for 


d 
Alc. Ha, ha! No jealousy—and 
yet so knowing in its tricks ! 

A Slave. (To Alcibiades.) An ex- 

from Athens ! 

Alc. Put him off! 

AU. Away with him! away with 
him! 

Slave. He affirms his news to be 
of the last importance. 

Alc. For that very reason let me 
bear no more of it to-day !—to-mor- 
row at the soonest ! 

All. To-morrow! to-morrow! 

[Slave goes ou’, but soon returns.] 

Slave. He entreats, in the most ur- 
gent manner, you will honor his let- 
ters with a single glance. 

Ale. His letters! how many has he 
of ’em t 

Slave. Three. 

Alc. Ho, ho! Three letters—and a 
single glance get through them! This 
must be a rare fellow. 

Glauc. I should have thought, for 
the sake of his rarity — 

Alc. Thou’rt right! [To the Slave.] 
Let him come in, if he insists upon it. 

Messenger. [Enterinz.] Your par- 
don, sir, for breaking up your enter- 
tainme2nt. 

Ale. That thou most assuredl 
shalt not. Tny letters, fricad. 
(Takes them, and tears open the first— 
running over it with a hasty glance. ] 
Poor girl'!—Is it possible !—She 
makes iny heart bleed. 

Tim. Wnhot 

Alc. One who will not make thine 
—Giycerium. She is at the point 
of death ; wishes once more to see 
me, and to commend to me her son 
—and mine. 

Mel. ‘Thou wilt not, surely — 

Alc. I will keep our covenant. Can 
I prolong her life! Is he she would 
commend to mz not suificiently 
commended to me already, by the 
voice of nature! [He opens the se- 
cond letler, and seems moved.) Xan- 
thias—Cario—whichever of you can 
be spared, away with you—away to 
Phormio, my physician; he must 
instantly hasten to Dinomache ; if he 
distrusts his owa skill, let him call 
in Hippocrates—let him do every 
thing—double thz attention he would 
show myself, were I his patient. 
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ho ill? — 
she i 

Alc. Not dangerously ; yet a son 
must be anxious where a stranger 
might remain indifferent. [To the 
Messenger.) Thou wast right; thy ` 
news is weighty, yet not enoug 
to sever the bands of friendship. 
Athens shall not again behold me 
till—[while speaking he has opened the 
third letter, at once changes color, and 
stops.|—Great gods ! 

Anyt. What ails thee? 

Alc. [In a tone of agony.) That a 
mortal should dream he has a will! 

Ant. IIow meanst thou ! 

Alc. So, then, severed it is—our 
joyous circle! I must away from 
this retreat to pestilential Athens— 
away before I wished it! [He dashes 
the wine cup, that stands full before him, 
on the flour, and starts up.) Run out 
on earth, and be a welcome libation 
to the Furies; I drink thee not. 
Slaves, saddle my horses 13 nimbly 
as ye cin; and the swiftest for me! 
Within five minutes [ must mount. 

Anyt. What has happened, then, 
so suiden—so momentous ? 

Alc. He too is sick. 

Anyt. Who, pray? 

Alc. That you should need to ask! 
He—the only man that could draw 
me to Atheas—whose danger dissi- 
puc my fumes of drunken joy.— 

ericles ! 

All. ( Shocked, with the exception of 
Anytus.| Pericles! He ill! 

Anyt. [Coldly. As if Pericles were 
immortal, or exalted above accident 
and sickness! "Tis bad, no doubt, 
for Athe.s, should he die; but yet 
I cannot comprehend why you, Al- 
cibiades—you, whom the tidings of 
your mother’s illness left composed, 
at the first hint of this—— 

Ale. (| Hastily interrupting him.} O, 
ten mothers, although [ loved them 
ten times as much, Weigh not a sin- 

le Pericles. Whom should I love 
ike him, my second father?! Not 
father by the chance of blood !—O 
no! by choice and worth—by cul- 
ture and instruction! [To one of the 
slaves.| Quick, there, with the 
horses! Never, never was my pre- 
sence more needful in Athens. 

Anyi. [With a cunning look.) Ha, 
ha !—Now I understand. No doubt, 
if Pericles should die, many good 
reasons of state might make your 
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being on the spot, and profti can form no standard for humanity. 

the — — — (To one of the slaves, coming in.) Are 
Alc. (With a disdainful air.) Speak the horses t 

not aloud what thou shouldst not Slave. Yes, sir. 


even image in thy brain. Nothing 


' but thy frivolity and insignificance 


Alc. Adieu, then, my friends! fin- 
Be masters 


ish your repast in joy ! 

in my house! I wil to the sick 

father, as if I rode the 
(Rushes out.) 


could induce me to forgive such a 
saspicion. To measure another by 
oneself is always foolish—never 80 
foolish as for thee, whose petty soul 


bed of my 
wings of thought. 





The sick bed of Pericles !— tis a tempting subject; but we leave it to 
the pencil of Landor. Our eyes must revert to the scene just closed. 

Glycerium at the point of death! Maid—mistress—mother—deserted— 
paguo ruek ee nae her last sigh ! and all within so brief an interval! 

oung beauty, lay the lesson to thy heart! For thy sake our homily was 
written—we will match it with any first, second, third, and to conclude that 
ever was delivered. 

Nothing, we think, could surpass it in unction and impressiveness, except 
—an annular eclipse. With that we would beg to decline comparison. 
Heaven forbid, that the issue of mortal pen or mouth should seek to stand 
against the writing of God’s finger on the skies! 

We rejoice, with a chastened joy, to have beheld that great phenomenon. 
What a deep, expectant hush—what a soul-felt chill, came over the crea- 
tion! How mutely, yet how audibly, did that darkened firmament—did 
Nature, with that solemn brow, proclaim a present Deity! Here and there 
a planetary witness peeped sparkling through the gray obscure. 

hen did the startled Tatar, on his boundless wastes, gaze wildly at the 
justling luminaries, and fancy a sigu of fated w did the proud 
—— rich in all. ae but the best, admire the prescient energi 
of human intellect—shen dil the Christian philosopher, with glad humility, 
adore the steadfast order of government divine—and then, too, did certain 
be-gowned and be-banded individuals anathematize as the servants of Sa- 
tan all who should prefer, for once in a century, the text of the Maxer to 
the annotation of his creatures! Now, for our part, seeing that the eclipse 
could scarcely be postponed—having been appointed for a particular hour 


six thousand years ago—we think the better course, in all places, would 
have been to postpone the sermon. But if there were assemblages of rea- 
sonable beings who made a different choice, much good may it have done 


them !—that’s all!” 


g 
— 
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ISAAC CHEEK ; THE “ MAN OF WAX.” 
Cuarrzr I. 


“Beicut was the sun, and clear 


Mr In one hand he held a 
letter of introduction—in the other, 
origi r e pe eiea 

ya one, me 
white with reverend old age. Isaac 


a most advantageous pos- 


being adroitly — 
ignominous patch in 
idently made for the 
ere he had attained his full 
His was not so much 
hauled, up to the chin, 
relief of linen, no manipu- 
turn forth “its silver 
on the beholder. 
will be with you di. 
Sarah. “Sir” was at 
the tp of her ton but a sudden 
at the visitor from head to 
her withhold the super- 


E 
3 


— ne room, a 
iped standing reverently 
benevoleatly soa ope 
e man cou a 
forth his hand to receive 
ve. Isaac, essaying a smile, 
though he walked upon 
L, and then timidly placed 
in the hand of Cox, who 
it, twitched his face as 
he had received a stinging- 
He opened the paper wi 
the tips of his fingera,—and, his nose 
i curled as if he feared the 
lague ee the — ee 
his rigid lids u the writing. 
read aloud : * j 


g 


an 
58* 


bS 
gat 
BS 
= 


3 
7 


J 


j 
: 


he 


g 
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“= My dear Cox,—the bearer of this 
is y avery clever fellow. Don’t 
j him by his husk, which you 

ili at once perceive to be not very 
promising. Phe can employ him 
an any way, ; for I can assure 
you, though outwardly a shabby 
dog, he is, take him altogether, a 

h-going, chap—in truth, a 
man of wax. Yours truly. 
“ Jons Rosson.” 

As Cox delivered these contegts— 
and he trolled them over the tongue 
very sonorously—lIsaac Cheek, with 
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the air of conscious worth, passed 
his hand around his hat, in an os- 
tentatious but vain attempt to 
smooth the beaver—and when Cox 
repeated,—which with fine sensibi- 
lity he thrice did—*“a shabby dog, 
Isaac pulled up the collar of his coat 
to repel the insinuation. 
— d pray, sir, what can you 

o hd 

Isaac had not dined for the last 
three days ; he was therefore fully 
justified in saying—* Any thing, sir,” 
—No—never since the invention of 


speech, did man put more bowels 


into an answer. 

“Umph !—ha !—well—just now, 
I happen to want a—a * 
observed Cox, dropping himself into 
an easy chair. 

Isaac smiled from ear to ear; and 
forgetting the patch, drew himself 
— and placed his hands upon his 

reast. ` 


. “ Were yuu ever in Persia?” ask- 
ed Cox. 

Isaac paused to recollect whether 
he evar had been at —— “ Not 
yet,” he at length modestly replied. 

“ Do you know any thing of che- 
mistry 1” 


Again Isaac smiled a terrible gash 


in his face; and hoping that the 
gesture might be translated to his 
advantage, was silent. 

“Very well; and, of course, you 
keep accounts?” Isaac smiled for 
the third time. “And you can 
transact foreign correspondence 1” 


Isaac smiled, but very weakly.. 


French, Italian, a trifle of 
Dutch, and if you have a seasoning 
of Russian, why—why, all the bet- 
ter.” Isaac bowed in acquiescence 
to that opinion. For the truth is,” 
said Cox, negiigently, “I have a 
great deal to do with many crowned 
eads. Iadeed, pretty nearly all of 
them have, in their time, passed 
through my hands !” 
Isaac felt himself dilate, sublimed 
with respect. 


v9: 


pec 
“ As for salary, Mr ——; by the . 


way, what is your name ?” 
“ Cheek, sir—Gheek,” and Isaac 
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again coaxed his coat closer to his 
c 


“ A very old name. Well Mr. 
Cheek, as I have said, we perfectly 
understand the matter of salary, and 
—as the office is a place of highest 
trust, if you can produce any vouch- 
ets for your moral conduct—do you 
know any clergyman ł—I think I 
— say the secretaryship is yours.” 

heek this time bowed so sud- 
denly and so profoundly, that the 
doér—to which he had graduall 
receded—open at his back, struc 
by the act of homage, closed with a 
loud —— “For my moral cha- 
racter, I flatter myself that—yes 
sir, I think I can promise”—and 
here Cheek nodded his head on one 
side, widened his nostrils, and struck 
one heel against the other, with an 
air of the most perfect satisfaction. 

“No doubt—no doubt,” said the 
liberal Cox, apparently fully con- 
vinced by the self-assurance of Isaac. 
What you have said is quite suffi- 

ient—consider yourself in office. 

less me! what a head is mine! I 
had almost forgotten—would you 
run with this—I’ll direct it—’tis for 
Miss Buckleby, and it is most par- 
ticular that she should immediatel 
have it, for in her own words, ‘li 
and death depend on it’ Ha! Mr. 
Cheek,” continued Cox, “ you can- 
not well comprehend the value of 
this little bottle. Half the wisdom 
of the east is concentrated within it. 
Talk of the elixir !” 

A knock at the door prevented the 
probability of any such discourse : 
and the appearance of a grave youn 
man in Oriental costume, call 
Cox up from his seat. The stranger 
rolled his black eye at Cheek, and 
seemed to summon to himself new 
dignity. Approaching Cox, he sa- 
luted him, more Persicorum, and then 
slowly turning up the room, squat- 
ted cross-legged upon the hearth- 
A 


E You don’t speak the Persian ?“ 
asked Cox doubtingly of Cheek, 
who, though not quite assured of 
his ignorance, falteringly answered 
oo 0.” 

“ That’s a pity. A most interest- 
ing person, and one of my patients.” 
Cox winked one eye, pointed his 
thumb over his Ieft shoulder at the 
sitter, and added, in a tone of con- 
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dence—“ The sixty-ninth son of the 
Shah Abbas.” 

“ And all with beards like that?” 
asked Cheek, admiringly. — 

“Ha! there’s a long history at- 
tached to that beard: I assure you, 
it wasn’t always what you now see 
it. His original want of beard was 
his misfortune. All his brothers 
beat him by two spans and a half; 
and the Shah, acutely affected by the 
circumstance, ordered him to be 
bow-strung. He was brought from 
Shiraz under the guns of three Eng- 
lish frigates. When I return him to 
the Shah, I can’t say what his grati- 
tude may send me.’ 

“ Why, its like a muff,” said Isaac, 
his eye immoveably fixed on the chin 
of the Persian ; who at the moment 
smiled, doubtless at some sweet 
poetic fancy of the divine Saadi pass- 
ing through his brain. “Very like 
a muff,” iterated Isaac, confirmi 
himself in the simile ; and again the 
Persian smiled. 

“ Now, if you will run, Mr Cheek, 
for, as I told you, this is on life and 
death—if you will immediately run.” 

Isaac bowed, took the parcel, and 
quitted the room—but Isaac did not 
run. We doubt not nature had some 
dignity in her eye for Cheek, when 
she sent him earthwards. He was 
none of your lank strips of humanity, 
made merely to measure ground— 
things, whose “nerves, and arteries, 
and veins,” are compressed in their 
bodies like a skein of thread in paper. 
No—lIsaac was certainly o ed 
for a mace or a corkscrew ; a mayor 
or a butler. His belly was caski- 
form; his arms and legs round 
as bottles, and by the care with 
which he used them, apparently as 

ile. One foot ever — to 
wait a concerted si from the 
other ere it followed it. He walked 
as though he was of the opinion of 
the heathen philosopher, that the 
whole world was like unto an egg. 
And this majesty of movement Isaac 
had indirectly cultivated at the table, 
in the few green seasons of his life 
when the luxury was open to him; 
truth to say, he had been a devgurer 
from the bib: there ran a legend 
that in his babyhood he had killed 
three wet-nurses. His face more than 
hinted the weakness. It was nota 
face of flesh, but a face of jam. And 
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yet Isaac was recommended as a 
man of wax!” 

Isaac, impressed with the warning 
of Cox, that life and death were in 
the errand, pursued his way in the 
most philosophical spirit, showin 

his face and features, that life 
and death were equally indifferent 
to him. At length, however, he ar- 
rived at — — ; and having so- 
laced himself for ten minutes at one 
of the corners with the syren air of a 
ballad-singer, whistled her strain, 
and proceeded onward to seek the 
wished-for name or number. The 
door was opened, and a woman ea- 
erly exclaimed, “ Thank the Lord ! 

knew your knock.” 


“I bringa mixture for ”—— 

“ Heaven be praised, —yes !—come 
along, sir—you must give it to the 
dear creature yourself!” And Isaac 
was seized by the wrist, fairly lifted 
up two pair of stairs, and drawn into 
a bed-room, by the woman, who 
ehouted in all but hysterical tri- 
bar “ here—here he is !” 

heek was bewildered by the 
scene before him. In the lap of Miss 
Buckleby, the governess, lay a little 
irl of about six yeurs old, clothed 
in holiday white and red shoes, 
screaming like a cat,and writhing 
like an eel; whilst an old woman, 
looking in its blue face, exclaimed 
with touching h isy, “ bless its 
pretty eyes,” and another earnestly 
solicited the honor of * holding it.” 

“Ha!” cried an old gentleman 
with powdered hair, and face as 
smooth and shining as though made 
of Dresden China— “haf Miss 
Buckleby, I told you it would be so 
—these filthy custards” 

“ My dear, dear sir,” exclaimed 
Miss Buckleby, in an affecting tone 
of remonstrance and a look enough to 
melt any heart not harder than seal- 
ing-wax—*“ My dear, dear sir ”—— 

“ Well—I—what I mean to say is, 
*tis easy enough to get another wife, 
but another ae — Ady the 
speaker paused, as if struc some 
well remembered difficulty. 

“A slighf attack of —— 
sir,” said Miss Buckleby, looking 
seraphically at Cheek, and pursing 
her mouth as though she were play- 
img the flageolet—* but as the doctor 
has not come himeelf, if you will 
administer” —— 

“Do, sir—pray, lose no time,” 
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urged the elderly but unwrinkleð 
ntleman : 


Cheek turned his hand: into his 
coat- calmly as any automa- 
ton, drew forth the more than “ elix- 
ir” delivered to him by Mr. Cox, - 
robbed it of its envelope, and a 
cup being presented to him, filled it 
from the bottle, and taking a profes- 
sional but unmanly advantage of the 
sufferer, the sovereign ano- 

down its little throat. The. 

of the medicine may be readily 
guessed from the women, a second 
after, crying with one loud voice— 
“pretty creature !’ 

The whole groop—if we cx 
the great operator, Cheek himse 
who stood serene in power—were in 
a high state of grateful animation. 
Miss Buckleby smiled, and looked 
at the elderly — who gently 
pressed his hands her, and 
smiled at Miss Buckle At this 
moment of thanksgiving, a genteel 
young man was shown into the 
apartment, and apologizing for the 
inevitable absence of his principal, 
porian a phial, uncorked it, and 

landly asked for “a spoon.” At 
the words, the mouths of everybody 
present—save the mouth of the little 
girl—was o as though at the 
summons of a magician. 

“ —— — what ! — another 
draugh e child hasn’t strength 
to bear it,” exclaimed the father. 

“Another draught!” echoed the 
young gentleman, knitting his brows, 
compressing his lips, and swinging 
round as upon 8 pivot in front of 
Cheek, no more affected by the mute 
challenge than the goat of Escula- 
pius —“ Another draught! I beg 
your pardon, sir—I was not aware 
that another practitioner—I’m sure, 
I”—and the speaker, with excited 
finger and thumb, endeavored to 
recork the supplanted phial ! 

“ What!” cried the. father—“ is 
not this gentleman an assistant of ” 
—he could say no more, so decided 
was the negative look and gesture of 
the new visitor. “ Then, sir, who are 
you?” and he e to Isaac. 

“ My name is Cheek,” cried Isaac ; 
and had it been Coriolanus, he could 
not have named his name with 

ter dignity. 
eCheck And who do you come 
from?” 

“ From Mr. Cox.” 


` gelf-co 
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“Cox!” shrieked 
and down she fell, 
—“ as though that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, | 
Did murder her !” 

“ And who sent for you?” 

“I su Miss kleby—for 
I was toid that ‘life and death’ were 
on the errand.” 

“Kind creature !” exclaimed the 
father—* all her anxiety for my dear 
child—nay, Miss Buckleby,” and he 
pressed her hand, and looked . into 
the reviving face of the maiden— 
“but why send for another doctor 
—was not Mr. Franklin enough— 
why should the child take ”— 

“ Ben-Hily, Ben-Holy, Ben-Haly, 
Ben-Hallat’s Persian Bye ?” asked 
the young practitioner. 

“ Dye!” screamed the parent; 
“Dye!” and the doctor pointed out 
the Orientalism raised in the bottle. 

“I Prans a little mistake,” said 
Cheek, with the nerve of a rhinoce- 
ros; “I am the new secretary to 
Mr. Cox—and all our three footmen 
being employed, and the butler laid 
oP with the gout, and hearing that 

iss Buckleby had sent a life and 
death command, I volunteered to 
anne the—the elixir.” 

“Ehxir! and do you know ita 
qualities, sir ?” 

“No sir,” replied Cheek, evident- 
ly proud of his ignorance. 

“ Do you know the effects of such 
poison on the human stomach ?” 

“ Poison !” groaned the father— 
“ Poison,”. shrieked Miss Buckleby ; 
“ Poison,” sobbed the female serv- 
ants ; “ Poison,” snorted Cheek, be- 
ginning to be moved. 

“ Oh, sir,” and Miss Buckleby fell 
at the feet of the old gentleman— 
“tis I who am the wretch—'tis I 
who sbould suffer—mine, mine is the 
crime.” 

“ What crime?” and seeing Miss 
Buckleby on her knees, the old man 
was softened, and repeated in gentler 
tones, “ what crime, Louisa 1” 

“Red hair, sir—red hair!” and 
she wrung her hands with a thrilling 
sense of her ignominy. 


Miss Buckleby, 
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“Wretch!” he could speak no 
more, but recoiled horror-struck 
from the delinquent. Struggling for 
expression, he at length, in the laco- 
nism of extreme woe, appealed to the 
doctor—“ An emetic, sir ?” 

“A constable,” was the reply, and 
the speaker panies out Cheek as 
the proper subject fora police opera- 
th 


on. 
“ But my child—my child—poison 
—poison uf exctelmed the parent. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” said the , 
doctor, “the elixir is perfectly inno- 
cuous. See, sir,” and the gentleman 
applied the Persian dye to his lips. 

“ Are there no deadly compounds,” 
asked the old.gentleman ; “no mor- 
tal drugs—no mischievous ingredi- 
ents ?” 

“Innocent as milk,” was the an- 
swer: “so, Mr. Cheek, this time you 
have escaped a jury. Oh, I assure 
you,” and the speaker again sought 
to calm the paternal fears, “ harm- 
less as water. It is merely composed 
of—of—yes,” and again and again 
applying it to his tongue, he enume- 
rated the compounds of the incompa- 
rable Persian dye. : 

Cheek was suffered to depart ; and 
though he had been the unknowin 
physician—the unconscious cause 
cure, for the dye had proved efħ- 
cient as antimonial wine—still, as 
he had not healed on the strength of 
a diploma, he ene? the house, not 
only unthanked, but threatened and 
reviled. Such is the gratitude of 
man. Nor was he for many a day 
forgotten in the visions of Miss Buc- 
kleby, whose all but successful at- 
tack on the widower was foiled by 
the untoward publication of her red 
hair. And then the mischance of 
things! That Cheek should have 
arrived with the dye at the very 
moment Mr. Franklin was expected 
to the little girl ! 

But Isaac was not all desolate ; 
he bad caught some words of conso- 


-lation; and thus, with steady hand 


and a serene face, he again knocked 
at the door of Mr. Cox. The door 
was opened. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Are you any 
arts ?” asked Cox 
seoretary, with an 


dence, seated lf before 


his master. In truth, so leisurely had 


Judge of the fine 
of Cheek, as the he sunk upon the cushion—so little 
provod air of had he respected 


the presence of his 
employer, that Cox felt it necessary 
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to repeat the question. “Mr. Cheek, 
are gaan dge of the fine arts ?” 
“ Which of ’em?” asked Cheek, 
and this time never smiled. 
“A most exquisite collection,” 
ed Cox—“every statesman 
and celebrated pickpocket of more 
than a century ; and then the set of 
murderers is, I am assured, unique. 
You have no friends with money, 
Isaac ?” asked Cox, familiarly. 
“Why?” said Cheek, in a tone 
implying a probability of so excel- 
lent an — “ Why?” 
“ My dear fellow,” and Cox smiled 
i tly, “there is now a fortune 
to be made. You have only to stoop 
for gold, and pick it up.” 
“I don’t mind stooping,” said 
Isaac, with proper worldly philoso- 
phy. “I don’t mind stooping,” he 
y more determinedly. 
= With your talents and your ad- 
dress—your perfect knowledge of 
mmankind—your fine animal spirits” 
—Cheek swelled like a pouter pi- 
geon—“ your invincible energy of 
character—you—vou want but a 
hundred pounds!” (Alas! that such 
merits should want so little to be 
perfect !) | 
“Oniy a hundred pounds!” said 
Cheek, as if he spoke of as many 
grains of sand—“only a hundred 
1? 


“ And then might join me in 
the venture. I have only heard of 
it since you quitted me. Yes,”— 
and Cox spoke as though he com- 
muned with himself—“yes, it is 
wonderfully cheap.” Atlength Cox 
descended from the clouds, and 

to enter into iculars. 
An admirable collection of wax-work 
had been seized for rent—a kind and 
active friend had given him notice 
of the fortunate chance—the whole 
lot was to be had for something ap- 
proaching nothing—and if some 
melts peg thet person like Cheek 

Id but join him—— 

“And have they got all the mur- 
derers ?” asked Isaac. 

“All of any reputatibn,” was the 
answer; “and of course,” added 
Cox, with a fine provident wisdom, 
“as others come up we can add them 
to the stock.” 

= Well then, Mr. Cox, I think the 
sooner you and I are taken the bet- 
ter 


“Mr. Cheek!” ana Cox pushed 
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his chair back, as — it went on 
a railway. “Mr. Cheek!” 

In a few words Isaac related the 
accident which had applied the ayes 
not to the fiery tresses of Miss 
BuckJeby, but to the interesting 
intestines of her infant charge; 
maliciously adding, that the child 
was not to last out the 
night. 

“ Why, Mr. Cheek, can such stu- 
pidity ive hair dye to a child—the 

ersian dye to” — 

“How did I know what it was? 
You talked of your patients—said 
the mixture was on ‘life and death’ 
—I was dragged into the room—the 
cue lay screaming—what could I 

ov? 

“But did it swallow a tun, it 
couldn’t kill it,” vociferated Cox. 

“ That’s what I said,” cried Cheek. 
“ But if the child goes off, who is to 
pail a coroner’s jury? To be sure 
I d in my defence publish the 
recipe !” 

“You never would be such a 
scoundrel !” 

“Life is sweet, Mr. Cox,” said 
Isaac, and he smacked his lips, and 
his eyes twinkled mischief. 

“The recipe! publish the recipe 
—make known the compounds of 
the inimitable dye’ and Cox spoke 
and looked as though he touched 
upon a crime hitherto not registered 
in the calendar of mortal guilt.— 
“But’—and the features of Cox 
were scarlet with satisfaction as he 
triumphantly crowed forth—* before 

cu publish the recipe, you must 

now it.” 

Isaac spoke not, but set at Cox 
like a pointer; the jaw of the pro- 
prietor of the Persian dye fell as he 

on the terribly eloquent eye 
of Cheek, who, with no more pas- 
sion in his voice than is struck out 
by marrow-bone and cleaver, dis- 
sonantly enumerated all the com- 
unds uttered by the doctor. The 
ce of Cox changed toall colors like 
the face of a mandril—and his hair 
rose upon his head like the hair of a 
spitting cat. 

Imagine the sweating drudge of 
half a century, the living mummy of 
a laboratory, at length glorified by 
the long-sought secret; see him 
towerin among his crucibles, his 
retorts, his bellows, challenging a 
place with the gods, to whom his 
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“so potent art” hath raised him; 
mark him swelling with the con- 
sciousness of immortal strength, the 
sole repository of superhuman wis- 
dom—and then imagine a subtle spy 
creeping from a corner, a curious 
dwarf who has watched the last 
process, hath plucked out the heart 
of the mystery, and lying perdu at 
the golden moment, hath, at a single 
point of time, himself of 
the slow-coming glory of an age; 
80 looked the alchymist Cox—so look- 
ed the prying Cheek ! 

“And is—is the child so very 
bad ?” at length asked Cox, trying 
to compose his face into a corpse-like 


* gerenit 


“I should think anybody would 
give a hundred pounds for my disco- 
very,” said Cheek. 

“ While there’s life there’s hope,” 
cried the self-comforting Cox. 

“ Let the worst come, by selling the 
recipe I shall be able to fee counsel,” 
observed Cheek. 

“’T would be a stain for ever on 
the Persian dye,” groaned Cox. 
“Don’t you think, Mr. Cheek, that 
—if it would not be very inconve- 
nient—a little journey out of town 
—say to Liverpool—packets start 
every week to America—and in case 
of the worst”—— 

“What! quit my country? Leave 
England!” and all the patriot rush- 
ed into the countenance of Cheek. 
“How could I live, sir? No; PN 
wait and face a jury, even if I should 
be hanged. 

Cox looked up, and sudden ho 
seemed lighted in his features. The 
current of his thoughts appeared in 
an instant changed, and clasping his 
right knee with his hands, and gaz- 
ing with a look of patronage on 
Cheek, he observed, “ Well, after 
all, perhaps it would be best.” 

“ That I should be hanged !” 

“Now I think again, 'twould be 
the making of thedye. Consider the 
advertisement.” 

“ Even tra 


rtation might give it 
a lift,” urged 4 


heek, satirically. 


“A trifle like a public whipping 


could do it no harm,” said Cox ; and 
Cheek moved uneasily in his chair. 
“ But, really, Mr. Cheek, if you think 
— aren) cannot — I must im- 
mediately pre or the increasin 

demand.” — : 


“ You may save yourself that trou- 
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ble,” replied Cheek, sullenly, “the 
child is well as I am; but for the re- 
ci — 

kI see it, Cheek, you are the very 
man I need ; Robinson anticipated 
all my wants when he sent you. 
Let us understand each other. As I 
asked before, have you any taste for 
the fine arts ?” l 

“ I like four meals a-day,” replied 
Cheek, “and have a taste for any 
thing that will get ’em.” 

“Solomon’s wisdom goes to no- 
thing better,” said the sensual Cox. 
“ Well, about this collection, that ac- 
cident makes a bargain.” Cox was 
not so tedious as to state that he was 
the landlord of the shed where the 
collection was not exhibited. “You 
shall be nominally the sole proprie- 
tor.” 

“ Nominally ?” grunted Cheek. 

“You have some conscience, I 
hope, Mr. Cheek ?” asked Cox, but 
Isaac replied not. “What I mean 
is, that the exhibition shall be under 
your name, and that the profits be 
equally divided between us, the 
half of the purchase-money being 

share 


first deducted from your : 
Cheek sat pondering silently ; and 
his face became purple with thought. 


“Consider the advantage of the 
offer; and ¢ gain, think of the stand- 
ing it will give you in society. The 
sole proprietor of the original wax- 
work! You shall have i 
of all the figures, with, as 
Parliamentary Committees, ‘ 
to add to their number.’ Well, Mr. 
Cheek?” and Cox waited for the 
ullimatum. 

“ There’s my hand,” said Cheek, 
presenting that piece of anatomy as 
though it were costly as the palm of 
Midas. “There’s my hand.” 

“And between men of honor 
quite enough.” 

“I don’t care much for parch- 
ment,” observed Cheek; “and yet 
it’s a necessary evil.” 

“True, but I can see we want no 
deed—we shall agree like brothers.” 

“ And with brothers, says the Ita- 
lian,” and Cheek spoke with the air 
of a schoolmaster—“two witnesses 
and a notary” — 

“Proverbs, Mr. Cheek, proverbs 
are the second-hand wisdom of fools 
and knaves.” 

“ Mr. Cox !” and Cheek rose like a 
bear on its hind legs, to inquire the 


on 


— — — r — — = be 
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piara class to which he might 
ong. 


Fortanatel for their infant con- 
tract, a knock at the door called off 
the attention of the 
Persian gentleman with the beard, 


not perceiving the whereabout of he should enter with a new 
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Cheek, said in good Petticoat-lane 
English, 
7 “ — — here’s Michael 
angelo in the passage.” 
“Show him in,” said Cox. But it 
is only due to Michael — that 
hapter. 


Cuarte III. 


Cheek, who had somewhere heard 
the name, but knew not the precise 
species of creature to which it was 
attached, cast his eyes curiously to- 
wards the door for Michael Angelo. 
He saw nobody, but was startled by 
a sound p ing as at first he 
thought from under the carpet. He 
looked down, and saw upon the floor 
something nearly three feet high; a 
figure that seemed as if originally 
formed of full dimensions, but crush- 
ed within a mould to its present 
dwarf deformity. There was that 
flesh and bone about him, that if 
“jong drawn out,” would have 
lengthened into a symmetrical life- 
guardsman. In a word, he was a 
man shut in like an opera-glass. 
He was habited in a faded grass 
green coat, with buttons up to the 
shoulders—buttons robbed of their 

id in the struggle through life; a 

lue velvet waistcoat, its glory some- 
what obscured ; drab breeches and 
speckled worsted stockings ; in one 
hand he held a copper-mounted cane 
—with the other, he waved a hat, not 
unlike a decapitated sugar-loaf, bow- 
ing as though he bent before the as- 
sembled human race. 

“Well, sir, I hope we have ar- 
ranged this matter so as to spare 
your professional feelings.” Thus 
spoke Cox; and Michael Angelo, 


with the intense gratitude of aman C 


of genius, pressed his hat to his bo- 
som, slid his legs backwards and for- 
Wards, and bowed. “I should have 
been sorry to see the figures put up 
to public auction.” 

“Bir,” exclaimed Michael Angelo, 
and his small voice rang as though 
it came through a glass tube— 
“ "twould have an everlasting 
blot upon the age. What! Newton 
going by the hammer! Ravaillac 

down! Jack Shepherd did 
for! To have had that glorious con- 
stellation of art scattered to the four 
winds of heaven! Napoleon, per- 


haps, ht by the Court of Peters- 
burg—Voltaire gone to the Pope— 
Joan of Arc by the Grand 
Turk, and, though I say it, all my 
beautiful murderers purchased by 
the m rs of Lane and 
Covent Garden!” The tears came 
into the eyes of the speaker at the 
thought of such desecration. 

“ This gentleman,” and Cox intro- 
duced Cheek, who standing up, and 
placing his hat before the patch, re- 
ceived thè homage of Michael—“ this 
gentleman, with a rare feeling to- 
wards the arts, has consented to pur- 
chase the whole collection.” 

“In the name of — artist in 
Europe—in the name of the mighty 
dead, sir, permit me, a humble la- 
borer in the immortal fields of 
and beauty, to thank you for a devo- 
tion of which, I am sorry to say, the 
praen time affords so few examples. 

O, sir; we are a money-scraping 
generation, and, as I often say to Jo- 
sephine, my wife, sir, are deaf and 
blind to the emanations of the soft 
and lovely. Mr. Cheek, what now, 
flattery apart;” and Michael took 
out a horn snuff-box, and tapping 
the lid, continued his question— 
“what now do you really think of 
my twins ?” 

“I have not the pleasure, sir, of 
aoe any of your family,” replied 

eek. 


“ Ha! ha! I should have told you,” 
said Cox, “that this gentleman, Mr. 
Michael Angelo Pops, is the artist to 
the collection.” 

Cheek bowed, and Pops, full of 
himself, continued,—“ I am not vain, 
Mr. Cheek; no, I trust I am as free 
from that vice as any R. A. of the 
lot; by the way, sir, it’s sometimes 
lucky to be a stone-mason, is’nt it ; 
but can the whole academy match 
my twins? And yet they rob me, 
rob me, every year.” 

“Rob you!” cried Cheek, “and 
have you no redress?” 


“No, sir, no; they change the ma- 
terial; I work in wax—and they 
commit the felony in stone. Did 
you ever see my Pitt! Well, sir, I 

on’t like to mention names; but if 
hav’n’t been shamefully copied ; 
however, I am used to these things ; 
that makes the third prime minister 
stolen from me. Well, it can’t be 
helped ; but if Pd stuck to bronze, 
and never fallen upon wax,”—and 
Pops took half a handful of rappee 
to Drive away reflection ; still he re- 
turned to injuries, exclaiming, 
with the look of a Diogenes—“ Ha, 
sir! genius is nothing—wisdom is 
nothing—worth is nothing in this 
world, it’s the material makes the 
man! A Phidias in wax isn’t worth 
a— but, no, I won’t mention names— 
in free-stone. Ha! it’s a great curse, 
Mr. Cheek, to be born with a sense 
of the beautiful; I who might have 
made a fortune as a tallow-chandler 
may starve upon wax.” 

“Well, Mr. Pops, let us hope for 
better justice as the world grows 
wiser undér the direction of Mr. 
Cheek.” 

“TI can see, sir, aman who knows 
life ; now, the late proprietor, a very 
worthy person, was too much for ab- 
stract principles to give fair play to 
the show.” 


“What do you mean by abstract 
rinciples ? asked Cheek with the 
umility of a scholar. 

“Why, sir, he was for giving a 
crowd of folks out of Greek history, 
and didn’t pay sufficient attention to 
our own Newgate Calendar. He’d 
spare no money to get up a Ceesar, 
toga and all, and yet grudge the ex- 
pense of a journey to Kingston to 
get the face of the first house-break- 
er of his day—that’s what I call ab- 
stract principles, sir. The present 
wax-seeing people, sir, require ex- 
citement ; their bowels are only to 
be come at through blood. Bless 

our heart, sir, my figure of Mrs. 

rownrigg brings showers of shil- 
lings (to be sure she wears her ori- 

inal nightcap), while the Venus de 

edicis takes never a farthing. 
No, sir, no; no man who shows 
wax-work should indulge in abstract 
principles.” 

“ There’s nothing stirring of late, 
is there, Mr. Pops? No new child 
with two heads—no piebald girl ?”’ 
asked Cox. 
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_“No, sir, no; Nature has been 
plaguy dull and monotonous of late ; 
there was a talk of a birth in high 
life of a little boy with horns like 
an elk; but I’m afraid, sir, ’tisn’t 
true. When will Mr. Cheek take 
possession 1 | 

= Immediately,” replied Cox.— 
“ Immediately,’ ded Cheek. 


“TI need not say, Mr. Pope, that we 
shall—I mean, that Mr. Cheek will 
be most happy to retain your emi- 
nent services as artist to the exhibi- 


tion,” observed Cox; and Michael 
Angelo made a bow, which reduced 
his height to something below that 
of a buttock of beef. 

“Shall I have the honor of accom- 
panying Mr. Cheek? I have only to 
call in Parker’s Lane to order sup- 
per of J — thing, she’s 
not very well—by the way, Aaron,” 
and the artist turned round upon the 
Persian with the beard—on the six. 
ty-ninth son of the Shah Abbas, who 
happened to unceremoniously o 
the door; “by the way Aaron, that 
bit of rhubarb f bought of you on 
Thursday in Shoreditch, turned out 
none of the best.” 

“Rhubarb!” said Cheek, looking 
knowingly at Cox, who raised his 
shoulders, sighed, smiled, and said, 
“Ha! Mr. Cheek, the exile is some- 
times reduced to melancholy shifts !” 
Leaving Cheek to ponder on this sor- 
rowful truth, Cox turned up the 
room, and Michael Angelo proceed- 
ed to escort the new proprietor to 
Parker’s Lane. 

“You'll not take a coach?” asked 
Popes, promising himself that luxury. 
Cheek, — his two hands into 
his pockets, replied with peculiar de- 
cision, “ No !” 

It was about five o’clock on a sul- 
try afternoon in July, when Cheek 
arrived at the mansion of Pops in 
Parker’s Lane. There were outward 
signs of the epicurean habits of the 
dwellers within. The door-way, 
strewn with pea-shells, tempted a 
frail sow from her proper path, the 
road, to dispute possession of the 
prize with about twenty children, 
who swarmed about the step, thick 
as bees at the mouth ofa hive. Po 
who fairly disappeared among the 
crowd of bantlings, led the way, di- 
recting Cheek by his voice. “Never 
mind betsy, she’s gentle as a rab- 
bit,” said Pops, as Cheek deferen- 
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tially drew qack from the mountain 
of living pork stopping the door; 
at length in the passage, he was about 
to mount the stairs, when a brindled 
bull-bitch, whose ap ce gave 
the natufalist a hope that the breed 
was not likely to be extinct, lying at 
the bottom, raised her head as Cheek 
raised his foot—rattled a growl, ex- 
hibited two rows of teeth in splen- 
did preservation, and her eye, kin- 
dling like a live coal, threatened sud- 
den mischiet. “Never mind her,” 
said Pops, “she won't bite,’—but 
Cheek, with a lack of faith in femi- 
nine forbearance, refused to advance. 
Pops leaped from the stair, and va- 
liantly holding the animal by her 
two ears, enabled the pusillanimous 
Cheek to ascend. The weather was 
extremely hot, and as Cheek mount- 
ed from story to story, the staircase 
provokingly reminded him ofa cork- 
screw, and that, by an association of 
ideas, suggested ale. “Another if 
you please,” said Pops, bashfully, 
as —— wt the fourth floor: 
“only another,” cried Pops, in a tone 
of encou nt. Cheek turned 
to renew Mo labor, when he was 
fixed upon the first stair by the voice, 


as he considered, of a man with a 

confirmed cold, exclaiming— 

“ Go, my best love, unbend you at the 

Indulgo in wy and laugh 
in joy and la our cares awa 

While in the wers of — t Semiramis 

I dress your bed with all the sweets of na- 

ture, 


And cover it as the altar of our loves; 
Where lay me down and softly 


mourn, 
But never close my eyes till you return.” 


Cheek cast an inquiring look 
on Pops, and was a to 

when another voice, with a new em- 
phasis—but with a trifling impedi- 
ment in its delivery, repeated— 


“Wh-e-re I w-will l-l-ay m-e down and 
so-oftly mo-ourn, , 

B-b-ut nev-er clo-o-se my o-cyes ti-ill you 
re-tarn.”’ 


Again Cheek looked, when 
observed with a smile—“one of Jo- 
sephine’s pupils— Miss Boss—a 
charming girl ”—and jumping at the 
latch of the door, made into the room, 
followed by Cheek, who, unseen, 
was fortunate enough to hear a re- 
petition of the two li under the 
correcting auspices of Mrs. Pops. 
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Both ladies, their backs turned to 
him, and the pupil, —— the ac- 
tion of the receptress, who, with 
the edge of her right hand, conti- 
nued to cut a perpendicular line, and 
faithfully in the same place, ex- 
claimed, syllable for syllable— ` 


MBS. POPS. 
“ Wh-e-re I w-will l-l-ay m-e down, and 
so-oftly mourn.” 
MISS 2068. 
“Where I will lay me down, and softly 
mo-urn.” 
MRS. POPS. 
‘*B-b-ut nev-er clo-o-se my eecyes ti-ill 
you re-turn.” 
Miss 308638. 
“ But never close my eyes till you rə- 
turn!” 


At the word “return,” Mrs. Pops, 
with handkerchief in right hand, 
made the “cut six,” and with the vi- 
gor of a dragoon, at the same instant 
swinging round to “exit,” with a 
dignity that caused three tea-cups 
on the mantel-piece to tremble, and 
brought down sundry bits of broken 
ceiling. In this peculiar action— 
and it was the distinguishing grace 
of all the pupils of s 
was rigidly followed hy Miss Boss, 
who, ip too near Mr. Cheek, 
raised her hand, as ing her ker. 
chief, on the word “return,” and 
twisting to the door, brought her fist 
into fine energy upon the nose of the 
unseen guest. Had Cribb played the 
tragedy, the hit could not have been 
more effectual! Cheek fell against 
the door, with the weight of a stunned 
bull, Miss Boss clasped her hands, 
and made so low a curtsy, that 
she nearly sat upon the floor—Mrs. 
Pops shrieked, and woke a child in 
the cradle, who answered the ma- 
ternal note, and two s, who at 
first shouted a laugh, added to the 
cry of pain and terror, their ears 
having been boxed by the mother for 
their unseemly merriment! To vary 
the tumult—a bantam hen, sitting 
in a triangular deal spittoon in the 
corner, quitted her eggs, and flying 
on the back of a chair, essayed her 
voice; the cry was taken up by her 
late companions in the street, and 
Parker’s Lane rang like the poultry 
yard of the Ark. 

“My G-god, P- 
first words, and 


1” were the 
ey were spoken 
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by Josephine. Miss Boss, the deli 
quent, said nothing; but still 

with c bands, surveying the 
blood-dropping nose of Cheek. She 
had not even sufficient presence of 
mind to offer him her handkerchief, 
but suffered it to be twitched from 
her by her preceptress, who libe- 
rally presented it for the use of the 
eufferer. Cheek took it in silence, 
and removed from the door: Miss 
Boss immediately gpied her oppor- 
tunity, and slipping behind her vic- 
tim, lifted the latch, and having 
flourished her bands about in mute 
horror to Mrs. Pops, ran down the 
stairs like any sylph, but was imme- 
diately followed by ane of the boys, 
despatched by the instructress. 

“I am so »” said the host, as 

he looked up to Cheek, swollen like 
a bladder—— 
_ “It won't be very black,” said Jo- 
sephine, as she descried the color 
gathering about Cheek’s right 
eye.—_— 

“The best remedy in the world,” 
exclaimed Pops, and jumping on a 
ghair, he withdrew a piece of raw 
beef from the cage of a jay suspend- 
ed from a nail; and insisted upon its 
immediate application to the bruise. 

“I hope you're better, sir!” said 
Mrs. Po r stutter becoming ag- 
gravated with her sympathy. 

“What! isshe gone ?” cried Pops, 
looking wrathfully round like a balk- 
ed despot for Miss Boss. 7 

“She had an appointment, my 
dear—she had to meet,”—and Jose- 

hine bowed and —— she 


d to meet them in the Park, at the 
Theological Gardens,” 

“She will be sọ sorry,” seid Popa, 
comfortingly to Isaac 


“A charming girl,” cried Jose- 
phine—*she ig about to appear in 
Siatira—I was giving her the last 
lesson. I’m sure she'll be happy tu 
geevent the gentleman with a ticket. 

o you know, P the people at 
the ‘Lane’ won't let her play un- 
less she takes three pounds worth of 
tickets—and poor thing! she has no 
connection for pit oy boxes. But as 
I said, I'm SUG, if this géntleman 
will accept d 

“ Josephine, my love,” cried Pops, 
with the air of aman who has too 
long deferred a sacred duty—“ Jo- 


aephine, my love, Mr, Cheek,—the 
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gentleman who has purchased ‘the 


ro rt A 99 
Mrs. Pope made 4 low curtsy to 
the new proprietor, and still nursi 
her infant—for, like Lady Macbe 
Mrs. Pops at the time knew what it 
was “to give suck,”—she proceeded 
o eon perce pee ue —— 

er baby, played upon like a 
pipe by the right arm of its pacify- 
ing mother. 

“I shall be at home at nine to 
supper,” said Pope, “ let it be what- 
ever you please,” Josephine gave 
an anxious look, and timidly asked 
— “Lamb chops and grass, Mi- 
chael ?” 

“ Whatever you please,” was 
the liberal answer; and Pops was 
making for the door, when hig 
wife called him back with sudden 
energy. He returned to his help- 
mate, who commenced an admira- 
ble piece of pantomime, unfortu- 
nately lost upon the dull perceptions 
of Cheek. Had he been open to the 
passionately eloquent appeals of ac- 
tion, be would have understood Mrs. 
Pops to say—“ Pops, have you no 
money !—you perceive that Miss 
Boss is gone off; and although this 
is the third lesson she owes us, al- 
though this is the third time I have 
poue through Siattira with her, she 

not-—” 

In the midst of the motions, the 
little y despatched after Miss Boss 
return 
ther, he gave her eighteen pence, 
and whispered, in a tone audible to 
Cheek, —“ Now, she says she onl 
owes you for two.” Mrs. Pops too 
the money with the dignity of a 
queen ; and, looking graciously down 
upon Pops, said, “ Very well, love— 
at nine.’ 

A treasure of a woman that, sir,” 
said Pops, as he descended the stair- 
case; “ha! sir, such a brain—a 
great creature, sir-—a great crea- 
ture.” 

Cheek, who was as literal as a 
note-of-hand, merely replied, “ Very 
stout, indeed.” 

“ True, sir—true ;” and Michael 
heaved a deep sigh. “Ha! sir—but 
for her figure she’d bring me forty 
pounds a-week.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Cheek. 
“How sot” 

“It can’t be disguised, sir; for 


: sidling close to his mo- `’ 


a a gp E ce SSS —— —— — —— e — — — ——— —— —— ———— mn 
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peon aa Mrs. ; ”—(if there 

faith in weights and balance she 
was fifteen stone)—* Mrs. Pops is a 
Rutle too heavy for her line.” 

“The tight rope or slaca-wire ?” 
asked the and innocent Cheek. 

= Mr. Cheek, I perceive, sir, that 
yo — theatrical ?” said Pops, 


= No, — I am not” replied 
Cheek, as though defending himself 
from an i aspersion. “Is 
Mrs. Pops?” e 

“ Some day, sir,” said Pops, with 
an encouraging manner, * some day, 
a: Pll show you the — and 

emon-squeezers presented to her 
the turners of Tunbridge Wells. Hel 
sir, her Juliet was a thing to keep a 
man awake of nights. They talk of 
the Juliets and the Belvideras of the 
present time, put ’em al they 
wouldn’t make half of Josephine.” 
Cheek, at this, looked like a prose- 
lyte. “No, sir, there is so much 
nature about her!” Cheek looked 
more and more convinced. “And 
then, sir, she is so devoted to her 
art. She has such an intense love 
for the profession, that — ba⸗ 
nished from the stage herself—and, 
by-the-by, I have seen women of as 
grand a scale, but without her soul, 
sir—still, she has won me to consent 
to her giving lessons.” 

“To furnish ready-made actress- 
es 9” 
acuteness. 

“ To bring ’em out, sir,—to teach 
them nature—to show them the es- 
tablished way of developing the 

ions : in to put young la- 
ies up to all sorts of stage business. 
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observed Cheek, with rare wife 


You should hear her give a lesson in 

elocution,—in ”—(for Cheek looked 

—— in epee mode of 
verse.” 

her stutter 


— ay⸗ Me. 
Cheek, PH walk with you im the 
Park, and point out their carriages 
to you.” 

Bless me! she must find it very 
profitable,” remarked Cheek, with an 
eye to business. 

“She might, sir, if ehe was not so 
particular; but the fact is, if Jose- 
phine has any fault, it is that of ex- 
cessive prudery. ‘Talent, my love,’ 
she always says to her young ladies, 
‘talent, my love, may do a great 
deal upon the stage, —but, with Lon- 
don managers, there is nothing—no- 
thing like private character.’ Now, 
sir, you saw Miss Boss ?” 

Cheek’s lips became rigid as a 
horse-shoe at the question, and pass- 
ing his knuckles tenderly across his 
nose, he replied—* Saw her, and 
felt her.” 

Po animously waiving the 
injuries of his neighbor, continued 
with no allusion to Isaac’s nose— 
“An excellent person, sir; a good, 
virtuous, discreet girl; and, as wed 
informs me, an admirab 
breeches figure.” 

i — m — Cheek ; 
ut further inquiry on part was 
prevented by Michael Angelo, who 
suddenly stopt in front of a house, 
saying—*“ is the place, sir.” 


Cuarten IV. 


The artist, with a dignified wav- 
ing of the hand, laconically, but 
proudly observed—“ Here we are, 
ar n 


A great moral lesson is taught by 
wax-work. Pops evidently spoke as 
if assured of such influence. Cer- 
tain we are, there is no show so 
worthy the twelve-pence of a philo- 

her. Orators and pickpockets— 
philanthropists and cut-throats— 
swindlers and state srithmeticians 
here shoulder one another, and al- 
most seem to ptead a common fight 


to their respective callings. Here isa 


king eternally opening Parliament— 
there a minister looking gal oe 

wise—there a cele orator, al- 
ways about to. rival Demosthenes, 
but never doing so—there a council 
of potentates and warriors, met to 


diseuss with no likelihood of 
concluding the debiberation—aad 
patriots always about to sacrifice 


themselves for the of their 
country, without moving a finger for 
that purpose. A show of wax-work 
is a exhibition of human inten- 
tions. And yet, however cunningly 
fashioned, the figures appear to be 
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the handiwork of death, anticipa- 
ting or commemorating the image 
set up. | 

“ And what is that? Bless 
me it’s alive!” asked .nd exclaimed 
Cheek, as a young creature of about 
—— turned fu pe ae him. 

“Eleanor, my dear, you may go 
eA ety ho 

ight,” said Pops to the i 
no note of the words cf isa. The 
giria meek, intelligent, young 

ing—smiled sweetly npon the 
dwarf, bent to Cheek, tied her bon- 
net-strings, and glided silently as a 
shadow away. | 

“Your daughter ?” asked Cheek. 

“Dear, no! Poor thing— oor 
thing! You saw where she was 
standing! She knows nothing of 
the matter, and never shall !” 

“What matter 1” 

“ Why, sir, it’s a long story ; and 
it isn’t as pleasing as a fairy tale. 
Well, sir, you see that figure 1” 

“That in the frieze jacket and 
leather-cap ?” said Cheek. 

“The same. Well, sir, you must 
know that poor Eleanor—she’s been 
I may say, as good as my own child 
these eleven years ”—— 

“What, does she live with your 
family ?” 

“She’s quiet and contented, and 
wants little—gives no trouble—takes 
up no room; —and then so trust- 
worthy—she takes the money here, 
sir, and is true, sir—true as arithme- 
tic. Josephine and she — a 
little sometimes—that is, Josephine 
quarrels, for Eleanor says nothing.” 

“But who is she—where did she 
come from?” asked Cheek, with, 
for him, extraordinary interest. 

“ Why, sir, if you’ll promise to be 
secret, I'll tell you. Eleanor is ”— 

“ Good evening,” Mr. Pops, said a 
languid voice, issuing from a dark 
pale gentleman, until the previous 
moment absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of one of the figures. “ 


evening, Mr. Pops,” and the speaker | 


into profound meditation. 

“ you know who that is?” 
asked Pops of Isaac in a whisper, 
standing upon his toes to waft the 
query eoftly upwards. Cheek looked 
towards the visitor, then down upon 
Pops, and shook his head. “ A great 
man—comes here very oftea—in- 
deed, he’s on our free list.” 
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“An editor, ps |”? eased. 
Cheek. — 

“ Not in the least,” replied ‘Pops. 
“TIl introduce you to him—I will, 
upon my life,” asseverated the artist, 
big with the honor he was about to 
bestcw. Michael can! approach- 
ed the great man, followed by 
Cheek. “ Hem !—hem! an extra- 
ordinary person, that,” said Pops, 
diffidently opening ihe conversation, 
and pointing to the figure of Mrs. 
Bownrigg (in her original night- 
cap), the figure that had stolen the 
heart, and eyes, and thoughts of the 
gentleman on the free-list; who 
made no reply. Pops ventured to 
speculate that it was impossible to 
make any thing of her. 

“A most difficult subject to han- 
dle. But yet, I think, with proper 
treatment,” said the visitor, “I 
think 99 

“Well, for my part, I should 
think such a — past doing any 
thing for,” said Cheek, with virtuous 
disgust of the coal-hole murder- 


ess. 

“There would be a difficulty— 
but, yes, she mig t be managed.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Cheek, 
with energetic horror. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you are not aware 
of my treatment of such charac- 
ters ?”” asked the gentleman with ill- 

isguised pride. “Perhaps—Ii say 
perhaps, you have not heard how I 
managed with ’—and here the speak- 
er ran over a list of most celebrated 
highwaymen, sheep-stealers, and 
house-breakers—“ you are not aware, 
perbaps, what I have made of them 1?” 
and the gentleman again cast his 
eyes upon Mrs. Brownrigg, and 
again was silem. 

“Now do you know who he is?” 
asked Pops in a half-breath, his eyes 
all in a glitter. 

“I perceive,” replied the sagacious 

Cheek. “I perceive—keeper of the 
Penententiary.” 
“Lord love you, no! Why, its 
the great author—the great writer 
of plays, Mr. Victor Nogo!” ex- 
claimed Michael Angelo, with kin- 
dred admiration of a brother artist. 

“ Humph !’’—and Mr. Nogo. rapt 
by the subject, communed with his 
spirit, almost wholly unconscious 
of the presence of his hearers— 
“Yes, it may—it shall be done; I 
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see the capability of great effects. 
Ha! ‘an illuminated view of the 
Coat-hele, with the moon rising on 
the bodies of the victimes ? And then 
—ha !—yes—‘ An awful storm—the 
coals suddenly ignited by a fash of 
lighining—the hole entered by 
firemen, and providential discovery 
eof the bodies? There’s three elec- 
trical effects—let me see—Miracu- 
lous recovery of one of the apprenti- 
ees, who, at thecritical moment, pro- 
duces the whip in court, and thus 
—— the only required link of 
e P” Capital, and then—I have 
it—‘ Processionto Tyburn, with the 
real Jack Ketch, engaged, at a great 
expense, for thé run of the drama ; 
and the last dying speech of Mrs. 
Brownrigg, to orchestral accompa- 
mimenis ; the cart to be drawn from 
under her feet amidst a—a BRIL- 
LIANT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS ! Why, 
I see it—the thing is done ;” and the 
poet made in his note-book hasty me- 
moranda of the aspirations of his 
muse. “ And now for the title” —and 
ogo vigorously scratched his head, 
ill no ti:le came ; he scratched again 
in—and then he plucked the 
illiant thought away. “I have it” 
—and he wrote it down, and the let- 
ters beamed to the fancy of the do- 
mestic bard like a cluster of dia- 
monds—“I have it—THE BLOOD- 
STAINED COAL-SACK ! on, Forry Mur- 
— In Five — — Mr 
ogo clasped t — and thrust it 
into his pocket, with the triumphant 
air of a magician who hath caught 
and bound to his service some under- 
working Puck. In very truth, the 
mysterious note-book was hardly of 
Jess power than the potent tone of the 
Italian necromancer— 


“Trasecne un libro, e mostrò grande ef- 
fetto; 

Che legger non finì la prima faccia, 

Che uscir fa un spirto in forma dı valletto 

E gli comanda quanto vuol che faccia ! 


Yea, Nogo’s common-place book 
was a book of “great effects.” 
Genii of the mountain, the flood, 
- and the mine—devils with tails and 
horns of various lengths—dwarfs, 
giants, griffins, hippopottami—varie- 
gated vultures and huge sky-blue 
spiders—all lay within its leaves, 
ready, at the motion of the master, 
to produce “ a great effect!” 

“ What, sir !—I see you have it!” 
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said Pope, having watched the divine 
furor of the poet, the return of the 
book to his pocket, and the gleam of 
satisfaction that irradiated his coun- 
tenance—* Yes, I’m sure you have 
it; we may shortly expect some- 
thing—eh, sir ?”’ and Michael Angelo 
smiled, anticipating the glory. 
“Why, yes; I may say it’s done. 
Though, in this piece, I shall not 
=o ifice myself to lan , I shall 
eep my eye upon . Yes, 
flatter myeelf I know what the pub- 
lic likes. There are ists to be 
eure”’—and Nogo turned to Cheek 
— “who do prettily enough with 
words; but then none of them have 


any i 

"“T have always heard it was a 
poor businese,” said Cheek, under- 
standing effects in the spirit of a 
broker. 

“Now, I am not vain; but I do 
think I do know what an audience js 
made of—yes, I may say, I can suc- 
cessfully reduce a drama to the 
meanest understanding. By the 


way, Mr. you never saw the 
gilt — — resented 
to me by Mr. B o ew Cut, 
the celebrated maker of blue lights 
and red fire. Now, if such things 
arn’t triumphs of the drama, Is d 
like to know what are?” 

“There’s no mistake in silver 
gilt,” said the tangible Cheek. 

“If that isn’t genius, — no- 
thing about it,” magisterially con- 
cluded Pops. “Speaking of genius, 
Mr. N I — — — saw 
any of ine’s pupils. ! you 
should hiner sor of them read. 

“ I didn’t know she kept a school,” 
said the author. 

“Not exactly a school; though 
many ofthe nobility have pressed 
her to open an academy for the art, 
and teach comedy and tragedy, at so 
much by the quarter—opera, panto- 
mime, and dancing to be paid for 
as extras. And she ought to do it— 
she ought; but the truth is—and I 


am sorry to be compelled to own it 
—the truth is, Josephine is too mo- 
dest.. Ha! sir, diffident worth may 
live on dead flies in a g ; whilst 
confident preten t I say no- 
thing. By the way, have you heard 
that Miss Sappho, since she has fe. 
tired from the stage, teaches elo- 
cution and pason in all their 
branches? Absolutely has half-a- 
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inea a lesson for teaching young 
adies how to repeat their of the 
marriage service with the proper 
hysterics. Half-a-guinea a-lesson ! 

a sir! you should have heard Mrs. 
Pops repeat the marriage service !” 

“Pray did you ever hear her?” 
asked Cheeks of Pops ; who stared; 
fluttered, and, after some difficulty, 
laughed at the strange blunder of 
the querist. i 
` “But, as I said, sir—diffdent 
worth”—Pops, however, spoke to 
the — for Mr. Nogo stood in 
a trance. Pops repeated the words 
—“ But, as I said, sir—diffident 
eit Se n ae 

“ our pardon”—an ogo 
— ino speech-— I beg our 
pardon; but it will make the bill 
stronger, and will add materially 
to the interest of the ld 
you lend us the authentic night- 
cap 1” t 

“I have no doubt, sir, that— 
that” — : 

“Thank you,” quickly replied the 


chael’s doubt, and hastily quitting 
the premises. 


“A t man, sir—a very great 


man—knows the public taste, sir 
—and helps to make what he 
knows,” said the eulogistic Pops to 


Cheek, who had turned round, and 
with fixed eyes stared on the figure 
in the frieze jacket and leather-cap. 
“And now about that girl,” 
Cheek-— 7 
“Well, sir; you see, Eleanor— 
bless me ! why, what’s the matter?”— 
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and Pops, again interrupted in his 
projected narrative, turned to the 
son of the Shah Abbas—to the Per- 
sian rhubarb-dealer—who hastily 
entered the place; and, in a few 
words, informed the new proprietor 
and artist that Mr. Cox required their 
instant attendance at his house on 
business. 

“ What can it be?” asked Pope. 

- “I thinke—1 thinks”—and Aaron 
rubbed Tus Bande with the glee of 
an ogre thinks it’s a new mur- 
der. 

“A new murder!” ejaculated 
oo To a look o — 

66 re’s pork-c or su 
per,” added the Perina.. a 
. # Let us go directly,” said Cheek, 
“it may be very important.” 

“I shoaldn’t wonder if he wants 
us to travel for a new subject,” said 
Pops. 

“ You’ve hit it,” said the foreign- 
er, with a good knowledge of our 


. “Another murder!" exclaimed 
author, taking the benefit of Mi- P 


‘ops. 
“And pork-chops for supper !” 
added Cheek ; and, with these words, 
they quitted the show-room, and 
betook themselves to the house of 
‘Mr. Cox, who, in truth, had project- 
eda — pilgrimage of busi- 
ness for the artist and the proprietor. 
But a new chapter must be allot- 


to the commencement of the 
eventful wanderings of the man— 


-or rather of the men of wax. 
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of public men and bilities, the great rival reviews,agree- 

things will have — as — ing but in oe ruthless resolve to a 

maan has curiosity. It is now not w terminate the unlucky gossip, attack- 

our while to the reasons of ad bien tn frak and veer: Their twin 


for us that it exists, and we think 
that we shall gratify our readers, by 
of this most 


ment and the fine. He at length sac- 
ceeded. But gaye a 
rsonages were not so casi 
Beaded. A shower of prosecutions 
was threatened. A perpetual sharp- 
shooting of critiques, epigrams, and 
fnuendos was kept up on his sensi- 
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tomahawks which had 80 often swung 
over each other’s heed, were now 


conjoined to scalp the knight. 
d 

E sibi quisque timeb 
Unive in miseri sary aapea PEE tulere. 

Thus warned; the original ion 
could not be inguished, its 
hazards were provided for. He 
went on collecting with the same 


witness. 
Sir Nathaniel’s sen- 
tence, in the case of Count Woron- 
zow, he received the following note 


an equerry to George the Third for 
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forty years, and a man of character 
and fortune. “I have your first edi- 
tion here, and have perused it again 
with much attention. I pledge my 
name, that I personally know nine 
parts out of ten of your anecdotes 
to be perfectly correct. You are 
imprisoned for giving to future ages 
a perfect picture of our time, and as 
interesting as Clarendon.” 

Public life has now so utterly de- 
generated into brawling and bru- 
tality, that to read the annals of the 
last century is like a sudden plun 
into romance. This is the day of the 
Humes, the O’Connells, and the Gul- 
And what more can be said of 
of the propensities of Whiggism, 
e pro o ig ; 
since the origin that Johnson gave to 
this disturbing spirit. But the Whigs 
of the last century, at least, were 
gentlemen. . The public eye was not 
Insulted by the rude, truculent, de- 
formed visage of the rabble reform- 
ers. If the manners were relaxed, 
they were not leaded with the addi- 
tional vileness of Jacobin filth and 
Jacobin ferocity. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, the gay and graceful 
leader of fashion, and the queen of 
the Foxites, came first into celebrity 
in the memorable Westminster elec- 
tion of 1784. A effort had 
been made to turn out Fox. The 
election, according to the habit of 
those times, had already continued 
nearly a month, and though the mi- 
nisterial candidate, Sir Cecil Wray, 
had a small majority, Fox was at his 
last gasp. The party-were instant- 
—— to new resources, and the 

hess of Devonshire restored the 
fates of the Whig champion. This 
remarkable woman is sketched by 
the writer’s practised hand. “Her 
personal charms constituted her 
smallest pretensions to universal ad- 
miration. Nor did her beauty con- 
sist, like that of the Gunnings, in 
regularity of features, and faultless 
formation a shape ; K lay in the 
amenity and graces of her deport- 
ment; in her irresistible n, 
and in the seduction of her society. 
Her hair was not withont a tinge of 
red; and her face, though pleasing, 
hs had it not been illuminated by 
er'mind, might have been consider- 
ed as an ordinary countenance. She 
resembled the portrait of Sarah Jen- 
nings, the celebrated Duchess of 
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Marlborough, from whom she was 
lineally descended in the fourth de- 


gree. She an ardent tem- 
per, a cultivated understanding, & 
taste for poetry and the fine arts, and 


much sensibility, not exempt pera 
haps from vanity and coquetry. To 
her mother, the Dowager Countess 
Spenser, she was attached with more 
than common filial affection. Nor 
isplay less attachment to 
her sister, y Duncannon. Her 
heart might be considered as the seat 
of those emotions which sweeten hu- 
man life.” 

The husband of this fine woman 
was not d of those qualities 
which might be ed most like- 
ly to teach her a preference for do- 
mestic life. At seventeen! she was 
married 
shire: 
formed his disti 
istic. His figure was ta 
ly, yet not animated or graceful. He 
seemed to be incapable of any strong 
emotion, and destitute of all energy 
er activity of mind.” To administer 
emotion to this indolence of sow and 
body, the Duke tried the gaming ta- 
ble, and passed his evenin mags 
at Brookes’s at whist or : 
might much more happily as well 
as innocently have them at 
the plough. Yet he had his merits. 
Beneath — an sepa 
possessed a highly improved under- 
standing ; an on all disputes that 
arose in the club on passages of the 
Roman poets or historians, the ap- 

was commonly made to the 
ke, and his opinion was regarded 
as final. 

The Whigs, then great lords and 
landholders, were in possession of 
the means of influencing high life in 
the most sh manner. Devon- 
shire House, at the top of Piccadilly, 
looking down on the Queen’s palace, 
Burlington House looking. down on 
St. James’s, and: Carlton House 

— sing all the residences 
of fashion 


the rank of its por- 
sessor and the magnificence of its 
decoration, were the three strong- 
holds of the party, the three en- 
chanted where such Armi- 
das as the Duchess were ready to 
captivate roving Tories, and bind 
even hoary statesmen in their 
chains. The progress of the canvass 
thenceforward is amusing. Theen- 
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tire of the votes for Westminster 
having been the only 
hope was in exciting the suburbs. 


lities, influence of all kinds, were 
favished on those h legislators ; 
and the novelty of being solicited 
by two women of rank and of re- 
markable fashion took the popular 
taste universally. The immediate 
result was, that they gallantly came 
to the poll, and Fox, who had been 
a hun behind Sir Cecil, speedily 
left him a hundred behind in turn. 
An imperfect attempt was made on 
the hostile side to oppose this new 
species of warfare by similar capti- 
vation, and Lady ae was 
moved to awake the dying fortunes 
ot the Government Candidate. But 
the effort failed ; it was imitation, it 
was too late ; and the Dutchess was 
six-and-twenty, and Lady Salisbury 
thirty-four! These are reasons 
enough, and more than enough, for 
the rejection of any man from the 
— On the 16th of May, Fox 
was 235 a-head, and the election 
was over; but the bailiff, Cor- 
bett, refused to return him, on the 
plea that a scrutiny had been de- 
manded. Still the igs were nat 
to be disappointed of their ovation. 
The exultation of those gay times 
forms a strange contrast to the grim 
monotony ourown. Fox, after 
being chaired in t pomp through 
the streets, was lly carried into 
the courtyard of Carlton House. 
The Prince’s plume was on his ban- 
ners, in acknowledgment of princely 

arti ip. A banner, inscribed 
“sacred to female patriotism,” re- 
corded the services of the Dutchess. 
The carriages of the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and Portland, each drawn 
by six horses, moved in the proces- 
sion, and Fox’s own carriage was a 
pile of rejoicing Whiggism. On its 

x and braces, and every where 
they could, sat Colonel North after- 
wards Lord Guilford, Adam, who 
but a few years before had wound. 
ed the patriot in a duel, and a whole 
cluster of political friends, followers 
and expectants. The Prince came 
to the balustrade before the house 
to cheer him, phos a crowd of fa- 
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shionable people. Fox finished the 
triumph by aa harangue to the moh, 
and they in return finished the day 
by a riot, an illumination, and break- 
— le’s windows. 
the festivities were scarcely 
begun. Next morning the Prince 
threw open his showy apartments 
to the nobility, and gave them a 
est, fète rak the 3 which 
appe to at its height 
when the King was coming th * 
St. James’s Park in state to open 
new Parliament. The rival interests 
were within a brick wail of each 
other, and their spirit could not have 
been more strongly contrasted than 
in their occupations. But nights and 
days to those ursuers of 
pleasure and politics alike knew no 
Intermission. On that very evening 
the celebrated, beautiful and witty 
Mrs. Crewe gave a brilliant route, in 
which “blue and buff” was the 
universal costume of both sexes. 
The Prince himself appeared in the 
party colors. At supper he toast- 
ed the fair giver of the feast, in the 
words, “ True blue, and Mrs. Crewe.” 
The lady, not unskilfully, and with 
measureless applause, returned it 
by another,---“ True blue, and all of 
you.” The “buff and blue” were 
the uniform of Washington and his 
troops, impudently adopted by Fox 
to declare his hostility to the Go- 
vernment.. The prudence of its 
adoption by the Prince, of course, is 
a satisfuctory P of the wisdom, 
accuracy, and patriotism of his ad- 
eth was not over 
e feasting : 
In a few days more, the Prince sum- 
moned all that was young, lovely, 
or dazzling by wealth or wit to an 
entertainment that threw all the 
memories of banqueting into the 
shade. The entertainment began at 
noon, continued through the night, 
and was _ proton into the next 
day. All England rang with won- 
der ; the continent with envy. But 
those glittering hours were to be 
soon and heavily atoned, and Whig- 
ism, in the attempt to engross the 
pad — his fortune, 
ce, and his popularity. 

The rive of the Burrell family is 
curious, — — of sudden 
change and singular prosperity--- 
the birth of mere ncesdent Lord 
Algernon Percy, second son of Sir 
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Hugh Smithson (Earl and Duke of 
Northumberland in consequence of 
his marriage with the Percy heiress), 
being of a delicate constitution, was 
sent to the south of France to spend 
the winter of 1774. At Marseilles 
he happened to meet the family of 
Mr Burrell, then simply one of the 
Commissioners of Excise, who was 
also travelling for his health. Lord 
Algernon fell in love with the se- 
cond daughter. The pride of the 
Percys gave way tothe desire to 
see the name kept alive, as the eld- 
est son’s marriage had been without 
offspring. The Dutchess gave her 
reluctant consent, and from this 
chance dated the rise of the whole 
family. The new rank of Lady Al- 
gernon, with the prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the head of the house, 
brought her sisters into fashionable 
life. Within three years the young- 
est was Duchess of Hamilton, and 
on the death of the Duke, was mar- 
ried to the Marquis of Exeter. In 
1779 Earl Percy, having obtained a 
divorce from his Countess, married 
another sister. Their only brother 
captivated the affections of Lady 
Elizabeth Bertie, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Ancaster. He obtain- 
ed her hand, and scarcely had the 
marriage taken place, when her bro- 
ther, the heir to the dukedom, was 
carried oi, at three and twenty, by 
a violent illness. The Baronetcy of 
Willoughby of Eresby, with a great 

rtof the Ancaster estates, fell to 

dy Elizabeth with the high feudal 
office of Great Chan.berlain, which 
remains in the family ; and the hus- 
band, in 1796, was raised to the 

erage by the title of Lord Gwydir. 
fi readers this general good fortune 
more Say that the three sisters 
were far from being distinguished 
for wit or beauty, whilst the eldest 
sister, who was strikingly handsome, 
was the wife of a private gentleman, 
Mr. Bennet. Lord Algernon, in 1790, 
was raised by Pitt to the Earldom 
of Beverly. 

The inveterate bitterness of Coke 
of Norfolk has been imputed to 
blundering patriotism. Its more 

robable motive is bruised vanity. 
he Cokes had once possessed the 
title of Leicester ; and its recover 
was an object that had long put the 
ambition of the Norfolk reformer 
into a state of violent anxiety. Fox 
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had probably promised it to him, 
and infinitely contaminating as the 
Coalition was, and attaching kind- 
red vilenesgs to every man who 
mingled himeelf in the spirit of the 
transaction, Coke would yet have 
been true to hishire. But the Co- 
alition was crushed under national 
contempt, and the Earldom of Lei- 
cester was destined to escape the 
thoroughgoing dependent’s clutch 
for ever. The title was given, in 
1784, to Lord Ferrars, eldest son of 
Lord afterwards Marquis Town- 
send. Thus fifty years or more of 
fretted politics were in reserve for 
this angry declaimer ; and his wrath 
against the memory of George III. 
and Pitt was thenceforth to be 
—— ridiculous and inexorable. 

ill harangues, but the coronet 
is gone, itis to be 6 th until he 
shail have harangued his last, and 
bitter politics and helpless partizan- 
ue shall know him no more. 

Sir James Lowther, the head of 
the opulent and powerful house of 
Lonsdale, was one of the remarkable 
personages of the time. Privately 
mingling much in the rash and hoat- 
ing pursuits of men of large fortune, 
he was a vigorous adherent of Pitt 
in the House of Commons. The 
fearlessness of his tongue often 
aneri strife, buthe bad a ready 

and, and a fiery heart ; and no maa 
exhibited himself more at his ease in 
personal hazards. He had once been 
a friend of Fox, but either disgusted 
or injured by the arts of Opposition, 
he threw off the yoke and became a 
Tory. Pitt subsequently raised him, 
at one step, to the earldom; a sin- 
gular instance of favor, yet so ill 
received by his towering ambition, 
that he is reported to have formed 
a determination to reject the dignity 
in the presence of the Commons, and 
openly abandon the Minister. He 
even walked into the House of C. u- 
mons, after he had kissed hands at 
the levee for the title. What farther 
extravagance he would have acted 
there must remain problematic ; for 
the sergeants-at-arms seized ‘him, 
and regarding him as no longer a 
member of the House, forced him to 
be content with a seat under the 


y gallery, where peers and stran rs 


are permitted to be present. 
wrath arose from finding his name 


the last on the rall of earls created 
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at that time. It soon rose in the re- 


The late Duke of Norfolk, then 
Earl of Surrey, was a character in 
that day and ìn ours. He had as- 
sumed at least the externals of Pro- 
testantiem, and so far might be 
deemed a Christian; he had taken 


, SeN- 
? 
headlong, ignorant and rec Ach 
“ Nature,” says Sir Nathaniel, “ had 
not bestowed on him any of the in- 
ignia of illustrious descent; he 
might have been mistaken for a 
grazier or a butcher by his dress and 


: pearance; yet intelligence was 
marked in his features, which were 
likewise expressive of and 
sincerity.” 

It is odd e h, that to this infu- 
riate “Rights of Man” personage 


the Minister owed the suggestion of 
two productive taxes—the hair- 
wder aE the — TIA ar 
wn tothe beginni ing of the Frenc 
Revolution, the polished world 
of Europe, imitating all the polished 
world of Africa, powdered their 
hair. In vain had nature given au- 
burn or raven locks, the loveliest of 
all ornaments to the loveliest part of 
the creation ; wishing to make them- 
gelves lovelier still, they loaded their 
locks with powder— white, brown, 
lden, every color that could de- 
Echt the eye of fashion and startle 
the eye of taste. The men followed 
the example, and every man was 
producible only in proportion as he 
was powdered: It is absolutely 
ishing to conceive how large 
a portion of time, how much money, 
and even how considerable a share 
of thought were absorbed in this 
aboriginal contrivance for looking 
unnatural. To dress the hair alone 
occupied little less than an hour of 
every well-dressed man’s day, and 
gave an excuse for passing half 
oe ae day under 
the ds of her frizeur. The 
frizeurs themselves made a formi- 
dable population. The waste, the 
weariness, and the expense of time 
and money actually made an inroad 
on life; and the necessary and per- 
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tual attention to dress resulting 
om this African ornament, strongly 
influenced the frivolity of the age. 
But the French revolution came, 
and powder was no more. But let 


justice be always done to the sans- 


culotte character. The absurdity of 
the practice was not the cause of 
its extinction: the French are the- 
atrical from the cradle; and they 
had seen Talma adopting the raven 
curls of those comprehensive as- 
sertors of human liberty, who cut 
the throats of one-half of Rome to 
rob the other—virtue was thence- 
forth the especial dweller in a Bru- 
tus wig. e custom, too, found a 
Congenial feeling in the infinite 
squalidness of young patriotism ; 
and rabble heads, black and brown, 
were the natural antagonists of aris- 
tocracy and hair powder. The Duke 
of Bedford—the descendent of a fa- 
mily who pre-eminently lived on 
church confiscation, and the imme- 
diate successor of a man whose 
whole life was a struggle for public 
money which he had not the capa- 
city to deserve, however he might 
have the avarice to — 
first English nobleman who display- 
ed his curls freed from the custom of 
his rank and time. But let every 
man have his due credit; the Duke’s 
effort for this emancipation of his 
curls was less from any impulse of 
taste, than from & magnanimous re- 
gard for the “cause of liberty all 
round the world.” The hair-pow- 
der — the — ofa — 
which the poor e, parroting the 
words of his manera: Was in the 
habit of pronouncing “ an unfust and 
unnecessary war.” The powdering 
his four-and-twenty footmen thus 
contributed to swell the atrocities 
of his puy country og Or e 
urpose of stopping the supplies, 
and —— Wil iam Pitt, tren 
cis, Duke of Bedford, ordered his 
lackeys to comb the powder from 
their locks, and contribute no longer 
to the criminal Exchequer. So much 
for the services which a great noble- 
man may render to the cause of 
freedom and the march of mind. 

In 1785 the Minister had proposed 
to lay a tax on female servants. Lord 
Surrey, to whom hair-powder was 
by no means among the luxuries of 
life, and who felt himself aggrieved 
by the presence of any costume 
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cleaner than his own, made the easy 
sacrifice of recammending a change 
of the tax for one on the heads of 
the world of fashion. The House 
roared with laughter, the Minister 
smiled, and the Earl himself was 
satisfied with having shown at once 
his regard for the sex and his con- 
tempt of costume. But the hint was 
not lest; and the time was at hand 
when the silliest living ornament of 
Bond Street contribi ted, even with 
his head, to the honor of his coun- 


try. 

Yis next enterprise as a financier 
was in the discussions on the horse- 
tax. The Minister had proposed a 
pound on eyery horee tbat ran for a 
plate. Lord Surrey got up; and re- 
monstrating on the severity of a tax 
which must fall on so many losers, 
observed, that a much fairer one 
would be fifty pounds on every win- 
ner of a certain sum. To his sur- 
prise, and to the great amusement 
of the House, Pitt instantly rose, 
thanked him for the suggestion, and 
laid on both taxes. In the debate 
which followed, one of the members, 
amusing himself with the Earl’s 
wrath on the occasion, most happily 
applied the words to the rash ad- 
viger— . os | 

t Jeckey of Norfolk be not teo beld.” 


His early life was that of a Helio- 
balus, without his effeminacy. “In 
is youth, for at the time of which 
I he had attained his thirty- 
ighth year, he led a most licentious 
lite, having passed whole nights in 
the streets, sleeping occasionally on 
a block of — At the Beefsteak 
Club, where I have dined with him, 
he seemed to be in his proper ele- 
ment. But few individuals of that 
society could sustain a contest with 
him when the cloth was removed. 
—— — negligent = 
: 80 ta t he rarely 
made Ges of water for purposes of 
bodily refreshment. He even car- 
ried his neglect of his person so far, 
that his servants were accustomed 
to avail themselves of his fits of in- 
toxication for,the purpose of wash- 
ing him. On those occasions, bein 
wholly insensible to all that p 
round him, they stripped him as they 
would a corpse, and performed on 
his body the necessary ablutions. 
Nor did he change his linen more 


(July, 


frequently than he washed himself. 
ai erie one day to Dudley 
North that he was a martyr to the 
rheumatism, and had ineffectual] 
tried every remedy for its reli 
‘Pray, my lord,’ said he, ‘did you 
eyer try a clean shirt ? ” 

His extraordinary strength of con- 
stitution enabled him to bear this 
ruinous process for a long succession 
of years. His father, the Duke of 
Norfolk, had been addicted to the 
same excesses, but he yielded to the 


superior capacity of his son for wine. . 


“Tt is a fact, that Lord Surrey, after’ 
laying his father and all the 

under the table, at the Thatched 
House in St. James’s Street, has left 
the room, repaired to another festive 
party in the vicinage, and their re- 
commenced the unfinished convivial 
rites. Even in the House of Com- 
mons he was not always sober; but 
he never attempted, like Lo:d Gal- 
way, to mix in the debate on those 
occasions. When under the domi- 
nion of wine he has asserted, that 
three as good Catholics sat in Lord 


‘North’s last Parliament as ever exist- 


ed, Lord i — * Eo Gas- 
coyne, and himself. bts were, 
ded, always thrown on the sin- 
cerity of his renunciation of the er- 
rors of the Church of Rome.” 
wags of the House took advantage 
of this, and said that his dress, a 
shabby blue coat, approaching to 
purple, was imposed on him by his 
priest as a . In the same 
style, Charles the Second said of his 
brother James’s ugly mistresses, that 
they were im on him as a pe- 
nance. He never had any acknow- 
ledged children. 

ox’s dissipation, and his facility 
of adapting himself to the habits of 
the titled savage, held them together 
with more than the tenacity o a 
tical friendships. Even as Fox 
ashamed of his rabble alliance, Lord 
Surrey, then duke of Norfolk, 
more ou us. Ata t Whig 
dinner, in February 1 in the 
midst of revolutionary ferment in 
England, and just on the verge of the 
actual rebellion in Ireland, this fool- 
—— had the effrontery to drink 
“ The sovereign majesty of the peo- 
ple.” With the object oF giving this 
absurd toast its full meaning, the 
orator, it is to be presumed drunk 
at the time, reminded the assembly. 
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that Washington began his revolt 
with little more than two thousand 
to help him, and that the room con- 
i liitle less than the number. 
All was received, of course, with 
rapture for the evening. But the 
next day brought more nervous 
thoughts, and the giver of the toast 
began to think that some reserve. 
would have been wiser. Aceord- 
ingly, he waited on the Duke of 
York, the commander-in-chief, to 
nay down the wrath bad royalty, 
proposed, as a sign of penitence, 
tha, in case, of the menaced inva- 
sion, his regiment, the West York, 
might be sent to the post of danger. 
But the mischief was done. e 
Prince listened to the tardy penitent, 
told him that his offer should be 
communicated to the King, and th 
with more dexterity than was 
with that single-minded man, asked 
hin, “ A propos, my lord, have you 
seen Blue Beard?” the favorite 
play of the moment. The Duke of 
urfolk thus found that the conver- 
sation was fairly come to an end. 
He was not kept long in suspense. 
Pitt knew nothing of tampering with 
any offender ; the “ — the 
le ” and its champion alike were 
orced by that high heart and vigor- 
ous to feel the majesty of Jast- 
ice; and within two days his Grace 
of Norfolk, in helpless indignation, 
received notice of his dimissal from 
both his lord lieutenancy and his reg- 
iment ! Atone fell sweep his laurels, 
alike civil and military, were shorn 
away. 
As years advanced, and he lost 


grew more respectable. His daily 
8 


peonman up and down Ñt. James 
reet will be long remembered. 
His simplicity of manner, dress, and 
began to operate in his fa- 
vor, when they were supposed to 
be connected with the gravity of 
age, and not to have arisen from a 
natural tendency to vulgarism. He 
stoo a good deal, was fat, and 
totally shapeless. Yet he had some 
surviving energy, and would travel 
without stopping over half the king- 
dom. He still spoke in the house ; 
but the — of Fox was gone, 
and with it the spirit of his factious 
friend. His style was marked by 
the untaught vigor of strong sense, 
bat cegraded by an inveteracy of 
Jacobin prejudice, stamped on 
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by long habit and long political ad- 
versity. If something more of a 
ntleman, on a throne he might 
ve been Harry the Bighth; as 
Harry the Eighth under a coronet, 
if — less of a gentleman, 
might have a Duke of Norfolk. 
——— — of his — 
ethargic. But he signali either 
his sincerity or his stubbornness by 
refusing to join the Liv Minis- 
try of 1812, with the o of the 
Garter. His successor is a 
Catholic, and, by virtue of his here- 
ditary office of Eari-marsħal, the 
first who exhibited the ominous sign 
oS — sitting in the House of 
r 


In this picture-gallery the late 
Marquis of Abercorn makes some 
gu Those who still remember 
t 


— and courtier like per- 
ponage ill recognise the sketch. 
His first appearance in public life 
was as the mover of the address on 
the King’s speech in 1784. “Mr. 
John James ilton had then at- 
tained his thirty-fourth year. 
eréct, and ‘muscular in his form— 


thin, yet not meager—fincly sha 
with fs air of * and dikni At 
fused over his whole person—he 


could not be mistaken for an ordi- 
nary . He bore a singular re. 
sem to the beautiful po 

of James V. in Duke Hamilton’s 
apartments in Holyrood House. Of 
a dark complexion, with very intel- 
ligent and regular features, he re- 
sembled more a Spaniard than a 
native of Britain, and his arrogant 
solemnity of manner obtained for 
him from Sheridan the name of 
“Don Whiskerandos,” from his own 
farce of “ The Critic.” 

Hamilton, though closely attached 
to Pitt, seems scarcely to have de- 
sired public office. Doubtless he 
might have obtained embassies, a 
line of employment for which his 
birth, figure, and abilities peculiarly 
fitted him. But he was presumptive 
heir to his uncle, the Earl of Aber- 
corn, one of the sixteen Scottish 

rs, then sinking under paralysis, 
In two years after raised toa Bri 
tish Viscounty, and dying in 1789. 
A strange and unhappy romance 
connected itself with the life of the 
new noble. He had married early, 
and had a large family. But he 
suffered himself, about this period, 
to be betrayed into a passion for 
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his gougin, Miss Cecil Hamilton, 
young, and of distinguished beauty: 

termining to marry her when the 
living Tady Abercorn should set 
him fr liberty, he exerted his influ- 
ence to obtain for her the rank of 
an Earl's daughter. Concessions of 
this kind had been rare, and the 
King was understood to be pecu- 
liarly hostile in this instance, as the 
lady had four elder sisters. It was, 
however, accomplished. The pla- 
tonic lover, within two years, was 
changed into the husband, by the 
death of his lady, and Lady Cecil 
Hamilton became Countess of Aber- 
corn. But this impassioned mar- 
riage was unhappy. Ina few years 
a separation took place,a divorce 
followed, and the public received 
another lesson of the fragile ties of 
high life. 

Another slight record of a ca 
tivating personage, yet not wholly 
forgotten in London, stops us as we 
turn over these pages. “Amon 
the charming women who, in 1764, 
adorned the court of Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz (or, more pro- 
peny. the English capital, for scarce- 
y could the queen be said to have 
any court) might well be accounted 
Lady Payne, now Lady Lavington, 
her husband having been created an 
Irish baron, A native of Vienna, 
Mademoiselle de Kelbel—so she was 
named before her marriage—then 
resided with the Princess Joseph 
Poniatowski, widow of one of the 
Polish King’s brothers, a general in 
the Austrian service. Her person 
and manners were fullof grace. At 
Sir Ralph’s house in Grafton Street 
the Jeaders of Opposition frequently 
met. Erskine, having dined there 
one day, found himself taken ill, and 
left the company. On his return, 
inquiries were made for his health, 
and among the rest by Lady Payne. 
He gallantly wrote on a card in an- 
gwer, 


‘Tis tre, I am ill; but I cannot com- 
plain ; 


knew Payna’ 


“Sir Ralph, with whom I was 
acquainted, always appeared to me 
&,good-natured, pleasing, well bred 
— His star rendered him, like 

John Irwine, Sir William Gor- 
don, and other Knights of the Bath 


of that period, a conspicuous as well 
as an ornamental member of the 
House of Commons, But he was 
ed not always to treat his 

wife with kindness. Sheridan, call- 
ing on her one morning, found her 
in tears, which she placed, however, 
to the account of her monkey, which 
had died an hour ar two before. 
‘Pray write me an epitaph for him,’ 
said she; ‘his name was Ned.’ She- 
ridan instantly penned these lines : 

À , popr Ned ! 

—— dead, 
I Bad rather by haf, . 

It had been Sir Ralph.’ ” 

The —— was impudent 
enough. Sheridan was probably 
ee at the moment how to 
ingratiate himeelf with the lady. 

—— bain to — 
W me “of the wonders o: 
ne bar.” Whiggian, owever, made 
up for want of law, and this singu- 
larly shallow proficient in the learn- 
ing of his profession was flung up 
the tide of party on the wool 

et various chances combined to 
success, which seemed to have been 
a sarpe even to his Whig patrons, 
“ iit had survived eight montbs 
longer, or if, reversing the — 
Fox had died in January, and Pi 
in tember of the same year, 
1806, Erskine would probably have 
remained a commoner. But on the 

ecease of the first minister, the re- 
maining members of the Cabinet, 
conscious of the awful situation in 
which the country stood after the 
deplorable humiliation of Austria in 
the campaign of 1806, under Mack, 
agreed in advising the King to ac, 
cept heir resignation, calling, of 
course, Fox, Lords Grenville, and 
Grey to his councils. The Duke of 
Montross, who was one of that Ca- 
binet, assured me so himself, very 
soon after the event took place. 
When, however, the list of individu- 
alg selected as proper for filling the 
ffice of Chancellor was delivered to 
his Majesty by the new Ministers, 
the head of which paper appear- 
: Erskine’'s name, t ey m far 
rom expecting, as one of the pa 
declared to me, that the King vould 


have acquiesced in the recommend- 
ation. But George JII. made no 


objection ; only hay, he them, 
‘Remember, he is your Chancellor, 
not mine,’ and Erskine received the 


ae — am DD — — — — — — 
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Great Seal, to the astonishment of 
his own political friends. The de- 
fender o ine and of Horne Tooke 
could not be other than obnoxious to 
the King, who, if his choice had been 
wholly unfettered, would probably 
have named Pigott to the high office 


m — ae 
few specimens of Lord North’s 
oratory remain, though much of his 
wit ison record, But one fragment, 
the creation of a moment of 
ing, exhibits that true power of 
which with a British Par- 
lament in its days of power, must 
have been irresistible. Sir Richard 
the — member or 
Shropshire, violently attac 
the ex-minister for ser ect of 
me American — Lord N or 
us unexpectedly forced into the 
combat, long after the a: might 
have been supposed d repelled 
the attack witha dignity which held 
the House in surprise and i 


“Far from deprecating the agita- 
tion of the subject, he demanded 
it. Denied that he had caused the 
calamities of the war ; and called on 
his accusers to bring forward a cir- 
cumstantial charge against him. “I 
found,” said he, “the American war 
when I became minister. J did not 
create it. On the contrary, it was 
the war of the country, the Parlia- 
ment, and the people. 
pencon opposite tħink otherwise, 
et them come forward and accuse 
‘me. Ishall not shrink—I am ready 
to meet, and to repel their charge. 
Nay, I demand it as a matter of jus- 
tice. There can exist no reason now 
for withholding it. I am wholly un- 
The Minister of the day 

a House of Commons to accuse 
me, a House of Peers to try me He is 
master of all the written evidence 
that can exist against me. And, as 
to parole testimony ” (fixing his eyes 
on Dundas), “almost all those in- 
dividuals who were my confiden- 
tial friends, in whom I reposed my 
secrets, are now his fri ! Yet I 
court the inquiry. But if, when 
thus “called upon, they do not 
grant it, I must insist that they do 
not henceforward argue upon the 
—— if it were pova So 
and peremptory a challenge, 

while it imposed silence on his ac- 
cusers—for not a word of reply pro- 
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ceeded from any member of Admi- 
nistration—produced expressions of 
admiration of the ability, as well as 
the firmness which it displayed. 
Pitt, though only three years earlier 
he had harangued with vehemence 
against the Ministerial conductors of 
the war, yet remained mute. He 
unquestionably felt, that a Parlia- 
mentary prosecution of the Minister 
who carried on the contest must in- 
volve in it the culpability of the So- 
vereign, at the head of whose Coun- 
cils he now presided. In fact, George 
IM. could no more have abandon- 
ed Lord North to the rage of his ene- 
mies, than Charles J. ough? to have 
consented to the execution of Lord 
Strafford. 

Sir Philip Francis next comes for- 
ward. He deserved to find a niche 
in any memoria] of his day, for his: 
personal ability, his public exertions, 
and even, if for nothing more, for his 
having been conceived capable of 
writing “the brilliant, though pro- 
— olitical libels of Junius.” 

raxal! describes him at once with 
a faithful and an eloquent pen. 

“ Precisely at the same time when 
Scott appeared in the house as the 
advocate of Hastings, a much more 
formidable, inveterate, and vigorous 
adversary of the Governor-general 
arose among the front ranks of Oppo- 
sition—Francis. After having pass- 
ed several years in Bengal as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, engag- 
ed in perpetual and violent alterca- 
tions with Hastings, which terminat- 
ed in a duel, in which Francis was 
wounded, he returned to England 
some years before the Governor-ge- 
neral ; like the evil genius of Brutus, 
which met him again at Philippi. 
Nature had conferred on Francis ta- 
lents such as are rarely dispensed to 
any individual ; a vast range of ideas, 
a retentive memory, a classic mind, 
considerable command of 
and energy of thought and expres- 
sion, matured by time, and actuated 

an inextinguishable animosity to 
ee Francis indeed uniform- 
ly disclaimed any personal enmity to 
the man, reprobating only the mea- 
sures of the ruler of India. But he 
always appeared to me like the son 
of Livia, to deposite his resentments 
deep in his own breast, from which 
he drew them forth, if not augment- 
ed, at least in all their original vi- 
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gor and freshness. Acrimony dis- 
guished and characterised him in 
every thing. Even his person, tall, 
thin, and scantily covered with flesh ; 
his countenance, the lines of which 
were acute, intelligent, and full of 
meaning; the tones of his voice, 
sharp, yet distinct and sonorous; 
his very — impatient and ir- 
regular, eloquently bespoke the for- 
mation of intellect. I believe I 
never saw him smile. 
_ “Francis, however inferior he was 
to Burke in all the flowers of dic- 
tion, in the exuberance of ideas bor- 
rowed from antiquity, and in the 
ic of eloquence, more than once 
electrified the House by p of 
a pathos which — every hear- 
er. A beautiful specimen of his abi- 
lity in this point occurred during the 
debates on Pitt’s India Bill. One of 
the regulations abolished the trial by 
Jury or delinquents returning from 
India, and instituted a new tribunal 
for inquiring into their misdemea- 
nors. Against such an inroad on the 
British constitution, Francis enter- 
ed his protest in terms of equal 
elegance and force. ‘I am not 
said he, ‘an old man, yet I remem- 
ber the time when such an attempt 
would have roused the whole coun- 
try into a flame. Had the experi- 
ment been made when the illustri- 
ous statesman, the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, enjoyed a seat in this Assem- 
bly, he would have sprung from the 
bed of sickness, he would have soli- 
cited some i hand to lay him 
on the floor, and thence, with a mo- 
narch’s voice, he would have called 
the whole kingdom to arms to op- 
it. But he is dead! and has 
eft nothing in the world that resem- 
bles him. He is dead! and the sense, 
the honor, the character, and the un- 
derstanding of the nation, are dead 
wita him!’ 

“Perhaps, in the whole range 
of Fox’s, Burke’s, or Sheridan’s 
speeches, there does not occur a sen- 
timent clothed in more oo yet 
striking 1 ge, or which knocks 
harder at the breast than this short 
i if it it may so be denominat- 


ronounced over the grave of the . 


Earl of Chatham. The repetition of 
the words, ‘He is dead,’ was at- 
tended with the finest effect. And 
the reflections produced by it invo- 
luntarily attracted every eyetowards 


J uly, 


the Treasury Bench, where sat his 
son. I have rarely witnessed a mo- 
ment when the passions were touch- 
ed in a more masterly manner within 
the walls of the House; the impres- 
sion made by it on Pitt is said to 
have been of the dee kind.” 
That rough son of good fortune, 
the well-known George Rose, fol- 
lows. Pitt loved to have about him 
men of the calibre of Rose; active 
and intelligent, but perfectly obe- 
dient, and perfectly subordinate offi- 
cials ; his own mighty lus was 
sufficient for all the high exigencies 
of the state, and requiring no direc- 
tion, he brooked no rivalry. He soon 
shook off Thurlowe’s sulky am- 
bition; he kept down Lord Gren- 
ville’s pompous a ce; and em- 
ploy ing the aspiring briskness of 
— in the composition of Pa 
graphs for the newspapers and epi- 
grams on the Opposition, reigned 
contemptuous, alone, and inaccessi- 
ble. To him the —— fearless- 
ness, and — le fidelity of 
George Rose—qualities useful every- 
where—were invaluable, and they 
were handsomely rewarded. Rose 
was of course the subject of perpe- 
tual obloquy to faction. But no man 
cared less for the opinion of the po- 
litical world ; he went on with the 
easy scorn due to its worthlessness, 
and after a career of signal prospe- 
rity, during which he saw his sons 


- making their way effectively through 


the paths of opulence and honor, 
died in a good old age. 

“ Havin peace hg mentioned 
Mr. Rose,” says Sir Nathaniel, «I 
shall say a few words relative to 
him, and to his colleague, Mr. Steele, 
who were joint secretaries of the 
Treasury, during so long a series of 

ears, under Pitt’s Administration. 
th were privy counsellors; yet 
hardly did Hogarth’s good and bad 
apprentices present a stronger con- 
trast towards the evening of their 
lives than was offered by Rose and 
Steele. Rose continued to be a 
member of the House of Commons, 


other instances of his 
are not unjustly reckoned his pos- 











sessing inffvence ever a Hampshire 
porough—his obtaining knighthoods 
and ai bit toes for his friends—his 
marry eldest sono a hand- 
some — and placin dhe second 
in the lucrative cl ip of the 
House of Lords. In addition, Rose 
acquired a very enviable and exten- 
-give landed p , thus realizing 
almost every part of a high and per- 
manent fortune except one—the 
peerage. Not that he was oblivious 
of that distinction, which would 


an pepe 
asp to ate his grandsons, i 
not his son, to a seat in the house of 


Lords, by procuring for his daughter- 
in-law the file-of Baroi — 
ham. Down to the present time, 
however, his family remain com- 


‘No rogue that 
Is like that Ross, 
Or scatters such deceit.’ 


“ But I knew him well in his off- 
cial — during at least twelve 
years, and I never found him defi- 
cient in honor or sincerity. I owe 
him this justice. It must likewise be 

how difficult a task he 
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pressed with ideas of ability or fore- , 
thought. He was placed about Pitt 
by the powerful interest of the Duke 
Richmond, his father being Re- 
corder of Chichester, which city 
Steele represented in several Parlia-. 
ments. His faculties, though good, 
were moderate, and would never, of 
themselves, have coducted him to 
any eminence in public life. But he 
rose through the gradations of office 
in a series of years, till he betame 
one of the joint paymasters of the 
forces. On Pitt’s resignation in 1801, 
he continued in place under Adding. 
ton, But not having satisfactorily 
.19,000 of the 
public money, he was called on to 
explain the deficiency, as Lord Hol- 
land had formerly been to a much 
larger amount, while holding the 
same employment. The sum, how- , 
ever, being replaced, Steele, whose 
social temper had procured him 
many friends, remained on the list _ 
of privy counsellors. But he retired 
into the political shade, and no long- 
er stood prominent on the canvass, 
like his ancient friend Rose, who, at 
seventy, erect in mind and in body, 
possessin g all his intellect, active as 
well as able, still took his seat on the 
Bench.” It-may be further 
mentioned that Steele, who seems to 


assert have been at one time much in Pitt’s 


confidence, attended him as his se- 
cond in the memorable duel with 
Tierney. 
The debates were frequently en- 
livened by Courtenay, a sarcastic 
wit, who flourished for some years 
ineffectually on the benches Op- 
position. one occasion of Rose’s 
coming late into the House, when 


had to perform, in keeping at bay yet him 


not irritating or alienating, the crowd 
of ministerial claimants in both 
Houses of Parliament. During more 
than fifteen years he formed the 


mound on which those waves princi- . 


pally broke and spent their force. 
’s countenance bore the deep 
impression of care di over 
— All the labors and 

icts of his office might be traced 
in its lineaments. Not so Steele. His 
face rather reminded us of a Bas- 
chus or a Silenus, from its jollity, ro- 
tundity, and good-humor, it im- 
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his presence had been required to 
assist Pitt in some financi matter, 
Courtenay gracefully apostrophized 

“ Quid lates dudum Rosa, 

Effer e terris caput, 

O tepentis filia oœli !” 

One evening Brooke Watson 

smartly and very unexpectedly turn- 
ed the laugh i him. Wat- 


son, once a well-known City name, 
had been a commi to the forces 
in America, and on his return ‘had 
been chosen an Alderman of Lon- 
don, and subsequently one of the 
members for the City, being placed 
at the head of the by a great 
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. mA . The debate was on a bill 
for the prevention of smuggling. 


Watson stating that his constituents Alde 


highly — of the bill, “as they 
were professed enemies to contra- 
band practices,” Courtenay, to 

tify himself with attacking a citizen 
. and Government member, fell on 
the Alderman, and among other 
‘things said, “ He was happy to know 
from such high authority the chan 
which had taken place among the 
citizens of London on so important 
a point. For,” added he, “they 
once lay under very invidious dis- 
tinctions, scarcely a century having 
elapsed since @ comic writer (Van- 
burgh), in one of his dramatic pieces, 
has introduced on the stage a Ci 
alderman, and thought proper to 
him by a name characteristic of his 
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profession, Alderman Smuggler. I, 
therefore, congratulate the worthy 
rman on the conversion opera- 
ted among his constituents.” When 
Courtenay sat down, Watson, start- 


ing up, entreated the patience of the. 


House for a single moment. “The 
honorable gentleman,” said he, “ has 
been severe upon me, and has allud- 
ed to a character introduced u 
the stage, under the name of Alder- 
man Smuggler, but I hope he will be 
pleased to remember that another of 
our dramatic writers (Beaumont and 
Fletcher) has exhibited on the stage 
a Copper Captain.” The re 
was felt to be appropriate, and com- 
ing from a quarter where the House 
did not look for wit, produced a pro- 
rtionate effect, and turned the 
ugh against Courtenay. — 
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Way have we not as great painters 
in England as Raphhel, Claude Lor- 
raine, and Michael Angelo? That 
genius to conceive, and taste to exe- 
cute great designs in the fine arts 
are not awanting, is obvious from 
the immortal works which we have 
eee in other departments. 

at modern state can compare 
with the nation which can boast of 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Gray and 
Thomson, of Scott and Byron, of 
Wordsworth and Southey, not to 
mention a host of others who have 
won the highest renown in the field 
of poetry! Jn the higher branches 
of music, also, in sacred oratorios, 
and the simplicity and pathos of 
astoral or lyric song, we occupy at 
east a respectable place in the great 
republic of genius. ` But in painting, 
whether in the historical, landscape, 
Flemish, or portrait school, we are 
still decidedly inferior not only to 
our continental predecessors, but in 
some of these branches even to the 
artists who formerly flourished in 
our own country. ‘This is a melan- 
choly truth; we are aware it will 
be telt as a severe, perhaps an un- 
just observation, by the many men 
of genius who now adorn’ our gal- 
leri =; but knowledge of error is the 
first! step to excellence, and unde- 
served flattery, by relaxing the efforts 


of industry, is the certain road to 
mediocrity. 

The true test of the excellence of 
any production of the human mind 
is to be found in the estimation in 
which it is held long after the au- 
thor’s decease, and when all the ad. 
ventitious circumstances which for- 
merly threw a false -lustre or unj 
gloom around it have long ce to 
exist. Fortune has a large share in 
the celebrity of every living author, 
whether in literature or art ; the 
race i~ in the end to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong, but this is 
far from being the case in the outset, 
or even during the lifetime of the 
artist himself. The well-known 
anecdote of Milton selling the Para. 
dise Lost for five pounds, and of 
Campbell being long unable to find 
any bookseller who would buy the 
Pleasures of Hope, are instances of 
the extreme inequality with which 
the smiles of public favor are often 
m the first instance dealt out to the 
greatest works of genius. But in 
painting, and especiall portait 
painting, chance and fashion have so 
arge a share in the formation of 
public opinion on every artist’s 


merits, especially in this country, 


that no opinion can be formed of 
what celebrity is likely to be durable 
till after, and long after, the artist’ 


— — eee 
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death. A fashionable and beantifal 
woman, a statesman of celebrity, a 
hero of renown, sits for their pic- 
ture, the likeness is happy, the ori- 
i is celebrated; a few of the 
journals dwell on the merits 


of the picture! it becomes a matter fe 


of fashion to go and see it ; a sign of 
taste and travelled acquirement to 
ar ae —— f 

ps no very o 
real ability, finds himself at the head 
of his profession, flattered on all 
sides, overloaded with orders, and in 


his opinion at least equal to Titian Sir Th 


or Vandyke. 
Then begins, and that rapidly too, 
to 


the iod of decline. He comes 
his labor on. each picture, 


habit of 

as will e public, and no 
more. He that he gets his two 
or three guineas, provided 
re aera Pi turra aro lko equs. 
hy whether they are good or : 
and thus, be the prestige of 


tions of the artist, surrounded 
by an wealthy, and indis- 
criminating body of admirers, is gra- 
dually led down from all his youth- 
ful of excellence and ta- 


Jents, which, if cherished and hard- 
ened in the school of severe com- 
petition, and under the eye of a 


good 
works from bad, might have led, 
after poverty and 


est excellence in his noble art, and 
by regular ations 


but many artists, both in England 
and Scotland, who, by being chasten- 
ed by reflection, an pe ly chill- 
ed by early criticism, have talents at 
this moment adequate to render 
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them, after half a lifetime of labo- 
rious exertion, rivals of the teat 
masters of the Italian and mish 
schools. It is not men of talents 
which we want, it is tustoms and 
habits, and a discerning public to 
orm men. 

Time, it is often said, makes sad 
havoc with a gallery of beauties. 
With equal truth it may be said, that 
it makes sad havoc wi 


gallery of the dead, where each work 
1s estimated by its intrinsic worth. 


command 
kind ; but considered as monuments 


of art, and com d with the t 
works of the kalian Eriti 


hael, Titian, or 


; Bawer, they are beyond all T 


of historical and portrait painting. 
This distinctly and at once appeared 
at the exhibition of the works of 
E ET West, and Lawrence, in 
1 Mall some years ago. Sir 
Joshua stood immeasurably at the 
came whose 


; next Lawrence, 
full length portrait of Kemble in the 
character of Hamlet showed what a 
glorious artist he might have been, 
while most of his r works de- 
monstrated what he actually was, 
under the combined influence of 
fashion, high prices, and an undis- 
cone ponie West's immense 
histori ieces, amidst some talent, 
—— — mu of the Praen 
opera school of painting to 
worthy of being named as rivals of 
the great works of ancient art. 

Turn to landscape painting, the 
branch of art in which ean has 
been long supposed to stand unrival- 


led, and in which certainly a prenie 
degree of encouragement is afforded 


to professional men at this time, than 
in the same line over all Europe be- 


Š a 
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sides. Beautiful coloriste, admir- 
able draughtsmen, authors of un- 
doubted genius and prolific fancy we 
undoubtedly have; but is thert one 
whose works are to be’ compared 
with 

“ Whate’er Lorraine light touched with soft- 
. ening hue, : 
Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Pouesin 

drew?” 


Unquestionably there is not. There 
is a richness, a combined ee 
of effect, with accuracy of detail ;— 
in technical language, a union of 
breadth with finishing, which we 
look for in vain in any works of the 
present or last century. Turner! 
we hear our partial and enthusiastic 
countrymen exclaim,——Turner at 
least is superior to them all: in 
him are to be found alternately the 
softness and glow of Claude’s sun- 
sets, the sa grandeur of Salva- 
tor’s conceptions, and the classic 
erudition of Poussin’s scenes of ruin. 
Most certainly it is far from our de- 
sign to depreciate the wonderful ori- 
zinality and variety of Turner’s ima- 
gination ; or to deny that the artist 
who could conceive the scenes in 
the Liber Studiorum, and draw the 
series of views in the valley of — 

gantic powers, capable 
of cobane each in his own line the 
t masters of Italian landscape. 
ut has he done so? Has he produc- 
ed scenes which will stand the test 
of ages, like the Claudes in the Doria 
Palace at Rome, or the National Gal. 
lery in London, or the Salvators in 
the Palazzo Pitti at Florence? That 
is the -point: not what could he do, 
but what has he done! With the 
highest and profoundest admiration 
for the powers of his mind, truth 
here compels the admission that none 
of his works will bear a compari 
with the masterpieces of these great 
men ; and his genius is too t to 
descend to a competition with artists 
of inferior reputation. 

In other living artists, the attention 
is forcibly arrested by Copley Field- 
me in London, an omson at 

inburgh. No one will be so bold 
as to deny to the former the merit of 
consummate delicacy in the manage- 
ment of the pencil; a Claudelike rich- 
ness in fo and the happiest 
delineation of the varying effects of 
coast scenery: or to the latter a 
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depth of shade, vigor of conception, 
and strength of coloring which place 
him among the most accomplished 
artists of the present day ; but will 
either the one or the other stand the 
ordeal with Poussin, Ruysdael,Claud 
Lorraine, or Salvator kosa? That 
is the question ; and these truly emi- 
nent men will see at once in what 
rank we estimate their genius, when 
we place them in line with such com- 
peers. And why should they not 
equal, nay, excel them? Why should 
not the wild magnificence of the 
Seottish lakes, or the rich finishing 
of the Cumberland valleys, or the 
grandeur of the coast scenery of De- 
vonshire, inspire our painters as they 
have done our poets, and produce a 
Scott, a Wilson, or a Southey m the 
sister art ? : 
Turn to the minute and Flemish 
school: is Great Britain equal to its 
continental rivals in that depart- 
ment? Great efforts have there un- 
questionably been made, and the 
names of Wilkie and Aalan ley at 
once occur to every one, as affording 
decisive evidence, that in that line 
at least these strictures are unde- 
served. ` Highly, however, as we es- 
timate the admirable works of these 
truly original and gifted men, we 
et must admit that much remains 
or them to do ere they attain to the 
highest honors of their own branch 
of art. In conception and drawin 
pee are admirable ; but it is bread 
and generality of effect which are 
awanting. of shade, dark 
colors, great surfaces of brown and 
black, are what we desire in thelr 
works. They have had their at- 
tention so riveted by the details 
which tet Arras with such admira- 
ble skill, that they have lost sight of 
the general impression of the pic- 
ture. Hence their works have a par 
tial and spotted appearance, which 
offers a striking contrast to the uni- 
form effect and breadth of shade 
which characterise the worksof Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, and Ostade. The ad- 
mirable pieces of these British artists 
appear excellent when seen by them- 
selves; but place them in a 
of oldpictures in the same line: trans- 
port them to the Stadthouse at Am- 
sterdam, the King’s Gallery at Mu- 
nich, or the Flemish Room at Dres- 
den, and the truth of this will appear 
at once conspicuous. Each figure is 
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shaded perfectly in itself; but the 
ral massing of the whole is for- 
, and there is no one definite 
pression made on the mind of the 
spectator ;—each is well 
rounded in itself; but a general 
light and shade over the whole 
bunch is awanting. 

It is in vain to assert, as a reason 
and excuse for this manifest infe- 
Fiority, that we have not yet arrived 
at that age of national existence, or 
that — in the history of art when 
excellence naturally arises. Expe- 
rience proves the reverse in every 
department. In truth, so far is art 
from advancing, like national wealth 
or power, to eminence by slow de- 

that it usually ascends at once 
y a sudden flight to the utmost ex- 
cellence, and declines through a long 
succession of ages. Compare the 
marbles of Egina with those of the 
Parthenon : yet no long period in- 
tervened between the erection of the 
former in a stiff, homely style, and 
the formation of the latter with the 
incomparable ease, life, and anima- 
tion, which has defied the rivalry 
of every succeeding age. . 

Look at the — piene of Ta 
Perregino, or early paintings o 
his scholar Raphael, and you see 
what the art was in the youth of 
that wonderful man. Turn to the 
—— of Dresden, the Madon- 
na del Foligno, or the Madonna della 
Sedula at Florence, and you see that 
painting had advanced from medio- 
crity to perfection in the lifetime of 
one individual, who died at the age of 
thirty-seven. The immortal designs 
of Michael Angelo on the Sistine 
Chapel, the exquisite finishing of 
Leonardo da Vinci, at Milan, were 
all completed in the infancy of the 
art to the south of the Alps; and at 
a period, to the north of them, when 
the savage Barons of England sat in 
rooms strewed with rushes, and 
dipped their gauntlet in ink to sign 
deeds from inability to write. It is 
the same in architecture; the im- 
posing monuments of ancient Egypt 
arose in the very infancy of art, 
with a sublimity which subsequent 
ages have sought in vain to imitate ; 
and the y piles of the Gothic 
Cathedrals, a vast and original step 
in architectural knowl ge, were 
brought to perfection in England 
and France within fifty — amidst 
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the bloodshed of a barbarous age, 
and by-a race of men of whose ex- 
istence and attainments history has 
hardly preserved a record. 

Nay, what is still more striking, 
and tells with decisive effect upon 
this argument, painting, at least in 
one branch, had attained much 
greater excellence, both in England 
and Scotland, at a remote peri 
than it has since attained. e 
person moderately versed in art into 
a picture gallery, where modern and 
ancient portraits are blended toge- 
ther, ands: neglecting the works of 
West, Lawrence, and Beachy, he 
will fix at once on the old paintings 
of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely. 
Raeburn, of Edinburgh, will strive 
in vain, except in a few of his most 
admirable pieces, to maintain his 
ground against Jamieson, who flou- 
rished in Scotland two hundred 
years before. There is a depth of 
shade, a minuteness of finishing, a 
perfection of detail, and, at the sante 
time, a — of effect about 
these old portraits which rivets the 
admiration through every succeed- 
ing age. Observe that bearded old 
senator of Titian ; the face is brought 
out in bold relief by a profusion of 
dark shadow—the thin locks of the 
hair, the thick curls of the beard are 
represented with miniature accuracy 
—beneath the shaggy eyebrows the 
dark ‘eyes still gleam forth with the 
fire of talent—the rich velvet robe 
glistens as if the light was yet shin- 
ing on its glossy surface—every vein 
in the hands is portrayed to the 
life. Draw near to that inimitable 
portrait by Vandyke; it is a noble- 
man of the seventeenth century, a 
compeer of Charles I. The dark 
curls of the hair hang down on either 
side of the manly but melancholy 
visage ; handsome features, a Roman 
cast of countenance, an aristocratic 
air, bespeak the object of lady’s 
love : armor glances beneath his rich 
cloak, a broad ruff surrounds his 
neck, a brilliant scarf adorns his 
breast; every object in the whole 


‘piece is finished with the pencil of 


the finest miniature painter, while 
over the whole genius has thrown 
the broad and uniform light of its 
own illumination. You are capti- 
vated by that full-length portrait of 
a celebrated beauty in the galaxy of 
Charles H.—the auburn locks, with 
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ful grace, descend upon the 

aap ile Le and shoulders; the 
laughing eyes, the smiling lip, the 
arched eyebrow, tell the coquetry 
of youth and beauty; the envious 
veil half conceals, half displays the 
swelling bosom ; the delicate waist, 
clad in satin stomacher, tapers al- 
most beyond what modern fashion 
can imitate or modern beauty desire ; 
the rich Brussels lace is portrayed 
with inimitable skill on the shoul- 
ders ; every fold of the satin dress 
still shines with the lustre of day. 
The drapery behind, whose dark 
shade brings out the figure ; the rich 
Turkey carpet; the white satin 
slipper and slender ancle, resting on 
a velvet stool; the little lap-dog in 
the corner of the piece; the gor- 
us jewels in the bosom, are all 
elineated with the skill of the 
st master of still life—it tells 

‘you that the fame of Sir Peter Lely 
stands on a durable foundation. 
After drinking down draughts of ad- 
miration at these admirable models, 
which stand in fresh and undecay- 
ing brilliancy on the canvass after 
the lapse of centuries, turn to that 
half-faded portrait a century young- 
er ; the colors have in great part dis- 
— the dress is so grotesque, 
and in such an extreme of now anti- 
quated fashion, as to excite sur- 
rise rather than admiration; the 
ace evinces the traccs of loveli- 
ness, the figure and air give unequi- 
vocal marks of no ordinary talent ; 
but the background is unfinished ; 
the drapery is coarse ; the whole is 
the ghost of genius, not its finished 
and living offspring ; it shows that 
Sir Joshua, with all his genius, is 
not destined in poe ainting to 
stand the test of ages. Turn next 
to that smiling cherub whose face 
shines like the sun emerging from 
clouds, from amidst the blue and 
misty atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded ; the eyes are beautiful ; 
the golden locks lovely; the lips 
seem made for love; but the whole 
is a brilliant sketch, not a finished 
picture ; the figure is evanescent and 
misty ; the background hardly dis- 
tinguishable ; the extremities finish- 
ed by an inferior hand ; an hundred 
years hence it will be deemed the 
dream of genius, not its waking mo- 
nument; and the great name of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence will be consigned 
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to comparative obscurity. That il- 
lustrious man’s picture o IV. 
excited unqualified admiration im 
this country ; but when it was sent 
as a present to the Pope, and placed 
beside the monuments of ancient art 
in the Vatican, it fell at once from its 
lofty pedestal, and was felt to be.a 
third-rate production, when com- 
pared to the great works of ancient 


ays. 
The defect which 1uns through 
modern paintings, and renders them 
unfit to bear a comparison with the 
masterpieces of the Italian school, 
is, that they are either too general or 
too special; in technical lan 
breadth or detail has too exclusive 
riveted the artist’s attention; they 
want that combination of minute- 
ness of finishing with generality of 
effect which characterizes the scenes 
of nature, and is to be seen in the 
roductions of all the artists who 
ave risen to durable eminence in 
imitating her works. Draw near to 
that masterpiece of Claude; the sun 
is setting behind the bay of Naples ; 
a golden light illuminates the hori- 
zon, which blends by imperceptible 
dation with the cerulean blue of 
e upper part of the firmament; a 
rich mass of foliage overhanging the 
water on the right hand is projected 
on the glowing surface ; every leaf 
appears on the almost insufferable 
brightness of the illumination be- 
hind ; a ruined temple rises in sha- 
dow beneath its broad extending 
branches; a light breeze swee 
over the surface of the waters; the 
little waves rise and dance to catch 
the dying radiance, then sink into 
the shades of night; light barks seem 
to sport on the glittering bosom of 
the main ; the branches of wood on 
the other side, gently fanned by the 
breath, turn their fairy ringlets to 
the refreshing gale, all nature seems 
to enjoy the delicious fragrance of 
the hour. 


“ Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh; 
The sun has left the lea ; 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark his lay who trilled all day, 
Sits arti ry artner nigh ; ia 

Breeze, and floWer, confess hour, 
But where is County Guy ?’ ' 


You are intoxicated with the beau. 
ties of this inimitable work ; turn to 
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yonder dark and savage piles which 
tas up under the magre hand of Sel- 
vator. Harsh and gloomy are its 
features; a scene in the wilderness 
of rocks and woods, 


" Where nature lovee to ait alone; 

Majestic on her craggy throne.” 

In the centre of the piece a tor- 
obscure 


——— recess 
over. dark oe 
woods, and approaching the edge 
a precipi escends in foam 


pice, Oanhing 
volumes to the abyas beneath; blue 
rocks clothed wi ine fill up the 
distant parts of the landscape ; the 
is choked with a chaos 
——— on the right is a 
precipice, in w —— recesses, 
a scanty brushwood can hardly find 
space for its roots; on the left a vast 
tree scathed by lightning, has fallen 
across the stupendous masses 
rock which obstruct the lower 
of the valley, and compose the fore- 


ground ; a bright gleam hasfallenon i 


their broad surface, and in the cre- 
vices between them, the spears and 
helmets of armed men that the 
den of banditti is at hand. A “ brown- 
er horror’ seems to have been 
thrown over the woods; a sa 


— characterises the whole ; 
examine the details; look into 


the corners of the piece, scan the 
objects which lie hid to ordinary 
es under the broad masses 
and you will see the minute- 
ness, the perfection of nature. The 
whole is sketched with the oe pe 
ok a master’s hand, but finish i 
accuracy ota consummate artist’s 
execution. - Turn to that admirable 
piece of Ruysdael; it is a scene in 
the forest of Ardennes; old oaks in 
the front stretch their gnarled and 
twisted arms across the piece ; in the 
huge bulk of their stems is to be seen 
the furrows and the decay of age; 
a profusion of ferns and weeds, 
— Mar inimi a fa — 
pose the foreground. itary 
river spreads its still surface; in 
the middle-ground beneath, luxuri- 
ant woods, which close it in at a 
little distance ; wild-fowl are to be 
seen on its banks; the long neck of 
the crane, the thin shanks of the he- 
ron, — amidst the reeds — 
encumber its margin; a rustic pa 
winds this scene of so- 
litude; and a little vista seen un- 
der the branches of the oak on 
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the ai pa —— ae into sun- 
shine and palin e cottage 
of man seabosored with trees. 
These are the immortal works of 
landsca inting; and widely as 
they differ in character and external 
appearances, the ruling principle 
which regulated the artist's thought 
is the same in them all. In all one 
prevailing thought is to be seen, one 
general im was sought to be 
awakened, one emotion excited in 
the breast of the spectator; and the 
artist's skill consisted in the felicity 
with which he conceived, and the 
truth with which he executed that 
combination of obj which were 
calculated to unite in the pro- 
duction of that preval ing feeling. 
Painting has its laws as well as the 
drama ; but it is not a unity of time, 

lace, and action which is required, 

ut: of sentiment, association, and 
emotion. 

It is the same with historical paint- 
ing. Behold that exquisite Mother 
and Child of Raphael. Benevolence, 
sweetness, maternal love are ra- 
diant in her countenance; she em- 
braces her infant with all the fond- 
ness of a mother’s heart ; the Cherub 
is fondling the much loved bosom ; 
St. John is kneeling at her feet ; his 
wild eye and camel hair garb be- 

k the child of the desert; his 
rest on her knees; he is 


of looking up the envied smile to share ; 


it is not a Hebrew woman, nor a 
Grecian woman, nor a Roman wo- 
man that is here delineated ; it is 
WOMAN and woman’s love that is 
expressed in a manner which has no 
locality, and will to the end 
of the world to all the best, the 
holiest, because the earlfest feelings 
of Man.’ Mark that hero who is 
riding on a snowy charger through 
the ranks of death; blood-stained 
ice is beneath his horse’s hoofs; 
black volumes of smoke are blow- 
ing over his head ; clad in the rich- 
est furs his attendant officers are 
shivering under the blasts of winter ; 
the savage wildness of the Cossack, 
the stern resolution of the Russian, 
the enthusiastic gallantry of the 
Frenchman, are still pourtrayed in 
the corpees which in mingled con- 
fusion cumber the plain; but the 
soul of the hero, superior alike to 
the fury of the elements and the 
horrors of war, looks with mild 
equanimity over the ghastly scene, 


and the « e of the Emperor fasci- 
nates ke aoul train the steadfast 
lustre of its gaze. [t is Napoleon 


nong oe the battlefield of Eylau, 
in which the genius of Le Gros has 
produced, untainted by the mere- 
tricious fan of Parisian taste, 
the severe simplicity of ancient art.* 
From this scene of horror turn to 
the deathbed of yonder saint, where 
breathes the piety and 
divine conceptions of Domenichino. 
The clay is not yet deserted by its 
earthly tenant; the smile of hope, 
the radiance of faith, tho sweet- 
ness of charity still linger round 
his expiring lips; The grief of his 
earthly attendants is jonate and 
uncontrollable ; but the closing eyes 
of the dying saint are fixed on the 
choir of ls, which give, even in 
the hour of death, a foretaste of the 
joys of eternity, and from the lustre 
of whose heavenly glow a serene 
radiance is thrown over the scene 
of dissolution. These are the great 
and immortal works of art; and in 
all is to be geen the same principle 
clearly exemplified—perfection of 

etail, combined with unity of effect 
and generality of expression. 

It is the same in a still more 
striking manner, with the works of 
nature. What miniature hand can 
ever rival the — with ma 
every leaf, every pebble, every c 
is finished ; kad whai inspiration of 

nius çan pour over the whole the 
—— expression with which 
in her brighter moments she is in- 
vested? Ascend yonder rocky emi- 
uence, on whose embattled summits 
the gigantic columns of former days 
still stand, as if imperishable amidst 
the revolution of ages; the oat 
gun throws a flood of liquid gol 
over the exquisite remains; every 
niche in the cornice, every flute in 
the pillars, every proi tion in the 
sculpture, stands forth as sharp as 
if the sun shone for the first time on 
the inimitable work; dim descried 
through the purple glow which the 
setting luminary throws over the 
distant landscape, the slopes of 
Hymettus catch his parting rays; 
gleaming through projecting moun- 
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tains, the gulf of Salamis is resplen- 
dent with light; while on the 

of the horizen the citadel of Corinth, 
the mountains of Peloponnessus, 
stand forth like distant giants in thag 
sea of glory. Climb to the summit of 
that | pant, CIS KTT Con 
the southern side `of the valley of 
Aosta. ge lh apical ona da 
deep as death prev those lofty 
solitudes; not the flutter of an in» 
sect, not the wing of a bird is to be 
heard in the dread expanse. Right 
opposite, face to face with the pin- 
nacle on which you rest, stands the 
hoary summit of Mount Blanc; a 


eigh 

to the glaciers of the Allée Blanche, 
which lies spread like a map at your 
feet. In still and awful solitude 
the monarch of the mountain rears 
his head into the dark blue vault of 
Heaven ; a glittering mantle of snow 
covers hod ee the eternal 
granite sp a rugged girdle 
round his breast; in and 
silence the summer sun on his 
bosom ; even the thin cl of an 
Italian sky hover at a distance from 
the lendent throne, Drink ! drink. 
deep of the draught of admiration at 
the matchless spectacle ; life has not 
a similar moment of heaven-born 
rapture to bestow !ł Descend from 
the dizzy pinnacle, enter the glades 
of yonder forest, where the 
stems of the chesnut of primeval 
growth arise in wild confusion from 
a wilderness of rocks ; darkness deep 
as night lies beneath this 

shade, not a ray of the sun can pierce 
their leafy canopy, rude crosses 
earner at intervals guide the travel- 
er in the steep ascent; but far dis- 
tant on the right, in the mountain 
above, a vista opens; a verdant plain 
amidst w cliffs is seen, the 
pine-trees over a monastic pile, 
and the sun of Italy shines on the 
towers of Vallombrosa. Turn to the 
beetling cliffs of that raging ocean, 
which foams and boils against its 
immovable barrier ; the dark rocks 
stand in grim horror amidst the dri- 





* This admirable 


artists have equalled they may criticise it. 


inting is to be seen in the Luxembourg of Paria. When the British 


t We are not singular in this opinion. “Unquestionably,” says Saussure, ‘‘the two 
hours I spent on the eummit of the Craon, on two different occasions, were the most 


delicious of my life.” — Voyages aus Alpes. 


1836.] 


i ; heaving on “its 
dy billows rise, with a sound 
like thunder, midway up the steep ; 
with frightful rapidity wave after 
wave ts rolled to its foot; black rocks 
surmounting the eddying surge at 
times appear, and speedily are lost 
pig — 
ive in gloomy grandeur inst 
the heath.clad cape which breasts 
the storm, on whose bosom, far above 
the rage of the waves, stand the dark 
and unshaken castle of feudal power; 
— eee toa 
subli to ibit, and a 
exceeds in awful * 


Castle. You are attracted by the 
blue and silvery light which swims 
over that lovely lake; not a breath 
disturbs its sweet expanse; not a 
dimple breaks its blue serene; pic- 
t ete ee 
tains, the v ee ee of its 
are 
ture ; every headland and cliffon its 
broken amphitheatre of mountains is 
clothed with wood; the vine and the 
olive are sheltered in every nook ; 
white and glittering villages rise in 
— — 
i opes, while innumera- 
bie clanches: oa rojecti 
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rosy light. It is the hour of noon ; 
the heat, the rare heat of a summer 
day has spread a languor over the 
face of Nature ; its numerous wood- 
ed islands are clearly reflected in 
that lovely lake; each rock, each 
headl:nd, each drooping birch is 
pictured in the expanse beneath ; 
the rowers rest on their oars as 
fearful to break the glassy surface; 
the yellow corn fields at the foot of 
the mountains, the autumnal tints of 
faces 
shine 
again in the watery mirror; you can 
reach with an oar from the picture 
of the hills on either side of the val- 
ley; you can touch with your hand 
the purple summit of the mountains ; 
Each drooping treo, each fairy Sewer, 
Eac tree, i s 
So pure, s0 rea the mirror gave, 
As EF there Jay beneath the wave, 
Secure from toil, and care, 
A world than earthly world more fair.” 
Whoever has seen that magical scene 
at such a moment will deem that the 
travelled Clark has not overstated its 
beauty when he said that a Swedish 
lake “excelled the lake of Locarno 
in Italy, and almost rivalled Loch 
Lomond in Scotland.” 

Has England no equal beauties to 
exhibit 1 Entor that remnant of Sher- 
wood which her noble Peers still 
preserve with religious care in the 
shades of Walbeck ; you there be- 


; hold the genuine ificence of the 


Saxon forest. Wi 


the lapse of centuries 
strength, but not induced their 
decay ; ferns in wild luxuriance rise 
at their feet; here and there an old 
ed stem with a few branches on 

ts top may have witnessed the chi- 
valry of Richard and the archers of 
Robin Hood ; but in general a dark 
fresh green prevails over the scene, 
ing the glowing health and 
luxuriance of middle and occa- 


leads over black and desolate piles 
of rock to a wilderness of crags; 
high as you mount, with faltering 
step, still higher cliffs arise on every 
side; the path, now shut in by enor- 





$2 


IOUS —— turning on * 
— a projecting angle, 
exhi — the y walls of a 
gloomy prison or the distant vistas 
of a savage wilderness. But stop! 
an impassable barrier arises; a pre- 
cipice, two thousand feet in height, 
closes in the upper extremity of the 
valley, the glitter of snow is seen on 
its summit, the spray of cataracts 


dashes down its sides; the black bare 


face of the rock is furrowed by in- 
numereble waterfalls; a continued 
rear is heard as you advance ; a cleft 
in the rocks above exhibits the 


e of Gabarnie. En- 
ter yonder Gothic gateway that leads 
between overhanging precipices to 
the stately forests of the Grande 
Chartreuse ; vast trees overshadow 
the road ; a sounding torrent roars 
in its rocky channel far beneath ; 
the openings of their thick 
es. are to be seen vast piles of 

oee Wach na o a pi igi 
ight on either side; their white 
clifis glitter in the sun; bars of pine 
forest intersect their breasts; their 
lintered pinnacles are clear de- 
fined on the dark blue vault ; but on 
every summit the crogs.ia to be seen ; 
devotion has spread its sway over 

the wilderness ! a feeling of religi 
awe impresses you as you advance. 


Presenteorem conspicimus Deum 

Fera per juga, clivueque preruptos, 

Sonantes inter aquas, nemorumque poc- 
tem. 


: beneath luxuriant 
foot of the rocky barrier of the Ko- 
nig See in the territory of Salshourg. 
ee heavens ; 
you may reach the farther extremity 
of the lake, far up in the recesses of 
the mountains, before the shades of 
night have fallen. Its extent at first 
seems little larger than what would 
suit a fairy dell; but let ua double 
that a cliff that rises in impase- 
able grandeur from the water's edge 
a height of three apart — 
at a prospect opens to the sight ! 
Right before you lies the glorious 
expanse of waters, 
deep, but appearing as nothing 
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amidet the stupendous mountains 
by which it is environed ; its farther 
extremity is lost in the obscurity 
which their awful shades cast around 
the scene ; ten thousand feet of rock, 
ar forest, or snuw rise from the level 
surface to their pure and glittering 
qummits; dark forests of pine clothe 
every ravine on their precipitous 
flanks; bold precipitous Fonte with 

ides, of immeasureable eleva- 


tion, start forth into the water, aad 
encircle at their feet little green 
meadowsintersected with wood, and 
accessible only by water where in- 
dustrious man has fixed his abode. 
A cloudless declining sun, as you 
advance, throws a delicious lustre, 
intermingled with shadow, over the 
scene ; autumn has spread its riche 
est colors over the woods which ` 
clothe the mountain sides; every 
headland is tinted with yellow, every 
forest is intermingled with fire; the 
unruffied surface of the lake seems 
— to, burn with the insyflerable 
glow. 
Switzerland! Switzerlead ! is your 
— then surpassed by the rival 
uties of the Tyrolese or Styrian 
Alpst Embark on that frail skiff, 
and approach the foaming abyss 
where the Rhine is precipitated with 
matchless violence down the cliffs 
of Schaffhausen. St. Paul’s would 
in an instant be swept away by its 


. The waters which have — 
tol fick are tossed in wild and 


and has water borne away the 
palit from fire in the production of 
sublimity ? Ascend at nightfall that 
black and scorched mountain, down 
whose sides the streams of recent 
lava have furrowed far and deep into 
the cultivation of man; you toil, 
— pant, as — the — of 
a sapanen ight, you pain 

ascend the — blackened 
steep. 
shakes, a 
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with innumerable stars, and as you 


pause at the awful spectacle, a barp 
rattle on all sides announces 


sides the embers are still glow- 
ing, begins to shake; it heaves—it 
bursts—a rste—a frightful volume of smoke 
ole riled heaven ; right 


send a iea r 


— — 

ids would be blown into the 
ay by its violence. A thousand 10C- 
kets are bursting in the heavens— 
perfect stillness for a few seconds 


and then on all sides is 


heard the roar of the stones 
over the dark and desolate slopes of 
the mountain.* | 


—— lect pp Th ere ee 
dignity grandeur o art 
which has such m mate» 


rials at its com ; and the ele- 
vated conceptions, as well as per- 
severing industry to success 
in its pursuits. To a a e 
truly great requires as 

powerful and Vigia a mind asto ing 
make a great statesman, or poet, or 


orator. Ít the ardent dis- 
n, the sacré, which, early 
its desire on oy eaietes an fas 


Pand and beautiful in all things ; 
industrious hand which can un- 


dergo the years of toil Ta 
the skilful n — 


emotion. — dohos 
things in ection must 
bave a mind, the rival ———— 


ef his Michael Angelo, 
i Rubens, or Titian would 
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have been illustrious in any line of 
life. Mr. Pitt or Mr. Burke, if great- 
ness had in Britain been accessible 


* T —— 

e of.painting in 

pen in its rick dipped his 
in its ightest colors, in his 
tal Fictions: Chateaubriand 

poured forth all its lustre in — 


plendent descriptions. Strange, 
when and poetry, in the hands 
of such masters, s all but put 


the colors on the canvass, Paint- 
ing itself, in the midst of sach migh- 
ty allies should still slumber on im 
comparative mediocrity. 
To these remarks, two illustrious 
exceptions exist in Martin and Dan- 
by. by. The | authors of the Deluge and 
the Valley of the Upas-Tree may 
well claim, even from the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature, the 
most fervent worshipper of poetic 
genius, the tribute of unqualified ad- 
miration for the grandeur of the con- 


* ceptions which they have brought 


forth. Nor is detail awanting : these 


great works are finished withadmir- . 


able minuteness, while a gloom 
grandeur breathes over the wh 
— But the imagination 
of eminent men, especially 


ws wild and ——— 


tater, te a countless myriads of his of atic Re 
erowds, the gorgeous splendor 
his feasts, is developed rather — 
boundless power of a magician, than 
the faithful chronicler of — 
things. We feel at once that suc 
scenes never existed : and the Fables 
of Ariosto or Spencer will never 
rival in their influence with the great 
bulk of mankind the simple tales in 
which Burns and Scott and Shak- 
speare have drawn characters and 
awakened emotions familiar and 
common to all mankind. 

The world in is far from 
being aware of the excessive — 
as well as exalted imagination 
site to form a great painter. 
years’ incessant dra wing fron) nature 





doda 
$ The travelled reader will easil in the preceding descriptions many seenes, 


—— health, and the recollection of whi 


— 
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and diligent application, are i- the subject of study; hocles, 
site to gain a tolerable command of Euripidas, and Corneille tin tra- 


the pencil ; — more to learn 
the magic of coloring, and unweave 
the varied hues of nature’s robe. 
The labor requisite to master these 
objects with consummate skill is not 
less than is required to form a leader 
in civil life or warlike achievement, 
elgg See ce 
lington. It is in some degree 
not being aware of the long years of 
preparation requisite for success in 
this, as in every other liberal and 
difficult art, that we see such num- 
bers who never get beyond medio- 
crity ; and such multitudes of paint- 
ings which pass muster talerably 
well with, the world in general, and 
yet bear the same p ion to the 
works of the great masters which 
the skill of an ensign or cornet in 
wheeling his company or squadron, 
' does to the vast combinations of 
Hannibal or Napoleon, by which the 
destinies of the- world were deter- 
"This language will pass with 
pass with many 
as exaggerated or surcharged ; we 
are ed it will not do so with 
any who have themselves practised, 
even in the slightest degree, or 
studied in the works of others, this 
pe pan art. But to its success- 
cultivation it is indispensable, that 
not merely the aim of the artists, 
but the taste of the public should be 
formed on an elevated standard ; and 
it is here that the great difference 
between painting and the sister arts 
of poetry, eratory, and histo ry con- 
sists, and that the chief di culty 
which obstructs its successful culti- 
vation in this country is to be found. 
In all these arts the taste of all per- 
sons of education is early fixed, and 
their ideas of perfection raised to the 
very highest standard by the study 
of the classical remains or the im- 
mortal works of modern genius. In 
pory oray man’s soul is warmed 
ini cy by Virgil and Homer; in 
maturer years by Tasso, Racine, and 
Milton. In. history, the pictured 


of Livy, the cond ene 
Pa Badlust, the instructive wisdoun ot the 


Thucydides, the lucid narrative of 
Xenophon, the caustic depth of 
sa form eve oo be — the 
owing pages i e elo- 
uent — tions of Robertson, or 
e profound views of Hume form 


, Shakspeare and Schiller in 

BF rona. drama, Molière and 
Terence in comedy, are in every per- 
son’s hands who has the slightest 
ions to mental cultivation. 
where are the materials for a 
similar early tuition to be found in 
inti ture? Who is to 


painting or 
from place the works of Raphael and Ti- 


tian and Velasquez in every school- 
boy’s hanids, to form the mind by the 
study of things that are excellent to 
a correct appreciation of medern 
art? Yet in what department are 
study and experience, and a famili- 
arity with models, and the ad- 
vantages of early tuition so conspi- 
cuous as in the formation of taste? 
And is there one in a thousand of 
our educated classes, who, when he 
enters upon the business of life, or 
is intrusted with the patronage of 
wealth, has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with an art, a tolerable famili- 
arity with which can be i 
only by years of travel or diligent 
application ? 

t is here that the vast, the incal- 
culable advantage of foreign study 
consists. In Italy, models of art are 
so common, that every one’s taste is 
in some de formed on the habi- 
tual study of excellence. Mediocri 
ber — for an — be to 

ence, in a great degree, the ex- 
tinction of modern art; the national 
wealth is not adequate to‘the pur- 
chase of old and new pictures; and 
the ancient models drive all younger 
competitors out of the field. Rich 
as this country is in great models of 
art, it is not rich to any useful pur- 
pose ; and the great collections in 
the country seats of our nobility are 
80 —— so hedged in with 
powde ueys or cringing do- 
mestics e j halfa-crown at 
every turn, that to all practical pur. 
poses of forming the public taste 
they do not‘exist. Till this grand im- 
pediment is removed, it is utterly im- 
possible that a great school of paint- 
can arise amongst us, because 

the public, whether the buyers or 
— — will never be 
rought to distinguish a good picture 
from a bad one. Let every possible 
facility, therefore, be given to the 
formation of public exhibitions of 
old masters, to which admission, 
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cost, may at all times 
Natioaal 


he 
i i inning ; the 
Royal Institution, at Edinburgh, a 
creditable attempt; but every city 
of note in the empire must have 
similar establishments before any 
ing like a due formation of the 
public taste can be e 

In all such institutions the works 
of the old masters and the modern 
paintings should be exhibited ToGE- 
THER ; the latter should on no ac- 
count be removed to make way for 
the former. Our landscape painters 
should be forced to stand the com- 
petition with Holborne, Ruysdael, 
and Claude; our sea painters with 
Vandervelde and Vernet; our his- 
torical composers with Caracci, 
Domenichino, Guido, and Albano; 
our portrait painters with Titian and 
Vandyke. Till this is the case the 
marked inferiority of modern art 
will never become generally felt, nor 
the lucrative mediocrity of modern 
indolence ever adequately censured. 
Our painters must, in common esti- 
mation and to the ordinary observ- 
er, stand the competition which our 

orators, and historians do 
with the great masters in their seve- 
ral departments of ancient days, or 
they will never equal the national 
genius in these rival arts. We are 
well aware that at present the merit 
of these old models woald be little 
felt, that few persons would resort 
to them, and that the modern artists 
would run away with all the admi- 
ration, because they painted living 
ple on known scenes; but hy 
—— a better spirit would arise, 
and many who went to see the por- 
trait of a cousin or daughter, or won- 
der at the staring likeness of a grand- 
mother or a hussar, would come 
away with a new view of enjoyment 
opened in their minds, and with the 
doors opened to the appreciation of 
a Raphael or a Correggio. 

This is a department in which 
munificent bequests might be of 
certain and incalculable advantage. 
We daily hear of vast fortunes, two 
and three hundred thousand pounds, 
left to form coll or endow hos- 
maa but never of one to bestow the 

arable blessing on his country of a 
great public gallery of pictures or 
statues ; yet rered of the for- 
mer is often doubtful or disputed. 
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but refinement and en- 
e cultivation of mind, 
and the improvement of manners, 
could result from such blish- 
mentg for opening refined and ele- 
vating sources pleasure to the 
pope L.200,000 left to a national 

tution would yield L.8,000 a year 
FOR EVER, for the purchase of pic- 
tures. Such an income, steadily and 
faithfally applied, would im a few 
generations produce the noblest 
gallery to the north of the are It 
would stamp immortality on the mu- 
nificent testator, and do more than 
all the insulated efforts of individuals 
to reffne and purify the public taste. 
Moral blessings of no light character 
would flow from such an institution ; 
it is a proof how far we are behind 
in real civilisation, amidst all our 
boasting of the march of intellect, 
that no such bequest has hitherto | 
been made. 

It is high time that, by this or 
some other means, the stigma of 
mediocrity which has so long lain 
on British art should be removed. 
We are in that stage of national 
existence when excellence in the fine 
arts might naturally be expected, in 
which Athens raised the matchless 
portico of the Parthenon, and Rome 
the stately dome of the Pantheon, 
and modern Italy gave birth to Ra- 
phael and Domenichino. Unless 
something is done now, and that, too, 
speedily, we shall arrive at the stage 
of the corruption of taste before we 
have through its excellence ; 
like the Russtans, we shall be rotten 
before we are ripe. The vast growth 
of opulence, the taste for gorgeous 
display and rich decoration, the pas- 
sion for theatric spectacles, the turn 
of our literature and manners, all 
mark too clearly the approach of the 
corrupted era of national feeling. 
Now, then, is the time, beforo it has 
yet arrived, and the vigor of grow- 
ing civilisation is not extinguished, 
to give it a refined and classic di- 
rection, and afford some ground for 
our boasted refinement by producing 
and encouraging works in the fine 
arts worthy of being placed beside 
the productions of ages, who, from 
being trained to emulation with 
greater things, are less loud in the 
praise of their own proficiency, and 
therefore have acquired the undying 
admiration of subsequent ages. 


But nothi 
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TRE DEVIL’S DOINGS, OR WARM WORX IN WIRTEMBERG. 


“ Hell is empty i 
And all the devils are here.”— Tempest. 


86 
For some time past there has been 
a tacit understanding, that whatever 


influence Satan might still exert in 
other ways, his personal visitations 
to this world of ours were at an end, 
and that though he might continue 
his underhand intrigues as before, 
yet that he was determined to keep 
in the background, and to. act, out- 
wardly at least, upon a decided 
rinciple of non-intervention. His 
ast sublunary appearances indeed 
were very generally admitted to he 
discreditable : the Cock-lane Ghost 
was a failure, and his persecution of 
po Wesley, in the character of Old 
efirey, any thing but imposing. 
Hence an impression had gradually 
been gaining ground, that though a 
very formidabie personage during 
the dark ages, he was no match for 
the illumination of the present, and 
that he had fairly given way before 
the influence of natural philosophy, 
gas lamps, and the new police. Satan 
a in fact, regarded as superannu- 
ated. 
This view of the case was ex- 
tremely exhilarating to persons of a 
nervous and ghostly turn of mind 
like ourselves ; a tendency which we 
attribute to an early course of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances and the Terrific 
Register. It wes delightful 10 think 
that we lived in times when the Gen- 
tleman in Black no longer dared to 
show his face in society; when 
churchyards, instead of yawning and 
breathing out contagion to the world, 
had so completely lost their terrors 
as to become the scenes of assigna- 
tions ; and when honest men could 
venture out of doors after nightfall 
without a thought of being tripped 
up by a long tail insidiously laid ia 
their. way, or a hoof “ insupportabl 
advanced” right across the — 
Many waxed, in consequence, ex- 
ceeding valiant on the subject; and 
we, who had been at one time in- 
Clined to consider the exploit of Mary 
the Maid of the Inn as one of the most 


Die Seherin von Prevorst. Eröffnungen 
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die unsrige. Von Dr. Justinus Kerner. 
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insane and foolhardy of exhibitions’ 
actually caught ourselves the other 
day offering odds to our friend “the 
Gentleman with the Haunted Head,” 
that we would at the witching time 
of night pluck a branch from the 
alder that grows in the aisle of any 
churchyard in the kingdom. 

It was well that he did not take us 
at our word, for we feel now that 
the wager would have been lost to a 
dead certainty. Conceive our con- 
sternation when on opening some 
late importations from Germany, we 
found that all this apparent indiffer- 
ence and aficctation of retirement 
from public life on the of Satan 
was a mere ruse, intended to throw 
the world off its guard, and that at 
the very moment when we had con- 
ceived him to be quietly inurned in 
this country, the old enemy had 
broken out again in Wirtemberg, 
“twenty thousand strong,” and more 
pestilent and unmanageable than 
ever. 
The -very titles of the works to 
which we refer were sufficient, as 
we read, to throw us into a cold 
sweat: “ Revelations concerning the 
influence of the World of Spirits 
upon our own,” by Dr. Justinus 

erner.. “ The History of the Pos- 
sessed of later Times; Contempla- 
tions from the Sphere of Cacodemo- 
niacal and Magnetic Ap nces,”? 
by Drs. Kerner and Eschenmayer ! 
In perusing these ominous titlepages, 


‘graced with the names of two Ger- 


man philosophers, and prefixed to 
three closely printed volumes of a 
most matter of fact appearance, we 
had an immediate presentiment that 
all our worst fears were on the point 
of being revived, and that the com- 
posure of mind which we had been 


- so lon Struggling to attain in regard 


to the Devil and his works was gone 
forever. If the titlepage thus ex- 
cited our apprehensions, the con- 
tents of these fatal volumes more 
than realized them. We well remem- 


über das Hereinragen der Geisterwelt aur 


onen von 
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ber the nervous sensation excited in 
our mind by the first perusal of the 
journals of Aubrey and Dr. Dee ; 
found where the archangel Raphael 
is daily volunteeri ical recipes 
in favor of the patient,* which the 
Devil himself, in the character of a 
sick-nurse, forthwith counteracts by 
administering ee: the very 
reverse,—though duly labelled as 
the precise article ordered, and for- 
tified with the name of the patentee, 
and the assurance that “none are 
— except,” &c. &. ; and when 
e visits of spirits of health or other- 
wise were so much a matter of every- 
day occurrence, that men of busi- 
ness habits would make an entry of 
their exits and their entrances in 
their journals as a meteorologi 
would chrenicle the rising or fall- 
ing of the mercury in the me- 
ter, or a merchant would enter an 
acceptance in his bill-book. “An- 
no 1670”—thus coolly does honest 
Aubrey make his entry—*not far 
from Cirencester was an appari- 
tion. Being demanded whether 
good spirit or bad, returned no an- 
swer, but disappeared with a cu- 
rious perfume and a melodious 
twang.” Doubtless the perfume was 
curious enough; the melody of the 
parting twang perhaps more matter 
of opinion ; but, at any rate, to think 
that this alarming state of spiritual 
familiarity, of which we had flatter- 
ed ourselves we had fairly got rid 
in the seventeenth century, should 
suddenly return upon us in the 
nineteenth, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of philosophy, was a con- 


sideration sufficient to occasion not be 


a little nervous tremor in the best 
minds. Now all we can 
say is, that all that Dee and Aubre 
ever experienced—all that Sprenge 
Bodinus, Delrio, or Remigius have 
recorded for our edification, from 
the middle of the fifteenth permet dl 
to the seventeenth, is thrown into the 
shade by the details of Drs. Kerner 
and Eschenmayer as to the every- 
day doings of Satan in our own 
times, and as it wero under our 
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very in the respectable little 
villages of Prevorst and Orlach in 
Wirtemberg. Half the Lar Seas 
it would seem, is haunted by his 
daily presence ; “the sheeted dead 
do squeak and gibber in the ve 
streets :” turn where you will, bla 
spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey, stand before you; by daylight 
or moonlight, or any kind of light, 
tis all one—there they are moping or 
mowing, revealing tales of long past 
murders, or other iniquities; and 
sometimes Joining with a great a 
pearance of sham devotion in family 
prayer. Let it not be supposed that 
they make their appearance only on 
great occasions, to disclose import- 
ant occurrences, or do penance for 
atrocious crimes. Not at all; a pay- 
ment of nine hen, or about one 
shilling sterling to the orphan de- 
scendants of some persons who 
have been cheated by a fraudu- 
lent settlement of accounts two 
centuries before, is considered just 
as sufficient a ground for the visit 
of the spiritual delinquent from 
the other world, as if he had robbed 
the poor’s box of a thousand pounds, 
or had gone to his account with fifty 
mortal murders on his head. Jn 
short, the old doctrine, that the laws 
a nature are — to be suspended 
or purposes importance, seems 
by A ol spose sis to be com- 
pletely exploded. As we proceeded 
wi:h the details of all these horrors, 
which are here recorded with such 
circumstantial accuracy, we gradu- 
ally lost all confidence and presence 
of mind ; the candles, we began to 
burnt blue, a “ curious 
perfume” of a sulphurous cast be- 
came perceptible (by no means at- 
tributable to the coals, which are the 
—— i — — 
on taking up “The of t 
Posad of our Times,” tA found 
that Satan’s line of march, like that 
of the cholera, seemed to be to the 
westward, and that, calculating ac- 
cong to the mean Pae occupied 
is past operations, his appear- 
— in Great Britain might be anti- 





* Dr. Dee states distinctly that most of his recipes came from that quarter. Elias 
Ashmole had a MS. volume of these recipes, filling about a T and a half of paper. 
VIII. a t and 


+ 1484 was the date of the celebrated bull of Innocent 
exception, namely, the trials at Arras in 1459 (Monstrelet, vol. 


with one rare remarkable 


gainst witchcra 


iii. p. $4), all the details of witchcraft which have attracted any attention oocurred sub- 


segeent to its date 
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cipated towards the close of 1836, 
we are under the necessity of con- 
fessing that we dropt the book and 
fainted on the spot. When we re- 
vived a little, we attempted to 
console ourselves with the hope, 
that all these stories might be the 
dreams of some visionary enthusiast, 
or some entirely unauthenticated 
gossip, of no greater value than the 
narratives of the “ Marvellous Maga- 
zine,” or the apparition of poor Mrs. 
Veal—who was cruelly evoked from 
the tomb by an audacious booksel- 
ler, for no other purpose than that 
of getting quit of a heavy edition of 
Drclincourt’s unsaleable book upon 
Death. * Who,” said we, “is Dr: Jus- 
tinus Kerner?’ perhaps a nom de 
guerre—a mere apparition himself. 
“Who is Dr. Eschenmayer?” very 
probably a charlatan, or a mono- 
maniac, or a hypochondriac patient, 
or a gentleman lately undcr restraint, 
With the view of ascertaining this 
point, and not without a hope that 
the editors would turn out to be 
mere eidola, existing only in a typi- 
cal shape—we turned ip the Con- 
versations Lexicon der Neuesten 
Zeit, our Vade-Mecum in all matters 
relating to the modern notorieties ef 
Germany :—alas, with a result very 
different from that which we had 
fondly anticipated ! 

Dr. Justinus we found to be a most 
authentic personage ; a respectable 
poet, and still more respectable phy- 
sician ; the author of sundry grave 
and reverend medical treatises; a 
man of learning and science; in 
short, in all respects a man of viva- 
city and authority. With Dr. Eschen- 
mayer the case was even more deci- 
sive; for under that head we found 
the following certificate : “ Eschen- 
mayer (Christian Adolf), one of the 
most talented natural philosophers 
of modern times, born the 4th July, 
1770, at Neuenberg, in Wirtemberg, 
eppouiter extraordinary professor of 
p wna Po and medicine in 1811; 
since 1818 ordinary professor of 

ctical philosophy in Tubingen.” 
‘hen follows a most imposing list of 
works on natural and moral philoso- 
phy and legislation, all of which ap- 
pear to have been received with ap- 
probation ; and of the most practical 
and common sense character. Nay, 
20 little does he appear to have been 
a blind and mystical believer, that 


we find him bringing his natural phi- 
losophy to bear against some of the 
theories of animal magnetism ; for 
one of his works, published in 1816, 
is entitled “An Attempt to explain the 
apparent Magic of Animal Magnet- 
ism on Physiological and Physical 
Grounds.” Thus then did the last 
stronghold of our incredulity give 
way ; the narratives after all were no 
tales of village gossips, circulated, 
under the mingled inspiration of ter- 
ror and strong beer, round a winter 
fire, but facts to the veracity of which 
a respectable physician, and one of 
the most talented of modern natural 

hilosophers, have made affidavit in 
these substantial volumes. 

It is chiefly, we confess, with a 
view to direct the attention of the 
public to the imminence and extent 
of the dangers with which it is 
threatened, and in the hope that by 
means of a cordon sanitaire of ec- 
clesiastics, or by such other course 
as to Parliament in its wisdom may 
seem fit, the insidious Papue under 
which our brethren of Wirtemberg 
have for the last five years been 
laboring, may be stayed an the 
other side of the German ocean, or 
averted from our shores,—that we 
have so far been enabled to master 
the feelings of awe and apprehen- 
sion with which we regard these 
shocking details, as to present to our 
readers a few. of these modern in- 
stances of the visible re-establish- 
ment of Satan’s earthly dominion. 
Whether our conscientious appeal 
shall produce its effect in the pro 

uarter we know not, and greatly, 

oubt. There may even be a few 
“barren spectators” who may be so 
hardened as to laugh at the whole 
matter as a piece of juggling phan- 
tasmagoria, or the crazy — of 
hypochondriac patients, recorded by 
not less ¢ physicians and phi- 
Josophers. t no matter; die zeit 
bringt Rosen; the devil will come in 
his own time; and how, we should 
like to know, will these atrocious 


. and incurable sceptics look, when a 


few months hence they see the old 
enemy marching into the country at 
the head of his ions, and find a 
brace of evil spirits (privates) bil- 
leted upon them sine dte, turning the 
whole house upside down, and 
leaving them scarcely a life to live 
between praying, singing, howling, 
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pearing = iA Pinte livre f 
thunder or without ; in short, maki 
the house either too hot to hol 


smoking 

devil’s elixir, that the unhappy pro- 
prietor or tenant shall be fain to 
abandon the premises, and to leave 
his intrusive guests to take their 
ease in his. mansion as they 


please 3 

Scepticism of this hardened kind 
is indeed deserving of little atten- 
tion or pity ; nor can we pretend to 
eay that we address these observa- 
tions to that infatuated, though we 
hope small and insignificant class. 
No, we write for the intelligent mass 
of rational believers, who feel that 
the statements and reasonings of our 
authors are entitled to implicit re- 
spect and confidence, more particu- 
larly as coming from that country to 
which we are already indebted for 
the splendid discoveries of the di- 
ving rod and of the unfailing cura- 
tive powers of animal m tism. 
If these great discoveries are, as we 
hold them to be, now piace beyond 
all doubt, why should a reasonable 
man refuse to give credence to the 
testimony of those who “follow on 
the same side,” and merely open up 
to us another optic glass in the gront 
show-box of creation, through which, 
under the auspices of some Master 
Peter of the nineteenth century, we 
are enabled to peep into the deep 
perspectives of the supernatural ? . 


The first of the works to which 
we have alluded is entirely occupied 
with the ae experiences of 
Frederica Hauffe, the spectre seer 
(Seherin) of Prevorst, a small village 
near Lowenstein, in Wirtemberg 
(born 1801, dred in 1829). Frede- 
rica seemed to have been marked out 
from her childhood as the special 


object of supernatural influences. hour 


Even in the ys of childhood, and 
while in the enjoyment of blooming 
health, she manifested a tendency 
towards presentiments and prophe- 
tic dreams. Different metals se 
from the first to affect her with sin- 

ar impressions; the divining rod, 
in her hands, instantly pointed to 
metals and water. In her walks, 
even in the midst of the most 
cheerful feelings, a — sen- 


sation ef melancholy and chilness 
would come over her, particular- 
ly in churchyards or in the vici- 
nity of graves, which to 
announce to her the presence of in- 
visible beings. She longed eagerly to 


‘ witness the appearance of a spectre, 


and even at an early age was gratified 
with a most genuine and sati 

apparition at midnight in the house 
of one of her relations with whom 
she was residing. She married at 
the age of nineteen; but her new 
connection seemed only to increase 
her melancholy and brooding turn 
of mind. . She for days on end, 
and for five did not sleep. 
Her husband’s: residence at Kurn- 
sa to which at eg — 

in a gloomy and dreary part 

the comntry, among rocks and fo- 
rests, contributed still farther to in- 
crease this constitutional tendency. 
A fever which followed her confine- 
ment, was again succeeded by he- 
morr and spasms in the breast, 
till her whole nervous system was 
thrown into a state of the most pre- 
ternatural excitement. The sight 
of light she could not endure: the 
— in the wall affected her 
with a malignant influence. At this 
time, she began to “ be aware” of a 
spirit, in whose lineaments she re- 
cognised those of her grandmother, 
who tisd her every evening 
as she lay in bed for seven nights 
running. -During one of these crises 
of magnetic sleep which followed, 
she announced to those who were 
watching her, that hercurecould only 
be effected by means of magnetism. 
Magnetism was accordingly resorted 
to, and under its influence, as might 
be expected, phenomena of a still 
more singular nature were exhibited 
by the patient. In a glass of water, 
for instance, standing upon the table, 
she saw, and announced before- 
hand, the coming of persons who 
did not enter the room for half-an- 
ds. Still its effects 
were found so beneficial in a pal- 
liative, if not a curative point of 
view, that after being subjected for 
some time to the magnetic 


course, 
emed she go far recovered her health and 


spirits, as to be enabled to pursue 
her ordinary household avocations. 
All the ground she had gained, how- 
ever, was lost by a second confine- 
ment; the pains, the nervous ex- 
citement, the mplgacholy, the spiri- 


i 
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tual visitations returned ; her friends 
- became persuaded that all — po 
-plexing symptoms were t 
of Aemona influence, and had re- 
course to a celebrated exorcist re- 
siding -in the. neighborhood. If 
. such was the case, the devil was too 
many for the exorcist. The effect 
of a green powder which he admi- 
nistered, was only to make the pe- 
tient perform St. Vitus’s dance in a 
very outrageous manner, and to ad- 
dress the spectators in an entirely fo- 
rh language. The gift of tongues, 
indeed, we observe, is almost a uni- 
versal feature in these cases of pos- 
session ; the only singular eircum- 
stance being, that the langua ge s€- 
lected is always one of which the 
auditors cannot by possibility com- 
prehend a single word. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did the poor seer 
appear to be possessed of devils, 
that an amulet given by the exorcist, 
and placed upon her breast, could by 
no means be uaded to abide 
there, but went ho ping ke a livin 
being over the bed-clothes till it fe 
to the ground. Let it not be sup- 
d that this was but a vision of 
derica herself. These automatic 
— of the amulet took place in 

e presence of several spectators, 
“all honerable men,” to say no- 
thing of Frederica’s family, by whom 
trifles like these were looked upon 
as quite common. In this desperate 
state of matters, her friends, as a last 
resource, placed her in the hands of 
Dr. Justinus Kerner, as the most 
eminent medical man in their neigh- 
borhood. 

Though Dr. Kerner came at last 
to be fully persuaded of the terrible 
reality of these demoniacal visita- 
‘tions, he appears at first to have 
been so sceptical as to treat the case 
as one of pure nervous excitement 
from physiological causes, and, in- 
stead of recommending a continua- 
tion of the magnetic course which 
the seer, assist — clairvoyance 
ef magnetic sleep had prescribed for 
herself, he, along with his friend Dr. 
Off (Oaf?), recommended an ordi- 
nary course of medical treatment, 
and afterwards on homoepathical 
principles. But. here it appeared 
that, after all, Frederica washer own 
best physician: instead of growin 
better, she became daily worse an 
worse—she wasted to a shadow—till 


-ing much during that 


{July, 


her death would have been looked 
upon by her friends as a relief; but 
still death came not. At last, satis- 
fied that the ordinary resources of 
art were inadequate to the cure, and 
that there was more in the case of 


the seer than had been dreamt of m - 


his „puilosopay, Dr. Kerner returned 
to the ultimum remedium of magnet- 
ism ; and these v are occu- 
pied: with a minute detail of the 
phenomena which occurred under 
this course of treatment, under 
which, it is gratifying to be able to 
state that a partial improvement in 
the bodily health of the seer took 
place. She died, indeed, notwith- 
standing, in three afterwards— 
for even magnetism is not equiva- 
lent to an elixir vitæ—but the Doc- 
tor assures us, that though suffer- 
riod, both 
mentally and corporealiy, her con- 
dition was far more tolerable than 
when subjected to the ordinary me- 


` dical remedies. 


The picture which he exhibits of 


her appearance—her character—the 


strange influence exerted over her 
by different metallic and vegetable 
substances—the supernatural exer- 
cise of the senses which she enjoyed 
—the prophetic and curative powers 
which she exercised during this pe- 
riod of ing, is extremely 
impressive, and we regret that we 
must pass over many of its most 
striking and authentic ——— 
in order to exhibit, in the words of 
the seer herself, some of those vi- 
sions, bringing with them alternatel 
airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
by which she was daily and nightly 
surrounded. 

But some slight description of her 
person apeu age is necessary, 
and we er the words of her Pla- 
tonic admirer, the Doctor, to our 
own. “She was sufrounded,” says 


he, “by her body as by a veil; . 


small in stature, with Oriental fea- 
tures: her eye had the piercing 
glance of a prophetess, which was in- 
creased by the deep shadow of long 
dark eyebrows and eyelashes. She 
was a flower of light which lived 
only on sunbeams ” She was deeply 
and unaffectedly pious ; but learn- 
ing or education she had none, her 
parran and Bible constituted 

er whole library. She had a poeti- 
cal turn, however, and wrote verses 
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after whom she probably drew, the 
Dr. Justinus himeeft® All her 
r strange im ions seemed 
now to be rendered more active than 
ever. Minerals affected her in the 


prod 
& particular exhilarating effect (!) ; 
water gave her vertigo ; red musca- 
tel occasioned a confusion in the 
head (not an uncommon effect we 
believe of that fluid). Laurel had a 
sharp and di ble odor; auricu- 
las made her gay and wakeful ; bel- 
ladonna held in the hand, gave her 
a sensation of suffocation in the 
throat; three glow-worms held in 
the ‘hand for eight minutes brought 
on the magnetic sleep. In a thunder- 
storm, she felt the flashes before 
others saw them, and always in the 
eked pari of the body. en she 
looked into any one’s right eye, she 
saw behind the reflection of herself 
another figure, neither resembling 
her own nor that of the person at 
whom she was looking. This she 
thought must be (and we consider 


it a very ingenious conjecture) the. 


— the — In 
eo again, not was 
zA ible but a small blue flame. 
ike many other somnambvtists, she 
was able to perceive distant objects 
in soap bubbles, or saw, through the 
it of the stomach, the internal con- 
tion of her own body, and that 
of others. Her revelations in regard 
to the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and stars in general, were of the 
most original character. But we 
must hasten to her speculations as 
to the world of spirits. 
The Seer gives the following as 


* For the sake of our German readers we quote, as a specimen of her 
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say, that, as an accurate and minute 
observer, it places her far above 
Swedenborg, Jung Stilling, or our 


‘own ghost seers, Aubrey, Po 
and Ér. A 


Dee. The picture has 
evident truth of a sketch, if not from 
— at — the pry Bie 

the grave no bt, 

not unlike the descriptions of Ossian, 
but abundantly spirited, as we are 
sure the extract we are about to make 
from the Revelations of Frederica 
will testify :— ———— 
rception of spirits is ef- 
fected by the spiritual eye operating 
through the corporeal. I do not 
imagine these figures; I have no 
pleasure in seeing them; on the 
contrary, this unfortunate gift is to 
me a source of pain, for I am an- 
noyed by these spirits. With many 
whom I see I bave no intercourse ; 
others turn to me, I speak to them, 
and they remain for months in com- 
munication with me. I see them at 
the most different times, by day or 
night, alone or in the presence of 

ers, and under all cireumstances. 
I cannot escape them. Often they 
come before my bed and wake me, 
and those who have been sleeping 
with me dream of them, without my 
having mentioned their appearance. 
Their aspect is like a thin cloud :.I 
never saw them cast a shadow. In 
summer and in moonshine I see 
them more clearly than in the dark. 
When I shut eyes I do not 
see them, but I feel their presence. 
When my ears are stopped I 
hear them. They seem to ope- 
rate on the nerves.- (No wonder.) 
Their figure is like what it was in 
life, only grey and colorless—their 
clothing also is the same as they wore 
in life, but colorless as a cloud. 





tical powers, 


a stanza-indited by her during a state of somnambulism, with the reply of the doctor. 
“ Wenn man böses von mir redet l 


Lügen glaubt und lügen spricht 
Und Th on bi 


A 
r 


s in den ohren fidtet 
Glaubt Ihr’s oder glaubt ihr’s nicht.” 
To which the doctor, who felt his poctical character at stake, and felt himself able to cap 
verses with any spirit whatever, made the following polite impromptu reply :— 
Vns erscheinst du gut und rein . 
andre anders denken 
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(Did she expect that a change of 
raiment were to be had in Hades !) 
On the better, and more lucid spirits, 
I perceive a long clear folded gar- 
ment fastened as with a girdle round 
the middle of the figure. Their 
features are like those of life, but 
grey,.and generally melancholy and 
loomy. The eyes are clear, often 
fike firo. I never saw the hair of 
the head in any spirit. All the fe- 
male spirits appeared in the same 
head-dress, a veil hanging down 
ever the forehead and covering the 
hair. Their walk resembles life, 
but the better spirits, who are more 
lucid and transparent, move more 
lightly ; the evil spirits, who are, 
more opaque, move heavily, so 
that sometimes their tread was per- 
ceptible not only to me, but to 
others. who were beside me. Their 
voices differ like those of men, but 
the tone resembles a faint breath- 
ing. They have the power of lift- 
ing and moving heavy objects, and 
can n and shut doors audibly. 
This last is often done; and that, 
too, by spirits who, without openin 
the door, might have passed throug 
it or through the wall. (It seems 
singular that a spirit should prefer 
the commonplace course of open- 
_ ing a door to passing through a two- 
inch deal board, or a partition wall 
of only a foot thick. This seems to 
rve reconsideration.) I never 
saw a spirit in the act of open- 
ing or shutting a door, but always 
.immediately after. I cannot ta 
with them as I please, nor can they 
unswer me as I will.. Evil spirits 
are more ready to do so, but I avoid 
any unnecessary coriversation with 
them. The spirits who are my 
most frequent visitors are those who 
in this life were too much attached 
to the world, those who did not die 
in the belief of redemption through 
Christ, or those to whose souls some 
earthly thought continued to cleave 
in dying, which now fetters them to 
the neighborhood of this earth. 
They wish from me words of com- 
fort and assistance through prayer. 


(July, 


They think that the discovery of any 
iniquity which oppresses their con- 
science will procure them rest. They 
might turn for aid to better and 
more blessed spirits, but their weight 
inclines: them towards the race of 
men.” 

“I once asked a spirit whether 
people continued to grow after 

eath (as many who had died in 
childhood appeared to me in a 
grown up. shape), and he answered 
— Yes, when they have been sepa- 
rated from this earth before they are 
full grown. The soul graduall 
forms for itself a larger covering, ti 
it has attained the utmost size it can 
reach here.” 

So much, then, for spirits in gene- 
ral; we shall now introduce our 
readers a little more particularly to 
some of the seer’s ordinary ac- 
— We might ey appel 

em with the details of the 
visit of the spectre of old Weiler of 
Lichten , who had committed a 
murder and some swindling offences 
about a century before; or of Ni- 
colaus Pfiffer, the child-murderer, 
who insists upon her paying a visit 
to the cellarage in his company, to 
witness the scene of his guilt : but 
as the incredulous might attribute 
these instances to the force of the 
seer’s imagination, the spectre’s 
not having been visible to others, 
though the knocking, musical tones, 
shuffling, and inexplicable opening 
of daors and windows which accom- 
panied their exits and their entrances 
were heard by all her family, and 
as Dr. Kerner assures us, in many 


. cases, by twenty credible witnesses 


besides. We prefer one of those 


- narratives in which the Doctor him- 


self plays a prominent part, and we 
think our readers will admit that the 
one of which we give the outline is, 
in any view of it, a somewhat start- 
ling and singular occurrence, since 
it rests not merely on the statement 
of the Doctor, but of other official 
personages, who became unwittingly 
actors in the scene, and witnesses to 
its truth. This is the story of 


THE PRIVATE LEDGER, OR A PLOT (NOT) DISCOVERED. 


In 1826, Frederica had come to place before. Her lodging was ina 
Weinberg for the benefit of Dr. small chamber on the ground floor. 


Kerner’s advice. She had no rela- 
tions there, and had never seen the 


A large wine vault ran beneath the 
house in which she lived and the 


— — —ü—— — —— —— — — — — 


— — ae — — — — — — — 
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larger house of the 

appearance GC tee vault, aad ore 
appearance vault, evea 
its exi she was ignorant; her 
neighbor the Chamber she had 
never seen or heard of. 


Bofas£p 


, 
i 
SPE 


S 
i 
d 


scription of the squinting spirit, Dr. 
Karier had — F 
a cestain 
ceased Heer. K... 
i but 
of 


and 
Kero Gf the pieca was clears bek the 
scene of action was still to be dis- 
closed. That too came in time. 
_“The paper,” 
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os 
After this disclosure she awoke, very 
yok ond In ee re 

In the building thus described, 
the doctor i Ober: 


mere dream, he could not resist the 


— of communica — 
revelations of Frederica tothe 
berlain Fetzer,and asking him (more, 
sey ceding i enc) o | 
an story) to 

th h the heaps of which 
she bad described, S T 
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exactly such as the seer had describ- and the patient to test, had not 

ed, a paper, with fi and words brought it with him, but had left it 

- ina man’s hand, of which the first open on the court-room table, and 
number was 80, and the first letter I, precisely in the position which she 

and which at the upper corner (at described !. 

which I confess, a kind of shudder So far the piece has ed 

carae over me) was folded, as if this with increasing interest. The move- 


had been donea long time ago. The ment of the scene has been extreme- 


words — ich troy —— 
‘were, ‘ In wate i ed. 
The conclusion which the Doctor was 
disposed to draw from this was that 
some private ledger had been k 
by the deceased, which might still 


2 Seren lg a e TAIT 
awake e 

Aiape fa iena of the doctor 

of medicine and the doctor of law, 


The conclusion, however, we 
to say, is lame and impotent. 


in existence, and from which his pe- dorica, in spite of the remonstrances 
cunia delinquencies while he of Dr. Kerner, would insist on an 
walked this earth as bagman, would interview with the wife of the de- 
be brought to light. . Kinquent, in hopes of persuading 
From the court room they return- her-to give up to the creditors this 
ed to the patient’s room, having taken mysterious private ledger, without 
care to mention the discovery of the a surrender of which ìt ap 

paper to no one. They found her that her husband could not “take 
as usual under the influence of the the benefit” in the other world. 
etic sleep. .“I see the man,” Who could doubt that the unhappy 

said she “once more. He seems more woman would feel overcome by 
tranquil; where is the paper? it visitation from the grave, and that 
must be found.” _- the ledger would be made forth- 
“Is it found, then?” saidthe Doc- coming on the spot? Not at all; 
tor; “where is it?” After a pause, the obstinate creature persisted im 
as if fixing her eyes intently on maintaining, that, in regard to all 
something at a distance, which gave his private transactions, her husband 
to her countenance the rigid a - had wisely treated her with much 
ance of a dead person, she exc the same sort of confidence with 
ed, “The papers are not all there. pare ac oy ed treats Lady Percy ; 
The first heap is'gone. The others that she never heard of the ex- 
are not in their place. But strange! istence of any private — and 
y to take her cor- 


the paper which the man generally that she was 
carries in his hand lies open above poral oath on the subject whenever 
the rest. Now I am able to read it. she was called upon. No doubt, 


‘In my private ledger—Eriered.’ He however, this be said, and ts 
fe always to the middle of the žaid, by the Doctor, in explanation ; 
ine, as if to direct my attention to that the discovery of the le be- 
that ledger. What have I todowith came of less 
the paper? . Ah? I tremble to think copartnery having been established 
what that poor woman (his wife) between the widow of the bagman 
may do if she be not warned. is and the company of F . . ., for 
paper is méant to warn her. When whom he had travelled, and to w 
she receives it he will be at rest.”. the deficiency was due. Doubtless 
Dr. Kerner, though. astonished at had not the necessity for its appear- 
Frederica’s thus giving the contents, ance been ‘thus superseded an 
of a paper which she must have amicable arrangement, the ledger, 
read, as he conceived, through the like the fly-sheet, would have been 
breeches-pocket of the supreme made fo ing in time. And so 
judge, where . he: believed it to be, ends the mystery of the private 
was un at finding that there ledger; from which, among other 
was something of a contradiction things, these conclusions seem to be 
here, since the seer — of the pa- deducibde, ist, That when a bagman 
pe oeng pul n court room. pockets the discount on bills of his 
t conceive his mingled astonish- master’s, it is not safe to make an 
ment and satisfaction when he found entry of the transaction to the ac- 
that the judge, with the view of put- count of profit and loss, even in his 
ting (apparently) both the doctor private ledger. 2d, That if he makes 


consequence, a 
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such an entry, he had better not 
leave the jotting in the waste-book 
from which he made it among his 
master’s papers. 3d (And this is 
the most important of all), that a 


tell his wife.* ~ 
Great, it would seem, aro the mys- 
teries of this world of spirits into 
which we are introduced by the re- 
velation of Frederica. ‘ We have 
seen in the instance above quoted, 
that a restless spirit obtains re 
by giving his wife warning of the 
existence of a book which, after all, 
does not seem to have existed, or 
what is much the same thing accord- 
ing to the civil law maxim, never 
came to light. In the next we shall 
3 see another unhappy spirit, “ doom- 
| ed for a certain time to walk the 
| night, and for the day confined to 
: fast in fires,” obtaining his release 
from sufferings, and his rt in- 
to a happier state,—for how much, 
think ye? re tebe eer we can * 
according to the present state of the 
ex with Germany, about one 
shiling sterling ; which being paid 
"Dy a third party to the orphan des- 
cendants of those whom he had 
Fe woes a discharge in full is ob- 
| «tained from the proper spiritual 
Quarter, and we hear no more 
His wandecings within the pale of 
penal fires. Dr. Kerner tells us 
gravely, and Dr. Eschenniayer very 
indigfhantly, that we ought not to 
—— ‘this, for the payment is only 
symbolical. Itisa type, a mystery— 
and no more is to be said about it. 
To us this is quite satisfactory ; we 
only wish to know the names of the 
daring heathens who could presume 
to laugh at it, that we might hang 
them up in terrorem to the unbelievers. 
. Thus runs the story. In the same 
year Frederica was frequently vi- 
sited by an apparition in the sha 
of a man, whom she calls the White 
Spectre, and the substance of the in- 
formation which he communicated, 
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was, ist. That in this life he had de- 
frauded two ans to a great ex- 
tent, and fow this reason was still 
doomed to walk the earth. 2d. That 
he had lived before and after the 
ear 1700, and that the fraud had 

committed in 1714. 3d. Thar 
he had died at the age of 79. 4th. 
That his name on earth had been 
Bellon, theugh he now bore the name 
of Jamna. 


+ bei 
down, the mode in which he sug- 
gested that the seer should use her 
influence for his release was, that 
she should make payment to the two 
orphans above alluded to, who, it 
appears, were the lineal representa- 
tives of the parties defrauded, of the 
sum of nine three-kreutzer pieces, 
or nine groschen, in- full of all de- 
mands. This simple plan of com- 
pounding a debt at the rate of a far- 
thing in the pound struck eyen Fre- 
derica as rather singular, and scarce- 
ly consistent with fair dealing ; so 
she ventured to ask the debtor this 
question, how an outstanding balance 
of such an extent as he had hinted 
to be due (for, be it observed, he 
had never told his debt, but let con- 
cealment like a worm in the bud 
on his palid cheek) could pro- 


—3234 
of bably be eleared off, either accord- 


ing to Cocker, or according to com- 
mon sense, by a payment of nine 

roschea. To this the spectre, no- 

ing daunted, replied by the follow- 
ing explanation of the process by 
which the nine came to re- 
present x, or the unknown quantity 
required. We quote his very words, 
for in matters of calculation accura- 
cy and clearness are every thing.f 
“Calculate each of these groschen 
asa dollar, reckon the intorest from 
and to the year 1714, adding the in- 
terest in reckoning backwards, and 
deducting it in reckoning forwards, 
then you will have both the larger 
and the smaller sum!” Q. E. D. 
And we are rather surprised to find 





* We ought to mention that the narrative of the Doctor is corroborated in all points 
by the Chamberlain Fetzer, in a long letter published in vol. ii. of the Doctor's work, 


pp- 104, 105. ef. ⸗ 


EEr awonna ‘t Nehmo dieser 


jeden als einem Thaler an, rechne vor- 


wärte und rückwärts bie auf 1714, den zinə jedes Jahr ruckwärts zu, und vorwärts ab. 
Dann hast du die grosse und auch die kleine samme.” —P. 164, vol. ii 
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Dr. Eschenmayer, in an excess of one by one into Frederica’s chamber 


candor, stating that he still thinks the 
ealculation somewhat dark* (efoas 
dunkel), and that he has a suspicion 
that some in this si rT equa- 
thon, by which a groschen is proved 
to be equal to any given number 
dollars, must be wanting. 

The whole case being now fairly 
before the doctor, as 
simple and economical remedy by 
which poor Bellon was to be relea- 
sed from his purgatorial state, he im- 
mediately set about making inquir- 
ies into the truth of the account, and 

extraordinary 


here comes the part 
of the story. : 
The name of Bellon was unknown 


in Weinsperg ; even “ the oldest in- 
habitant”” remembered nothing of 
it. Dr. Kerner then bethought hi 

of applying for an examination of 
the registers of court; and from 
these he found, that a burgomaster 
of that name had been alive in 1700, 
and that his succession been 
divided in 1740. The Doctor next 
examined the register of deaths, and 
found his death marked as taking 


place in that year at the age of seven- 


ty-nine. In the course of his ex- 
amination, too, many other docu- 
ments were found which establish- 
oe ee ee he was of 
a very covetous and grasping dispo- 
sition; and, secondly, that he had 
been an inhabitant of that house 
which was now occupied by the two 
orphans. p 
nder such circumstances it may 
be supposed he did not hesitate 
about the advance of the nine gros- 
chen. He delivered them in per- 
eon to the grateful orphans, who 
seem to have accepted 
matter of course; and assured the 
Doctor, that they had frequently 
seen ap and heard noises 
in the old house, which both they 
and their father never doubted were 
to be ascribed to spirits. But the 
Doctor was not permitted to be a 
loser by this act of generosity. The 
— which he seemed to have 
rown upon the waters returned to 
him again after many days. Nearly 
a year afterwards they were dropped 





* P. 196. 


t The resemblance between them and the stra 
Woodstock, as recorded in Dr. Plot's History of Oxior 


English reader of dæmonology. 


lasthevery and 


by an invisible hand. On all which 
we would merely remark, that if the 
story be true, very loose notions ag 
to money matters seem to prevail in 
the other world ; and that if such be 


of the principles of spiritual book-keep- 


ing, we should not be much inclined 
to take — ghost’s word for a thous- 


It is one of the advan con- 
nected with this book of Dr. Ker- 
ner’s, that it is not limited entirely 
to the sayings and doings of Frede- 
rica; he is constantly making some 
episodical diversion to another 
quarter, so as to render his work a 
general survey of the state of the 
infernal influences all over Germa- 
ny. Of theee by far the most singu- 
lar is the account of some 
disturbances so late as 1806, in 
— of —— in Sooner Tae 
onging to the reigning Prince o 
hentohe Neaenatien Ingel 

which was burnt down by lightning 
in 1831, the year in which the first 
edition of Dr. Kerner’s book appear- 
ed.t The account is from the pen 
of Hofrath Hahn of Ingelfingen, the 
chief hero of these ghostly orgies, 
ay tall the modesty of a Cæsar 
or a Sully, he speaks of himself and 
his doings, or rather sufferings, in 
the third person. We shall endea- 
vor to give the substance of his nar. 
rative. 


In November of the year 1808, 
writes the Hofrath, “after the cam- 
paign —* the French frath 

Oehringen was directed by 
the prince to go to Slawensik, there 
to await his return from Breslau, of 
which he was governor. He found 
at the castle Karl Kern of Kunzelsau, 


a cornet in the —— 
Hussars, who, having been taken 
risoner by the French, had been 
iberated on his parole, and was at 
present, by the ission of the 
prines, to take up his quarters at 
wensik. Hahn and Kern seo. 
been old acquaintances, occupi 
one chamber in common. It was a 
room in the first floor, with no apart- 
ments beyond, save a small room 





ces and occurrences at 
will at once ocour to the 
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filled with lumber, and separated 
only by a wooden partition from 
their own. The door which com- 
municated with the lumber room 
was locked. Neither in this room 
nor in the larger was any opening 
or communication with the exterior 
to be seen, when the doors and 
windows were closed. The inha- 
bitants of the castle, besides the 
friends, were only two coachmen 
of the prince, and’ Hahn’s servant 
Neither Hahn nor Kern had the 
slightest belief in supernatural a 

pearances, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost contempt for all stories of the 
kind. Hahn, in particular, had 
studied’ Fichte’s philosophy till he 
had become a thorough materialist— 
a state of mind which, we are glad 
to find, is since altered. 

The friends used to amuse them- 
ee the — 
ings by reading iller’s works, 
Hahn nerally reading aloud. 
About nine o’clock on the third even- 
ing of their residence, as they were 
seated alone and thus employed at 
a table in the middle of the room, 
their reading was interrupted by lit- 
tle pieces of plaster falling into the 
room. They looked at the ceiling 
and the walls, but no traces of any 
crack or injury appeared there. 
While talking of this unpleasant rain 
of plaster and its probable cause, 
larger pieces began to descend, so 
that they were fain to take shelter 
in bed, much abusing the rickety 
state of the walls, to which they 
— this disagreeable visita- 

n. 

In the morning they were asto- 
nished at the quantity of these with 
which the floor was strewed, the 
more sO as no of the wall or 

ing appeared to be in the least 
inj upied, however, with 
ot matters during the day, they- 
thought no more of the affair till 
next night, when the same scene was 
repeated, with this disagreeable va- 
Fiation, that the plaster, instead of 
falling as before into the room, was 
thrown with considerable violence, 
and one of the pieces struck Hahn. 
This was accompanied with heavy 
strokes like the sound of distant 
cannon shots, sometimes overhead, 
sometimes — the Toor 80 pn 
as to render sleep impossible. 
at first suspected that the noise was 
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made by the other, and it was’only 
when both got out of bed, and the 
noises continued, that they were 
satisfied they proceeded from some 
other er. On the third evening, 
in addition to plaster and blows ag 
before, a sound like that of a drum 
was faintly perceptible. Annoyed 
by these disturbances, but without 
the least idea of ascribing them to 
any supernatural source, they p- 
plied to the hoysekeeper, Knittel, for 
the keys of the rooms above and 
below,of which the upper was an 
empty room, the lower a kitchen. 
Hahn remained in the rodm, while 
Kern and Knittel, the son of the 
housekeeper, examined the other 
apartments. They knocked, but 
the sound appeared quite different 
from those which had disturbed 
their rest the two nights before. 
When they returned, Hahn joking- 
ly said, “there must be a ghost at 
the bottom of it:” and although, on 
going to bed, they heard in the room 
a rustling as if of slippers on the 
floor, and sounds as if of a person 
crossing it, leaning on a stick, they 
merely laughed at their invisible 
tormentor, and tried to go to sleep. 
This, however, they found impossi- 
ble; for now all the articles of fur- 
niture in the apartment, knives, 
forks, caps, slippers, snuffers, soap, 
began to fly about as the plaster 
had done before. The friends call- 
ed in the coachman and Knittel, 
and all of them were witnesses to 
these extraordinary movements of 
the furniture. Tired of this per- 
petual annoyance, though still per- 
suaded there was nothing superna- 
tural in the case, they tried the ef- 
fect of shifting their beds to the room 
above, but without success. The 
disturbance, the tossing about of the 
furniture remained as before. Nay, 
articles were often found flying 
through the room, which they were 

itive had been left in the cham- 

r. below. On one occasion, as 
Hahn was about to shave himself, 
the razor and soap-box, which were 
placed on a stand, seemed to sprin 
off and fall at his feet. He pou 
some water into a basin and began 
to use his razor-strop. When he 
looked round, the basin was empty. 
The water gone. 

Hitherto, no shape of any kind had 
been visible. One evening, how- 
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ever, as Kern was undressing to go 
to bed, Hahn observed that his eyes 
were — fixed upon a mirror 
which was placed against the side of 
the room. He stood gazing into it 
for about ten minutes, and when he 


left it he trembled, and a red for 
a moment deadly pale. recover- 
ed himself, however, immediately, 
and in reply to Hahn’s question, 


what had agitated him, said, that in 
looking into the mirror, he had seen 
* bag tag of a Don Re peas 

re, which appeared to. ook- 
be io warde him, and behind whom 
he distinctly saw his own image in 
the glass. At first, he had been per- 
suaded that he was deceived; and 
this was the reason why he had stood 
sọ long before the glass: but when 
he saw that the vision continued, and 
that the eyes of the apparition seem- 
ed to stare into his own, a shudder- 
ing sensation had come on him, and 
he left the mirror. ` Hahn then plac- 
ed himself before the looking-glass, 
but saw nothing extraordinary. 

To the testimony of Hahn and 
Kern was now added that of Cap- 
tain Von Cornet and Lieutenant 
Magerle of the dragoon regiment of 
Minuci, who, on their way to join 
the besieging corps of Korel, pases- 
ed by the castle. Magerle asked 
leave to pass the night in the room 
alone, and Von Cornet, Kern, and 
Hahn left him there for that pur- 

. Scarcely, however had they 
fort the room ten minutes, when 
they heard the Lieutenant — 
exclamations as if in passion, an 
were able to distinguish sounds as 
if some person was laying about him 
with a sword. They hurried to the 
haunted apartment ; Magerle opened 
the door, and told them that he had 


no sooner been left alone than the 


irit had begun to pelt him with 
plaster, and with the articles of fur- 
niture in the apartment, at which he 
had lost patience, and, half in rage 
half in terror, had drawn his sword, 
and hewed away on all sides like a 
madman. The other three deter- 
mined to — in si — and 
ordin ey passed the remain- 
der of the” night in company ; the 
new visitors attentively watching 
Hahn and Kern, in order to satisfy 
themselves that this phantasmagoria 
was not attributable to them. This 
was soon put beyond a doubt. The 
gnuffers raised itself from the table, 
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at which none of them were sitting, 
and fell to the ground behind Ma- 

erle ; a leaden ball struck Hahn on 
the forehead; a noise was heard as 
if some one had driven his foot 
through the window, and on exami- 
nation, they found a beer glass 
dashed to pieces on the floor. The 
officers were now satisfied both of 
the reality of the disturbances, and 
of their being the result of some 
inexplicable cause ; so they left the 
room for one where. they had some 
better prospect of sound sleep. We 
must bring to a close the account of 
the Hofrath, which proceeds in a si- 
milar style with the details of about 


.a month of these strange noises, af- 


ter which he ceased to record them ; 
but one incident is too singular to be 
omitted. One day during Hahn’s 
temporary absence at Breslaw, Kern, 
who, since his adventure with the 
looking-glass, felt some qualms at 
the idea of sleeping alone in the 
room, directed Hahn’s servant, John 
Reich, a man of about forty years 
of age, a simple but courageous 
creature, to sleep in his master’s 
bed during his stay. Kern had al- 
rany gone to bed, and Reich was 
standing in conversation with him, 
when both of them distinctly saw a 
beer-jug, which stood upon the table 
about five yards off, slowly raise it- 
self from the table, and begin to 
—— contents into a drinking- 

lass which stood beside it. The 

rinking-glass was then, in like man- 
ner, lifted from the table, turned up. 
as if by some invisible persoa drink- 
ing, and the contents vanished, while 
Reich exclaimed, shuddering, “Oh, 
Lord! it is swallowing it!” The 
same sound, as if of some one drink- 
ing, had been heard also by Kern. 
Not a trace was to be found upon 
the table of any beer having been 
spilt, and the glass re itself 
upon the table as softly as the jug 
had done. Besides the individuals 
already named, Hahn refers to the 
inspector Knetsch of Koschentin, 
who on one occasion had spent a 
night in the chamber along with 
them, when two table-napkins rose 
from the table, floated through the 
air, and took their places again as 


before, and when a dsome pipe- 
head of porcelain belonging to Kera 
had been lifted from the table and 
dashed to pieces against the wall. 


After lasting several montbs, the 
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noises and disturbances suddenly 
ceased, and no explanation of these 
singular phenomena has been at- 
tempted. -“ All that I have written,” 
says the Hofrath, in conclusion, “I 
have seen and heard. During all 
these events I have d per- 
fect composure fe never felt 
nor any approach to it.” 
This, communication from the 
Hofrath, which was printed at full 
length in the first edition of the 
Seherin von Prevorst, naturally pro- 
duced a sensation, and various at- 
tempts to explain matters on natural 
principles were mide. Some as- 
cri the whole to a plot of Kern, 
who was su to have played 
off these juggleries for the pu 
of terrifying and mystifying Hahn 
and his companions; others adopted 
the simpler theory, that the whole 
party had been drunk e evening 
as a matter of course, and that the 
only spirits concerned in the matter 
were of an ardent kind. These cri- 
ticisms Dr. Kerner communicated to 
the Hofrath, who appears to be still 
alive and well, who in his an- 
swer, bearing date,- Ingelfingen, 
wink 1881, “reprobates the idea ” 
of avig been deceived by his 
friend Kern, who a rs, from 
his account, to have died at Glatz 
shortly after these phenomena oc- 
— namely, in the autumn of 
1807 ; and certainly his refutation 
on this point seems tolerably com- 
plete, since the very same disturb- 
ances, he maintains, continued for 
some time after Kern had left the 
castle. The other theory of intoxi- 
cation he, of course, iates with 
indignation. The wine, he tells us, 
. was too dear, and the brandy too 
bad to afford much room or tempta- 
tion to indulgence ; and the ordinary 
drink of all concerned was nothing 
more potent than smalf beer. In. 
ard to a third explanation, to 
which Kerner alludes, namely, that 
Hahn himself was the true conjuror, 
and that his object in playing off this 
mummery was to obtain a removal 
to some other residence, he an 
answers that there was no other 
place to which he had any chance 
of removal; and that if such an idea 
had occurred to him, he might sure- 
ly have devised a simpler mode of 


ear, 


effecting his end,—a remark in the 


justice of which we concur. 
We might furnish our readers 
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with many such modern instantes 
from Dr. Kerner’s book, and from 
the later work, “ The History of 
the Possessed of our Times,” on 
which we have not yet entered. 
But there is a t monotony, it 
must be confessed, in these spiritual 
manifestations, and the person who 
has encountered one visitation has a 
tolerable notion of all the rest. The 
effect of Frederica’s revelations, and 
of the speculations of Doctors Ker- 
ner and Eschenmayer on the subject, 
has been, it appears, to render the 
propenaity to re-seeing, and 
the liability to demoniacal posses- 
sion, absolutely epidemic in Wir- 
temberg. It seems to spread like a 
disease. Monks who had committed 
rape and murder in 1438—nuns of 
the fifteenth century who had broken 
their vows of chastity—millers who 
had hanged themselves fifteen years 
before—smiths who had poisoned. 
the mothers of their illegitimate 
children, and so forth, 
“ Damned spirits all, 
That in coe ways and floods have bu- 
n 3 
come thronging back again into the 
upper air, faking possession of the 
ies of unhappy patients, and 
through that medium cursing, blas- 
pheming, and screaming in an un- 
precedented and most unpleasant 
manner. The volume is filled with 
the most extraordinary and, in some 
cases, terrific details of this species 
of possession, which really seems to 
bring back the days of the Flagel- 
lum Demonum and the Malleus 
Maleficarum. As we have said al- 
ready in the outset, all this we most 
potently believe, and cannot but 
feel much indebted to the courage- 
01s Doctor Meyer, who, in opposi- 
tion to the vain ridicule of the nine- 
teenth century, has unveiled to us 
these mysteries of the invisible 
world.. Ridicule, in fact, the good 
Doctor despises ; strong in the con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, he 
simply answers, as in the case of 
the nine groschen,—* mann lache 
noch so sehr, es ist dennoch wahr ” 
(Laugh as you please, it is true not- 
withstanding); and boldly maintains, 
that such sceptical objections only 
ve, as Asmodeus told Don Cleo- 
as wheu he fell into a mistake as 
to Beelzebub’s patent of precedence, 
paar they “have no true notions of 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, AND THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


Smcer our former article, illustra- the great business of a nation. There 
tive of the rise, progres, and pre- was something inexpressibly ludi- 
sent condition of the cotton manu- crous in the mode of the tor’s 
factures of the United Kingdom, operations. The undignified 
a considerable geao of informa- tacle was presented to the eyes of 
tion has flowed in upon us, in a all tbe principal cities of France, of 
shape more authentiċ than hitherto a traveller soliciting converts for 
presented, respecting the state of the Englandin the free trade line; a 
same description of industry in fo- vagrant missionary haranguing and 
reign countries. The Report of the seeking to proselytise the sectional 
Commission of Inquiry at Paris, in communities of a great nation ; 
peas leaves little of detail to boasting, moreover, the si -manual 

wished for on the subject of the of the — commis under whom. 
French cotton manufaciure; the he acted—that of, as our lively 
rumored intention of ministerial neighbors have it, Mons. le poulet 
interference wiih which, by the Thomson; and ever and anon swag- 
substitution of a protective tariff gering, as at Nantes, of being no less 
for prohibitory legislation, and the than the “ representative of Great 
anticipated ibility of competi- Britain” herself, in the teeth of the 
tion in their home markets from this caution which even le poulet had the 
side of the water, appears to have discretion to insert in the letter of 
aroused all the fears of the French instructions, divesting the Commis- 
manufacturers, and tohavecombined sion of any diplomatic or official at- 
them, almost without exception, m tributes. ; 
one unbroken unity of opinion and It is our present purpose to select, 
of action against any change in the condense, and abridge from the 
commercial system. Thisis no more. French report, and from other 
than what might have been foreseen, — such facts as mad soem 
had other than trashy economists, best ealculated to. serve as the basis 
broken down rakes, and scheming of comparative deductions — 
popr any hunters presided in the ing the rival manufactures of the 
irection of our industrial concerns; two countries, for the sake of our 
it is no more than the result we fmends interested in manufactures 
redicted from the commencement, directly, or making them their study 

m that jobbery styled the English from taste, or from high national_ 
Commission, first projected and pro- considerations. Beyond a bare re- 
posed, as we gather from the letters capitulation of evidence we can 

Baron Louis, then French Minis- hardly venture, in the utmost limits 
ter of Finance, by that disinterested at our cammand, to stray. We shall 

rson, Dr. Bowring, for his own not conclude without a reference to 

nefit, if not that of his country, the Factory System, the evils of 
and whose professed objects were , which, as if they were the discovery, 
sought to be accomplished ina mode are become the grand problem of 
which, however analogous to his the day. 
earlier pursuits and habits, was no In his history of the cotton manu- 
less degrading to the dignity, than facture, Mr. Baines committed the 
injurious to the best interests of the extraordinary blunder,* adverted to 
empire. Travelling for orders in in our number for March, of assert- 
coffee and sugar, or woollens and ing that the “French cotton manu- 
cottons, is doubtless a very praise- facture was established under the 
worthy occupation in commercial continental system of Napoleon, and, 
life, but we may be allowed to ques- in 1810, it consumed 25,000,000 lbs. 
tion the fitness of its application to of cotton wool.” The statement is 





* A blunder which has been — after him by other writers—amongst them, by 
Jobn Fielden, Esq., M.P. for Oldham, in his recent pamphlet entitled, “The Course of 
the Factory System.” i 


é 
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incorrect ia all its parts; for thet 
branch of ind is little less an- 
cient of standing in France thaa in 
this country. According to the offi» 
cial accounts published under the au- 
thority of the Minister of Commerce 


at Paris, the importations of cotton 
wool were as follows, contrasted with 
those of England— 
Kwatanp. 
i mmes. Ibe. 

1787, 4,466,000 23,250,268 
1788, 5,438,000 20,467,436 
1788, 4,760,221 32,576,023 


So that, whilst the mean import of 
the three years was, for England, in 
round numbers, about 25 1-2 millions 
of that of France amounted 
to more than 10 millions of pounds 
during the same period; being, in 
fact, a closer approximation betwixt 
the rival fabrics than 


has since, or 
than now exists. For, according to 
the last returns which have been of- 
ficially published (for the latter state 
at least), the relative position of each 
was, in 


+ 


France. ENGLAND. 
kilogrammes. lbs. 
1839, 35,009,819 293,682,97 


Thus, during the years first quoted, 
the cotton trade of France was near- 
ly equal to two-fifths of that of Great 
Britain, whilst in 1883 it was rather 
better than one-fourth only. For the 
p of a fair eomparison, the 
uantity of cotton actually entered 
or corsumption is taken for Eng- 
land; France, it is weil known, re- 
orts none in the raw state, ex- 
some extra- 
of rare oc- 


leg, outatripping lazy 
poste bearing the regular com- 
ae — and, through the po- 
tency i i at com- 
marți, have left the French spinner 
no more than a * beggarly account” 
of and bales upon which to 
draw for the unvaryiag modicum of 
his weekly supplies. 

So unimportant was the influence 
of the “continental system” of Na- 
poleon, whose reported wonders 


oF 
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have misled wiser men than Mr. 
Baines, that the importation of cote 
ton had anly reached, in 
1812, to $ 6,343,230 kils. 
inst an average of nearly five 
Ni before the “ connenial 
system” or its author were known 
or of. The rates of increase 


. in twenty-three years was little mora, 


Soran aa twenty-five per cent. 
Where Mr. Baines got his 25 millions 
of pounds for 1810 it is not neces- 
sary to inquire, since the figures are 
obviously incorrect. The official 
accounts now lying before us do not 
comprise the returns for any inter- 
mediate year between 1780 and 1612, 
pray because none exist ; for the 
bles are constructed with con- 
siderable attention to detail, and un- 
der the special superintendence of 
the Department of merce. The 
ion of cotton for 1813, 
however, amounted in reality, as 
stated, to leas than fourteen millions 
of pounds. Far other results fol- 
lowed the annihilation of the “con- 
tinental system” when engulfed 
with the fortunes of its great crea- 
tor. In eight years, from 1812 to 
1890, the cotton manufactures of 
France exhibited an astonishing pro- 
gression, at the rate of between 200 


and 300 per cent; the absorption 


which was im 

1832 but 6,343,290 kils. 
had extended in 

1820 to 20,203,814 — 


upon which a farther advance in ten 
— of nearly 50 per cent is showa 
y the returns of = 


1830 ae 29,200,433 kils. 
and in the next three years upon that 
of about 20 per cent, 


: 35,600,819 kils. 
From 1812 to -1888, both inclusive, 
therefore, the cotton manufacture 
had Seip in France from 
6,343,380 36,600,819 kilogrammes, 
or in twenty-two years between 400 
and b00 per cent; whilst in the 
twenty-two years preceding, during 
several of which the continental sys- 
tem reigned in all its glory, the ratio 
of. increase was, as we have seen, 
no more than 25 per cent. Within 
the same number of years the weight 
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of cotton consumed in this country we are not constructing a statistical 


ere table, our per-centages are given in 
1812 i 61,295,024 Ibs. round numbers, without reference to 
1833 a 298,682,976 — fractional quantities, and being cast 


off rapidly, must be taken as no 
or between 800 and 400 per cent. It more than approximative calcula- 
will of course be understood, that, as tions. 


E DS erat Or COUO ure Up ii emer in 
1833, say 7 35,600,819 kils. 
the manufactured exports stand i in weights and — thus : 





Kils. Francs. 
Yarns, n 117,785 value 647,818 
Piece goods, ac ied 56,350,315 
Forming a total o = of $ —— francs, or rather 
more than : £2,280,000. 


On this exportation premiums were =r in the shape of drawback 
‘partly, and partly as bounty, to the extent of 1,025,358 francs, leaving the 
net residuum of manufactures shipped, £2,239,000 
The declared value of British cottons exported in 1833 being 18,459, 000 


The ro exhibits the more advantageously in our favor whea 
hart Pah the relative position of the foreign ae of each country 
before the war of the Revolution: . i) 


1789. Cottons ed from Great Britain, : £1,231,537 
Do. France, 21,289,000 francs, or £846,560 
—— than two-thirds of the former, although for 1833 leas than one- 

The comparison from 1812 to 1833, shows no very striking supe- 
arity of relative advancement on either side, although the balance inclines 
te that of France. The destruction of the Custom records by fire 
leaves us without official data for 2 admeasurement in real values; and 
indeed the quantities represented pA the official scale is, in some respects, 


more convenient to our purpose. Thus, in the years 
a France exporta only ; 805,304 kils. - 
—— 2,556,527 do. 
In official values, measuring quantities, : 
1812, England, £16,517,690 
1833, r ; 46,337,210 


The ratio of co parative iieiea being as stated in favor of France. It 
would appear still more so were the respective data rendered into real va- 
lues, the exported amounts on which might be found considerably to tran- 
scend the propo portions thus established.: It would, however, without ade- 

uate profit, — too large a partion of this paper to verify the fact by 
the requisite calculations. It may perhap be accounted for on the ground 
that the weight of French exportation, and especially by her land frontier, 
consists of the finer and more expensive fabrics, a presumption apparently 
borne out by the returns. Thus, in 


ina Printed c or costly fabrics, singularly enough head. 


et imprimés, enter for - 1,282,122 kils. 
White and grey good (ols percales et calicots, crus blancs), 346,873 
Yarns (the least costly article), ‘ 117,785 


The reverse results displayed by the table of English exports is suffi- 
ciently explanatory of the differential excess of the ch exported values 
alluded to. Of 145,194,762 Ibs. of cotton shipped in the state of yarns and 
manufactured goods, according to Mr. Burn, in 





1836. 
1888, Printed cloths were for . 


Calicoes, plain, bleached, and unbleached, 
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20,510,556 ibe. 
41,227,997 do. 


Yarns (the least costly product), 67,760,822 do. 


Save to her colonies 


for external demand little beyond the 


most finished and highest stool priced doccriptions of printed fabrics, more espe- 
cially perhaps of printed — for the excellence of which she has earn- 





ed a well-founded reputation | debouches for her cottons 
were the following : 
1883—Total export of French cottons, . 56,663,351 francs. 
Span, for e : 14,340,647 do 
ch colonies, . ; ‘ *7,116,745 do. 
Belgium, i g —— g 6,763,941 do. 
Sardinia, Kingdomof,  .-. B487 417 ae 
ol e " 9 : O. 
A l : j ‘ 2,667,008 do. 
Switzerland, § . ; 2,440,357 do. 
Haiti, 1,830,089 do. 
Mexico, do. 
Brazil, 1,212,117 do. 
Naples and Sicily, 1,186,493 do, 
Cube and me other Antilles not French, 1,135,631 do. 
England, 51 do. 


In December 1834, M. Nicholas 


Member of the Chamber of 


— 
De and a leading g partner in the celebrated firm of Kæchlin, Freres, 


of Muihausen and of 
manufacturers, printers, engravers, 
number of spindles in all heres at 
which, at 30 francs per spindle 

— veg a gross 


of 


ich iņ the Grand Duchy of Baden, spinners, 
estimated the 


and machine-makers, 
3,500,000 


oe oF me- 


The cation of Grent Dain oe ie wal 


106,000,000 fr. or L.4,200,000 
9,333,000 


which, at 17s. 6d.. indle, accordi to 
Mr. Burn’s calcnlation, shows * 


as 
pital sunk in mills and machinery, 


Snap r to add that Mr. Baines 
— 


and not without founda- the 


ton, to. L 0,800,000. The enor- 
especiali ‘this, sin — riod 
y in this, since 
cited, has already made these 
—— only as vouchers for past 
history. M. Kechlin states, that a 
— well established, with ma- 
— of the newest and most im- 
construction, will yet cost, 
on on the average, from 40 te 45 francs 
the spindle, which formerly would 
have stood the owner from 50 to 56. 
ce is 


the ca- 


L.8,166,376 


to envy England for in those counts 
of yarn which form nine-tenths of 


consumption. Some spinners of 
that — he adds, had visited 


the summer precedin 

and had * discovered any thing ot 
peculiar interest, save in the finest 
range of counts. The number of 
operatives oa both in spinning, he 
states to be — to 90,000, a akg 
proportion when compared wi 
number of hands, calculated at 
180,000, which in this country are 
found sufficient to turn off thrice the 
— of work. 

The wages in a French factory for 


So far as Alsa concerned, he 
thinks they have nothing to fear or all hands, are averaged by him at 1 


* Mr. Baines will perceive the error mto which ‘he has fallen in so positively as- 
erting that the “larger part of these goods (cottons) is sent to the French colonies” 
These colonies, in fact (with Algiers not included abors) absorb less than one-seventh 
of the whole export. 


— _ et ol — ———— — — 
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franc 30 cents per day, or six shil- 
lings and sixpence sterling per week. 
Mr. oy in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Manufactures 
and commerce of 1838 (page 678), 
rated them at 5s. 8d. only. The aver- 
age af the same sort of labor in 
England he quoted as per week, 10s. 
_ but calculated by Mr. Stanway, 
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times non-included ; here the limit is 
60 hoara per week ; which, as pro- 
partionally so much more yarn is 

roduced by fewer hands, serves to 
disprove one or beth of M. Kechlin’s 
i propositions, that the labor- 
almost equally indus- 
or the machinery wot 
inferior. The different cost of spine 


includi the power-loom — . half a kilogramme of yarn 
— high i 10s. Gd. (abot 17 1-3 02.) of Manchester Mul- 
In Alsace, and generally in France, hausen, and Zurich, No. 30 to 35 
13 hours go to the working day, meal- - Frenchy is thus detailed +- 
| MULHAUSEN. | 
Wages of operatives and clerks, . : 31 cents 
Fuel, —— lighting. a le ; Ml 
Interest of capital, and wear and tear, at 10 and 5 per — 
cent, e e e . e s 
General expenses, repairs, &c. 18 
TR 
Wi | 5s 
a e e e eo a a e 
Interest, wear and tear, at 9 and 4 per cent, 11 
Genera) expenses, euranes, &c. . 3 12 
3 
Zoroa. 
Wa ; š : $ 30 
Fuel, (water power), à ‘ ‘ à 6 
Interest, &c. ‘ J — 35 
E General charges, è © e ° ° 25 . 
60 


In the latter account the charge for 
lights and fuel for heating the rooms 
is apparently overlooked, although 
an expense separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the economy from the 
water power; which however, in 
the shape of rent, gr also to have 
been aliowed for. The correctness 
of these statements, so far as Eng- 
land and Franoe are concerned, 
however, strongly impeached by the 
French spinners generally, and by 
none more. so than by the partners 
and relatives of M. Kechlin himself ; 
and we may add, that upon the basis 
assumed (ti-grounded as that is), 
his deductions r to be fauitily 
worked out. He has evidently fallen 
into the error, proved indeed against 
him, of taking the wages paid in an 
English spinnery for first quality and 
fine counts of yarn, as the point of 
comparison with the French mill 
wg rom 40-to 50° of our num- 
bers. m various indications, for 


they are alluded to only by initinis, 
we are almost inclined to thmk he 
has unfortunately pitched upon the 
eminent house of Houldsworth and 
Co., who undoubtedly spin the finest 
numbers, and the highest priced 
qualities — twist in e any 
country, an as we e 

most rate of ee. The mintedce'te 
commented . with singular se- 
verity, and by none ex with 
more force than by the members of 
his own establishment, from active 
interferenée in which, we may ob- 
serve in his behalf, he had with- 
drawn several years before his no- 
mination to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. With their counter statement, 
we shall point out the erroneous es. 
timate of the factory wages of this 
country, which has been one grand 
source of his misapprehension. Aft 
showing tabularly, that upon M. N. 
Kechlin’s own basis the real cost of 
the labor would be no more than 38 


— — —— —— 
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pal pir ps Det 
kilogramme of 
omit the table, 


— nas He 


Chambet of C —— 
relative results, found 
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"yarn specified (we by 
unnecessarily to upon exact data derived from the 


inning concern of M: N. Keechlin, 


Freres, Sf Mulhausen, and verified b 
resent the ar E A 
for Eng- by other pertig. . 








Fr. C 
1.2 kil. No. 30 to 40 (French) . 0 4% 
re and ligh +. . O 8 
lera — and wear and tear, ©. > 0 1 
General expenses, . š g à ' 0 12 
; — 2* 
0 66 
Raw cotton, in ordinary times, : 1 10 
Total, ° ‘e e e e 1 76 
' MuLBAUSEN 
: . Fr. C. 
W. e e e e @¢ 0 33 
Fue and lighting, ~. 0 0 i 
General expenses (interest t comprised) ` - 03 
Wear and tear, at per cent per annum, - 0 06 5.-10ths 
a To which,” sa lied of Se AN following disadvan- 
tages must be added, of iN Keechlin takes no ac- 
count, notwithstanding their incontestable reality.” 
Difference upon the freight of the raw material, . O 641-10th 
Id. onthe 0 03 5-10ths 
Id. of duty, ak ee ee 0 07 4-10ths 
Id. on the internal carriage, à 0 07 5-10ths 
oe 1 œ 
Value of the raw cotton, , . . . >e 1 1 
Cost price of the half kil. No. 30 to40,in France, 2 18 
in England, 1 7% 


Difference equal to 25 per cent on the English price, ‘0 42 


We are inclined to place faith in 
of these 


whose auspices it was p d are 
men of unquestionable eminence, at 
the head, indeed, of the department 
of in treated of; nor, indeed, 
is M. N. hlin less entitled indi- 
vidually to our respect; but a manu- 
facturer many years retired from the 


ursuit of business will readily 
——— for losing sight of those 


Spinner, per week, 
Pas A 


Fire and machine men (mansuvres,)  . 


petty details which together consti- 
tute an a te of consequence. 
The of a French company of 
merchants is the one sole responsi- 
ble and conductor, to whom 
alone, perhaps, all the mysteries of 
the craft are familiar: he had long 
resigned that post 

It appears Du us, moreover, that he 
has rather overstated the wa = of 
English cotton spinning, an 
him, of course, the delegation which 
adopted his premises. He has as- 
sumed them to stand thus :— 
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From a report of the factory com- 
missioners, we find that the avera 
rates of 151 mills, employing 
paroon in agit hosie ond iis neigh- 

hood in May, 1983, are thus 
stated : 


arryr 


Spinners, . . « 288. 8d. 
Piecers, s g 58.43.44, 
Carders, . 3 7s. 8d. 
Engineers, firemen, me. 

chanics, &c., 20s.-0d. 


Under the latter head are compre- 
hended ntmchine makers, who are 


ill fi : .' «6 : 
iam = oo. 


St. Quentin, . i A r 

Id. Country districts, 
The same variations between the 
rices of town and country occur 
in Great Britain, and are the first 
causes of ‘many of the strikes among 
workmen. The greater the distance 
from the market, the more heavily 
will the charges of carriage press 
to and from of the raw eiA ead 
the finished goods. These incon- 
veniencies have to be nsated 

by the superior economy of coun 
mill sited arid mae f labor, the 
ostensible depreciation im the latter‘ 
of which again is redeemed by the 
advantage of cheaper provisions. 
We have been led more particularly 
into these details from the interest 


and the Factory System. [Juby 


and allowed for probably by 
. N. Kechlin under — 
“repairs” —— 
wages are usually much higher than 
those of the mere firemen, for whom 
lée. week ar! be taken as an 
ae quota. though the dis- 
crepancy between the two state- 


ments is worthy notice, yet it would 
be useless to found an argument upon 


it, because so much must necessarily 


depend upon the fineness and quali- 
ty of the article of labor, as well as 
upon localities. Thus spinners are 
paid at 


i ` r j 
ė ; 2 og Pa á 
1 50 to 8 “ 


- F 0 
‘ - 1 Oto? 0 “ 


they must excite among our manu- 
facturing friends, to whom the docu- 
ments may not be so accessible or 
familiar, and not with a view to try 
Yigorous conclusions ourselves, 

— > be available, would — 
a developement is sextexse beyand 
any space at our command. To 
those concerned in the consequences 
we profess only to offer the means 
for facilitating mouly. We may 
add, as a fact cited by M, N. Keech- 
lin, Mht a spinner of Les Vosges, 
whose mill is moved by water power, 
sent him a computation of costs of 
production thus :—For the 1-2 kilo- 


gramme— 


Wages of Worlsnen and clerks, . « 17 cents. 
Interest of capital, and wear and tear, © n 
Genaral onpensem . . =. a . I 


being 12 cents less than the low rates 
of Zurich. 

There can be little question that, 
as the deputation of the Haut Rhin 
urge, the superior construction of 
our machinery, combined with the 
greater skill and industry of our 
operatives, enable spinners to pro- 
duce more quickly and of be 
quality from a raw material of infe- 
rior description than is common in 
France. The spinperies of Alsace 
alone are believed to be nearl 
equal to sustain a competition wit 
ours in these respeets, an advan 
justly ascribable there as here to the 
division of labor which their im- 
mense develapement has rendered 


aT 


practioable, through the prevalenoe 
of which each ìs dedicated to the 
fabrication of one special series of 
counts. As the French delegation 
observes :—“ Ez lon comprehend 
aisément que l'ouvrier gui fail constam- 
meni une seule et même chose, la fast 
mieux et avec plus de célérité que celug 
dant le travai} varie à inglant, og 


deranged noreg — Mane * 
turi cts for the import 

the aw and the shipment of the 
finished commodity, the low prices 
.of coal, the excellence of our roads, 
with the abundance and economy of 
land and water carriage in the inte- 


ft ew amas Ff 


ear = 
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sor, all combine to assume a com- 
parative superiority, even over Al- 
sce, in all these branches of the 
external 


centage o 
more finished fabric is of little ac- 
count. Over all other parts of 
France manufacturing, our pre-emi- 
nence must long be decided. 

The serious disadva under 
which the French labor. the 
high prices of coal have been alluded 
to. is, as was natural, has forced 
attention to every practical means, 
u the strictest economy as well as 

approved steam egines, 
for reducing a charge so materially 
affecting prices. Their success 
so far is well worthy the careful 
imitation of our own manufacturers, 
by whom a saving, if only of a frac- 

centage, ought not to be 


overlooked. There is no wise ex- du 


cuse for abusing the plenty with 
which we are blessed, for even 
though coal beds will not soon be 
exhausted, or may, as Mr. Baines, 
M.P., has, with due gravity, assured 
us, reproduce themselves, still, as 
the fountains of supply have latterl 
been thrown open to all the world, 
and foreign imposts have alread 
portiaily and may hereafter be whol- 
y reduced, prices are likely to be 
— — eventually at home and 
, when the present arm of our 
strength, which we have neglected 
to put forth to the utmost in season, 
recovering the vanlage ground." M 
recoveri e van 
Kechiin setimates that fe 
from 4 to 5 per cent. into the sade 
price of yarns No. 40 to 50 French 
counts in Alsace; whilst in Man- 
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ee ee T 
exceed 1 per cent. dispropor- 
tion bal a fiw eaae wae. ho. 
ever, still more striking—it has beeń 
so far down, and it is 

Here low 


which ‘in 
Lancashire ie found to gequire & 
kils. The comparative pness, 
t as that is, does not atone 
for the waste. The 100 kils. (tess 
than two hundred weight) of coak 
whieh at Mulhausen cost four 
franes, are paid for in Manchester 
no more than one franc ; the advan- 
tage in favor of the latter offers no 
apology in view of other counteract- 
ing circumstances, although it may 
be aaa esr M. Kechlin 
says, the Englis igent 'economie 
combustible. Age high degree of 
importance has been latterly attach- 
ed among us to the remission of 
certain fractional parts of a penny 
duty on the raw material, a frac- 
tional saying upon coal consumed 
ought not to be without its interest 
for the spinner; nor should: he dis. 
dain a lesson from a rival neighbor, 
even th not, on the whole, so 
advanced in the art as himself. 

In their spinneries, loom sho 
and print works, the house of M. M. 
Nic. Kæchlin, Freres, gives bread to 
between 4000 and 5000 iets na al 
their establishments are, therefore, 
on the largest scale. M. N. Keach. 
lin, taking for basis the manufactures 
of Muthaugen, calculates the num- 
ber of looms and weavers for all 
Fyance thus - 


Cotton to be converted, into tissues, 34,000,000 kils. 
Requires of looms, . ‘ ‘ 270,000 
Of weavers, $ ` 325,000 





* Dr. Ure, with the spirit of gross exaggeration which unhappily characterizes much 
èf his work on the cotton manufacture, has ventured to assert that the French “ obtain 


the same impulsive force with about one half 


are told, see 


the rosy beverage to “another gooa 
— is gravely committed to print, 
it 


in its proper place— the 
will be seen—no mean suttionig= seduces 


saving. 


ages of Joe Miller. M. N. 
e 


the fuel” used in England. Travellers, we 


strange thiags; so long as their marvels are coafined to after-dinner exhi- 
bitions, they serve perhaps their legitimate 


purpose of accelerating the circulation of 


3” butitis a serious misfortune when the 
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The Deputation of the Haut Rhin, 
however, carry the number from 
350,000 to 400,00, which is pro- 
bably nearer thetruth. But in Mul- 
hausen the weavers eine Kenna 
shops, subject to ours, 
aad e an unvarying round of labor. 
They therefore turn off with a cer- 
tain degree of exactitude, a given 

vaniy of work weekly. It is 

r different in the country dis- 
tricts of Alsace, as also in moet 
other parts of France, where the 
weavers carry home the warp and 
weft, delivered to them by the ma- 
nufacturer in town, or served out 
at what is here, we believe, termed 
a “putting out 
which serve as the centres of scat- 
tered districts. This custom, since 
the Factory System has been ex- 
tended to power loom weaving, is 


Power looms, 
Hand looms, 
Total, 


Of — loom weavers (our own estimate) 


and loom, s 
Total, 7 i 
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lace,” in villages 
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here rapidly disappearing. In such 
locations the work is neither so 
steadily adhered to, nor so produc- 
tive in quantity for the given time; 
because the weaver is, besides, par- 
om engaged.in the labors of hus- 
bandry and the vintage, which at 
certain seasons absorb all his care 
and industry. For these reasons, it 
is easy to credit that the number of 
cotten weavers in where 
power looms do not appear to exist 
to any considerable extent, an. no 
cotton is exported in the shape of 
yarn, will not fall very far short of 
400,000. The weight of cotton yarn 
manufactured into was, 
for Great Britain in 1 


: 250,000 

3 ‘ 0000 
80,000 

, ; 250,000. 

e e — = 330,000 


In France the manufacture into tissues of 34,000,000 kilogrames of cot- 


ton (the export in the form of twist we have shown to 
trifle)— ; ; 


In round numbers sa 
Occupies . . 
And say . . 


The difference of labor perform- 
ed more by the English hand wea- 
ver than the French will, from the 
facts we have enumerated, as well as 
from the more confirmed habits of 
industry of the former, not average 
less, it is sup d, than 25 per cent. 
The power looms, in addition, are 
causes sufficient to balance the ex- 
traordinary excess apparent in the 
immense quantity of workmanship 
performed in this country. J 

It would carry us too far to insti- 
tute a comparison of weavers’ wages 
and prices of piece goods here and 
in France; but, for the information 
of‘our manufacturing friends, it may 
be briefly stated, that M. Nic. Kæch- 
lin averages the whole of the former 


the merest 


78,000,000 Ibe. 
270,000 looms, 
375,000 weavers. 


w 


at 75 cents, equal to ahout seven- 
pence halfpenny per day, or three 
shilli and ninepence a-week. 
Selecting from the immense variety 
of fabrics for a discriminating clas- 
sification, of which the eye of a prac- 
tised manufacturer is alone quali- 
fied, the article of calico, which, in 
both countries, indeed in all, may 
be regarded as the great staple of 
loom production, the calculation of 
the same eminent fabricant led him 
are are speaking all along of 1833, 
or which alone we French 
official data) to estimate the mar- 
ketable value of the same kind of 
cloth, that is, of a three-fourth cali- 


co, 75 picks (portées) to an inch, 
quality or gle us :— 


In Alsace, at 22 cents the aune—or a fraction less than 2 1-4d. 


Manchester, 22 id. 
Switzerland, 19 id. 


e 
: 


2d. 
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The aune is equal to 3 feet 11 1-2 

inches, En ; the customary 
of p or coupe, in Swit. 


»is 56 aunes, in Alsace 34, 
and at Manchester 24. It is diff- 
cult, upon the given data, to recon- 
cile this — — ma any 
description o cashire coes 
that we are in the least familiar with. 
The description seems to approxi- 
mate the nearest to what is called a 
7-8 Blackburn 74, although it does 
not correspond exactly either in 
length or breadth with the French 
reduced into English measure. As- 
suming this, however, to be the fact, 
the above price is equal to five shil- 
lings and twopence for the piece of 
28 yards at Mulhausen and hes- 
ter equally. This would establish 
an equality in the value and in the 

of production not over 

to the ears of our manafac- 

turers. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that M. N. Keechlin stands 
accused on fair of rather 
overstating the progress and actual 
state of his own branch of industry ; 
and also that the comparisoa is ap- 


In England, 88 picks to the inch, 35 inches broad, 
Io Fra id id. 
quality, we presume, 


nce, ; 

in England, 35 inches broad 

though omitted to be stated 
In France, id. š 


The discrepancy betwixt this esti- 
mate and that of M. Kzechlin is re- 
markable. It must be observed, 
however, that each relates to a dis- 
tinct description of fabric. That 
of M. Barbet being of a higher qua- 
lity, and more cestly make, would 
aaturally tend to increase the dis- 
proportion of cost, because here the 
machinery of and would bring 
its indisputably cheapening powers 
mto play. The truth will probably 
lie between : the contending state- 
ments. The power looms in ail 
France, if estimated by those of Al- 
sace in 1833, would as one ib 
— ty of the total number of looms, 
us :— 


In Alsace, from 58 to 60,000 Looms. 
Of which, i 3,000 Power id. 


it is notorious, we believe, that 

alone contains a much 

larger proportion than any other 
VOL. XI. 10 
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piienble to the inferior fabrics of 
cloth only, such as are known, we 
believe, as seconds and thirds, and 
woven by hand ; for as power looms 
are not common in France, so the best 
descriptions of power loom print- 
ing cloth could scarcely be matched 
there at any trifling difference of 
rice. We offer these observations, 
wever, with the diffidence always 
— ng in those Ta presume to 
aza inions upon subjects requir- 
ing above all the practised handa of 
ractical men. M. Henry Barbet of 
Rouen, himself a manufacturer, dis- 
— widely with M. N. Kechlin. 
e rates the difference of price be- 
tween France and England upon a 
piece of calico as ranging from thirty 
to forty per cent. The following 
calculations, he acquaints the Com- 
i re which he was exa- 
mined, are founded upon ae re 
breadths, and qualities identical for 
the two countries, reduced into francs 


town or district of the kingdom. 
In the united empire thcy entered, 
at the same erod, for two sevenths 
of the total number of looms, and 
were equal to two fifths of the hand 


looms. 

In the article of cotton printed 
ae the exceeding superiority of 

e British printer in the more com- 
mon qualities, whether as respects 
— r execution or — 

ice, is deposed to equ 

MN. Keechlin, and all the Tne 
French — The aaa 
assigned show them to be perfectly 
owe of the true causes of — 
inability to support a competi 
with ws in foreign markets. Those 
descriptions of fabrics are usually 
finished here in vast mases, for 
which machine engravmg, which 
has of late years been so greatly per- 
fected, affords the most extensive 
facilities. The bolder spirit of ep- 
terprise; the existence of capital 
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tmbounded ; the comparative cheap- 
ness of dyeing materials —all im- 
proved to the utmost by the magical 
wers of mechanical contrivance— 
eave our neighbors, if we may 
accept their own avowal, without 
hope of reaching our level. There 
is not a printing establishment in all 
France capable of turning out of 
hand 50,000 pieces in one year—a 
quantity that would not be reckoned 
in Lancashire an affair of particular 
note, where there are firms, in the 
ordinary course of business, accom- 
lishing four times the amount. In 
ike manner, the largest manufac- 
tory in France can produce no more 
than 60,000 pieces annually of cali- 
coes and prints ;, whilst we hear 
of manufactories here furnishing 
for consumption one million of 
pieces a-year, and still pressing on, 
with gigantic aspirations, to swell 
qut the proportion to one million 
and a half. In the finer sorts of 
prints—printed muslins, for example 
—the French have attained perhaps 
a certain superiority—not arising, as 
ridiculously concluded by Dr. Bow- 
ring, with the usual pertness of igno- 
brie —— of itself, from the 
ighter fancy or more exquisite 
taste of French pattern - drawers, 
educated in those schools of design 
the results of which he so extrava- 
ganty over-rates—but from the more 
careful and lengthened elaboration 
bestowed upon the different 
cesses, as well as probably a nicer 
attention to the pap i the dye- 
muffs employed ;—so far as taste in 
design and beauty of pattern, we 
have no hesitation in denying any 
pretence to superiority over our 
own calico printers. Wells, 
Cooke, and Potter of Manchester, 
and Messrs. Thomson, Sg reg 
and Co. of Primrose, near Clitheroe, 
can testify perhaps from experience 
that the higher classes of the school 
of design in this country—the first- 
yate artists—have proved unable to 
compete with those humbler bre- 
thren whose skill hud been pur- 
chased by long apprenticeship, and 
refined by native taste for the line 
of art to which they had devoted 
themselves. The reason, and the 
sole reason why the same minute 
and patient study is not here be- 
stowed upon the coloring matter 
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and in the blocking, is, that quantity 
of production — looked to 
than excellence in the finer shades 
of “finish, In a French — 
establishment, five thousa 
annually of this higher order of work 
are looked upon as a large perform- 
ance; in this country the humblest. 
poner condescends to reckon only 

y tens of thousands in the year, 
even for the choicest labors of his 
art. The first delivery day for the 
Spring or Winter season of a first 
rate calico printer resembles a fair, 
from the concourse of buyers in the 
sale or show rooms; it is no uncom- 
mon thing, we believe, in one of 
those we have alluded to, Messrs. 
Wells, Cooke, and Potter, to clear 
off, on such an occasion alone, twen- 
ty thousand pieces or more, all for 

e home or country trade, as it is 
termed, and therefore in small par- 
cels, comparatively, of high-priced 
and fashionable styles. Printers of 
cheaper and more common patterns, 
whether for home or foreign de- 
mand, deal, of course, in quantities 
much more cagsiderable. Whilst we 
submit this explanation, we should 
not be sorry to find — 
whether English or Scotch, more 
scrupulous in the finish and less am- 
bitious about the quantity of their 
production, as was the case when 
the more costly branches of work- 
manship for home trade were mono- 
polized by the London printers, who 
earned and maintained therein a 
reputation unequalled by all the 
world, until crushed by the cheaper 
rivalship, although less perfect exe- 
cution, of Lancashire. 

| ing to give no more than a 
sketch of the cotton manufacture of 
France, we must here stay our hand 
with a summary of conclusions, 
various of which have before been 
noticed more in detail, gleaned from 
a rapid inspection of the tte Or 
commission of commercial inqui 
in Paris to which we have referred. 
The Freneh manufacturers object to 
any modification ot prohibition for 
duties, from their incapacity to meet 
the British under any tariff short of 
prohibitory. With scarcely more 
than the exception of M. Nic. 
Kechlin, it is contended by them, 
that the difference of the cost of pro- 
duction in the two countries ranges 
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from 30 to 70 per cent, according to cotton being 2 per cent more than- 


the description of goods; and that 
the superiority of machinery, exce 
in Alsace, is equal to from 30 to 
* cent; the differential amount of 
abor performed, individual for in- 
dividual, except in Alsace, where it 
is not so marked, would seem to tell 
also from 25 to 40 per cont seo 
France. The French manufacturer 
has to struggle with the dearness of 
coal, imported for the most par from 
Belgium and Engiand, and loaded 
with high duties, and which, even at 
Mulhausen, less the economy prac- 
tised in the consumption, is cha 
four times as much as at Manches- 
ter. The high price of iron, equally 
imported burdened with fiscal 
i is another drawback as 
vating the cost of machinery. 
i of capital, in part 
——— the’ on of injudi- 
cious laws, which, interfering with its 
division or appropriation upon death, 
deaden the desire of accumulation, 
and to a considerable extent damp 
the ardor for legitimate acquisition, 
is one other inconvenience. The 
duty on the importation of the raw 


in England, can exercise little influ 
ence on home consumption, and on 
e tation of the manufactured ar- 
ticle is more than compensated by 
the premium. The want of good in- 
ternal means of transport and navi- 
gation operates as a serious dis- 
— upon the rivalship of 
French industry ; the more especial- 
ly upon raw materials, such as cot- 
ton, iron, and coal, and heavy piece 
s. Finally, the French opera- 
tive, more vivacious, though he be, 
finds the steady untiring habits of 
the English workman, as Monsieur 
Roman, one of the delegates from 
Alsace, who hed travelled in Eng- 


land and in ted our manufacto- 
ries, observed—“There is in the 
English operative a kind of cross of 


the French and German character, a 
mixture of the Saxon and Norman, 
which endows him at the same time 
both with assiduity and vivacity.” 

The separate estimates furnished 
by various manufacturers of the ex- 
tent of the cotton trade in the diffe- 
rent departments of France, show 
the following results for 1833 :— 


Cotton consumed, ; *37,000,000 kilos 
Number of operatives, l 860,000 
Of which spinners, i 85,000 
Weavers, à à . 876,000 
Number of spindles, ‘ ‘ 8,500,000 
. of looms, hand and power, $2 270,000 
Total annual value of production of cottons, 600,000,000 francs. 
Of which value of the yarn in the spun state, 170,000,000 id. 
Wises fel onan oe and tear &c. of spinni 20. 000;000 Fi 
ages, profit, wear ’ spinning, ° 
Value of factories, machinery, &c.—the dead weight 
estimated at 30 francs the spindle;} id. 


Weavers’ wages from 30 to 
The total, in the shape of wa 
benefit of the country, 


is cal a 


Profits of proprietors for the whole manufacture, 


Interest of capital, . — 
Dye stuffs, bleaching materials, &c. 
Depreciation of Mac inery, i 
Repairs and renewals of i i 


‘and carriage, to the 
usive of the consump- 
tion of iadigenous products for the manufacture, 

t 


105,000,000 
35,000,000 


000,000 id. 
80,000,000 id. 

* _ 80,000,000 id. 
; 20,000,000 id. 
i 15,000,000 id. 
; 15,000,000 id. 





s 
+ This is the estimate 
ion fixed. 


+ We have assumed heretofore and reasoned upon the quantity actually imported, say 
600,000 kilogrammes, both as more convenient frem its official character, and as being 
ntity dwelt upon by many of the manufacturers. nea 

i M. N. Kechhn alone; by others 40 francs per spindle is the 
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Mean dail f spi jecers, &c. perhead,1 30 or 13 

ean daily wages of spinners, piecers, &c. per »1 -30 or 
Of weavers = À i = 0 7% or 712 
The wages of a man spinner per day, ranging from 1 28 to $3 francs 
Women spinners, . ; š 0 7% to 2do. 
Children, : ; ; 0 40 to 060 cents 
Other work people, š : 1 Oto 20 
Weavers from, ; ‘ 0 60 to 12% 
Fine do. . ‘ . ~.r 25 to 30 
Children, : 0 25 to 060 
Calico printers in Alsace, ; g 1 2% to 30 
Engravers, š . 1 50 to 50 
Printers (machine) at Rouen, à 6 9 to 80 
Rentreurs d 3 0 to 50 


O. i 
The daily duration. of labor throughout France appears to be thirteen 


Ts. 

We cannot discharge ourselves 
fairly of the subject of the French 
cotton manufacture, without notic- 
ing the bitterness of feeling exhibit- 
ed in their constant references to 
England by the manufacturers. On 
the face of eve e of the docu- 
ments connected with the recent in- 

uiries in that country are to be 
ound proofs of the persuasion that 
Great Britain, for her own selfish 
objects, was endeavoring. to dra- 
goon France into a commercial 
treaty, and to found her exclusive 
prosperity on the ruins of French 
industry. The irritation is pardon- 
able, because on our side it has been 
unwisely provoked. No traces of 
this unfriendly spirit were visible 
before the appointment of that com- 
mercial commission, which, on the 
part of Dr. Bowring, who first ima- 
gined it, was no better than a plau- 
sible scheme projected as a conve- 
nient course to follow the financial 
inquiry job, then on the eve of turn- 
ing out so miserable an abortion. 
Monsieur le Poulet Thomson acced- 
ed to it with a view, at the public 
charge, to disembarrass himself of 
an importunate crony, and the. pro- 
position, which to Dr. Bowring was 


an affair of salary only, was acceded 


to by the Government of Louis 
Philippe, then newly established, 
and trembling in the balance, asa 
bait with which to lure Great Bri- 
tain to the steadfast and thorough- 
going support of the new dynasty, 
with the arrière pei always of 
staving off conclusions. The ruse 
succeeded ; for after all Mr. Thom- 
son’s significant sh and quasi- 
‘official assurances, delivered to the 

ons’ House with that psalm- 


singing solemnity of tone for which 
he will ever live in the memory of 
all who have had the good fortune 
once to hear him, behold the com- 
mission is broken up, when the farce 
had been spun out to the dimensions 
of a tragedy, without one pt of per- 
formance of all the magnificent pro- 
mises we had been so lavishly ca- 
joled with for three years that they 
formed the gront — of Mr. Thom- 
son’s speeches—all resolved them- 
selves into the ludicrous repetition 
of the parturiunt montes, nascitur 
ridiculum mus. This, however, was 
not the worst; the commission left 
its sting behind in France; the na- 
tional commercial jealousy, long 
quiescent, and silently disappearing, 
was re-awakened and aroused into 
all its pristine vehemence, of which 
the — pa — almost 
eve ne of the nch enquéte. 
ats before the mission of Messrs. 
Villiers and Bowring, the merchants 
of Bourdeaux and Lyons had been 
demanding of the Ministry and the 
Chambers a revision of the tariff, 
by which the prohibitions and duties 
on British manufactures and produce 
should be lowered or abolished, so 
as to encourage the consumption 
here of French silks and wines, An 
enlightened policy would have look- 
ed on, and left contending interests 
to have adjusted themselves; the 
departments of the Rhone and the 
Gironde had made out a strong case, 
and were rapidly enlisting public 
opinion in their favor against the 
monopoly of Normandy, Alsace, and 
the ennes, which Dr. Bowring 
could not fail to perceive on his 
re-entry into Paris in 1830. He saw 
it, indeed, but scented no more in it 
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than the decent ground work of a 
place for himself. The place he 
ee ee 

of promises he stood 
pledged fr, and rashly 
or 


crusader to enforce upon the depart- 
ments the doctrines of free trade, 
—— 
to pla iplomatist with journal- 
iis and was fn ecstacies of triumph 
when an iti 

to advocate free com- 


Ou 


manufacturers of Rouen and Mul- 


the expression of public feeling, 
justly 


E 


not celebrated for powers of second- 
sight. Our readers know the rest; 
the obnoxious actor was withdrawn 


in 
hequer to the credit of Dr. 
, and certain reports printed 


We arrive now to a portion of our 
i i i considerations 
10* 
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ratively harmless of politi- 
cians. The Factory System or ra- 
ther its abuses, has once more been 
dragged into the foreground of pub- 
lic scrutiny, by the cruel and insi- 
dious endeavor of the President of 


turned the Trade Board to withdraw the 


tion had imperfectly fu for the 


shield which —— legisla- 
dren. The 


with the eventful history of 
legislation, nor with the part 


which 


. it has been our duty to take upon 


the Factory Question. The eyes of 
the a D Robert Peel had, — 

as been opened to the crue 
——— of machine-impelled labor 
upon the poor apprentices, which, 
at that early period, it was the cus- 
tom to cart off from workhouses in 
distant parts into the cotton districts, 
pursuant to wholesale contracts 
with master-spinners, according to 
a carcass formula, at so much per 
head. He succeeded in the enact- 
meat of a law for the better treat- 
ment of these friendleas and father- 
less outcasts. Subeequently, in 1815, 
he renewed his benevolent endea- 
vors to place all children employed . 
in mills uoder the dianship of 
the law; but notwithstanding the 
report of a committee, establishi 
many scandalous abuses, it was not 
until the year 1819 that he succeeded 
in obtaining an act, by which no 
child under nme years should be 
allowed in a cotton factory, nor, 
under sixteen, be subject more than 
twelve hours per diem. This wasall 


has he. could obtain; whilst, in the calm 


and patient pursuit of even this piti- 
ful pittance, this tardy surrender to 
the calls of outraged humanity, he 
was iled, in Parliament out, 
with a virulence and a rancour of 
which they can only appreciate all 


the demoniacal fury who equally 
were ex to the pelting of the 
same pi storm. We havenot for- 


ten the raging riot of the liberal ty- 
tie of those days—for liberals they 
were—for never till then had we 
learned the full lesson of the possi- 
ble degradation of human nature to 
the lowest level of the brutality of 
the brutes, as exhibited in the ago- 
nies of all-grasping avarice, or l 
probable rescue of infancy and 
innocence from its murderous 
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clutches: Some there are who then 
figured in the disgraceful outcry, 
who have past to their last ac- 
count ;—may that peace, we say, be 
with the ashes of the dead, which, 
when living, they sought to deny to 
the tender of age and the guileless of 
heart. We can never with life lose 
the recollection, however, of scenes 
such as never, until these days nf 
reform, have dishonored a commit- 
tee-room of the national assembly. 
The name of Philips must ever 
stink in the nostrils of times present 
and to come, as chief in the barba- 
rous crusade against the rights of the 
r in Parliament; and even Sir 
rge may fail to find consolation 
in the peerage he has long been so 
slavishly hunting, for the unmanly 
contumely and outragous abuse, 
with which, under favor of his se- 
natorial privilege, he did not scruple 
to insult the gray hairs and mock the 
spotless character—the Christian be- 
nevolence—the truly philanthropic 
labors of the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould, when examined as a volun- 
tary witness, and the chief leader 
in the glorious cause, before the 
committee of 1816—a man who, 
measured by wealth alone, the onl 
standard ich, to a man of Sir 
George’s mental vision, is unerring, 
was his equal, vast as are his accu- 
mulations under the Factory sys- 
tem ; but how infinitely his superior, 
when estimated by the qualities of 
mind that adorn, and the charities of 
the heart that elevate man into the 
veritable and reflected image of his 
creator. 
' It was on the occasion of this 
committee, and the act passed in 
1819, that the late Mr. Horner made 
the Wester observations with re- 
t to factory apprentices :— 
Ph These ahildren were often sent 
one, two, or three hundred miles 
from their place of birth, separated 
for life from all relations, and de- 
ived of theaid which even in their 
titute situation they might derive 
from friends. It had been known 
that with a bankrupt’s effects, a gang, 
if he might use the term, of these 
children had been put up to sale, and 
were advertised publicly, as a 
of the property. A most atrocious 
instance had come before the King’s 
Bench two years ago, in which a 
number of: these boys, apprenticed 
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by a parish in London to one manu- 
facturer, had been transferred to 
another, and had been found by some 
benevolent persons in a state of ab- 
solute famine. Another case, more 
horrible, had come to his knowledge, 
while on a committee up.stairs: 
that, not many years ago, an agree- 
ment had been made between a 
London parish. and a Lancashire 
manufacturer, by which it was sti- 


pulated that with ev twenty 
sound children one idiot should be. 


taken. 
The act of 1819 spread its mantle 
over the infant workers in cotton 
factories only ; the searching eye of 
the late Mr. Sadler detected, and his 
unwearied labor laid bare, the ap- 
palling horrors ted in the 
woollen and linen factories. He pro- 
— being then a member of the 
egislature, as the direct and simple 
remedy for all ills, that every species 
of manufacture should be subjected 
to the operution of the same law, 
and at a later period that that law 


-should limit the hours of labor to 


ten. We all know, for it is but of 
yesterday, how this t and good 
man was persecuted, ay, to death, 
for he fell a martyr in the cause, for 
the bare mention of so philanthropic 
a reform. The preamble of his case 
was declared not proven, and he was 
challenged to a committee. Reluc- 
tantly forced to accept, because he 
would have: spared the exposure of 
fellow-traders—the exposure too of 
his own amiable weakness of 


neighborly brotherhood, which led 


him to cast a veil over past enormi- 
ties, whilst he provided a sure pre- 
ventive against their occurrence -ìn 
future; the committee was sum- 
moned, and he proved his case 
stronger by one thousand times, than 
he had chosen to state it. Being, to 
the disgrace of Leeds, and to the 
misfortune of the le of all Eng- 
land, &xcluded from the reform Par- 
liament of 1833, Lord Ashley suc- 
ceeded him in the noble and affect- 
ing office of champion of the poor— 
the mantle ofthe absent philanthro- 

ist could not have fallen upon shoul- 

ers more worthily and gracefully 
becoming it. His urgency became 
so oppressive to the callous govern- 
ment of that, as of the present day, 
that to rid themselves of the reproach 
which his presence in the House ne. 


— —— —— — — — — — 
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ver failed to convey to them, re- 
course was had to the miserable de- 
vice of ing all the evidence 
given before Mr. Sadler’s committee 
as ex parte; the master spinners had 
not, it was been heard, and 
ukimately, a commission was ap- 
— to hunt for more testimony. 

e animus in which that commis- 
mon was i 


it, and the secret or understaod 
ions under which the — 
bers were expected to report. e 
shall say no more of them than that 
certain briefiess and unknown bar- 
risters, with some penny-a-line po- 
lice reporters were for the most 
tbe class chosen to inquire into 
ia of his Majesty’s — 
jects. ir progress was such as 
might have been anticipated. It was 
Bo better than a species of ambula- 
tory inquisition, by which the wit- 
nesses for the poor, generally from 
the poor themselves, were 
racked, and tortured, and browbeat 
in the morning, after which the fa- 
miliars retired: to luxuriate in the 
pleasures of the table with the rich 
oppressors. - Through the strenuous 
exertions of the friends of the fac- 
— partial led. ior 
tous project was ially foi 
idente wes forced on them in a 
mass so overwhelming, that however 
it might be mangled and abridged, 
it could not be entirely shut out. 
Foiled in the nefarious pu of 
their mission, the commissioners 
were reluctantly compelled to contri- 
bute a report,wbich so far from inva- 
lidating, only added to the catalogue 
of horrors recorded by the commit- 
tee of Mr. Sadler. To deal ay 
however, it must be mentioned that 
some honorable men were joined in 
this commission who nobly disdaine 
to ally themselves with its sinister 
Objects. Scandalized at the gross 
tality apparent in the official re- 
rt of the garbled evidence, Mr. 
Biart, one of these conscientious 
men, publicly accused it and con- 
victed its framers of the ? 
veri. We extract from Mr. Fielden’s 
recent pamphlet* the spirited sketch 
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of the u atrocity laid to . 
their charge by Mr. Stuart. 

In a letter to the secretary, dated 
3d August, 1833, he accuses the 
board of having puffed their doings 
in the public journals; of having, m 
the printed report of evidence, 
pressed no less than 2000 or 3000 
answers to queries upon the very mat- 
ter wherein the government has made tts 
blunder, namely, the “ relays” of chil- 
dren, and that, as to this matter, the 
“ report” is “no more the re of 
the twelve persons appointed to see 
things with their own eyes, and to 
report their observations on them, 
than of any twelve gentlemen whem 
one may chance to meet in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” He says also, “ You 
have omitted all notice of the mass 
of evidence both in Scotland and in 
Lancashire unfavorable to your own 
views ;” and he goes on to speci 
some very important evidence whi 
they lay suppressed, in these 
words :—“I therefore once more 
ask you, to what part of your report 
I am to look for any notice of the 
evidence, — the — dan- 
gerous employments, wet flax spin- 
ning and web — to which chil- 
dren in factories are subjected, as 
communicated to you by Sir David 
Barry, Mr. Mackintosh, and myself, 
and also contained in the report of 
the Committee on Mr. Sadler's Bill. 
I maintain, that if we had sent you 
no other information than that which 
describes and proves the nortous na- 
ture of those employments to the human 
consittution, and suggests the remedy, 
rar ee hag was not acquired at 
too high a price by the expense of the 
Commissioners sent to Scotland. Wet 
on this interesting subject you have 
hitherto in your reports and corres- 

ence preserved inviolable si- 
ence.” 

Such was the conduct of these. 
men, who, nevertheless, at the 
eleventh hour, made an affected 
display of the nicest sensibilities ; 
they outheroded Herod with a pa- 

e of puling sensibilities, and in 
the race of humanity sought to dis- 
tance Mr. Sadler and Lord Ashley 
themselves. The notable discovery 





s «The Curse of the Factory System,” 
A production which ought to be in every 


the benevolent member for Oldham. 
s hands. 


7 
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was made that the noble Lord’s bill 
for the restriction of labor to ten 
hours, did not afford sufficient pro- 
tection to children—was not strin- 
gent enough against over-working— 
and that eigh was the utmost 
task of daily toil that ought to be in- 
flicted on all below fourteen years 
of age. The Whig Cabinet became 
all at once infected with the same 
fever.of sympathies as their under- 
strappers, an soa, ee their conclu- 
sions; a bill was brought in in ac- 
cordance, despite the warning voices 
of Lord Ashley, Mr. Fielden, and the 
other tried friends of the operative 
community, who showed that it 
never could accomplish its professed 
intent. It was passed in the year 
1833, but the a of po e 
the factory child was pon y 
ìt for thirty months. Te 
was graduated thus :—No child who 
had not completed its eleventh year 
was to work more than eight hours 
a day after the Ist March, 1834; 
and in the same manner, no child 
who had not completed its twelfth 
year, was to work a longer time than 
eight hours in a day after the lst 
ch, 1835, and, on the let March, 
1836, no child who had not completed its 
thirteenth year, was to work more 
eight hours = the day. Inspectors 
were appointed to see it rigidly car- 
ried into effect. : 

The measure, concocted in the 
vilest spirit of hypoctisy and evasion 
—vicious in itsorigin, and — 
inefficient for — working— 
became finally the law of the land on 
the Ist of March last, when on the 
9th of the same month the President 
of the Board of Trade—that is nine 
days after the law had taken effect— 
moved in the Commons for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the clause— 
the very blood and bones of the whole 
act of 1833—by which children who 
had not completed their thirteenth 
year were not to be worked more 
than eight hours in one day. Thus 
the only humane provision of a law 
bottomed in fraud and folly was to 
be got rid of without trial had. The 
pretence was, that the inspectors had 
all reported its utter impracticabi- 
lity, and that, if strictly enforced, the 
only result must be that the masters 
must discharge from their mills, and 
throw unprovided for upon the world 


operation. 
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upwards of 35,000 children under 
the prescribed age. Now, in looking 
over the reports of the inspectors, 
there is absolutely no proof adduced 
to support such an assertion; the 
whole argument amounts to no more 
— a statement of opinions with re- 

Ace to prospective consequen- 
ces; up to this day no battalions of 
children have been dismissed the 
factories, nor is it likely they will 


daily adding to their hoards. The 
second reading of Mr. Thomson’s bill 
was ably contested on the 10th of 
May, after the eloquent and un- 
answerable protests of Lord Ash- 
ley, the Right Honorable Henry 
Goulburn, Fielden, Brother- 
ton, and other friends of the factory 
child, to which we can do no more 
than refer, wag carried by a majority 
of two, the numbers being 17 for, 
and 176 against it—after which Go- 


— in * abandoned its 
design o uti 
the infant operative p ion. The 


division was si 


stance of shameless biras, of 


which one wretch alone in the whole 
British dominions could have been 


than capable. Mr. Daniel O’Connell had 


spoken on various 


occasions, in and 
‘out of Parliament, in behalf of the 


ranigeyk canan; three days before 
the debate alluded to, he eagerly 
sought Lord Ashley to assure him of 
his support, comprehending, of 
course,the whole weight of the “tail;”” 
on the day of trial, to the indignant 
scorn and contempt of all men,he and 
they voted against him and against 
the infant — for mercy. Our 
readers can be at no loss to guess the 
— of.the arguments by which 
the disgusting apost: sy was gilded. 
The sordid Judas of daya be- 
trayed them for gold. - Three days 
after the traitor had tulfilled the con- 
ditions of the —had sealed 
the bond of his miquity—a purse of 
L.700 from the Unitarian and Dis- 
senting mill-owners and others, was 
— to him. It had been kept 

ck by the parties in London, 
charged to meee the vile — 
with him, until the noxious reptile 
had acquitted his engagement—the 
— was then claimed and surren- 


—— — — — —— — — — a cn aa E e S ake Sa a a ee ee —— at 
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treachery, unparalleled for its base- 
ness, we repeat Mr. Thomson aban- 
doned his offspring on a demonstra- 
tion of public indignation, so decided 
in, but more poyon we — eed 
legislature; let us hope the flagi- 
tious ettempt will be remembe 
against him when next Manchester 
is favored with another occasion 
for selecting representatives sym- 
izing more truly with the ac- 
ledged humanity which has 
ever distn ed the vast majority 
of its wealthy and industrious popu- 
lation. It is a foul blot upon its 
reputation to be libelled in the Com- 
mons’ House by two advocates of 
the unchristian and revolting prac- 
tice of infant slavery. The stain 
must be washed away; or it will be 
looked on as fitted rather to form a 
portion of the coast of Guinea than 
of the most civilized and might 
nation of the earth. The miserable 
intrigue of Mr. Poulett Thomson for 
coating over his late abortive enter- 
rise for reforging the sundered 
bonas of the factory ere and for 
curryin »ularity by the ostenta- 
tious — to induce their 
al Highnesses the Princess Vic- 
toria and the Duchess of Kent to 
accept the invitation and honor the 
town with their presence at the 
musical festival of the year, 
will serve rather to exasperate the 
sense of insult and injury, than to 
bury in oblivion his defeated crusade 
against the dearest charities of life, 
and the most affecting claimants upon 
the affections of man. Should the 
illustrious ladies condescend to visit 
the town, we trust that Mr. Con- 
, and their other warm-hearted 
vocates, will be able to arrange a 
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red tative of the future majesty 
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numerous deputation of the little 
victims destined so late to the de- 
cimating mercies of political econo- 
my, that they may lisp their own 
cause, and plead, in their own per- 
sons to the eyes and hearts of the 
high-born beauteous represen- 
of the 
British empire, for the a pro- 
tection of her whose faithful, devo- 
ted subjects they will one day be- 
come. ie ie interested 
e ies of Mr. Dyer,* the American 
pe a who first brought forward 
aad succeeded in carrying the elec- 
tion of Mr. Poulett Thomson for 
Manchester, will, we trust, be found 
Sar een ee oe next elec- 
n. 
The — law for regulating 
infant factory labor is confessedly 
rfect, and cannot, we are satis- 
, be made practically to work 
well. It ought, however, to be 
duly enforced, which confessedly it 
never has been, in order that the de- 
cisive conviction of its inapplicabi- 
lity should lead to that desirable a 
proximation of opinion, which shou 
Influence mill-owners to combine 
with the protectors of factory child- 
ren and the adult operatives for 
obtaining the enactment of a decla- 
ratory measure by which one rule 
for the hours of toil should be uni- 
formly decreed for all. As certain 
parts of the operations of manufac- 
ture must necessarily be carried on 
by children, it is clear that if their 
labor be restricted, as by the bill 
it now is, to eight hours, the adult 
workman must be disabled from 
erent his — for — or 
ond the eight hours. e sys- 
tem of “ relays” of children—a term 
of political economy, by which hu- 


im 
fi 





* Our American brethren are a shrewd race, and rarely known to labor in any cause 
without an eye to business. It has been — we believe, and, though at firet denied, 


subsequently admitted, in a letter we have h 


ea 


of, that Mr. Dyer, who is an exten- 


sive machine maker, had found eufficient favor at the Board of Trade to be able to pro- 
cure licenses for the exportation of prohibited mache. We further learn that the 
intimacy between the President of that Board and Mr. Dyer (who is a wealthy man) 
has been so far improved, that it has led to a connection of partnership between the 
latter and the le house of business of which the former was once a member, for 
the establishment of a machme manufactory in some part of Russia. We give the re- 
port as we have it, without vouching for its accuracy. We should like to see a return 
of licenses granted by the Trade Board since its present chief has figured there. Why, 
as in a former article we asked, does no member move for it? It would doubtless be a 
— record of patriotism and disinterestedness on the one side, and gratitude on the 
other 
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ity is degradingly assimilated 
| the brute kreii does nota 
' capable of execution. T 
> or water frame must stop if the 
er be withdrawn.” The present 
with all its imperfections, be it 
rved, is not the production of the 
ids of the factory child, but of the 
isters, and wantonly as wickedly 
rived to defeat the humane as 
: aims of the former ; ——— 
schemers had been caught wi 
bes of their own net. It has al- 
s been insisted upon, and irresis- 
r demonstrated by Lord Ashley 
his colleagues in the holy under- 
og, that an enactment, fixing ten 
‘s as the maximum of labor for 
adult and infant, could alone re- 
the tardily admitted abuses of 
actory system, with a due rd 
conciliation of the material in- 
sts of — pepa operative. 
tifying to know the progress 
; this truth has made among 
master mill-owners. On occa- 
of the discussions of the ques- 
in 1833, that noble Lord could 
find more than some half dozen 
iufacturers to e his views ; 
‘we learn that upwards of two 
dred have rallied around and be- 
sht him to persevere for the at- 
ment of a ten hours’ bill. Mr. 
den, ever foremost in deeds to 
xem his words, has for some time 
; placed his own extensive works 
er the ten hours’ plan, and, with 
the satisfaction of a heart over- 
ing Wi benevolence, and com- 
ently rejoicing over good per- 
ned, “he declares that it works 
l; although his interests —— 
ly suffer, whilst his nei 
getting twelye hours of work at 
same price that he pays for ten. 
our own parts, we should pre- 
to see the ten hours’ law accom- 
ied with a clause restrictive also 
‘he ages of children—that before 
r ful of fourteen, their em- 
zment in mills should be abso- 
ly interdicted. Timo would then 
orded for the better develope- 
1t of the powers of body—of the 
sical energies—and for educating 
mind. e are no advocates 
— schooling after ten 
rs of toil and exhaustion—the 
atal faculties can hardly be buoy- 
and vigorous, when the corpo- 
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roal are prostrate. Åt pont — 
Í te 


pre a in mac 
and has invariably tended, to the 
exclusion, more and more, of the 
adult hands from operations which 
formerly could only be b 
them, but now can be equally we 
attended to, and at a much lower rate 
of wages, by children. The result 
threatens to be their entire exclu- 
sion from manufactures, an event 
that may occur in a few years, from 
oe —— ratio in pua popu- 
tion advances through a prosper- 
ous state of trade, and occompani 


as the — mule of De Jongh 
and Roberts. It were better 
full-grown workmen should be more 
exclusively engaged, even at a deplo- 
rable, but we hope unnecessary rate 
of reduced remuneration, than that 
this great nation should be indebted 
to the overburdened energies of the 
infant re only for its wealth and 
industria tness. 

Of all the objections once urged 
against regulating the hours of labor, 
one only is now ventured to be 
breathed, and that is the imminent 
peril we stand in of foreign competi- 
tion. We are not of the number of 
those who are di to undervalue 
the force of the appeal on that score ; 
but of the value of this argument, so 
far as France, our greatest manifac- 
turing rival, is concerned, we have 
furnished an array of data, in the 
REE of this article, the in- 

erences and comparisons arising out 
of which fall more within the pro- 
vince of our practical manufacturing 
friends than our own, and to them 
we may safely abandon the task. 
The fact is, however, that it is home 
and not foreign competition that lies 
at the root of the question. Weare, 
with all our might, over-producing, 
from which arises the necessity of 
underselling, not foreigners, but each 
other. The differences of sale price 
are screwed either out of wages, or, 
what is equivalent, the substitution 
of the — infant for the higher- 
priced adult labor. Mr. Fielden 
provides us with a proof in point of 
the baneful effects of home com 
tition, as reflected from our 
with the United States. 


1886. ] 


“The Americans, 
of eighteen years prior to 1833, could 
purc in E » With the pro- 
ceeds of 300 lbe. of Upland cotton, 
onan a of these years, onl 
24 pieces of 7&cloth ; but, in 1 
they could purchase, with the pro- 
ceeds of the same quantity of cotton, 
— — au a ike manner, the 

purchase $ in 1 
and 32 pieces in 1835. An increase 
of 33 1-3 per cent. 

“ During the eighteen prior 
to 1733, the Americans could, with 


a period 


: 833, 
19834, 178 lbe.: and in 
An increase of 45 per cent. 


1830-1 . . 
1832-3 . . 464 


564 


The quality of the ¢cotton and the 
cloth being the same throughout 
these years in every one of these 
different articles of manufacture. 

“The five articles here selected 
are what are called leading articles, 
into which a very great proportion 
of the cotton imported into England 
is worked up; and they constitute a 
fair criterion of the general state of 
the manufacture.” — 

We have heard it asserted that the 
balance thus paid to America upon 
what, but for our reckless race 
against each other, should be a fair 
barter trade, is equal, for the last 
five years, to four millions sterling. 
It would not appear to be the com- 
petition in America that was the 
cause of this. The disproportion of 
the costs of manufacturing. is still 
largely in our favor, as Mr. Fielden 
shows :— 


“ That the manufacturers there 
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“ During the eighteen years prior 
to 1833, the Americans, with the 
proceeds of 300 Ibs. of cotton could 
only purehase 86 lbs. of half-ell vel- 
veteens. In 1885, they could, for 
the same, —— 136 Ibs. An in- 
crease of p cent. 

“ Durin eighteen years prior 
to 1838, the Americans could, with 
the proceeds of 300 lbs. of cotton, 
purc only 15 2-3 pieces of 28- 
inch 72 power loom cloth. The ave- 
rage this year has been 24 pieces 
for the same. An increase of 53 per 
cent. 

“In the years 1826 and 7, the 
Americans, with the proceeds of 300 
Ibs. of cotton, could purchase only 
344 yards of domestic, or stout cloth. 


. . 365 yards, an increase of 6 cent. 
368) an ae —8 


34 « 
64 « 


pay 14s. Ild. wages for the work 
that is done in England for 10s. 6d.; 
or more by 42 per cent. 

“That machinery in America costs 
double what it does in England. 

“That fuel in America is also 
much dearer than in England, and 
the interest of money much higher. 

“That the factory workers in 
America leave the factories two or 
three months a-year, and go to their 

nts.” 

We have not dwelt upon the bar- 
barities practised heretofore under 
the factory system—we have pub- 
lished no new nor reproduced for- 
mer irreversible evidence of the fact. 
We scorn to; waste one word or 
bandy one proof more upon the un- 

rateful theme, dwelt on and proven 
in all its parts by reports of commit- 
tees and hostile commissioners toe 
the undeniable conviction of all men, 
save Mr. Baines and Dr. Ure.* The 


+ The Doctor has more recently made a tour in the manufacturing districts of France 
and pagam, — the results of his inquiries. The book came into our hands 
too late for pe before the completion of this article. It was a mission, we have 
heard, undertaken at the request, and defrayed at the charge either of the mill-owners or 
Government, or both; but so far as we have seen, he has carefully kept the avowal of it 





out of sight. The Doctor is a keen hand at a job, as witness his famous experiment, and 
not lees famous failure, on account of Government for the discovery of frauds, supposed _ 
to be committed by the sugar refiners, in producing more refined from a given quantity 

of raw sugar, and thus ving a greater bounty on exportation than they were entitled 
to. After years of calculaton and experiment, the Doctor failed to establish a case by in- 
numerable analyzatiuns, fruitlessly continued until the Guardian and Public Ledger 
morning p , by searching exposures put an extinguisher upon the attempts and the 
job, w ‘the practical meat wore ell laughing to scorn. 
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latter gentleman in icular has 
distinguished himself discreditably 


by his advocacy of infant slavery, 
and the ignorant rancor of his at- 
tacks upon its opponents. 

His 7 ablicatton, now before us, 
comprises the history of a tour in 
the manufacturing districts in the 
summer and autumn of 1834, from 
which we gather that he visited only 
some large, wealthy, and well-con- 
ducted establishments, in Lanca- 
shire principally, and upon their ap- 

rance and management alone 
ounds all his deductions. Nothing 
could be more unfair, and, as we be- 
lieve, designedly so; the works of 
Messrs. Grants or Messrs. Ashtons 
are no fair criterion of the moral, so- 
cial, or physical condition of the 
mass of the operative popula- 
tion of the cotton districts, any more 
than they may be taken as a fair ave- 
rage of the perfection of the machi- 
nery generally employed. The last 
is as superior as the first to the rela- 
tive description of objects and per- 
sons in the great mass of cotton ma- 
nufactories. We know and honor 
uite as much as Dr. Ure, who luxu- 
riated at their — boards, the 
undoubted philanthropy of those ho- 
norable merchants—their exceedin 
care for the welfare of the wor 
people under their char. heir at- 
tention to their comforts — their 
watchful heed to their moral and re- 
ligious education. The miseries of 
the factory system are there mitigat- 
ed to the utmost extent that un- 
wearied benevolence can alleviate 
the lot of those whose lot it is to 
“earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow.” Far different is it, es- 
pecially in the more isolated dis- 
tricts, with mill-owners of inferior 


note and wealth less abundant—and_ 


these constitute the great mass of 
this branch of industry—where in- 
feriority of machinery is sought to 
be compensated by the exaction of 
longer hours of labor ; where, as the 
speed of the ruder and more ancient 
engines cannot be accelerated to an 
equality with those of more finished 
and recent construction, the diffe- 
rence in the power of production is 
mercilessly wrung out of the blood 
and bones of the -—the infant 
factory—slave, by toil prolon 

beyond the faculty of human endur- 
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ance for any moderate term of life. 
In fact, however, the greater part of 
the atrocities of late years will be 
found in the woollen and linen dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, to which the 
rovisions of the acts po by the 
ate Sir Robert Peel and Sir John 
Hobhouse were not extended ; the 
cotton factories had long been t- 
ly improved under their operation. 
We have said that the present law 
whilst unrepealed, should be strictly 
enforced, and so we are assured it 
is to be for the future—for the past 
it has been shamefully unattended 
to. To show the nature and extent 
of the abuses even now perpetrated, 
it appears by a parliamentary return, 
that during the last year no fewer 
than 350 masters of mills have not- 
withstanding been convicted of pe- 
nalties for the infringement of the 
act, to the amount of upwards of 
£1000, By its inexorable execu- 
tion, the evil, as we have before 
inted out, will effect its own cure. 
t is for the benefit of the respect- 
able and enlightened of the mill- 
masters themselves, who, we are 
proud to think, constitute no mean 
ae para of the whole body, that 
It should be so, since the more sor- 
did of their class would otherwise 
reap a dishonorable advantage over 
the fair dealer, equal toa living pro- 
fit upon the sale price out of the 
cost of production. We are 


‘told that the state of society is now 


too far advanced in civilization, and 
the higher order of traders too abso- 
lutely under the control, and subject 
to the lash of public opinion, to ren- 


der the repetition of the former 
atrocities of the system practicable 
or possible. We may be permitted 


to question the fact as one not sanc- 
tioned by history and experience. 
Human nature is essentially, and in 
all the same ; in the conflict be- 
tween the base lon of avarice 
and the admonitions of conscience, - 
humanity, where the law interposes 
not the strength of its arm, is always 
liable to be worsted. The following 
extract from a Leeds paper, of Ra- 
dical principles, will demonstrate 
the actual value in the market of the 
influence of public opinion, and is a 
melancholy commentary on the ad- 
vancing spirit of the age. 
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“GROSS VIOLATION OF THE FACTORY 
ACT AT BATLEY. 
“ To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 
“Robert Baker, +» surgeon of 
this town, and superintendent of fac- 
tories under the Factories Reguie- 
tion Aet, last T a Messrs. Ib- 
botson, Taylor,. Co. of Batley, 
notice to attend on Saturday last be- 
fore John Ingram and John Wheat- 
ley, Esqs., magistrates, oe Dews- 
ury, to answer a complaint against 
thera for violating the provisions of 
the dingi One of the — ac- 
cordingly appeared on that — 
when it was stated that ‘the firm had 
worked five boys between twelve 
and fifteen years of age from. six 
o'clock on 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, with- 
out allowing them any rest ex 
at meal times, and one hour at mi 
ight.’ The work was in a shoddy- 
hole (or place for tearing up linen 
rags), where the atmosphere is so 
impure as to render it necessary for 
the workmen constantly to wear 
handkerchiefs tied across their 
mouths, to keep out the innumerable 
icles which would otherwise be 
rawn into the lungs and destroy 
the health. For this four informa- 
tions were laid. First—For having 


worked one of the boys more than 
Second— 


twelve hours on Friday. 

For having worked another of the 
boys before half past five o’clock on 
Saturday morning, T'hird—For hav- 
ing worked three of the boys af- 
ter half past eight on Friday even- 
ing. Fourth—For having kept false 
time-books, the books having stated 
that the engine step working 
at half past seven on Friday even- 
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riday morning to four- 
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ing, instead of which it had been’ ` 


kept going almost the whole night. 
The — who attended on bebal? 
of the firm said that the children had 
foùr hours allowed for rest, but that 
they had not gone to bed. He said 
that the firm never done so be- 
fore, and had been led to do it then 


in —— of the boiler having 
burst a- before, the time con- 
sumed in mending which had caused 


‘them to be behindhand with their 


business. The tes convict- 
ed Messrs. Taylor, Ibbotson, and Co. 
on all four informations, and fined 
them in the mitigated penalty of 
— ——— 
penses, the pena o 

the act being L.80 (E20 for 
offence). At the same time the fol- 
lowing manufacturers in Batley and 
the. neighborhood were b t 

by Mr. Baker -~Mesers, Hadl;, Sh 

and —— a Pep 

or night working, - employing 
children under * years of aoe for 
mere than twelve hours per day.— 
Messrs. Nussey and Co. were fined 
L6 and expenses for the same of- 
fences. Messrs. Ellis and Co. were 
fined L.15 and expenses for the same 
offences, and for the keeping false 
time-books. Messrs. Sheard, Sped- 
ding, and Co. were fined L.1 and 
expenses for working children under 
ten hs of age for more than 
twelve hours per day. Messrs. John 
Burnley and Sons were fined L.2 
and expenses for the same offences. 
Messrs. Nussey and Clapham were 
fined L.3 and expenses for the same 
offence. Messrs. Taylor and Co. 
were fined L.2 and expenses for the 
same offence.” 
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BROWM ON CAUSE AND EFFECT.. 


«I» every inquiry into the succes- 
sions of rg Byes eah whether of mat- 
ter or of mirtd, there is one relation 
on the: truth of which the inquirer 
always proceeds, and which he must 
believe therefore to be as extensive 
as the appearanoes of the material 
world that come beneath his view, 
and the feelings of which he ís con- 
scious. 


“This universal relation is that 
according to which events are class- 
ed in a certain order, as ly 
causes — — pan the 
sole obj e physi ves- 

igati T the changea hick nature 
exbibits is the ascertainment of the 

ular phenomena which admit 
of their being ranked together, it ìs 
surely of the utmost uence, 
for precision of me , that he who 
is to prosecute it d have clear 
notions of the relation itself, which 
it is to be his labor to trace, and 
accurate definition of the i of 
the terms which he is to employ for 
— it, in every stage of his 
continued search.” 

We take these very just remarks 
from the introduction to a very 
subtle Analytical Enquiry by the 
late Dr. Brown into the nature of 
the relation we are about to cousi- 
der. a 
All the appearances which the 
world exhibits to our eyes are 
changes ; all the appearances that 
we can notice in our minds, are 
changes also. But these changes are 
not lawless, they proceed according 
to constant laws. If we could trace 
back each appearance to the begin- 
ning of time, we should find merely 
an unbroken series of changes, pro- 
ceeding by unaltering laws. 

Dr. Brown, at page eleven of. his 
treatise, says, “ The great charac- 
ter of all these’ changes is the re. 
gularity which they exhibit.” We 
observe the varying phenomena “as 
they are continually taking place 
around us and within us.” “The 
hange which we” thus “know in 


Il. 


á 


the actual circumstances observed, 
we believe to have taken place as 
often as the circumstances befere 
were similar ; and we believe, also, 
that it will continue to take place, as 
often ag future circumstances shall 
in this respect have an exact resem- 
blance to the present. What we 
thus believe is always verified by 
su uent observation. The future, 
when it arrives, we find to be on 
the past under another form ; or, 
it seem to present to us new pheno- 
mena, we do not consider these as 
resulting from altered tenden- 
cies of succession in the substances 
which thus appear to be varied, but 
only from the new circumstances 
in which the sabstances themselves 
have been brought together ; circum- 
stances m which if they had existed 
before, we have no doubt they would 
have exhibited phenomena precisely 
the same.” 
These successions of phenome- 
na, one following the other, are 


what are commonly called the con- 
-nected series of causes and effects. 


It is the opinion of Dr. Brown that 
we know them only as successions 
or sequences of phenomena, and 
only as such can conceive of them. 
The character which gives such 
sequences their importance is that 
they are invariable. Of two events 
in any such sequence, the antece- 
dent always has been and always 
will be followed by the same conse- 
quent. And this is all we know of 
causation. 

“It is,” he says in page fifteen, 
“this mere relation of uniform ante- 
cedence, so important and so uni- 
versally believed, which appears to 
me to constitute all that can be phi- 

2 meant, in the words 

wer or causation, to whatever ob- 
ects, material or spiritual, the words 
may be applied. If events had suc. 
ceeded each other in perfect irregu- 
larity, such terms never would have 
been invented; but, when the suc- 
cessions are believed to be in regular 
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order, the importance of this regula- 
rity to all our wishes and plans and 
actions has of course led to employ- 
ment ot terms significant of the most 
valuable distinctions which we are 
physically able to make. 
the name of cause to the object which 
bbe — to ia pet e antece- 

ot of a particular c ; we give 
the name of effect — to that 
invariable consequent ; and the rela- 
tion itself, when considered abstract- 
ly, we denominate in the ob- 
ject that is the invariable antecedent ; 
susceptibility in the object that ex- 
hibits, in its change, the invariable 
consequent.” 

“ A cause, therefore, in the full 
definition, which it philosophical 
admits, may be said to he, that whic 
immediately precedes any change, 
and which, existing at any time in 
similar circumstances, has been al- 
ways, and will be always immedi- 
ately followed by a similar change.” 

Such, then, is the sum of Dr. 
Brown’s doctrine upon the subject. 
He adds in other words— . 

“ Priority, —in the sequence ob- 
served,—and invariableness of ante- 
cedence in the 
— —— supposed, are the elements, 


the sequence of events will continue 
the ; that the j 


deflagration af 
gunpowder, for example, will be the to 
i uence of the tall of brought. For the question does not 


invariable 
a spark on it;—in other words, we 
believe the gunpowder to be suscep- 
tible of deflagration on the applica» 
tion of a spark—and a k to have 


the power of deflagrating gunpow- 
der.” 


Here, then, in common language 
we say, that the spark falling is the 
cause of the deflagration of the gun- 
powder—that the deflagration is the 
effect of the spark falling :—we con- 
ceive there is a power in the.spark 
to produce that effect; and that in 
virtue of that power whenever the 
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same concurrence of circumstances 
precisely take place, the same effect 
Must again ensue. 

Now the distinct and full purport 
of Dr. Brown’s doctrine, it will be ob- 
served, is this—that when we apply 
in this way the words cause and 
power, we attach no other meaning 
to the terms than what he has ex- 
pluined. By the word cause we 
mean no more than that in this in- 
stance the spark falling is the event 
immediately prior to the explosion ; 
including the belief that in all cases 
hitherto, when a spark has fallen on 
gunpowder (of course supposing 
other circumstances the same) the 
— has. —— and et 
whenever a again so fall, 
the grains will again take fire. The 
present immediate priority, and the 
past and future invariable sequence 


of the one event u the other, are 
all the ideas e mind can have 
in view in ing of the event in 


— f ine — the ey 
8 of the power in spar 
to produce this effect, we mean 
merely to express the invariab 

with which this has happened and 


ast and future will ha 


plosion of gunpowder will be the 


Immediate and uniform con ence 
of the application of a k.” 

This test, indeed, is only one 

whieh the question can be 


regard causes themselves, but solel 
the ideas of cause, in the human mi 

If, therefore, every one to whom this 
analysis of the idea that is in his 
mind when he speaks of a cause, is 
proposed, finds on comparing it with 
w in his mind, that this 


is a complete and full account of > 


his conception, there is nothing 
more to be said, and the point is 
made good. By that sole possible 
test the analysis, is, in such a case, 
established. If, on the contrary, 
when this analysis is proposed, as ° 
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containing all the ideas which we 
annex to the word cause and power, 
the minds of most men camot sati 
themselves that it is complete, but 
are still with a strong sus- 
picion that there is something more, 
which is not here accounted for— 
then the analysis is not yet esta- 
blished, and it becomes necessary 
to inquire, by additional examina- 
tion of the subject, what that more 
may be. 
Let us then apply the test by which 
Dr. Brown proposes that the truth of 
his views shall be tried. Let us ask 
ourselves what we mean when we 
say that the spark has power to 
kindle the gunpowder—that the 
wder is susceptible -t being kin- 
led by the spark! Do we mean 
only that whénever they come to- 
gether this will happen? Do we 
merely predict this simple and cer- 
tain futurity ? 

We do not fear to say, that when 
we speak of a power in one sub- 
stance to produce a change in an- 
other, and of a susceptibility of such 
change in that other, we express 
more than our belief that the change 
has taken and will take place. There 
is more in our mind than a convic- 
tion of the past and a foresight of 
the future. There is, besides this, 
the conception included of a fixed 
constitution of their nature, which 
determines the event—a constitu- 
tion which, while it lasts, makes the 
event a necessary consequence of 
the situation in which the objects 
are placed. We should say then 
that there are included in these 
terms, “power” and “susceptibi- 
‘lity of change,” two ideas which 
are not expressed in Dr. Brown’s 
analysis—one of necessity, and the 
other of a ‘constitution of thin 
in which that necessity is establish- 
ed. That these two ideas are not 
ve hr in the — of Dr. Brown’s 
ana is seen uotin ain 
his words—“ he will find Shar he 
means nothing more than that in 
all similar circumstances the explo- 
sion of wder will be the im- 
mediate and uniform consequence 
of the application of a spark.” 

It is certain, from the whole tenor 
of his work, that Dr. Brown has de- 
signed to exclude the idea of neces- 
sity from his analysis. 
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The terms he has commonly em- 


ployed to designate the elements of 


the idea of causation, namely, an in- 
variable series of antecedents and 
consequents, are selected to express 
the simply historical conviction, if 
we may so call it, of the past and the 
rophetic conviction, to use Dr. 
rown’s own term, of the future ; 
that he has meant to describe a view 
of the mind looking backwards, and 
looking forwards, and seeing both 
ways one unbroken series; that he 
has meant to limit the idea to this 
known past and this unknown future, 
excluding the collateral idea, which 
tomany minds this un ing series 
will seem to imply, namely, of a ne- 
cessity, which makes it — 
We have said, then, that when the 
power in one substance to produce 
a change, and the susceptibility in 
another to admit that change, are 
conceived by oar minds, besides the 
idea of an uniform happening of the 
event there is entertained by us a 
notion of. something in the constitu- 
tion of nature, in virtue of which 
the event takes place ;—we con- 
ceive an adaptation in the one sub- 
stance to produce the change, and 
a disposition in the nature of the 
other to receive ‘it ;—or, in one word, 
we concéive a fitness in them both 
for the production of the change. 
Let us examine then what is the 
impression that will really take ef- 
fect in the mind upon witnessing for 
the first time any such phenomenon. 
As for instance, the firing of gun- 
powder seen by one who had heard 
nothing of the prot of the sub- 
stance before. It appears to us, 
that an irresistible conviction would 
indeed take place, but not of the 
kind which Dr. Brown has desrribed. 
For if there were two trains of 
der laid, and he saw one fired, 
touching it with a match, he 
would inevitably conclude, that the 
other train would fire on being 
touched in the same manner; an 
when he saw the second experi- 
ment succeed, he would derive 
it no other idea than a confirmation 
of his first conviction. ` But if we 
could examine precisely what took 
place, we should find, that in this 
conviction there was included no 
act of the mind looking far back 
and far forward, and contemplating 
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the same event, as having always 
i pA in such circumstances, 
an Awoyo aran to happen ; but we 
should the mind collected in 
the one event witnessed, and one 
other immediately expected, and 
therefore, in the conviction that 
would certainly be upon it, we must 
hook for some other circumstance 
than this kind of unbroken retro- 
spect and prospect. Now, that cir- 
cumstance, we conceive, could be no 
other than the idea immediately pro- 
duced, that there was — in 
the nature of the substance which 
fitted it to kindle on being touched 
with fire. He would think that a 
P. of its nature had been dis- 

to him, and there his. mind 
might rest. If he had no thought 
that there had been gunpowder in 
the world before, or that the sub- 
stance could be prodnced again, sti}l 
there would have been. a ‘conviction 
of the strongest kind, that the spark 
had had power to kindle te — 
that it was the cause of the ehe 
had seen, though there should be no 
reference whatever in: his mind, 
either to the past or the future. If 
we analyze in his mind the amount 
of his conviction, it will be found te 
amount simply to this, that there was 
in the powder such an aptitude to 
take fire that a spark ing it it 
must kindle. 

If now his.mind skould be led to 
further thought—if it sheald be pro- 
posed to him as aquestion,whether he 

bt that gunpowder always had 

indied, and always would on being 

dont ho, that he aupposad i had, 
not, that he supposed it 

and would. But his reason for think- 


ing so would be the idea, that what he- 


had seen had shown him somethi 
of the nature of the substance ;. an 
from the knowledge he conceived 
himself to have obtained of its na- 
ture, he would decide on the ques- 
thon. 


Now this element of the concep- 
tion of the correlates, powder and 
susceptibility, fitness in each for the 
change produced, is what we find en- 
txely omitted in Dr. Brown’s exposi- 
tion of his analysis; and how im- 
portant it is, will appear, if, ag we con- 
ceive, the conviction that the same 
event has taken place, and will take 
place, be the aia ada merely of 
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that strong’ persuasion, thet an inhe- 
rent property, an aptitude provided 
in the constitution of itə nature, is 
made known to us. 


To know this, we must, as has 
been jastly observed, i of our 
own minds. The only is, that 


every one should endeavor to ex- 
amine, what is the impression made 
upan his mind on — ap- 
pearance of a kind with which 
was before inted ; is it simp- 
ly a conviction, it will take place 
again? Qr is it, that he knows some- 
thing more than he knew before of 
the substance or object in question $ 
Isit an idea that this a is 
connected with its nature} That it 
arises out of it, and therefore it will 
take placeagain? P Oa oun 
in most instances, impressions 
would be found in the mind; but 
she ex ion. would not look fur- 
ther forward than the next occur. 
rence of the same; and that the 
ground of that expectation would. be 
— to be the ig Meiers imme- 
impressed, that there was 
ing ic the nature of the ob» | 
ject which had determined the pro- 
duction of tbe appearance. ; 
Leaving-it to every one to answer 
these questions for himeelf, we shall 
now consider somewhat durther, 
what may be comprehended under 
this idea of a fitness in the nature 
of any substance to produce, or 
— produced in #% any particular 
change. 
, We think that if we are to under- 
stand what conception our mind 
forms of properties, causes, 
im any case, as founded in the con- 
stitution of the particular object in 
which they are discovered, we must, 
in the first place, take a larger view 
of the subject, and consider what is 
that conception which we form al- 
together of powers, or a constitution 


‘ip nature? 


The belief that is impressed upon 
our minda from the whole experi- 
ence of life, is, that we are placed in 
the midst of an ordered system of 
things, full of connections and de» 

encies, of fixed and unc i 
properties and natures, and of in- 
numerable — all constituted 
by unalterab — We do not 
inquire into these laws, perhaps, 
but this is the continual belief we 
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derive from our observation,—that 
every being has its own laws, its own 
constitution of nature, which it 
maintains or transmits with a per- 
suasion, perhaps, that there are some 
more general ers or agencies not 
limited to particular bodies, but com- 
prehending many, or perhaps ali 
-together under their influence. This 
is the tion of the nature’ of 
the world which the mind inevitably 
‘forms. Even though it should not 
be enlightened to conceive an author 
appointing laws, and constituting 
that unalterable order,. still the re- 
sult is the same—the full conviction 
of living in a world, in which, what- 
ever change may go on in individual 


beings, properties and powers, and 


the natures of all the kinds, subsist 
unchanging. If we inquire in what 
manner thet belief takes effect in the 
mind, it must be answered that it is 
the result of cxperience ; that’ the 


experience of unchanging natures. 


and uniform powers has compelled 
it to the belief that such is the cha- 
racter of the world. 

However, there is a point of me- 
taphysical inquiry which is antertor 
to such rience. For philosophy 
has asked what is the preparation in 
the human mind for such.a belief? 
Is‘this merely an ultimate conviction 
forced upon it by uniform results ? 
or is there, even in the very essence 
of the mind, and in the constitution 
of its intelligence, a tendency to be- 
lieve in the uniformity of nature? 
The reply of the most enlightened 
philosophers is, that there is such a 
tendency. They conceive that there 
is an imp ‘and it may be call- 
ed an instinctive, inclination in our 
mind to believe that the event it has 
once witnessed will take place again 
-—that it is prepared to expect the 
repetition. But then we conceive that 
this is because, as an intelligence, it 
is constrained to believe that what 
it discerns it knows. It is compel- 
led to admit the impressions that 
are made upon it, as intimations of 
the reality of things. . It is not pos- 
sible to imagine intelligence that 
shall not conceive that the impres- 
sions which visit it, convey disco- 
very to it of that which is—of reality 
—of existence. But in the very idea 
of knowing that which is, is includ- 
ed the idea of knowing it as having 
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supposing that it receives, in 
mere contemplation of objects, an 
intimation of the fixedness of their 
nature. There appears, then, to be a 
harmony in the constitution of the 
mind, with that of the world in 
which it is to have its being. The 
established order of all being will 
recat tendency of the m —— 
i i that is a to 
believe in the fixedness of thin will 


But it is possible, as a hypotheti- 
cal case, to imagine that such a ten- 
dency in the mind might be defeated 
and destroyed. It is possible to 
imagine am *Mtelligence endowed 
with this expectation, placed in a 
world in which the order of things 
was ibe gee which there were 
no fixed laws—where appearances 
succeeded a rances, and what 
was before it changed at évery 
moment. In such a world, it may 
be asked, what effect — — 
place in that propensity of the mi 
to believe thet it knows what it sees, 
and to that what takes place 
will take place again. In such a 
world, it is plain that the continued 
disappointment of that expectation 
must at last that tation 
itself, and the continued — 
without law, continually surr - 
ing it, must, in the same manner, 
destroy the. belief that it derived any 
knowledge from its perceptions, and 
would end in leaving it to conceive 
of itself as a being, to which all that 
took place in its impressions was a 
mere series of illusions. 

We may say, then, that if there be, 
as we suppose, such a preparation in 
the mind to believe in the reality, 
and fixed property and nature of 
what it discerns, there is, in the con- 
stituted order of nature, a harmon 
with this anticipation of the intelli 
gence—that this belief is confirmed 
at every moment by its experience, 
and that the strong and full belief: 
which at last remains so indistructi- 
arf on the mind, that all 
which is discovered to its observa- 
tion in the universe — by un- 
changeable laws, an a con. 
stitution of being, is the joint result of 


oon be confirmed in its belief. 


i. O S aF f m moo A - e 
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its own inherent intellectual tenden- 
ties, and of the actual order of things 
in the midst of which it is placed. 

It is under the full and constant 
impression of this great belief, which 
entirely occupies our minds, and 
from which we can at no moment 
escape, that we come to the con- 
templation of every new appear- 
ance that is presented to our sight, 
and that immediately that appear- 
ance is included under this unive 
belief, to which the whole mind is 
subjected. Whatever we see, our 
mind is carried more or less to the 

tion of that unchangeable 
nature of all things in the midst of 
which we live. We assign to every 
object or event its place in the sys- 
tem of existence. We conceive it 
asa part of that fixed order which is 
and must be. There is no need of 
a new process of reasoning to in- 
quire whether this ap ce also 
has its uniform law. Every thing is 
uniform. Fresh a nces haye 
continually come before us, but none 
of them without order, and a fixed 
aaan Jory — have all been 
known but asa of the unchange- 
able universe. The new — areca 
that presents itself cannot e this 
belief, or tempt the mind to a mo- 
ment’s imagination, that in the midst 
of this unchangeable world this pre- 
sent — ache geet seo a law, in- 
dependently of all existing natures, 
and with sA whether it 
is ever to arise again. ' 

In all our judgments, therefore, of 
new phenomena, whether they are 
of great magnitude and interest, or 
whether they are minute and unat- 
tractive, still, arising as they do 
among the — of this univer- 
sal nature, this first t ary 
belief is present to our rind MOn 
or leas fully and distinctly, and 
determines the belief which imme- 
diately and inevitably takes place, 
that this too is a part of the order 
of nature. 

Let us ask, then, what we iùn- 
clude in that idea of the order of 
nature, conceived in its greatest 
import? Do we mean merely that 
we believe that there is an appoint- 
ed succession of events which will 
take place? Or, do we believe that 
the world is so framed, as that one 
part is suited to act upon another $ 
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One event suited to produce ano- 
ther? Do we believe that the 
beams of the sun have warmed, and 
will warm us? Or do we believe 
also that they are so adapted to the 
nature of our bodies, that withovt 
a change in the constitution of the 
universe, they must warm us! Do 
we believe that the trees which 
adorn the earth with their vegetable 
life have existed, and will exist, ac- 
cording to their kinds? or that a 
virtue has been imparted to the life 
of plants, and a conformation assign- 
ed them, by which they must draw 
nourishment from earth and air, and 


raise up generations like themselves 
as. annuaily they cast their ripened 
fruit upon the ground? Do we 


merely believe that the winds have 

i the waters in tempest, and 
will continue to do so? Or do we 
also conceive, that the element of 
water is so made, that it is agitable, 
and that, in the impulse of the driv- 
ing air, there is a force suited to 
bl it into commotion! Do we 
believe, merely as a fact, that the 
blood which nourishes our bodies 
will nourish them while men live t 
Or do we believe that, in the fram- 
ing of our bodies, all their parts are 
framed in adaptation, and that the 
blood, though we know not how, is 
fitted to circulate in its living vessels, 
and fitted to yield to the body vital 
supplies, which the body is adapted 
to receive? 

This will be better illustrated to 
— mind by pursuing with any 
single object changes it under- 
oes, and observing what is the be- 
ief or thought in the mind that ac- 
companies the perception of those 
changes : as in those natural objects 
for example which undergo great 
alteration in a period that lies within 
our easy observation :—a plant for 
instance that in the course of a sum- 
mer rises up from its seed, unfolds 
leaves and flowers, forms the seed of 
another year, and dies: or the insect 
which is disclosed from its egg, 
crawls, feeds itself, grows, spins the 
web that is to enclose its sleeping 
chrysalis, and then after a little term 
of rest, breaks forth in its ai 
beauty, and wings its way through 
the skies—In this succession of 
changes, there is undoubtedly con- 
ceived, in each object, an inherent 
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principle of life, remaining unaltered 
through successive change, and de- 
termining those changes to arise: 
and as soon as notice has been taken 
of the discriminating differences be- 
tween this living creature and others, 
this plant and others, there is a still 
further persuasion in the mind that 
in the creature and in the plant there 
is an essential constitution in its or- 

ization, determining to each that 
it shall unfold its growth after a par- 
ticular manner, and no other: for 
instance that a known seed shall pro- 
duce a plant with such leaves, such 
habits of growth, such a flower, and 
the like seed again :—that the egg of 
such a species will produce one 
caterpillar, and no other,—envelcp- 
ing itself in one uniform method 
with its web, having one constant 
chrysalis, and that the beautiful 
creature which comes forth at the 
end can only be the repetition of the 
kind from which it proceeds. 

That all these persuasions are.in 
. the mind is certain, and if it be in- 
quired what result they include, it is 
simply the belief of a constitution 
necessarily determining that specific 
aggregate of appearances, and no 
other :—an essential constitution, 
involving great changes, surviving 
successive changes, and continuing 
specifically the same, till its power 
ceases by the withdrawing of that 
life, which put it in action. 

Now in such instances as these, it 
will be observed, and in the thousand 
like instances which your minds may 
suggest,—the inquiry is not as to 
our knowledge, but as to our belief. 
The ay point to be determined is 
this,—whether we bclieve simpl 
that therc is a course of events whic 
always will take place, or whether 
we believe there is a constitution 
with which all the beings of nature 
are severally framed, adapted to pro- 
duce them? If we believe that there 
is such an adaptation in the nature 
of things for the production of their 
phenomena, and that in virtue of that 
adaptation these events take place— 
then there is some other element 
which enters into our conception of 

wer and susceptibility for change, 

an the simple, constant, or invari- 
able sequence of events :—namely, 
these distinct and important ideas of 
fitness or adaptation, in the constitu- 
tion of nature, and of a necessity in 
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the results, accompanying that adgp- 
tation. 

To us it does appear that alike in 
dur widest and most earnest ‘con- 
templation of nature, in the most or- 
dinary and familiar intercourse with 
the ers and substances with 
which we are at every moment con- 


versant, and in the observation of 


henomena with which we were be. 
ore unacquainted, there is this con- 
stant belief in the mind of an essen- 
tial adaptation in the.very being and 
constitution of every thing which 
exists, to the purposes which we see 
it fulfil—an adaptation in virtue of 
which it can and must fulfil them. 
The question, however, is, as has 
been observed, not one that admits 
of being argued and demonstrated. 
For it is simply a direct reference to 
every mind, inquiring what is in its 
own experience of itself, contained 
in its own conception of the power 
of producing, and susceptibility of 
receiving change among the bodies 
subsisting in the universe. And 
therefore all that we have proposed 
to do, in what we have said, is to 
bring that inquiry in distinctive form 
before the mind. | 


There is, however, an ar ? tto 
be held on this subject, in un 
of the a to individual expe, 


rience. For the appeal is to the ex. 
perience of mankind; whose senti- 
ments, when they can be collected 
in no other way, may be inferred 
from that which is the indestructi- 
ble evidence of the thoughts of their 
mind, their language. - 

Now the fact is, that on referring 
to this evidence, we are met at eve 
step by the proof that their min 
were tull of thoughts which this ana- 
lysis does not — The ideas 
of necessity, of inherent energy and 
power, of capacities subsisting in the 
constituted beings of the world, fil] 
and mould the language of men. 
Either then they had other thoughts 
on these subjects, thamare compris- 
ed in the expression of invariable 
antecedents and consequents, which 
we should say are terms little conso- 
nant to their ordinary expressiona, 
rather than adapted to sum them up 
—or else they have filled their lan. 
guage with words, for which they 

ad no archetype in their minds: a 
——— pany inadmissible. 
e are from regarding the 
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loose expreasions of ordinary lan- 
as evidence a question in 
philosophy, where the question is of 
a kind that may be remote from ordi- 
nary thought: but when the point 
to be decided is not of any laws of 
natural agency, or of any thing that 
could be remote from their obser- 
vation and understanding, but is 
merely a question of the simple fact 
of their belief; then we think that- 
their language, dictated as it is, and 
can only be, by the impressions ac- 
tually subsisting in their minds, is 
indeed an unexceptionable argu- 


ment. 

Such, then, seem to be the ideas 
included in the notion of & power 
to produce change and a éuscepti- 
tag ad receiving change - name- 
ly, that in the framing of their 
nature, there is a constituted fit- 
ness to produce or receive such 
effects : and that in that fitness sub- 
sists the energy by which one pro- 
duces the effect, the dispdsition by 
which the other receives it, and the 
— which determines the re- 


We have explained the nature of 
Dr. Brown’s belief on the subject of 
causation as it is contained in his 
celebrated treatise. ` 

[In that full and most detailed in- 
quiry, the analysis, is, as we appre- 

» precisely that which ‘we have 
stated: the meaning of cause and 
effect is strictly limited to invariable 
sequence ; and of that adaptation in 
the nature of things whic 
to be the most indispensable ele- 
ment in the conception, there is no- 
thing intimated. i 

But the lectures of Dr. Brown 
after a similar — in severa 
of them to that which is given in his 
ror work upon the subject, and 

which the analysis is strictly li- 
mited to the idea of invariable ante- 
cedence, we have been much sur- 
prised to find one Lecture (61, first 
of the third volume), in which this 

element of thought, “a fitness” 
in the nature of things is more than 
once mentioned, when he is s - 
— subject, and out 

e to that analysis. 

It is alike difficult to under- 
stand the exclusion of these expres- 
sions of Dr. Brown’s treatise, and 
from thos lectures which treat the . 
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same subject, and their insertion 
here. It is alike difficult to believe 
he could use these expressions in- 
advertently, without being aware of 
their force in men’s minds, and to 
believe that in such an expression as 
“uniform antecedence,” he could 
mean to include them. 

If these incidental expressions, 
in a lecture upon another subject, 
are to bé employed as the comment 
to explain what does not appear in 
his more elaborate treatise, we are 
very glad to find the views we hold 
of this relation coincident with those 
ofso subtle and able an inquirer as 
Dr. Brown. But in that case we are 
unable to discern the object and 
nature of the peculiar opinion he 
has labored to establish. — 

For when it is said by any oms 
that a spark has Do pomar io indle 
a train of gunpowder, what more 
does he mean than that in the spark 
and in the powder there is some 
hidden ada —* to produce that 
effect, which he cannot see; but 
which, if he could discern, as pos- 
sibly a Ss intelligences may dis- 
cern, the ‘ultimate constitution of 
bodies, he might see the two to be 
necessarily connected. , 

This, as it appears to us, is es- 
sentially involved in our idea of 
cause, an acknowledgment of a con- 
nection’depending on a finer and 
more intimate constitution of bodies 
than we are able to perceive. We 
believe the connection to be neces- 
y—we believe it to subsist by a 
condition laid upon created beings 
when they were formed,—we be- 
lieve it to consist not in any thing 
added to existence, bait in the ele- 
mentary and most subtle disposition 
of that which exists—to be a con- 
nection inscrutable to our sight, and 
only made known in its manifesta- 
tions, but possible to be discerned 
by such an intelligence, if any such 
finite intelligence there be, which 
can behold the minute and intimate 
constitution of created things. 

The relation of power or causa- 
tion is one of great importance 
from its connection with some of 
the highest doctrines we can be 
engaged in contemplating. It is the 
inherent conviction of the mind that 
no event can take place without a 
cause, which impels it to go up from - 
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the visible appearances of nature, 
through the supposed series of na- 


- tural causes, to the at Original 
Gauss fen which F believes all 
ings to have proceeded. Whe- 


ther it be the result of experience, 
or of our constitution, or of both 
together, we are utterly unable for 
a moment ta force our minds to the 
` conception of an uncaused event. 
That we should be able to assign 
the specific cause of an event, is 
not necessary to the satisfaction of 
‘our minds; but that we should be- 
lieve that for every event a cause 
has been, is of absolute necessity. 
to their satisfaction, nor without it 
‘can we feel that we have any ṣẹ- 
cure ground of reasoning left. It 
may asked, indeed, if we are 
not able to discern ¢auses, what 


is it: that e the inquiries of 
philosophy i e answer that phi- 
can ascertain certain steps 


in the’ connection of events, which 
recur with uniform consequences ; 
and is thus able to mark out to our 
human sight the course and order of 
nature, though the more subtle links 
of those events are placed beyond 
the discernment of our mind. These 
steps are sufficient for us. They 
show ús order, though they do not 
explain it. They lead on qur intel- 
ligence with irresistible force, can- 


power to which it cannot penetrate, 
to prn from event to evént, till 
it finds rest only in the, contempla- 
tion of that power, which, uncaused 
and eter is the source of all 
power, and the origin of all being. 

We are not unaware that both the 
views delivered by Dr. Brown on the 
subject of causation, and that which 
we have now stated, of a necessity 
subsisting in the constitution of 
things, have ifferent inquirers 
been held to lead to sceptical con- 
clusions. But there are no gro 
for such an opinion. 

To judge e theory of Dr. Brown, 
the whole of his reasonings must be 
taken together. He has stated what 
he conceives the notion to be which 
the human mind is able to form of 
causation; and supposes it to be 
that of invariable antecedence. Now 
the only ground upon which this 
doctrine can be thought to lead to a 
sceptical result, must be this :—that 
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by resolving the idea of causation or 
power into antecedence, the idea of 
poner or cause, is taken away, and 
t with it that — is destroy- 
ed, by which the human mind has 
always been led up from present 
existence to inquire for that power 
in which alone the cause of all bei 
was tobe found. Butsucha 
of objection to the theory of Dr. 
only be taken upon a 
very partial. consideration of his 
reasoning, and from a confusion of 


the ideas of other theories with his. 


His doctrine, entire as it is, must be 
viewed in its own light and consist- 


ency, and judged as a whole. 


— is not, does ae remove the 
ea of power in its ordinary accep- 
tation? but does he give any ground 


_for a belief that the mind is not con- 


strained upon observing an event, to 
look upwards for its antecedent? 
To which it may be answered that it 
is the very basis of all his rine, 
that the mind is impelled irresistibly 
on perce ine any event in the na- 
tural world, to believe that it has 
antecedent, and to look for it. 

this is the case in the natural 

if, from every event perceived, it is 
carried irresistibly to apprehend an 


anterior, gyent, and to that an event 
an ie 


anterior—then the process, of 


.the mind in inquiry, with respect to 
tinually dividing the existence of th Or a 


e succession of natural events is 
precisely the same under the notion 
of antecedence, and under the no- 


tion, as usually received, of caus- 


tion. And let the same be follawed 
higher—the succession of antece- 
dents or of causations in the natural 
world must at least cease, and the 
mind is carried up by the same irre- 
event Which st baye preceded 
event, which must . have . 7 
all other events, the will of the Cre- 
ator. This is the legitimate view of 
Dr. Brown’s argument, which places 
our minds upon the same footing in 
inquiring into the actual series of 
causation, as it stands on, under any 
other explanation of the term: it 
places the necessity for, our belief 
in a Creator precisely on the same 
prune with the necessity of our 
ief in the succession of natural 
changes in the world. Thies muah 
we have ought it necessary to 
lest we should appear, in departing 
from the opinions of Dr. Brown on 
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this subject, to concur in an j- 
cion that his doctrines kd fato 


ji i i 

ith respect to the doctrine which 
we have stated of a n ity in- 
volved in the constitution of — 
determining the events whith take 
place in the world, it could only be 
considered as having such a ten- 
dency, from a misconception of 
the nature of the necessity intended. 
If there could be conceived, as some 
have imagined, an independent ne- 
cessity in that constitution itself— 
such an idea is indeed the very 
foundation of all scepticism. But 
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that is an idea as distinct as possible 
from that of necessity, which now 
subsists in a constitution that has 
been once appointed. What is here 
meant is that the will which has de- 
termined fhe present nature of 
‘thitigs, has imposed upon them that 
necessity; that while this order 
lasts, that necessity remains; and, 
when the constitution is dissolved, it 
ceases. It appears to us not intel- 
ligible to of an order appoint- 
ed by such a will, which does not, 
while it subsists, make every agency 
necessary that is included under it. 





THE 


ARTS. 


MINTS TO AMATEURS. 


Is any other “ hint” required than 
that which the sweet refreshing 
month of May is now giving to de-. 
light innocent hearts and improve 
taste, whether ripened or incipient, 
throwing around beauties so innu- 
merable, that but to the experienced 
eye the sense of their order is Iost 
in their profusion? Whilst the trees 
are 
verdure, and whilst for months we 
have been living in the artificial and 
conventional world of taste, we have 
lost’ our accurate knowledge and 
true feeling of spring. We have 
vague notions that the earth will be 
green, and will send up flowers at, 
our feet, and clothe the boughs above 
us with leaves, but no love, no en- 
thusiasm, no stirring sensibility with- 
in us accompanies our generaliza- 
tion: and when spring bursts upon 
us, it is with a fascination and sur- 
prise. It ever has still the charm of 
merely and such a novelty ! coming 
upon the deadened senses like the 
vigor of health poured in upon en- 

led : life, with the fresh 
breeze of sunny nature, and felt in 
exuberance of unutterable joy. It 
far exceeds all remembrance, 
conception. But how much does a 
lingering winter enable the gentle 
month to burst upon our view with 

liar enchantment. You are not 
in the least aware of the secret work- 
ing of the genial influences—you are 
under the belief of continued win- 
ter, daylight is mellowed through a 


et bare, and the ground without, bare 


window-blind, you feed a fire, you - 
look into it for ideas, dream of the 
_old masters, look through portfolios, 
experimentalize, theorize, practise 
your thousand failures, and havi 
shat yourself up, and bewildered 
yourself week after week, walk forth 
into the fields for refreshment, with 
the expectation of a dingy earth and 
e trees—and you stand in won- 
der in the midst of nature’s most 
perfect enchantment, This is enjoy- 
ment not to be felt by those w 
have daily or hourly watched the coy. 
advances of the season. You have 
been like a spectator in a theatre be- 
fore the piece begins, wearied with 
all around, the unpoetical confusion; 
fancy-fallen,oppressed with thoughts . 
that will not rise, but min and . 
connect you with a world of jarring 
sounds, and uapromising aspects— 
suddenly the curtain is drawn 
in an instant the magic is effected, 
Beauty, illumination, harmony is 
before you, nay, not only before you, 
for it is around you; you are con- 
scious of nothing else ; you are in it ; 
it is a part of you; so are yeu under 
the genial influence ; your previous 


all studies had all tended more and. 


more to limit art, to supply a substi- 
tute for nature, to acquiesce in the 
conventional established by approv- 
ed masters, and in the admiration of: 
what they had culled, however your 
taste may have been on the whole. 
improved, your genius has for a time, 
been contracted, and cannot escape, 
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and isscarcely willing to escape from 
the circle in which their spell has 
bound it. You go forth suddenly 
into the fields, and are free on the 
instant ; yon are the more conscious 
of your freedom in proportion as the 

ll has left your taste more per- 
fect. The artist is all astonishment 
that so much has been done by 
others when visiting galleries, or 
even working through the difficul- 
ties of the art—he thinks not then of 
what is left undone; it is not before 
his eyes or his mind. Fresh, delight- 
ful, varying nature bursts upon his 
sight, and his wonder is excited that 
so much has been left untouched. 
It is at such times that poas which 
having had its season of severity and 
of check, from which it bas acquired 
hardness and healthy vigor, like the 


trees that shake off ‘the rough disci-. 


pline of their master, winter, from 
which they have acquired an inward 
strength and 
shoots farth and enlarges itself, and 
makes a growth from which it will 
never recede; whilst there is sap 
within it will put forth. 
There isa great illusion in respect 
of the distances that the spring, thus 
clothing and enriching all around, 
invariably produces. Although there 
is more concealment by the filling 
up of — foliage, every 
scene — to have assumed a 
larger and a wider range—whiist the 
earth was ‘bare there was less divi- 
sion, the eye ran rapidly over the 
whole area, from the foreground to 
the distance ; but now, wherever the 
eye is directed it is fascinated, and 
every slight movement presents a 
succession of beauties wonderfully 
varied ; and as we now measure by 
these smaller parts, the whole ap- 
infinitely extended. Besides 
which objects, such as single trecs, 
before not striking, now wear a dig- 
nity, and assume the importance of 
iving a character to all about them. 
ey throw out their ornamented 
branches, and so enclose and frame 
in pictures, and these in any tolera- 
bly fertile country are so many, and 
th such a diversity of cast, that 
we see more masters In a morning’s 
walk than in a month’s scrutiny of 
the fullest portfolios. Every foot of 
nd is tenanted with life and 
uty, is a world in itself, but not 
to iteeif only, for it arrests our at- 


power of production,. 
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tention, elicits our admiration of the 
skill, power, and beneficence of the 
great maker who has thus filled all 
space with his riches! 

There is not a green nook that we 
may not magnify—adoration remov-. 
ing the common scale of measure- 
ment, till we can believe it arched 
in as it were by the hand of nature 
as a temple contaiping some portion 
of the gloy of — — be- 

ore, the n magnificence, all ye 
artists — — with thankful- 
ness, that you oe eee. 
manner to behold, and to be. the 
priests and guardians of the mys- 
teries of the world’s beauty, and be 
more thankful that you are empow- 
ered to communicate them to 
Then apply to your own art what 
the poet applied to his— 
“Know thine own worth, and reverence 
the lyre.” ue” 


Whatsoever God created he “ saw 
that it was good.” Universal beauty, 
then, was equal to the divine per- 
ception ; and how infinite !—and not 
the least wonder of the creation was 
the making in our minds a like ca- 
pacity of perception (limited indeed) 


to enjoy all visible, moral, and intel- 


lectual beauty. Why, then, does the 
querulous Cicero say, “what can 
seem great to him to whom eternity 
and the magnitude of the whole 
world is known?’ How ready is 
the answer—every thing! 

But to return to the fields: We 
are, for the first days of our enjoy- 
ment, struck with innumerable un- 
appropriated beauties. We have 
never seen half of them in pictures, 
and in our hours of study within 
doors, have acquiesced in the rejec- 
tion—we go out, and question our 
judgment. Nature is lavish, but 
genius modest and sparing of mate- 
rials bountifully given; yet who shall 
say what genius may yet — 
priate? Here is the lilac, pink and 
white, how short lived! fragrant of 
the sweet bosom of May; flower 
and leafage so elegantly different 
from any other; distinct and clear 
is its soft green leaf, each coming 
forth from its own shade. Then 
there is that which borrows a second 
name from the month—tbe haw. 
—— —— the aa — bram- 

y. shrub, but grace shooting . 
up, and turning among the boughs 








nothing to what ‘th 
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of the greater trees, and tender 
dotting with its blossoms—here h 
light, yet, with all modesty and soem. 
ight, yet, wi seem- 
Ì affection, claiming kindred and 
jont inheritance with every tree of 
wood or forest. The thickets, the 
hedges, with their infinite varieties 
of every shape and color—the wild 
flower and weed, the tall green stem 
ing off and tufted with a 
white flower—the minute leafage 
that would hide itself in moss, and 
the broad-leafed weed.spreading out 
its open palm from greensward into 
the path, as if it would beg charity 
out of mockery, wanting none,—are 
all these offerings to art accepted ? 
And then when all shall retire into 
shade,—observed the more in their 
purity, because shunning observa- 
ttion,—and come forth again and spar- 
kle in the sun—spangie themselves 
with dew as for some bridal festival, 


when the birds sing to them from the. 
unseen orchestra. 


Of all the initiated, what masters 
have improved from these lessons ? 
Of some few of these things the at- 
tempts are indeed now and then. 

e, and have been made; but, as 
far as I — I — the 
judgment in design and execu- 
tion. The character is generall 
mistaken. It is, if it must be sai 
im one word—modesty. What is the 
attempt in art, obtruding, conspi- 
enous, presuming, and sometimes, 
if that must -be avoided, weak and 
powerless — the life, the freshness, 
the play, the innocence, lost in 

į and smutched particularity. 
Now, I own I cannot see why a bet- 
ter use may not be made of these 
rural riches, and am sure that I have 
geen them when they have made 
the very s ing joyfulness of the 
ecene, when they have, under 
other effect, added greatly to the 
solemnity and sombreness of . the 
deepest woodland shade. There is 
not a o — pr — ter of 
nay, even of grandeur. There isa 
wonderful variety of them, but they 
are not for idle ornament; when re- 
presented gaudily and conspicuously, 
they are neither true, nor a picture, 
nor assistant to a picture, which they 
should ever be. in themselves, 

from landscape, they are 
are in; when 
VOL. LX. 
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priate to the character, as they 

most always are in nature, they 
seem endowed with life, and seem 
to possess a consciousness of exist- 
ence and intelligence, which per- 
vades and is comprehended .by the 
whole,—indeed, so far are they ne- 
cessarily from what is light and gay, 
that they may even make soli 
more awful, by impressing the idea 
of the presence of life, and commu- 
nication of state and feeling, which 
unknown—unguessed by us, is of the 
— I recollect —— 
attempt to t a very solemn 
subject. It aioe ik m mind partly 
from reading Wieland’s Oberen. A 
lion rushes out of a wood, and de. 
stroys the horse of a knight-errant. 
I made it a deep wood of trees, such 
as would be concaived by the mind’s 
eye, but such as mine never saw. 

he centre opened, to show: distant 
mountains and entrances into the 
silvan — Through the picture 
was dimly seen a river, which wid. 
ening, was lost amid the gloom and 
stems of trees. I had put in the 
— — in the distance—in 

oreground a tiger sprung away, 

alarmed et an inene anal wind- 
ing round a t of rock at the 
otber side. Now, all this attempt 
was bold enough—! will not boast 
of its execution, but hasten to sa 
how, ee of that whi 
might have been considered likely 
to spoil the whole, its power was 
greatly increased. I raised a-single 
red flower nearly in the middle of 
the scene; it — broke upon the 
dun water. would rather have 
removed any. accessary than that— 
the monster-snake, the lion, the tiger, 
were powerless in comparison with 
it, and.might all have gone. There 
was not an inch of the picture that 
did not feel ite presence; it gave 
even a new character to the lurid 
clouds that hung over the moun- 
tains, now conscious of its exist- 
ence. . 

There are some, nevertheleas, who 
have used these weeds, and blossome, 
and flowers multitudinously, and for 
idle ornament, which is in vile taste ; 
and some, by too minute attempts, 
have vulgarized them, as Wynantz, 
and even Orizonti, more particularly 
the. former, who would often make 
the whole area of his piece scarcely 
moge than the ill.made bed of some 
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ble vermin-dock. We want 
not these things anatomized like spe- 
cimens for venesection. And, ama- 
teurs feminine, who are all born flo- 
rists, and love fiowers for their con- 


genia. urity and beauty, and would 
t all” the world were one garden 
odorous and lustrous, take not ad- 
vantage of this “hint” to scatter 


around a profusion of harebells and . 


daffodils, nor even roses and eglan- 
tine, or your subject will be lost. 
You would not have it resemble a cot- 
ton print or newly worked tapestry. 

, though — does talk of 
“enamelled ” (no bad ex- 
pression), if it be not a d ation 
of nature to bẹ compared in her 
work, which is ever thrown dewn 
with a manifest ease, as if it cost 
nothing in the world to make it, to a 
laborious — of art, that ex- 

ould di 


pression rect .you to imi- 
tate the texture; not the gai or 
color, but that lucid and almost 


tranelucent substance which you 
sometimes see in the body of paint 
of the good old masters. You may 
conjecture that the poet when he 
used it had the background of one 
of Correggio’s 
whose paint is like old china, and 
even a thousand times more bril- 
liant, as if all the precias stones, 
by some lest power of alchymy, were 
blended into it. This caution may 
be unn „if the compliment 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence paid to 
you be deserved—and where shall 
we. find a better judge? He is said 
to have remarked, that of all his fe- 
male sitters, he-never had occasion 
to alter a single color in their dress : 
who, then, will be better colorists ? 
We are now in May, the month of 
Nature and Art—they both open on 
the same day. This blooming, teem- 
ing earth, and the no less teeming 
Paden, are lavish of their beau- 
ties. Hints of great value only re- 
quire the collection. The emy 
give their hints from the professors’ 
chairs, and exhibit them broadly on 
Seali gr — display 
ing the joint-stock compan 
of nfanufactured wares. Nature 
could not stand the opposition, and 
has been driven back into the fields 
umbrageous boughs partiy for shame 
umbrageous y 
and partly for shelter; but whoever 
follows the sybil before the winds 
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ictares in his eye, the 


` summer. 
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scatter abroad her leaves, will find 
much worth the gathering. “Vir- 
ginibus puerisque canto,” the chaste 
and happy, ignorant of gorgeous ex- 
travagances, as yet unambitious of 
being “ rated ” or overrated on the 
Rialto, nor have suspended old car- 
pets out of windows, nor besmeared 
their canvase with Venice treacle and 
poppy syrup, that would make an 
Argus sbut all his eyes in an instant 
—* virginibus puerisque canto,” who 
love fragrant shade, and silver 
greens, and quiet lights, that steal 
upon the sight and into the senses, 
and unite with-t hts of gentleness 
that brighten into visions of enchant- 
ment. A rood — earth, the 
veriest nook of | is, to my 
inglorious taste, worth Babylon and 
Nineveh, real or pao ae pal ; and so 
will I venture to down an item 
for the Amateur’s Almanac, who 
should keep one for himeelf, in which 
he should note the peculiarities of 


gment, and take from 
: its mattersof tane mout ror 
edge. Who ever t of lookin 
into a Gardener’s "Dictionary for 
Aladdin’s fruit ? 

But still it is useful to notice nice 
distinctions—it enlarges the stock of 
materials. Some. know nothing of 
the year, but that it is winter or 
have t it use- 
ful to imprint on the minds of the 
younger, by the help of biscuit pe- 
nates of Fiora, Ceres, and Pomona, 
and icicled Time, that there are 
spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter. But such have a neglected 
sense, the sight, which they can 
— be seid fully to enjoy. 
There t pleasure in observa- | 
tion ; and whilst we busy ourselves 
with searching into the abstrusc se- 
crets of Nature, never to be dis- 
closed, we often know little of those 
she chooses to tell, simply because 
she shows them to us of her own 
aceord. I have, therefore, boldly 
ventured to note down, that May is 
not June; and if that should not be 
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blossoms and flowers that are 
liar to it, the trees that you might 


suppose pretty much the same in 
June as m are in fact not so. 
How they ! Not only in 


in youth and inexperience, and have 
park Cowarda, —— 
perk up asi ing out upon 
the novelty of the world A nor have 
they formed themselves into com- 
munities, their proper masses; and 
this not for lack of numbers, for 
they are’out like a swarm of bees, 
but it is their character that is spor- 
tive — re not — 
quired the weight, the gravit t 
in June will bend tiea lownward: 
and make them. (like the rest of the 
creation) look to the ‘earth for their 
maintenance. ° 
It is curious to note how, as June 
approaches, they settle themecives 
into masses, and as it were know 
their own boughs. Sketch the same 
trees at the interval of a month or 
even less, and you will be convinced 
that-this is true. Then, again, color 
—how different is it! and in conse- 
— the shadows in may have 
-not those blue, almost purple mas- 
sive shadows, that set. them off with 
such dignity from the now yellawer 
and browner earth, and make the 
season so truly the very “pride and 
manhood of the year ;” and it is then 
that old parks enrich the ancient an- 
cestral halls, and look representa- 
tives without — — picture 
ery within, of the wo genera- 
ee that planted them, thet their 


foal; and they lift their heads like 
of the land, and keep their 
sects 


mt ay, — — country’s 
ry, “ d high in 
trees.” They are. like solemn:mo- 


numents in the temple of nature.— 
Was not such Milton’s meaning of 
the “Monumental Oak?” When- 
ever I walk t an avenue of 
— Gray oud tuned 
eir stur ru 

from the Soris thoy are withstood 
for generations, and with their proud 
‘branches shooting within and with- 
out, ds in attitudes, of protection and 
defiance, I = to myself to be 

ing through a nation’s armory, 
where the trunks are covered with 
mail and cuirass that have born the 


1% 


pecu- dust of Cressy and Agincourt, whose 
ies are nded 


banners and suspe 
overhead. But you should see them 
in June if you would have this feel- 


ing perfect. 

Be tar a few “hints” from the 
fields and woods, and why not one 
from the painting room ? and it shall 
be contained in an‘ invention, from 
which, notwithstanding its being of- 
fered, few will reap any advantage, 


themselves use. 


Professi artists (whatever 
ON ee ee 


may do eecretly) openly set 
y 4 peny 


agane Rage ela ican e 
were y to do.otherwise, th 
think the ve roclaim a 
ciency, which must depreciate their 
own works. And there are many 
Wio; it thay sere or any 
ing good, will take care to keep it 
dpen, single- 


minded and perhaps simple 

tells all he knows, an he dates 
an experiment thal seems ane 
swer, tells it to all he meets, because 
be is an amateur. Heis a thousand 
times laughed at, and can afford to 


laugh against himeelf ; 


by 
rai igh some friend is bene- 
fited, who candidly makes it an ex- 
cuse for not framing his last pre- 
sent. The old says, 
Did you never hear yet 
A fool may teach a wise man wit 7” 


The difficulty. is to the wise 
men to listen to it. I do not wish 
particularly to ‘be troubled with 
uestioning visitors any more than 
Walter Savage Landor, .« who 
publishes to “ Pencillers ” he 
cannot point out a better view than 
that which is. to be seen outside his 
iron gate, or I would advertise 


_thus, “If R. A. will call on Mr.——, 


at ——, he will hear of something to 
his advantage.” I cannot puff my 
art like the Macassar, nor caution 
painters, lest Claudes and Poussins 
rise without their manual dexterity 
from the attraction of their colors 
to each other, as ladies’ maids are 
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desired to wear gloves that the 
palms of their hands may not be- 
come hairy. Having nothing to sell, 
I cannot afford to keep a and 

y for advertisements; therefore, 
Laowine the circulation of Maga, I 
thus give my medium the chance of 


but a poor experiment of some 


serve being put to tests, and if any 
sneeringly would point out the ne- 
eessity of the test of time, I have 
ony to say, that as that isa test that 
will put me under d, I shall 
not wait for it, but said Sneerer may. 
Therefore, as I never may live to 
be an old master, such as it is, and 
for lack of a better, and as J cannot 
insure the publication of the redis- 
covery of Van Eyk’s invention, and 
having perhape excited some curi- 
osity by this preamble, will I dis- 
close the whole silly matter. I must 
first say how I came by it. A few 
weeks ago I was admiringa very fine 
landscape by Salvator Rosa, which 
was offered for sale ; on expressing 
to a friend a wish to copy the pic- 
ture, the owner to my surprise most 
kindfy and liberally offered to gra- 
tify me, and — sent me the 
picturé. As I could only have it for 
a limited time, and not bei 
reach of the best materials, I set my 
wits to work to the matter 
as well asI could. The painting was 
on that peculiar Italian canvas which 
is all over in small squares, which I 
think has a good effect upon the 
paint. It being very large, above 
six feet in length, I p some 
very open canvass, with a coat or 
priming. I recollected discussing 
some years ago with a scientific 
friend (who ought. to publish to the 
world his valuable discoveries) the 
probable reasons why colors on 
Chinese drawings are so fresh, and 
ours.so subject to change. We had 
a specimen of the Chinese before 
us, and a crucible soon discovered 
that the white used was nothing but 
white lead, which on our paper 
turns black. My friend then - 
gested that their paper is made 
of gums, and ours of animal size, 
which emits a deleterious gas that 
totally changes the paint. To this 
gas we exposed the Chinese white, 
and it became black. I thought 
the experiment i » and 


within 


[Jaty, 


never forgot it. Having to make 
my priming ] wanted a subetitute 
for gl or this purpose I mix- 
ed up a quantity of color, of red 


ded to it, mixing it all up together 
well with the cach a quan- 
tity of linseed oil as I thought would 
fasten With oo I ay pri- 
ming, an ted my copy wi e 
medium — by my scientific 
friend. The canvas was, however, 
bad, I must confess, and gave me a 
good deal of trouble, not from this 


-mixture, but from other causes, and 


I was not satisfied with my copy. I 
determined to attempt a ; to 
accomplish this in time it was requi- 
site to have something that would 
dry very fast—finding the ground I 
had made of the priming to be very 
firm, I thought of using the same 
medium for my: painting, and after a 
few trials on a smailer scale, which 
were all more or less satisfactory, I 
began my picture thus. I had some 
starch e in a gelatinous state, 
al with the a — ee 
with ita ty of nut oil— 

— atardi = with thie T paint. 
ed in the sky at once—it worked 
very — pleasantly, and look. 
ed so fresh and uncii with oily 
matter, that it was quite agreeable 
to the eye, and I could not help 
thinking it looked very like the Ve- 
netian method of getting in a picture, 
such as we find observable in Paolo 
Veronese. I should mention that I 
used no bladder colors, but with this 
medium mixed up all my colors in 
powder. I then eeded to the 
darker parts of the picture, for 
which I used less starch, and found 
in the process that it was best in 
its less — state, and that 
perhaps for general use it was best 
to have the starch made only so 
strong as just to escape being gelati- 
nous; thus as a fluid it mixed better 
with the oil, and the proportion 
equal quantities of each—it should 
be well mixed up with the palette 
knife, and it becomes whitish or 
creamy in the mixing. The oil will 
not afterwards separate, and when it 
has been made an hour or two it 
becomes thicker and very delightful 
to use—rich,. and upstaring from 
the brush, it has all the brilliancy of 
varnish, seems to increase the power 
of the deep tones, and to give a re- 
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markable brilliancy to the light, 
which I conceive may arise from the 
uneven surface, or granulation which 
the water most probably produces, 
and which, without being actually 
oe — 
rticles of paint 
Y» which we know will have 
the effect of giving brilliancy—as 
even a white board hatched across is 
more brilliant than the undisturbud 
surface, My picture was ted— 
now, to what test could 
Gheto -patapi K SIl bo thought 
it w oug 
a rough method, but I never hurt a 
with it—even after it has 
but a day ortwo. I 
take a quantity of common kitchen 
sand and water, and rub it pretty 
— eee re- 
moved, and the surface like marble 
resent 


jecture 
Seat bad aon ee the oll which po 
to the surface, and may thereby 
t cause of the picture’s looking 
pure, and . It may, in 
fact, effect much that time 
though time may do it too late to 
th predomi and take u 


have borne this —— 
process, but it was not 
est degree injured, nor 
have I the least reason 1o suppose 
that any mischief will be p 
the march but on the con 
The onl real tést will be time. It 
may be Found useful te subject it to 
thet for that you cannot 
too soon. r lack of that 
— I reason thus: The water of 
evaporates, leaving only the 
Gane and oil—what is likely to be- 
come of the farina so held? Yarnish- 
es never thoroughly dry,beeause they 
are gums, and can almost always be 
indented, and are very apt to become 
leathery in a poran when mixed 
with ofl, parate and tear 
rtp Asame fe take even if it be 


possible to prevent this hideous honest 


, the leathery look that 


— uiro is a condemnation 
of er le there any reason 
that farina and oil should not be- a 
como Ayo ee 
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that of in the British Institution, 
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Artists and amateurs, make a fow 
trials, and j for yourselves. 
I will a few words upon the 
pou which rT copied. The subject 
announced as ane of the pictures 


only be the same subject, differently y 
treated. It is taken from Æsop’s 
fable of the woodman and Mercury, 
and painted with ppt AE fo tee 
forcible lights and 
ary pana bord ana fine in 
form and color; in perfect 
t of — with the 
— mountains that connect it 
dation of half tones pte 
the daskor paria of the socne. One zne 
of the picture is very deep 
dark ; you look into a wood 
which is seen the stream which edges 
very foreground o ©, 
and oui of which some of the trees 


recky eminence, surmounted by a 


town, and behind this high moun- 
tains. Th? figures are admirabi 
painted and The W 


man is nearest to the foreground, 
and looks a simple, honest, sturdy 
old man; and the fallen trunks 
—— a show ante practice, 
strengt prowess. Mercury is 
at some distance from him, * the 
water, and pointing to the wooden- 
handled hatchet which he has just 
taken up. Mercury is considerably 
more in shade, as if a deity should 
not be made too palpably flesh and 
blood, though that is not according 
to the notion of the heathen poets ; 
for if — — was ichor, it fairly 
with human infirmities. 
* Salvator never intend- 
ed — mystery. If he did, he 
marred it by too manifestly endow- 


fess not the most dignified. He has 


hanging aspect. His 
cloak does ‘not Soom to Bt him. bet 


188 


ia heaped confusedly over one shoul- 
der, and flies out from the other, as 
if it would seek its right owner. 
That the arch son of. Maia, the thief 
r excellence that made even 
Apollo’s threats, when seeking the 
restoration of the cattle, turn to 
laughter at the additional loes of his 
quiver— 
Viduus pharetra 
Risit Apollo—— 


- That he who cheated his mother be. 


fore he wasa day old, the merriest 
of tricksters, the born pilferer, the 
great progenitor or tutelary of all the 
Autolicuses ; that he should be the 
rewarder of honesty,was a whimsical 
conceit of old Asop’s, and perhaps 
he meant it to show that honesty is 
worth putting on, though that can 
but shabbily be said to be a habit 
of honesty ; or, as Shakspeare after- 
wards happily expressed it in re- 
commendation—* Assume a virtue 
if you have it not.” But there stands 
the in the water, and the honest 
woodman is ready to receive his 
hatchet, and begin his work. But 
how does the wood look upon this! 
Very gloomily indeed! Theres one 

reat tree in the shade that hus 


thrust out its branches over the very th 


spot where the hatchet must have 
been picked up, a8 if to hide the 
place, and keep off: intruders ; and 
another is starting back, as though 
it would recede from the scene of 
action if it could, and its leaves have 
turned to a dead yellow, as the hair 
is said to turn white under a sudden 
terror; and there are some t 
logs and branches already cut, that, 
perhaps not quite dead, but despe- 
rate, put on a terrific look, and pro- 
ject their gaping and split mouths 
directly towards the woodman, who, 
if he were not an honest man, would 
be conscience struck, and see in 
them (like the man in Bewick’s 
moonlight vignette) wood demons to 
scare him. But he looks so de- 
cidedly as if bis business were to 
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cut wood, that he does not want 
Mercury to protect him from them ; 
and but for the hatchet would say,— 
“ Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vin- 
dice nodus;”-and there is neither 
knot nor gnarl that his sturdy arm 
cannot master. I must notice a 
contrivance to get rid of the effect 
of lines, that but for it would have 
been cutting and di ble. There 


- are two fallen branches that inter 


sect each other at an acute angle. 
Salvator has thus disposed of the 
difficulty. He has made the one 
line, that in the back d, darker, 
the other light; and just where they 
re ves inserted a li 
green , Which carries the 
round entirely off this sharpn — 
The contrivance is good, and worth 
remembering. 
There is great simplicity both of 
effect and color in this picture, 
which mainly contrihutes to its dig- 
nity. Though there are beautiful 
light tones, as well as extreme 
depths, you are not distracted from 
them by too great a variety of mid- 
die tints and changes of and 
there is no display of any of the 
trickeries of art. There may be 
enough, but they are disguised ; and 
e red d seen throughout not 
only keeps all in harmony, but de- 
lights by the air of simplicity which 
it carries throughout. I have often 
compared such pictures to Handel’s 
music for this quality of d sim- 
licity being kept up throughout. 
Is music so manifestly keeps in 
mind one desi one cbaracter, 
with the same life, and free play of 
light, and the same strength, ios Ay 
nity or dignity of shade. More or- 
naments have been since acquired, 
more dexterity and fingering of ad. 
ditional keys, but for me, lam happy 
that Handel lived before these im- 
rovements. And so I should pre- 
ran Angel or a Cupid of gio, 
or Raphael, or Guido, to either by 
Bartolozzi or Cipriani. 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. - 


Parr V. 


SHAKSPEARE'S COMEDIES—-MIDSUMMEE MIGHT’S DREAM. 


A Mmsvamer Nicut’s Dusan! 


Had Shakspeare pondered for a life- 
time to discover the most ap 


could bave found none 
accurately and expressively embo- 
dies its poetical essence. The Win- 
ter’s Tale robert ued * a ne 
strange, p-like, and slenderly 
connected areas which paints the 
insane and meaningless jealousy of 
Leontes, the patient sufferings of 
Hermione, the loss and recognition 
of Perdita—her growth from infan- 
cy to womanhood in the course of 
the piece. Itis such a “sad tale,” 
fit for winter, as might be -suppos- 
ed to be told “by the dead and 
fire,” to the accompaniment 
the deen bast cf tho nniguboring 
e neig 
sea ; a tale of changes and chances, 
in which stormy passione and wild 
incidents rage through the first three 
acts; quiet affections, and — 
stillness rvign over the fourth, when 
Time,in his swift passage,has slid o’er 
sixteen years; and the pathetic and 
soothing close of which, bearing up- 
on it the impress of still wonder, 
“ sends the hearers weeping to their 
beds,” but with no unpleasing tears. 
But still more ically and truly. 
is the spirit of Midsummer Night's 
Dream expressed in its title. This is 
truly the shadow of a dream; sucha 
dream as might be supposed to pass 
before the eye of a poet, in the glim- 
mering twilight of a summer evening, 
when he abandoned himself passive- 
ly to the Wonder working influences 
of nature, when the most familiar ob- 
jects of nature are seen changing their 
shapes to gigantic and mysterious 
forms and in the dim perspective 


ate title to this enchanting play, ho an 
20 


fairy beings sailing, “ with the slow 
motion of a summer eloud,” 


of great imagination and power, 
ye A A — by those 
e of wa and pain- 
gleams of, aa pare * 
uneasy bewildering transitions, that 
constant feeling of insecurity and 
anxiety, and restraint, which accom- 
pany the dreams of suffering and 
pain. We follow the changing for- 
tunes of Sigismond from the desert 
to the dungeon—from the dungeon 
to the throne—from the throne agai 
to the dungeon—as under the influ- 
ence of a spell which we would fain 
shake off, but cannot. All is pre- 
seated to us in sad or terrible co- 
lors. “ What is life,” asks the scep- 
tical and unfortunate prince, and 
the answer is given in these pro- 
foundly pathetic and affecting lines ;* 


«What is life? ‘Tis but a madness. 
What is life? A wild illusion, 
Fleeting shadow, fend delusion ; 
Bhort.lived joy that ends in sadness, 
Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of ether dreams.” 


Calderon’s is like the dream of dis- 
ease; in Shakspeare—“after life’s 
fitful fever we sleep well.” and enjoy 
the swect and soothing dreams of 
youth and health. Here we meet 
but with the comedy of life, at most 
its griefs and anxieties so softened 
and shaded away by the lightness of 
the touch with which they are paint- 
ed, the airy accompaniments by 
which they are surrounded, and the 
gentle irony which plays through 
and penetrates the whole, that they 





+ Que es la vida? Un frenesi; 
Que es la vida? Una ilusion, 
ficcion 


Un: sombra, una 


Y el mayor bien es piqueno 
Que toda la vida es sueno 
Y los suenos sueno son. 
La Vida es Sueno Jorn, LI. 
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cease to affect us with ahy feeling of rice dansers of Elves upon the yellow 
suffering. The whole ore moonlit sands ; why O may not 


us like a vision in which a thousand 
feelings, some pleasant, some pain- 
ful, have succeeded each other with 


such intricate variety of combina- | 


tion, that as a mixture of all colors 
produces white, so these emotions in 
their rotation produce only 
a gentle and pleasureable sensation, 
and we rise them as awaking 
to the freshness of morning, with the 
confused but pleasing remembrances 
of sleep. : 


“If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this and all is mended, 
That you have but slumbered here 
While theese visions did appear ; 
And this we2k and idle theme 
No more yielding than a dream. 
Gentles, do us reprehend ; 

If you pardon we will mend.” 


So says Puck in the Epilogue, and 
in these lines lies the secret by which 
the strange elements of this drama 
have been harmonized into a whole, 
of which the charm is felt to some 
extent by all, though in its full eo 
tency only by the imaginative. It is 
a poetic dream, and to be judged of 
by the laws of dreams. e str 
painting of individual character we 
are not to expect in it; for it pro- 
fesses not to connect itself, save by 
the aii epee threads, — the = 
of reality ; the beings w rein i 
are shadows and symbols rather than 
real existences; and for the wildest 
intermixture of the actual with the 
supernatural ; of the mythology of 
the classic times with the creations 
of romance—of the loves, griefs mis- 
takes, and jealousies of high born 
nobles and dames with the rudest 
mummeries of Athenian artisans, 
“hard handed men who never la- 
bored in their minds till now ;” for 
all this we must be prepared. A 
Warburton may object to this intro- 
duction of the Fairy mythology of 
Modern Europe among the fabulous 
events and superstitions of Ancient 
Greece; but Shakspeare sese zo 
inconsistency or hostility between 
them, forming, as they do, mere de- 
corations in a wondrous arabesque, 
which acknowledges not the laws of 
this waking and working world. He 
sees not why on this neutral territory 
or limbo of Dream, Diana may not, 
jointly with Titania, head the mor- 


hold divided empire in these Athe- 
nian woods with antique Pan ; and 
piping Satyrs, with cleft heel, live in 
indly fellowship with Robin Good- 
fellow, Monsieur Mustard-seed, and 
Cavalero Cobweb. As little can he 
perceive that the broadest 
the moet “palpable gross play” of 
rude mechanics, may not be made to 
biond with and cross the tangled 
web of love intrigue among the more 
tragic personages of the play, or thet 
the fairy train may not mingle in and 
embroil the affairs of both. Nay, he 
scruples not to connect the mytholo- 
the classic times with the moet 
rect allusions to the court of the 
Maiden Queen, in'the well-known 


— Vestal : ned by the West. 
that region of pure imagination in 
which this piece hovers, he feels 
shat there is room enough for them 
all; he throws himself with confi- 
dence on the pathies of 
nial imaginations, and not in vain. 
But fully to apprehend its charm, 
deep senaibility to the magic of nar 
eep sensibility to the magic of na- 
ture, particularly to the sweet and 
fragrant twilight of a summer even- 
ing, when 


“ All — to rest draws nigh, 

W here the grain its cars is stooping, 
The o’erwearied roses drooping 

In the hush of night their eye, 

And the restless cypress trees 
Slumber moveless in the breeze.” 


It is when the moonlight sl 
upon the bank, or glitters on the 
dew-sprinkled leaves and flowers— 
when the recollections of childhood 
coming dhronging back into our 
memories—and all those fancies 
awake, which in this dim twilight 
find their cradle and home—when 
sounds as if of fairy harpe and still 
small voices make ves heard, 
which, in the noise and bustle of 
the garish day, have been unheard 
or unheeded—when all obj a- 
round, magnified by the of 
the balmy eve, begin to flit and wa- 
ver, and change into fantastic and 
mysterious forms—when a gentle 
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weariness steals over our senses, and 
we find ourselves as it were between 
sleeping and waking, with dreams 
oe already to wave before the 
half-shut eye ;—then it is alone that 
we can enter into the full spirit of 
_ this piece—thon it is that we pur- 
— in earnest with Theseus and 

yppolyta to dream away the time, 
for a fortnight, “ in nightly revels and 
new jollity”—then only do we fairly 
take a side in the quarrels of Obe- 
ron and Titania—we dance our ring- 
lets with their fairy elves upon the 
follow the lovers in their masy gob- 

ow the lovers in thei 

lin-guided rambles through the wood 
where Hermia and Helena so oft 
“upon faint primrose beds were 
wont to lie”—-we smile at the simple 
duty of the honest “rude mechani- 


cals who work for bread upon Athe- the 


nian stallis,” and here with their 


and delicate c poet 

even thise with the fate of the 
ill but eloquent Pyramus, 
and his uly Aisha and digni 
companion isbe ; nay, if stage- 
manager Quince should apply to 
us, would be ready to take a part 
im the piece ourselves, at the- short- 
esi notice, though it were nothin 
more important than that of W 
or the Man in the Moon! . 

Every thing in this beautiful aerial 
drama — one the any off- 
spring o poet’s faacy. It was, 
in fact, so far as can be ascertained, 
one of his juvenile productions, be- 
ing ss gaat ors (apparently 
en very satisfactory grounds) to 
have been uced so early as 1594; 
and immediately after, the 
tively immature productions of the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (1501), 
The Comedy of Errors (1502), and 
Love’s Labor Lost (also in 1594). 
In the two former, indeed, little of 

’s peculiar turn of mind 
is at all visible. The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, borrowed in all its 
main outlines from Montemayor’s 
Diana, a fashionable pastoral ro- 
mance oe day, = which Shak- 
speare apparently become ac- 
quainted through the early English 
translation of Thomas Wilson, is, 
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with the exception of the single comic 
character of Launce, a mere sketch, 
in which, no doubt, the germ of future 


—— — may be faint- 
y traced, but which redly 
no one, with any confidence, could 
have predicted the fatyre high voca- 
— arb a | 
some sweet an ul poetry, 
ore distinguished than most of his 
Jater works by attention to the strict 
rules of versifieation (such as Va- 
Jentine’s description of his friend,* 
and his reflections on a snan 
lifet), it is undistinguished by muc 
depth of passion or power of ima- 
gination, and, exçept in the- comic 
outline to ma we have alluded, 
any detailed or discriminating 
ae of character. In the 
whole play, in truth, we perceive 
itating and still imperfect 
artist, who has laid his hand some- 
what bewildered 2 the 
of 
sounds hi has made. No great 


advanee is perceptible in the Come- 
dy of Errors. By what means Shak- 


became acquainted with the 
Mencschmi of Plautus, from which, 
with slender variations, the Comed 


of Drrors is undoubtedly taken, fs 
still a question which, as Sir Tho- 
mas Brown say: of the “Song the 


- Sirens Bung, might admit of a wide 
solution,” sin 


ce the only Pagini 

translation which is known to have 
existed of the pla , bearing on the 
titlepage the inttiale W. W., seems 
to have appeared in 1505, three years 
nt to. the time at which 

Malone supposes The Comedy of Er- 
rors to have been first represented. 
But, from whatever quarter the P 
came to him, it cannot be said to 
have i ved in his hands. The 
improbabilities of the plot are in- 
creased beyond endurance, and cer- 
tainly with no co ding in- 
crease of comic effect, by the multi- 
plication of resemblances, which 


arises from furnishing the twin bro- 


thers with servants who are also 
twin brothers, and thus over compli- 
cating a plot already sufficiently 
complex and difficult to follow. In 
fact, the taste of Shakapeare, in this 
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rudimental period of his dramatic 
apprenticeship, seeme decidedly to 
have been a false one. He appears 
to have aimed at producing effect, 
not by that simplicity means 
which is the result of consummate 
knowledge and command of our re- 
sources, and which he afterwards 
attained in such rare perfection, but 
by the multiplication of incidents, 
the accumulation of comic embar- 
rassments, and a taste closely analo- 
gous to the principles of the Spanish 
school of his great contemporary, 


tions which is so frequent on the 
ebatiy nertb evea in the Mid. 

even in the - 
amnor Ni Dream ; but no one 
can fail to see that here an immense 


advance has been made ; that a gulf s; 


lies betweon it and its predecessors, 
which only the agency of genius, 
working, as it anye secretly 
and invisibly, could — that 
here for the firet time true poet 
comes before us in no questionable 
shape ; and that while his youthful 
regiona of pure fancy than to grapple 
regions to p 

with and to elevate into poetry the 


conditions of this our actual exist- has suddenl 


ence, it no longer submits to be the 
imitator of others, but gives room 
and v for its creative powers in 
an atl series of pictures hanging in 
a half-ideal here, Mii warm 
with all the purple light of love, 
bright with the hues of innocence 
the romanee of youth. 

It must be admitted, that, as a 
specimen. of this drama of in 
where the whole plot is first artifi. 
cially complicated, and then natu- 
rally and gracefully unwound, no- 

g, even in the best dramas of 
Calderon, that portion of 
the plot of our own Shakspeare’s 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 


elena. It has all the t con- 
fusion, real and anila 
ment of a dance, in which the es 
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are constantly changing partners, 
but always ——— to hain laws, 


by means of which we are assured 
that each will in the end be restored 
to the point from which they set out. 
They only “dance the hayes” for a 
time through the mazes of love, where 
the ballroom is a moonlight forest, 
and Puck acts as master of the ce- 
remonies, to fall back again with a 
into the first position. We 
assured, however puzzling the 
imbroglio at first may aam, that, in 
the end, as Puck, er unceremo- 
niously expresses it, “the man shall 
DATE Di9 ee ee 
well.” Let us glance then at 
successive figures of the dance. 
Two Athenian maidens—Helena, 


affec- tall and fair—Hermia, little, and a 
brunette, 


who have grown toge- 
ther, a 


site earls seme re 
Two lovely berrice wsoutded on one stem, 


° 


ra two seeming bodies, but one 
eart,”. 


have yielded to the power of love. 
Helena loves Demetrius — Hermia 
Lysander, and they are beloved in 
turn. This is the picture which the 
parties present at the outset-—two 
irs, two reciprocal attachments. 

t Demetrius is fickle; he becomes 
untrue to the fair Helena; his heart 
y become entangled by 

the duskier charms of. Hermia, and 
his wooing is favored by her father. 
Thus the two reciprocal attach- 
ments are suddenly converted into 
two onesided and one reciprocal. 
Helena loves Demetrius as before— 
Demetrius loves Hermia ; Hermia 
loves Lysander, who loves ber again, 
but to whose love the father is op- 
posed. This is the second movement 
of the ballet. Hermia and Lysander, 
in order to evade “the sharp Athe- 
nian law,” resolve to fly the capital. 
Helena betrays their intended fight 
to Demetrius, in hopes by this 
means to win back his favor; he 
follows beyond — — the pice a 
league town,” and thither 
he in turn is followed by Helena. 
This hei rages ge by 
Oberon as’ oe punishment 
of Titania for ber refusal to deliver 





* Lope was bora in 1562; Shakspeare within two years after, in 1564. 
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up her Indian bpy to be his hench- 
man ; he witnesses the coldness and 
cruelty with which Demetrius, intent 
only on the pursuit of Hermia, re- 
the attachment of Helena ; 
and in pity he resolves to call in the 
aid of “ Love in idleness ” to restore 
him to his former state of feeling. 


“That whose juice on ing eye- 
—— juice on sleeping ey 


Will make or man or women madly doet 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 


He directs Puck to anoint the eyes 
of the disdainful Demetrius with 
this balsam, that so, on —— 
Helena, who lies wearied and travel. 
worn by his side in the haunted fo- 


rest, may be the first object that of 


presents itself to his eyes. Puck 
stumbling first upon Lysander and 
inki has found 
y the Atheni ts 
: the charm u 
eyes i of those of 
metrius. Unfortunately the first 
lances of Lysander on awakening, 
on Helena, who, in the pursuit 
of Demetrius, has wandered to the 
spot where Lysander and Hermia 
had taken shelter; and now the 


the man, “ 
he hath on, 
his 


two original reciprocal attachments 
are suddenly converted into the thitd 
into four unrequited ones ; 


Helena loves Demetrius, Demetrius 
Hermia—Hermia Lysander, Lysan- 
der Helena. Oberon chides k 


for his carelessness, and by an ap- the sleek 


plication of the charm to the eyes 
of Demetrius, for whom it was 
intended, restores him to his first 
attachment to Helena. Thus then 
we have again two unrequited and 
one reci attachment, yet with 
a difference from the second 
of this mazy dance; for now Her- 
mia loves Lysander, Lysander He- 
lena, and Helena Demetrius by 
whom she is again beloved. Asin 
a former figure of the dance, both 
the gentlemen were by the side of 
Hermia, while Helena stood alone ; 
so now both stand by the side af 
Helena, and Hermia is forsaken. 
The application of a counter charm, 
the Medium of Puck, to the 
eyes of the enchanted Lysander, an 


“That takes from thence all error with his ; 


t, 
his eyeballs roll with wonted 
sight,” 


And 
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i ee 

ul and easy to its 

r state—the dance of life, not 

of death, is completed ; and, again, 

as at the outeet—Helena loves De- 

metrius, Hermia Lysander, and each 
is beloved in turn. 

The movements of this ecoentric 

love-dance take piace — more 

group o O orm- 

most singular descrip- 

tion. Five common Athenian arti- 


pri 
of the wedding-day of Theseus with 
the Amazon queen, have chosen for 
their place of rehearsal the shades 
the same wood, through the 
mazes of which these enamored 


so lately met and parted in anger. 
The elves now begin to take a part 
in the performance. Puck damns 
the piece, and disperses the players, 
by suddenly investing the chief actor 
with an ase’s head. The first glances 
of Titania, as she awakes under the 
— of the — of ——— 
purple flower, ' upon the 

i Bottom, and he becomes 

e object of an insane adoration. 
With what consummate grace is the 


Moth, Mustar ? 
nodding to him and doing him cour- 
tesies ; and round this central fairy 
ing in altermate succes- 


wood ; or the grave quadrille of the 
enamored lovers, now seeking, now 
shunning each other, in most artifi- 
cial, most admired disorder. When 
these scattered and tangled threads 
on intrigue are all drawn to a point 
of the of Theseus’ nuptials, 
the piece concludes with a triple 

and with the broadest and. 


boldest scenes of bu —-90enes 


which appeared shortly afterwards, 
and the germ of which —“ had 
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already as ae be developed in 


his mind. worthy of observa- 
tion, that Sh does not allow 
the — of broad parody to 
bo the last feeling which he leaves 


upon the mind. He returns again 
for a moment into the key of the 
supernatural. When the iron tongue 
of midnight has told twelve, and 
sleep has descended equally upon 


the cottage of the artisan and the 


ace of the Duke, Oberon with his 

train comes once more stealing 

in, now reconciled to Titania, to 
bleas the bride-bed of the lovers— 


“ That the issue, there create, 
Ever may be fortunate, 
-So shall all the couples three 
Ever true and loving be: 
And the blots of Nature’s hand 
Shall notin their issue stand ; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 
Nor mark prodigious, such as are 
Despised in nauvity 
Shall upon their children be — 
With thia field dew consecrate, 
Every fairy take his gate ; 
And each several chamber bless, 
— thie palace with sweet peace : 
E’er shall it in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest. 
aoe away ; 
Make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day.” 


Thue the whole fades and flies away 
like a — dream — the ap- 
proach of morning—a dream so airy, 
so ethereal in its more elevated a 
geants—so cheerful, so sunny in its 
ffmorous features, on waking 
from it, we almost “cry to sleep 
n.” 

It is no uncommon fault, even of 
distinguished poets, that having cre- 
ated some one striking conception of 
character, or exhibited some poeti- 
cal aspect of life with success, they 
are led to the same idea over 
and over, with merely some slight 
difference of external form and or- 
nament. Were it to re- 
fer to examples in support of this 
remark, the literature our own 
day would furnish us with instances 
jn abundance. Shakspeare alone, 
such is the extent of his ical re- 
apiece A igality in their 
use, can never be said to have re- 
peated himself in any one of his con- 





— — — 


+ The source from which Corneille borrowed his Heraclius. 
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ceptions of character, or of the rela- 
tions of life. Thus we have but one 
Hamlet, one Lear, one Brutus, one 
Othello, one Desdemona, one Imo- 
, one Cordelia; they come but 
or a moment, perform their part, 
and disap for ever to make way 
for new forms of character placed 
amidst other scenes, and illustrati 
some new truth in our compli 
and mysterious nature. This obser- 
vation is not less applicable to this 
fairy melodrame. Calderon, not 
content with once inting the 
dream of life in lurid colors in his 
Vida es Sueno, repeats the same 
theme in his Todo es verdad y todo men- 
tira* in a weaker and more cloudy 
shape. Whocan doubt that Shak- 
speare might with ease have furnish- 
ed us with many visions as enchant- 
ing as this Midsummer Night's 
Dream? But beautiful as its texture 
was, Shakspeare felt that in this 
world we had too much to do with 
realities to bestow an undue portion 
of attention upon airy visions. He 
has left us asa legacy one glimpse in- 
to the world of dreams which yet re- 
mains without its fellow: but the 
cloud-land in which the youth dwelt 
is no home for the matured man,— 
“ He twitches his mantle blue,” and 
with the morrow seeks “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

Turning from the intrigue of the 
piece to the characters, we have al- 
ready said, that strong or minute de- 
velopment of character would have 
been altogether inconsistent with 
the light and gossamer texture of 
the play. To have attempted to in- 
corporate the strong play of passion, 
or the peculiar individuality of cha- 
racter or humor, with a fable so 
wild, and lying so totally — the 
confines of the visible diurnal sphere, 
would have been like building an 
edifice of marble on the unsubstan- 
tial basis of an evening cloud. All 
the more serious characters, there- 
fore, are but sketches. Between 
Lysander and Demetrius scarcely 
any distinction is to be traced. In 
Theseus we see nothing but an im- 
posing outside, a love for hunting, 
and a taste for puns and quibbles, for 
which the dramatic representation 
of the Athenian operatives affords 


— ——* 
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ample Somewhat more of 
discrimination is shown in the cha- 
racters of Hermia and Helena; the 
mildness of the tall beauty, the vi- 
vacity and somewhat shrewish tem- 
per of the little brunette, qualities 
of which her rival does not fail to 


- remind her in their encounter in the 


are subjected; though we follow 
their footsteps with a secret assu- 
rance, that all these misconceptions 
and mislikings, these instances of 
fickleness, these words of reproach, 


— — of — are bay 
perplexing m of a night, 
and to disappear with the to-mor- 


row, there is yet a gentle air of soft- 
ened earnestness and qualified re- 
ality spread over them sufficient to 
er a mild — nan * 
e — and despondin 
thoughts, for instance, whi cloud 
and overshadow young and loving 
hearts, when they first begin to en- 
counter difficulties, and to awake 
to the conviction that love, so far 
from being omnipotent, is in this life 
checked or overborne by a thousand 
contingencies and calamities, are 
summed up with the most ive 
and pathetic beauty in those lines of 
Lysander’s, which who that has read 
them can forget? 


“Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run 


smooth. 
OSI hor ddd eon n Doos, 
misgrafied in respect of years, 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, ifthere were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentary as a soun 
tebe as —— rs any at 

as the lightning in the night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and 


ear 
And ere a man hath power to say—be- 
hold! 


The jaws of darkness do devour it ap: 
Se quick bright things come to o ion!’ 


“So fares it with the lovely in 
this world,” says Schiller; borrow- 
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ing the ht, and almost the words 
of our own Shaks and placi 
them in the mouth of the bereav 
daughter of Wallenstein, when she 
learns thevanishing ofall her dreams 
of hope ; and that the youthful hero 
who, on the threshold of life, 


“Had hailed her like an angel newly 


When first she crossed it with a maiden 
fear,” 


has been trampled to death under 
the hard hoofs of horses in the skir- 
mish at Neustadt, and now lies a 
cold and lifeless heap in his laurel 
covered coffin in the cloister of St. 
Catherine. 


And now to glance at the super- 
natural beings of the piece, whose 
tiny ions and jealousies are made 
to mingle so oddly with the love pas- 
sages of mortals. Horn’s remarks 
on this subject are, on the whole, so 

that, though the passage isa 

ong one, and in some parts a little 

fantastic (as in the best he is), we 

hope it will be found no unpleasant 
reading. 

“ The lovers,” says he, “have to 
contend not only with the severe fa- 
ther Ægeus, with the warlike Duke 
Theseus, and with the charm of love 
itself, but even the world of spirits 
mingles in the fray—no ghostly world 
of apie, but a gay, fluttering race 
of ings, clothed with tenderest 
flesh and bone, which, compassiona- 
ting the sufferings of love, would fain 
help the sufferers, but who with all 
g intentions act, in a manner, 

alf blindly, so that for a time their 
interference only makes the evil 
worse. For this, indeed, Oberon the 
Elfin monarch is himself in a great 
measure answerable, since he ought 
never to have intrusted the — 
ment of these tender love affa 
to the s and reckless spirit 
Puck. No better agent could be 
found, where the task is but to clap 
an ass’s head upon Bottom ; but his 
talent fails him when he is called on 
to distinguish a loving from an un- 
loving Athenian youth. This may, 
no doubt be said for Oberon, that he 
is at tbat moment too much occupied 
with his own concerns to be able to 
do more than to send assistance, and 


+ Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray— 


t Vo 


3 


My are longer though to run away.— Act iii. Scene 2. 
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every one knows what comes of it, 
when the servant does the master’s 
business. 

“ These private concerns of the 
Elfin King are not, it is true, very 
important. He has had a quarrel 
with his wife, the fairTitania, because 
she will not surrender to him the son 
of a deceased Indian princess, her 
friend, to be his henchman. For the 
boy himself he cares not much, for 
he calls him ‘a little changeling boy,’ 
but he has commanded, and he has 
been disobeyed: and the very 
thought that Titania can refuse obe- 
dience ia any thing, is enough to oc- 
casion him annoyance. Through this 
misunderstanding between the royal 

air, blight and distemperature have 
en on wood and plain, on plough- 
mani and ox. 


———— The green 
Hath rotted ere his vouth attained a 
The fold stands empty in the drowned fiel 
The — are fatted with the murrain 


corn 


“The very seasons seem to have 
tered. 


— Hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on old Hyem’s chin and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is as in m y set. The spring, the 
Th childing autumn, angry winter change 
e 
Their wanted liveries, and the mazed 
world, 
By their increase, new knows not which is 
which, 


And this same progeny of evile comes 
From their debate, from their dissension.’ 


To all this Titania could put an end: 
she has ie — Indian 
protégé ; but point cannot be so 
easily yielded; and, in truth, if the 
bay resembles his mother, of whose 
wild gambols the Queen presents so 
Picturesque a sketch,* it must be 
admitted it must have gone hard 
with her to part with so interesting 
a page. In any view the object of 
the strife seems not altogether un- 
worthy of the importance attached to 
him, and the strife itself is so 

ed in all the colors of poetry, that 


we look on as witnesses with delight. anticipat 
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“But is not the punishment to which 
the poor Elfin Queen is subjected for 
her denial something too harsh? Is 
it not too bad to be condemned to 
fall in love with an unlicked cub, 
who, to make the matter worse, be- 
lieves himeelf to be witty? So it may 
appear, and yet it is not so. Herat- © 
tachment to him is but an evil dream, 
-——~the source of infinite delight te 
us—the strangest, in fact, which is 
dreamt in all this visionary drarm: 
and to such dreame as a punishment 
the fairest and the most amiable, so 
soon as they abandon their sex’s best 
expooed. ” Fortunstely they ere mo. 

‘ rtunate ey are mo- 
mentary; and afer the feelin of 
annoyance that one should ever have 
had such a dream, follows the per- 
ception of its comic features, and 
the ridicule of one’s self. 


web, and so forth, some things must 
first be put upon their right footing. 
It would seem that an overweenin 


our 
knowledge and our love of our own 
modern and domestic mythology. 
We leave these Grecian deities and 
demi-gods in all their beauty and at- 
traction, in all their majesty of action 
and re we leave them, we say, 
in all honor; but we ask 

they have not found fit substitutes 
among ourselves, and we answer 
our own question in the affirmative. 
Learn only to know those Elves and 
Erles, those Undines and Gnomes— 
those spirits of fire and air—those 
nyt-brown maidens, who, concealed 
in thickets, lure on the hunter—those 
alps and goblins, those nixies and 
wood-nymphs, which appear in so 
many of our early heroic or later po- 
pular songs, and you will be di 

ed to moderate your lamentations 
over the vanished Eldorado of Gre. 
cian fable. All of us have indeed 
— of these, but most with but 


an ear, for this laboriously 
learned m ] of Greece had 


chen and had left too 





+ In the passage in act ii. scene 2: 


“His mother was a vot’resa of my — 


And in the spiced Indian 
Full often hath she gossi 


air by night 
ped by my side,” &c. 
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little room for them in the memory fancy for reform, vote by ballot, 
and the . And yet it or any other popular epidemic, to 
needed only such poems as the Eri- the lowest classes; and moved by 
king and the Fisher,* to open to us love of fame and the hope of “six- 
at pence a-day for life’—(for Flute 


—— into the treasures 
of this and romantic world. 

“It happens, therefore, often 
that we form a false concep- 
tion as to the true poetic character of 
many of these beings, airy and fantas- 
tic indeed, but marked by a sufficiant- 
ly clearand palpable individuality. 

e Germaans in particular are apt 
to be led astray by that — 

‘ the elevated,’ which we every where 
aim at, and with which we find it 


and 


has long 
been that of mere ethereal beings 


this to which we attempt to confine 
them, must soon become monotonous 
and wearisome — to them and to 

ir 


artisans. 
atricals being in this piping time of 
marriages and festivity the order of 
the day, the taste has spread like a 


— that the Duke would have 
eserved hanging if he had paid Ay 
tamus with less)—they have boldly 
ventured into the tragic field: In 
ies they feel they are rather 
scanty : for, theirseenery, 

didly confess, they must 
the great storehouse of mother Na- 
ture—to present Moonshine, they 
“must leave a casement of the great 
chamber window where they play 
open ;” but to balanee this, they 
have boundless confidence in them- 
selves and in the indulgence of the 
audience. A man with some rough- 
cast about him shall present Wall, 
even the difficult problem of depict- 
ing the Man in the Moon is in their 
eyes (for we have no doubt they 
despised, if they heard 


thoroughl 
d them, fhe hypercritical objections of 


Theseus and Demetrius) most sa- 


. tisfactorily solved. Most honest 


— creatures they seem to 
; they set about this as about any 
other bespoken piece of work where- 
in the credit of their craft was con- 
cerned, less indeed from pure love 
than from example, but with a mag- 
nanimous feeling, as some of our own 
crogs-le artists observed in a late 
crisis, when a collision took place 
with their journ n, that the eyes 
of the whole world were upon them. 
It is this honest downright simplicity 
in all their proceedings which makes 
us annoyed, in the course of the 
final representation, by the sneers 
and sarcasme of ius, who, 


in lolling at his ease in his cushioned 


chair, smiles superior at what had 


odrama cost those hard-working artists the 


hardest of all labor—that of the 
brain. It is thus that we feel almost 
mortified by the dry observation of 
Hippolyta—“This is the silliest stuff 
that ever I heard ;” and recomforted 
by the answer of Theseus—“ The 
best in this kind are but shadows ; 
and the worst are no worse if ima- 
— mend them.” How beauti- 

ly, how unobtrusively does Shak- 
speare turn the homeliest circum- 
stance of this sort into the subject 
of some true and touching reflection. 
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Theseus judges of this caricature 
tragedy not by the result, but by the 
intention; he seems to feel by anti- 
cipation the truth of Dr. Johnson's 
observation, that no one who tenders 
his all, be it ever so insignificant, 
likes to have it rejected, and so 
he accepts with courtly kindness 
the burlesque offeting of the poor 
operatives in the complimenta 
sense in which it was intended. He 

ys no heed to the protestations of 

hilostrate, that “the play is no- 
thing—nothing in the world!” but 
with the good feeling of a man ac- 
knowledging the kindness of his 
fellow-men, answers :— 


“u I will hear that play ; 
For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it, 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not 
merit— 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simpli- 
city, 
In least speak most to my capacity,” 


Ofthe comic characters who are 
introduced into this wild masque, 
Bottom is the one who is sketched 
(for, after all, it is but asketch) with 
the most careful outline. He has all 
the swagger of an accomplished 
Eeee obviously a knowing 
ellow in the shops and streets of 
Athens—if he has not heard the 
chimes at midnight, he has seen the 
sun rise often enough upon his pota- 
tions—is a favorite with the He- 
tairm of the Piræus, as Shallow was 
with the bona-robas of the Strand ; 
and, presuming upon his admitted 
superiority as a wit and a man 
about town, is desirous to engross, if 
—— all the available parts ofthe 

rama at once. Not content with 
leading in the part of Pyramus, he 
would fain have the lion’s share also. 
He insists on doubling it, even with 
that part, to the great discomfiture 
of poor Snug, to whom as a sort of 
outcast, which no other person was 
likely to wish for or even accept, the 
part of the lion had been assigned ; 
and who, with @ commendable dis- 
trust of his own powers, had at first 
moved the previous question, whe- 
ther the lion’s part were written, as 
he was slow of study, and who, hav- 
ing received the satisfactory answer 
that it might be performed extempore 
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as it was —“ but roaring,” 
has at last, “ pressed by cay) and 
desire of friends,” been on the point 
of accepting the part. Bottom evi- 
dently ——— considers himself 
as the star of the company. He sets 
at naught the authority of Quince, 
who, in the first instance, had taken 
upon himself, we know not on what 
qualification, the important 
taught li h 
taught, like every other manager, 
the thetenad natural ills that flesh is 
heir to in the pee of him whole- 
islates for others, and the impossi- 
bility of adjusting the role of the 
“premier amoureux” to his own 
satisfaction, where he has to deal 
with an amateur performer. ‘This 
easy self-confidence and perfect self- 
satisfaction is still more strikingly 
visible after his meta | k 
Poor Quince, Snout, Flute, or Starv 
ling would have given way entirely 
under the unexpected circumstance 
of becoming all at once the favored. 
minion of the Fairy Queen, Not so 
Bottom: never did weaver more 
cefully or naturally reconcile 
imself to his fate. With as much 
case as Quixote "suade 
himself that he was the cynosure of 
the eyes, not only of Altisidora. but 
of some twenty others docs 
the gracious Bottom seriously in- 
cline to accept the homage of Tita- 
nia and her oar spirits. He 
accepts with the most easy 1m- 
3 the Elfin 


difference the caresses of 


apama a to Peas-blossom the- 
sc 


high office of scratching his head— 
grants to Cobweb letters of marque 


inst the red-hipped humble-bees 
aga pped : 


—then despatches Monsieur , 
web to assist Peas-blossom in his 
difficult armen em 
by expressing the strong esire 
oin a bottle of good hay— 
“Sweet hay that hath no fellow.” 
The moral of all which appears to be 
this, thata — of _— stupidity 
and vanity will carry the possessor 
——— through all fail ures and 
difficulties. 

A genuine “Bully Bottom,” who 
has ee “translated,” as Quince 


has it, cares not or wre * he 

simply turns upon his side, and goes 
4 Tni Let none of . 

your people stir me ; I have an ex- — 


to sleep, exclaiming,—* 


position of sleep come upon me.” 
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manager, but who is soon 
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CHAPTER I. 

THere are few places more every The newspa are all instantly in 
way disa ble for a residence arms about the catastrophe. Nerv- 
than London during the autumnal ous folks—for we are all nervous 
months. The social stir and ani- nowadays—walk about shuddering 


mation that rendered it so delight- 
fal in the spring have died away 
into comparative silence ; the 
grows in the West-end squares ; the 
city looks disconsolate, like an Irish 
clergyman on tithing-day ; Pall 
Mall is all but — — 
pretty or a gay face is to be seen 
3n the Parks, or « bes and wig in 
Chancery Lane, or a t in 
Parliament Street; the ibition 
rooms are closed; the theatre 
contains, perhaps, but a dozen 
bald-heads in the pit, and about as 
many white pocket-handkerchiefs in 
the dress-boxes; there is no one to 
gossip with at the clubs or hotels; 
jarvey sl without fear of 
i tion on his coach-bex; the 
cab-man, standing on the sun- 
scorched pavement at the door of a 
gin-sh looks restless and per- 
plexed, like a cat in a strange kit- 
chen ; and if you chance to stumble 
inst an friend at the turning 
a street, he gives you the cut 
direct, quite annoyed to think you 
should have recognised in him that 
unfashionable animal—the last man! 
Then the hyd ja ic! — 
“Think of that, Master Brooke !” 
No sooner do the dog-days set in, 
than some crazy cur makes a point 
— —— a hasty mouthful from 
the calf of an ty gentleman. 
VOL. XL. 1 





with apprehension, and glancing 
every now and then at their uneasy 
legs; while rts are every where 
prevalent that “not less than six- 
teen married men have within the 
last week eschewed all liquids, and 
barked themselves to death, leaving 
each a wife and six small children 
behind him.” I say nothing of mi- 
nor miseries, such as the infectious 
hypochondriasm of the tradesman 
who has nothing to do but stand 
with a pen behind his ear at his 
shop-door, or the melancholy “ lodg- 
ings to let ” in every quarter of the 
town ; for my object is not to weary 
my reader's patience, or distress his 
nerves, by a prolix recapitulation of 
grievances, but simply to make good 
my aseertion, that of all places in the 
world, few or none are so detestable 
as London in autumn. 

Such being my view of the mat- 
ter, I always make a point of quit- 
ting town —— the first — 

ic para appears in the rs. 
If one Sill not take a shrewd hint 
one deserves to suffer. My excur- 
sions are various — sometimes Cone 
fined to England, and sometimes 
extending over the Continent. This 
year, perhaps, I go to Paris, for the 
purpose of seeing Louis Philippe 
shot at, which usually occurs once 
a-week in that sprightly skrimmage- 
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loving metropolis; and the next I 
rest satisfied with a stroll among 
the wilds of Dartmoor (a pet place 
of mine), or the more imposing 
Welsh Alps. And here let me as- 
sure you, my gentle Cockney, that a 
ramble among these last is a very 
different thing from a ramble among 
the Hempstead highlands. Primrose 
Hill is scarcely so high or so steep 
as Snowdon; nor can I take it on 
my conscience to assert that the 
pass at Kentishtown, which leads 
you into Pancras Vale, is at all to be 
compared with that at Beddgelert. 
But perhaps I am n partas 
To resume. My excursion last 
year was to Wales. I had heard 
much from old Cambridge friends 
touching this famous region; s0, 
one fine morning in June, I packed 
up a few shirts in my anol bag, 
ether with some artificial flies, a 
alton’s Angler, and a few well 
thumbed n of Blackwood, 
containing “ Hints for the Holidays,” 
and “Christopher in his Spo P 
Jacket,” and thus appropriately 
uipped, set off for Swansea, where, 
without halting longer than a day, I 
hired one of those eccentric vehicles, 
called “ flies,” which, in the fulness 
of time, brought me in a disjointed 
condition to Llandilo, a small town 
situated in the heart of the vale of 


owy. 
The scenery in this net amar sired 


possesses a world of recomme 
tions. You have the Black Moun- 
tains glooming on the horizon ; Gron- 
gar Hills, Carricksawthy Common, 
and the ruins of Wynevor within 
a stone’s throw of you; and the 
haunted Cerrig-Cennan Castie with- 
in the easy distance of five miles. 
Then, if you have any taste for 
thunder-storms, and the atmosphere 
should be that way disposed, you 
have the finest possible opportunity 
of enjoying them in perfection 
among the mountain es of 
Llynn-y-van. In London a hurly- 
burly of this sort is a very sake, 
tame, commonplace affair—a uni- 
form failure, and most discreditable 
to the —— the elements en- 

ago = It. eas — its = 

en e etern , grow 

faintly like 2 drowsy lion : the light- 
ning contents itself with merely 
killing an Irishman or two, or throw 
ing afew old women into fits ; while 
a bolt, perhaps scarcely big- 
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r than a crab-apple, drops down 
Tirou h the skylight into a tailor’s 
shop, for no other reason apparently 
than to “create a sensation” among 
the apprentices, and furnish the 
newspapers with a hysterical para- 
graph. Such, in nine cases out of 
ten, is a Cockney thunder-storm. 
But in Wales, among the mountains, 
it isa very different affair. There 
the thunder vindicates its full claims 
to sublimity, roaring and rattling 
among the craggy heights with a 
sound as if ten thousand brazen 
chariots were at one and the same 
moment clattering along the floor of 
heaven ; while the blue, arrowy 
lightnin digs gashes in the stern 
forehead of the precipice, compared 
with which a cart-rut were a mere 
wrinkle ; or apis — der immense 
— of overhanging granite, 
and sends them crashing dom into 
the astonished tarn beneath. Then 
the frenzied rain, with the rush of 
the torrent, which but an hour be- 
fore was a bashful rivulet, silver- 
lining the sideof some sunny upland ! 
Away, away it goes, scampering 
faster than ever poet scampered 
from a bailiff ; bounding deliriously 
from rock to rock; swallowing 
bri at a gulp ; playing the very 
devil with — poral ary 

igsties ; and subjecting whole vi 
lages to the ceremony of an unde- 


But though pleasant enough in 
their way, er-storms have their 
teg seme It is awkward to get 
wet gh, with never a house 
within six miles of you,—to have 
the hot lightning flashing across 
your eyes, and the thunder threat- 
ening the tympanum of your auri- 
culars,—and, still more embarrass- 
ing, to be blown over a precipice 
while leaning -forward to recover 
your eloped castor. I once wit- 
neased a magnificent tempest among 
the congenial wilds of Llynn-y-van ; 
but, lover of the sublime as I am, 
I have not the slightest desire to 
witness another. Enough is as good 
as a feast, and I am naturally mode- 
rate in my appetites. 

Another recommendation of the 
Vale of Towy—to say nothing of its 
being the most classic spot in 
if Dyer and Twm Sion Catti (the 

and the Brigand) can make it 
so—is the unrivalled excellence of 
its fly-fishing. The natives will tell 
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yon aai you have nothing more to 
o than just throw in your line, and 
pull out sewen or salmon—which 
yupe I cannot say I found it 
30. uce a fish ever rose to my 
fly ; T never even got so much as a 
nibble ; and yet I have seen a grin- 
ning, bare-legged urchin, hardl 


ing up to my watch-chain, 
out, only a worm at the of 
a pin-hook, a fine, ing sewen, 


which but the moment before had 


been — with my fly, and 
Daking we believe tiie rascal = 
that he was going to bolt it. This 


convinces me that it is not skill, but 
luck, that is required in angling, else 


I should certalaly have exhausted than this 


the river. 

I very soon, therefore, got tired 
of fly-fishing—for one does not like 
to be the constant butt and laughing. 
stock of the finny tribe—and layin 


aside i 
erent ran 


out the most pict ue glens 
waterfalls, castles, aad mountains of 
the district. I misquoted Dyer in 
the “ thrush-grove” at Grongar Hill; 
explored the Robber’s cave fast by 
the cataract springs of Towy ; watch- 
ed the fisherman paddling in their 
coracles across Tally Pool, and got 
ducked in attempting ditto ; and then 
having seen all that was to be seen 
in the neighborhood, crossed the 
Black Mountains in the direction of 
the distant Brecon, and ensconced 
— in the snug little village of 
wynnock. 

The locality of this hamlet plea- 
. sed me exceedingly. It was as 

quiet and retired and unassuming 
as a patriotic Patlander, lying far 
away from the beaten tract of tou- 
rists at the edge of a lonely moor, 
and i of one gli 


9 

-winding street, with a yew-shaded 

. church in its — crowded 
With ies of the local apotheca- 
 ry’s skill, hard by which stood an 


isolated, old-fashioned, little public- 
houge—the landlord called it a ho- 


tel '—entituled the Castle. At this But 


sean ee I took up my headquarters, 
as I had done before at Lian. 
dilo, occupied myself with strolling 
about the neighborhood, and filling 
my sketch-book with eraming of its 
most silvan, out-of-the-way bits of 


One evening, on my return home 


to wynnock from an excursion 
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which I had taken across the moor, 
I chanced to light on a small, soli- 
tary ruin, consisting of but a few 
brick walls. This ruin, which was 
scarcely more than a mile distant 
from the village, was perched on 
the brow of a table-land, forming a 
gradual slope in front, which had 
once, no doubt, been a garden or 
paddock, but was now in the last 
stage of decay. I have been fami- 
liar with ruins from childhood—I 
was brought up under the shadow 
of the old, crumbling walls of Read- 
ing Abbey—yet I know not that I 
ever saw one which more impressed 
me with a stern sense of desolation 
is. A sentiment breathed 
out from its dead brick walls deep- 
er than any which even the mo- 
nastic relics of Tintern Abbey had 
called up in my mind. There the 
picturesque helps to relieve and 
mellow one’s sense of melancholy ; 
but here all was decay and death in 
its most bald, — , undisguised, 
and homely form. Castellated 
and monastic ruins are abundant 
rag ong Wales; but this was 
the family mansion, or manor- 
house, in that condition I had yet 
met with. 

Singular, said I, as I paced its con- 
fined interior, that so plain, unaspir- 
ing a domicile should have been al- 
lowed to become so utter a wreck, 
without an effort being made to pre- 
serve it. Castles and monasteries, 
we all know, run to seed quite as a 
matter of course; indeed they seem 
built for no other purpose than to 
serve the turn of the novelist and 
landscape-painter; for in the first 
place, their vast extent prevents their 

ing fitly kept up; and secondly. 


their owners having usually been of 


ling, that class whose rank and .connect- 


ions have forced them to take a lead- 
ing part in the civil broils of the pe- 
riod, they have of necessity risen or 
fallen—and in the game of war, few 
rise the winners with the party to 
which they had attached themselves. 
this could scarcely have been 
the case in the instance before me. 
The house had belonged to no pow- 
erful turbulent noble, but evidently 


to some — in the i middle 
walks o e—pro e t 
man of the villa A conval, 


sporting Welsh squire, the very last 
rson to sacrifice his interests to 
ambition. Yet was it swept 
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wholly to destruction, and with it, 
most likely, the family who had once 
called it their own ! 

My curiosity veing strongly excit- 
ed on this subject, Í no sooner re- 
turned to “mine inn,” than I sum- 
moned the landlord thereof, stated 
the particulars of my discovery, and 
demanded explanation at his hands. 
This was ungrudgingly afforded me. 
The house in question, said Boniface, 
had been in a dilapidated state ever 
since the year 1770—though it was 
not at that period in the hopeless 
condition in which it now was—and 
the family to whom it had belonged 
(the Lords of the Manor) had, as I 
anticipated, wholly past away, with- 
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out leaving any other trace of their 
existence, than a few movuldering 
brick walls. In answer to my fur- 
ther inquiries, the man acquainted 
me with all the circumstances con- 
nected with the decay of the manor- 
house, just as he had heard them de- 
— a hundred — by his re- 
t, w ad long since 
to the place appointed Sor all 
——— As this “Tale of m 
ndlord” strongly interested me, 
took notes of it at the time, and from 
those notes have com the sub- 
joined narrative, which I have told 
m my own manner, though without 
materially altering the substance of 
honest Boniface’s communication. 


Cuapter Ii. 


It was late on a summer evening, 
in the year 1788, when the father of 
the present landlord owned the ta- 
vern to which I have alluded in the 
foregoing chapter, that a stranger, 
fatigued apparently with a long day’s 
journey, entered the snug, well- 
sanded little coffee-room, and re- 
questing to be shown into a private 
apartment, ordered supper and a 

. He was a man whom an ex- 
pert physiognomist would have 
guessed to be about forty-three years 
of age, though on a first superficial 
glance he seemed considerably 
older, for his shoulders were slightly 
bent, his hair y, the fire of his 
dark eye something quenched, and 
an lo — D o are: 

ether he a e one on 
“isn grief had Faid her heaviest 
hand, but who had not surrendered 
himself to her domination without a 
fierce struggle. 

Struck with his reserved and com- 
manding ‘air, the landlord ushered 
him, with one of his profoundest 
obeisances, into his own private 
room, and then hurried off to get 
ready the best supper his establish- 
ment afforded—a superfluous task, for 
the stranger, possibly from ill health, 
or what was more likely, from over- 
fatigue, did but sorry — to tho 
tender white pullet and the delicious 
curru; but just picking a few mouth- 
fuls, and drinking a small glass of 
ale, rose from table, and summoned 
Boniface into his presence. 

“ I suppose,” said he, “I can have 
accommodation here for a few nights, 
till I have completed some arrange- 


ments that I am about to form for my 
future residence in this neighbor- 
hood 1” 

“Yes sure, sir,” replied the de- 
lighted landlord, —— ee F 
every thing—a capita , fles 
fowl. and such ale !—ah, sir, I'll be 
bound you haven’t tasted the like for 
many a day ; a hogshead of it, which 
I keep expressly for such gentlefolks 
as you, was brewed when the last 
Mr. Glendovery went abroad, now 
near eighteen years since.” 

“Glendovery !” inquired the 
strangers “and pray who may he 

qn” 


“Oh, the gentleman that owned 
the old Manor-House that you see 
to your right on entering the vil- 


pt 
o 


“I marked it particularly ; it is a 
fine building ; what a pity it is in such 
a ruinous condition !’ 

“That’s what we all say, but 
there’s no help for it.” 

“Why so; is it not inhabited ?” 

“ Yes, there’s an old woman in it 
who ae rent mo pe for the pur- 
pose of keeping it tidy, in case any 
one should be di san | to purchase 
it. Evans, our attorney, to whose fa- 
ther the last owner sold it, is con- 
stantly nearing to get rid of it, 
for he cannot afford to live in it him- 
self, or even make such as 
would render it habitable.” , 

“You say the last owner. Is he 
dead, then ?” 

“Yes; we heard that he died 
abroad some ten or a dozen years 
since.— But, Lord bless me, sir, iu 
have not drank your ale! Well, I 
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never—Pray, do taste it: my wife 
calls it meat and drink too, and she’s 
a first-rate judge.” 

“I should be happy to do justice 
to your ale, my friend, but really I 
am so fati that I have wholly 
lost my appetite. Let my room, 
therefore, be got ready for my re- 
ception.—And harkee, Mr. Land- 
lord,” added the stranger, in a grave 
stern tone, “be sure you do not let 
me be disturbed on any pretence 
whatever. When wearied, as I am 
just now, I am apt to be restless at 
night ; so if you should hear me stir- 
ring about my chamber, you will 
know the reason.” 

“Oh certainly, sir. But if you'd 
try this litfle specific,”—here the 
landlord pointed to the cwrrw, “I'd 
answer for your sleeping like a 


“Enough, enough, sir,” said the 
stranger, impatiently ; “go and do 
as I have desired you, and above all 
do not forget my warning.” And so 
saying, he motioned the man from 
arne his gi 

ing seen his guest snugly en- 
sconced in his doraitcry, the Jand. 
lord went into the kitchen, where his 
wife sat e ing him, and inform- 
ed her of the stranger’s orders,which, 
as might have been anticipated, set 
both on the qui vive. 

“ And pray what sort of a person 
may he be?” inquired the landlady, 
applying the jg to her lips. 

“Why, a -proudish, half ci- 
vilish sort of a body—but quite the 
gentleman, — e does not take 
tomy good ale. However, if he pays 
well for it—and I’m sure he must 
have money, he orders one about so 
—I’m not the man to quarrel with 
his tastes.” 5 

“Nor I. But, for all that, David, 
it’s as well to keep a sharp look-out 
—there’s many a fine-dressed man 
with never a shilling in his pocket.” 

“Right, dame; but the stranger’s 
none of that sort, I’ll swear, for he 
talks of coming to live among us.” 

“Why, that certainly alters the 
case, David, and we can’t be too ci- 
vil to him, although he is such a 

ueer body as to talk of walking 
about his room at night, merely be- 
cause he is knocked up with fa- 


x (<7 

tie this sort of conversation be- 
tween the good dame and her yoke- 
fellow time Fo uae at length 
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the black, tall kitchen clock striking 
eleven, and all being silent in the 
stranger’s chamber, t le gave 
up all further idea of watching, and 
marched off to bed. 

Scarcely, however, had they got 
into their first nap, when they were 
roused by a quick tread in the cham. 
ber beside them, which was that 
wherein the stran slept. The 
landlord was the te hear the 
noise, and instantly jumping out of 
bed, ran to the door, where he stood 
listening in a perfect fever of curio- 

ity. some minutes he heard 
nothing more than tram p— 
tramp across the floor, but presently 
there was a deep groan, followed 
by a piercing scream. ily awa- 
king his Boniface proceeded 
to dress himself; but before either 
could complete their toilet, another 
scream, louder than the former, rung 
through the house, and in less than 
ten minutes the whole establishment, 
headed by the landlord, and tailed 
by the landlady, were halting at the 
stranger’s door, uncertain whether 
to recede or advance. As, however, 
the groans still continued, and the 
poor man seemed in t pain, it 
was voted, nem. con., that the door, 
which was but on the latch, should 
be opened; which was accordingly 
done, and the whole picturesque 
party poured, like a torrent, into the 
room 


And here they witnessed a spec- 
tacle that might have appalled far 
bolder spirits. In the centre of the 
floor stood the stranger, who, it was 
manifest, had never undressed, with 
his arms extended, as if waving off 
some blasting object, his eyes fix- 
ed, his teeth clenched, his white, 
shivering lips apart, and his whole 
air and countenance that of a de- 
moniac. For a brief — he ap- 

d unconscious of the presence 
o the — but o — he 

e recognise them, , as 

c, he became instantly cool and 
collected, and, darting a fierce look 
on the landlord, asked him how he 
had dared disobey his injunctions; 
and, without waiting for his reply, 
rushed to the door for the purpose 
of ejecting the party, who, misinter- 
preting his abrupt movement, and 
taking for granted that he was a lu- 
natic thirsting for their blood, did 
not wait to offer explanation or a 
logy, but hurried, with a devil-take- 
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the-hindmost unceremoniousness, to 
the staircase, down which they all 
plunged headlong, while the stran- 

r, without deigning to take the 

ightest notice of their situation, 
coolly locked his door, and retired 
to rest. 

The next morning when he came 
down to breakfast, the first thing he 
did was to ring for the landlord, and 
seeing the poor man’s embarrass- 
ment, at once turned the conversa- 
tion on the subject of the precedin 
night’s interruption, observing, wit 
a forced effort at indifference— 
“Doubtless you must have fancied 


my behavior st last night ; but — 
I warned ou how liable I was to af- 


fections of this nature,and you should 
have been advised. The truth is, I 
was laboring under a violent spas- 
modic attack, to which I have been 
subject for years, and which always 
affects me according to the greater 
or less degree of fatigue I have un- 


— 

“ Well, come now, I am heartily 

—— bat this,” yi honest 
vid, brightening up, “for, to sa 

the truth, sir, my wife and myself 

had almost begun to think” —— 

“Sir, I beg in future you will con- 
fine your thoughts to your own 
affairs, and leave me to think of 
mine.’ Then, putting on a more af- 
fable manner, the stranger added,— 
“You told me yesterday that a Mr. 
Evans was now in ion of the 
Manor-House; I shall be glad to have 
some talk with him on the subject, 
for as my health requires mountain 
air and strict seclusion, I do not see 
that I can do better than occupy the 
house in question.” 

* Occupy ?” said Boniface, “why 
there are scarcely four habitable 
rooms in the whole building !” 

“No matter for that, I require but 
little accommodation, for Iam an old 
traveller, and have slept many a 
night on the bare ground before 
now.” 

“Hem, a military man, I guess,” 
thought the landlord—“Well, just as 
your honor pleases.” 

a Exactly so, my good friend, and 
as I am an enemy to all unnecessary 
delays, we will settle this matter at 
once. Be good enough, therefore, 
to inform Mr. Evans that I shall be 
glad to see him here this evening, 
and mean time I will just takea 
out and inspect this ruin ;” and ac- 


‘a place 
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cordingly after despatching a hasty 

breakfast, the stranger sauntered 

— in the direction of the Manor- 
ouse. 


The morning was one that might 
have inspired even a stockjobber ; 
the air was fresh and perfumed with 
the breath of a thousand wild-flow- 
ers; the dews were ae up 
from the valleys; the clouds rolling 
off like smoke from the mountains ; 
birds singing ; cattle lowing; plough- 
men whistling merrily as they went 
slouching home to their breakfasts, 
with their coats flung across their 
shoulders, and their swarthy hands 
ever and anon across their 

ipping brows ; in a word, the spi- 
rit of universal cheerfulness lay soft 
and sunny upon earth. But the 
niagara in no mood to enjoy 
the hness and laughter of this 
mercurial morning; by him the 
sights and sounds of nature were 
unheeded ; and he — his way, 
alone and thoughtfi ly, pausing aa d 
for an instant to kiss the ruddy ch 
of a fine little boy who stood bare- 
footed, at a cottage-door, pla fully 

a 


mocking the blythe tones of a black- 
bird tbat hung above him in a wick- 
er cage. 


A quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought the stranger to the Manor- 
House, when, after halting to ex- 
amine the building, as if to ascer- 
tain whether it were still fit to be 
tenanted, he hastened up the gra- 
dual hill that sloped downwards to 
the road in front, and tapping lightly 
at the parlor window—for the door 
had neither bell nor knocker—an old 
woman who was seated there at 
breakfast, came forth and gave him 
admittance. 

The interior of the building did 
not belie the account which the 
lord had given of it. The hall was 
call for the four winds ot 
heaven ; the floors, which were only 
half covered with a coarse, 
drugget, creaked beneath the light- 
est tread; the windows were hung 


with dusty cobwebs, decked, like- 


an anatomical museum, with in- 
numerable skeletons of flies and 
spiders long since defunct ; and the 
doors, whose hi were rustier 
than the shield of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, shook, when clapped to, like 
a fat man in the cholic. Nor was 
the garden in the rear in much bet- 
ter condition. Weeds usurped the 
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place of flowers, and the rank grass 
even among the interstices of 
e paved stones in the yard ; while 
a ditch, half mud half water, its sur- 
face dotted with tadpoles, went 
crawling and stinking along at a 
nail’s pace, dividing the garden 
from a patchy, half shaven meadow, 
oa which a lean donkey, itself a ruin, 
was with difficulty picking up a sub- 
sistence. 
The stranger, who was close fol- 


lowed by the old woman, surveyed 
this spectacle of decay with the lia 


ful interest it was so well calculated 
to excite, in a heart accessible only 
to the more sombre feelings— these 
ings being not a little increased 
by the loquacity of the ancient dame, 
which he in vain endeavored to 
repress. Ave = had rp aed 
inspected the lower part of the 
house, he ascended a “ most musical, 
most melancholy ” staircase which 
brought him to the head of a gallery, 
along which ran a suite of four to- 
sized rooms. Pausing at the 
nearest of these, his attendant, think- 
ing of course that he wished to enter, 
drew a bunch of keys from her 
pocket, and before he was aware 
of her design, flung the door open. 
This apartment was, if possible, in 
a still worse plight than even the 
lower oues: for the walls were drip- 
ping with damp, and full of crac 
and crevices; the curtains, eaten 
into a thousand holes by moths, were 
silvered all over with their powdery 
plumage : and in the hearth, upon a 
w shavings, lay the corpse of a 
skinny, gray-whiskered rat, who had 
eviden ied of that malady to 
ma rub Street is so peculiarly 
e 


The stranger's eyes no sooner tra- 
velled over this room, than a violent 
shuddering came over him, and he 


instantly passed on, sa in a 
husk tone of voice, while fe but- 
toned. up his coat, * Shut the door, 
woman ; the air of this apartment is 
quite chilling.” 

“And no wonder, sir, for we sel- 
dom enter it. Indeed, I do not sup- 
pose that the door has been opened 
a dozen times since the death of 
Mr. Glendovery.. Ah, sir, that was 
a sad business, Only think of a 

oung gentleman dying of apoplexy, 
Jost when he was about to get mar- 
ried. Sad case, sir; warn’t it?” 

While the old woman was thus 
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indulging her love of gossip, the 
stranger, on whom, as an i 

the death-like chill of the Manor. 
House had operated with injurious 
effect, hurried away from her down 
stairs, and without waiting to be 
shown the more habitable parts of 
the building, made he best of his 
way back to the village. 

n the evening, after dinner, Mr. 
Evans introduced himself. He was 
an off-hand, familiar young fellow, 
one of those officious busy-bodies 
who, negligent of their own, are con- 


.stantly prying ‘nto other people’s ` 
affairs. He had been bred an attor- 


ney, which had sharpened a natu- 
y acute intellect, but having been 
left a small competency by his fa- 
ther, just enough to enable him to 
take rank among the magnates of the 
village, he had abandoned his legal 
pursuits, for that more congenial one 
petals about the neighbor- 
hood, and acquainting himself with 
the name, fortune, connections, and 
so forth, of every new comer. Yet 
though possessed by the demon of 
inquisitiveness, Evans was not with- 
out his redeeming points. He was 
frank, social, good-natured, and full 
of that tenacious bull-dog cou 
which, with the majority, stands its 

r in the stead of nobler qua- 
ities. Moreover, he piqued him- 
self on being “a sturdy Briton,” one 
who stood up for the independence 
of his order, and had no idea of ac- 
knowledging a superior. His one 
favorite aphorism was, “an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,” 
which our sensitive publican never 
heard, without shifting about un- 
— in his seat, and casting a sort 
of half-repentant glance at the scores 
on his slate, which hung above the 
kitchen door. In person, Evans was 
broad and bull-necked, with legs of 
the solidity of mile-stones, a nose 
that turned up like a fish-hook, and 
red, raw hands like a carrot. 

Such a man was scarcely likely 
to render himself acceptable to one 
so reserved and haughty as the stran- 
ger, who accordingly took a dislike 
to him at the ete glance. How- 
ever, as he bid fair to serve his turn, 
he concealed his dis and at once 
entered upon the subject that had 
brought them together, by proposing 
forthwith to take up his abode at the 
Manor-House, to which the other, 
—though not without some surprise 
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at the suddenness of the resolution 
—unhesitatingly acceded; and the 
bargain being struck, the stranger 
was the very next day put into pe 
session of the house, his travelling 
apparatus sent on to him from Swan- 
sea, and what few repairs and arti- 
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cles of furniture he wanted, lied 
to him by the auctioneer of Plass- 
wynnock— go auctioneer in a se- 
questered Welsh village being al- 
ways that most ordinary and com- 
monplace of characters, a “ univer- 


sal genius.” , 


Cuarter III. 


The stranger had now been near- 
ly a month resident at the Manor- 
House, byt so secluded were his 
habits, that little more was known 
of him than on the first day when he 
made his appearance in the village. 
The curiosity of the gossips was 
consequence strongly excited, an 
frequent and searching were the 
questions put to his one female do- 
mestic by the landlord of the Castle ; 
but though quite willing enough, the 

irl was unable to answer them ; for 
during the day she saw little or no- 
thing of her master, and at twilight, 
when she had set forth his scant 
re she was invariably ejecte 
like the maid-servants from Com. 
modore Trunnion’s garrison. 

Two facts, however, were ascer- 
tained — first, that his name was 
Dwarrys; and secondly, that though 
not rich, he was by no means defi- 
cient in the inestimable gifts of the 
pocket. But beyond these points, 
the village could ascertain nothing— 
a disappointment which it took as 
much to heart as if a grievous insult 
had been put upon it. “ Who is this 
Great Unknown?’ was now the 
incessant cry of the coterie at the 
Castle. In vain Evans set every en- 
gine to work to fathom the moment- 
ous mystery ; in vain waylaid the 
stranger (for so I shall continue to 
call him)-in his outgoings and his 
incomings ; in vain called at the Ma- 
nor-House, under the pretence of 
suggesting such repairs as might be 
n for his better accommo- 
dation ; and, on one occasion, went 
the extreme length of inviting him 
to dinner; his familiar advances 
were always coldly repulsed—an 
affront to his self-love which inspired 
him with an absolute hatred for the 
stranger. 

Nor was this aversion confined to 
him alone. The whole village, more 
or less, partook of it, and in the bit- 
terness of baffled curiosity, came to 
the conclusion that the stranger was 
no other than some broken-down 


roué, who had eloped from his cre- 
ditors. Some even went so fat as to 
assert that he was a felon broke loose 
from jail ; while the sexton, who was 
a firm believer in supernatural ex- 
istences, hinted his suspicions that 
he was a direct importation from 
Tophet. Ah, how severe is the 
nalty those must pay who affect to 
above their neighbors ! There is no- 
thing society so much resents as this. 
Crime may be forgiven, but not want 
of sympathy. To win the world’s 
esteem, one must walk side by side 


with it, give in to its cap ices, and 
view it its own level; to stand 
coldly aloof, or look down on it 
from the fancied elevation of one’s 
own mind, is to mortity its self-con- 
ceit, and become the object of its 
special hostility. 

Mean time, according to the best 
accounts that could be collected, the 
“piel Sa health fast declined. Yet 
he adopted no precautions to im- 
prove it, but let Nature take her 
course, careless apparently whi- 
ther that course might tend. His 
sole amusement consisted in ram- 
bling by day about the most seclud- 
ed spots in the district; and at 
nightfall, when the red lights were 
gleaming from the cottage windows, 
and the smith’s anvil was silent, and 
the children’s glad voices were hush- 
ed in sleep, he would sit for hours 
among the tombs in the churchyard, 
which few cared to pass after the 
bat had once commenced his circling 
fight round the grey spire. 

have said that the neighborhood 
was remarkable for its picturesque 
beauty. A A en EmA 
e a pai ar, about 
two miles distant from the village, 
was unsurpassed in quiet unassum.- 
ing loveliness by any scene in the 
principality. This was a small eme- 
mo pean valley, hemmed close 
round by sloping hills, which, in 
the summer season, shone a wavin 
sea of golden blossoms, musical wit 
bees, and redolent of perfume. 
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th 
mek tree 
with a clear tinkling:sou 
by a wooden bridge, and turning a 
— at the head onnaa where 
one grey moss- cotta 
with a honeysuckle porch in front 
ning on a small strip of a garden 
t served the double purpose of or- 
nament and utility, one half being 
full of flowers, and the other of ve. 
bles. Solitude lay on this se- 
questered nook like a dream; it was 
a resting-place for a troubled Sars 
— still, so — oa cheerful ! 
—and here accordingly the stranger 
would often come, and, as well as a 
nature which knew no May-day 
would permit, surrender himself up 
to that calm subdued spirit of medi- 
tation which is so apt to steal over 
the mind, even when plunged in the 
depths of affliction. Here, in the 
mellow flush of evening, he would 
be seen by the miller and his you 
family on their return home reclined 
on the fresh sward by the brook, 
sometimes lost in placid reverie, but 
oftener wandering to and fro in that 
restless moody state which bespeaks 
a soul struggling to recover that 
peace which is gone for ever. 
One day, when the stranger was 
leaning over the bridge gazing to- 
wards the airy far-stretching uplands 


the centre of this lit- 
a pebbly brooklet 


that sentinelled this Arcadian valley, y 


he was startled by a lively whistle, 
and looking round, discovered Evans 
with a fly-rod in his hand close at 
his elbow. — 

i is, Mr. Dwarrys,” 
said the attorney, with his usual 
blunt familiarity. The stranger cold- 
ly bowed, but made no answer. “I 

not know whether you are fond 
of fly-fishing,” continued the perse- 
vering attorney ; “but if so, you are 
welcome to a throw with my rod; 
the sewen rise uncommonly we 
hereabouts.” And he handed over 
his rod to the stranger, who, how- 
ever, refused taking it, saying,—— I 
thank you, sir; but I am no angter.” 
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“ Indeed !—h for that 
—nothing like fishing to kill an idie 
or 80.” 


“Very likely, to those who have 
nothing better to do with thom- 
selves,” replied the stranger with a 
sneer; at the same time moving 


“But what, sir!” — — 
ger, turning sharp round on 3 
ú my time le precious, and I have 
D Senne to waste it in idle gos. 

p- 

“I was ing to observe, 
that as I het — way, per» 
haps we might walk her.” 

“Sir,” replied the nger, with 
difficulty suppressing the inclination 
= oo K cowo ho non Fate 
“i can partiy guess your 
making this’ uncalled. for offer, and 


- beg leave to decline it. You and I 


have met oftener than one at least 
of us desires ; and if such annoyance 
is persisted in, I shall find some me- 
thod for putting a stop to it. This 
neighborhood is quite wide enough 
for both, so there is no occasion for 
one to be constantly intruding him- 
self into the other’s presence. Geod 
morning, sir; f wish you success in 


our sport. 

“The proud meolent upstart!” 
said the attorney, sturg to the grer 
by this cavalier behavior. “So he 
declines all my civilities—and with 
contempt, too! Well, he is the first 
who ever did so with impunity. 
Haughty as he is, I'll soon bring him 
to his level, or my name’s not——. 
Damn this fly! it falls with such a 
splash into the water, that not a 
sewen will rise to #—and he thinks 
he has baffled me +—Good, but we'll 
soon see who is the shrewder of the 
two.” And hastily putting up hié 
tackle, the attorney marched home, 
sputtering all the way like a roasted 
potato. 


Cuarte IV. 


“And so the refuses to 
have any thing to say to you?” asked 


of the magnates of the village, in the 
private room of the Castle; “can’t 


the landlord of Evans, as the latter say I think the ‘better of him for 
—— concluded his account of giving himself such airs; but what 


above interview, while seated 
one evening, in company with some 


can you expect from a man who has 
never once ordered a bottle of my 
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ale since he’s been at the Manor- 
Hbuse?” i 


+ n ; 
— rpe — worse n 
t,” observ apothecary, wi 
an expression of face as bitter as his 
own physic, “though he’s dying by 
inches, as any one may see who looks 
at him, not a single summons have I 
had from him. But he’s mad, 
poor gentleman, which accounts for 


“Not a doubt of it,” rejoined Bo. 
niface, “for to say nothing of his ex- 
traordinary conduct here one night, 
I’m told he scarcely touches a mouth- 
ful from sunrise to sunset.” ; 

“ che hain !” chimed in the curate, 
an oily little man, round as a beer 
barrel, with a hot copper nose and 
broad, moony face that h out a 

of defiance to care; “there is 
evidently something preying on his 
mind, for lights are often seen in his 
room at a time when all decent folks 
should be a-bed; and then he looks 
so black when one happens to meet 
him !—just for all the world, Doctor, 
like one of your patients after a 
week’s physicking. 

“Uncommon odd!” observed the 
A00 ord, shaking his head myste- 


fi y. ` 

“ But that’s not all,” resumed the 
curate, “for many a night has he 
been seen sitting alone a grave 
in the churchyard; and once, as I 
myself was passing the Manor-House 
on my way home after supping with 
the auctioneer, I — au 
proceeding from the apartment 
which he Fababits, that if I had not 
luckily bethought me of a prayer or 
two, I’m convinced I should 


“Poor gentleman,” said the com- 
rma pr landlady, “I’ve no doubt 
e’s lost his wife, for nothing else 
could affect him so.” 
though — looked as if he 
t re were many more se- 
rious calamities in life than the loss 
of a wife, but as, like the best of us, 
he was considerably under the sway 
of the petticoat, he did not give ut- 
terance to his thoughts. 
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While this conversation was goi 
forward, the attorney — in & 
state of sulky reverie, but the instant 
the curate talked of the churchyard 
he was all attention. — ` 

“I cannot conceive,” he said, 
“ what the fellow can want there. No 
good, 1’ll swear.” 

“Perhaps he’s a resurrectionist,” 
hinted the Apothecary ; “the Caer- 
marthen Journal says they’re very 
much abroad just now.” 

. “I should not wonder,” said 
Evans, “he looks exactly like one.” 

At this instant a loud knocking 
was heard at the door. 

“ Hark,” said the landlord, “ what 
noise is that? Pray God it be not 


the — come to”——— - 

‘Before he could complete the sen- 
tence the door was thrown violently 
back on its hinges, and in rushed 
the sexton, e as a ghost, and 
spotted from head to foot with dirt, 
who, dropping into a chair, roared 
out with the of a Boanerges, 
“Qh Lord, oh I’ve seen the 
Devil !” 

“The Devil!” faltered the land- 
lord, “my stars, only think !” 

“And, pray, where did you meet 
him ?” asked Evans, laughing. ` 

“In the churchyard ; he started up 
from behind a tomb ai the very mo- 
ment as I was passing.” 

“ Hah ! indeed !” replied the attor- 
ney, with singular earnestness, “ and 
what did he say? What was he do- 


ings. 

i a e y Dac  gesah 
ganes composure a 
raught of cørrw, hastened to grati 
e company’s curiosity; and in 
order that I may do the same with 
my readers, it is necessary that I 
go back a few hours in my narra- 


tive. 

There had been a fair held that 
ing in the neighboring little 
town of Llanurth, at which the sex- 
ton, who was also a bit of a farmer, 
had — for — — 
— some o m- 
stock. ving acoomipliahed’ tie 
sale tly to his satisfaction, he 
was t returning home, when he 
chanced to meet an old friend who 
lived within a stone’s throw of the 
town, and who insisted on his finish- 
ing the evening with him, to which 
the sexton, having a few hours 
on hand, readily acceded. As is 
usual on such occasions, the cwrrio 
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to sa — of the supplemental’ 
conch bowl, flew rapidly hand dwarf 
to hand ; ion, after 


on on the well 
apparition of the “man without the 
head — very rare phenomenon), 
who been again seen by deaf 
Dick, the drunken cobler, among 


April, at length settled down into a 
discussi -accredited 


the ruins of Cerrig-Cennan Castle. 
At the period to which this tale 
refers, lower classes of Welsh 


were notorious for their faith in 
these local hobgoblinisms ; and none 
more go than the sexton, who ac- 
ingly swallowed his friend’s 
story with all the zeal of a devotee, 
repaying him with others of a like 
character, until the dropping of the 
sun behind the biforked Brecon Van 
warned him that it was time to re- 
turn home. | 
The first part of his road lay 
through some low meadows to the 
rear of Lianurth, but the last and by 
far the largest portion across a wild 
tract of moor, which was seldom or 
never traversed after sunset. Now 
the worthy grave-digger, who was 
something of the timidest, had an 
instinctive horror of a solitary trip 
over a waste like this at such an 
hour, which the legends he had been 
istening to contributed not a little 
to strengthen; so he pursued his 
way across it with the same misgiv- 
ings with which a schoolboy crosses 
a churchyard when the wind is at 
work among the tombs; striving to 
: pluck up confidence by whistli 
a few bars of a sprightly tune, an 
halting every now and then to see 
if he could discover any belated 
traveller like himself, on whose com- 
pany he might fasten himself. But 
all was perfect solitude—all too was 
silence, except the faint sluggish 
trickling of an unseen stream, or the 
moaning of the breeze over thè un- 
sheltered desert. 
the time that he had accom- 
plis a third of his distance, the 
torches which sunset had lit up in 
the west, one by one went out, and 
the moor lay, far and wide, a black 
i before him ; while the 


forms in the gloom. As 
man hurried on his road, he chanced 
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to stumble against one of these 
onka whose — oe 
rojected over the pathway; 
fancying in his bewilderment that ft 
was neither more nor less than a 


hobgobli radventure the mar 
without the —who had started 


up to waylay him, he began, in the 
true proieastonal spirit, to mutter the 
first words of the burial service ; but 
finding that no further opposition 
was he a faint taugh 
at his own weakness, and on, 
thumping his breast, and his 
hat desperately over his brows, as if 
to say “ Who's afraid ?” 

Scarcely, however, had he screw- 
ed his courage to the sticking poiat, 
when he saw, about thirty y be- 
fore him, a dim moving light—one 
of those ignes fatui which are so often 
seen playing on the surface of mar- 
shy grounds; but which, as a matter 
of course, he mistook fora 
— eloped from a prea bake 

or the express ivi 
a friendly hint that his boar was 
come. The faint rustling of the wind 
among the reeds that fringed this 
morass went far to confirm his conjec- 
ture, for, in his prepared ear, it soun- 
ded exactly like the whispering of 
unearthly voices. Here was a pre- 
dicament ! What should he do? How 
should he escape it? To go forward, 
would be to rush on his doom; to 
wait till the moon should rise—the 
guardian moon before whose blessed 
radiance all Welsh spirits make a 
int of vanishing—would be to wait 
or hours, chilled to the bone, and 
ague-stricken by the unwholesome 
dews ; and as for going back and 
stopping out allenight at Llanurth— 
what would his wife say ? and as this 
idea flashed across the sexton’s ad- 
dled brains, there arose with it the 
vision of a lean, wizen- , shrew- 
ish old woman, seated alone, with 
looks as black as the night, by a cot- 
tage window at a supper table, on 
which lay, covered up between twọ 
plates, some eggs and, bacon, quite 
spoiled—having been fried a full 
hour sin ther with a hearth- 
broom, which the i temper- 
oder sleepy eyes towards the clock, 
er y eyes towards: 

clutched in a fist évidently accus- 


ted tomed to wield such a weapon with 
good formidable effect. 


This domestic vision terrified the 
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perplexed sexton nearly as much as 
the warning light before him ; even 
pow, in fancy, he felt the hearth- 
broom anointi his shoulders, 
while, to consummate his —— 
he found that the track which he 
been hitherto pursuing was no longer 
discernible. The case being thus 
desperate, he allowed himself no 
er time for consideration, but 
struck off at once to the left—-a direc- 
tion which he knew could not take 
him very iar out of his road—the 
moor being already more than half 
—and would enable him to 
steer clear of that ghastly gummer 
which the Welsh t holds in 
such superstitious horror. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this new track, 
after leading him through many a 
shallow marsh and steep rugged hol- 
low, brought him out on the — 
rt of the moor—a long table-land, 
in the centre of which stood a gibbet, 
whereon hung the skeleton of a 
amuggler who had long since been 
hung in chains. As the sexton, who 
was now pertectly acquainted with 
his locality, h the sullen creak 
of the dry bones swinging in the 
wind, a new horror came over him; 
he made sure—eo ever active and 
versatile is the imagination of fear— 
that the murderer’s ghost was pur- 
suing him, and this giving the last 
quickening impulse to his excited 
nerves, he ded off at a desperate 
full gallop, never once daring to halt 
or look behind him, lest he might 
gee the white shining skeleton face 
grinning over his shoulder. 

Away like the wind he flow, slap- 
dash through brook, and fen, and 
ditch—ascending here, descending 
there—while the crafty mountain 
raven flew screaming above his head, 
with its dismal “ » cureq, Cu- 
req,” as if it anticipated its prey, till 
he reached the edge of the moor, 
which led him one or two in- 
tervening ows into his own 
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churchyard, at the entrance of the 
village. Here, one would suppose, 
the sexton would have felt quite at 
home; but no—hi d had ine 
creased his nervous apprehensions, 
and he rattled along the old avenue 
of yews with the swiftness of a 
hunted hare, stumbling over graves, 
and knocking his shins against head- 
stones, with a most irreverent feel- 
ing towards the genius loci. And 
now he is in tke very middle of the 
churchyard, when suddenly, just as 
he is passing a particular tomb, “a 
gigantic figure, robed in a velvet 
l, with horns on his head, flaming 
saucer eyes, and smelling strongly 
of sulphur”—so ran the good man’s 
own account—started up, and stood 
full in his path. He had had no 
previous notice of this apparition— 
heard no sound—it seemed to 
rise u 
and 


at once out of the earth; 
eeling — therefore, 
that it was devil, he rushed 
roaring into the Castle, as being the 
— place of refuge he could 

nd. 

“Very odd!” said the landlord, 
ing over the jug of cwrrw to the 
indemnifying him 


gs. 
“Very,” rejoined the attorney ; 
who nevertheless had a pretty strong 
suspicion as to who was the appari- 


tion. 
Scarcely had the dissyllable es- 
caped his lips, when a dark figure 


passed across the window near 
where the gossips were seated. The 
shadow no sooner caught the sex- 
ton’s eye, than turning towards it 
he exclaimed, relapsing. into his for- 
mer terrors, “ There he is—there he 
is again.” The company all started 
to their legs, and rushed to the win- 
dow, just in time to see a tall black 


form, shrouded from head to foot in 


a mantle, sweep by it. The attorney 
recognised the figure in an instant. 
It was the stranger! — 


Cuarrer V. 


About e week afterwards, Evans 
he to be passing the church- 
, on his return home from a 
morning walk, when just as he 
rea the swing gate that leads 
into it, he caught sight of the sex- 
ton, who was digging a grave close 


beside the spot where he had been 
so much startled by “the saucer 
eyes” and sulphurous exhalations of 

e stranger. Now, the attorney, as 
I have hinted before, was not the 
man to miss the opportunity of a 
quarter of an hour’s gossip, so he 
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‘forthwith joi ‘the sexton, and 
after rallying him on ‘his late panic 
—a sore subject, for the marks of 
the hearth-broom were a 
on the man’s shoulders—and 
asking him if he had heard aay 


more news about “tke old misan. — 


threpe of the Manor-House,”’ said, 
* You seem hard worked, Master 
Thomas.” ' 

* Yes,” ri — the — I have 
a good eig t re me. 
You remember Ferber Lewis, who 
Hived up by ‘the tu e” 

“ What, is he gone at last? Well, 
he’s been a long time making up his 
mind about it.” 

“ Died last week.” . 

“ By the visitation ef the Doctor, 
no doubt,” observed the attorney, 
with a knowing wink of his eye. 

“He, he, he! Like enough?’ 

E ra does ao wan wnan 
t ve, > Master Ou 
mas ?” — Evans. 

“That’s his widew’s look out. 
F — girl has given me ene 

ig the ve as as è, 
lest a Teor AA should 
have him up again ;” and kummi 
a brisk air, the sexton resumed h 
labors. 


“I my, Master Thomas,” conti- 
nued the attorney, after watching 
his companien in silence for a few 
minutes, “ar’n’t you digging too 
near that next grave ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Do you think 
I am no judge of distance? 
sides, only look at the churchyard, 
and tell me where there’s an inch of 
room to spare. Too near, indeed ! 
— how much you know about 
grave-digging.” 

But ears wes right; for after hav- 
ing dug to the depth of six feet and 
upwards, the sexton’s spade went 


- _ crashing against the side of the cof- 


fin in the adjacent grave, burst open 
its rotten boards, Sd aomi the skull 
of its tenant right into the open 


space. 

“ Bravo, ” said the attorney; “I 
told you I was right.” 

The — — — ba 
reply, but stooped to pick up 
skuli ; and glad of an opportanity 
to ch the subject of conversa- 
Í id, “ Well, of all the skulls 


tion, 
Tever yet had dealings with, never 
did I handle such a vy one as 
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this. Whata thick heag its owner 
snust have had.” 

“+ Ay, that’s a malady very com- 
mon hereabouts,” replied the at- 
torney ; “And pray who was its 
owner ?” 

“I suppose you'll find his name 
on the tomb-stone.” 

“ You’re right,” said Evans ; “here 
it is— Hugh Glendovery, obiit a: D. 
TH, etat 2.’ Glendovery—Glen- 
dovery!” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “ why, that's the 
name of the young squire who lived 
up at the or-House, and was 
found dead of a one morn- 
ing, as I have hea —— say.” 

“ Yes, sure,” rejoi the sexten, 
“you ought to recellect the stery 
well, for it was your father that — 
chased the house of s 
brother; Pm sure I remember the 
young gentleman’s death, for kis 
was one of the first graves 1 ever 
dug. Ah, {can’t dig nowas I could 
then ;” and he Idoked at his shrunk- 
en hands, and sighed. 

“Give me the skall,” said Evane. 
* Very heavy, certainly”—tossing it 
up as if it were a cricket ball—« un. 
common h s but, halloo, ħal- 
loo !—I say, Master Thomas, what, 
in God's name, is this? Why, here’s 
a long rusty nail dropped out of the 
ear.” j f 

“A — mari the — 

with astonishment, lke a 
easel haddock. 


“A nail, man—e nail, half as long 
as a carving knife. No wonder the 
skull fekt so weighty. Men arë not 
borh with nails in their ears—are 
they, 'Fom 1” 

“ Not that I knew of,” repked the 
sexton, who inte every thing 
that was said to him in the most lite- 
‘ral matter-of-fact spirit. 

“Then, depend on it, there’s been 
y here. But I see it ail ”— 
added Evans, in a hurried voice, as 
a sudden theught struck him—“I 
eee itall, Master Thomas. One bro- 
ther died—tho other went instantly 
abroed, to have died there 
—perhaps not. Perhaps ke may be 
living at this very moment; and if 
so, he would be about the stran- 
ger’s age. Singular, this never struck 
me before ! ought to have. sus- 

sted something wrong, from the 
follow’ fondness for that old house 
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—his constant visits to the church- 
yard, his gloom, his temper, and, 
above all, his dislike to associate 
with honest folks. However, I’m 
satisfied now !” | 
“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed the 
astounded gravedigger, “ who'd have 
thought it? But, do you really think 
there’s murder in the case ?” 
“Certain of it, Master Thomas. 
But no matter; for the present, 
mum’s the word.—Good bye. The 
affair will be cleared up soon.—A 
d sulky brute !—but I have him 
in my clutches now ,” and so say- 
ing, | vans restored the nail to its 
idi g-place, and putting the skull 
into his pocket, hurried off, while 
the sexton remained behind, stand- 
ing, not “like the statue that en- 
chants the world,” but leaning half 
stupified on his spade, like one who 
is himself enchanted. 
That same evening a slow firm 
step ascended the crazy staircase of 


the Manor-House. The stranger, who 
had heard the hall door—which was 


usually left merely on the latch after 
sunset, it being by day that he most 
apprehended the visits of bis offi- 
cious neighbors — and shut 
again with a clang that rung through 
the whole building, at first imagined 
that it was the servant taking her 
departure for the night, but soon the 
footsteps drew nearer, ‘and ere he 
could recover from his surprise at 
such an unexpected intrusion, the 
door flew wide open, and the attor- 
ney stood before him. 

“Inaolent !” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, advancing towards the intruder 
with a haughty mene ma hae ; 
“ What means this visit} Have I not 
already warned you?” 

“ Softly—softly,” replied the un- 
abashed attorney, casting a shrewd 

lance at his tenant's emaciated 
re; “I am not the man to be 
frightened by a few hard words. My 
errand here is one of justice. Ma 
me, sir, of justice—and, storm and 
bluster as you may, you shall not 
prevent me from discharging my 
duty. No, no, Mr. Glendovery.” 

“Glendovery !” faltered the stran- 
ger, quailing beneath the searching 
gaze of Evans; “ what do you mean, 
sir? My name is Dwarrys.” 

“J care not what it is now. My 
busineas concerns what it was eigh- 
teen years ago. Doubtless, sir, you 
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remember that aboot that period 
our? — 

“ I do—I do,” said the conscience. 
stricken man, flinging his clenched 
hands above his and — 
ing as if he had been shot ; “ he di 
a natural death. Who dares say he 
did not 1 99 ; 

“I said nothing about a natural 
death, sir.” 

“ No—no; nor I either. But my 
thoughts are troubled. I scarce know 
what I am saying.” 

“J can account for your agitation, 
Mr Glendovery,” said the attorney, 
with an ironical smile. 

“ Villain ! repeat but that word 
again, and, by the God above us, I 
lay you dead at my feet.” And, 
snatching up a pistol from the table, 
the stranger presented it at the at- 
torney’s head.—“ Now, sir,” he add- 
ed; “dare but to breathe but one 
syllable of that detested name again, 
= 1 pand this bullet through your 

“ Hah, indeed !” exclaimed Evang, 
at the same time drawing out the 
skull from his pocket, and holding 
it up full in the stranger’s faco— 
“fire, then! It will not be your first 
murder !” 

A loud piercing yell burst from 
the stranger, as he beheld this ghast- 
ly memento. The pistol dropped 

rom him, and staggering to the ta- 
ble, he buried his face in his hands, 
and — as if his every limb and 
muscle were convulsed and quiver- 
ing on the rack. 

“ So !” muttered Evans to himself, 
as he beheld this spectacle of heart- 
rending agony—“so! that shaft has 
— ai — He will — 
ly raise his n ;—no, pride 
has got a fall, and a devil of a Au it 
is. But, mercy on us! who could 
have supposed such a thing possible $ 
A murderer! The murderer of his 
own brother !—Horrible! Yet, curse 
me if I can help feeling for him after 
all,” continued the good -natured 
‘fellow, as, his first burst, of exulta- 
tion having subsided, a kindlier 
spirit came over him: “I hated him 
while he affected the superior, and 
treated meas if I were so much dirt 


beneath his feet; but now that he 


is helpless and in my power—now 
that one word from me can clap the 
han ’s rope about his neck, curse 
me if] thing I shall be able to bring 
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myself to pronounce it. Were he 
in sound health, I would do so with- 
out a moment's hesitation; but he 
is dying—dying as fast as man can 
die; broken-hearted, too, and suf- 
fering the torments of the damned ; 
and not the man to shorten the 
few hours he has let him. I know, 
I feel—I ought to act otherwise, but 
I was always a soft-natured fool ;” 
then, addressing himeelf to the stran- 


dang Dan cn be aa ut, 
is easy pity those who no 


longer have it in their power to af- 
fect our interests, or wound our self- 
love. In the majority of cases, pity 
is but conem SE its sharp edge 
taken off—a 
our strength and our ad s 
; of our triumph, and hi 
en sa — 
“Pity !” sai stranger, in 
on Evan's last words, and sta 4 
wildly about him, “who -talks o 
ity ? Pity for a convieted murderer! 
ay, never start, man, as if you had 
only just now discovered that I was 
an assassin. Could you not see 
‘ fratricide’ branded on my brow? 
Why, my own has shown it to 
me daily these eighteen years p”? 
As he said these words, 


continued, “that fiend’s face ! 


qyares 
woe 
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of. I ask not when, or by what 
means, you made this discovery ; 
enough for me to know t you 
bave made it, and that in revenge for 
fancied affronts, you have resolved 
on denouncing me to the world. 
sir, is it not s0?” 
“Such was my intention,” said 
the attorney, “but — but — nay, 
é—n it, what’s the use of mincing 
matters—in one word, then, Mr. 
Glen—Dwarrys, I mean—I am at 
this moment in, what you call, a 
predicament. Duty pulls me one 
way, humanity another. Duty says, 
P him to justice;’ humanity, 
‘leave him to himself, for his days 
are already numbered ; and I much 
fear—that is to say, I am quite posi- 
tive, that humanity will get the bet- 
ter of me.” 
While the attorney thus the 
stranger kept his eye fixed on him 
with an expression of mixed sur- 
prise and distrust. At length, after 
a pause, during which he walked up 
and down the room, as if he were 
endeavoring to force himself to 
some decisive line of conduct, he 
said, “I appreciate your forbear- 
ance, sir, and will prove to you that 
I am not wholly unworthy of it. As 
yet you know but one part of my 
secret—the nature of the crime com- 
mitted; you are yet to learn the 
extent of the provocation received. 


eye Listen then to what I am going to 


say. Return to this house to-mor- 
row night, when I will acquaint 
you, fully and unreservedly, with 
the whole sad story of my life— 
‘twill be a dreadful task, but what 

ance is too severe for a wretch 
ike me?—that after my death, 
should you ever recall me to your 
mind, you may remember me as one 
who, t as was his crime, deset v- 
ed rather your compassion than ab- 
horrence. Will you’ agree to my 


— 
he attorney hesitated, for the 
stranger’s manner, especially the 


— and neler way i 


h he pronounced t 
“oompassion,” struck him with dis- 


* What, are you afraid ?” exclaim- 
ed the stranger, mistaking the cause 
of his hesitation. 

“ No,” replied Evans, indignantly, 
“I never yet feared mortal mao, 
least of all, a’—then checking him- 
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self, he — “I will agree te yonr 
ro * 
“And you will swear till to-mor- 
row night to preserve the strictest se- 
crecy ?” 
“I will.” 
“Then farewell, sir, till to-morrow 


t. 
SY don't half like his manner,” of 


said Evans, as he closed the hall 
door, “for there’s a something in the 
wild glare of his eyes that convinces 
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me he’s half-eracked at times. Well, 
I must be on my guard ; these moon- 
struek fellows have all the craft of 
the devil about them. Egad, if he’s 
no care for his own life, bh have for 
mine; so caution’s the word. Let 
me see; hew ahall I proceed! Ihave 
it,” he added, efter a brief interval 

eogilation ; “now, if he means me 
foul play he shall find 1 am his 
match. One must not suffer for one’s. 
good nature.” 


Cuarrax VL. 


Bat a few hours had elapsed since 
the cireumstances mentioned in the 
last chapter, yet what a change had 
that brief period wrought in the 
' gtranger’s a ranee! His eheeks 
were drawn in; his white, clammy 


_ . forehead seemed as though the im» 


' “press of the grave were on it; there 
“> was a strange, ennatural light in his 

' ‘dilated eye: and his voice trembled 
from suppressed emotion. Evans 
found him, as before, seated alone at 
a table,on which a lamp barely emit- 
ted glimmer enough to show the 
cheerless condition of the half-fer- 
nished apartment. As he entered, 
the stranger rose, and grasping him 
by the arm, said, “ Are we alone in 
this house ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“And no one traeked yow here, 
nor knows aught of the subject of 
our last night’s conference ?” 

“I have not breathed a syllable 
about it to a single human being.” 

“I thought I heard a footstep on 
the lawn under the window,” said 
the stranger—so apprehensive an ear 
has conscience. 

“Tis merely the wind ; the night 
threatens a storm.” 

“Then ’tis the fitter for me to say 
what I have to say. Now listen” con- 
tinued the stranger, “and be your 
feelings what they may, be sure you 
do not interrupt me. Should you 
gee me excited—maddoned even 
with the recollections you have 
an called up—take no heed, 

the fit will sopu pass off,” and so 
saying, with a determined effort at 
self-composure, the stranger com- 
menced as follows :— 

“ My name, as you have but too 
truly surmised, is Glendovery, and 


I was born in this vary house. My 
mother died in giving me birth. I 
have been told that was a cold, 
reserved,. imperious woman ; 
that I resembled her as closely in 
character as in countenance—a Cir- 
cusmstanee to which. I attribute my 
father’s early dislike to me, for hie 
marriage having been one of conve- 
nicnce, not love, was consequently a 
most unhappy ene. My eldest recol- 
leetions-ean. earry me back to no one 
act of kindness shown me by my 
father, who lavished all his affeo- 
tions.on my elder brother—a jovial, 
mettlesome — fellow, cast, like 
himself, in the rudeat mould, and as 
selfish as those are apt to be, who 
from their very cradle have recog- 
nised no will but their own. 

“fn due time we were both sent 
to school at Caermarthen, where my 
brother soon became a favorite, for 
commonplace joined with animal 
spirits is ever popular. He was 
foremost in every tratic, and I was 
rendered perpetually uneasy by the 
comparisons whieh eur play-mates 
were always institutiag ween 
him and me. I could mot—say ra» 
ther, I would not—join im their purr 
suits; I could not bize or 
exchange minds wi ; but 
lived moodily apart in a world of 

owa, like a hermit in his lone 
conscious of j facul- 
with whom 


say, was desultory, and chiefly of 
4 ich qu the faney 


and calls forth the pasioni, rather 
than feeds or disciplines. the judge 
ment. Yet even study, which you 
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would sappose would have been 
my blessing, proved only an added 
source of annoyance. school- 
master, like most provincial peda- 
gogyes, was a conceited ignoramus 
A mixture of the pedant, the des- 
pot, and the sycophant, who had no 


notion of boys presuming to get on 
Without his helb or acquire ather 


tban he could furnish 
; consequently he was al- 
ways venting his spleen in contemp- 
tuous allusions to my genius, which 
he did with the relish, from 
having accidentally made the disoo~ 
vuy my brother was the favors 


son. : 
“ The rst serious shock my feel- 
ings ever received was on my return 


knowl 
them wi 


home.for the midsummer holidays. I 


The excitement of the journey, and 
the utter of scene from the 
dull discipline of a school, to the 


heir, paripa hie of home, had 
indjed all my more.social feelings ; 
and when I entered my father’s pre- 
sence, it was with my heart in my 
oie AnS Oy —— 
out to receive his cordial i 
And how was I welcomed?* Not 
with positive unkindnese, but worse 
—far worse—with quiet apathy. He 
coldly held — * ee 
expression of a hope “gc 
had improved my temper;” while 


for my brother he reserved his warm» 
est i is sunniest smiles. 
Weil do I remember the bitterness 


of that moment! I quitted the room 
with affected unconcern, but no soon- 
er did I reach my chamber, than all 
my pride gave way, and I burst into 
a passion of tears. When we met 
again at dinner, I endeavored to ap- 
peer indifferent, as if nfy feelings 
sustained no blow ; but the very 
effort only rendered me more embar- 
raseed ; and that which was sheer 
sensibility, was of course attributed 
to sulkiness. Ah, if parents would 
but bear in mind that they never 
checka generous feeling in their chil- 
dren but they quicken the growth of 
@ bad one, how much shame and 
guilt, and anguish, would human na- 
ture be spared! © 
™ About the of my nine- 
teenth year my father died, and true 
to his predilections, left his whole 
fortune—which, by the by, was not 
much—to my elder brother. Here 
was a blow to a prospects! 
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True, my father had expremed a 
wish in his will that a decent pro- 
vision should be made for me; but 
this was — with my brother; 
and I d not therefore but feel 
that I was become that most abject 
of animals—a poor relation, without 
the means of rescuing myself from , 
my Condition. My oducation could 
not avail me. It was any thing but 
practical; but even had it been other- 
wise, s0 completely had my owa 
moody nature, aggravated by the ne- 
glect of those who should have been 
my best friends, built up a wall of 
circumvallation between me and ge- 
neral society, that I had not the re- 
motest possibility of beiag able to 
avail myself of such acquirements as 


“A few months after my father’s 
death, the whole internal economy 
of our household was changed. The 
old man, with all his faults, had al- 
ways beer hospitable, but experience 
taught him to temper discretion 
with liberality. With my brother, it ` 
was otherwise. He was a reckless 
ndthrift. The house was now 
led- with, fellows after his own 
heart—strollers, poachers, small far- 
mers, and the like—brawny, hard- 
dsinking, bullet-headed vagabonds, 
who aped the vices of the squirear- 
chy, without imbibing a tithe of their 
eeming ‘qualities. I would not 
herd with creeping things like these, 
and constant were the disputes be- 
tween my brother and mysef in 
uence. I was too proud— 
he said, in his coarse, blusteri 
maanner,—I thought myself too goo 
for them, whereas there was not one 
among them all who was not twice 
as rich—aye, and twice as clever too 
as myself. What was I fit for? Could 
I throw a line, or spear an otter—or 
shoe my. own horse—or make my 
own flies? Nota bit of it. Why then 
did I give myself such airs? 

“Led by this — my bro- 
ther’s companions e a point of 
treating me, not with downright in- 
sult—for the ruffians had just tact 
enough to see that there was a strong 
spice of the devil in my nature—but 
with petty, indirect incivilities, till 
one evening, when, contrary to m 
wont, I was seated at table wi 
them, one of the squad, half-drunk, 
insulted me so grossly, that I rose 
from my seat, and felled the brute to 
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earth. The whole party was of 
course in arms. My brother storm- 
ed and swore, but satisfied with my 
revenge, I let him sputter on as he 
pleased, and next day the — 
passed off as a drunken frolic, though 
not without increasing the estrange- 
ment between Hugh and myself. 
_ “A circumstance occurred about 
` this, time that deepened that es- 
trangement to hatred, at least- on my 
t: During my school-daye, [had 
formed one of those fanciful attach- 
ments, which boys are so apt to give 
way to, for a young girl, the only 
` daughter and heiress of a widow of 
some property at Caermarthen, who 
had been acquainted with my mother 
and at whose house I was a welcome 
guest whenever a half-holiday allow- 
ed me to visit there. This acquain- 
tance I kept up long after my final 
return home, and would often cheer 
my flagging spirits by looking for- 
ward to a union with Charlotte 
Lewis, whose mother, if she did not 
absolutely favor, did not disapprove 
my advances. But my father’s will 
soon dispelled this dream, for no 
sooner did Mrs. Lewis, who was a 
shrewd, worldly woman, become ac- 
quainted with it, than she gradually 
weaned her daughter from my so- 
ciety. My brother had some suspi- 
cion of this, but never dreamed of 
substituting himself, until the embar- 
yassments in which he was now 
plunged compelled him to turn his 
thoughts to matrimony. 
“Such was his position, when, at 
a race-ball at Caermarthen,-he ha 
pened to meet Charlotte Lewis, 
whom he had not seen since he left 
school. He was struck with-her beau- 
ty, fascinated by her sprightliness : 
and being received by the mother 
as elder brothers usually are on such 
occasions, proposed at once, and was 
accepted. Did the weight of my 
indignation fall on the ei for this 
act of arch coquetry? No; her loss 
I could have borne, fòr I had long 
since found out that sho was a mere 
simpering boarding-school automa- 
ton—one of those pretty patterns 
of commonplace, who dance, sing, 
paint flowers in albums, and lan- 
guish over the sugary sentimentali- 
ties of love tales to convince them- 
selves that they have a heart,—but 
I could not bear my brother’s tri- 
umph. It was here the shaft rankled. 
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Again he stbod between me and the 
sunshine. Was it not enough that 
he had stripped me of my fortune, 
but he must make even hope itself 
a bankrupt? Gentler natures might 
put up with such repeated provoca- 
tions, but I would not; and in the 
frenzy of my wrath vowed a deadly 
revenge. r wit e movi 
canara tio nightly i The thiek 
darkness make your visible ce 
elt, how sternly I have Kept mF 
word ! 
. “All was now arranged for the 
ma which was to take place 
within the week. My brother was 
in high spirits at the idea—so muck 
as to bear himeetf with somethin 
a contar towards me; and 
to appearances, mot 
bis advances half aged We had 


always indeed man to keep our 
differences a secret from the neigh- 
beryhood—-he from sheer indifler- 
ende, and I from that habit of dis. 
simulation which a long course of 
iil treatment had ht me, and I 
was now to reap the benefit of my 
— b preceding 
e evening but one > 
the wedding, ak was seated alone ia 
the drawing-room, my brother burst 
in, flushed with wine, full of wild 
glee, but at the same time in that fe- 
verish, unbalanced state of mind 
which the slightest contradiction is 
sufficient to stimulate to fury. 
“¢Huzza, huzza!’ said he, draw- 
ing his chair to the table; * give me 
joy, brother; all’s right lawe 
ers have settled every thing, and 
in two days Charlotte Lewis will be 
—now, don’t look so savage, Ned. 
If the girl prefers me to you, it’s not 
my fault; besides we can’t have 
every thing our own way, you 
know’ —and he eyed me, as I ima» 
gined, with a sneer of deliberate 


malice. 
to the quick by his 


“I was stung 
look, but made no a ab 
- %¢Conte, come, Ned; don't be 

lous, but try, for once in your life, 

put on a smiling face. t us see 
if a glass of wine won't cheer you. 
Come, you shall drink my health, 
not a word—by God you shall; fll 
have no skulks to-night.’ 

“In vain I remonstrated, by tell- 
ing him that he had already had 
more than enough; he would take 
no excuse—so to prevent exposing 


my boy, fill up—no heel taps; I 
iknow you’re a sly dog, — 
tal! that’s well toss’d off; so, till 
—— i the brim—to the brim, for 
’m going to propose a toast.’ 
I am ready to do övery 
poe to it, provided,’ I added—for 
its import— it 
be nothing objeetionable.’ 
“«Qbjectionable! Who talks of 
jection here} Am I not master 
in my own heuse? and ing on 
an air of drunkeh oity, ke 
rose from his seat, and holding up 
his bumper, exclaimed, ‘Charlotte 
a ee id I, indignan tly 
a er,’ said L indi 
turning down my glass; ‘ never !’ 


“<Why, you — you — you-—beg- 
gar p my brother, r Ha 
stuttering with rage; ‘ ou 
refuse 7’ á 
“e l 3 
— beggar | it come to 


. “s Yes, beggar! Are you not- de- 

—— on me for every thing you 
ve in the world, even to the very 

ar Me an, bl i poltroon, 

“: Mean, blusteri is 
it for you to boast of the advantag 
which luck alone has given you! 
Had ou: common father done justice 
to us both, vou would never have 
dared to offe me this insult. But 
beware, brother, it is easier to raise 
the devil than to allay him.’ 

Take that” and steggering acros the 
e staggering across 
table, the rufian — a blow at 
my head, which for the moment al- 

most stunned me. 

“ My finst i so was to. rush on 
him and tear him to atoms—for I 
ae pd p abea sh ghee 

in my grasp—but in an instant 
i had recovered my self-possession, 
and giving hima that pierced 
him even through the thick fencings 
of his drunkenness, left the apart- 
ment, as tranquilly to all external 
appearance as if no dispute had taken 

ace between us. 

“Night was now drawing on—a 
black, sultry night, cha with 
storm—a night when the murderer 
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wakes to count the loaden hours, 
while conscienee thuaders io his car 
like the trump of doom. How the 
wind through the old wainut- 
trees! The owl too kept whooping 
froin the ier balley, aod os 1 pacad 
alone across the lawn, I 
heard a brother’s death-knell in her 
Did I strive to dispel this 


idea? Not so. I hugged 


r—ay, ‘beggar’ 
Praco ie Gaede 


— struck, and by his own !—but 
no, it cannot be, for he is alread 
dead. — feliow, I added, wi 
bitter „anticipating my reven 
‘how still he lies! Fie brother, 
bestir yourself; your bride is at the 
altar. Alas, he hears me not! That 
blow has struck home to more hearts 
than one.’ 

“ As I re-entered the house, I met 
one of the — — Whe 
suppose with m , said, ¢ 
ails — * Master Edward f a 

“a — ng,’ I repli 
carelessly, * but poor Hugh, I foar, 
will ail something to-morrow, for I 
never saw: him so intoxicated. 


pay he did not take your advice, and 
et well alone; one would have 
thought his last attack of apoplexy 
would have made him more cau- 
tious; but, I say, wern’t you both 
M cnet : ing — — r 
“* Quarte ? Do! laug 
shouting—singing—Oh, we are 
rare half hour of it.’ 
ne i Yes, that Pli P sworn — 
must not stan ip ere, 
for I’ve got to go doei ae far- 
rier’s about your brothers bay colt; 
so, good night, Master Ned, good 
night,’ and off went the old man. - 
“No sooner wae he gone, than I 
crept up into my own room, where 
the very first object on which my 
eyes fell—as I live, sir, ‘tis the fact! 
—was a long, sharp-pointed nail 
whieh lay glittering in the middle of 
the floor—the portrait of a grand- 
father which it bad upheld having 
been taken down by my desire that 
very morning, in order that the 
dusty frame might be cleaned. The 
instant I caught sight of this nail, I 
stood as one spell-bound. Hov 
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came it there? who placed it there? 
No matter ; there it was. The devil 
neve deserts his friends at a pinch. 
“A snurder was once perpetrated 
in Cornwall by similar means. "T'was 
ears since I read the narrative, 
now it flashed vividly across my 
recollection with all its details, even 
down to the minute circumstance of 


head of the nail for the more 


{ Aug. 


deeper one in which I was about to 
punge kim, struck to my heart, and, 
or moment, I half repented of 
my design. But that taunt—that 
blow too—that cursed blow—no, no, 
these were stains only to. be wiped 
— 

“ While I thus stood, resolute, yet 
still procrastinating, my victim hap- 
pened to mutter in a scernful tone 


effec- of voice, blended with laughter, the 


tual purposs of concealment. word ‘ beggar.’ 
“Twas a bright idea, butcrimeis “This tant oxtinguisbed the last 
ever fertile in expedients. lingering spark of pity in my breast. 


“Hark, what sound is that? Fool, 
Een a lve enon byes ae 
, slowly, step step—as a 

4 should. —— my head 
turned, now to one side, and now 


to the other, I and picked 
up the nail. It had strange feel, * 


a 
and as I pressed its point 
agains t my * T, h felt FA I were 

ing with the of a viper. 

“Phe hammer which had dis- 

ed the instrument from the 
still lay. on one of the chairs, 
‘Why, this is better still,’ said. I, 
and clutching it with a hurried grasp, 
while at the same time, like my pro- 
totype in guilt, I knocked off the 
brass head of the nail, I hid both 
beneath my coat, and stole down 
stairs into the room where Hugh 
atill lay sleeping. A lamp stood oa 
the table, lighting up his flushed 
features. I moved towards the sofa, 
firm of purpose, yet trembling, ne- 
vertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, 
just as I was within a yard of my 
victim, { heard voices at the door, 
and fiew instantly for concealment 
behind the long flowing curtains. 

“s Had we not better wake him? 
said one of the servants; ‘he may 
have another fit else,’ at the same 
time laying his hand on the door- 
handle. 

«“* No,’ said another, ‘he does not 
like to be disturbed ; better let him 
wake at his own hour,’ and so say- 
ing, the speakers retired in the di 
rection of the kitchen. 

“I waited till I had heard the last 
sound of their retreating tread, and 
then emerging from my hiding-place, 
pent over the sleeper’s body. All 
was now hushed as death, except 
the mouse shrilly shrieking behind 
the wainscot ; and as I gazed on the 
doomed man buried in such dee 
repose, the recollection of the sti 


I was now no longer a man, but a 
— Do you see me glaring, 
ike a hungry ti on my victim 


is at his ear! Hark, do you not hear 
the fierce, sudden strokes of the 
cqustieg and eroding tescagh tte 
bg 

skull, right into the very centre of 
the brain? "Twas bravely done; 
was it not? And how he stared! 
My God, how he stared! A hideous 
convulsion shook him from head to 
foot; the bleod surged up to 
his eyes— his lips — his brow—his 
ears—everywhere but to that one, 
well-concealed little wound that let 
out life; he heaved a long, thrilling 

corpse 


‘sigh; then lay stretch 


before me ! 

“And here, im this very room, 
where we now sit face to fece—at 
this very hour—nay, in this very 
spot,” continved the murderer, a 
strange expression of half-smothered 
fright whitening his countenance, 
“was that deed perpetrated! Cam 
you wonder, then, that I do constant 
penance here?” Then, breaking into 
an hysterical laugh—*“Penance! bahi 
hah! Weill may hell’s vaults riag 
with laughter at such mockery ! 

“ No sooner was my revenge con- 


summated, than all the —— 


on the verge of madness. 

“In this state, with a burning sense 
of suffocation besides, as if some 
bony, skeleton fingers were clutch- 
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ing at throat, I flew for relief to 
the wi . But this only aggra- 
vated my torments. Ghastly shapes 


seemed carecring in mid-air; the 


hour might Once in my 
agony I clasped my hands in prayer, 
but scarcely’ had I a fow 


indistinct worda when a low mack- 


— he at length 
“Mr. Gleadovery,” he at 
stammered out, “ for God's sake, air, 
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gone. character, he 


“ Glaadovery! Who. calls 
dovery? My name is Cain. 
here — here” — dashing his double 
fists against his forehead—“ see, the 
namo is written here, traced in 

characters by God’s own 


y deserted 
him. He covered his face with hie 


ever, than would have been 
—— — 
tioning Evans—who was again 
= to offer consolation—to si» 
ence, be resumed, in a more trane 
quil tone, as follows : 


Caarten VII. 


“ I paes by the discovery, with all 
— with it 
of my brother's death: enough fe 
state that it was by babi Aes apa 
plexy, brought on itua intem» 
perance, ead that the bitter agony | 
teatified on the occasion was char: 
coe peered dai of my frater» 


affection. 
“On the day after the funeral, at 
Which, bad the sli ici 


and the few rewaining acres attach- 
ed to it 


.“ Arrived in Londos, I. plunged 

Bun in ena —— — 
in VAM | 

allay the settled fever. of my mind. 

midst ef society I was perpe- 

prokeasios 


cied a shrewed significance lurked 
beneath it; the leagh and the jest 
rung in my ears like an insult ; res 
serves BAR 5 seemed 
a snare to draw me ont; ia short, 
I felt safe only whem alone,— 
— — — —— le, 
n the spectre Memory came 
stalking forth among the haunted 


despei 
en, I flew for refuge to travel; but 
efter wandering over a considerable 


portion of the continent, and still 
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finding no it from remorse, I 
gave up all further idea of struggling 
with my destiny, and on the 
banks of the Lake of Constance. 
“Here, for threé long monoto- 
nous years, I lived the life of a 
solitary. Soci was offered me, 
but I rejected roferred boon 
with disgust, preferring rather - the 
companionship of my own thoughts, 
cheerless as theese were, and dark as 
was the cloud they threw around 
my prospects. Occasionally, in my 
more tranquil moments, which, like 
birds of visited me but for 
a brief space, were again on 
the’ wing, I would beguile my soli- 
tude by study, and thus awhile 
divert my mind from the contem- 


ee -of Jou 


less — suicide. The time, 
however, was'at hand when the 
misanthropist was to be humanized 
—you stare, sir, as if that, in my 


case, were impossible, but ‘tis even i 


so--the lost soul to be brought 
within the cheering influences of 
hope ; my spear ey ape We be 
no T e; and the first 
words of Kindvess which Thad over 
heard from the lips of human being, 


to draw forth feelings which I formed 


scarcely knew I possessed. 

: Towards the close of my third 
year’s residerice at Constance, an 
old French officer, with his only 
— came to reside in the 
neighborhood. They were retired, 
unassuming partial, like 
myself, to solitude. Many an eyen- 
ing I used to encounter in my 
rambies alang the picturesque bor- 
ders of the lake, on which occasions 


mit even the most distant approach 
to acquaintence-—by no means in- 
sincere on mitte. 

“It was impossible, indeed, for 
me not to take an interest in my 
Sr n na gr ge father was 
a gentleman the most compre- 

sense of the term; and the 


her sex. How shall I describe the 
refined qualities of her mind, or the 
faultless beauty of her countenance $ 
The latter was full of witchery in 
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every phase of its resgion. At 
times T. ed myself that she 


looked most lovely when most se- 
rious ; but then she would smile, 
and shake conviction by that new 
fascination. Her eyes were Ma- 
donna-like in their meek character ; 
her sunny, chestnut tresses, luxu- 
Doare ail Grace aiid Ai and 
re all grace and afriness; 

she had the buoyant, elastic tread 
of a young Dryad. And then her 
voice! so clear, so sweet, so like 
the soft breathings of a flute heard 
across waters on a still summer 

even now it rings, and 
will fer ever, in memory. 
Yet hers were not the charms that 


batho ane cad as I was— 
ting m and as a 
Speeches; Watin others —mad- 


it was not in my power to keep up 
a repellant demeanor whenever in 
the course of my daily strolls I met 


the Delarbes. S thy is as great 
a help to friendship. as to love, and 


of neighbors that convinced 
"they were aware I was unhap- 
py, and would fain render me other- 


hess of their that I dis- 
covered I heli no mean piace in 
“And so. months rolled on, each 
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counted fer my gloom, by stating 
that I had unfortunately killed a 
friend ia a duel, which had entailed 
on me the necessity of fying the 
country. The colonel h my 
statement with indifference, for 
among military men affairs of hon- 
or are almost matters of course; 
but his ee I feared, would 
have received it with far different 
i But no; she was affect- 

ed with the apparent intensity of 
my remorse ; with the usual 
isposition of women to put the 
most generous construction on the 
errors of those whom they admit 
to their esteem, made a thousand 
excuses for my conduct, fully per- 
suading herself, from what she 
already knew of my character—she 
knew, poor girl !—that I was more 
a against than sinning in the 


“ How humanizing is the influence 
of a beautiful and virtuous woman! 
The society of Marie almost recon- 
— me aber ae We ling elon 

yt er, now strolli ong 

the green, lawny Popes, bosky dells, 
and flower-bedropt meadows of 
Constance ; rough its quaint, 
fashioned town; and now sail- 
ample bosom of its 
e; sometimes accompanied by 
Colonel Delarbe, but far oftener 
without him, until hope, long dor- 
mant, ventured to put forth a few 
timid shoots in my breast, and sug- 
gest to me the probability of this 
Pa communion enduring through 


“ Within a short day’s journey of 
the Lake of Constance lie the mine- 
ral baths of Pfeffer, situated in the 
heart of a mountainous district, 
and ha!f-way up a — black glen, 
walled in on either side by a lofty 
range of perpendicular recks. These 
baths constitute the ‘lion’ of the 
neighborhood; of course, there- 
fore, I could not be a resident at 
Constance and not visit them—so it 
was arran one day that the De- 
larbes and myself should and 
explore their romantic site. We did 
s0, and were well rewarded for our 
curiosity, for the bath is a strange, 
uncouth pile of building, hollowed 
out of the solid rock, chill, damp, 
and looking a very Tartarus in its 
gloom. en we had sufficiently 
examined this architectural pheno- 


ing over the 
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menon, we pr ed to explore 
the source of the mineral springs, 


which is an — by no means 
unaccompanied by danger, for you 
have first to cross a rickety bridge, 
and then to scramble along a plank 
hardly more than ten inches wide, 
and from five to six hundred yards 
in Jength, that runs along the edge 
of the a pet Cig below which, at 
an awful depth, the river goes thun- 
dering in a succession of snowy 
cataracts, while, above, the rocks 
meet overhead at a height of u 
wards of two hundred feet. On 
reaching this plank, which leads 
direct into the cavern whence the 
springs issue, Marie, who with her 
ather was close behind, implored 
me not to venture farther; but I 
would not be prevailed on, and ac- 
cordingly e my away across, 
— remai on the bridge, 
tremblingly watching my progress. 
As I was returning, and was within 
a few feet of my companions, my 
brain, bewildered by the stunnin 
sound of the water, grew dizzy ; 
tottered, reeled like a drunkard, 
and should infallibly have been pre- 
cipitated headlong into the Acheron- 
tic abyss, had not the intrepid girl 
rushed forward at the hazard of her 
life, seized me by the arm, and drawn 
me safely on to the bridge. 

“ This heroic proof of devotedness 
decided my conduct, and within a 
month from that day Marie and I 
were married, on which occasion I 
disposed of my own cottage and re- 
moved to Colonel Delarbe’s more 
commodious one. And now for the 
first time in my life I began to get 
— glimpses of happiness. 
Hope, like the sun-flower, darted 
a golden flash of light across my 
path. I took new views of men and 
things. The very face of nature was 
transfigured. e wind no longer 
sang a dirge in my ear; the stream, 
as it flowed past, no longer remind- 
ed me of joys d too, never to 
return ; its music was now attuned 
to a blythe strain, and health sport- 
ed, like a Naiad, on the bosom of its 
breezy waters. And wherefore this 
strange revolution in my mind? Be- 
cause Love, not Despair, was the 
telescope through which I looked 
abroad upon nature. Wherever I 
went, this divine spirit went with 
me. She pillowed on my bosom at 


night; she cheered me through the 
livelong day; she raised up the 
fallen humanity within me ; hallow- 
ing, beautifying,and shedding a glo 
over all things by her noo Oh, 
happy—happy days! ere are ye 
now, and where and what am I? 
Where is that radiant look which, ev- 
er when the dark hour came over me, 
could smile away the shadow from 
my brow, and fill its place with sun- 
shine! Where are those soft plead- 
ing eyes which for thirteen years 
never turned towards me but in love t 
Whereis that sweet—liquid—silvery 
voice ; where that fairy figure, whose 
every attitude was the soul of grace ? 
Gone—all gone—never to be heard 
or seen again save in dreams! 

“I now hurry over a lapse of eight 
years, daring which peroid I enjoy- 
ed as much repose of mind as was 
compatible with my nature, devoting 
my attention chiefly to the education 
of my only child—a fine, auburn- 
haired boy, fresh as the morning, and 
yosy as the sun-turned cheek of a 
paci ; the very image of his mother, 

th in person and disposition. In 
this darling child far more than my 
own youth seemed renewed. He was 
the pledge of my redemption—the 
bow of promise hung out in heaven 
to warn me that the stormiest por- 
tion of my life was past. His grand- 
father, who died the year after my 
marriage, had left him a C T 
when he should be of age, so that 
was freed from all apprehension on 
this score, and could look forward 
to the time when he should become 
the main stay of my declining years. 
Never were spirits so elastic—laugh 
so joyous, as this dear child’s. His 
very footstep—ah, what music is 
superior to the approaching tread of 
one we love !—would come growing 
on my ear like some jocund melody, 
or die away, as it retreated, like a 
faint knell. During my daily walks, 
for I was an indefatigable pedestrian, 
he was my constant companion ; and 
as he went bounding by my side, 
prattling, as this life were one lon 

oliday, and filling my whole sou 
with sunshine, my very heart went 
down on its knees to Heaven for 
having vouchsafed me such a bless- 
ing. Often, for hours together, would 
I sit and watch him from our cottag 
window as he chased the butte 
across the lawn, or counted the white 
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shining sails upon the lake; and 
when in the evening he knelt down 
a * mother’s Pa with his hae 

ands clasped in prayer, and his 
laughing eyes with difficulty sub- 


dued to gravity, I began to indul 
a conviction at for his dear sake I 
should in time be pardoned. 

‘One of his favorite pais 
was to accompany me in my sailing- 
boat across the lake. To this, how- 
ever, I would sometimes object, but 
with little effect, for he would take 
no denial, and I had not the heart to 
refuse him. Late one autumnal af- 
ternoon when he was seated beside 
his mother, —— a smali 
volume of prints which she was ex- 
plaining to him, he caught sight of 
me from the window as I was hurry- 
ing towards the lake, and boundi 
out of the room before ie coul 
stop him, came up with me just as I 
reached the spot where my boat was 
moored, The wind being light and 
regular, I allowed him to accompa- 
ny me, and putting up a sail, we 
were soon carried far into the lake. 
After tacking about for an hour and 
upwards, I was preparing to return 
to land when, before I was aware of 
it, the sail jibed, and my boy, who 
was shifting his seat at the moment, 
lost his balance, and was precipitat- 
ed into the water. In an instant I 
plunged after him; caught him as 

e was in the act of carrie Pe the 
last time, * — pon AIT 
regaining the t, deposi 
sonades, burden at the bottom, wi 
his head pillowed on my own coat ; 
shook out every reef in the sail, and 
shot shore-ward with the speed of 
an arrow. 

“On reaching home I sent off for 
a medical neighbor, by whose time- 
ly aid my darling was soon recover- 
ed; but, alas! about a week after 
the accident, we found his appetite 
begin to fail, and his laughing eye to 
grow dull, while a numbing leaden 
apathy succeeded his former viva- 
cl 


Titis — — Las has 
; said the sician, in reply to 
ie anxious inguiries ; ‘neverthe- 
less, there is no cause for apprehen- 
sion; his constitution is in his fa- 
vor; and in a few days, by 
nursing, I have no doubt we 

him round.’ 

“Accordingly by day and night 
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Marie and — held one long un- 
broken vigil by our child's bed-side, 
and never was child so patient—so 
grateful for our attention. Even 
when exhausted with pain he had 
still a languid smile for us ; and when 
he saw me, overcome with appre- 
hension, bury my head in the pillow, 
he would endeavor to raise himeelf, 
and flinging his arms about my neck, 
whisper he was sure he should soon 
be well. 

“On the fifth day the fever had 
made such alarrhing progress that 
the physician warned me to prepare 
myself for the worst. Oh God, I 
could not—dared not do so. What, 
the pride of my manhood—the hope 
of my the main link of the chain 
that held me to existence—the loved 
and lovely boy in whose welfare two 
hearts were bound up ;—what, this 
child go, and leave us behind? "No, 
no—it could not be—I would not be- 
lieve it. : 

“Tt was late in the evening, when 
we were keeping our usual watch 
by his pillow, that on waking from 
a short feverish doze, we saw our 
child’s eye begin to wander. Deli- 
rium ha 
anger knew us, though even in his 
ravings the words ‘ Papa’—‘ Ma- 
ma’ were constantly on his lips. 
My wife was the first to mark the 
change, which I no sooner saw, than 
[ flung myself on my knees beside 
the bed, and prayed in a paroxysm 
of agony that the bitter cup might 

away. ‘Great God,’ I cried, 
‘spare this child! If one must suf- 
fer, let me be the victim. I am the 
guilty one. On me then shower 
own all the vials of your wrath, but 
for his innocent mother’s sake, spare, 
oh spare this child!’ Vain prayer! 
The sluggish night crawled on—day 
broke—attained its meridian—and 
travelled westward—yet still no 
change. There he lay, wholly un- 
conscious of who watched beside 
him, freshening his furred lips, and 
pressing him to their heart of hearts, 
as though death could never seize 
him in that embrace. 

“The next day wore on, and still 
no change ; but towards evening his 
delirium began visibly to abate, and 
when our medical friend called, he 
comforted us by the assurance, that 
ifhe had but strength enough to bear 
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come on him, and he no: 
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up, he might possibly recover. Inan 
instant—so excited had been our feel- 
i we sprang from déspair to con- 
fidence ; and in the wild glee of the 
moment, I insisted on Marie, who 
was now wore out with fati tak- 
ing a few hours’ repose. With some 
reluctance she complied, and I sate 
up alone—no, not alone, for hope 
was with me, pouring balm into my 
troubled spirit. 
. “ My boy, mean time, slept on, and 
betes — — slumber must 
e harbinger of his recovery. 
Presently I saw him move, and the 
faint semblance of a smile light up 
his faded eye. Merciful powers! 
there was intelligence in his glance, 
and as I bent over him, the tears of 
gratitude dropping fast down my 
t his pretty pouting 
lip, and whispered, ‘ Don't cry, Papa, 
I shall be better soon ; and then, as 


if the effort were too much for him, 


sunk again into slumber. 
“ Oh, what a load was lifted from 
my mind when I beheld this encou- 


raging — ‘Come,’ said 
I, ‘I too have earned the right of 
a few mintues’ re ; I can afford 


to relax a little now,’ and following 
Marie’s example, I leaned back in 
my chair, and slept. How picasant 


-was that sleep, brief though it was, 


and snatched irom the depths of de- 
spair! I dreamed that it was a cool, 
fresh, spring morning, and that I 
was taking a walk with my darlin 
through meadows fed by cheer 
waters, on whose surface the green 
dragon-fly sported; and which no 
sooner caught the young rogue’s 
eye, than, attracted by its glitter, he 
flew after it, ankle-deep in flowers, 
shouting and laughing with all the 
irrepressible glee of childhood, while 
the wind blew about his glossy ring- 
lets, and health's ruddiest glow 
blushed .on his sweet face. Proud 
was I to witness his happiness; 
proud to hear the — as we 
returned home to breakfast, congra- 
tulate me on his recovery ; and proud 
—oh very proud !—to see his fine, 
dark, earnest eyes thank them elo- 
quently for their kindness to ‘ Pa- 


was roused by 
Marie. ‘Edward, Edward,’ she said, 
wringing her hands in anguish— 
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‘look at our child! He does not 
He does not even breathe! 
Can he be’—— 

“+ Hush, bush, you silly girl, you 
will disturb him;’ and I put my 
ear close to his mouth, to hear if I 
could catch even an indistinct respi- 
ration, while my wife rushing to 
table, snatched up the candle; and 
held it over the features of the un- 
awakening child. Long and earnest- 
ly she gazed; but, alas! without 
avail, for there was not the slightest 
movement ; not so much as a single 
pulsation, He lay, like some exqui- 
sitely chiselled marble, with the 
ringiets thickly — on his 
wan, transparont brow; the heavy 
lids closed over his eyes, and a smile 
on his face, such as that which we 
see in the west, when the serene 


summer sun has just set. Driven to. 


desperation by his perfect stillness, 
I shook him—raised up his head— 
called him wildly by his name. Still 
no stir. Still no symptom of vitali- 
ty. Marie could bear this no longer; 
and early as was the hour,—it- was 
but just daybreak,—hurried off for 
the physician. Ah, long before she 
returned, the truth was but too well 
ascertained. My child was dead! 
Darling—darling bay ! He had died 
at the very moment when in dreams 
his father had restored him. Yes, 
he through whose purer nature I had 
trusted ae — Po to s0- 
ciety; he whom so proud] 
reared as a hostage for my futurs 
conduct; he who had just taught 
me what it was to be a parent ; who 
had almost reconciled me to my- 
self; and who, I had hoped, would 
have closed my own eyes ;—he, that 
white soul without a stain; whose 
eye had never looked otherwise than 
as his artless nature prompted—he 
—the happy—the utiful—the 
affectionnte—was gone for ever. 
Perhaps in his last agony he had 
awoke, and looked round for that 
heartless—heartleas parent who lay 
indolently sleeping beside him. Per- 
haps he had attempted to call on my 
— and stretch out his — 
ive me one parting embrace, but 
finding me not, had passed away 
into eternity, thinking himself de. 
. gerted. And the next day was his 
birth-day !—-Man—man, were you 
ever a father ! 
“When my wife returned with the 
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doctor, she found me, stretched, a 
raging lunatic, on the floor. I laugh- 
ed—I shouted—I blasphemed—I in- 
voked curses on myself and the 
whole world; and seizing the phy- 
sician with the grasp of a lion, kept 
demanding him to surrender up my 
boy, till my strength failed, and I 
was carried senseless to bed. 

“It was weeks before I fully re- 

ined my consciousness ; but when 
My boy won eves 1 bad noting 

was gone; I n 

henceforth to live for. True, m 
wife still survived, but she could 
not: be to me what he had once 
been. She could not fill up the 
void his loss had made in my heart. 
I loved her—dearly loved her—but 
my child was the object of my ido- 
latry. I lived but in him. I had 
hope but t h him. He had 
strengthened confirmed all the 
nobler'sensibilities which his mother 
had first called forth; and his hu- 
manizing influence removed, my old 
sullen habits, having no nag Jed any 
thing to divert them, came k, in 
the fuller force that they had been 
so long dispelled. 

“ Though I strove as much as pos- 
sible to repress these feelings, yet 
Marie soon discovered that I was a 
chnged man, and even increased 
my moroseness, by the meek, but 
mute upbraidings of her counte- 
nance. Often J caught her in tears, 
returning from my boy’s grave, and 
on these occasions—strange as it 
may seem—a maudlin peevishness 
would steal over me, just as though 
I were jealous of a mother’s affection 
for her son. 

“ But another feeling of a far worse 
character now began to steal over 
me. With the icion inseparable 
from guilt, I took into my head that 
during my delirium I had revealed 
that awful secret which I dared not 
even whisper to myself. When once 


this idea crossed my mind, it is as- 


tonishing how deep it struck its 
roots there. ‘How grave,’ said I, 
‘ Marie looked this morning at break- 
fast! Methought, when sho address- 
ed me, there was something 

of sternness in her manner. 

must be some cause for this,’ and 
thus I went on tantalizing myself, 
attributing that to abhorrence on 
my wife’s part, which, had not my 
mind been perverted, I should have 
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grief, and my own altered conduct 
towards her. Ah, when confidence 
between man and wife is once blight- 
ed, it never blossoms again! e 
transient franknesses that may spring 
afterwards, are but as the scant 
nings after the full harvest has 
n reaped. i 

“A whole year had now elapsed 
since my boy’s death, and though 
still attached — how could it be 
otherwise !—to his mother, yet I had 
ceased to feel that deep, unreserved 
affection for her, which I had once 
felt. We were no longer one, but two. 
Never was man more wretched than 
Tat this period, fer the one bright epi- 
sode in the story ot my life having 
been brought to aclose, my thoughts 
relapsed into their old channel, no 
longer dwelling with hope on the 
future, but ever in despair on the 
eae Whenever I now addressed 
arie, it was with a ve—not to 
say a formal—air, as if I were under 
a perpetual fear of committing my- 


self; and this (so it appeared to her, . 


studied coldness soon n so have 
a visible effect on her health. Our 
medical neighbor was the first to 

eive that alteration, and attri- 

uting it to the shock occasioned 

Our child’s death, warned me that if 
I did not change the scene, he would 
oe be answerable for my wife’s 

e. 

“ To this I unhesitatingly assented, 
and as Marie embraced the propo- 
sal with equal egerness, in the ho 
that it might be beneficial to us both, 
we let our cot and after visit- 
ing Switzerland, Italy, and the Low 
Countries, took up our abode for 
three years in the south of Prance, 

“ During the first year or two of 
our wanderings, the incessant bustle 
in which we lived, seldom remaining 
more than a month in a place, pro- 
duced an evident improvement in 
my wife’s health; but when we had 
come to settle at Atingtob, and had 
retyrned to our usua 
way of living, my gloom returned 
too, and with it my wife’s indispo- 
sition. Yet, for a while, except in 
her hollow eye, and the subdued 
tones of her voice, once so joyous in 
their music, there were no outward 
traces af decay. The wound that 
was wearing her to the grave bled 
jnwardly. 

4‘ Edward,’ she guid to me, ong 


monotonous’ 
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known was the combined result of 


evening, pressin ntly m 
‘it is pee Tonge to hide fror 
what you must too soon know. 
dying. You start, but it is eve 
dee that — ou, 
me too, and ina short 
we shall know each other no | 
Yet I do not bewail my lot, fo 
cumstances, to which I nee 
allude more particularly, have 
since fo on my* mind thi 
conviction that I have not onl 
my child, but my husband also 

““Lost me!’ I replied, ‘nc 
I never foved you dearer than: 
very moment, when you imagii 
estranged from you. But 
Marie, grief—undying grief 
soured my temper, and mad 
seem what I am not, and n2ve 
be, my love, to you.’ 

"N evident sincerity with \ 
[ said this, was not without its 
on my wife, and she resume: 
do not blame you, Edward. H 
knows, I aequit you of want ol 
ing, but oh! £ fear something d 
ful, of which I must know no 
has long been preying on your 
I ask not your confidence, bt 
lieve me, I am not unwort 
share it.’ 

“I was staggered by her ea 
ness, and for tné Momeni nes 
what reply to make. But soo 
stern, indomitable pride decide 
Should I confess all; sink n 
for ever in my wife’s esteerr 
perhaps break her heart by. the 
munication? No, I would not 
the consequences of my re 
what they might, I was resol 
preserve my character untarr 
to the last. 

‘“In pursuance of this deter 
tion I endeavored to Jaugh 
Marie’s gear ee but the ver: 
in which I did so, only seri 
strengthen them, and she rc 
I would fain believe you Ed 
but in spite of myself, my hea: 
pa me. During that dr 
illness of yours, which fol 
our’——~ | 

“t Hah! What A a il 
Speak, woman. i SA 
thing? Did I confess any th 
my delirium ? 

“s No, no,’ she answered ev 
ly, ‘I meant not that. You sa 
thing—indeed you did not. 
pray look more kindly on me. 

* Her manner, though it d 
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altogether banish my distrust, yet 
for the time restored me to com- 
posure; so I contented myself with 
again conjuriug her to dismiss all 
idea that I had ceased to love her, 
or that aught beyond grief was 
preying on my mind, and then turn- 
ed the conversation to the state of 
her own health. 

“She listened to me attentively, 
and with apparent conviction and 
then, as if by mutual agreement, we 
dropped the subject for eyer. That 

* same week, however, her malady in- 
creased upon her, and made such 
rapid inroads on her strength, that 
at the month’s end she was hardly 
able to leave her chamber. Bitter 
-most bitter—were my reflections 
at this moment. When I marked 
my wife's attenuated figure; her 
lustrous eye; the one burning, 
hectic spot—death’s crimson banner 
—on her cheek, I felt that I was her 
murderer—I, who was born to be 
the curse of all connected with me. 

“ After a few months of suffering, 
borne with that patient, uncomplain- 
ing tleness of which nothing 
could deprive her, her disorder 
seemed to have sustained a check, 
and she siezed the opportunity of 
requesting me to return with her to 
Constance. 

“s Edward? she said, ‘I shall 
never live to see another spring ; let 
me go back then to our dear, dear 
lake, and be buried in the same grave 
with my child. ’Tis a silly fancy,’ 
she added with a wan smile, ‘but 
I do not think I could rést in peace 
elsewhere.’ 

“Her dying wish was complied 
with, and the very next day we set out 
on our return to the cottage, whose 
threshold my poor wife was never 
again destined to pass alive. Yet she 
struggled to the last with her mala- 
dy, holding out hope, for my sake, 
when hope was not, till at length the 
golden bowl was broken, and she 
quitted her transient home to take 

ion of her eternal one. The 
evening before her death she grew 
porcoptio 7 better; she even rose 

er bed for the pur as she 
siid, of paying a farewell visit to her 
child’s grave ; but the effort was be- 
yond her strength; a relapse took 
place, and before morning her pure 
spirit had passed away. She died 
in my arms, conscious to the latest 
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moment of existence ; her last glance 
fixed on me ; her spectral hand clasp- 
ed in mine; her last words breath- 
ing unutterable affection. 

“ And now all were gone! Wife— 
child—and with them, love—hope— 
appo el all had passed away, 
and I stood in the autumn of my life 
as in its spring, a blighted, solitary 
being. y heart was leafless; the 
green sap in my thoughts was dried 
up; l was a thunder-splintered yew 
withering alone in a churchyard. 
Constance, once so loved, was hence- 
forth hateful to me; remained, 
therefore, but to witness the last 
rites paid to Marie, then quitted it 
for ever. Day was just breaki 
when from a neighboring height 
turned round to take one parting 
glance at the spot where reposed the 
ashes of the only two beings I had 
ever loved—who had ever loved me. 
Bright fell the sunshine on that still 
churchyard; but they felt it not; 
henceforth ’twas deepest night with 
them—an eternal, dreamiess sleep : 
the laughing voice of spring--the rag- 
ing winter wind—the chirp of birds 
—the stir of human. footsteps above 
their heads—sunrise with its gold- 
en pomps, and twilight with its 
lengthening shadows, nothing should 
wake them more. They were gone 
to that phantom world, where sense 
is not—nor light, nor sound—nor 
jey. nor grief—nor hope, nor de- 
spair! Casting my eyes in another 

tion, I could see my own cot- 
tage, with the early smoke ascending 
from its chimney; and the white 
sails of the fishermen glistening on 
the bosom of that lake which I had 
so often crossed with Marie and her 
child. ‘Blessed Elysium,’ said 
I, as the carriage slowly bore me 
away, how many happy days have 
I not owed to you! There in that 
sequestered silvan dwelling, with 
the lawn sweeping down towards 
the water, hope first stirred within 
me! There I first sought repose of 
mind, and found it. But the charm 
is broken now. Dear wife, still 
dearer child, farewell ; we have part- 
ed to meet no more, for wbere you 
have gone, I must never come, and 
as this wintry conviction swept how- 
ling across my brain, my heart be- 
came ice, and I felt as if all human- 
ity were chilled for ever within me !” 
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Cuarrer VIII. 


When the stranger had come to an 
end: with his narrative, he rose from 
his seat, and paced hurriedly up and 
down the room, as though he were 
desirous of banishing the many ten- 
der and mournful recollections it 
had conjured up. But for a while his 
efforts were fruitless. The father— 
the husband—got the better of the 
stoic and the misanthropist ; ` he 
seemed choking with grief; and at 
last retiring to a corner at the fur- 
ther extremity of the room, he fairly 
gave himself up to his emotions, and 
sobbed and wept like an infant. 
Bursts of tenderness like these, when | 
they break out in dark, rugged na- 
tures, like sunshine in the midst of 
a thunder-storm, for the moment 
sweep all before them. Who for- 
gels the anecdote of Napoleon and 

e village bells of Brientz? He was 
riding late one day over a battle-field, 
gazing stern and unmoved on the 

ying and the dead that strewed 
the ground by thousands about him, 
when suddenly “those evening bells” 
struck up a merry peal. The Em- 
peror paused to listen ; his heart was 
softened ; memory was busy with 
the past; he was no longer the con- 
queror of Austerlitz, but the inno- 
cent, happy school-boy at Brientz ; 
and dismounting from his horse, he 
seated. himself on the stump of an 
old tree, and to the astonishment of 
Rapp, who relates the circumstance, 
burst into tears.—The rock was 
smitten, and the living waters came 
gushing from it. 

The attorney, affected by the 
stranger’s anguish, was about to ap- 

roach him, with a view of consoling 

im, after his own blunt, homely fash- 
ion, when the wretched man, roused 
by the sound of his tread, turned 
fiercely round, and indignantly 
brushing the tears from his eyes, said 
—“ Resume your seat, sir, for I have 
yet much to tell you.” 

“Not now—not now—I have heard 
too much already; spare yourself 


then, if not me; these emotions will 
kill yon else.” 
u My emotions!” replied the 


stranger scornfully, “ you are yet but 
a shallow judge of character, Mr. 
Evans. late show of softness 
has, I fear, deceived you. However, 
be that sormea X at it may, re- 


member, it was not I who volunteer- 
eda confession of it, but you who 
wrung it from me, and such bein 
the case, you quit not this room ti 
you have heard me to a close.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said the at- 
torney, disgusted with the stran- 
ger’s inflexible pride and sternness, 
even while he compassionated his 
sufferings. Pride indeed, or rather — 
revenge—two vices by no means un- 
common in the Welsh character— 
were, after all, the only things of na- 
tive growth in his heart. His was 
one of those fierce, unyiclding cha- 
racters which, like the oak, defy the 
tempest that has left them bare and 
branchless. As for the gentler sen- 
sibilities, they had been so effectual 
ly kept down and trampled on du- 
ring his infancy and a great portion 
of manhood, that when they did 
strike late root in his breast, their 


‘growth, though rapid and promising 


while it lasted, was but brief, like 
that of seeds dropped on an uncon- 
nial soil, which scarcely make 
eir appearance above ground, ere 
a droop and pass away. 
hen both partics had resumed 
their places, Evans finding that the 
stranger, despite his well-meant hint 
to the ony was bent on making 
what he called, “a clean breast of 
it,” took the opportunity to ask him 
—though his voice faltcred a little 
while he put the query—what could 
possibly have induced him to return 
to a spot fraught with so many fright- 
ful recollections. 

This question startled the stranger, 
who was sunk in reverie. Rousin 
himself, hawever, and looking steadi- 
ly at his catechist, while he pointed 
to the lamp on the table, he replied, 
“do you see that blind, predestined 
moth, impelled by the strange in- 
stinct of nature, upon the very 
death which it most dreads! Just 
the same instinct, or fascination— 
call it by what name you please—that 
is now luring that ‘insect to its des- 
truction, luréd me also to this spot. 
Fain would { have found a grave 
elsewhere, but an invisible monitor 
was ever at my elbow, whispering 
in my spell-bound ear that here m 
days were destined to have an end; 
that detection in this sure disgui 
which sorrow had flung round me 
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was impossible: and that if I ho 

for pardon, here, where the crime 
was committed, here must the expia- 
tion be made. And am I not hourly 
making this expiation ? I, who in or- 


der to acquit myself with eclat”— 


and here the stranger laughed con- 
vulsively—* forgoe even the tempt- 
ing luxury of suicide? What, com- 
pared to mine is the — of your 
catholic devotee? He scourges his 
body, I, my soul. He, the fanatic, 
braves the midnight in the lone cha- 
pel before the cross—I, the murder- 
er, brave it in the haunted home of 
the murdered! But enough of this,” 
continued the desperate man, as- 
suming an abrupt gaiety, which was 
even more withering than his des- 
ir; “in discouraing with my 
must not forget that I am his host ;” 
and so saying, he quitted the room. 
He was absent only about ten mı- 
nutes, yet when he returned, his 
manner, and even his countenance, 
had undergone a startling change. 
His chceks were white as those of a 
corpse; there was a fixed, ston 
stare in his eye; and his whole air 
was that of one in whom the prompt- 
ings of a better nature have been 
struggling, but in vain, with some ia- 
flexible tenacity of papan Evans 
looked at him with astonishment. 
“Can this be the man,” he thought to 
himself, * who but a short while since 
was melted to almost woman’s weak- 
ness? Why he’s no more like what 
he was, when he was telling me 
about his child, than I am like a goat! 
Well, gricf plays strange tricks with 
us all.’ 
Mean time, the stranger had rs- 
sumed his seat at the table, and plac- 
ing on it a bottle nearly full of red 
wine, together with two of those ca- 
pacious — which were in fashion 
among the Welsh squirearchy durin 
the last century, he filled them both 
with wine, and handed the smallest of 
the twoto Evans; but asif instantl 
recollecting himself, he exc ed it 
for the larger one, saying, with a 
forced effort at calmness. uake this, 
man, this—nay, no excuse; you are 
my guest, you know, and the best 
that I have is of course yours,” and 
bowing with an air of studied cour- 
— to Evans, he emptied his own 
goblet at a draught. 
The sudden familiarity of the 
sr a manner, together with the 
visible trembling of his hand as he 
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handed the oo to the attorney, at 
once revived all the latter’s distrust. 
He hesitated accordingly to follow 
his example—more especially when 
he saw, or fancied he saw, that the 
wine in his own goblet was of a deep- 
er tint than that in the bottle—and 
he was about pleading indisposition 
as an excuse, when a noise, appar- 
ently in the lawn below, drew his 
host’s attention to the window. . 
Evans seized the favorable oppor- 
tunity, and emptied his glass quiet- 
ly and dexterously into the dust and 
ashes on the hearth, just as the 
stranger, satisfied that his ears had 
deceived him, had returned to his 


lace. 
j * So,” said he, looking at the emp- 
tied goblet, while his eyes gleamed 
with a sudden wild light like a 
maniac’s, when his fit is coming on 
him, “ you have done justice to the 
good wine, I see.” 

“Yes,” replied the attorney, 
smacking his lips with well-affected 
relish, “and capital it is.” 

“Yet it is apt to disa with 
some constitutions,” replied the 
stranger, with a sneer, then raisi 
his voice, he continued, “do you 
remember the old Spanish legend of 
the monk and the devil ?” ' 

“ No,” said Evans,wondering what 
was to come next, : 

“Listen, then. ge es oe 
own superior sigacity, the 
father ane day tonk it into nfs heal 
that he could fathom the character 
and designs of the Tempter, who 
had assumed the disguise of an an- 
chorite, and taken up his abode ina 
lone cave near the monk’s convent. 
’Twas a foolish curiosity, and how, 
think you, was it rewarded ?” 

“I know not.” 

“ Why, the Devil allowed himself 
to appear the dupe; lured the offi- 
cious fool to his cell; and then”— 

“ Well, and what then?’ 

“The monk was never seen alive 
— was the reply, delivered in 
a low thrilling whisper, like an ad- 
der’s hiss, “for the floor of that 
solitary cave kept well its secret, as 
the vaults of this house may do. 
Yes, fool,” pursued the stranger 
with frantic vehemence, “meddling 
mischievous fool, that monk’s fate 
is yours! It was to throw you off 
your guard that I revealed to you 
my life’s tragedy, which, stamped as 
it was throughout with truth, I was 
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resolved you should never live to 
make public. Did you imagine that 


I would have betrayed that awful 
secret to you which I withheld from 
the wife of my own horom? Sur- 
render up my pride—my character 
—nay, my very life itself into your 
custody, if I had not made sure of 
my victim? I hated you from the 
first moment I beheld you; and I 
now hate you with a deadlier ran- 
cor than ever, for your knowledge 


of my crime, and the weakness into 


which you have betrayed me.” 
«“ Mr. Glendovery,” replied Evans, 
calmly interrupting this frenzied 
“J have given you no cause 
for such hatred. True, when I first 
sought you, it was with hostile feel- 
ings; but I have since heard your 
confession, and I pity more than I 


condemn.” i 

“Pity, wretch! I scorn rp 
—I de it—I loathe it—as Tdo alt 
that wears the human form, and you 
worst of all, for that mean, mischie- 
vous curiosity which has forced me 
to wrench open the cells of memory, 
and expose the ghastly objects that 
lie there. But you shall not live to 
exult in your triumph. No, at this 
very moment death is at work with- 
in you. Inthe draught you but just 
now drained to the dregs, lurked a 
subtle poison which I had reserved 
for my own use, but which”—— 

“ t, you confess, then?” said 
Evans eagerly. 

“ Yes, fool ; but to whom? To the 
dead, and they tell no tales.” 

“The dead!” said the attorney, 
starting from his seat; “ not so, man 
of blood. Though you feel per- 
suaded that you have perpetrated a 
second murder—and on him, too, 
who, despite his conscience, would 
have stood between you and the 
scaffold, yet your craft has for once 
prarrenched tself. The poison you 
designed for me now lies among 

ashes.” : 

For an instant the stranger stood 
like one stupified ; at length, “ Hah, 
is it even so?” he shouted, while 
his red, dilated eye kindled like a 
live coal ; “there is then no way left 
but this ;” and rushing on Evans, and 


.seizing him like a tiger by the throat, 


he was within an ace of throttling 
him—so sudden had been his assault, 
and such energy had frenzy lent to 
his emaciated frame—when the man 
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byad san pe a fa 
grasp, urrying to the window, 
gave a long, shrill whistle. e, 

« Lost —irrecoverably lost — Oh 
God !” exclaimed the stranger, while 
at that moment a rush of footsteps 
was heard on the staircase; the door 
flew wide open, and the sexton and 
the apothecary entered the room. 

“Seize that murderer,” said Evans. 
The men advanced to arrest the 
maniac—for such he now really was, 
baffled revenge having given the last 
stunning shock to a brain already 
more than half shattered—but gla- 
ring on them as if his very look 

wer to kill, they were so shocked 

y the expression of his countenance, 
that they stood stock still, as if root- 
ed to the ground. 

“Hah! hah!” shouted the mad- 
man, pointing towards Evans, who 
stood in deep shadow near the door, 
hesitating how to act, “so you have 
come at last. Well, I have been a 
long time expeeting you. They told 
me you were dead. But what of 
that? The dead can walk. Is it not 
so, brother? Yet, wherefore that 
— look? I-have not yet done 
the—hush, not a word—what we 
do, we must do quietly. Draw the 
curtains—draw them close—closer 
still, I say—how can I kill him with 
that white, glittering moon lookin 
in upon ust Now—now strike. O 
God, I dare net! That pale—pale 
phantom with the child in her hand 
rises between me and him! See, 
she draws nearer—nearer—the little 
arms too are stretched out to—wife, 
child—I knew they would not die, 
and leave me all alone. Hah, that 
threatening form again? Off, fiend 
—I defied you living; I defy you 
dead,” and tossing bis arms wildly 
above his head, the stranger stag- 

ered—fell—and when Evans and 

is companions, recovering their 
self-possession, hastened forward to 
raise him from the floor, they found 
— life was — In toa violence 
of his paroxysm, he had burst a 
blood-vessel. 7 ; 

He was buried in a remote corner 
of Plasswynnock church-yard, and 
to this hour the belated villager ne- 
ver passes his grave, or the Manor- 
House where his appalling crime was 
committed, without a quickening of 
the pulse, as if both were still haunt- 
ed by his ghost. 
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Past and Present. 


PAST AND PRESENT, 


I saw a little merry maiden, 
. With laughing eye and sunny hair, 
And foot as free as mountain fairy, 
And heart and spirit light as air ; 


And hand and fancy active ever, 
Devising, doing, striving still ; 
Defeated oft—despairing never— 
Up springing strong in hope and will. 


I saw her bounding in her gladness, 
On a wild heath at dewy morn, 
Weaving a glistering wild-rose garland, 
With clusters from the scented thorn. 


I saw her singing at her needle, 
And fast and well the work went on, 
Till song and fingers stopt together,— 
Not for sad thought of fair days gone ; 


But thet of fairer still, a vision 
Rose to the happy creature’s sight, 
And to a fairy world of tancy 
The mind was gone, more swift than light. 


I saw her smiling in her slumber, 
The blissful day-dream not gone by ; 
I saw her weep ; but bosom sunshine 
Broke out before the tear was dry. 


I saw her (“troops of friends” encircling) 
Read kind good-will in many a face— 
With a bright glance that seemed exulting, 

“Qh happy world !—ob pleasant place!” 


I saw a dim-eyed, dark-browed woman 
Declining in the vale of years ; 

Pale streaks among the dull locks gleaming, 
That shaded cheeks deep worn with tears. 


I saw her wandering in her loneness 
Among the tombs at eventide, 

When Autumn’s winds with hollow murmurs, 
Among funereal branches sighed. 


I saw the sere leaves falling round her, 
When o’er the dead those dark boughs wave; 


I heard a voice—I caught a murmur, 


“Oh weary world !—Oh peaceful grave!” 


J thought upon that merry maiden— 


I looked upon that woman lone, 
That form so buoyant—this so drooping— 
(O time! O change !)—were one—my own. 


C. 


[aug. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Cuarrzz XVII. 


THE MERCHANT'S CLEREK—OONTINUED. 


So this ill-fated couple were mar- 
ried, no one attending at the brief 
and cheerless ceremony but a friend 
of Elliott’s, and the humble couple 
from whose house she had been mar- 


ried. 

Elliott had commenced legal pro- 

ings against Mr. Hillary on ac- 

count of his malicious prosecution. 
He was certain of success, and of 
thereby wringing from his reluctant 
and wicked father-in-law a very con- 
siderable sum of money—a little for» 
tune, in his present circumstances. 
With a noble forbearance, however, 
and yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife, who had not lost, in her mar- 
riage, the feelings of a daughter to- 
wards her erring nt—he aban- 
doned them ; his solicitor writing, at 
his desire, to inform Mr. Hillary of 
the fact that his client had determin- 
ed to discontinue proceedings,though 
he had had the certainty of success 
before him—and that, for his wife’s 
sake, he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an 
insolent message from Mr. Hillary 
ae — the ar eaa 

ew days after her he 

Mrs. Elliott received the following 
communication from Mr. Jeffreys. 


“ Mana 

“ Mr. Hillary has — me to 
apprise you, as I now do with great 
pain, of his unalterable determina- 
tion never again to ise you as 
his daughter, or receive any commu- 
nication, of my ooro from 
either your husband or yourself, - 
addressed either to Mr. or Mrs. Hil- 
lary ; whom your undutiful and un- 
grateful ——— he says, has sopa- 
rated from you for ever. 

“ He will allow to be forwarded to 
any place you may direct, whatcver 
articies be onging to you may yet 
remain at Bullion House, on P heal 
sending a list of them to my office 

. “Spare me the pain of a personal 
interview on the matter; and be- 
lieve me when I unfeignedly lament 
being the medium of communica- 


ting the intelligence contained in 
this letter, 
“Iam, Madam, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ JONATHAN JEFFREYS. 
“To Mrs. Elliott.” 


With a trembling hand,assisted by 
her husband, she sat down, after 
much hesitation, a few articles— 
books, dress, one or two jewels, and 
her little dog, Cato. Him, however, 
Mr. Hillary had caused to be de- 
stroyed the day after he discovered 
her flight. The other articles were 
sent te her immediately ; and with 
a bitter fit of weeping did she re- 
ceive them, and the fate of 
her m little favorite, who had 
frisked a her: to the last with 
sportiye affection, when almost ev 
body else scowled at and forsoo 
her !—Thus close for ever, as she 
too surely felt, all connection and 
communication with her father and 
mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble-spirited 
wife, as well he might, with a fond- 
ness bordering on idolatry. The vast 
sacrifice she had made for him over- 
powered him whenever he adverted 
to it, and inspired him, not only with 
the most tender and enthusiastic af. 
fection and gratitude, but with the 
eagerest anxiety to secure her b 
his own efforts at least a comfortab 
paint a pra ou ry 
spectable in the Boroug 
to which they anotei the day af- 
ter their marriage; and after mak- 
ing desperate exertions, he had the 
gratification of procuring a situation 
as clerk in a res ble mereantile 
house in the City, and which he had 
obtained through the friendly but 
secret services of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm he had last served. 
His superior qualifications secured 
him a salary of £90 a-year, with the . 
promise of its increase if he conti- 
nued to give satisfaction. Thus cre- 
ditably settled, the troubled couple 
began to breathe a little more freely; 
and in the course of a iwelvarnonthe 
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Mrs. Elifott’s poignant grief first de- 
clined, into melancholy; which was 
at length mitigated:'-into a pensive 
if not cheerful resignation. She 

~ moved in her little circumseribéd 
sphere as if she had never occupied 
~~ a splendor —— ow 
ppily passed the hours they spent 
ether in the evening ahar be had 
quitted the scene of his daily labors 
—he reading or playing on his flute 
—which he did very beautifully, and 
sbe busily employed with her needle! 
How they loved their neat little par- 
lor, as they sometimes involunta- 


rily — it—she, with the 
cious and splendid apartments which 
had witnessed so much of her suf- 
fering at Bullion House—he, with 
the dreadful cells of Newgate! And 
their — — — oa 
calm repose reught! How 
she loved to wall with him after 
church hours in the fresh and 
breezy places—the Parke—though 
a pang occasionally shot through her. 
heart ee — her father’s 
carriage—he the solitary occupant 
—rolling leisurely past them! e 
ey carriage in which she and her 
little Cato had so oftem driven! 
But thoughts such as these seldom 
intruded ; and when they did, only 
drove her closer to her husband—a 
pearl to her, indeed—if it may be not 
irreverently spoken—o¢f great price 
—a price she never once regretted 
to have paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls! what 
days of darkness were in store for 
you !—About eighteen months after 
. their marriage, . Elliott, after a 
lingering and dangerous accouche- 
ment, gaye birth to a son—the little 
creature Į had seen. How they can- 
eS 
apprizin . Hillary of the bi 
his andoon and fondly suggested 
to each other the saidibly of ita 
melting the stern stubborn resalution 
he had formed goncerning them !— 
He heard of it, however, manifest- 
ing about as much emotion as he 
would on pong tald by his house- 
keeper of the kittening of his kitch- 
en cat!—The long fond letter she 

ad made such an effort to write to 
him, and which poor Elliott had 
trudged all ihe way to Highbury to 
deliver, with tremulous hand, and a 
beating heart, to porter at the 
lodge af Bullion House, was re 


turned to them the next morning 
by the two-penny post, unopened ! 
at delicious was it to them 
to look at—to hug to their bosoms— 
the little creature that had no friend 
—no relative on earth but them! 
How often did his eye open surpri- 
sedly upon her, when her scorching 
tear dropped upon his tiny face 
She had just weaned her child, 
and was still suffering from the 
effects of nursing, when there hap- 
ned the first misfortune that had 
fallen them since their marriage. 
Mr. Elliott was one night behind his 
usual hour of returning from the City 
—and his anxious wife’s suspense was ` 
terminated aae appearance at their 
doorofa h ey-coach, from which 
there stepped out a strange gentle- 
man, who hastily knocked at the 
door, and returned to assist another 
p nemana lifting out the apparent- 
inanimate figure of her husband ! 
ale as death, she rushed down 
stairs, her child in her arms, and was 
saved from fainting only by hearing 
her husband’s voice, in a low tone, 
assuring her that he wag “ not much 
hurt”—that he had had “a slight 
accident.” The fact was, that in at- 
Sy de ae imprudently to shoot 
across the street between two ap- 
preaching vehicles, he was knocked 
own by the pole of one of them— 
a post-chaise ; and when down, be- 
fore the post-boy could stop, one of 
the horses had kicked the poem 
passenger upon his right side. The 


-two humane gentlemen who had ac- 


companied him home, did all in their 


i sei to assuage the terrors of Mra. 


liott. One of them ran for the 
medical man who fortunately lived 
close at hand; and he pronounced 
the case to be, though a serious one, 
and requiring great care, not attend. 
ed with dangerous symptoms—at, 
least at present. His patient never 
quitted his bed for months ; 
a the end of which og his em- 
ployers sent a ve ind message, 
regretting the accident that had ° 
pened, and still more, that they fe 
compelled to fill up his situation in 
their house, as he been now so 
long absent, and was likely to con- 
tinye absent for a much longer time ; 
and they at the same time paid him 
all the salary that was due in re. 
spect of the period during which he 
had been absent, and a quarter’a 
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salary beyond it. Poor Elliott was 
thrown by this intelligence into a 
state of deep despondency, which 
was increased by is surgeon’s con- 
tinuing to use the language of cau- 
tion, and assuring him—dishearten- 
ing words !—that he must not think 
of engaging in active business for 
some time yet to come. It was af- 
ter a sleepless night that he and his 
wife stepped into a hackney-coach 
and drove to the Bank to sell out 
, L.50 of their precious store, in or- 
der to liquidate some of the heavy ex- 
penses attendant on his long illness. 
Alas ! what prospect was there, either 
of replacing what they now took, 
or of preserving the remainder from 
similar dimunitions ?—It was now 
that his admirable wife acted indeed 
the part of a guardian angel ; sooth- 
ing by her fond attentions his que- 
ous and alarmed spirit—and, that 
she might do so, struggling hourly 
to conceal her own grievous appre- 
hensions—her hopeless desponden- 
cy. As may be supposed, it had now 
become necessary to practise the 
closest economy in order to kee 
themselves out of debt, and to avoi 
the necessity of constantly drawin 
upon the very moderate sum whic 
yet stood in his name in the funds. 
w often, nevertheless, did the 

fond creature risk a chiding—and 
a severe one—from her husband— 
by secretly procuring for him some 
of the little delicacies recommended 
by their medical attendant, and of 
which no entreaties could ever pre- 
vail upon her to partake! ` 

Some time after this, her husband 
recovered sufficiently to be able to 
walk out: but being peremptorily 
prohibited from engaging for some 
time to come in his old situation, or 
any one requiring similar efforts, he 
put an advertisement in the news- 

apers, offering to arrange the most 
involved merchant’s accounts, &c- 
“with accuracy and expedition,”— 
at his own residence, and on such 
very moderate terms as soon brought 
him several offers of employment. 
He addressed himself with a natural 
but most imprudent eagerness to 
the troublesome and exhausting 
task he had — and the 
consequence was, that he purchased 
the opportunity of a month’s la- 
bor, by a twelvemonth’s inca 
citation for al labor! A dreadful 
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blow this was, and borne by héither 
of them with their former equani- 
mity. Mrs. Elliott renewed her hope- 
less attempt to soften the obduracy 
of her father’s heart. She waited 
for him tedly in the street at the 
hours of his quitting and — 


to the City, and attempted tos 


to him, but he hurried from her as 
from a common street-beggar. She 
wrote letter after letter, carrying 
some herself, and sending others b 
the post, by which latter medium 
were invariably returned to her! 
She began to think with horror of 
her father’s inexorable disposition— 


„and her prayers to heaven for its 


interference on her behalf—or at 
least the faith that inspired them, 
became fainter and fainter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper had become 
ten times worse than before, since 
his daughter’s departure, owing to 
that as well as sundry other causes. 
Several of his speculations in busi- 
ness proved to be very unfortunate, 
and to entail herassing consequen- 
ces, which kept him constantly in a 
state of feverish mien Poor 
Mrs. Hillary continued still a hope- 
less paralytic, deprived of the powers 
both of speech and motion: all 
cbance, therefore, of her precious in- 
tercession was too probably for ever 
at an end. In vain did Mrs. Elliott 
strive to interest several of her rela- 
tives in her behalf: —— too 
great a dread of Mr. Hillary to at- 
tempt interfering in such delicate and 
dangerous matter; and really had a 
very obvious interest in continuing, if 
not increasing, the grievous and un- 
natural estrangement existing be- 
tween him and his daughter. There 
was one of them—a Miss Gubbley, a 
maiden aunt, or cousin of Mrs. Elliott, 
that had wormed herself completely 
into Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and 
having been once a kind of house- 
keeper in the establishment, now 
reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge ; 
an artful, selfish, vulgar person, an 
object to Mrs. Elliot of mingled terror 
and disgust. This was the being that, 


‘tond-like, sate squatting at the ear’ 


of her father, probably daily sug- 

esting every hateful consideration 
that could tend to widen the breach 
already existing between him and 
his daughter. This creature, too, 
had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with 
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passionate and humiliating entrea- 
ties, till they were suddenly and 
finally checked by a display of such 
intolerable insolence and heartless- 
ness as determined Mrs. Elliott, come 
what would, to make no further 
efforts in that quarter. She returned 
home, on the occasion just alluded 
to, worn out in body and mind. A 
copious flood of tears accompany- 
her narration to her husband of 
what had happened, relieved her 
excitement; she took her child into 
her arms, and his playful little 
fingers unconsciously touching the 
deep psive chords of a mother’s 
heart, she forgot, in the ecstacy of 
the moment, as she folded him to 
her bosom, all that had occurred to 
make her unhappy and add to the 
gloom of their darkening prospects ! 
Closer and closer now 
their retrenchments; every source 
of expenditure being cut off that 
was not absolutely indispensable. 
None, she told a occasioned — 
a greater pang than giving up their 
litle sel 2> Cieirche and be- 
taking themselves, Sunday after 
Sunday, to the humbler and more 
appropiate sittings provided in the 
aisle. But was this their commu- 
nion and contact with poverty un- 
favorable to devotion? No. The 
serpent pride was crushed, and 
dared not lift his bruised head to 
disturb or alarm! God then drew 
near to the deserted couple, “ weary, 
and ape | laden,” and “cast out ” by 
their earthly father! Yes—there she 
experienced a holy calm—a resig- 
nation—a reality in the services and 
duties of religion—which she had 
never known when sitting amid the 
trappings of ostentatious wealth, in 
the gorgeous pew of her father ! 
hey were obliged to seek 
cheaper lodgings—moderate as was 
the rent required for those they had 
so long occupied—where they might 
—— a severer economy than 
they chose toexhibit in the presence 
of those who had known them when 
such sacrifices were not necessary — 
and which had also the advantage of 
being in the neighborhood of a per- 
son who had promised Ellioit occa- 
sional employment as a collector of 
rents, &c., as well as the balancing 
of his books every month. Long be- 
fore his health warranted, did he un- 
dertake these severe labors, driven 
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to desperation by a heavy and not 
over reasonable bill delivered him 
by his medical attendant, and of 
which he pressed for the payment. 
With an aching heart poor Elliott 
sold out sufficient to discharge it, and 
resolved at all hazards to recom- 
mence his labors: for there was left 
only L.70 or L.80 in the Bank—and 
he shuddered when he thought of it! 
—They had quitted these their se- 
cond lodgings for those in which I 
found them about three months be- 
fore her first visit to me, in order to 
be near another individual—himself 
an accountant, who had promised to 
employ Elliott frequently as a kind 


of deputy, or fag. His were the books 
ied. beare s r Elliott when first 
saw him! Thus had he been en- 


d, to the great injury of his 
Fesith, for many weeke his own 
mental energy and determination 
flattering him with a delusive con- 
fidence in his physical vigor! Poor 
Mrs. Eiliott also had contrived, bei 
not unacquainted with ornamenta 
needle-work, to obtain some em- 
ployment of that description. Heavy 
was her heart as she sat toiling be- 
side her husband—who was busily 
engaged in such a manner as would 
not admit of their conversing toge- 
ther—when her thoughts wandered 
over the scenes of theìr pen history, 
and anticipated their gloomy pros- 

ts. Was she now pa ing the fear- 

ul penalty of disobedience? But 
where was the sin she had commit- 
ted in forming an honest and ardent 
attachment to one whom she was sat- 
isfied was in every way her equal, 
save in wealth ? How could he havea 
right to dictate to her heart who 
should be an object of its affections ? 
To di of it as an article of mer- 
chandise—Had he any right thus to 
consign her to perpetual misery ? 
To unite her to a titled villain mere- 
ly to gratify his weak pride and am- 
bition—Had she not a right to resist 
such an attempt !—The same Scrip- 
ture that has said, children, obey your 
parents, has also said, fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath. But 
had she not been too precipitate— 
or unduly obstinate in adhering to 
the man her father abhorred t— 
Ought any thing—alas!—to have 
caused her to fly from her suffering 
mother? QO, what might have been 
her sufferings! But surely nothing 
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could justify or extenuate the unre- 
lenting spirit which actuated her fa- 
ther ! that father she knew to 


have acted basely—to have played 
the part of a devil towards the man 
whom he hated—perhaps, nay too 
probably, he was meditating some 
equally base and — scheme 
concerning herself! She silently ap- 
pan to from amidst this con- 
ict of her thoughts and feelings, 
and implored His forgiveness of her 
rash conduct. Her agonies were 
heightened by the censciousness 
that there existed reasons for self- 
cendemnation. But she thought of 
—she looked at—her husband ; and 
hor heart told her, that she should 
act similarly were the past again to 
happen ! 
then, here was this virtuous un- 
happy couple—he declining in health 
just when that health was most 
precon, she, too, worn out with la- 
and anxiety, and likely—alas! 
—to bring another heir to wretched- 
Ress into the world, fer she was cen- 
siderably advanced in pregnancy— 
both becoming less capable of the 
labor which was growing, alas! 
pi more essential—with scarcely 
7 to fall back upon — 
rate emorgency: — Such was 
the’ dreadful situation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of 
first introductien to them. It was 
er listening to ore of the most in- 
teresting and melancholy narratives 
that the annals of human sufferin 
could supply, that l secretly resolv 
to take upon myself the respansibi- 
lity of appealing to Mr. Hillary in 
their behalf, hoping that for the ho- 
aor of humanity my efforts would 
not be entirely unavailing. 

He had quitted Bullion House 
within a twelvemonth after his 
daughter's flight, and removed to a 
spacious and splendid mansion in 
Square, in the neighborhood 
of my residence, and where—strange 
coincidence !—I was requested to 
attend Mrs. Hillary, who at —5 
seemed approaching the close of her 
long ———— rings. Mr. Hil- 
lary become quite an altered 
man since the defectioa of his daugh- 
ter. Lord Scamp had introduced 
him freely into the society of per- 
sons of rank and station, who wel- 
comed into their circles the posses- 
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sor of so splendid a fortune; and 
he found, in the incessant excite- 
ment and amusement of fashionable 
society, a refuge from reflection, 
from those “ compunctious visitin 
of remorse” which made his solitude 
dreadful and insupportable. J found 
him just such a man as I have alroady 
had occasion to describe him : a vain, 
vulgar, selfish, testy, overbeari 
eld man; one of the most difficult 
and dangerous persons on earth to 
deal with in sach a negotiation as 
that I had so rashly, but Heaven 
knews with the best intentions, un- 
dertaken. 

“Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, enter- 
ing the drawing-room, where he was 
standing alone, with his hands in his 
pockets, at the: window, watching 
some disturbance in the square— 
“I am afraid I can’t bring you any 
better news about Mrs. Iillary. She 
weakens hourly !” 

“ Ah, poor creature, I see she does 
— indeed!” he replied sighing, 
quitting the window, and offering 
me one of the many beautiful chairs 
that stood in the splendid apartment. 
“Well, she’s been a g wife to 
me, I must say—a very good wife, 
and I’ve always thought and said 
so.” Thrusting his hands into the 
pockets of his ample white waist- 
coat, he walked up and down the 
room. “ Well, poor soul! she’s had 
all that money could get her, doctor, 
however, and she knows it—that’s a 
cormfort—but it an’t money can keep 
death off, is it?” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; but it 
caa mitigate some of its terrors. 
What a consolation will it be for 
yo hereafter, to reflect that Mra. 

illary has had every thing your 
— fortune could procure for 

er 1 — 

“Ay, ani no grudging neither ! 
Pd do ten times what I have done— 
what’s money tome? Poor Poll, and 
she’s going! We never had a real 
quarrel in our tives !” he continued, 
in a somewhat subdued tone. “I 
shall miss her when she is gone !—[ 
shall indeed! I could find many to 
fill her place, if I had a mind, I'll 
warrant me—but I—I--poor Poll :” 
.* * “Yes,” I said presently, in 
answer to some general remark he 
had made, “we medica! men do 
certainly see th: worst side of hu- 
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man life. Pain—iliness—death—are 
bad enough of themselves—but when 
poverty steps in too” —— 

“ Ay, I dare say—bad enough as 
you ag A enough—a-hem !” 

“J have this very day seen a 
mournful instance of accumulated 
human misery : poverty, approach- 
ing starvation, illness, distress 


miond.— Ab, Mr. Hillary, what a. 


scene I witnessed yesterday!” I 
continued, with emotion; “a man 
who is well-born, who has seen bet- 

r”—— . 

“Better days— aye, exactly. Dou- 
ble-refined misery, as they would 
say in the City. By the way, what 
a valuable charity that is—I’m a 
subscriber to it—for the relief of de- 
cayed tradesmen! One feels such 
a pleasure in it! I dare say now— 
I do believe—let me see—200i. 
would not cover what I get rid of 
one way or another in this kind of 
way every year—by the way doc- 
tor, I'll ring for tea; you'll take a 
cup?” Inodded; and in a few mi- 
nutes a splendid tea-service made its 
appearance. 

Do you know, doctor, I’ve some 
notion of being remembered after 
I'm gone, and it has often struck me 
that if I were to leave what I have 
to build an hospital, or something 
that sort in this part of the town, it 
wouldn't be amiss” -—— 

“A noble ambition, sir, indeed. 
But, as I was observing, the poor peo- 
ple I saw yesterday—such misery ! 
such fortitude !” 

“Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, 
just the right sort, to put into—ahem ! 

lary s Hospital. It don’t sound 


badly, does it! 
well. But the fact 


“ Excellentl 
is”—-I observed that he was becomin 
rather fidgetty, but I was resol 
not to be beaten from my poist— 
“I'm going, in short, Mr. Hi , to 
take a liberty which nothing could 
warrant but”—— 

“ You're going to beg, doctor, now 
an’t you ?” he interrupted briskly ; 
“ but the fact is, my maxim has long 
been never to give a farthing in cha» 
rity —— — — — but 
two > 4an people I give 
to, Thara my notion of true charity ; 
and, besides, it saves one a vast deal 


of trouble. But if you really think— 
if.it really is a deserving case—why 
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—ahem! I might perhaps—Dr.—_— 
is so well known or his charitable 
turn—Now an’t this the way you 
begin upon all your great patients P” 
he continued, with an air of supreme 
complacency, I bowed and smiled, 
humoring his vanity. “ Well, in such 
a case—hem! hem !—I might, once 
ina way, break in u my rule,” 
and he transferred his left band from 
his waistcoat to his breeches- pocket, 
“so there’s a guinea for you. But 
don’t on any account name it to any 
one. Don’t, doctor. I don’t want 
to be talked about; and we peo- 
ple that are known do getso ma- 
B D? an 

“ But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may 
tell my poor friends to whom your 
charity is destined, the name of the 

Eexousꝰ— 

“Oh, ay! Do as you please for 
the matter of that. o are they $} 
What are they? Where do they live? 
I’m a governor of——.” I trembled. 

“They live at present in——street 5 
but I doubt, things, whether 
they can stop there much longer, for 
their landlady is becoming very 
clamorous”—— 

“ Ab, the old story! the on t 
Landlords are generally, especi 
the smaller sort, such tyrants, an 
they ?” 

“ Yes, too frequently such is the 
case! But I was going to tell you of 
these poor people. They haye not 
beem married many years, and they 
married, very unfortunately,” —Mr, 
Hillary, who had for some time been 
siting down on the sofa, here rose 
and walked rather more quickly than 
he had been walking before—‘ com- 
trary to the wishes of their family, 
who have forsaken them, and don’t 
know whattheir sufferings now are— 
how virtuous—how patient they are } 
And they have got a child too, thas 
will soon, I fear, be crying for the 
bread it may not get.” Mr. — 
was evidently becoming disturbed. 
saw that a little of the color had fled 
from about his upper lip, but he said 
nothing, nor did he seem disposed to 
interrupt me. “I’m sure, by the 
way,” I continued: as calmly as I 
could, “that if I could but prevail 
upon their family to see them, before 
it is too late, that explanations 

s tꝰ — 


“ What’s the name of your friends, 
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sir?” said Mr. Hillary, suddenly 
stopping, and standing opposite to 
me, with his arms almost a-kimbo 
and his eyes looking keenly into 


mune. 

« Elliott, sir” —— 

“JJ thought as much, sir!” he 
replied, dashing the iration 
from his forehead! “I knew what 
you were driving at! D——n it, sir 
—I eee it all! You came here to 
insult me,—you did, sir!” His agi- 
tation inc , 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Hillary ; I as- 
sure you”-—— 

“No, sir! I wont hear you, sir! 
Pve heard enough, sir! Too much, 
sir! You've said enough, sir, to show 
me, what sort of a man you are, sir! 
D—n it, sir—it’s too bad” —— 

“You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” 
said I, calmly. 

« No I don’t, sir, but you’ve cur- 
sedly mistaken me, sir. If you know 
those people, and choose to take up 
their — to—to—patronise, do, sir, 
d——n it! if you like, and havn't 
amy thing better to do”—— 

+ Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt 

r feclings”—— 

«Hurt my feelings, sir? What 
d’ye mean, sirt Every man hurts 
my feelings that insults me, sir, and 
you have insulted me!” 

“How, sir!’ I inquired, sternly, 
in my turn. “Oblige me, sir, by 
explaining these extraordinary ex- 

ions ! ” ; 

“You know well enough! Tsee 
through it. But if you—really, sir— 
you've got a guinea of mine, sir, in 
— pocket. Consider it your fee 

this visit; the last TH trouble you 
p Poy, sir!” he stuttered, almost 
intelligibly with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, as 
if its touch were pollution. “ Fare- 
well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, delibe- 
rately, drawing on my gloves. “ May 
your death-bed be as calm and hap- 
py as that I have this day attended 
up stairs for the last time.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if 
staggered by the reflections I had 
sug d, and turned very pale. I 
bowed haughtily, and retired. As I 
drove home, my heated fancy struck 
out a scheme for shaming or terrify- 
ing the old monster I had quitted into 
something like pity or repentance, 
by attacking and exposing him in 
some newspaper; bat by the next 
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Xu 
morning I perceived the many ob- 
jections there were to such a course; 

need hardly say that I did not 
communicate to the Elliotts the fact 
of my attempted intercession with 
Mr. Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the despe- 
rate but unavailing struggle made by 
both of them to retrieve their circum- 
stances and provide against the ex- 
pensive and trying time that was 
approaching. He was slaving at his 
account-books from morning to mid- 

ight, scarce allowing himself a few 
minutes for his meals; and she had 
become a mere fag to a fashionable 
milliner, undertaking all such work 
as could be done at her own resi- 
dence, often sitting up half the night, 
and yet earning the merest trifle. 
Then she had also to look after her 
husband and child, for they could 
not afford to keep a regular attend- 
ant. Several articles of her husband’s 
dress and her own, and almost all that | 
belonged to the child, she often wash- 
ed at night with her own bands! 

As if these unfortunate people 
were not sufficiently afflicted al- 
ready—as if any additional ingre- 
dient in their cup of sorrow were 
requisite — symptoms of a more 
eigen calamity than had yet be- 

llen poor EBiott, began to exhibit 
themselves in him. His severe and 
incessant application, by day and 
night, coupled with the perpetual 

tation and excitement of his ner- 
vous system, began to tell upon his 
eyesight. I found him, on one of 
my morning visits, laboring under 
excitement; and on question- 
ing him, I feared he had but too 
reason for his alarm, as he described, 
with fearful distinctness, certain 
sensations and appearances which 
infallibly betokened, in my opinion, 
after examining his eyes, the pre- 
sence of incipient amaurosis in both 
eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains 
in the orbi petual sparks and 
flashes of light—peculiar haloes seen 
around the candle—dimness of sight 
—and several other symptoms, 
which I found, on inquiry, had 
been for some time in existence, but 
he had never thought of noticing 
them till they forced themselves 
upon his startled attention. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands, and looking up- 
— “spare my sight! O, spare 
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my sight—or what will become of 
me? Beggary seems to be my lot 
—but blindness to be added! He 
paused, and looked the image of 


espair. 

“Undoubtedly I should deceive 
you, Mr. Elliott,” said I after making 
several further inquiries, “if I were 
to say that there was no danger in 
your case. Unfortunately there does 
exist ground for apprehending that, 
unless you abstain, and in a great 
measure, from so severely taxing 
your eyesight as you have of late, 
you will run the risk of permanently 
injuring it.” 

“Qh, doctor! it is easy to talk,” 
he exclaimed, with involuntary bit- 
terness, “of my ceasing to use and 
try my sight; but how am I to do 
it? How am I to live?—Tell me 
that! Will money drop from the 
skies into my lap, or bread inte the 
mouths of my wife and ehild ? What 
is to become of us? Merciful God! 
and just at this time, too! My wife 
pregnant”—I thanked God she was 
not present !—“our last penny al- 
most slipping from our hands—and I, 
who should be the stay and support 
of my family, hecoming BLIND! Oh, 

—oh, God, what frightful crimes 
have I committed, to be punished 
thus? Would I had been transported 
or hanged,” he added suddenly, 
“when the old ruffian threw me into 
Newgate! But”—he turned ghastly 
pale—“if I were to die now, what 

could it do?” At that moment 
the slow, heavy, wearied step of his 
wife was heard u the stairs, and 
her entrance put an end to her hus- 
band’s exclamations. I entreated him 
to intermit, at least for a time, his 
attentions to business, and prescribed 
some active remedies, and he pro- 
mised to obey my instructions. Mrs. 
Elliott sat beside me with a sad ex- 
hausted air, which touched me al- 
most to tears. What a situation— 
what a prospect was hers! How 
was she to prepare for her coming 
eonfinement? How procure the 
most ordinary comforts—the neces- 
sary attendance? Deprived as her 
husband and child must be for a 
time of her affectionate and vigilant 
attentions, what was to become of 
them? Who supply her place? Her 
countenance too plainly showed 
that all these topics constantly agi- 
tated her mind. 
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A day or two after this interview 
I brought them the intelligence I had 
seen in the newspapers, of Mrs. 
Hillary’s death, whieh I communi- 
cated to them very carefully, fearful 
of the effect it might preduce u 
Mrs. Elliott in her critical situation. 
She wept bitterly ; but the event had 
been too long expected by her to- 
occasion any violent exhibition of 
grief. As they lay awake that night 
in melancholy converse, it suddenly 
occurred to Mrs. Elliott that the 
event which had just happened 
might afford them a last chance of 
regaining her father’s affections, and 
they — to — the — - 
tunity of a ing to his ings 
whieh they Lt softened by his re- 
cent bereavement. The next morn- 
ing the wretched couple set out on 
their dreary pilgrimage to 
Square—it being a that Elliott 
should accompany her to within a 
door or two of her father’s house, 
and there await the issue of her 
visit. With slow and trembling 
having relinquished his arm, she 
approached the dreaded house, 
whose large windows were closed 
from the top to the bottom. The 
sight of them overcame her; and 
sbe paused for a moment, holdingby 
the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts 
and recollections crowded in a few 
seconds through her mind! Here 





_in this great mansion, was her living 


—her tyrannicat—her mortally- 
offended father; here lay the remains 
of her poor good mother—whom she 
had fled from—whose last thoughts 
might perhaps have been about her 
— daughter—and that 
uughter was now trembling like 
a guilty thing before the frowning 
porian of her widowed, and, it might 
e, inexorable father. She felt very 
faint, and beckoning hastily to her 
husband, he stepped forward to 
support her, and led her from the 
door. After slowly walking round 
the square, she returned, as before, 
to the gloomy mansion of her father, 
ascended the steps, » with a 
shaking hand, pulled the. bell. i 
“What da you want, young wo- 
man ?” inquired a servant from 
area. 
«I wish to see Joseph—is he at 
home?”—she replied in so faint a 
voice, that the only word audible in 
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the area was that of Joseph—the 
poe had entered into her fa- 

ers service in that capacity two 
or three years before her satay 
In a few minutes Joseph made his 
appearance at the hall-door,which he 


y opened. 

“ Joseph !—Joseph ! Pm very ill,” 
she murmured, leaning against the 
door-post—“ let me sit 1n your chair 
for a moment.” 

“Lord have mercy on me—my 
young mistress!” exclaimed Jo- 
seph, casting a harried look be- 
hind him, as if terrified at being 
geen in conversation with her— 
and then hastil stepping forward 
he caught her in his arms, for she had 
fainted. He placed her in his great 
covered chair, and called one of the 
female servants, who brought up 
with her, at his request, a glass of 
water—taking the stranger to be 
some relative or friend of the por- 
ter’s. He forced a little into her 
mouth—the maid loosened her bon- 
net-string, and after a few minutes 
she uttered a deep sigh, and her 
consciousness returned. 

“Don’t hurry yourself, Miss— 
Ma'am I mean,” stammered the por- 
ter, in a low tone,—* You can sta 
here a little—I don’t think any one’s 
stirring but us servants—you see, 
ma’am, though I suppose you know 


—my poor mistress” he shook 
her head and sobbed. 

“ Yes, Joseph, I know it !—Did she 
—did she—die easily?” inquired 
Mrs. Elliott, in a faint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

u Yes, ma'am,” he answered, in a 


low tone, “ poor lady, she’d been so 
long ailing,that no doubt death wasn’t 
any thing partic’lar to her, like—and 
so she went out at last like the snuff 
of a candle, as one might say—poor 
old soul !—we’d none of us—not 
thy master even—heard the sound of 
her voice for months, not tosay years 
999 


“ And my—my father—how does 


a Why he takes on about it, 
ma’am, certainly—but, you see, he’s 
been so long expecting of it !” 

“Do you think, Joseph,” said 
Mrs. Elliott hardly able to make 
herself heard—“that—theat my 
father would be very—very angry— 
if he knew I was here—would he— 
see me t? ine 
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“Lord, ma’am!” exclaimed the 
rter, alarm overspreading his 
tures—-* It’s not possible — 
ou can’t think how stern he is!— 
ou should have heard what orders 
he gave us all about keeping you 
out of the house! I know ’us a 
dreadful hard case, ma’am,” he con- 
tinued, wiping a tear from his eye, 
“and many, and many’s the time 
we've all cried in the kitchen about 
—hush!” he stopped, and looked 
towards the stairs apprehensively— 
“never mind, ma’am—it’s nobody t 
But won't you come down and sit 
in the housekeeper’s room? I'm sure 
the good old soul will rather like to 
see you—and then, you know, you 
can slip out of the area gate and be 
gone in no time!” 

“ No, Joseph,” replied Mrs. Elliott, 
with as much energy as her weak. 
ness would admit of, “I will wait 
outside the street-door, if you think 
there is any danger—while you go 
and get this letter taken up stairs, 
and say I am —— for an an- 
swer!”” He took the letter, held it 
in his hand hesitatingly—and shook 
his head. 

“Qh, take it, good Joseph !” said 
Mrs. Elliott, with a look that would 
have softened a heart of stone—" It 
is only to ask for mourning for my 
mother! I have no money to purchase 
any !” His eyes filled with tears. 

_“My poor dear young mistress !” 
he faltered—his lip quivered, and he 
aused—* It’s more than my place 
wurth—but—I’ll take it, never- 
theless—that I will, come what will, 
ma’am! See if I don’t! You 
ma’am,” croppin his voice, an 
looking towards the staircase— it 
isn’t so much the old gentleman, 
after all, neither—but it’s—it’s— 
Miss Gubbley that I'm afraid of! It 


is she, in my mind, that keeps him 
so cruel hard against you! She has 
it all her own way here! You 


should see how she orders us ser- 
vants — — has her 
eyes into ever ing that’s goi 
—— and ko the fetter 
any how—and don’t you go out of ' 
doors, unless you hear me cry— 
‘Hem !"—on the _ stairs?’ 8 
romised to attend to this hint, as 
id also the female servant whom 
he left with her, and Joseph disa 
red. The mention of Miss Gu 
ley. excited the most painful and 
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disheartening thoughts in the mind 
of Mrs. Elliott. Possibly it was now 
the design of this woman to strike a 

nd blow—and force herself into 

e place so recently vacated by 

oor Mrs. Hillary! Mrs. Elliott's 

eart beat fast, after she had waited 
for some minutes in agonizing anxie- 
y and suspense, as she heard the 
ootsteps of Joseph hastily descend- 
ing the stairs. 

“Well, Joseph,’—she whispered, 
looking eagerly at him. 

“ I can’t get to see master, ma’am, 
though I’ve tried—I have indeed, 
ma’am! I thought it would be so! 
Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, 
ma’am—she says it will cost me my 
place to dare to do such an oudacious 
thing — I told her you was 
below here, ma’am, and she might 
see you—but she tossed her head, 
and said it was of a piece with all 
your other shameful behaviour to 
your poor, broken-hearted father— 
she did, ma’am”—Mrs. Elliott began 
to sob bitterly—“ and she wouldn’t 
on any account whatsoever have him 
shocked at such a sad time as this— 
and that she knows it would be no 
use your coming”—his voice qui- 
vered— and she says as how”—he 
could hardly go on—* you should 
have thought of all this long ago— 
and that only a month ago she heard 
master say it was ull your own fault 
if you came to ruin—and as you'd 
made your bed you must lie on it 
—her very words, ma’am—but she’s 
sent youa couple of guineas, ma’am, 
on condition that you don’t on no ac- 
count trouble master again—and— 
and”—he continued, his tears over- 
flowing—“I’ve been so bold as to 
make it three ma’am—and I hope it’s 
no offence, ma’am, me being but a 
servant,” trying to force somethin 
wrapped up in paper into the han 
of Mrs. Elliott, who had listened mo- 
tionless and in dead silence to all he 
had been saying. 

“Joseph !"—at length she ex- 
claimed, in a very low but distinct 
and solemn tone, stretching out her 
hands—“if you do not wish to see 
me die—help me, help me—to my 
knees!” And with his assistance, 
and that of the female servant, she 
sunk gentiy down upon her knees 
upon the floor, where he partly sup- 

rted her. She slowly clasped her 

ds together upon her bosom, and 
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looked upwards—her eye was tear- 
less, and an awful expression settled 
upon her motionless features. Joseph 
involantarily fell upon his knees 
beside her, shaking like an aspen 
leaf—his eyes fixed instinctively 
upon hers—and the sobs of seve- 
ral of the servants, who had stolen 
silently to the p of the kitchen 
stairs, to gaze at this strange scene, 
were the only sounds that were au- 
dible. After having remained in 
this position for several minutes, she 
rose from her knees slowly and in 


silence. 
“When will my mother be bu- 
ried ?” she presently inquired. 


“Next Saturday,” whispered Jo- 
seph, “at two o’clock.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At St. ——’s,ma’am.” 

“Farewell, Joseph! You have 
been very kind,” said she, rising, and 
moving slowly to the door. 

“Won't you let me get you a little 
of something warm, ma'am? You 
do look so bad, ma’am—so pale— 
and I'll fetch it from down stairs in 
half a minute.” 

“ No, Joseph—I am better !—and 
Mr. Elliott is waiting for me at the 
outside.” 

“Poor gentleman!” sobbed Jo- 
seph, turning his head aside, that he 
might dash a tear from his eye. He 
strove again to force into her hand 
the paper containing the three gui- 
neas, but she refused. 

“ No, Joseph—I am very destitute, 
but yet—Providence will not let me 
starve. I cannct take it from you ; 
hers I will not—I ought not !” 

With this the door was opened ; 
and with a firmer step than she 
had entered the house, she quitted 
it. Her husband, who was stand- 
ing anxiously at one or two door’s 
distance, rushed up to her,and with 
tremulous and — tone and ges- 
tures inquired the result of her ap- 

lication, and placing his arm around 
alee he ae how a — 
eaned against him—gen 
towards — He listened with 
the calmness of despair to her nar- 
rative of what had taken place. 
“Then there is no hope for us 
THERE,” he muttered through his half- 


closed pe 

“ But there ts hope, dearest, with 
Him who invites the weary 
heavy laden—who seems to have 
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withdrawn from us, but has not for- 
saken us,” replied his wife tenderly, 
and with unwonted chee in 
her manner—“ I feel—I know—he 
tells me that he will not suffer us to 
sink in the deep waters? He heard 
my prayer, Henry—and he will an- 
swer it, wisely and well! Let us 
hasten home, dearest. Our little 
Henry will be uneasy, and trouble 
.——.” Elliott listened to her 
in moody silence. His sone 
features told not of the peace 
resignation Heaven had shed into 
the troubled bosom of his wife, but 
too truly betokened the gloom and 
despair within. He suspected that 
his wife’s reason was yielding to the 
long-continued assaults of sorrow : 
and thought of her approaching suf- 
ferings with an ee shudder, 
and sickened as he entered the scene 
of them—his wretched lodgin 
She clasped their smiling child with 
cheerful affection to her bosom ; 
he kissed him—but coldly—absently 
—as it were mechanically. Placing 
— his forehead the silk shade 
which my wife had sent to him, at 
my request, the day before—as well 
to relieve his eyes, as to conceal 
their troubled expression, he leaned 
against the table at which he took 
his seat, and thought with perfect 
horror upon their circumstances. 

Scarce L.20 now remained of the 
L.600 with which they were mar- 
ried ; his wife’s little earnings were 
to be of course for a while suspend- 
ed; he was prohibited at the peril 
of blindness, from the only species 
of employment he could obtain ; the 
last ray of hope concerning Hillary’s 
reconciliation was extinguished :— 
and all this when their — 
were on the eve of being doubled— 
or trebled—when illness—or death— 

It was well for Mrs. Elliott that 
her husband had placed that silk 
shade upon his forehead ! 

During his absence the next morn- 
ing at the Ophthalmic Infirmary, 
whither, at my desire, he wen: twice 
a-week to receive the advice of Mr. 
——, the eminent oculist, I called 
and seized the opportunity of pla- 
cing in Mrs. Elliott's hands, with un- 

kable satisfaction, the sum of 

40 which my good wife had chiefly 
collected among her friends; and as 
Mrs. Elliott rea, or rather attempted 
to read, for her eyes were filled with 
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tears, the affectionate note written 
to her by my wife, who begged that 
she would send her little boy to our 
house till she should have recevered 
from her confinement, she clasped 
her hands together, and exclaimed— 
“ Has not God heard my prayers !— 
Dearest doctor! Heaven will reward 


ga ! What news for my poor heart- ' 


roken husband when he returns 
home from the Infirmary—weary 
and disheartened! * * 

“And now, doctor, shall I confide 
to you a plan I have formed?” said 
Mrs. Elliott, looking earnestly at me 
—“ Don’t try to persuade me agai 
putting it into practice ; for my mind 
Is made up, and nothing can turn me 
from my purpose.” I looked at her 
with surprise. “You know we have 
but this one room and the little clo- 
set—for what else is it?—where we 
sleep; and where must my husband 
and child be whén I am confined? 
Besides, we cannot, even with all 
te noble kindness to us, afford to 

ave proper—the most ordinary at- 
tendance.” She paused—lI listened 
anxiously. 

“So—l’ve been thinking—could 
you not "—— she hesi strug- 
gling with violent emotion—*cou 
you not get me admitted ’—her 
voice. trembled—*“into—the Lying- 
in Hospital ?’—I shook my =) 
unable at the moment to find ut- 
terance. 

“It has cost me a struggle—Pro- 
vidence seems, however, to have led 
me to the thought! I shall there be 
no expense to my husband—and shall 
have, I understand, excellent attend- 
ance.” 

“ My poor dear madam,” I falter- 
ed, “you must forgive me—but I 
cannot bear to think of it.”—In spite 
of my struggies thes welling tears 
at length burst from my laden eyes. 
She buried her face in her handker- 
chief, and wept bitterly. “ My hus- 
band can hear of me every day, and 
with God’s blessing upon us, per- 
haps in a month’s time we may 
both meet in better health and 
spirits. And if—if—s it would not 
inconvenience Mrs. ——or yourself, 
to let my little Henry ”—she could 
get no further, and burst again into 
a fit of passionate weepi I pro- 
mised her, in answer to her reite- 
rated entreaties, after many remon- 
strances, that I would immediately 
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take steps to ensure her an admis- 
sion into the Lying-in Hospital at any 
moment she might require it. 

“ But, my dear madam—your hus- 
band—Mr. Elliott—depend upon it 
he will never hear of all this—he 
will never permit it—I feel perfectly 
oertain.” 

“Ah, doctor—I know ke would 
not ; but he shall not know any thing 
about my intentions till I am safely 
lodged in the—the hospital. I in- 
tend to leave without his knowing 
where I am gone some day this 
week—for I feel satisfied ’’—she 
paused and trembled—* When he 
returns from the Infirmary on Fri- 
day he will find a letter from me, 
telling him all my little scheme, and 


, May God incline him to forgive me 


for what I am doing. I know he 
loves me, however, too fondly to 
make me unhappy !” 

The next morning my wife accom- 
panied me to their lodgings, for the 

urpose of taking home with her 
fitti Elliott. A sad scene it was— 
but Elliott, whom his wife had easily 
satisfied of the prudence of thus dis- 
posing of the child during the period 
of her confinement, bore 1t manfully. 
He carried the child down to my 
carriage, and resigned him into the 
hands of my wife and a servant, 
after many fond caresses, with an 
air of melancholy resolution ; pro- 
mising to call daily and see 
while on his visit at my house. I 
strove to console him under this 
temporary separation from his child, 
and to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of absolute quiet and po in 
order to give due effect to the v 
active treatment under which he had 
been placed for the complaint in his 
eyes ; this I did in order to prepare 
him for the second stroke meditated 
to be inflicted upon him on the ensu- 
in Pamay by his wife, and to recon- 
cile him, by anticipation as it were, 
to their brief separation. When once 
the decisive step had been taken, I 
felt satisfied that re would speedily 
gee the riety of it. 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs. 
Elliott, during the interval between 
this day and the Friday appointed 
for her entrance into the Lying.-in 
Hospital, sustained her spirits. Her 
manner increased in tenderness to- 
wards her husband, who evinced a 
corresponding energy of sympathy 
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and affection towards her. His 
anxieties had been to a considerable 
extent allayed by the seasonable ad- 
dition to his funds already spoken 
of; but he expressed an occasional 
surprise at the absence of any pre- 
parations for the event which both 
of them believed to be so near at 
hand. 

On the Friday morning, about 
half an pour — ie serene had 
set out for the Op mic Infirmary 
as usual, a hackney-coach drew up 
to the door of his lodgings, with a 
female attendant, sent by my direc- 
tions frem the Lying-in ital. 
I also made my appearance withina 
few minutes of the arrival of the 
coach: and r Mrs. Elliott, after 
having carefully arranged and dis- 
posed of the few articles of her own 
apparel which she intended to leave 
behind her, and given the moat 
anxious and repeated instructions 
to the woman of the house to be at- 
tentive to Mr. Elliott in her absence 
—sat down and shed many tears a3 
she laid u the table a letter, 
carefully sealed, aed addressed to 
her husband, containing the infor- 
mation of her departure and desti- 
nation. When her agitation had 
somewhat subsided, she left the 
room—perhaps, she felt, for ever— 
entered into the coach, and was soon 
— lodged in the Lying-in Hoe- 


Ital. 

The letter to her husband was as 
follows—for the melancholy events 
which will presently be narrated 
brought this with other documents 
into my ion. 

“My Sweet Love, 

“The hour of agony is ap- 
proaching ; and Providence has 

inted out to me a place of refuge. 

cannot, dearest Henry—I cannot 
think of adding to your sufferings by 
the sight of mine! When all isover 
—as I trust it will be soon, and hap- 
pily—then we shall be re-united, and 
God grant us happier days! Oh, do 
not be grieved or angry, ear, at 
the step I am taking. I have done 
it for tħe best—it will be for the 
best, depend upon it. Dr. — will 
tell you how skilfully and kindly 
they treat their patients at the Lying- 
in Hospital, to which I am going. 
Oh, Henry! you are the delight 
my ! The more grief and bit- 
terness we have seen together, sure- 
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ly the more do we love one another. 

h how I love you! How I prayed 
in the night while you, dearest, were 
sleeping—that the Almighty would 
bless you and our little Henry, and 
be merciful to me for your sakes, 
and bring us all together again! I 
shall pray for you, my love—my own 
love! every hour that we are away! 
Bear up a little longer, Harry ! God 
has not deserted us—he will not— 
he cannot—it we do not desert him. 
I leave you, dearest, my Bible and 
pe a a do read them !— 

iss my little Harry, in my name, 
every day. How kind are 
and Mre.——-! Go out and enjoy 
the fresh air, and do not sit — 
at home, love, nor try your eyes wit 
reading or writing till I come back. 
I can hardly lay by my pen, but the 
coach is come for me, and I must 
tear myself away. Farewell, then, 
my dear, dear, darling Henry ; 
only fora little while. Your doat- 
ing wife, Mary. 

“ P. S.— The socks I have been 
knitting for Harry are in the draw- 
er near the window. You had+bet- 
ter take them to Dr. ——’s to-mor- 
row, as I forgot to send them with 
Harry in the bustle of his going, 
and he will want them. Dr 
says you can come and see me ev 
tay before I am taken ill. Do come.” 

called in the evening—according 
to the promise I had made to Mrs. 
Elliot—on her husband, to see how 
he bore the discovery of his wife’s 
sudden departure. 

“ How is Mr. Elliott?” I inquired 
of the woman of the house, who 
opened the door: “is he at home?” 

“ Why, yes; but he’s in a sad way, 
sir, ind about Mrs. Elliott’s 
ing. He's eaten nothing all day.” 

e was sitting ata table when I 
entered, with a soli candle, and 
Mrs. Elliott’s letter lying open be- 
fore him. 

“Oh! doctor, is not this worse 
than death?” he exclaimed. “Am 
I not left alone to be the prey of 
Satan ?” 

“Come, come, Mr. Elliott, mode- 
rate your feelings! Learn the lesson 
your incomparable wife has taught 


you—patience and resignation.” 
“It is an heavenly, Jeeson. But 
can a fiend learn it?” he replied 
vehemently, in a tone and with an 
air that quite startled me. “Here I 
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am left alone by God and man to 
be the sport of devils, and I am !— 
What.curse is there that has not 
fallen, or is falling upon me? I feel 
assured,” he continued, gloomily, 
“that my Mary is taken from me for 
ever. Qh, do not tell me otherwise. 
I feel—I know it! JI have brought 
ruin upon her! I have brought her 
to beggary by an insane, a wicked 
attachment! The curses of diso- 
bedience to parents are both 
of us! Yet our misery might have 
touched any heart except that of her 
fiendish father. Ah! he buries her 
mother to-morrow! To-morrow, 
then, I will be there! The earth 
shall not fall upon her before he 
looks upon me! How I will make 
the old man shake beside the grave 
he must soon drop into ?”—He drew 
a.long breath—“ Let him curse mo! 
Curse her—Curse us both !—Curse 
Then and there” 

“T'he curse causeless skall noi come,” 
I interrupted. 

“ Ay, causeless! That’s the thing! 
Causeless!”> He paused. “ For- 
give me,” he added, after a heavy 
sigh, resuming his usual manner; 
‘doctor, I’ve faving, and can 

ou wonder at it? Poor Mary’s : 
etter it is) has almost killed 
me! I have been to the place where 
she is, but I dared not go in to see 
her. Oh, doctor! wil? she be taken 


command in case of the slightest 
necessity for it—as well as every 
possible comfort and convenience 
that her situation can require. If it 
will be an eee — I 
assure you Í inten — iting her my- 
self every day.” And by these 
ength succeeded in re- 
storing something like calmness to 
him. The excitement occasioned b 

his unexpected discovery of his wife's 
absence, and its touching reason, had 
been aggravated by a — 

inion concerning his sight w 

bed been thut morning expreseed— 
alas, I feared but too justly—vy the 
able and experienced occulist under 
whose care he was placed. He had 
in much — heard Mr. — ask 
him several questions respecting pe- 
culiar and secret symptoms and sen- 
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sations about His ¢yes, which he was 
forced to answer in the affirmative; 
and the alarining effect ot’ these in- 
quiries wes not dissipated by the 
cautious replies of Mr. — to his 
questions as to the charices'‘of utti- 
mate recovery. i assured him that 
nothing on earth could-so'effectéally 
serve him as the cultivation of calm 
and habits of mind; for 
that the affection of his eyes depend- 
ed almoet entirely upon the condi- 
tion of his nervous tem. I 
him to ptomise nie trat he would 
abandon his wild and useless 
— the biter y rs. cos 
lary—cald [ ‘woul “pon 
acc ed by his jittle son, about 
noon the next day, and also bring 
him tidings concerning Mrs. Elliott. 
I was as good as hy woe but 
not he. The woman the house 
told me that he had left home about 
twelve o'clock, and did not say when 
he would return. He had gone to St. 
——’s church, as I afterwards learn- 
ed from him. He watched the fu- 
neral proosa {nto the church, and 
placed himself in a pew which cam- 
manded a near view of that occupted 
by the chief mourner, Mr. Hillary ; 
however, never once raised his 
head from the handkerchief in which 
his countenance wes buried. When 
the body was borne to the grave, 
Euliott followed, and took his place 
beside the grave as near Mr. Hillary 
as the attendants and the crowd 
would admit of. He several times 
formed the determination to inter- 
t the service by a solemn and 


ic appeal to Hillary on the p 
Fubject of hia deserted daughter-- 


but his tongue* failed him, his teel- 
ings overpowered him; and he stag- 
gered from where he stood to an 
adjoining tomb-stone, which he lean- 
ed aguinst till the brief and solemn 
scene was coneluded, and the mourn- 
ers n to tetum. oe — 
h desperate porpose, he approach- 
sperms pet oaae up W 
; as he was as- 
sisted into tte coach. re 
a Look * m, — he, ow 
tapping Mr. Hillary upon the 
shou der. The old man na T- 
alysed for a moment, and sta at 
him as if he did not know the strange 
intruder. 
“My name is Elliott, sir—your 
forsaken daughter is my heart-bro- 


[Avg- 
ken—starving wife! do you relent, 


sir ?°’ 

“ Elliott !—Keep him away—keep 
him — for God's sake !” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Hillary, his face full of dis- 
gust and horror; and the attendants 
violently dragged the intruder from 
the spot where he was standing, and 
kept him at a distance till the coach 
containing Mr. Hillary had driven 
off. Elliott then returned home, 
which he reached about an hour af- 
ter I had called. He paid me a visit 
in the evening, and I was glad to 
866 — — cane en are 
earnestness for his breach of faith. 
He said he had found ft impossible to 
resist the invpulse which led him, in 
spite of all he had said over night, 
to attend the funeral ; for he had per- 
suaded himself of the more than 
poy that his sudden and start- 

ing appearance at so solemn a mo- 
ment might effect an afteration in 
Mr. Hillury’s feelings towards him. 
He gave me a full account of what 
had happened, and assured me with a 
melancholy air that he had now satis- 
fied himself—that he had nothing to 
hope for further—nothing to disturb 
him—and he would attend to my in- 
junctions and those of his surgical 
adviser at the Pom He told 
me that he had seen Mrs. Elliott 
about an hour before, and had left 


her in wee meta good spirits— 


but the e hospital had 
told himn that her confinement was 
hourly ted 


“I wonder,” said he, and sighed 
rofoundiy——“ what effect her death 
would have upon Mr.Hillary? Would 
he cast off fer children—as he has 
cast her off? Would his hatred fol. 
low her into the grave !—Now what 
should you say, doctor ?” 

The matter-of-fact, not to say fn- 
different air, with which this very 
grave question was put, not a little 


— me. “Why, he must be 
obdurate indeed, if such were to be 
the case,” [ answered. “I am in 
hopes, however, that in spite of all 
that has happened, he will ere lo 
be brought to a sense of his 
and cruelty in so long defying the 
dictates of conscience—the voice of 
nature. — When he finds himself 
Elliott shook his head. 
“It must be a thundering blow, 
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doctor, that would make ms iron 
— feel—and—that Billige 

—“ may come much sooner, 
may — shuddered, and look- 
ed at me with a wild air of appre- 
hension 


“Let us hope for the best, how- 
ever, Mr. Elliott! Rely upon it, the 
present calmaees of your inestimable 
wife affords grounds for the happiest 
expectations concerning the ap- 

roac — 

“Ah! I hope you may not be mis- 
taken! Her former accouchement 
was a long and dangerous one.” 

“Perhaps the very reason why 
her present may be an easy one!” 
He looked at me mournfully. 

“ And suppose it to be so—what a 
home has the poor creature to return 
to after her sufforing ! ls, not that a 

t 29 

It was growing late, however, and 
presently taking anaffectionate leave 
of his son, who had been sitting all 
the while on his knee overpowered 
with drowsiness, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill an Sun- 
day about midnight; and after a 
somewhat severe and protracted 
labor was delivered on Monday 
evening of a child that died a few 
minutes after its birth. Having di- 
rected the people at the hospital to 
summon me directly Mrs. Elliott 
was taken ill, I was in attendance 
—* her within an hour after her 

ess had commenced. I sent a 
messenger on Monday morning to 
Mr. Elliott, according to the promise 
I had given him immediately to 
send him the eurliest information, 
with an entreaty that he would re- 
main at home all day to be in readi- 
ness to receive a yisit from me. He 
came down, however, to the hospital 
almost i lately after receiving 
my message ; and walked to and fro 
before the institution, making anxi- 
ous inquiries every ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour how his wife went 
on, and received ready and often 


par ey answers. When I quit- 
ted her for the night, about an hour 
after her delivery, leaving her much 
posed beg —— Tenis 
sup » Out o i 
entreated Mr. Elliott who oontinued 
before the gates of the hospital in a 
state of the highest excitement, to 
return home—but in vain; and I left 
him with expressions of severe dis- 
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Bact was absurd — 


_daagerous to himse 
“What will become of your sight, 
Mr. Elliot think of that !—if 
you will persist in working yourself 
up to this dreadful pitch of nervous 
excitement? I do assure you that 
you are doing yourself every hour 
mischief which--which it may re 
quire months, if not years, to reme- 
y—and is it kind to her you love— 
to those whom you ought to cun» 
sult—whose interests are dependent 
upon yourself—thus to throw away 
the chances of recovery? Pray, Me. 
Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and 
return home!” He made me no re- 
ply, but wept, and I left, hoping that 
what I had said would soon produce 
the desired effect. | 
About four o’clock in the morning, 
I wag awoke by a violent ringing of 
the bell and knocking at the door; 
and on hastily looking out of the bed- 


room window, beheld Mr. Elliott. 


“What is the matter there ?” 
inquired. “Is it you, Mr. Elliott?” 

“Qh doctor, doctor—for God’s 
sake come!—My wife, my wife! 
She’s dying! They have told me so! 
Come, doctor, oh come!” Though 
I had beenexceedingly fatigued with 
the labors of the preceding day, this 
startling summons soon dissipated 
my drowsiness, and in less than five 
minutes I was by his side. We ran 
almost all the way to the nearest 
coach-stand: and on reaching the 
hospital, found that there existed 
but too much ground for apprehen- 
sion; for about two o'clock very 
alarming symptoms of profuse 
heemorrhage made their appearance ; 
and when I reached her bed-side, a 
little after four o’clock, I saw, in 
common with the experienced re- 
sident accoucheur, who was 
present, that her life was indeed 
trembliag in the balance. While I 
sate watching, with feelings of me- 
lancholy interest and alarm, her 
snowy inanimate countenance, a tap 
on my shoulder from one of the 
female attendants attracted my eye 


to the door, where the chief matron 


of the establishment was standing. 
She beckoned me out of the room; 
— I noiselessly stepped out after 
er. 
“The husband of this poor lady,” 
said Mra——, “is in a dreadful state, 
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doctor, in the street. The porter 
has sent up word that he fears the 
gentlemun is going mad, and will be 
attempting to break open the gates— 
that he insis.s upon being shown at 
ence into his wite’s room, or atleast 
within the house! Pray oblige me, 
doctor, by going down and trying to 
ify him! This will never do, you 
ow—the other patients’—I hast- 
ened down stairs, and stepped quick- 
ly across the yard. My heart yearn- 
ed towurds the poor distracted being 
who stood outside the iron gates, 
with his arms stretched towards me 
through the bars. 

“Oh say, is she alive? Is she 
alive?” he cried with a lamemable 
voice. 

“ She ts, Mr. Elliott—but really’ — 

“ Oh, ts she alive? Are you telling 
me truly ! Is she indeed alive?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—butif you 
don’t cease to make such a dreadful 
disturbance, your voice may reach 
her ear—and that would be instant 
death— indeed it would.” 

“I will! I will—but is she indeed 
alive? Don’t deceive me !” 

“ This is the way he’s been going 
on all night ;” whispered the watch- 
man, who had just stepped up. 

“ Mr. Elliott, I tell you, truly, in 
the name of God, your wife is living 
—and I have not given up hope of 
her recovery.” 

“Oh Mary! Mary! ! Oh 
come to me,my Mary! You said 
that you would return to me.” 

“Hadn't I better take him away, 
sir?’ said the watchman. “The 
porter says he’ll be wakening all the 
women in the hospital—shal! I p” 

“ Let me stay—ilet me stay! Pil 
give you all I have in the world! Pil 
give you forty pounds—I will, I 
will”—cried the unfortunate hus- 
band, clingin to the bars, and look- 
ing imploringly at me. | 

“Do not interfere— do not touch 
him, sir,” said I to the watchman. 

“Thank you-—-God bless you”— 
the wretched sufferer, ex- 
tending his hands towards mine, and 
wringing them convulsively; then 
turning to the watchman, he added, 
in a lower tone, the most piteous I 
ever heard—* Don’t take me away ! 
My wife is here ; she’s dying—I can’t 
goaway—but I'll not make any more 
noise !—Hush ! hush! there is some 
one coming !’’—-A person approach- 
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ed from within the building, and 
whispering a few hurried words in 
my ear, retired. “Mr. Elliott, 
shake hands with me,” said I; “ Mrs. 
Elliot is reviving ! Itold you I had 
hope !—The accoucheur has this in- 
stant sent me word that he thinks the 
case is taking a favorable turn.”— 
He sunk down suddenly on his knees 
in silence; then grasped my hands 
through the bars, and shook them 
convulaives . In the fervor of his 
frantic feeling, he turned to the 
watchman, grasped his hands, and 
aier — = i 

“Hush! hush !”—he gasped— 
“Don’t speak! it will disturb her! 
A single sound may kill her—Ah”— 
he looked with agonized apprehen- 
sion at the mail-coach which that 
moment rattled rapidly and loudl 
by. At length he became so mu 
calmer, that after pledging myself 
to return to him shortly, especially 
if any unfavorable change should 
take place, I withdrew, and re- 
paired to the chamber where lay 
the poor unconscious creature — the 
subject of her husband’s wild and 
dreadful anxieties. I found that I 
had not been misinformed; and 
though Mrs. Elliot lay in the most 
precarious situation possible; with 
no sign of life in her pallid counte- 
nance, and no pulse discernible at 
her wrist, we had reason for believ- 
ing that a favorable change had 
taken place. After remaining in 
silence by her side for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, during which she 
seemed a I took my departure, 
anu conveyed the delightful intelli- 

nce to the poor sutferer without, 
that his hopes were justified bY the 
situation in which I had left my 
sweet patient. I succeeded in per- 
suading him to accompany me home, 
and restoring him to a little compo- 
sure: but the instant that he had 
swallowed a hasty cup of coffee, 
without waiting even to see his little 
boy, who was being dressed to come 
down as usual to breaklast, he left 
the house and returned to the hospi- 
tal, where I found him, as before, on 
driving up about twelve o’clock, but 
walking calmly to and fro before 
the gates. What anguish was written 
in his features! Buta smile passed 
over them—a joyful air, as he told 
me, before I could quit my carriage, 
that all was still going on well. It 





self but tod’ conscious, 


'Nevertheless, I could not 
‘upon him—at feast, he said, 
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a0, I ascertained ; and — 
ming from ie hospital, 7 atmost 
him into my carriage, and 

drove off to his lódgings, where I 
stayed tili he had got into bed, and 
had solemnly promised me to re- 
inain there till’ I called in the even- 


For three days Mrs. Ettiott conti- 
nued in the most critical circum- 
stances ; during which ‘her husband 
as almost every other hour at the 
ospital, and at’ length so wearied 
every one with his anxious and in- 
cessant inquiries, that they would 
hardly give him civil answers an 
longer. Had I not twice bled hi 
with my own hand, and myself ad- 
ministered to —— and — 
ering medicin e would certainty, 
I think, kave hous raving mad.’ On 
the fifth day ‘Mrs: Elliott was pro- 
nounced out of danger, but contin- 
ned of course, i a very exhansted 
state. Her first’ i 
about her husband, then’ her littte 
Henry: and on recéiving‘a satisfac- 
tory answer, a 
over her features, and her feeble 


fingers tly cornpresscd mine. 
Before ert tted’ her, ‘she asked 
Whether her husband might be per- 
mitted to see her—I of tourse ar- 
ered in the negative. A tear stole 
wn her check, 
tempt to utter a syllable . 
he p re of professional en- 
gements did not t of my see- 
8 Mr. Eliott more than once ör 
twice during the next week.‘ I 'fré- 
uently heard of him, however, at 
e hospital, where he called con- 
stantly three times a-dey, ‘but hail 
not yet been permi'ted to see Mrs. 
Elliott, who was considéred, and in 
my opinion = » unequal to ‘the 
excitement of such an interview. | 
The dreadful mental agony 
which he had — the ‘last fort- 
night, was calculated to produce the 
most fatal effédts updn his eyesight 
—of which, indeéd, he seemed him- 
of 4d eommplaib 
tom of which: he had complain- 
A wns most fearful ‘aggravated. 


t—to continue: his visits to the 


e Infirmary. 'Heé'sat, with & me- 
he had too many, 


that 


lancholy air; 


itt Lhe me | 
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sad smile stole ` 


ut she did not at- 


in - 


evail : 
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and very different matters to attend 
to—and he must postpone, for the 
present, all attention to his owna 
complaints. Alas! he had man 
other subjects of anxiety than h 
own ailments! Supposing his poor 
wife to be restored to him, even in a 
moderate degree of strength and 
convalescence—what was 
before them? What means remain- 
ed of obtaining a livelihood? What 
chance was there of her inexorable 
gid father changing his fell purpog? 
—Was his wife then to quit the 
scene of heralmost mortal sufferings, 
galy to perish before his eyes—of 
want—and her father wallowing in 
wealth ?—the thought was horrible ! 
—Elliott sat at home, alone, think. 
ing of these things, and shuddered ; 
= qnitted his home, and wandered 
rough the streets with vacant eye 
and’ blighted heart.—He wandereth 
‘road Por bread, sy i Pav is tt! 
v knoweth that the duy of darkness te 
y at kis hand.* 


Friday. ‘This moming my wift 
‘caHed, at'my suggestion, to see’ Mre. 
Eilliott, accompanied by her little 
boy, whom I had perceived she was 
‘pinihg toSee. I thought they might 
‘meet without affording ere for 
tmëasihess as tò the result. - 

s My little- Harry” exclaimed a 
Idw soft voice as my wife and child 
‘were silemly ushered into the room 
where lay’ Mrs. Elliott, wasted al- 
“most to a shadow, Her face and hands 
‘said my wife—white as the fily. 
Come, tove—kiss me!” she faintly 
‘murmuted ; and wife brouvht 
‘the éHild to the bed-side, and lifting 
him upon her knee,: inclined Mis 
-face towards his mother. She feebly 
placed her arm around his neck, 
‘and d him fo her bosom. '’ 

_ Let me see his face 1” she wh 
peted, removing her arm. 7 

- Shé ed ‘tenderty at him for 
‘some’ minutes; the child lookin 


“first at her and then ät my wife wi 


(mn pled fedr and surprise. 

- ‘le Hoto' lie his father ”' she mtr- 
mured -* kiss me agaih, love !— 
Don’t be afraid of your poor mothor, 
Harty !” Het éyes filled with tears. 
“Am I so altered P” said shé to my 
wife, Who:stammered yes and no in 
one breath. « : a 
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* Has he b Yo “Why to-morrow !—oh, if 
“ = Ney —— wife, you knew the good that one look of 


turning aside her head, unable for 
a moment to look either mother or 
son in the face. Mrs Elliott i 
my — — a ber Shill fin- 
ers gen er hand. 
. “ Does het aay his prayers t=- 
you've not forgotten that, Harry 3” 
The child, whose little breast was 
— heave, shook his head, 
lisped a faint—“ No, mamma !” 
“God bless thee, my darling!” 


Jy — do me—he — not loak 
ill 3” she inquired suddenly. 

“ He—he looks rainy rather 
harassed on your account; buf in 
other respects, he is ”——— 

. “ Promise me-—let me see for 
myself; ob bring him with you !—I 
—I—I own I could not bear to see 
him alone—but in your presence— 
do, dear doctor! promise !—I shall 
sleep so. sweetly to-night if you 


exclaimed his mother, in a low tone, will 


closing her eyes—“ He will not de- 
pia} — thy parn 
young ravens y cry?!” 

‘She paused, and the tears trembled 
through her — transparent eye- 
lids. My wife, who had with the ut- 
most difficulty restrained her feel- 
ings, leaned over the r sufferer, 
pressed her lips to her forehead, and 
gently taking the child with her, 
stepped hastily from the room. As 
soon as they had got into the ma- 
tron’s parlor, where my wife sat 
down for a few moments, her little 
Compania burst into tears, and cried 
as if his heart would break. The 
matron tried to pacify him, but in 
vain. “Ihope, ma’am,” said she, to 
my wife, “he did not cry in this way 
before his mother ?t—Dr: ——and 
Mr. — both say that she must not 
be agitated in any way, or they will 
not answer for the uences.”— 
At this moment I made my appear- 
‘ance, having, called, in passing, to 
y a visit to Mrs. Elliott : but hear- 
ing how much her late interview had 
overcome her, I left, taking my wife 
and little Elliott—still sobbing—with 
me, and proms to look in, if pos- 
sible, in the evening. I did dọ so, ac- 
cordingly : and found her happily 
none the worse for the emotion oc- 
casioned by her first interview with 
her child, since her illness. She ex- 


ressed herself very grateful to me : 


the care which she gaid we had 
evidently taken of him—“and how 
like he grows to his poor father !’’— 
sheadded. “Oh ! doctor—when, may 


I see him?!—Do—dear doctor—let | 


us meet, if it be but for a moment ! 
Oh, how I long to see him! I will 
not be agitated ! It will do me more 
than all the medicine in this 
uilding !” 


“In a few days time, my dear. 


I assure you 


Her looks—her tender murmur- 
ing voice, overcame me ; and I pro- 
mised to bring Mr. Elliott with me 
some time on the morow. I bade 


her good-nigh 
“ — doctor !” she whis- 
pered, as I rose to go. l 


al will —eaid 1, and quitted 
the room, almost repenti 

of the rash romia L bad mada But 
who could have resisted her ? 

Sweet soul! what was to become 
of thee? Bred up in the ap of 
luxury, and accustomed to have 
every wish gratified, every want an- 
— at kind of scene await- 
ed thee on returning to thy humble 
lodginge— | : 

“ Where hopeless Anguish pours her 
í ; 
Aud lonely Want retired te die?” 


For was it not sot What miracle 
was to save them from starvation! 
Full of such melancholy reflections, 
I walked home, resolving to leave no 
stone unturned on their behalf, and 
pledging myself and wife that the 
orty pounds we had already cal- 
lected for the Elliott’s, from among 
our, benevolent friends, should be 
raised to a hundred, — 
might be the deficiency we eup 
ves! 


Saturday. I was preparing to pay 


_gome early visits to distant patients, 


and arranging sọ as to take Mr. El- 
liott with on my return, which 
I cal would be about two 
o’clock, to pay the promised visit 
to Mrs. . Elliott—when my servant 
brought mea handful of letters which 
had that moment pon left by the 
twopenn . I was going to 
cram tbe all into my pocket end 
read them in the carriage, when my 
eye waarattracted by one of them 
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much larger than the rest, sealed 
with a black seal, and the address 


placing the 
cket, proceed- 
with some tre- 
pidation,—whiċh increased to a sick- 
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in marrying her, that I might haye 
overcome ne difficulties -which 
threatened us—that I might have 
struggled successfully at least for 
our bread; but He ordered other- 
wise, and át has been in vain for me 
to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 


degree when four letters fell bread 


out—all of them sealed with black, 
and in Elliott's hand-writing, and 
addressed ctively to—“ Jacob 
Hillary, Esq.'"—“ Mrs. Elliott, ”— 
“Henry Elliott,” —and “ Dr. a 
oyn: Isat for a minute or two, 
ith this terrible array before me, 
acarce pare — e or * trust 
myself with my thoughts,—when m 
wife entered, leadin a her —“ 
companion, little Elliott, to take their 
leave, as usual, before I set out for the 
day. The sight of “ Henry Elliott,” 
to whom one of these portentous 
letters was addressed, overpowered 
me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, 
was beginning to inquire the reason, 
when I rose, and with gentle force 
t her out of the room and bolted 
door, hurriedly telling her that I 
had just recei unpleasant ac- 
counts concerning one or two of my 
patients, With trembling hands I 
— the letter which was ad- 





sorrows. 
' «Why did I leave life? Because 
I know, as if a voice from Heaven 
had told me, that my death will re- 
concile Mary and her father. It'is 
me alone whom he hates, and her 
only on my account. When I shall 
be gone, he will receive ‘her to his 
arms, agd she and my son will be 


happy. 
ov T'Gh, my God! that I shall never 





gee the face of Mary again, or . 
But presently she will look at our 
son, and she will revive. 
“I entreat you, as in the name of 
the dead—it is a voice from the 
ve—to be yourself the bearer of 
news to Mary, when, and as you 
may think fit. Give her this letter, 
ahd also give, yourself, to Mr. Hil- 
lary the letter which bears his 
dreadful name upon it. I know, I 
feel, that it will open his heart, and 
he will receive them to his arms. 
“ I have written also a few lines to 


to me, and read with infinite my son. Ah, my boy, your father 
consternation as follows :— wit be mouldered into dust before 
. you will understand what I have 

= When you are reading these few written. Grieve for your unfortu- 
lines, kind doctor ! Ishall be sweetly nate father, but do not—disown him ! 
sleeping the sleep of death. All wi “ As for you, best of men, my only 
be over; there will be one wretch friend, farewell! Forgive ail the 
the less apon the earth. ` trouble I have given. God reward 
“God, before whom {í shall be you! You will be in my [atest 


standing face to face, while you read 
this letter, —9 I hope, eras mercy 
upon me, and forgive me for “are 
ing before Him uncalled for. g eer 

“But I could not live. I felt 
blindness—the a : — 
ing upon me—blindness an - 

— saw my wife. rien oar 
éd. Nothing but misery and starva- 
tion before her and her child. 

“0, has she not loved me with a 
noble love? And yet iit is thus I 
Jeave her! But she knows how 
through life I hve returned her 
love, and she will hereafter find that 
pre alone led me to take this dread- 


step. : 
" Grievous has been the miseri 
she has borne for my sake. I thought 


emg 








ongia I have written tọ you last. 
“ Now I have done, I am calm; the 
bitterness of death is past. Fare- 
well! The grave---the darkness of 
death ‘is upon my soul---but I have 
no fear. To-night, before this candle 
shall have burnt out---at midnight 
------Oh, Mary! Henry — we 


eyer meet again ? 


-” Tread this letter over half-a-dozen 
times, for every paragraph pushed 
the preceding one out of my memo 
ry. Then I took ap ‘mechanically 
and opened the letter addressed to 
his son. It contained a latge lock 
— his father’s hair, and the follow- 

verses,” written in a great strag- 
pling hand :-- 





*From the Apocrypha. ‘Tobit, ch. iv. 2. 3. 4. 
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u I have wished for death: wherefore 
do I not call for my son? 

“ My son, when I am dead, burg me ; 
and despise not thy mother, but fenh 
` her all the days of ihy life, and do that 
which shall please her, and grieve her not. 

“ Remember, my son, thai sha saw 
many dangers for thee, when thou wast 
in her womb; and when she is dead, 
bury her by me in one grave.” 

“Thus on the point of death, 
writes thy father to his beloved sun. 
Remember! Henry ELLIOTT.” 

As soon as J] had somewhat recov- 
ered the shock occasioned by the 
perusal of these letters, I folded 
them all up, stepped hastily a my 
carriage, and, postponing all my 
other visits, drove off ‘direct to the 
lodgings of Mr. Elliott. The woman 
of the house was standing at the 
door, talking earnestly with one on 
two persons.: 

“ Where is Mr. Elliott 9” I inqui- 
red, leaping out of the carriage. 

“That’s what we want to know, 
sir,” replied the woman, very pale. 
“He must have gone out very late 
last night, sir---and hasn’t been back 
since; for when I looked into his 
room this morning to ask about 
breakfast it was empty.” 

“ Did you observe any thing par- 
ticular in his appearance last night ?” 
I inquired, preparing to ascend the 
little staircase. 

“Yes, sir, very wild-like! And 
about eight or nine o’clock, he comes 
to the top of the stairs, and calls out, 
‘ Mrs. ------, did you hear that noiso 1 
Didn’t you see something?’ ‘Lord, 
sir,’ said I, in a taking, he spoke so 
sudden, ‘no! there wan't any sound 
whatsoever !’..-sq he went into his 
— and shut the door, and I never 
seed him since.” E 

I hastened to his room. A candle- 
stick, ita candle burnt down to thẹ 
socket, stood on the little table at 
which he generally sat, together with 
a pen or two, an inkstand, black, wax, 
a sheet of paper, and a Bible open at 
the place from which he had copied 
the words addressed to his son. ne 
room was apparently just as its n- 
fortunate and frantic occupant had 
quitted it. I opened the table-draw, 
er; it was full of paper which 
been covered with writing, and was 
now torn into small fragments. Qne 
half sheet was left, full of stran 
incoherent expressions, apparently 
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forming part of a prayer, and evin- 
cing, ! how fearfully the writer’s 
reason was disturbed? But where 
was poor Elliott! What mode of 
death had he selected ? oo 
At first I thought e — ad~ 
yertising and describing his person, 
and issuing food bile about the 
neighborhood; but at length de- 
termined to wait t H the Monday’s 
newspapers made č appearanos 
--some one of which mig t contain 
intelligence concerning him — 
might direct my movements. An 
in the mean time~-how was I to ap- 
pear before Mrs, Elliott, and f£- 
count for my not bringing ber bus- 
band 3~-I determined to send her a 
written excuse, on the score of press- 
ing and unexpected engagements, but 
romising to call upon her either on 
Bunday or Monday. I resolved to 
do nothing rashly; for it glanced 
across my mind, as possible, that El- 
liott had not really carried into exe- 
çution the dreadful iotentions ex- 
pressed in his letter to me, but had 
resorted to a stratagem only in or- 
der to terrify Mr. Hillary into a re- 
——— — — such 
full possession of my heated imagi- 
nation, that I at length lost sight oF 
all the glaring improbabilities at- 
tending it. Alas, however, almost the 
first paragraph that fell under my 
hurried eye, in — over the pa- 
per of Monday, was the following :-— 
“ On Saturday, about 8o’clock in 
the morning, some laborers disco- 
vered the body of a man of respect- 
able appearance, apparenily about 
thirty years old, floating, without 
a hat, in the New River. It wag 
immediately taken out of the water, 
but life seemed ta have been for 
some hours extinct. One or two 
letters were found upon his 
but the MS. too mych spread ai 
blotted with the water to afford any 
clue to the identity of the unfortu- 
nate person. The body lies at the 
d Boar, public house, where a 
coroner’s inquest is summoned for 
to dey al 12 o'clock.” 
. I droye off to the place mentioned 
in the paragraph, and arrived fhere 
just as the jury was assemblin 
ere was a considerable crow 
about the doors. I sent in my card > 
and stating that I believed could 
identify the body for which the in- 
quest was summoned, I was allowed 
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to view the corpse, and ushered at 
once into the room where it lay. 

I wish Mr. Hillary could have en- 
tered that room with me, and have 
stood beside me, as I stepped shud- 
deringly forward, and perceived that 
I was looking upon—uits victim! The 
body lay with its wet clothes undis- 
turbed, just as it had been taken out 
of the water. The damp hair—the 


yes wide open—the hands clench- 
, as if with the agonies of death. 


Here lay the husband of Mrs. El- 
jiott—the fond object of her uncon- 
uerable love! this was he to whom 
e had written so tenderly on quit- 
ting him! Here lay he whom she 
so sweetly consoled by almost 


daily m through me! This 
was he to w peach ae —— 
dence, she liad predicted 


speedy 
and happy return! , This was the fa- 
ther of the sweet boy who sat prat- 
tling at my table only that morning! 
This—wretch ! monster! fiend ! this 
is the body of him you flung, on an 
infamous charge, into the dungeons 
of Newgate! This is the figure of 
him that shall HEREAFTER—— - 


I could bear it no longer, and rush- ` 


ed from the room in an agony ! After 
drinking a glass of water, I recovered 
my self-possession sufficiently to 
make my appearance in the jury 
room ; where I deposed to such fa 
—carefully concealing only, for Mrs. 
Elliott and her son’s sake, the causes 
which led to the commission of the 
fatal act—as satisfied the ary that 
the deceased had destroyed himself 
while in a state of mental derange- 
ment; and they returned their ver- 
dict accordingly. 

After directing the immediate re- 


moval of the to the house © 
where Mr. Elliott lodged—the 
scene of so many agonies—of suc 


Intense and undeserved misery— 

drove off; and, though quite unequal 
to the task, hurried through my round 
of patients, anxious to be at leisure in 


the evening for the performance of | 


the solemn—the terrible duty—im- 
upon me by poor Elliott— 
conveying his letter to Mr. Hit- 
lary, and communicating at the 
same time, with all the energy in 
my power, the awful result of his 
» his tyrannical, his unnatural 
conduct. How I prayed that God 
would give me power to shake that 
old man’s guilty ert 
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Our dinner was sent away that da 
almost untouched. My wife and 


interchanged but few and melan- 
choly words; our noisy lively little 
est was not present to disturb, bY 
is innocent sallies, the mournfu 
silence; for, unable to bear his pre- 
sence, I had directed that he should 
‘not be brought down that day. 1 
had written to Mrs. Elliott a brief 
and hasty line, saying—that I had 
just seen Mr, Elliott! but that it would 
be impossible for either of us to cag 
upon her that day! adding, that 
would certainly call upon her the 
day after—and—Heaven pardon the 
equivocation !—bring Mr. Elliott, # 
possible, which I feared might be 
doubtful, as his eyes were under very 


active treatment.—— 


I have had to encounter in my 
time many, very many trying andter- 
rible scenes ; but I never approach- 
ed any with so much apprehension 
and anxiety as the one. now cast 
upon me, Fortifying myself with a 
few glasses of wine, I put poor El- 
liott’s letter to Mr. Hillary in my 

ket-book, and drove off for—— 

uare. I reached the house about 
eight o'clock. My servant, by my 
‘direction thundered impetuosa y at 
the door—e saring ey in- 
tended it to be! e porter drew 
‘open the door almost before my 
servant had removed his hand from 


the knocker. 

“Is Mr. era A at home?” I in- 
quired, stepping hurriedly from my 
carriage, with the fearful letter in 
hand. “He is, sir,” said the m 
With a flurried air—“ But—he—he 
‘—does not receive company, sit, 
since my mistress’s death. 

«Take my card to him, sir. My 
‘name is Dr. —— I must see Mr. 
Hillary, instantly.” 
it wailed in the hall fora few mo- 
‘ments, and then received a message, 
requesting me to walk into the back 
drawingroom.' There I saw Migs 
Gubbley, as the servant told me— 
alone, and dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. What I had heard of this woman 


il- inspired me with the utmost con- 


tempt and hatred for her. What a 
countenance! Meanness, malice, 
cunning, and sycophancy seemed 
struggling for the ascendant in its 
expression., 
“Pardon me, madam—my busi- 
ness,” said I, peremptorily, “is not 
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with you, but with Mr. Hillary. Him 
I must see, and immediately.” 

“Dr. ——, what is the matter?” 

she inquired, with mifgled anger 
- and anxiety in her countenance. 
_ “TI have a communication, madam, 
for Mr. Hillary’s private ear—I must 
aee him; I insist upon seeing him 
immediately.” | 

“This is strange conduct, sir— 
really,” said Miss. Gubbley, in an 
impudent manner, but her features 
becoming every moment paler and 
‚paler. “ Have you not already” —— 
. I unceremoniously pushed the ma- 
lignant little parasite aside, opened 
the folding doors, and —— in- 
stantly intothe presence of the m 


man 
I at once desired and dreaded to see. 


He sat ọn the sofa, in the attitude ` 


„and with the expression of a man 
.who had buven. suddenly aroused 


from sleep. ey — 
“ Dr, — he exelaiwed, with an 
astonished and a air — “ Your 


servant, doctor! Whats the mean- 
ing of all this!” ` : 
“Iam sorry to intrude upon you, 
Mr. Hillary ially after the un- 
pleasant manner in which ‘our yc- 
uaintance was terminated—but—I 
ve a dreadful duty to perform”— 
pointing to the letter I held, and 
turning towards him its black seal. 
He saw it. He seemed rather start- 


led or alarmed ; motioned'me, with ` 


a quick, anxious bow, to take a seat, 
ani resumed his own. “ Excuse 
— a aa — $ 
” said I, pointing tọ. Miss Gu 
bley, who had followed me with a 
suspiçious and insolent air, exclaim- 
ing, as she stepped hastily towards 
Mr. Hillary—* Don’t suffer this cph- 
duct, sir | it's very uncorrect—very, 
sir.” oa É 
_ “We be alone, sir,” I. repeat- 
ed, calmly and peremptorily, “ or I 
shall retire at — You’ would 
pever.ceage to repent sir;” a 
Mr. Hillary, as if he had suddenly 
discovered some strange meaning in 
my eye, motioned — cious 
intruder to the door, and she reluc- 


tantly obeyed. I drew my chair near ` 


Mr. Hillary, who seemed, by this 
time, thoroughly alarmed. 

, “Will you read this letter, sir?” 
said I, handing it tohim. He took 
it iato his hand; looked first at the 
direction ;, then at the seal, and lastly 
at me, in silence. i 
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a To you know that hand-writing, 
sit?” I inquired. 

He stammered an answer in the 
negative. 

-S Look at it, sir, again. You ought 
to know it—you must know it well.” 
He laid down the létter; fumbled. 
in his waistcoat-pocket for his 

es ; placed them with infinite i- 
dation on his forehead, and again 
took the letter into his hands, which 
shook violently ; and his sight was 
so confused with agitation, that I 
saw he could make nothing of it. 

“Tt seems—it appears to be—a 
man’s hand, sir. Whose is it? What 
is it about? “What’s the matter?” 
he exclaimed, looking at me over his 
glasses with a frightened stare. ` 

“ I have attended, sir, a coroner's 
inquest this morning” ——The letter’ 
oh instantly from Mr. Miary e . 
‘sh oor ; his lips 


ng hand upon the fl 
slowly opened. a. 
“The writer of that letter, sir, was 


‘found drowned on Saturday last,” 
‘I continued slowly, looking ‘stead- 
fastly at him, and feeling myself 
grow “paler aT moment—* 
day T saw the —stretched upon 
a shutter at an ind. Oh, those awful 
eyes! That hair, matted and muddy! 
‘Thoee clenched hands—Horror filled 
my soul às I looked af all this, and 
‘thought of you!” 

His lips moved, he uttered a few 
unintelligible sounds, and his face, 
suddenly bedewed with perspira- 


. tion, assumed one of the most ghast- 


ly expressions that a human counte- 
nance could exhibit. Iremained si- 
lent, nor did he speak ; but the ig 
drops rolled from his forehead 

In the pier- 


fell upon thé floor. 
glass opposite, to which my eye was 
attracted by socio g aome moving 
Agure reflected in it, I beheld the 
gure of Miss Gubbley ; who having 
been'no doubt listening at the door, 
could no longer subdue her terrified 
curiosity, and stole into the room 
on tip-tge, and stood terror-stricken 
‘behind my chair. Her presence 
emed'to restore Mr. Hillary to con- 
_ “Take her away—goawa 
go,” he murmured, and I lea er, 
—— from the room, and, to 
be secured from her further intru- 
sion, bolted both the doors. 
“You had better read the letter, 
sir,” said I, with a deep sigh, resu- 
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ing my seat; his eyes remained 
riveted on me. 

“ [—[—I—cannol, sir!” he stam- 
A long pause ensued. “If 
—she—had but ‘called”———he gasp- 
ed, “ but once—or sent—after her— 
her mother’s death”———and with a 


long groan he leaned forward, and 


fell ayainst me. 

“She did call, sir. She came the 
day after her mother’s death,” said 
I, ing my head sorrowfully. 

“ No, she didn’t,” he replied, sud- 
denly looking at me’ with a stupified 


air. l 
u Then her visit was cruelly con- ; 
from you, sir. Poor créature, 
I know she called.” 


He rore slowly from the prostrate | 


posture in which he had, remained 


the last few moments, clenched | 


his — fists, and shook them 
with impotent anger. “ Who—who,” 


he muttered—“who dared—I—I- 


—I'll ring the bell. I'll have all 
the” A i ' 
= Would you have really, received 


O 
her, then, sir, if you had known of 
her calling” 


His lips moved, he attempted in 
vain to utter an answer, and sobbed 
violently, covering his face with his 


“ Come, Mr. Hillary, I see,” gaid I, 
in a somewhat milder manner, “that 
the feelings of a FATHER are not ut- 
terly extinguished”—he burst into 
vehement weeping—“and I a that 

t 


— —you may live td re what 
you cA done; to redtess the 
wrongs you have committed! Your 


r persecuted daughter, Mr. Hil- 
lary, is not dead.” He uttered a, 
sudden sbarp cry that alarmed me; 


to his lips, kissed them in a 
“ Teil me—say plainly—only sa 
—that Mary is alive” — .,. A 


grasped my hands, and carrying 
em 
kind 


“ Well, then, sir, your daughter i⸗ 


—— ell up his knees, and groan 
u is knees, a - 
ed * Ob Ged, { thank thee!" 

thee! How I thank thee!” , 
I waited till he had in some mea- 


sure recovered from the ecstasy of 


emotion into which my words had 
thrown him, and assisted in loosen- 

his shirt-collar and neck-hand- 
kerchief, which seemed to oppress 


“ Who—then”—he | stammered— 


‘ful 


! P¢hank ; 
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“who was—found drowned—the co- 
roner’s inquest” —— 

“Her poor broken-hearted hus- 
band, sir, who will be buried at my 
expense in a day or two.” 

e covered his face again with his 
hands, and cried bitterly. 

“This letter was written by him 
to you, sir; and he sent it to me only 
a few hours, it seems, before he de- 
stroyed himself, and commissioned 
me to deliver it to you. Is not his 
blood, sir, lying at your door ?” 

“Oh Lord, have mercy on me! 


Lord—Christ—forgive me! Lord, 


— a ally old sinner,” he 
ned, sin again on his kn 
ad wancing he handa: “II aw 
his murderer! I feel—I know it!” 

“Shall I read to you, sir, his last 
words?” said [. 

“ Yes, but—they’l choke me. I 
can’t bear them.” He sunk back 
exhausted upon the sofą. I took y 
the letter, which had remained 
then upon the floor since he had 
dropped it from his palsied grasp, 
and opening it, read with faltering 
accents the following :— 

“For your poor dear daughter's 
sake, sir—wko is now a widow 
and a beggar, abandon vour fierce 
and cruel resentment. I know that 
I am the guilty cause of all her mi- 
en I have suffered, and paid the 

penalty of my sin! And I am, 
Herd you read this, amongst the 

“ Forgive me, father of my beloved 
and suffering wife! Forgive me, as 
I forgive you, in this solemn mo- 
ment, from my heart, whatever 
wrongs you may have done me! 

“Let my death knock loudly at 
your heart’s door, so that it may 
open and take in my suffering— 
perishing Mary—your Mary, and 
our unoffending little one ! linor 
it will! Heaven tells me that 
sacrifice is accepted! I die full of 
grief but contented, in the belief that 
all will be well with the dear ones 
I leave behind me. God incline your 
heart to — aborts So 

rays your unhapp —guilt son-in- 
leaner ELLiorr T 

It was a long while before 
emotion, almost blinding my eyes 
and choking my utterance, permit- 
ted me to canclude this melancho 
letter. Mr. Hillary sat all the while 


aghast 
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ws is too good for mé !” 
he gasped; “oh, what a monster! 
what a wretch have I been! Ay, 
I'll surrender! I know I’m guilty! 
It’s all my doing! I confess all! It 
was I—It was I put him in prison.” 
I looked darkly at him as he uttered 
these last words, and shook my head 
in silence. 

“Ah! I see—I see you know 
it all! Come, then! Take meaway ! 
Away with me to Newgate. Any 
where you like. PN plead guilty ?” 

He attempted to rise, but sank back 
— a 

“But, where's Mary! e d. 

“Alas,” I replied, “she does not yet 
know that she is a widow! that her 
child is an orphan! She has her- 
self, poor meek soul, been lying for 
many daysat the gates of deuth, and 


even yet, her fate is more than doubt- _ 


1” 

“ Where is she? Let me know— 
tell me, or I shall die. Let me know 
where I may go and drop down at 
her feet, and ask her forgiveness !” 

“She is ina common hospital, a 
l ingin hospital, sir, where she, a 

ew days ago only, gave birth toa 
dead child, after enduring, for the 
whole time of her pregnancy, the 
greatest want and misery ! She has 
worked her poor fingers to the bones, 


Mr. Hillary ; she has slaved like a ' 


common servant for her child, her 
husban:!, and herself, and yet she has 
hardly found bread for them !” 

“Oh? stay, stay, doctor. A com- 
mon hospital ! My daughter—a com- 
mon hospital?” repeated Mr. Hilla- 
ry, pressing his hand to his forehead, 

staring vacantly at me. 

“ Yes, sir, a common hospital ? 
Where else could she go to? God 
be thanked, sir, for finding such re- 
sources, such places of refuge, for 
the poor and forsaken? She fled 
thither to escape starvation, and to 
avoid eating the bread scarce suffi- 
cient for her husband and her child ! 
I have seen her enduring such misery 
as. would have softened the heart of 
a fiend! And, good God? how am I 
to tell her what has happened? How 
I shudder at the task that her dead 
husband has imposed upon me !— 
What am I to say to her? Tell me, 
Mr. Hillary, for Í am confounded—I 
am in despair! How shall I break to 
her 


this frightful — i Mr. Hil- 
“ Pray, tell me, sir,” 
T continued, with real sternness, 
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“what aw I to do? How am I to 
face your wretched daughter in the 
morning ! She has been unable even 
to see her husband for a moment 
since her illness. How will she bear 
being told that she is NEVER to see 
him again! I shall be almost guilt 

of her murder!” J’ paused, greatl 


agitated. 

“Tell her—tell her—conceal the 
death,” he gasped ; “and tell her 
first, that all’s forgiven, if she’ll ac- 
cept my forgiveness, and forgive 
me! Tell her, be sure to tell her, 
that my whole fortune is hers and 
her child's. purely that——I_ will 
make my will afresh. Every half- 
penny shall go to her and her child. 

shall, so help me God !” 

“Poor creature!” I exclaimed, 
bitterly, “can money heal thy bro- 
ken heart?” I paused. “You 
relent, Mr. Hillary, and receive your 
unhappy daughter into your house. 
again, but, believe me, her heart will 
lie in her husband’s grave !” 

“Doctor, doctor? You are kifl- 
ing me!” he exclaimed, every fea- 
ture writhing under the —— 
of remorse. “Tell me! only tell 
me what can Ido more? This house 
—all I have, is hers, for the rest of 
her life. She may turn me into the 
streets. T'U live on bread and wa- 
ter, they shall roll in gold. But, ob, 
where is she! where is she? Til 
send the carriage instantly.” He 
rose, as if intending to ring the bell 

“No, no, Mr. Hillary; she must 
not be disturbed ! She must remain 
at her present abode, under the roef 
of charity, where she lies—sweet 
being! humble and grateful among 
her sisters in suffering !” : 

“J—J]'ll give a thousand pounds 
to the’ charity—I will. I'll give a 
couple of thousands, so help me 
God, I will. And I'll give it in the 
name of a Repentant Old Sinner. 
Oh, IN do every thing that a guilty 
wretch can do. But I mast see my 
daughter! I must hear her blessed 
innocent lips say that she forgives 
me. 

“ Pause, sir,” said I solemnly, 
“ you know not that she will live to 
leave the hospital, or receive your 
penitent TAEAE atlas that she 
will not die while I am telling her 
the horrid” —— 

“ What! has she yet to hear of it” 
he exclaimed, looking aghast. 

“ I told you so, sir, some time ago.” 
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“Oh, ou did—you did—dut 
i forea. Lord, Lard, 1 feel going 


mad!” He rose feebly from th 
sofa, and for a moment to 
and fro, but knees refused their 


support, and he sunk down again 
upon his seat, where he sat starin 
at me with a dull glassy eye, whil 
I proveeded— 

“Another melanchofy duty re- 
mains fo be performed. 
sir, you should see his remains 

“ wee . m 
over his face. 


God, forgive me! Oh spare me such 

ight , 

“ Well, sir, since your alarm is go 
great, that sad sight may be spared ; 

ut there is one thing you must do.’ 
paused ; he looked at me ap- 
prehensively —“ testify your repent- 
ance, sir, by following his poor re- 
mains to the grave.” 

“I—I—could not! It’s no use 
pigntent me thus, doctor. I—II 
tell you I should die—I should never 
return home alive. But, if — 
allow it, my carriage shall follow. 
Pil give orders this very night for a 

per, a splendid funeral, such as 

fit for—my—my—son-in-law! He 
shall be buried in my vault. No, 
no, that cannot be, for then”—he 
shuddered—*I must lie beside him! 
But—I cannot go to the funeral! 
Lord, Lord, how the crowd would 
stare at me! how they would hoot 
me! They. would tear me out of the 
coach. No”—he trembled— spare 
me that also! kind sir, me ät- 
tending the funeral! TIl remain at 
home in my own room in the dark 
all that day upon my knees, but I 
cannot, nay, I will‘not follow htm 
to the grave. The tolling — 
bell”—his voice died away—*'w 


— 


* 


* There is yet another Hmp a 
His little boy”—my voice faltered 
— is living at my house ; perhaps 
ou would refuse to see him, for he 
ER like his wretched father.” 
“Oh bring him! bring him ‘td 
me !” he murmured. “How I will 
worship him! what I will do for 
him! But how his murdered father 
will always look out of his eyes at 
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od ! whither dhalf I 

what myst I do to escape? Oh 
at I had mee ea cen 
m r wife, O A ore 
I ha heard of all this á 

“You would have known—you 
would have heard of it hereafter, 
sir.” . 


“Ah! that's R! I know it—I know 
ve Tou maan, and I feel it’s true. 
done. Boch a wretch how can È 
one. a ow can 
expect forgiveness? Oh, will 
read a prayer with me? No, 1" 
E aici 

sir; ma ra 
be heart? And aot ay thas 1 maY 


me! Oh my 


Oh be able to tell safely my awful 


sage to your daughte tthe blow 


eed not smite her into the vei 
lastly, sir,” I added, rising, a 
— him with all the empha» 
sis and solemnity I could, — 
you, in the name of Go, to 

no attempt to see your da.ghter, or 
send fo her, till you see or hvar from 
me n.’ 

_ He promised to obey my fniunc- 
tion, imploring me to call upon het 
the next day, and ing my hand 
between his own with a convulsive 
energy, so that I could not exfri- 
cate it but with some little force, 
As ï had never once offered a, yi 
lable of sym throughout 
interview, 80 his presence 
coldly and sternly, while he threw 
himself down at full length upon the 
sofa, and F heard without any emo. 


tion ‘his half-choaked exclamati 
“Lord, Lord, what ta become of 
me ? ° : ` 
Oh feaching the back yng. . 
room, —— —— 

ing to and fro, excessively, 
anà agati, T tad ancaled That 
little —F hdd ptocked it from 


the heart into which-it'hed crept— 
and'so fir I felt that F‘had not failed 
įn that night’s ehen a E A 

er dismissal’; ° it took 
place. within a day or two'of that qn 
which I had visited Mr. HMlary 
tg vary day, gee ey a 
at the lodgings where, ’s Tø- 
mains were Fring, ‘in order that I 
might make a few simple arrange- 
ments for a speedy funeral. 

“ Oh—here’s Dr——!” exclaimed 

the woman of the house, to a gentle- 
man dressed in black, who, with two 
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others: in similar ee was 
just quitting. “These here gen, 
tlemen, sin are come about the fu- 
neral, sir, of poor dear Mr, Elliott.”— 
I begged them to return into the 
heuse. “I — sir,” said I, 
“vou have been sent here by Mr. 

lary’s orders 1” 

“ A—Mr. Hillary: did me the ho- 
nor, sir, to me to call, sir,” 

lied’the polite man of death with 
a low bow—“and I am favored with 


have measured the body, 
fhe shell will be here to-night, sir, 
the leaden coffin the day shoe an 
the two outer coffins” — 

“Stop, sir—Mr. Hil is prema- 
fure. He has quite mistaken my 
wishes, sir. J act as the executor of 
Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no 
concern whatever with the burial of 
these “remains.” 

He bowed with an air of mingled 
astonishment and mortification. 

. “Itis my wish, and intention, sir,” 
said I, “that this unfortunate gentle- 
than be buried in the simplest and 


~ most pave manner ible” — 
“ Oh, sir! but Mr. Hillary’s orders 
fo me we on me, sir—so very 


liberal, to do the thing in a gentle- 
manlike way’’----- 

. “I tell you again, sir, that Mr. Hil- 
lary has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, nor shall I admit of his 
interference. If you choose to obey 
my orders,—you will procure a plain 
deal coffin, a hearse and pair, and 
one mourning coach, and provide a 

ve in---church yard—nay, open 
. Hillary's vault and bury there, if 
he will permit.” 

“I really think, sir, you’d better 
pars ed a person in the small ee 
said he, casting a grim look at hi 
— attendants - I’m not accustom- 

“You may | Tetire then, sir, at 
ance,” said I; .and with a lofty bow 
the great undertaker withdrew. No! 
despised, Nina and forsaken 
had poor Elliott been in his life ; 
there should be, I resolved, no splen- 
did mockery--no fashionable foolery 


f 
. 
G 
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about his burial ! I chose for him not 
the vault of Mr. Hillary, but a grave 
in the humble churchyard of ——, 
where the poor suicide might slum- 
ber in “ penitential loneliness !” 

He was buried as I wished—no 
one attending the funeral but myself, 
the proprietor of the house in which 
he lived at the period of hiş 
death, and one of his early and hum- 
ble acquaintance, who had been pro» 
sent at a aeg ie eaan idate 
carry with us, as chief mourner, little 
Elliott---by way of fulfilling, as far as 
the touching injunctions 
his father—=but my wife dis- 

ed me from it. “ Well, 
Elliott,” said L, aa I took my last 
into his grave-— 
t After life’s fitful fever he slcepe well !’ 


Heaven forgive the rash act which 
brought his days to an untimel 
close, and him whose cruelty 

wi ness occasioned it !” 

I shall not aring the reader again 
into he puy an gloomy presence 
of Mr. Hillary. His hard heart was 
indeed broken by the blow that poor 
Elliott had so recklessly struck, and 
whose mournful prophecy was in 
this respect fulfilled. Providence 
decreed that the declining days of 
the inexorable and unnatural 
should be clouded with a wretched- 
ness that admitted of neither inter- 
mission nor alleviation, equally des» 
titute as he was of consolation from 
the past, and hope from the future ! 

“And his daughter! O disturb nog 
the veil that has fallen over the bro» 
ke Never again did the high and 

ever e NO» 
ble spirit of Mary Elliott lift itself 
up; for her heart lay buried in her 
young husband’s grave, —the grave 


” dug for him by the eager and cruel 


hands of her father. Jn vain did 
these hands lavishly scatter about 
her all the splendors and luxuries 
of unbounded wealth; they could 
pever divert her cald undazzled eye 
from the mournful image of him 
whose death had purchased them ; 
and what could she see ever beside 
her, in her too late repentant father, 
but his murderer ! 
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Wes firmly believe that the greater 
number of the finest pictures that 
ever were painted (we mean in oil) 
are now in this country ; but they are 
wo scattered in private collections, 
that they do not tell asa whole. The 
British Gallery, Pall Mall, by an an- 
nual selection, furnishes constant 
gratification, by bringing forward 
treasures, many of which would 
otherwise be as inaccessible to the 
— eye as if buried in the pro- 
oundest earth. So far is well—but 
it is to the National Gallery we are 
to look for a great and more per- 
fect permanent display of the crea- 
tions of art and genius. We re. 
iced exceedingly when this Gal- 
was founded, and must contess 

we feel no little disappointment that 
time and opportunities are allowed 
to pass by unimproved, with so slight 
or inconsiderable’ additions being 
made to the collection. We are 
totally ignorant of the management 
or any of the working of this 
national scheme—and are surprised 
to find, that a National Gallery hav- 
ing been thought worthy of this great 
country, that its pride should have 
been hitherto shown in such muti- 
lated efforts. It is true, indeed, that, 
in extent at least, an immense struc- 
ture is building, though the taste in 
the design is very questionable ; but 
for this vast preparation, which is as 
a mountain to a mouse, according to 
the catalogue there are not much 
more than one hundred pictures— 
far less than the many private col- 
lections, both in town and country. 
And of this small number we should 
— it — benefit sabi on 
the public, if a t portion were 
** in the Thames. Pit is of the 
utmost importance that in the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, works 
of mediocrity should be excluded. 
If the public taste is to be formed 
or improved thereby, let it not be 
distracted. It is a point that 
the scholar and aspirant for fame 
should have — to unlearn; 
even if there must be a separation 
of schools, let the specimens be per- 
— in their kind. aoe ed 
tiplicity creates perplexity, but 

if it be mostly made up of medio- 


crity, disgust. We are annoyed at 
the heterogeneous confielont- of R 
broker’s shop, and a chance ex- 
cellence is vulgarised by associ» | 
tion. 

We repeat that we should not care 
if two thirds of the collection were 
annihilated. It may please the vul- 
gar public to see galleries of vast 
extent filled. They may delight ia 
the gorgeous perspective of frames, 
but it is an idle and unimproying 
gratification. We know not what the 

roposed plan may be, but if it be 
m imitation of the Louvre and other 

Ileries, we are persuaded it is riot 

ebest. We would give toevery very 
celebrated master, such as Correggio, 
Raphael, Claude, &c., a room to 
himself. Their works would thus 
be seen, we are persuaded, to ten- 
fold advantage. Nor indeed should 
we object, but on the score of the 
difficulty, if every deserving picture ` 
were a separate exhibition. eae 
of the best performances of the ol 
masters were painted for chapels, 
and stood singly, and require now 

ions and lights similar to those 

or which they were originally de- 
signed. They were painted for 
adoration, we degrade them to fur- 
niture. But at least let there be a 
ood selection in oe es are te 

eep company together. It isa t 

offence to unganctify saints by their 
juxtaposition with drollis. How dis. 
gusting is it to turn from some 
celestial purity of Raphael, to the 
degraded vulgarity of Brawer or 
Ostade? The injury is mutual. We 


‘trust care will be taken to avoid this 


common fault; and due attention to 
it will remove the fancied necessity 
of useless accumulations. From the 
dimensions of the building, we are 
to conclude that the present collec- 
tion is to form but a very small part. 
We are therefore naturally led to 
inquire what means there are, and 
what efforts are made, to obtain 
works of a first-rate character! We 
may be wrong, but we believe that 
there is no certain fund. Nor are 
we aware that there are any num. 
ber of persons of taste and know. 
ledge in the arts commissioned either 
to make report or to purchase. With 
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extremely limited opportunities of 
© pictures, we have our- 
selves within this last twelvemonth 
geen pictures that would’ ‘be great 
acquisttions for the nation, and to 
De purchased at nó exorbitant burns. 
And we the more regret the stag- 
mation, because valuable pictures, 
when purchased for private collec- 
tions, are there frequently locked 
up for ever. Thus, whilé the pa 
vate collectors are busy, the public 
materially suffer from inertness. 


.  & Pendent opora interrapta minssque ` 
. Murorum ingentes.” i 


We fear, likewise, that the very 
— to whom we would appeal 
or the promotion of the great na- 
tional object, would be themselves 
competitors in the market. The love 
of ion may often interfere 
‘with recommendations for public 
jurchase, We should be glad, there- 
ore, to see a committee formed, 
some of the members of which 
should not be private purchasers; 
and that such strong representations 
should be made in Parliament, and 
the importance of the national un- 
dertaking so set forth, that an an- 
nual liberal sum should be voted at 
the disposal of a judiciously com- 

committee. , We cannot think, 
even in these times of a Reformed 
Parliament, that a few . thousand 
pounds per annum would be at all 
,considered. Hundreds of thousands 
are little thought of to committees 
‘and commissioners of every descrip- 
tion, for objects whose good is pro- 
blematical; and we cannot think, if 
roperly urged, that the House of 
ommons would deny a liberal sup- 
port to a National Gallery, from 
which the le would be ac 
improved, and delighted. They 
would surely promote intellectual 
. cultivation, and the extension of the 
cheapest intellectual luxury. 

Picture-dealers, of which class 
there are many of the nighest in- 

‘tegrity, honor, and judgment, might 
themselves form an annual cxhibi- 
tion, somewhat similar to the British 

Anstitution, submitting their works 


for exhibition to a committee of gen- . 


tlemen (not. dealers) chosen by 
thamselves. There would pus po 
an honorable compciition with the 
„British Institution itsclf; and. the 


- 
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finest works would thus more cer- 
tainly come before the public eye, 
and the exertions of picture-dealers 
‘be increased by the advantages and 
eclat of brin forward piores 
for a National Gallery. e often 
hear objections made to pictures 
as belonging to dealers, and we be- 
lieve the Institution not admitting 
toy such has encouraged the pre- 
judice. Jt is not an honorable pre- 
Judice, and implies too much igno- 
rance (a suspicion arising from ig- 
norance) in collectors themselves ; 
as if they would not dare to judge 
for themselves of intrinsic merits. 
‘We think, in every point of view, 
an honorabie a pope of this 
kind would be highly advantageous 
to dealers themselves, would tend 
greatly to remove them suspi- 
cion of trickeries, and by bringing 
their tastes to a public test, enlarge 
their reputation, and give confidence 
‚both to and in their judgments. We 
‘lately mentioned this scheme to a 

dealer, who perfectly agreed with 
J in op nion as to its general utility. 

would dignity the pursuit, the pro- 
fession, and the collection, and would 
open for public advantage a more 
fair competition between the nation 
-and the private collector. 

Although we would pot object 
to donations legacies to the 
public, we should place no greater 
value upon them, than .as they 
might be the means of supplying 
works which might otherwise be 
locked up, and not come into the 
, public market ; for we can very well 
afford to purchase, and money would 
be thus well laid out for public use 
and public glory. But it is: very 

lain to see, that, now in its infancy, 

e National Gallery is suffering and 
groaning under the infliction of le- 

cies and donations. It is very 
well if those who can afford so to 

Aipa ce hee — five or 
yea em; but wi e gi 
ye uest there should be a 2 
ral understanding, and admission of 
a power to select, to weed, and to 
, reject. National buildings are and 
ought to be too costly for mere lum- 
ber. With some good there may be 
much .mediocrity, which it is be- 
_ neath the national dignity to admit ; 
and we are the more prompt to make 
these remarks, because we already 
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gee atrocious presents, and upon a 
large scale, disgracing the walls. A 
library of any note would not re- 
tain its duplicates and inferior co- 


pies; nor should the gallery of the ject 


nation be less choice. It is better 
to purchase even at higher prices 
every picture than to feel the per- 
manent load of atrocious presents, 
which can neither be liked nor got 
rid of. And is not that expensive 
fumber for which we are obliged to 
build a palace ? It is Egyptian dark- 
ness to erect — temple for 
deified yet contemptible monsters. 
Itisa saying, that we “ should 
not look a ee orse in the mouth,” 
but it is only under supposition that 
if he have not a leg to stand on, he 
may fairi y go to the dogs; but we 
mever heard of such presents with 
the condition of building costly in- 
firmaries for the incurables. 

The governors of the British In- 
stitution have been donors of the 
most costly presents, which are at 
least as remarkable for their magni 
tude as merit-—five in number. 
There is, however, but one which a 
national gallery should be ambitious 
to retain, and that only until they 
can purchase a better by the mas- 
ter, if they should be so unfortunate 
as to sell it at one quarter of its cost. 
The Parnegiano, the Vision of St. 
Jerome, may have been a good pic- 
ture for the purpose and situation 
for which it was painted, and before 
it was painted upon, to repair the 
da it received from the earth- 


over with a illup medium, 
which, however well it may have 
looked at the time, is now blistering 
and — in a very disagreeable 
manner. ow can we imagine the 
picture to have been pai origin- 
ally of that red-brown which now 
pervades it, particularly the flesh of 
the St. John. The onna and the 
Infant Savior have dignity and 
grace. The St. John strikes us asin 
a forced and unpleasant attitude ; St. 
Jerome as an uncouth and vu 

figure. The picture is so much in- 
jured, and is now so disagreeable, 
at least a great part of it, in texture 
and color, that, fully acknowledg- 
ing the merits of its composition, 
we should prefer to have constantly 
before us a good print to the origin- 
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al. Yet this cost we know not how. 
many thousand pounds. The conse- 
cration of St. Nicholas is a good pic- 
ture, but not a very interesting sub- 
. Asa work of art, composition, 
and coloring, and chiaro’scuro, of 
great merit. Of the three other doa- 
nations by the governors of the Bri- 
tish Institution, we cannot but sa 
we should þe pleased to hear of their 
utter destruction by flood, fire, or 
any means. They disgrace masters 
and collectors. Poor, good, vain, 
old man! West was a sort of male 
Joanna Southcote among certain di- 
lettanti and religious connoisseurs. 
He aspired for fame upon the larg- 
est scale, and the worl ye it to 
him without measure. Thar flat- 
tery---almost adoration---was great, 
but the prices greater. We re- 
collect at the time he painted these 
acre canvasses, the absurd infa- 
fuation of, his heated admirers. 
As but one could get the picture, 
it was who should get a print. In 
carriages and on crutches, hobblin 
and hustling, did innumerable ol 
ladies hasten to the publishers, in 
breathless mess. “Am I too 
late ?” Fortunate they could but 
touch the margin of a proof! It 
had virtue in it; it had efficacy to 
make up the sinner’s account, and 
compound for human infirmities. 
Take the book: the biographer is 
amusing. West would supersede 
Raphael, and see how easily the 
balloon of vanity is inflated, and 


mages rises ! 
quake. It hasbeen literally daubed ` 


“A number of gentlemen of the 
Society of Quakers in Philadelphia 
set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of erecting an hospital for 
the sick poor in that city. Among 
others to whom they applied for 
contributions in this country, they 
addressed themselves to Mr. West. 
He informed them, however, that 
his circumstances did not permit 
him to give so liberal a sum as he 
could wish; but if they would pro- 
vide a proper place in the building, 
he would paint a picture for it as 
his subscription, which perhaps 
would prove of more advantage than 
all the money he could afford to 
bestow ; and with this intention he 
began the Christ healing the Sick. 

ile the work was going forward 
it attracted a great deal of notice in 


| 
| 
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his rooms, had finally and the effect 
of inducing the Association of the 
British Institution to make him an 
Offer of three thousand guineas for 
the picture. Mr. West accepted the 
offer, but on condition that he should 
be at liberty to make a copy for the 
rane at Philadelphia, and to in- 
troduce into the copy such altera- 
tions and gr ak as he might 
think fit. is copy he also execut- 
ed: and the success which attended 
the exhibition of it in America was 
so extraordinary, that the proceeds 
enabled the committee of the hos- 

ital to enlarge the building for 

e — of no less that thirty 
additional patients.” Let humbu 
flourish forever, as flourish it will. 
And so Philadelphia was robbed of 
this precious original, because the 

overnors of the British Institution, 
ike true Southcottites, ran with 
breathless speed to make their “ wise- 
men’s offering ;” and the National 
Gallery is burdened forever, under 
the name of a magnificent donation, 
with this perfection of sand, oil, and 
brick-dust. Let the nation have 
a power to sell it; then, perhaps, 
may it flourish again as a fit awn- 
ing for the ark of a Bethel union, 
receive due odors of sanctification, 
and be weekly varnished by the 
celestial breathings of boatswain 
Smith. But, simpereth the oily 
man, “surely the composition 1s 
grand, the expression divine.” Not 
a whit. Where there should be 
divine grandeur, the more divine 
from the union with immeasurable 
benevolence, there is but weakness, 
undignified simpering, affected won- 
der, and that repetition of hard pro- 
file for which West ever had a pre- 
dilection. Kemble’s nose, and a 
Brutus’ crop, was all the notion 
West had of a Roman soldier ; and 
as to his women, all we can say is, 
ney are worthy mothers to the 
children they bear,and would re- 
concile the world to the establish- 
ment of a Malthusian nunnery. 

But have not the governors been 
munificent in the presentation of 
Gainsborough’s “ Market Cart?” To 
“market” let it go, by all means ; 
wv: merely poverty on a large scale. 

e believe the Institution gave one 


thousand pounds for this rubbish, 
of which Gainsborough, could hs li 
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have recovered the sense and taste 
he had in his earlier time, would 
have been, and Perna’ was, tho- 
roughly ashamed. ou could 
scarcely make so bad a choice’ 
among modern painters, though 
they are poor enough in landscape, 
as not to have had a better, far bet- 
ter, picture for twenty pounds. 
The greater part of it is the mere 
smearing and daubing of pigs-hair, 
aud the leafage like clipt collections 
of the bristles. There was a time 
when Gainsborough could paint, 
and his unaffected little pictures 
have a great look of common na- 
ture ; but when he found out, or 
fancied that fame and fortune were 
of easier acquirement by splashy 
nothings upon a large scale, and 
flattery told him that genius must 
be lifted up upon magnitude, he 
ared neither paint nor canvass. 
ainsborough’s forte was portrait ; 
in that he stands almost unrivalled 
among those of his day, and in that 
walk he is original. He is more 
natural than Sir Joshua; and there 
is a pleasing air about most of his 
pictures, a suiting his background 
to his characters, and his color 
charming. But in landscape he 
never did and never could mount 
high. A hedge, a stunted tree, a 
distant church, and a donkey or 
two, would arrest his attention ; but 
he had no invention, no power of 
combination, knew nothing of com- 
ition, kad no eye for fine scenery, 

or the real poetry of nature ; and 
in his later time, when he smeared 
and scraped, scorning the work and 
detail, both in form and color, of 
the nature before him, he made but 
the beggary of his genius the more 
conspicuous. Look at the “ Market 
Cart,” ecce signum. How the pic- 
ture came to sell for that exorbi- 
tant sum we know not; but who- - 
ever received it might well say, 
with Falstaff, “Master Shallow, J 
owe you a thousand pounds.” Oh 
for an act of Parliament to endow 
the nation with the power of fur- 
thering this system of presentation! 
Then might all such pictures be 
presented to the county magistrates, 
to be by them again distributed, to 
be s ded as “signs” of govern- 
ment liberality to the takers-out of 
icenses, whereby his Majesty’s so- 
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ber subjects may be “drank the 
— ——“ to act of Par- 
t. Poor landscape! if Gains- 
borough’s sketch-book (and what 
prices did not the originals fetch !) 
should reach foreign countries, what 
will rs think of English 
scenery? With Moreland and 
Gainsborough in their hands, they 
must esteem us a nation of pig- 
butchers, and breeders of asses. 
i Poussin,‘ Claude, Salvator, 
how much labor and genius have 
you bestowed upon a world of con- 
noisseurs, that can be contented to 
give a thousand - pounds ‘for the 
“ Market Cart!” 
Here are two more presents óf 
the same masters, West and Gains- 
-borough, by his late ales) oe 
the Fourth and Lord Farnborough! 
We are not at all surprised that the 
donors should wish to rid of 
such pictures, but that the National 
Gallery should accept them. Some 
donors, indeed, appear to have had 
much modesty, and could not have 
the face to give their trash in their 
lifetime, and have left that disagree- 
able task to their executors. But 
here the temptation to get rid of 
their refuse was too strong, seeing 
that the nation would accept any 
thing, and bestow u them the 
title of patrons. A Supper by 
Raphael or De Vinci, or one of the 
Seven Sacraments of N. Poussin 
‘would be a present worth having. 
But the public are very na- 
-tured, indeed, to be put off with 
West’s dirt and turmeric. And lest 
the catalogue should mislead you to 
expect some gay novelty by Gains- 
borough, — to celebrate 
costume fashion, know that his 
“ Watering-place” is but a din 
ditch, with stained cattle, that 
well to endeavor to wash them- 
selves, though they cannot get up 
to their knees in the fluid, and there 
they stand, alike fearful to drink, or 
Jie down, in the unpromising liquid. 
While the figures seem wondering 
at a distance, and pripe betting, 
if they will dare. d this is Eng- 
land’s melancholy pastoral. But the 
portrait of Ralph Schuberg, m 
by the family, is a lucky 
resent, and redeems Gains- 
h’s fame. And so the fine 
of Lord Heathfield redeems 
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Sir Joshua Horno s fame, which 
sadly suffers from the presentation 
by the British Institution of his 
“Holy Family,”—the fifth donation’ 
by that body. Was ever picture 
more crudely, more slovenly paint- 
edt One would imagine that Sir 
Joshua must have sketched in some 
rustics, and some one su ed the 
conversion into a Holy Family with 
the intimation of a liberal purchase, 
and so perhaps the blubber-cheeked 
children were unbreeched, and a 


‘reed put in the hand to make a St. 


John. The Tony Girl is well 
enough; but for a Madonna! who 
would have thought of that !—not Sir 
Joshua, he never could so have ori- 
designed it. And what paint- 
is neither “fish nor flesh,” 
and the cheeks are as topheavy as 
tadpoles. Yet this disagreeable pic- 
ture, that one would be exceedingly 
sorry to have before one, cost the 
governors, unfinished, badly painted, 
and colored as it is, we believe, no 
Iess a sum than one thousand nine 


hundred pounds, and is now to be 
suspended a public eyesore for ever. 
Eyes that have once beheld the 


Holy Families by Raphael, will turn 
away with disgust from this daubed 
vulgarity, and (if English) blush for 
shame that a foolish countryman 
should have courted a comparison 
with works of the utmost purity of 
thought and execution. And there 
is a present of the Banished Lord of 
Sir Joshua by a rev. gentleman, 
who, saving reverence, must 
have been very glad to banish such 
a scamp from his presence. We 
know not where such lords grow, 
perhaps it was a p ctive portrait 
of a new creation under the Reform 
mania to degrade the whole House 
iewing the picture in 
that light, it may be truly historical, 
and so well worthy a place in the 
National Gallery. But we would 
have ter respect to the reputa- 
tion of so great a man as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, than to take the refuse of 
his painting rooms, the mere expe- 
riments of his brush and colors, 
and perhaps attempted in sick or 
weary moments, as specimens of the 

wers of as great a genius as Eng: 
fand has perhaps yet produced. If 
these are the models from which 
the aspirants of the English school 
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are to learn how fame and fortune 
are to be acquired, who will 


, “ Scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


when daubing and unmeaning slo- 
venliness thus win the prize? Na- 
tional collectors should be particu- 
larly jealous of national fame, and 
cautiously select the very best works 
of native artists, and not by a hasty 
or teo forward admission of the 
worst, give occasion to foreigners 
to scoff at British taste and British 
wer—no, not even in the arts. 
e are energetic, because we po- 
sitively have an affection for Ñi 
Joshua, and would cherish his 
memory. We cannot forget that 
he painted Mrs. Siddons as the Tra- 
gic Muse, and impressed the very 
soul of tragedy upon the canvas; 
nor can we forget the poetry of 
the background to that d fi- 
re.—Nor shall we ever forget the 
ovely dignity and ——— ich be 
has doubtless faithfully bequeathed 
to posterity of the women of Eng- 
land, the mothers and ndmo- 
thers, fair, beauteous, and chaste, 
thereby giving the lie direct to 
the foul-mouthed public slander- 
er, whom the iness of their 
sons should crush to the earth for 
his Satanic lie. We will never for- 
get that Sir Joshua was the true 
painter of English fortitude in the 
picture of Lord Heathfield in this 
very gallery. The hero stands with 
that placid determination in his 
countenance that is almost playful 
in resolution ; it is a feeling so fixed 
that he can afford to sport with it; 
and while he grasps the keys firmly 
with one hand, he touches with them 
the palm of the ofher almost sport- 
ingly, as if in his mind he were say- 


ing, “Take them if you can.” No, 
let Sir Joshua have fis due place in 
the temple of art. 


It is because we regard his fame, ti 


that we likewise object to the two 
ictures of Wilkie in this Gallery ; 
ey were admired in their day, but 
Wilkie knows — not now wish 
his reputation to rest on them. Now, 
though the subjects of Pi rab dis- 
gust us (that is not the fault of Ho- 
garth), in a national gallery we 
would not be without Fis “ Mar- 
riage-a-la-Mode.” Their wonderful 
merit must be admitted ; the eee 
of their satire. They establish hi 


r 
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fame; but we wish they were, a» 
probably they will be, in a room by 
themselves. And we could wi 
there were better i of Wil- 
son, yet we w not have the 
Niobe removed. All the upper past 
of the picture, the sky — 
tion of the figures, is very poeti 
The lan r par is too common- 
place, and after Wilson’s receipt for 
everyday practice. There is great 
originality in Wilson ; and if he was 
not learned in the art of composi- 
tion, he throws such an air of nature 
in his coloring over his defects, 
that we are almost insensible to 
them ; at least they do not offend. 
We hope some of his best pictures 
will be purchased; for he stands 
unrivalled as yet as the English 
landscape painter. Whilst on the 


‘subject of English painters, we can- 


not but again lament the legacy 

tem, or legacy tax upon the "public, 
as it may be justly called. Here is 
Opie’s staring, vulgar, hard, abomina- 
ble Troilus and Cressida, bequeath- 
ed by Mr. Silk. Oh what a Cres- 
sida !—No wonder the lover stands 
with his arms folded unmoved ; and 
even Pandarus is a disgrace to 

panders. Cressida walks in, like a 
chambermaid at an inn, with a pair 
of sheets over her head, and Panda- 
rus, as if he were questioning their 
being well aired. The lover looks 
unconcerned, being determined ne- 
ver to lie in them. Are there no 
better things of Opie than this! 
There is not a 
would hang it asa sign, and certain- 
ly none could think it a favor- 
able advertisement of “well-aired 


While in this vein to rate things 
at no more than they are worth, we 
will just touch upon a few pictures 
in the gallery that are annoying, and 
then enjoy the pleasure of admira- 
on, 

Here, then, is a “Woman bathing” 
by Rembrandt, so said, but nothing 
ire make — — True, * 

occasionally paint ug 

but never downrakt komen boasi. 
It is hideous, nor, we confess, how- 
ever — may deeh in their 
magnifying glasses, do we see an 
merit A k whàtever, and wish it 
were burnt to charcoal; nor, in that 
case, would we, if on a jury, give a 
verdict against any insurance-office 
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that should dispute the value of the 
pro Decency forbid that this 
picture should be seen in the new 
gallery ; if it must be hung, let it be 
in the darkest hole. It dis 
man, and brutalizes the idea of 
woman. . 

` We are to suppose that Murillo’s 
Boy is to be considered a fine spe- 
cimen rf art ; for our own: parts, we 
heartily wish Murillo had been fined 


for perpetuating-the little ragged 
bla rd. But as this family now 
form a considerable part of the con- 


stituency of the country 
their representatives in Parliament, 


we sup it right that this youn 
ideal shoukd have his place in the: 


National Gallery. We do not like 
either Cuyp or Both in the gallery, 
they are dingy and hot; a disa 
ble mixture of both faults, and so is 
Claude’s Narcissus, and that per- 
haps is not Claude’s fault,—and his 
(so called) Cephalus and Procris is 
childish in composition, and quite 
dirt in color. The Reubens land- 
scape shows only what a dexterous 
hand and misdirected skill can do. 
When we remember Reubens’ wood 
scene exhibited last year in the Bri- 
tish Institution, where the sunbeams 
seem awestruck and suddenly ar- 
rested as they would peer info the 
gloom, we are utterly at a loss to 
conceive in what fit the same Ru- 
bens should have painted so disa- 
greeable a picture as that before us. 
We have no feeling whatever for 
Caracci’s and Domenichino’s stiff 
com positionless landscapes ; they ap- 
pear to us perfectly unmeaning. 
‘And in Tintoretti’s St. George and 
the Dragon we are very much tempt- 
ed to take part with the latter, and 
wish he may devour every livin 


thing within the frame. ough it 
is not without some oddity and stiff- 
ness, the martyrdom of St. Peter b 


Giorione is so solemnly rich in color, 
that we should like to see it more ac- 
curately. Rubens can scarcely be 

rdoned, on the score of good paint- 
mg and color, for his picture of the 
Romans and Sabines; it has his worst 
fault in its worst degree. Of some 
ancient eccentricities that would 
scarcely presume to be pirre the 
less said the better. And let us now 
leave the “ Nil admirari ” strain ; and 
we are truly thankful that therc is 
not only what a but what 
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will fascinate again and again and 
for ever. If this g gallery contained 
nothing but the Corregios and 
Claudes, it would be worth its whole 
cost ; but there are others truly 
worthy a national collection. 

Here is Titian’s Bacchus and Ari- 
adne. It is splendid in color, and 
indeed in all ts exquisitely 
beautiful. We refer the reader to Sir 
Joshua’s critique. We know not 
which to admire most, the Bacchus, 
the Ariadne, or the infant satyr-god. 
We think the latter shows more de. 
cidedly the genius of Titian. A Bac. 
chus or an Ariadne might have been 
found for him; the Infant Satyr was 
pure creation. The revelry of the 
peur is perfect. There ‘are per- 

a finer Bacchanalians than this 
of Nicholas Poussin—nevertheless, it 
is a good picture. . What a perfect 
lovely picture we have in the Adora. 
tion'of the Shepherds, by Rembrandt. 
He was the true painter of mystery ; 
and here he bas given all the power 
of light and shade to make it per- 
“fect. It looks so true, that the ve 
lowliness of the scene, and inartif{. 
cial attitude and character of the 
shepherds, so take away the pear. 
ance of all art, and al] attempt at 
display, that the divinity of the mys. 
tery impresses the mind at once, ag 
ofa real event. We much prefer ne 
to the more highly finished pictu 
of Rembrandt, likewise from the An- 

erstein collection. Here is Van. 

yck’s portrait of Gevastius. This 
is ‘not only life, but thought. You 
need not ask who was Gevastius} 
You see more than you can be told ; 
for a while you forget the pai ter; 
you are a companion with the great 
scholar and critic—and finding him 
too deep for your scrutiny, you turn 
to the painter, and wonder with de- 
light at the mechanism and skill, 
the exquisite coloring, all so per. 
fect as to be unseen until your mind 
be filled with the character of the 
man, the first thing the painter 
oun of. We rejoice that so ad. 
mirable a specimen of Vandyck, and 
of portrait-painting has been secur. 
ed tothe country. Let us now turn 
to the great work of Sebastian del 
Piémbo, “the raising of * 
This was painted to rival Raphael’y 
Transfiguration, and may, perha 
as it has been asserted, bear mar 
of tne hand, or mind of Michael An. 
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gelo; though we like not to suggest, 
or be conscious of, copartnerships in 
art. It is a disappoihtment, and im- 
plying too great effort to conceive 
the creative faculty to be otherwise 
than one in operation. Let Sebas- 
tian have the glory, and glory enough 
it is, to have imagined and executed 
such a picture. mingled earth- 
ly and ghostly character, in the 
whole and every part of the figure 
of Lazarus, impresses the. spectator 
with awe—he is instantly convinced 
of-a present miracle. e dead is 
alive—yet retaining a sublimity and 
wonder conceived in another exist- 
ence. It is no weak, faint, gradual 
restoration to life, but the bursting 
the bonds of death with instant ener- 
gy. Death is not, but its mystery, and 
that of the world of spirits, is still 
co-existent with flesh and blood. 
Death isannibilated, but the shadow 
of the valley of death has 
over him, and its ghastly horror at- 
tests the miracle. When you can 
examine beyond the figure of Laza- 
rus, for you are at first whdfly ab- 
sorbed in the miracle, you wonder at 
the attendants who dare to touch a 
being so living, yet.so unearthly— 
but that wondrous countenance is 
hid from them—who could lay a 
finger on that cheek? no, not even 
on the picture, without shuddering. 
Objections have been made to the 
extensive groups of — in the 
background, that they distract from 
the miracle. We cannot say they 
had such effect upon us— we saw 
them not—nothing but Christ and 
Lazarus, until a desire to see the re- 
covered, restored to the world of 
friends and relatives and busy life 
entered into our minds ; then, and not 
till then, did we see a world propor 
ed for him, a substantial world, with 
its crowd, its buildi and nearer, 
dear friends and relatives to conduct 
him into it. With this view the feel- 
ing of the picture is pro ive ; 
you see no more at a time than you 
ought, and yet is it a most pe 
whole. We forget that it is a work 
of art ; and to speak of it as such, it 
appears to be painted with t vi- 
gor firmly, without visible execu- 

n, and the coloring is so appro. 
priate throughout, that we think not 


of it rate from the intended ef- 
fect. it be true that this grand 
picture was painted to rival the 
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Transfiguration, Sebastian del Piém- 
bo may have p ly chosen a 


subject of so sombre a hue, and 
treated it with that dark and solemn 
awe that he might not seem to have 
imitated ee are whose oe is 
of light and brightness. It is not 
ible to turn immediately from 
“ Raising of Lazarus ” with aay 
pleasure to lighter subjects. But 
you have shut your eyes—have been 
vision or in dream, not quite for- 
getfulness, but repose has been 
stealing over your senses,—arise, 
a while round the rooms, and 
ou will soon stand before the 
laudes satisfied. Claude, perhape, 
never painted a finer picture than 
the “ kation of St. Ursule.” 
Light and its sweetest and most 
pervading glow are felt, not so much 
on the canvass as coming from it. 
The composition is moet elegant, the 
figures, just what it 
ought to be, and the figures them- 
selves very graceful. There is 
effect, but in think not, so much all 
is grace, of the labor that has pro- 
duced it. You are sensible that you 
are viewing the perfect work of the 
greatest master the world ever saw, 
or will perhaps see in that walk of 
art so peculiar to himself. As an ar- 
chitectural and marine painter, that 
is, uniting sea and architecture, he 
stands more alone than Raphael or 
Michael Angelo in their historical. 
Who has even dared to imitate him ? 
Look at Vernet’s seaports—you know 
at once he had not painted them but 
for Claude—but where is that per- 
fect grace, that illuminated and illu- 
minating elegance—that poetical ra- 
diance, that takes the subject upon 
the very utmost verge of pro 
ble and natural? He throws back 
the imagination intol ’ 
with truth, 


clothes fiction or fable 
blending the past in event with that 
which will ever be perpetual in na- 
ture ; retaining only so much of for- 
mality as may belong to the legend- 
tever the event be 
he represents, you stay not a mo- 
ment to question its authenticity. 
It is stamped for ever. If it be his 
own — — more str ma 
more palpable history ; if it 
—— it is convertible to what he 
— by i ma ic pencil. The ele. 
ven thousand British virgin martyrs 
of Cologne have indeed for ages 


ppo. 
or ognie T ae ee 
as the best advocate for the 
implicit faith in 
Livy, and rejoice therefore with na- 


the 
sembles in his execution. If you 
turn to the embarkation of 


in your 


difference, whether it be 
in ethics or optics. The Queen 

Shoba is not St. Ursula ; nor are wa- 
ter, buildings, nor res the same. 
It is only a work of the same genius. 
Perhaps in this picture, the water, 
ina slight swell, is more beautiful 
than in that of St. Ursula. a 

ight give it more perfect play, 

set of uninterruptedly, Clack has 
here removed his vcesels to distance, 
and between the columns of the tri 
umphant arch. - The water is in per- 
fect motion, and the varying light 


of tances are indeed 


— oe 
sounded by line, and in which 


B. 
Pi 
p 
4 
5 
o 
A 
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Gallery very rich in Claude. Yet 
his architectural-marine subjects shi 
of hy 


will be considered 
an unpardonable heresy. But we 
will give reasons. What are his 
landscapes? Are they pastoral! 


lene. They want pastoral freedom, both 
of country 


and execution; they are 
too dressed for pastoral. The dis- 
t bed perfect in paint- 
ing ; but they either have Httle union 
with the foregrounds, or are such as 
you would be content to see from a 
window, but have no desire to wan- 
der over. Nor is there any reason 
why he should not, if he pleased, 
substitute some other di or 
transfer from one picture to another. 
Then his trees, beautiful as they are 
as garden trees, might have been 
transplanted, and left, and perhaps 
trimmed, as ornamental; but they 
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have not in them that vital sap that 
bespeaks them indigenous. They 
have not about them the — 
power and spell, sensitiveness an 
communicativeness with all about 
an If they bend or wave, it ‘is 
without speech or hearing. Speech 
or hearing! Is not that an absurdity ? 
Surely not; if you think them not 
endowed creatures, substances into 
which, as fables old imagined, hu- 
manity itself might be convertible, 
you cannot enjoy landscape, and 
will never 6 a true — 
painter. Again, Claude’s 
are not varied ; little is left to the 
ination ; there is not the undu- 
lation in them that conceals in part, 


to create desire for discovery of lig 


beauty and of shade and wa- 
ter, and music of its falls in the dips 
of knolls, of all which you may have 
indication only. His landscapes 
‘show still a remnant of the pastry- 
cook; there are still the stiffness 
and crowding of common-place ob- 
jects, which may have been the re- 
quired ornaments of a Twelfth-night 
cake. Their repese even is ‘always 
imperfect. His fi unds are not 
fit to throw yourself at your length 
on; they are mostly couches, barely 
covered clay ; and you would not be 
safe a moment from interruption, 
either from cattle, or beings bent on 
the world’s daily occupatiors. There 
is in them no idea of the right um- 
brageous space or leisure for the 
«dolce far niente,” which is alone 
the true . He was, indeed, 
so aware of his deficiency this way, 
that he endeavours to avoid all ap- 
ance of pastoral, and to make 

is scénes classical; but even then 
it is not through the poetry of the 
classical. It is not the metamor- 
‘phosis—not dryads, and water- 
nymphs, and fauns, and satyrs, by 
their native woods and fountains, 
with the antique air of nature ere 
the working world began. He se- 
lects the precise, the formality of 
history, such as his “Sinon brought 
prisoner to Priam,” which, as a land- 
scape, affords us not the slightest 
pleasure ; or, if he send forth a com- 
pany upon a merrymaking for dance 
and music, they are themselves from 
some town, and care little for the 
scenery they are in, and look not at 
it—but then they enjoy the atmo- 
sphere, and that he could and did 
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wonderfully. The most pleas- 
ing as a — in the Gallery is 
his “Study of from Nature,” 
as it is termed: 

If not Claude, then who is the 
first landscape painter? Unques- 
tionably Gaspar Poussin—a master 
of whose pencil the National Gallery 


‘has not one very good specimen, 


nor are those on the walls in very 
condition. It is impossibté to 
ave a picture by his hand that has 
not much beauty. But his pictures 
are often much injured, which, had 
we time, we could easily account 
for. They have often a- faded ap- 
from being rubbed away 
in parts; and look dark, from the 
hts, more particularly the middle 
lights, having been removed. Though 
he painted with a full pencil, it was 
not with that under body that Claude 
used ; he showed his ground more, 
and —— it to be a part of his 
pictures. But when we see a pic- 
ture fresh as he left it, the power of 
color and tone is quite wonderful. 
Then his compositions are always 
— They, — ral hie 
the very painting; 
freedom of hi E neilling truly cor- 
responding with the freedom of na- 
ture. Yet, if any would ‘suppose 
that his pictures are mere transcripts 
of mountain scenery, they are litiy 
experienced in sketching from na- 
ture. There is most consummate 
art in their co ition; none ever 
knew so well the principles of com- 
es they were so thoroughly 
n his mind, that he could apply them 
with undeviating readiness. The 
Gaspars in the National Gallery give 
but — — of oS — he 
two that are hun , we respect. 
The Abraham’s Sac ce has much 
beauty, but is not in the best state. 
The Larici is a pretty picture enough, 
but we have seen better of the same 
subject ; and perhaps the best is the 
little picture near it, with the figure 
before some sh going dowa a 
road by the wood-side. 

Gaspar painted very rapidly ; his 
works, therefore, are very numerous, 
and may be purchased for but a 
small part of the sums bestowed up- 
on absolute trash ; we have ourselves 
seen within these last few months 
half-a-dozen that might have been 

urchased for the price of the Gains. 
ugh market cart. He is the firat 
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landscape-painter the world ever 
roduced, and yet the National Gal- 
ery is content with poor specimens. 
We quite longed to cater for them, 
and could have done so very disin- 
terestedly, for we neither buy nor 
sell. 8 we said, was 
— is ever repose, the true 
far niente. It is a green earth 
made for the delight and repose of 
— — — i s preven: and 
sympathy wi roughout 
‘all its vegetable life. Bicker 8 in 
his land storms how rarely does he 
disturb his scenery even with cattle, 
it is for his, or its own people only ; 


sometimes a few pools are introdu- 
ced, not frequently sheep, and very 
seldom e. ere is another 


great landscape painter, of whom, 
we believe the gallery has no spe- 
cimen—Salvator Rosa. Why is this? 

We would notice more pictures; 
we have made many memoranda for 
the purpose ; but remarks have run 


to ter length than we intended, 
we fear Maga will not allow us 
much more But can we quit 


space. 
the gallery without noticing its very 
test treasures—those t have 


of 
any cost. 


have been painted by any one, but 


wonder- 


y ; 
chastity with which such a subject 
fa invened iw it once e of the 
nt and geni this great 


—— 


should still think it a master of 
color and chiaro’scuro, 


at materials have 
been employed to uce such 
force, such illumina and such 
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purity of tints, and such entire har- 
mony. The face of the Venus may 
not strike all alike; possibly he 
avoided a portrait; but we see Cor- 
reggio intended that beauty should 
be pervading, and not the more con- 
spicuous in the face; but there isa 
peculiar liquid expression sbout the 
eyes, that poets have endeavored in 
words to expreas—the countenance 
is still the “nimium lubricus aspici.”’ 
There -is no perfect female beauty 
without esty—nor is it here 


very scrupulo 
to teach the 


pati trickster in his infancy, Cupid, 
you doubt not, will be a match for 

im. - Every limb is quivering with 
life, deli sana MADI ADAYI. bie 
group, ough powe rought 
out by the — is most 
admirably united with it by means 
of the light foliage, which in most 
copies we have seen is omitted. And 
the freshness, form, color, — ex- 
apd, M- 


show that C i 
been a wonderful landscape painter. 
What can we say of the r pic- 
T 
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ignorance that they do so. They 
are national treasures, for which too 
much could scarcely be given. In- 
deed, when we consider the immense 
value, in a national point of view, of 
the most exquisite works of art; 
their necessary scarcity, and the 
_ means this great country has more 
than all others of obtaining them, we 
would aL aca Parliament, and the 
people at large to make strenuous 
exertions to enrich their country, 
and more permanently establish its 
glory and its intellectual, and con- 
sequently moral improvement, by 
the greatest works that may demand 
admiration of the world, and create 
a more perfect taste in the people. 

ese wondrous works (we are 
speaking now only of the old mas- 
ters) are the productions of less than 
a century and a half in time. As in 
every art, the men of consummate 
genius are few, and the lives of many 
of them short. The works are, there- 
fore, limited ; diamonds may be dug 
out of the earth, but the hands of 
Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Claude, 
Poussin, will pon no more pictures, 
Why then should opportunities of 
purchase pass by unemployed ! We 
are astonished, Indeed, at the num- 
ber of pictures we see—but be sure, 
the number of ‘the first-rate are not 


‘so many. If some of the painters 
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lived to great ages, others were cut 
off early, and some of the best. 
Raphael, born in 1483, died at thirty- 
seven — of age. Annibal Carracci, 
born 1560, died at forty-nine. Paolo 
Veronese, born 1590, at fifty eight. 
—— born 1478, at thirty-three. 
Rembrandt, born 1606, at sixty-eight. 
Velasquez, 1594, at sixty-six. Titian, 
indeed, lived and painted to a great 
age; he died at ninety-six. It is 
curious, that the same year, 1600, 
produced the greatest landscape- 
painters, Claude and Pous- 
sin---the latter died at — 
the former at eighty-two. 

ears after was born Salvator Rosa, 

614, who died aged fifty-nine. We 
have run over some of these dates 
to show the periods within which 
the great treasures were perfected ; 
and that, according to the range of 
lives of the masters, their works must 
be much less numerous than from 
the multiplicity of pictures, every 
where seen, one would imagine. 
Every country, and England, as a 
nation less so than most, is now 
most desirous of collecting. The 
desire may come too late, and a tima 
may come, and we believe will come, 
when prices that are now thought 
higi will be considered ridiculously 
ow. | : 





ETHICS OF POLITICS. 


Wehave lately been reading a very 
clever and instructive book by the 
author of “Philip Van Artevelde,” 
—— * The toni paar —— 

able to perceive what groun 
it can have furnished for the impu- 
tation of a satirical or covert mean- 
ing, which we had previously heard 


ascribed to it. ether that its 
author, so well known, 


character, could not be ited for 
writing in sober seriousness on mat- 
ters of a plain didactic nature—or 
whether that the indisputable truths 
it contains are of a class so obvious 
and common .as to strike every rea- 
der with the impression familiarized 
to us in the language of ’Peach’em-- 
———‘tg0 pat to all the tribe, F 
Each ories, That is levelled at me” 


We merely advert to the fact, leaving 
it to be explained by the critics; 
and, with regard to the book itself, 
wide as is the field for useful 

tical discussions which its pages lay 
open to us, we mean to restrict our 


‘comment upon it to the contents of 


a single chapter—-that having for its 
announced purport the “ Et of 
Politics.” | 


On this mest i and deli- 
cate of his subject, it is indeed 
but juStice to the author to say, that 
he “ excuses himself for treating at 
all, where he must necessarily treat 
80 lightly, on the t doctrine of 
poli morality, use there is, 
among the writers and thinkers of 
this country, such an effective op- 
pugnancy to all false doctrine on 
moral themes, that, even should he 
have fallen into error, the putting 
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forth of such error would tend to 
bring truth into more vital activity.” 
=“ Yet, this” (he adds), “notwith- 
standing, he may almost say he has 
— this chapter with a trembling 
So modest an expression of doubt 
and diffidence is more than enough 
to disarm the severity of criticism, 
even could it be fairly said that the 
sentiments avowed were such as 
jastly to incur reproach ; but on the 
— occasion * worst that — 
alleged is aps a degree o 
indistinctness Fhich it — better 
not to have permitted to appear with 
reference to a topic on which the 
mind of a statesman should, above 
all others, be clear and explicit; 
while it leads to a suspicion thata 
certain laxity of principle has be- 
come too widely prevalent, even 
among the most scrupulous and 
high-minded official ; 
Thus we are given to understand 
that “the rules af political mora- 
lity are less ascertdined and agreed 
upon than any other branch of phi- 
losophy ”—a position which we ap- 
prehend to be no less dangerous, if 
if it could be maintained, than strictly 
untenable. Again, to say that “the 
first principles of this philosophy 
are plain and definite—their appli- 
cation otherwise ”—is, according to 
our conception, an opening of the 
door to eve ies of 
profligacy, while it is no less false 
to represent that the world is di- 
vided between two classes of rea- 
soners on the subject of this philo- 
i a ar one consisting of those 
who would have the principles of 
private life carried whole into poli- 
tics—the other of those who, to 
jadge of them from their own avow- 
ed doctrines and practices, “ might 
have been worshippersin the tem- 
le at Acro-Corinth, which was 
edicated to violence and necessity” 
«the former set, according to this 
commentator, being at variance with 
themselves from finding their prin- 
ciples impracticable, while the lat- 
ter “are often unable to find a foot- 
ing upon any principle whatever.” 
ow, what we have principally to 
remark upon this classification is, 
that it wears much more the com- 
plexion of point and epigram than 
of sober reality. To take, for in- 
stance, the cardinal maxim of all 
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morality—that which prolfibits “the ~ 
doing of evil that guod may come 
of it”—who would venture to ex» 
press a doubt that this is a principle 
equally applicable in public,.as in 
private life—to political as well as 
to individual morality? To talk of 
being guided by “the balance of 
consequences ”—to pares nothing 
is evil but as it shall be found to be 
so upon a just estimate of that cri- 
terion—involves too gross and pal- 
pable an absurdity to merit the 
trouble of refutation. 

“Evil, upon the balance of con- 
sequences!” And who is to hold 
the balance !—who shall be invest- 
ed with the delicate office of pro- 
nouncing which scale preponde- 
rates? Is this the boasted mo 
sense which some philosophers have 
taken such pains to establish, and 
the denial of which by others is justly 
regarded as the reproach of their 
wanes and a fatal blemish to their 
a ion ? 

here is, in point of fact, no such 
discrepancy between the moral ob- 
ligations of public and private men 
as the author seems to imagine; and 
the examples by which he has cho- 
sen to illustrate his doctrine are not 
at all in point. Thus, when he says 
that “the law of truth stands first in 
the code of private morality,” how 
does he take upon him to show that 
it is not equally ee as u 
rule of politics? “ — 
he, “this law adopted absolutely 
by statesmen acting in this coun- 
uy and in this age as members 
of a government—not one in ten 
of the measures taken by the Ca- 
binet can win the sincere assent 
of every member of that cabinet. 
The opinions of fifteen or twenty 
individuals can never be uniformly 
concurrent.” All this may be safely 
conceded. But how, in the name of 
wonder, does it tend to prove that 
the law of truth may be dispensed 
with in politics? “The law of truth 
would require the dissentient mem- 
bers not to express assent. Under 
this law, when the speaker of the 
House of Commons bids those who 
are of this opinion to say ‘ Ay,’ 
and those who are of the contrary 
opinion to say ‘No,’ the dissentient 
members of the cabinet must say 
‘No,’ accordingly.” Now, with leave 
of Mr. Taylor, this is as complete a 
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non-sequitur as ever was penned. 
What the law, not so much Of poli- 
tical truth as of political integrity 
and consistency, requires of a pub- 
lic mån, is that he should adhere 
to that party in pees whose prin- 
ciples he in the main most ap- 

roves. Particular measures are to 

judged by him, not so much in 
themselves, and upon their own se- 
parate merits, as in respect that they 
are parts of a general system; and 
it rarely happens that they are of 
that marked and de¢ided c 
for moral good or evil, as that a man 
may not any — and 
support them, as parts o S- 
teni which he has adopted, even 
though he may have differed from 
the aori of his associates in the 
Cabinet when they were first pro- 
poas and canvassed. How, then, 
is saying “ Ay,” when the Speaker 
calls on him for his opinion whether 
it is best that such a icular mea- 
sure should or that the Cabinet 
of which he isa member should be 
dissolved for want of unanimity, 
can fairly be construed either a 
breach of truth or a breach of the 
fundamental principle of Christian 
morality abóve quoted, passes, we 
confess, our comprehension to dis- 
cover—and, so far (at least) there is 
no difference—at least we are unable 
to discern any—between the private 
of.i-...c@ and the public. . 

Un the other hand it would be 
easy enough to find abundance of 
cases in support of the contrary doc- 
trine, namely, that there is no such 
distinction between private and pub- 
lic morality as that which this writer 
supposes. Let us draw our ex- 
amples from the state of affairs 
actually existing, as that by- which 
our position may be most familiarly 
and at the same time most usefully 
illustrated. 

About six years ago, that large 
and influential party in the state 
which still rejoices in the denomi- 
nation of “ Whig,” though now con- 
siderably reduced in numbers and 
importance, and ing the title 
(as by lineal inheritance,) though 
without a — remaining feature 
of original iggism, suddenly ar- 
rived at a wonderful unanimity of 
persuasion on a subject respecting 
which they had previously been very 
much divided in opinion—namely, 
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the necessity of a great organic 
change in the constitution, under the 
of Parliamentary Reform. On 
at most vital point—unsettled and 
far from hay gre as the — of 
inion een, up to very 
ancien among the great leaders of 
the party—it may be safely assumed 
that — — had et ie — 
way; an writings and gpeec 
ied be referred to in quite sufi- 
cient abundance to establish the 
fact, that Reform in Parliament—at 
least to any great extent, or upon 
any broad or comprehensive prin- 
ciple—bad not yet become the test 
or Shibboleth of the party. To this 
fact, indeed, the then recent histori- 
cal works of its present leader in 
the House of Commons bear ample 
testimony ; and, accordingly, long 
will they be remembered and ci 
to his confusion, whenever he is visit- 
ed, for his sins, with the unhappy 
propensity to insist on the immutable 
character of the doctrines he is now 
obliged to advocate. 
ow, such being the actual state 
of the case as to the recent adoption 
of the. — political creed of the 
party, let us merely suppose that, in 
their first breathlees haste after be- 
coming invested with it, they had 
unanim sport agreed, not only in the 
duty of enforcing it in the ordinary 
sense, as a measure of government, 
but of bearing down resistance 
by having recourse to such means 
as the Acro-Corinthian mode of 
worship alone can sanction the use 
of—by awakening and embodymg 
agitation, tumult, and eventual mas- 
sacre, in the name and under the 
banners of the royal authority. We 
are poting mer y a hypo — 
uestion; but, suppos suc. 
have been the course "ol proceed: 
ing had recourse to by any class 
statesmén, should we hesitate to 
call it an infringement of the first 
and greatest of religious obligations 
— “a doing of evil that may 
come,” and fully as reprehensible 
and as abominable in the case of a 
body of statesmen as of an individual 
moral agent ? 

Again, it would be quite prepas- 
terous, and indeed most uncharita- 
ble, to call in question the sincerity 
of any of his Majesty’s present mi- 
nisters as to the professions, in 
which they are all unanimous, of 
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tablishment and the principles of 
the monarehy ; and more especially 
would it be so aa ard 5 — 
particular mombers e inet 
who bave exhibited in the whole 
course of their lives an even more 
than common devotion to the in- 
terests of religion, in which those of 
the state are happily so bound up as 
to be altogether inseparable. Now 
it so i 


to the legislature, of some of 
whom the direct and avowed object 
is to subvert the Church Establish- 


ment, from which ney are — 
selves aliens, and of others the 
design, 


hardly less open, to intro- 
duce arg to institutions in the 
onarchical, and whose im- 


differences of op 
poa reo rg firmly together 
the accomplishment of their re- 
@pective purposes. Now suppose, 
only just suppose (for, as before, we 
are putting a merely hypothetical 
case for the sake of the —— 
that the party of the ministers, find- 
ing themselves outnumbered and in 
r of being outvoted by their 
ancient rivals, whom we will call, 
for the sake of distinction, the Tories, 
should think fit, rather than man 
office, to throw themselves on the 
support of this combined army of 
Revolutionists, under the specious 
pretence of all classes of Reformers 
uniting to repel a on danger, 
and thus to help forward the designs 
of those whom they know to be 
ed for the destruction of 
that they profess to venerate, . with 
utter recklessness of the conse- 
ces in which they might thus 
nd themselves irrevocably engaged 
to participate. Now in such a 
hypothetical case as this, should we 
not also say that they had incurred 
the deep guilt and. awful responsi- 


arising from.the violation ofa . 


divine precept, alike strictly obliga- 
tory on the consciences of men and 
—— 

To revert, however, to the consi- 
deration of the question as it relates 
to the partiqular obligation of Truth 
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—namely, whether that principle 
can be regarded as in any, and if in 
any in what, degree less binding on 
a statesman than on a private indivi. 
dual? It does not seem to be con- 
tended that a direct falsehood, bear- 
ing, or intended to bear, the effect 
of deception, is at all more justi- 
fiable in the ane case than in the 
other. On the contrary, the very 
rule which is so constantly appealed 
to as having settled, that to ascribe 
falsehood to another in the course 
of debate is unparliamentary and 
not to be suffered, seems to imply 
that there is no general recognition 
of the lawfulness of political lying. 
But if not allowable tor purposes of 
downright deception, is there a 
pretence for saying that what is vul- 
garly denominated “a white lie,” 
a slight misrepresentation made ta 
suit some immediate purpose in the 
way of argument, but neither in- 
tended nor calculated to produce 
any lasting effect on the mind of the 
hearer, is entitled to more favor 
or indulgence in political cases thau 
it would meet with in private So 
ciety? Let us answer this questios 
by another hypothetical illustra/on. 
—— can have forgotten tham- 
morable speech put by Mircters 
into the mouth of his Maj yi the 
opening of the session of 1834, 
wherein his Majesty was Ade to 
express the following sentjents— 
“I have seen with feeling deep 
regret and just indignatior© Con- 
tinuance of attempts to Cite the 
- le of Ireland to dema: & pon 
of the legislative union e 
practices which have b used to 
produce dissatisfaction’. the state, 
Snia e two cone 
ween the of © tw: 
tries, is chiefly ple r ofrributed the 
insuborce an . which 
nt in a great 
ane power of 
i 
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of society, and, if successful, must 
inevitably prove fatal to the United 
Kingdom.” 

e have gi na oe 
passages in the s isely as 
they Pere delivered, t Deea there is 
no possibility of mistaking either 
their general drift and purport or the 
name of the individual at whom they 
were more particularly levelled ; 
and aecordingly we find Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in the course of the debate on 
the address which followed, resent- 
ing it in a speech, full of rage and 
delinneé, upon a motion to expunge 
those very clauses. In farther con- 
firmation of the true drift of the do- 
cument in question, if indeed it re- 
quired any, we need only draw the 
tecollection of the reader to the 
pios and unmitigated abuse which 

t gentleman continued to py 

upon Ministers, in his various ad- 
dresses, both spoken and written, 
from that time until, after Lord 
Grey’s retirement, they became con- 
verted from the spirit of denuncia- 
tin to that of mutual support and 
aliance. But the‘ facts are matter 
ofiistory ; and no man in his senses 
vald dream of cafling either those 
fac, or the inferences to be drawn 
fror them, into question, any more 
thalof casting doubt or suspicion 
on tè most generally known and 
univgally aceredited of all histori- 
cal teimonies. 

No let us suppose the’ case of a 
noblekhn—one of the most illus- 
trious . name, and of the most de- 
servedl popular in respect of his 
talents td` character among those 
very Misters by whom the speech 
was fram, and having, moreover 
no mean hare of the credit at- 
tached to t, composition of it—and 
let us image him, at the end of 
two or threfessions, so far confid- 
ing in the foletfulness of his audi- 
tors as to asse them, with refer- 
— een ‘ry same document, 

at, Tvard to the speech 
dictated by EarGrey’s Administra- 
tion, there is It the shadow of 
foundation for. that the indi- 
vidual in uestion ( r. O’Connell) 
had been directly oadi alluded 

to therein,” —it Is Gjte evident that 
—— qaration to be 
~in Parliament y the present 
any one had a 

"that Calget, it could 

:@ with an intent to de- 
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ceive or mislead by the denial of æ 
fact which so plainly proves itself 
by the mere production of the docu- 
ment. — it as a wilful 
and deliberate falsehood, its inutili 
would be so obvious and’ palpable 
as at once to remove from the ut- 
terer of it the imputation of any such 
desi It, therefore, would neces- 
sarily have to be rded as a mere 
sportive sally of the imagination, or 
at most as a casual flourish of the 
weapons of logical sk#l and dex- 
terity. In Pee society, it will, we 
think, be admitted, that such a loose 
and random mode of dealing with 
the sacredness of truth would be re- 
proe as (to use the mildest term) 

ighly reprehensible. The question 
is, whether it would be held entitled 
to any wider d of toleration in 
a public assembly, when resorted to 
by a statesman for political pur- 

t And it is a question which 

really answers itself, if the party 
propounding it will only give him- 
sel —— le to call io min Da 
truth is always appealed to as t 
standard of litical, no less than of 
poet assertion, and that the bare 

mputation of a deviation from it is 
even more sure to be resented, and, 
if persisted in, of being brought to 
the test of moral confhict, in the one 
case than in the other, in exact 
portion to its greater publicity. In 
other wors, the question answers 
Hself by merely putting another -— 
Did the questioner ever hear of a 
party accused of falsehood’ in a 
uttered in Parliament de- 
himself by the plea of pri- 
vilege—or of such a plea being ad- 
mitted ? 

One of the most approved arts of 
statesman-craft, and which appears 
to fall in very commodiously with 
the eral plan of Mr. or’s 
“ ethical” chapter, is that of repel- 
ling a charge by first wilfully misre- 

nting the true nature and scope 
of it. Thus the Ministerial paper of 
the day is triumphant at thee 
by Lord John Russell of Lord Stan- 
ley’s imputed falsehood, “in charg- 
ing Ministers with the adoption of 
the appropriation principle under 
the dictation of Mr. O’Connell,” and 
of his matchless impudence it re- 
curring a second time to the same 


‘statement, after having been a month 


ago reminded by Mr. Spring Rice, 
its want of truth,—the fact being 
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a fact of hi as undeniable as 
ve tatoos! Oe the clause in 
— rather the principle of 

e clause—having been suspended, 
and virtually abandoned, by Earl 


Grey’s Cabinet (it may be, contrar 
to the. judgment of that section of 


the Cabinet to which Lord John and 


Russell belonged), was subsequent- 
ly readopied after the secession of 

ose members who were most op- 
posed to it, and as the sequel toa 
train of events, some of which still 
remain enveloped in all the darkneas 
of a state mystery. It was this re- 
ps — second adoption, of the 
* ious principle to which it is 


ith the charge of its having been 
done under the dictation of the in- 
dividual in question,—a charge to 
which it is equally palpable that 
Lord John Russell’s “ triumphant” 
negative affords no answer whatever, 
as all the world knows that this was 
long after the time that Lord Stanley 
and his colleagues had quitted the 
Cabinet. The stigma of im 
must therefore rest on other shoul- 
ders than thoee of Lord Staaley. 

We repeat, that all these several 
cases which we have now put are, 
&ike those put by Mr. Taylor, to be 
treated as merely hypothetical ; but 
they are sufficient to prove, that 
no line, such as he has imagined, 
can, with any safety, be drawn be- 
tween the obligations of public and 
private morality, and that his own 
instances are from establishing 
any such distinction, since they 
amount merely to this, that the ex- 
pediency of any public measure de- 
pends on a variety of considerations 
—political as as moral,—and 
that it must be disposed of according 
to the best judgment that can be 
formed upo 
quences. But this is a doctrine 
which, so far from operating as any 
impeachment of moral integrity, is 
absolutely indispensable to ug as 
members of society; so that fora 
statesman, or for — indivi- 
dual, to withhold his assent from 
every measure that is propounded 
until all objections are obviated, and 
all imperfections removed, would 
be no less than to stop the progress 
of human affairs altogether. 

it was our intention to have 
offered some observations on the 
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poe of “The Collision ;” and, 
rhaps, also some remarks on Mr. 
’Connell’s second letter to the 
English peeple. But the former 
much threatened, and by some, per- 
haps, dreaded, event alread 
passed away like a tale that is ‘old, 
left no impression béhind it, un- 
less that of the utter insignificancy 
of those who so lately predicted it 
as the dissolution of the entire frame. 
work of society. And as to the 
second — the Letter !—“Verbosa et 
grandis Epistola ”—it has been re- 
cently so and torn to pieces 
by a Parliamentary leader, whose 
very name it would be an act of ins 


ble that Lord Stanley alluded, justice to insert in the same 


that is soiled with that of the writer, 
as to render any further exposure no 
less unnecessary than it would be 
irksome. To treat any of the ten, or 
a hundred-times repeated, assertions 
which it contains, as arguments to 
be refuted, would be, in some mea- 
sure, to degrade one’s self to the 
same level. To say that “Justice to 
Ireland” means, in the phraseology 
of Mr. O’Connell, the complete and 
entire surrender of the government 
of that country into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics—that it implies the 
extinction of tithes in any and in 
every shape—the introduction of the 
voluntary system inato the Church, 
and utter subversion and demolition 
of the Protestant Establisument—is 
but to repeat what is now not only 
left to be inferred, but- distiactly. 
avowed, as the principle placed in 
opposition to that which he denomi- 
nates “the gigantic, multitudinous 
injustice—the gross, glaring, mon- 
strous injustice-——more insufferable 
because sustained by cant and hypo- 
da a the name of religion "—of 
the Protestant government. 

The childish historical falsehood 
which itera that tithes were 
instituted bY Catholics, for the pur- 
poses of Catholic worship—(mean- 
ing, of — by the term Oathalic, 
Roman Catholic, or Popish—for else 
it means nothing)—may now safely 
be left ony sige p aes 
to grapple with; the sophistry 
eheh pretends to assimilate the case 
of the Irish Catholics to that of the 
Scotch Presbyterians, may be resig n- 
ed, with equal security, for detection 
to the shrewd sense and virtuous / n- 
dignation of those whom it is sought 
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to dishonor by the absurd compari- 
son. Let the Irish Roman Catholics 
abandon the monstrous corruptions 
of auricular confession and clerical 
celibacy—let them give such tests as 
may be fully and implicitly relied on, 
of obedienge to the laws, and con- 
formity to the requisitions of civil 
government—let them show that not 
only the numerical marii (how- 
ever large) of a generally ignorant, 
bigotted, and enslaved community — 
(enslaved, not to their legitimate ru- 
lers, but to a self-separated, and self- 
proclaimed irresponsible priesthood) 
—but the actual majority of the wise, 
and virtuous, and intelligent portion 
of citizens, and of those having the 
largest stake in the welfare of the 
country, by reason of the amount of 
their porny with them—and 
then, but not till then, may Ireland 
be put in comparison with Scotland, 
in respect of what are called the de- 
mands of justice; and an argument 
be maintained that, in spite of the 
legislative union between the coun- 
tries, her insular and distinct posi- 
tion invests her with a claim toa 
different system of Church Govern- 
ment than that which is required 
and cheerfully submitted to by the 
larger and better part of the empire. 
hat, therefore, we object to in Mr. 
Taylor’s ethical philosophy, is that 
it tends, no doubt undesignedly, to 
lower the standard of moral éxcel- 
lence in its application to that high- 
est branch of mere human philoso- 
hy, the science of politics; and we 
ear that this tendency has been 
greatly encouraged by the lax no- 
tions of modern statesmen in matters 
of conscience. Hence falsehood has 
engendered’ falsehood in alarmingly 
rapid progression ; and popular ae 
lusion has been kept up and foment- 
ed on all subjects connected with 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments of the country, by the 
most unfounded’ statements—state- 
ments so often repeated, and repeat- 
ed in defiance of continual refuta- 
tion, as to have obtained a sort of 
credence, even in the minds of the 
retailers, if not of the original fabri- 
cators. The diminishing majorities 
of the House of Commons, and the 
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yet more apn increase of the Con- 
servative spirit manifesting itself at 
county elections, afford some en- 
gel Nato to hope that the empire 
of delusion has found its limit, and 
a a — healthier — 
in inning to supersede the 
false ia ressions that have so long 
prevailed. The lower orders of socie- 
ty already are able — that; 
with respect to the alleged abuses, 
and vast ooo wale to wealth of the 
church, “when,” to use the empha- 
— words ` ' T lek tag Ht is 
“the people pi the altar, 
waste their own children's inher. 
tance, they rob themselves, they de- 
stroy the most impartially democra- 
tic element which any theory of 
government can afford.”* 

Now, therefore, is the time—when 
the most strenuous efforts of all who 
are sincerely desirous of preserving 
the constitution in Church and State, 
by which England has been so lo 
prosperously and triumphantly ad- 
ministered, ought to be directed to 
the task of rousing the guardians of 
the realm—those who, whether in or 
out of office, have the chief yoice in 
the conduct of its affairs—from that 
condition of mora] apathy and luke- 
warmness, which has been the sure 
fore-runner, in all nations, of a state 
of political degradation and thral- 
dom. The spirit of the eclectic phi- 
losophy, which, shortly after Chris- 
tianity became first invested with the 
character of a state religion, taught 
the difference of creeds to be consi- 
dered as a matter of inferior import. 
ance, and under whose guidance 
“the most light-minded and frivo- 
lous of mankind allowed themselves 
to abuse the solemn subject in con- 
troversy into matter for fashionable 
conversation or trifling amuse- 
ment,” is, perhaps, no lees a cha- 
racteristic of modern statesmen than 
it was of the corrupt courtiers of the 
sous of Constantine. But the Eng- 
lish Church is, as yet, untainted wit 
the icin of such effeminate he- 
resy. It (at least) has hitherto taken 
no deep root in well-cultivated. 
soit; and we can still look to her 
sacred lamp as of sufficient 
potency to disperse the noxious va- 





* See Introduction to the Rot, Cur. Regis, published under the directions of the 


Record Commission, p. xħii. 


+ Newman’s History of the Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 284. 
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pours that surround it. Well, in- 
eed, may it be said—and in the 
truest spirit of watchful pro hecy, 
anxious to avert the evil which it too 
surely forsees as the consequence 
of a contrary course of destructive- 
ness,— 


ironda thoes hou 8 ein a 

t minister, 
I know not where is that Promethean fire 
That can thy light reume.” . 


—Nor are we to be put off our guard 
by the often repeated assurance, the 
even indignant assertion, of inviol- 
able attachment to the Church, or 
the vehement denial of all design to 
weaken or subvert it, with which 
the most organic changes in its con- 
stitution and discipline, and the 
most unsparing encroachments on 
its revenues an privileges, are now 
habitually prefaced. It is possible 
even that some of these assertions 
may be made in good faith, and with 
honest intention; but we must not 
look with the less jealousy to the 
quarters from whence the 
accompanying them derive their 
principal support and encourage- 
ment. There can be nosafe under- 
standing or honest compromise. be- 
tween the true friends of the Church 
and its na and necessarily in- 
veterate enemies. A measure af- 
fecting its vital interests, which 
comes to us recommended by Mr, 


O’Connell and Mr. Wilks, cannot be 


viewed with less suspicion because 
it has also obtained the sanction of 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell. It is not in disparagement 
of those statesmen, nor from doubt 
of their sincerity, but in conse- 
uence of their actual position, that 
the suspicion arises. In plain Eng- 
lish, no minister of the crown, who 
= for his continuance in 
office on the support of those who 
seek the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion in any one of ts branches, can, 
by any possibility—let him deserve 
it ever so much— the confi- 
dence of those who are bound to 
defend it. We can accept no secu- 
rity—least of all, the mere personal 
security of any minister, that should 
induce us to recede an iota from our 
defensive ition, so long as the 
servants of the crown are making 
common cause with its enemies. We 
wish not to offend or to irritate b 
any unfounded — questionable 
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. We say nothing, therefore, 
of alliance or compact. We impute 
no motives. We appeal only to palp- 
able and undeniable facts. Nay, we 
will go so far in avoiding the occa- 
sion of misconstruction, as to call it 
mere accident that has placed the 
present government of this great 
country in the most false and unna- 
tural predicament in which the go- 
vernment of a country was ever 

laced, and in which it is utterly 
possible that it should long con- 
tinue without a dissolution’ of the 
whole frame-work of society. By 
accident, then, and by accident only, 
it has happened that in almost all the 
great measures which, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, have 
come under the consideration of 
Parliament, the party of the King’s 
present ministers has been com- 
posed, besides their own immedi- 
ate adherents, of Irish Papists, 
English Dissenters, and Scotch and 
English Radicals—all having so 
plainly, for their ultimate if not im- 


Is mediate object, the overthrow of 


one branch or other of the constitu- 
tion, that the fact cannot admit a 
moment’s dispute or denial. With 
all this support from all this variety 
of quarters, so far are they from 
having the voice of the country to 
rely upon as being in their power, 
that they can obtain only a bare ma- 
jority of votes in a reformed House 
of Commons, and are met by an 
overwhelming resistance on the 
art of the second branch of the 
igislature. What then takes place } 
Even while we are writing, there 
comes a third letter from Mr. O’Con- 
nell, addressed not like his two for- 
mer, to the people of England, of 
whose aid he evidently despairs, but 
to his own Irish subjects, calling on 
them to associate for the overthrow 
of the House of Lords—an object 
which, so announced, would, under 
any other King’s government but the 
present, be surely, and instantly 
made the ground of a prosecution by 
his Majesty’s AttorneyGeneral. Un- 
der present circumstanoes it may be 
more fit to regard it us an cbullition 
of disappointed frenzy. The same. 
newspaper which contains this effu- 
sion in one of its columns gives 
room, in, another, for the insertion 
of the letter to his constituents, an- 
nouncing Mr. D. W. Harvey’s resig- 
nation of his seat for the borough. 








of Southwark, and assigning as his 
motive the impossibility of effecting 
any good wi ak a farhor reform 


(amounting to absolute democracy) 


of the House of Commons. Now it 
is quite plain that ministers cannot 
—and in charity we will believe that 
they would not if they could—give 
their assistance to either of the re- 
volutionary projects thus announced 
as ——— They Know 
—and country also knows and 
feels—that the Crown, the Church, 
and the Peerage, are so mutually 
dependent, that the qne cannot be 
removed or fundamentally altered, 
without.the overthrow of the entire 
edifice—that the popular foundation 
already extends far beyond the ori- 
ginal design, and even beyond the 
wishes of moderate and constitu- 
tional reformers, cannot be made 
wider except at the}most imminent 
risk of the same consummation. 
They know that, even were théy so 
traitorously di as we are far 
from believing would, under any 
circumstances, be found to be the 


_ case with any of them, the King, 


whose servants they still are, wi 

never consent to what would, in 
effect, be his own abdication. They 
know that-their pitiful majority’ can- 
not force the Crown, and that an 
appeal to the country will be pro- 
ductive of any thing rather than a 
reinforcement of that majority.— 
Ay—and even notwithstanding the 
temporary advan i by 
means of the English Municipal 
Reform Bill to the Ministerial cause 
That measure is now passed and 
settled, and the course of proceeding 
connected with its adoption become 
matter of history; but it ought not 
to be even thus incidentally noticed, 
without the remark thai few pages 
of history exhibit stains of ter 
— and more glaring violations 
of legal and constitutional principle, 
than that on which this “great” 
achievement is inscribed. No, in- 
stance perhaps can be. produced 
from the entire volume, of a more 
flagrant ou than this species 
of wholesale disfranchisement, for 
which it was admitted to be neces- 
gary to have the mock sanction of a 
Royal Commission, without produc- 
tion of a tittle of the evidence on 
which the report of the commis- 
sioners was founded, and in the very 
teeth of the unrefuted and unan- 
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gwered opinions of the best lawyers 
that the Commission itself was ille- 
gal. Yet even less censurable was 
e conduct of the party seeking to 
force the measure, than the tempo- 
rizing policy adopted by its oppo- 
nents, on account of the fatal prece- 
dent involved in it. It is due to the 
character of the most eminent law- 
yer, and one of the most distin- 
ished statesman, of the present 
ay, to record the non-concurrence 
of the venerable Lord Eldon in that 
unhappy compromise of principie 
together with the known fact, that 
if he had not been incapacitated by 
an illness which attacked him on the 
very day after the bill was brought 
into the Upper House, and which 
has éver sinee disabled him from 
resuming his Parliamentary func- 
tions, that House would have been 
without the excuse that a more 
straightforward and’ honest course 
had not been marked out for them. 
They know that the country at large, 
even with all its advocacy of Reform 
is satisfied with that measure of it 
which has been obtained already ; 
because they know that all those 
among the supporters of Reform 
who honestly meant what they said, 
and aimed at nothing beyond it, 
gained every thing that they con- 
tended for, as soon as they attained 
the object of making the House of 
Commons in fact that which it pre. 
viously was only in theory—a repre- 
sentative body, distinct trom, and 
independent of, the other branch of 


. the Legislature. They know that 


those who contemplated Reform in 
no other sense than this, would 
have sooner forfeited their existence 
than consented to its being made a 
stepping-stone to the annihilation of 
the other parts of the constitution, 
and the erection of a democratical 
republic on the ruins of our present 
limited monarthy. They know that 
such a result was never dreamed of 
by the sound and intelligent part of 
the community, and they conse- 
quently know that it is altogether 
hopeless to Jook for the support of 
the country to either of the projects 
announced by the new manifestoes 
of their two rival supporters. What 
is left for them, then—unless indeed 
the return to their common standard 
of these leaders of internal division 
should restore to them a few more 
brief days or hours of feverish ex- 
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istence—what other alternative is 
left for them! The answer is ob- 
vious. We seek not for jit—it is 
forced upon us; and this, asT before 
intimated, not from any other ‘cause 
but the accident of their péculiar 
situation—an accident however, be 
it remembered (and this is the moral 
of the tale,) which might and would 
have been avoided by any statesmen 
who had taken for their guidance 
a higher and better principle than 
appears to have entered inta the 
contemplation of Mr. Taylor. So 
— the mnm e er a F 
substituting t higher an 
better principle in the place of human 
. wisdom— 


s Saun numen habes, si sit prudentia 


te 

es facimus, Fortune, doam coloque lo- 

camus.” 

Our ink was scarcely dry, when 
a singularly striking illustration of 
the doctrine adverted to ocourred 
in the report .of a h at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, con- 
taining the expression of a devout 
wish, on the part of the speaker, that 
a third attempt at assassinating the 
present French ruler—two having 


already failed—might prove suc- 
cessful. The sentiment thus ex- 
pressed was, it ap rapturously 


received and applauded by the as- 
sembled company — e chairman 


only (whose name it is unnecessary 
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to mention) having thought it pru. 
dent or decorous to interpose by a 
call to order. A ministerial paper, 
in adverting to the circumstance two 
eral gree ot Grae assuming an 
eq riety, . 
its astontshment and devant at the 
occurrence, at the same time tak- 
ing occasion to eppieud the pious 
——— which dictated the re- 
proof, and finding it discreet to for- 
get — — * the inflam- 
ma incendiary lan em- 

loyed PT the honorable Chairman 
—** in his opening address to 
the meeting, which engendered the 
exctiement of the poor operative se- 
conder, and on whose head, in all 
justice, this tempest of virtuous in- 
dignation ought accordingly to have 
burst, dnd would.have done so, but 
that he commands ag votes, and 
sways the doctrines: of the British 
Ministry. Should Louis-Philippe, 
imitating the cunduct of Napoleon 
in the comparatively contemptible 
case of Petrier, demand a prosecu- 
tion of this illustrious firebrand, it 
would cause no doubt some alight 
embarrassment. But do not the * 
terests of civilized society, and of 
humanity, require that his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General should, of his own 
su on, accuse the instigator of 
such an atrocity, without waiting td 
have it demanded of him “Quousque 
tandem P 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Or all the fine arts, architecture 
is the one which a rs most likel 
to attain t and deserved emi- 


nence in these regions. We have i 


no need of imagination to re to 
e ea what in cane ie O is 
noble art may become in this north- 
ern clime. e have only to look 
at the cathedrals and monasteries, 
which in stately magnificence, or 
ruined splendor, overspread the 
land, to be satisfied that greatness is 
here within the reach of our le 

that it is suited to their taste, their 
habits, and their disposition; and 
that neither its cloudy sky, nor fri- 
gid atmosphere, have been able to 
Chill the flights of great and original 


; never. yet attained to an 


genius in this department. In the 
other fine arts we appear to’ be 
struggling agains tthe stream. Paint- 
ing idly contends with the vis 
inertie in its professors, arising from 
the experienced inability of pur- 
chasers, generally speaking, to dis. 
tinguish a good work from an indif- 
ferent one. Sculpture, notwith. 
standing the wealth which has been 
lavished, and the talent which hag 
been turned to that direction, has 
equality 
with the great works of Grecian of 
Italian art; but arohitecture, in 
some departments, is unrivalled in 
the British isles. An Englishman 
feels mortified as he leads a foreign. 
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er of taste through the vast accumu- 
lation of conceit and absurdity which 
characterises the monuments of 
Westminster Abbey. He looks in 
vain for a gallery of British artists 
to satisfy an eye accustomed to the 
works of Claude or Carracci; but 
he points with exultation to the pin- 
naples of Lincoln, the dome of St. 
Paul’s, and prophesies, that when -in 
the revolutions of all the other 
structures of these times shall have 
heen swept bs Lia a the deso- 
lation of Nineveh shall be renewed 
on the site of Paris, and a vast ac- 
cumulation of mounds alone indi- 
cate the —— of London, 
—even then Waterloo bridge will 
still with undecaying solidity 
the floods of the Thames; and the 
solitary sa will pause as he be- 
holds through the openings of the 
forest the stately towers of York 
Cathedral. 


As architecture is the only one of gr 


the fine arts which seems congenial 
to the taste of our people, and in 
which the revolution of ages has 


produced works worthy of immortal. 


endurance, the future cultivation 
of it becomes an object of the high. 
est interest and importance. It is 
obvious that the final reputation of 
every, nation depends as much, per- 
haps more, on the structures which 
they have reared as on the writings 
they have produced, or the con- 
quests they have gained. If we ex- 
amine with attention the nations 
which are sanctified in our recollec- 
tions by a halo of imperishable 
lustre, we shall find that nothing 
has impressed our imaginations so 
strongly as the great and durable 
edifices which they have construct- 
ed, and which still rear their hoary 
heads through the obscurity of time, 
as if to emulate the eternity of na- 
ture, and defy the tendency to de- 
cay, which she has in general im- 
on all the works of man. 

e read in the Bible, and are fami- 
liar from our childhood with the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; but 
even the veneration inspired by that 
holy record is increased when we 


behold the mighty structures they. 


have reared still sanding on the 
plain of Shinar—when, from the 
summit of the green mounds on the 
Tigris we trace the vast circumfe- 
rence of the walls of Nineveh, and 
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in the gigantic pile of the Birs-Nim- 
rod, with its summit scathed by fire, 
and torrents furrowing its sides, we 
behold the imperishable remains of 
the Tower of Babel. Egypt is re- 
garded by all nations asthe common 
mother of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion; but t as the blessings have 
been which she communicated to 
man, they would have been forgot- 
ten in the revolutions of ages, and 
the banks of the Nile become as 
obscure as those of the Quorra or 
the Congo, did not the stately re- 
mains of Luxor yet exist in unde- 
caying beauty amidst the sands of 
the desert, and the p ids still 
stand “erect and unshaken above 
the floods of the Nile.” Exquisite 
as are the poems, admirable the 
historians, profound the philoso- 
hers of ancient Greece, it is not 
m them alone that the indelible 
charm of Athens is derived. The 
ace of the Parthenon, the Pillars 
of Jupiter Olympus, impress our 
imaginations as strongly as the elo- 
uence of Demosthenes, or the pa- 
thos of Euripides; and when the 
travelled scholar goes back in ima- 
pinadon to the classic shores, which 
e has visited, he thinks less of the 
land of Miltiades or Plato than of 
the white pillars of Minerva Suni- 
um glittering in the morning sun, or 
the golden light of evening shedding 
its lovely tints on the pillars of the 
Acropolis. Rome, itself the mistress 
of the world, and whose dominion 
extended from the wall of Antoni. 
nus to the foot of Mont Atlas, from 
the shores of the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic Ocean, owes much of the 
magic of its name to the noble re- 
mains of its architectural splendor ; 
and the traveller, as he passes under 
the Amphitheatre of Titus, ceases to 


wonder at the saying of the pil- 


grims,—* While the Colosseum 
stands, Rome shall stand; while 
— stands, the world shall 
ata n . 


It is the same with modern times. 
Ask the American traveller what it 
is which impressed him most with 
the land of his fathers when he first 
approached it from the Atlantic 

cean, and he will answer that it is 
neither its harbors nor its scenery, 
its rivers nor its mountains, i 
lakes nor its cataracts, which pro- 
duced an indelible impression on 
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his mind. All these his own trans- 
atlantic wilds could equal or excel. 
It is its cathedrals and monastic 
remains which captivated his ima- 
gination; it is their stately pies, 
rising amidst the green meadows, 
or shady woods, viia which they 
are surroun wW gave a pecu- 
liar and — —— charm to English 
scenery, and carried him in 
i ination to the Edwards and the 
Henrys, and the Catholic times and 
the age of chivalry, and gave to in- 
animate stone all the charm of his. 
torical lore. Let any one who has 
visited all that is beautiful and inte- 


apes Boel gps it contains, whether 
in ur magnificence or rural 
» consider. what objects are 
emgraven on his memory in the 
brightest colors, and have taken 
their place in secret cells, never to 
be disturbed while life endures. 
He will- find it is her castles and 
her cathedrala—her abbeys 
nasteries. 2e — Foun- 
tains Abbey, its light and ai 
arches from Be en and —“ 
shaven turf of the little vall th 
which it stands ; and its ificent 
trees a the elevation 
even its lofty aisles. He will 
think of Tintern casting a holy air 
—— the — shades of the 
ye, and picture in imagination 
the gorgeous festoons of ivy hang- 
ing over its mould windows, 


the exquisite de- 


Gonway still as in the days of Ed- 
ward, with its masive round towers 


Wales; and: 


Warwick yet oe Ur rig 
a 


strength, the fit e of the 
“inrocket-down and putter-up of 
kings.” He will t of the red 
towers of Bothwell, surmountin 
the green masses of foli which 
surround their 
shaven turf, which descends in ra- 
pid slope to the Clyde, and the 
rk-brown caverns of that classic 
stream at its ‘foot; or of Castle 


Campbell, erect though mouldering’ 
in grey and dreary solitude, amida. 


the hanging forests and soundin 
cataracts 
worth, encircled by the mea- 
dows and stately oaks of Warwick. 
s hire, rich ìn ivy, and- architectural 
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and mo-- 


. He will think of tifal 


Caledonia ; or of Kenil- 


decoration, and storied association: f 
Durham will rise up to bis recollec- 
tion with its go towers in the 
middle distance, the anctent pile of 
—— tol 
an wW 
Fach d; or Glasses, with: 
the light and fairy open work of its 
minarets projected in the glow of 
an evening sky. London i 
with all its Ra U Taa ae 
its reculiections, yields to the magic 
of architectural magnificence ; and 
when the mind reverts to it at a dis: 
tance, and Ta no E ay 
cular ject r it 
thinks — = its theatres ner — 
opere, nor its. squares, 
fashions i genius,——bat of the 


grey and piles which sur- 


the scene at one extremity, aud: 
the vast dome of St. Paul’s, i 
above clouds and smoke like a giant; 
at the otker. 
Turn to the Continent. Every 
traveller knows the unbounded, the 
incalculable effect of the architectu- 
m fot tise which it is stered; 
tru impression arising from 
great edifices powerful, it 


recollection of the 
in which they are to be found, that it 
: é is 


— dae Ga the laughs 
crowds which loiter on its 


of the palaces to the 
the gorgeous 
sun set 


? y thé picture of 
its exquisite cathedral rushes into 
white pinnacles, and thousands of 
glittering statues, rising in gay pro- 


` 





lendor of the view from the 
Lantern ; and the piles of 
domes, and battlements which are 
clustered on its slopes, and the blue 
sea et its foot, and the castellated 
heights above, and the overwhelm- 
ing — of the Strada Balbi. 
Naples :—A beautiful bay arises in 
the mind, surrounded by precipitous 
mountains clad with vines and 
olives, dotted by churches, furrow- 
ed by torrents. Long lines of. white 
paac of stately elevation,. with 
roofs, are seen; domes rise at 
intervals to break the outline ; cas- 
tles run far into the sea; fortresses 
overhang the dazzling piles; dark 
masses of pine and green iatervals 
of foliage are seen among the archi- 
tectural monuments. Even the re- 
collection of the greatest capitals 
and most interesting historic scenes 
of Europe is mainly formed from 
the impressions of their architectu- 
ral splendor. The severe simplici- 
ty of the Brandenburg Gate, the no- 
ble palace, and the imposing eleva- 
tion of the Academy of Arts at Ber. 
lin, reward the traveller for the 
wearisome monotony of the sands 
of Prussia. The tic grandeur 
the stupendous portico of the ehuret 
st rtico of the churc 
of Cazan, the Softy pillar of Alex- 
ander, the granite quays, the rich 
decorations of the Admiralty and 
the streets of co- 
lumns, and long lines of pillared 
scenery on either bank of the Neva, 
befit a capital which aspires to 
vern the world. Even 


—— of his architectural concep- 

; and not only his popularity 
with his subjects, but his fame 
among strangers, rest as much now 
on the menuments of Paris as the 
conquests of his armies. The chaste 
simplicity of the Bourse, the lovely 
pillars of the Madeleine, the stu- 

Rane — of the arch of 
illy, the storied magnificence of 

the pi in the Place Vendome, 
have done as much for his fame as 


the triumph of Austerlitz, tho vic- 
tory or the conquest 
Tilsit. Rome i the mistress of 


the world, the seat of empire alike 
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in arts and in arme, the first in ge- 
nius, greatness, and fame, is over- 
shadowed in our recollection by the 
OO DE — of St. Pe- 
ter’s; and while its palaces and its 
temples, its ruins and churches, its 
—— and statues, are fading un- 

er the lapse of time,. its stately 
dome, the matchless splendor of its 
interior decoration, survive in our 
recollection in imperishable lustre, 
and derive fresh brightness from the 
length of time in which they have 
been treasured in the stores of me- 


mory. 
Examples of this sort may show the 
eas and capabilities of which 
is noble art is susceptible, and . 
the extraordinary to which 
it influences the character of a na- 
tion in future and the estimate 
in which it is held by future genera- 
tions of mankind. From various 
causes it is fitted to produee a great- 
er and more durable impression on 
mankind than either poctry, paint- 
ing, or sculpture. Noone can have 
seen the exquisite peristyle of the 
Madeleine, the marbled magni 
cence of the interior of St. Peter’s, or 
the majestic arch of Neuilly, with- 
out feeling the truth of this observa- 
tion. Archi has one immense 
advantage over all the other rival 
arts; it is more durable. Edifices 
of stone or marble, endure for ages ; 
if unassailed by the fury of man, 
a, will survive — Pa — 
ere is something in 
durability and permanence, which 
adds inexpressibly to their effect, 
and gives to ancient monuments a 
storied interest which bel to 
none of the other works of art. - 
perfection of execution in any other 
work of human genius can rival the 
impression produced by the majea- 
tic monuments of Carnac and Luxor, 
still standing in undecayed beauty 
amidst the wreck of surrounding na- 
tions ; the same in this hour as when 
they beheld the armies of Sesostris 
issue from the hundred gane of 
Thebes, three thousand five hundred 
years agot With what feelings of 
awe do we approach the temples of 
Pestum, hoary and emaciated with 
age; which were old when Rome 
was young, and witnessed the adora- 


of tion of their worshippers, when the 


Capitol was atill a desert cliff, and 
ild beasts formed their dens in the 
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eaves of the Palatine! The Colos- 
seum, with all its matchless 

deur, owes much of its sulemnity to 
the long endurance of its 
walls: we recollect that they have 
witnessed the stately march of the 
— —— 
um ions ; that they have 
rensunded ra = revels of the 
ay ile an n sancti b 
the heroism of the martyrs; that they 
have survived the long night of the 
middle ages, and excited the venera- 
tion of the pilgrims, who flocked for 
a thousand years to the capital of the 
Faithful. such cases, it is not a 


mere monument of art which we ad- th 


mire; It is a relic of former ages 
which we venerate, a remnant of the 
pristine world which we contem- 

te; and its time-worn walis are 

ted down the stream of Time, 
fraught with innumerable associa- 
tions, and all the undying interest of 
historical recollection. 


It is to this cause that much of the 
extraordinary interest of a t ca- 
pital, if built of imperishable mate- 
— adorned by the — 

successive ages, is owing. t 
historic ry rises before ae we 
see at the same instant the works of 
successive ages: a glance takes in 
at once the labor of a thousand 
years. The changes of manners, the 
revolutions of opinion, the fleeting 
objects of national desire, the vary- 
ing flow of national fortunes, the 
triumphs 
another ; the struggles of freedom, 
the submission of slavery ; the fer- 
vor of piety, the neglect of infideli- 

; the sway of superstition, the sel- 

ness of corruption, all arise in 
durable and visible array Us. 
Each fleetiag change has imprinted 
its character on some lasting monu- 
ment: and they all stand in grim ar- 
ray, likea ry of the dead before 
us, as if to testify at once, the great- 
ness, the nothin the corrup- 
tion, and the immortality of man. 
Embark on that skiff which-will send 
you forth like an arrow into the mid- 
dle of the Thames: those Gothic 
towers whieh rise above the flood, 
cover the bones of the Confessor and 


Alfred; the Henrys and the Rich- 


ards of ancient times repose beneath 
its pavement: the antique pile which 
adjoins it, was the dining hall of Ste- 
phen. The. majestic dome which tow- 
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of one age, the disasters of of 
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ers above every other structure, wag 
the con of Marlborough ;a 
* in the distance, arises from the 
urch, and covers the graves of the 
Templars: tho massy arches which 
bestride the flood were erecied 
amidst the fervor of itude to 
Wellington, What are those gay and 
emia piles which rise under a 
hter sun, and into a clearer at- 
mosphere, on the banks ofa smaller 
river? Yonder dark and heavy 
towers arose amidst the austerity of 


with 


cuted; that peristyle was 
begun by Napeleon for the Temple 
of Glory, that majestic arch in the 
distance, was erected to the henor 
of the grand army. Ascend the tower 
of the dee gar poor survey the ming- 
led w of ages by which you are 
surrounded : you stand on the 
battlements which defied the arms 
Brennus: the senate- 
house, the palace of the Cæsars are 
at your feet : that vast circular tomb 
on the banks of the Tyber contains 
the ashes of Adrian: 
— — rises like a 
mountain in the west, covers the 
bones of St. Paul ; it was reared by 
the genius of Michael Angelo, and 
adorned by the pencil of Ra hael : 
the ——— pillars which sur- 
mount all modern edifices in their 
vicinity, were erected to the honor 
of Trajan and: Antoninus, the great- 
est and best of the emperors: that 
may pile which still survives, like 
the skeleton of a world, the ruin of 
all its contemporary structures, was 


.reared by the cánto hands of the 


Jews:-under those arches the tri- 
umph of Aurelian, the captive Zeno- 
bia have passed. It is this astonish- 
ing and overwhelming concentration 
of historical interest into one focus, 


ing of it in actual objects 
to the senses, which constitutes the 
grand, the charm of ar- 
N lating bald of the 
nt,a t 

admiration of mankind,: which the 
sister arts will seek in vain to attain. 

We have prefaced our remarks on 
British architecture with these ob- 
servations, which must be familiar 


to every person of historical infor. , 


mation and travelled acquirement, 
in order to explain the grounds on 
which we object to the present state 


of the art us. That we have 
nius in ab ; that the na- 
nal taste is strongly ing in 


this direction ; — we portlet les op 
to oyerflowing, and a people who 
derive sensible * archi- 
tectural decoration, is obvious. If 
any one doubts this, let him drive 
from Hyde-park Corner, up Regent 
Street, and round Regent Park ; and 
if he is candid, he will confess, not 
only that Europe has not such a 
suite of architectural splendor to 
exhibit, but that even imagination 
can hardly outstrip the gorgeous 
magnificence of the spectacle. But 
if, after this cursory survey, we exa- 
mine more in detail the structures 
which have passed in review, there 
will be much less room for natio 
exultation. This magnificent array 
of pillared scenery is almost all com- 
of the most perishable mate- 
rials : in half a — if not ro- 
newed, it will all be levelled with 
the dust: to preserve its freshness 
and beauty requires a triennial ex- 
paani on each front, of nearly a 
undred pounds. The tout ensemble, 
as you advance, is rich and varied ; 
. but if the details of each separate 
edifice are examined, it will be found 
that many of them are in the most 
ue and barbarous taste ; that 

the vain a t to improve upon 
or my the ancient orders, archi- 
tecturai monsters of the most shock- 
. ing description have been produced ; 
and that not one building is to be 
seen in the long array which a cen- 
tury hence will exist, or convey to 
future be pe the magnificence of the 
-Yeign of the last of the Georges. 
This is a melancholy consideration. 
Architecture is not, like the art of 
the pe conversant only with 


perishable materials ; its structures 


are not framed of silk and damask, - 
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-people with a defect im 
-their metropolis by the deficiencies 


[Aug. 
of wood and worsted, like curtains 
and tables, and carpets: it aims, or 
should aim at perpetuity; and its 
ighest object is to rear those du- 
rable monuments, which, surviving 
the fleeting changes of fashion, opi- 
nion, prcsperity, or caprice, are des- 
tined to perpetuate, in a visible form, 
the magnificence or 
grandeur of the nt. What have 
we done within the last half century 
to accomplish this object? what du- 
rable monuments has London, the 
capital of half the world, construct- 
ed during the period of its greatest 
dor to impress nankin d: a 
years hence? Has any of 

our monarchs found it of brick and 


to future a 


. left it of marble? Excepting the rha- 


jestic bridges over the river, and 

rhaps the Duke of York’s pillar, 
is theré one edifice which bas been 
constructed in the age which struck 
down Napoleon which will be in ex- 
istence five hundred years hence? 
And with these exceptions, may not 
future — say of this age of 
magni ce, as Burke did of .the 
British sway in India, that it has left 
no more permanent monuments of 


its power than the rhinoceros or the 


tiger ? « 
It ie no. excuse for this monstrous 


nal fragility of modern edifices to’ say 


that stome is expensive in London; 
that its cost precludes it from being 
used exc in public structures; 
and that it is unjust to re 

u 


of nature. Brick, so far from being 
the most perishable, is in truth the 
most durable of materials; witness 
the bricks in the Birs-Nimrod, still 
preserving the arrowheaded charac- 
ters as entire as when they were 
impressed upon them at the time 
when the waters of the flood had on- 


-ly recently dried up upon the earth. 


t one look at one of the 


bricks from Babylon or Nineveh in 


the public museums, and he will at 
once be convinced of the eternal 
endurance of which that 

when rightly formed, is capable. in 
truth, so far from being rejected as 
a perishable, brick was selected by 
the ancients as the most lasting of 
all substances: Plutarch says, 
when rightly hardened and built in 
proper perpendicular, it will sur- 
vive the finest stone, and in fact 
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stand for ever. Certain it is, that 
the brick walls in the baths of Cara- 
calla, the baths of Titus, and the 
Thermae of Dioelesian have with- 
stood the decay of time and the fire 
of tac Goths than either the 
stone of the Colosseum, or the mar- 
ble of the Forum of Trajan ; and 
these imposing ruins demonstrate of 
what grandeur a brick building, even 
when constructed with little regard 
to ornament, but on a sufficientl 


— and majestic plan, is suscepti- 
e. 


Besides, is London so very poor 
that it cannot afford, in this its high- 
est period of grandeur and opulence, 
to bring granite or freestone or mar- 
ble from its provincial quarries? 
Where did the Romans get the gra- 
nite and mdrble with which they 
have constructed the enduring mo- 
numents of the Eternal city! Was 
it in the Cam of Rome, or the 
mountains of Tivoli? Did not the 
marble — ie a ce, and — 

ite pper t or the 
me of Atlas? Enter the church 
of St. Paul’s beyond the walls; its 
three hundred and eighty columns 
of veined and variegated granite 
were all brought from the recesses 
of Mauritania; from 80 Te- 
mote that they have eluded the ia- 
uisitive eyes of modern travellers. 

e verde antique, whieh was 
brought in such quantities to Rome, 
that its fragments may be picked up 
like common stones on any of the 
Seven Hills, all came from quarries 
not far from the cataracts of the Nile, 
which have been only recently dis- 
covered by enterprising travellers. 
It was from these costly and far dis- 
tant sources that the Romans drew 
the materials wherewith to con- 
struct their poron capital; and is 
London, which — regions of the 
East unknown to eagles of the 
emperors—London, which concen- 
trates within itself the commerce of 
the world, not able to bring stone 
from the mountains of Britain to 
perpetuate its architectural magnifi- 
cence! Does not the Thames brin 
water carriage to the very heart of 
the metropolis! Within three miles 
of the sea, is not the finest freestone 
to be found in the Frith of Forth, 
and te equal to the hardest 
Egyptian on the shores of Aber- 
deen? Porphyry is to be had in 
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abundance at Peterhead ; marble of 
all colors in the ‘Western Isles. 
With such materials and such 
wealth, the ancients would ere this 
have made London the noblest city 
in Christendom, and constructed 
monuments which a thousand years 
hence would attract travellers, like 
the Eternal City, from all parts of 
the civilized world. Let us not 
deceive ourselvyes—it is neither 
wealth nor materials which we 
want, but the grandeur of concep- 
tion which can direct wealth to 
worthy objects; and the patient in- 
d , the enduring fortitude 
which, setting its high resolve upon 
great things, can undergo the toil, 
and patiently await the time requi- 
site for their development. 

Every thing now ts frittered away 
to produce an immediate impression ; 
the certain sign that nothing of last- 
ing excellence will be created. Such 
is the frivotous and ephemeral tem- 

r of the times, that neither indivi- 

uals nor public bodies have pa- 
tience to wait for the lapse of the 
period in nsable to produce 
any work of durable merit; some- 
thing brilliant must be prouu 
and that too right speedily, or the 
artist's reputation isatan end. Our 
architects must answer the demands 
of the public, and work to time, or 
they are speedily consigned to the 
garret. Mushroom rows of build- 
ings, with brilliant stuccoed and 
meretricious fronts, are run up as 
rapidly as an order for Manchester 
is executed; the artist seems 
as much afraid as his employers, 
that, if the season is allowed to pass 
by, the taste for his production will 
be at an end. Hence the monstrous 
insufficiency and gaudy character of 
many of the most ornamental new 
streets and even public edifices in 
London ; and hence the insane at- 
tempt, so painfully conspicuous, to 
vary ard improve upon the Grecian 
orders; an attempt which will suc- 
ceed when mathematicians succeed 
in improving upon the forms of the 
triangle, the circle, and the ellipse ; 
but not till then. AN this is useless, 
and worse than useless. It habitu- 
ates the public to a gaudy and un- 
chaste style of building, totally in 
consistent with permanent merit ; 
and wastes vast riches on the ephe- 
meral brilliancy of a few years, 
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which, if applied to edifices of a 
simpler and more durable character, 
would both form the public taste, 
and produce works worthy of im- 
mortal endurance. 

The lamentable thing is that it 
was not thus in former times; and 
that this srs cl insufficiency 
and haste of building has arisen for 
the first time in our history, at that 
very stage of our national progress, 
when a more manly style might 
have been anticipated ; at that pe- 
riod of national growth, when Au- 

tus found Rome of brick, and 
fon it of marble. Our ancestors did 
not produce, indeed, long rows of 
pillared edifices—whited sepulchres, 
with a thin coating of stucco, con- 
cealing a charnel-house of brick— 
but they constructed works, which 
will stand for centuries, and attract 
the admiration of men till time has 
levelled them with the dust. Wit- 
ness the stately cathedrals, the work 
of ages, which arose in every sev of 
Britain, all formed of durable mate- 
rials, and of such extraordinary 
beauty, that subsequent generations 
have been unable to equal, far less 
excel them. Witness the noble cas- 
tles, whose ruins are still to be seen 
in the green fields of merry England, 
and whose massy battlements, after 
braving the storms of six hundred 
years, look down with contempt on 
the successive generations of mush- 
room buildings which arise and fall 
at their feet. It was not thus when 
the towering genius of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren raised the majestic dome 
of St. Paul’s; a structure, which, if 
it had possessed the portico which he 
designed for it, would have been the 
most sublime edifice, so far as ex- 
ternal jorm goes, that the piety of 
min had ever erected to the honor 
of his Creator. It was not thus 
when that beautiful church was 
raised, then in the obscurity ofalleys, 
which now, in Trafalgar Square, 
puts to shame all the ephemeral 
plaster-work with which it is sur- 
rounded ; or when the genius of the 
freemasons, in the days of Henry 
VII., produced the unrivalled 
of his sepulchral chapel. at! 
are we to be seriously told that 
stone is so expensive that it is be- 
yond the reach of the national re- 
sources, even for public edifices in- 
tended to stand for centuries, when 
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it was breught in abundance into 
every corner of England inthe days 
of our Henrys and our Edwards to 
construct the cathedrals, and when 
amidst the poverty and uistraction 
of the Plantagenet reigns, the monks 
of Canterbury .imported it from Nor- 
mandy to construct the beautiful 
edifice which still covers the tomb 
of the Black Prince? Can the nation 
which could ‘borrow a thousand mil- 
lions to strike down Napoleon, not 
emulate the works of monks and 
abbots in an age when England only 
contained two millions of inhabit- 
ants, and the national revenue was 
only 600,000}. a-year! We repeat 


it: it is not wealth which we want ; 


the wealth which is annually squan- 
dered in London on carriages, dogs, 
and horses, would speedily make it 
the noblest city in the universe. It 
is the taste to give it a right direc- 
tion ; the enduring spirit which can 
submit to present sacrifice for the 
sake of future excellence ; the great- 
ness of soul, which, disdaining the 
fleeting or ephemeral luxuries which 
wealth can command, fixes its aspi- 
rations on those works of a lasting 
character which stamp immortality: 
upon the age in which they arose. 
We often speak of the French as 
a gay and volatile race, incapable of 
ily pursuing any object for any 
length of time — fickle in 
their passions, fickler still in their at- 
tachments, and totally unworthy to 
enter the list with the sober stead- 
fast march of the English people. 
Will France, however, or England, 
stand highest two hundred years 
pitied Ton * — the 
a of Napoleon and Wellington 
which the ave left? Future gene». 
rations will then as now look with 
undiminished interest on the splen- 
did monuments of Paris; the ma- 
jestic arch of Neuilly, the imposi 
portico of the Pantheon, the lovely 
peristyle of the Madeleine, the chaste 
simplicity of the Bourse, the noble 
pillar of Austerlitz, will attract, as 
now, crowds from every corner of 
the world to the centre of modern 
architectural beauty. What will 
London have to show, to: stand in 
rison? What will the con- 
uering nation have to exhibit to 
rival the trophies of the vanquished 2 
Whero will our descendants, two 
hundred years hence, find the mo- 
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‘iment voted to Trafalgar ; where 
the tribute of a nation’s gratitude to 
the heroes of Waterloo? Every one 
of the britliant piles from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Colosseum, which 
now attract our ing admiration, 
will be levelled with the dust, or 


stand in grim and black desolation, rope 


like the streets in Vicenza, after all 
the plaster and ornamental work has 
fallen down. The wave of fashion 
will oe rolled — — 
tion; the exponse in e 
present fronts will be felt a in- 
tolerable, and Regent Street and 
Park, if they exist at all, will be a 


— ghastly monument of an 
ephemeral age. 
We are not insensible to the beau- 


ty of many of tke modern edifices y 


of London ; the Post-office, St. Pan- 
cras in the fields, Marylebone 
Church, and, above all, the arches 
at Hyde Park Corner ; but they are 
not for a moment to be put in com- 
ison with the structures reared 
uring the same period at Paris or 
St. Petersburg. en we approach 
the portico of the church of Cazan 
at the latter metropolis, the sublime 
statue of the Czar r standing on 
dts granite pedestal weighing eight- 
een hundred tons, orthe noble pillar 
to Alexander, we feel as if, coming 
from London, we had passed from 
the works of pigmies to those of 
giants. Every thing in the English 
capital is neat, elegant, and sum 
tuous; the plaster fronts are deli- 
cately moulded; they are in gene- 
ral clean, and washed with a warm 
tint; sculpture adorns the pedi- 
ments ; colunms and statues are to 
be seen in abundance: but all is on 
a minute LiHiputian scale in point 
of magnitude, and ephemeral in point 
of on — pine gc 
people whose taste 
elevated either in their “ablic or 
private structures. Every thing in 
the Russian metropolis bespeaks 
solidity, permanence, and majesty. 
Granite. paves the streets; granite 
com the columns; nations a 
pear to have been employed in the 
construction of monuments calcu- 
lated for eternal endurance. Eng- 
lish travellers long turned into ride 


cule the slow p under the 
Bourbon princes of the public mo- 
huments commenced by Napoleon ; 


year after year the workmen were 
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to be seen chipping at the capitals, 
or polishing the columns. Regent 
Street during their slow growth rose 
up at once in complete lustre, and 
the English n to flatter them- 
selves, that their capital was about 
to the most beautiful in Eu- 
. Now, however, the works 
are done! after thirty years’ labor the 


-scaffolding is removed, the work- 


men have disappeared, and while 
the plaster fronts of the English 
structures are already beginning to 
decay, or show in gaping fissures but 
too clearly the perishable nature of 
their materials, the Parisian monu- 
ments stand forth pure and brilliant 
in their first youth, destined to cap- 
tivate mankind for thousands of 


ears. 
To these general observations on 
the ephemeral or perishable nature 
of the English monuments, an ex- 
ception must be made in the case 
of those structures which are for 
purposes of acknowledged wéility, 
as our bridges, docks, aqueducts, 
canals and roads. Unquestionably 
the age which has produced Lon- 
don and Waterloo bridges, the Man- 
chester Railway, the Caledonian 
Canal, the Thames Tunnel, the 
Menai Bridge, Pont Cysilte Aque- 
ducts, and the West India Docks, 
need net fear a comparison with the 
public-works of the same descrip- 
tion of any other people. Grandeur 
of conception, durability of materi- 
als, respect for futurity, character- 
ise all these und ings. But 
it is from the very — of these 
useful works, and the eomparatively 
trifling nature of all destined to mere 
ornament, that we augur worst of 
the spirit of the age in this parti- 
cular. It is evident that we want 
neither wealth to execute, nor 
nius toconceive;, great works worthy 
of our reputation in other respects. 
Ít is the mania for what is to pro- 
duce a return which paralyses all our 
efforts. We have me a mere 
race of utilitarians. Nothing is un- 
dertaken on a scale worthy either 
of the age or eB ert , unless it 
romises a good dividend. We are 
fa truth a nation of shopkeepers. 
The impatience of the democratic, 
the selfishness of the mercantile spi- 
rit, have got ion not only of 
the national councils, but the public 
taste. The love for the great, the 


Seek tel fe oot 
supe y the passion for the 
useful, the present, the brilliant. 
We have sadly degenerated from 
our ancestors. Our ornamental 
structures no longer resemble the 
stately castles and catkedrals of for- 
mer times ; but rather the towers, 
drawbridges, and palaces which 
were pono on the canvass tents of 
the nobility in the Polish diets, which 
cast a fleeting lustre over the scenes 
of those stormy assemblages, and 
when they were dispersed vanished 
for ever. 

Mercantile habits are far from be- 
ing inconsistent with the enduring 
and elevated spirit which produces 
the grand and the beautiful in the 
fine arts; witness the matchless 
glories of the Acropolis, the im 
sing streets of Genoa, the marble 
palaces of Venice, the perfection of 
architecture at Florence, the vene- 
rable piles of Ghent. On the con- 
trary, when rightly directed, the 
are the best foundation for excel- 
lence in. these departments, because 
they provide the wealth n 
for their construction, and at the 
same time induce that liberality of 
mind and custom of large expendi- 
ture on great objects, which are 
essential to success in all tbe higher 
walks of human genius. England 
till within these few years has been 

by an aristocracy combining 
the most eminent in rank, wealth, 
and talent; and their sway if no 
longer paramount in the legislature, 
is at least still predominant in all the 
educated classes of the le. How 
then has it happened that a nation 
pre-eminent in the aristocratic turn 
of its habits -and inclinations, and 
once so remarkable for the 
and sublimity of its public struc- 
tures, should now be ao orably 
superficial in its ideas in these re- 
specta, and openly proclaim itself 
incapable of undertaking any work 
which is to take five years in build- 
ing? We profess ourselves unable 
to account for such a de ation, 
if it is not to be found in that parsi- 
Monious and shortsighted spirit 
which, for twenty years, has hen 
increasing with the growth of popu- 
lar influence amongst us, and At fast 
roduced the great convulsion of 
832. During all this time, Gó- 
vernment was disabled from under- 
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taking an t er durable works 
( —** y grea 

e, 


national Go- 
vernment, but rather felt an anti- 
considered thems 


and grudged every shilling laid out 
on works which were not i 


to the Sovereign, but the common 


panamony of the nation. Hence the 
ong peace which followed the cap- 
ture of Paris has been a complete 
blank as to any great or worthy 
architectural monument on the part 
of — “But it — 
ment in the later stages of society 
which can alone originate all great 
edifices, and by the Tove for the du- 
rable and majestic thus created, in- 
fluence the taste of individuals, and 
determine the character of private 
structures, or of voluntary associa- 
tions of individuals. With us the 
master spirit has been awanting, the 
key-note has not been struck; and 
hence the insulated efforts of indi. 
viduals haye wasted themselves on 
perishable or unworthy structures, - 
and the national taste, im an age of 
—— — and — , has 

en an entirely wrong direction. 

Democratic societies are occa- 


sionally capable ef rearing the most 
admireble monuments ; in ail 
such cases, it will be found that, 
though in form a republic, the su- 
reme power has in reality been 
in a single individual or a 
few persons, whose talents, elo- 
uence, or popular arts, have given 
them ae Sage authority. The 
Republic of Athens erected the 
matchless peristyle of the Parthe. 
Propyl but hogy pl 
eum; was at a À 
ahan the talents of Perictes had 
given him for a long course of 
years an un authority, and 
when the influence of Athens was 
able to turn to the embellishment of 
their city the common treasures of 
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Greece at Delphi Hence his woll. 
known saying to one of the Grecian 
who complained of the 
nditure, that if the le of 
Athens grudged the cost of ihe edi- 
fices, let them inscribe them with his 
name, and he would defray it him- 
self. Mercantile wealth has often, 
as in Tyre, Carthage, and the mo- 
dern Italian or Flemish cities, been 
the parent of architectural splendor, 
but in all such cases it wes a proud 
and high-minded aristocracy who 
were the real rulers of the state, and 
soared intrasted with the direc- 
ion of the affairs. A genuine demo- 
cracy is at once shortsighted and 
selfish, stingy and rapacious; parsi- 
monious to all other parties or ob- 
jects, avaricious and rapacious for 
its own advantages, or the fortunes 
of its favorite leaders; and such a 
irit is the reverse of the 
itiun required for architectural 
greatness, which of all other things 
requires most the elevated views, 
ndeur of — and durabi- 
of design, which belong to bodies 
ose interests and habits are de- 
tached from the shifting quicksands 
of por administration, and fixed 
on the permanent character of 
aristocratic govetnment. America, 
while she continues republican, will 
never produce any edifices worthy 
of being put in comparison with the 
cathedrals, monuments, and 
palaces of the old 


world : hence the 
astonishment and admiration.of its 
uous citizens at the majestic 

fices of that description in mo- 
dern Europe. France uced 
none during the days of her repub- 
lican frenzy; the magnificence of 
Paris is all to be referréd to the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. Dur- 
ing the Convention and the Direct- 
ery enormous fortunes were made 
by the civil and military —— 
the Republican Government, but 
— great or durable in the arts 
or public structures was ted 
by the public rulers. They had plen- 
ty of fétes, spectacles, and banners, 
but not one structure of lasting mag- 
nificence or utility set on foot :* like 
the Reform mobs in Great Britain 
four years ago, who overspread the 
land with banners, processions, and 
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tricolor flags ; but have not yet rear- 
ed one monument higher than the 
foundation stone, in honor of Maxima 
—— or the Father of the Reform 
ill. 
The unfortunate circumstance of 
stone or marble not being found in 
the neighborhood of London has un- 
doubtedly had a most -prejudicial 
effect, not only on the durability, 
but the char.cter of its architeetu- 
ral edifices. If the freestone quar- 
ries of Craigteth, near Edinburgh, 
had existed at Highgate or Hamp- 
stoad, not only would the metro 
lis have been constructed of lasting 
materials, but their solidity and cost 
would have stamped a character of 
simplicity and grandeur u its 
architecture, which constitute the 
only foundations of real excellence. 
It is impossible to construct: lon 
rows of whitened sepulchres wi 
stone: the meretricious and overload- 
ed ornament of modern London 
would have been effectually varnish- 
ed OY the mere use of a hard mate- 
rial for building. There is no end 
to stucco friezes or statues : it is éasy 
to cast capitals, according to “ Mr. 
Nash’s positive order,” in a mould, and 
whitewash them to resemble free- 
stone ; but it-is not 80 r a matter 
to play these antic tricks with solid 
masonry, or run the risk of destroy. 
ing a sumptuous edifice, by the ridi 
ous attempt to effect innovations 
in the Grecian orders. If the Na- 
tional Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
had been constructed of stone, it 
would never have exhibited the 
per boxes and vitiated taste whic 
makes all Englishmen blush who re- 
collect the Louvre or the Vatican. 
Had Buckingham House been built, 
as it should have been, of freestone 
or marble, it would never have exhi- 
bited that overloaded ornament and 
unbecoming proportion which, not- 
withstanding much beauty of detail, 
— it no fit palace for the kings 
Weare far from wishing to encou- 
rage the vanity which provincials in 
pene and the citizens of Edin- 
urgh in particular, are so apt to ex- 
hibit; but we must say, that the effect 
of iteadmirable freestone is most con: 
spicuous in the purer taste and more 





+The Pantheon, though 
ed by the Bourbon aay 


disgraced by the bones of Marat, was both begun and finish- 


manly character of building in the 
Scottish metropolis; and that two 
hundred years hence, not only many 
more, but more perfect monuments 
of this age will found within its 
walls, than in the vast circumference 
of London. Where will then be the 
long rows of pillared scenery which 
now adorn Regent Street, Hyde 
k, the Strand, and Regent Park? 
uced to its stone edifices, how 
much will London have to exhibit? 
Even then, however, the simpler, less 
ornamented, and humbler edi of 
Edinburgh will be flourishing in un- 
diminished beauty ; and all the ac- 
quisitions of subsequent ages will be 
mingled with the structures of the 
nt, to exhibit an united mass of 
architectural splendor. It is an easy 
matter for the citizens of London, re- 
velling in their superior wealth and 
in on of the seat of govern- 
ment, to deride the fourteen columns, 


the fragment of a mighty undertak- th 
Hilt A 


ing, on the Calton Hill. Those four- 
teen columns, formed on the purest 
and chastest model, are the same 
benefit to the arts and public taste 
_ which the poemsof Virgil or Homer 
‘are to literature; they will exist, if 
not destroyed by external violence, 
for thousands of years, and be ad- 
mired when the meretricious piles of 
Lansion are reduced to heaps of their 
mother clay. Even now, they are 
the moat imposing objects of the kind 
in Britain; they impress strangers 
more than any modern edifice in the 
island ; and if the structure is com- 
pleted, by the munificence of dona. 
‘tions or bequests, on the same scale 
of primeval magnificence, it will give 
to the Scottish metropolis a distinc- 
tion beyond what any capital in Eu- 
| Much of the sublimity of this un- 
finished structure, as of its far-famed 
original on the Acropolis of Athens, 
is to be ascribed to the great blocks 
of stone of which it is com 
Those who have seen the gateof Aga. 
memnon, at Mycene, in Greece, or 


the Cyclopian walls of Volterra, in the 


Italy, will be at no loss to — 
the immense effect of such massy 
tocks in the prorucion of'architec- 

effect. It nsates in a de- 

which, à priori, could scarcely 
Pe kenid, the deficiency of height 
or raagnitude. Stonehenge, rising 
like the work of giants on the solitude 
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of. Salisbury Plain, impresses the 
mind with a feeling of awe beyond 
any edifice in Britain : the monolithe 
obelisks and gateways of Luxor ex- 
ceed in sublimity. the tenfold bulk of 
York cathedral. This im t ele- 
ment of effect is totally lost in stuc- 
coed buildings; and not only is it 
lost, but the public taste, heb 

to the overloaded ornament and ve- 
ried style of which plastic work is 
mer pule — he ible to 

e severe simplicity, imposing 
grandeur of earlier art. 

The destruction of both houses of 
Parliament by fire has now afforded 
an opportunity of re-constructing 
those venerable halls on a scale 
suited to the riches and magnificence 


of the age, and in a style derived 


from our ancestors, adapted to the 
Gothic origin and time-worn but- 
— of our ier pe Here, 
n, is an opportunit i 
eee eer 
e rom 
attire and ephemeral sharecter of its 
metropolitan edifices, and erecting 
at least one structure worthy of be- 
ing placed beside the noble monu- 
ments of St. Petersburg and Paris, 
in the architectural race of the nine- 
— century. Let us ho * 
the precious op ity will not 
lost of erecting an edie entirely of 
atone, fire-proot, and worthy of 
the palace of the constitution whi 
its authors boast of having effected 
sa great an improvement on the old 
English government. Even demo- 
pratic jea will hardly envy the 


deur of the refo House of 
Commons; democratic stinginess will 
not grudge what is laid out on the eo- 
vereign palace of the people. Now, 
then, is the time to adopt a truly 
princely view of the subject ; to erect 
a work on such a scale of durability 
as may defy alike the war of ele- 
ments, the decay of time, and the 
madness of the people ; and by rear- 
ing one simple and majestic edifice 
in the metropolis, ually wean 
ic taste that flimsy and 
overloaded style which has arisen ia 
this country accidental causes 
before the natural period of the cor- 
ruption of taste, promises, if not 
checked, to deprive future ages of 
all the legacies which they should 
receive from the wealth, the power, 
and the genius of the present. 
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I tert Lyons in the afternoon 
about three o'clock, by the diligence, 
which 
pounced as being in direct corres- 
pondence with that of Aix les Bains, 
pear Chamberry. 

' This route from Lyons ascends 
by the Rhone, and the road for 
many miles undulates on its right 
bank, but generally at such an 
vation, that the. vast plains of the 
Rhone and the Ain, by 
yeg eed Alps, are overlooked ; and 
the ly situated city of 
continues for a time in sight. 
The bold outline of the hill, with its 
fortifications, buildings, and gardens, 
which sw down betweon the 
Saone and Rhone to the termi- 
nation of its promontory at the con- 
— of the two — ma the 
a precipices on t bank 
o£ the Saone, surmounted by the 
ehurch of St. Maria Fourviéres, make 


an assem of objects and forms 
that leaves picturesque city of 
Lyons almost without a rival. We 


through Mont-Lyon, and 

crossed the Ain, near ———— on 
an iron-wire suspension bridge, a 
mode of construction now -ex- 
tensively adopted in France, and par- 
ticularly in the valley of the Rhone, 
Night set in soon after we crossed it 
A night of delay and impatience to 
us, of vexation to the conducteur 
—the wheel of the diligence in 
some odd way, became locked on the 
axle and refused to turn ; it was only 


village, where we were detained for 

Cyclone, aad oe kal not proceeded 
we 

any miles tion Chez Vulcan, bo- 

fore a laden cart, overturned in the 

, barred again our i 


ter of whic 


of the little town, living pensiom 
had ‘devoured, not choosing, in spite 
of the re of the host, to 
wait our arrival, We were all hungry 


Sanville and Company an- 


the frontier of Savoy in a 


Lyons dil 


some people ` 


vV. 


to re 

store temper by producing a laugh at 
— pee 
raised ; we were à 

and h , and cold. We did not 
reac y until nine o'clock. Hare, 
to my additional vexation, I learnt 
that the diligence proceeded no fur- 
ther, and that I was to be to the 
The inn-keeper'assured me that the 
i from Yenne to Aix never 
waited for the arrival of the Lyons 
coach to Bellay, but always started 
at eight in the morning from Yérine, 
an hour at which the çe party 
from Lyons never arrived, and 
therefore advised me to stay at his 
house for the day, and take the char 
early for Yenne the next morning. 


‘This I of course — — 


and only said to detain me. I 

to anter the inn,but took a cup of cof- 

fee at the next house voe my lug- 
was arran en 

Se journey to the Rhone which I 

had to cross immediately below the 

finely situated fort of Pierre Chastel. 


The boat soon landed me in 
revor where a slight and civil 
sea detained me for a few mi- 


nutes. A bridge will shortly be built 
across the Rhone at this and 


pasaago by a ferry will be avoided. 
p ing to the station of the 
diligences, I learnt that the unprin- 


. Mayor; he had no jurisdiction over 


the affair on the French side of the 
frontier, and it was there that I 
had been deceived. Any. means of 
passing the Mont du Chat I was 
told was paragra until the fol- 
ing morning, when I might pro- 
ceed by diligence. On roll 
however, I succceded in obtaining a 
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horse and guide to Aix, and was glad 
to be clear of the knavish entrepren- 
eures of the dil — between Ly- 
ons and Aix les Baing. l 
The journey from Yenne to the 
Mont du Chat had little interest in 
it except as connected with the pas- 
Hannibal. The road to the 
age of Chevalu, at the western 
foot of the passage, had not much 
fitness to boast of for the route of a 
diligence, but across the mountains 
was a new and well-formed road, 
which led by tourniquets, admirably 
constructed, to the lake of Bourget. 
The close ent of the char- 
acter of the t du Chat with the 
events of the march of Hannibal 
as described by Polybius, it is im- 
possible not to perceive. Tho plain 
round Chevalu for the encampment, 
the road on the borders of preci- 
pices, with still higher terraces, 
whence destruction could be hurled 
upon the materiel of an army pass- 
ing be.ow ; and above these, stations 
accessible to a bold soldiery ; which, 
possessed by the ruse of the Cartha- 
ginian general, led to covering the 
ge of his army in the contest 
or the first Al pass at which he 
had arrived ; all these agree with the 
account of the events as they octur- 
red. The scenery which opened as 
I ascended was very beautiful, the 
rich valleys, or rather plains, of the 
Guiers and the Rhone, wooded, cul- 
tivated, and luxuriant, spread out 
over an extent beyond Lyons, to the 
boundary formed by the mountains 
of Tarrare. I ed in vain for 
traces of the Temple of Mercury 
which Dr. Cramer mentions as ex- 


isting on the. Mont du Chat, and my ` 


guide could not aid me. On reach- 
og the brow of the pass, objects less 
liable to change were presented to 
me. The lake of Bourget lay imme- 
diately at my feet like a bright and 
beautiful mirror ; to the south lay 
the = aod city of Chamberry, 
the Mont Granier and the range of 
mountains of the Grand Chartreuse ; 
and beyond the vale of Gresivaudan 
the snowy chain of the Dauphiny 
Alpe bounded the scene. Before me, 
and directly across the lake, was 
Aix les Bains, where Roman empe- 
rors came for the benefit of its hot 
springs, and which are still 

to by visitors for pleasure or for 
health ; at the head of the lake on the 
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left, was the DES of Haute Combe, 
formerly very rich and celebrated ; 


and over it the hills which led by 
Annecy to Geneva. Such a glorious 
scene to gaze u whilst resting 
from the fatigue of an ascent, is . 
rarely to be found ; but one of the 


: most striking effects on the pass arose 


from the precipitous slope of the 


- mountain towards the lake ; in many 


situations near the summit, the 
or border of the road, distant only 
a few feet from me, cut — 
against the deep blue lake, of whic 
the su was at least 1500 feet 
below, and seemed as if the bank 
overhung it. After winding down 
the zig-zag road, delighted at each 
ae with the changin — of 

e scenery presented at each in- 
flection of the road, I reached and 
struck into a path which led through 
orchards to the hamlet of Bourdeau, 
and thence down to the shores of 
the lake, wheré, I had been told, a 
boat might be procured to cross the 
lake * — oe Sed ange de- 
tour amberry and enjoying a 
delightful passage on the tranquil 
waters of the lake of Bourget—so 
—— that every object was dis- 
tinctly reflected from its surface. 
The abrupt side of the Mont du Chat 
rose gradually from the borders of 
the lake, and at its northern extrem- 
ity the abbey of Haute Combe melted 
into the thm air which intervened. 
I was soon rowed over, and found on 
the opposite shore a man ready to 
take my ge to the town, w 
we arrived afier a short and hot walk, 
and rested at the pension of M. Ver- 
nat. 

As I had previously visited Aix, 
entered its celebrated baths, and ex- 


amined its triumphal arch and other 


Roman remains, I immediately hired 
a char to visit Chamberry, expressly 
to make a drawing of the city, as 
it is presented on its approach from 
Aix. I finished my sketch, and re- 


turned to Aix before dark. 
On the following morning, the di- 
ligence to at four 


instead of five o’clock, and I was 
left behind, which I suspected was a 
trick of M. Vernat. A char was or- 
dered; and while it was getting rea- 
dy, I visited the establishment of the 
baths, and finished my sight-seeing 
there, by submitting to be placed in 
e dark stone chamber with the door 
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closed upon me. I was received with 
laughter by persons, who, for a few 
seconds, I could not distinguish, 
owing to the darkness and steam 
— kosi * chamber was filled. 


E ren the 
dle a li 4 


—— —— above te 
door, Í thought the place 
ately named Enfer, especi y asa 
strong sulphireous smell prevailed 
T'he patiente wero sitting naked, or 
lightly girded, on benches, and 
steaming off the ills their “ fiesh 
was heir to.” Here, from habit, 
they sit for hours; to me minutes 
were tornients; and {knocked loud! 
to be let out, where fifty in 
were waiting to see m from 
kiat ng — 
The drive from Aix to Ann had 
remarkable to arrest the at- 
tention of the traveller. The coun- 
try was well cultivated and richly 
wooded and the undulations of the 


— the Cheron, a very fine arch of 
great span has been thrown across 
the ravine, and deserves the delay 
of a few minutes for examination. 
At Annecy I ed © meet a 
friend from Geneva; who had pro- 
mised to join me there, and rambie 
with me in the mountains. Instead 


informing 

end the impossibility of 
me. After refreshment at the Héte 
de Genéve, I decided upon proceed- 
ing immediately to Ugine or Con- resi 
flans. A cobbler, who owned a boat, 
andertook to row me up to — 
and we were soon affoas, but makin 


Was beau 


of —— from * er pie the 
of man ev ‘ow 
— ie ee bea: weer, atl ning z 
y to the o ecene 
Jn onc of these, ni at into — 
dise, is the little commune of Mėn. 
thon, with ite chateau finely situated 
on an enithence amidst ens and 
vineyards, s, and g beauti- 
ro views of the lake, whiltt tower- 
Dent d’Alen- 
eat one of the most strikin 
this range of mountains, 
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claims some interest with thé Alpine 
traveller as the birth-place of St. Ber- 
nard, the founder of the celebrated 
hospice which bears his name. He 
— in —— his chto- 

er's report, at a very 
transmitted early age so strong a desire to dè- 
vote himself to the charch, that he 
fled -his home to avoid à marriage, 
entered the church, became Archdea- 
con of — —— — 


— the ——— — T 
Bernard. 


Great and Little St. 


ve 
that he was pious, devoted, benevo- 
lent, and ities which 
ee those establ ts foun- 
— y aim to alleviate — suf- 
n Alpine ons, Which 
will =i ate — as & bene- 
factor to mankind, when his great 
feat of catching and chaining the 


ley devil is forgotten 


Shortly 7 ter f posing Menthon, we 
saw near 7i — reae Taen on the 
shores of the lake, Talloires, the 
birth place of Bertholet, the cele- 
brated chemist. 

I landed at the hamlet of Duing, 
distant from Annecy about seven 
miles by Madery As I had deter- 


mined I did not 
visit the chateau, which is — 
at a short distance on a 


promon 
with — ieturesqus as a d 
ade a it. -Aš a sammer 
erio, a however, it must be very 
igen and many Visitors for 
rt periods are there en pension ; 
and eh — aooount of the 
chateau and its ne 
ticularly of the ` of Thones, 
found in Bakewel Tour ia the Ta- 
rentaise. He, during his rambles in 
Savoy, made the chateau 1 Duing, for 
a short tive his head — 

I procured a char in the hamlet, 
adding «nd drove up the road on the west- 
ern shores of the lake towards Fa- 
ver The road was so near the 
level of the lake that in many places 
the bg idl vate covered it. Some 
recent ffoods, however, had occasion. ` 
ed an unusual elevation of the water. 
The luxuriance of the walnut and 
cherry trees areund the lake is re- 
markable ; from the former a large 
quantity of oil is expressed, and from 
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the latter the kirsehen-wasser of An- 
necy, more celebrated than. that of 
the Black Forest, is obtained. 

Fave is about five miles from 
Duing, three of them still on the 
oe — — — slight- 

rising t us to this ma- 
——— little town. Here are 
forges, and iron and copper works, 
and manufactories of silk and cotton 
fabrics, the Manchester of Savoy ; 
even as early as the twelfth century 
it was known for its metal works, 
aud bore then the name of Fabrica- 
rum. There are relics of a higher 
antiquity and distinction, even under 
the Roman, preserved. 

The ancient Chateau of Faverges 
is now the silk manufactory. I as- 
cended to its site on an eminence, 
and enjoyed the view down the val- 
- ley tothe lake, and the still more 
charming sight ofa beautiful woman, 
Madame D——., the wife of the pro- 
prietor of these works. 

The — road through Ugine, 
from Faverges to Conflans, has re- 
cently been made good for carriages, 
and in some places new lines have 
been followed; a path across the 
mountain leads from Faverges to 
Conflans in half the time — 
for the journey by the great road. 
I took up a companion, whom I 
found an — man. He was 
going to Ugine; he was a t 
phair, and his tales of bear kanis 
and mountain adventures were high- 
———— Our route lay through 

narrow valley of the Monthoux, 
bounded by rocks and forests. The 
air was oppressively hot, a sirocco, 
just as I have felt it at Naples. The 
day had closed upon us before we 
entered the valley of the Arly at 
gine, a town most favorably situat- 
for traffic, between Faucigny, the 
Tarentaise, and Annecy. e inns, 
Ten ar intolerable — the 
great through it from Fave 
to Conflans has been com leted 
some time, and another 
progress to o a good carriage 
communication ith Sallanches and 
Upper Faucigny. 
m Ugine, though it was dark, 
I proceeded to l'Hôpital Conflans, 
by an excellent road on the right 
bank of the Arly ; and though it was 
late when I arrived at the Hôtel - 
ale, kept by the brothers Geny, 
Æsop of tho establishment, the elder 
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brother, who es himself-apon 
od cite cy ag ere 
welcome supper, e capital 
beds in their inn gave me undisturb- 
ed repose. 

In the morning it rained too hard 
toenable me to start early and reach 
Bourg St. Maurice as I had intended, 
and I was, therefore, induced to wait 
for the dili which passes 
through Moutiers. Before its arrival 
the rain abated, and I went with M. 
Geny to visit the Fonderie R 
formerly Imperial. It was built by 
Napoleon for ee silver ores 
from the mines.in the Tarentaise. 
They were not at work, except in 
replacing some water wheels for the 
stamping machi ; are deter- 
mined upon returning by P'Hôpital, 
I left a portmanteau to the care of 
my hosts ; and finding a place in the 
thing misnamed a diligence, was 
dragged to Moutiers, about fourteen 
miles, for two francs; sheltered from 
the rain, certainly, but otherwise 
acquiring a tolerable idea of the 
comforts of a slave ship. 

In the Grand Place, in front of the 
Hotel de la Poste at Moutiers, I was 
much amused by the ap nee of 
. $, as as their 
coats could make them so—but ft 
was the only military indication in 
common among them; their heads 
and tails were dressed each to his 
own taste. Four of them assumed 
to be officers; one, whose costume 
was à la Shab, seemed to be the 
chief, though he had no indication 
of a military character except a 
ramrod in his hand, with which, 
instead of a sword, be was attempt- 
ing to manœuvre his troope abusing 
them and getting saucy answers in 
return; some even walked off alto- 


pa- 
Mor- 


TOW. 

I started in a char at five, and reach- 
ed Aime in two hours, and Bourg 
St. Maurice in two more, having rest- 
ed at the former place half an hour 
to refresh the horse. Before arriv- 
ing at the Cluse d’Haute Cour, my 
guide pointed out above it the 
church of the commane of St. Jerow ; 


to pass by the river when the waters 
were low, but that an old road, even 
now passable on mules, formerly. 
existed on the left bank of the Isere, 
a hundred feet above the tor- 
I could look across and down 
upon where he said its traces re- 
mained, but without perceiving any. 

situations in the moun- 
fall rapidly to.decay if 
not preserved. The new road, which 
over a rock 300 or 400 feet 
above the torrent, was made in 1766, 
as recorded by a tablet cut in the 
but all, except the date, had 
been chiageled out. The guide said 


devour all their provisions. The 
ide spoke of it as a famous 


Finding, after my arrival at Bourg 
St. Maurice, that it was too late to 
ascend the Val Isere to Tignes, I 
started for the Little St. Bernard, 
with the intention of ascending the 
Belvedere, though with little chance 
of enjoying the view, owing to the 

y stato of the weather. I reach- 
ed the hospice in three hours, but 
the object for which I ascended was 
obscured by clouds; and after rest- 
ing there, returned and examined 
with care the road in relation to the 

of Hannibal. No actual ob- 
server who has visited the other con- 
jectured 
was the route of the Carthaginian 
army. Of the Roman road which 
— existed on the ieft bank of 
the Recilus,above the Roche-blanche, 
no trace remains. The wife of the 
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can doubt that this. 


man who resides constantly at the 


hospice, the fine and — 
woman whom I formerly noti 


there, and of whom I remarked that 
she was “too gentle for her 

and exposed habitation,” died 

six months ago. 

At the Hôtel des Voyageurs were 
a young Frenchman and his wife— 
— , & charlatan, a quack 

octor, a biustering, s 
knave, but the arias Aa ela 
ever saw. He had been vending his 
nostrums in the fair held a few days 
before at Bourg; and, among other 
marvellous cures, restored a man to 
sight! Old Mayet, mine bost, either 
believed it, or played the fellow’s 
game by pretending todo so. ‘Fhe 

tter was probably the fact ; for the 
next mo as I ascended the Val 
Isere with a led, a son of Mayet, he 
said it was all a trick, and that his 
father knew it. : 

I started early from — and 
passing — Scez, desconded to 
the banks the Isere, traversed 
some meadows, and thence ascend- 
ing by a villanous path, reached St. 
Foi in two hours. Soon after leav- 
ing St. Foi, we reached La Thuile— 
a vi which, last year, suffered 
from a dreadful conflagration; which 
destroyed -three houses and 
sheds—nearly the whole village. 

This valley is one of the most 
— in the Alps—forests of vast 
pines clothe the face of almost per- 
pendicular rocks; and in the deep 
gorges, the noisy rushing of the Isere 
is heard, as if én these solitudes its 
course was cheered by the sound it 
makes in its progress ; the scene and 
the sound excite deep emotion; 
and towering over this sombre val- 
ley, rises one of the grandest moun- 

nsin the Alps from its magnitude, 
and one of the most beautiful from 
its form—its vast mass of snows and 
glaciers surmounted by a tri ar 
pyramid of pure white, with its 

les sharp as a geometrical model. 
I bad seen it in my rambles from 
many points of view ; the first time, 
in crossing the Bon homme—t is al- 
ways a striking object—but I could 
never obtain a name for it upon hoki 
two persons appear to agree. ow 
Bourg St. Maurice, it was called the 
mountain of = n the valley of 
the Doron, the Planey and Planteri 
—in the Val de Tignes, the Mont de 
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Tignes, or Mont St. Foi—and in the 
accompanying the “ Mesyre 
parallèle moyen.” By the 
officers, it 


fe-quarre. 
visible in the ekain, and is never 


— 

efore reaching the hamlet of Be- 
veira, the path descends to the tor- 
rent, and passes beneath enormous 
rocks which over an Alpine 
bridge, which tremb with the 
force of a cataract that foams down 
into. a black gulf, dimly seen be- 
hind and between the snormous 
rocks which have fallen into it. 
ter crossing the torrent, the poth 
rises again toa great height above 
the ravine, but so overhanging it, 
that tome it a impracticable 
to lead — ee — und — 

ces w in the rocky pa 

Poh seemed to be bottomless, were 
made passable by jamming rocks and 
stones into them. 

This wild character of the valley 
coatinued, until it. opened sudden! 
into the little plain of ‘Tignes, ric 
in pasturages, with here and there 
spots where barley and oats were 
grown. My young guide advised 
me to go on to La Val, where he said 
there was an auberge ; and,.as it was 
at the foot of the Col d’Iseran, I should 
be able to commence my ascent, at 
once, in the aaah gt — 

The san of Tignes is rather 
large, but the houses, except the 
Curé’s, generally very poor. I bow- 

to Monsieur as we , and 
leaving this little green t, sur. 
rounded by mountains clothed with 
glaciers and capped with snow, 
soon struck into another pine forest, 
and passed on a ledge above an- 
other ravine, still more savage, be- 
cause there was more sterility. At 
— we reached another opening 
in the valley, and the spire of the 
highest church-village appeared sur- 
rounded by a few houses. What was 
called the auberge, was a filthy mi- 
serable den; but there was a readi- 
ness to oblige, and a zeal in my ser- 
vice which reconciled me to the pri- 
vations it threatened. 

The inhabitants of this valley have 
little intercourse with the world. 
They breed cattle and make cheese 
—agents at stated times visit them, 
and when they leave their valley it is 
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y by the Col d'Iseran, which 
of the Arc 


municate with the Val de Rhemes, 
in the Val d'Aotta, and, by the 
of the Galese, with the Val d’ 
in Piedmont. 
The 
wild valley, 
telligible patois, and they are said 
to be uncivil and brutish %o stran- 
gers. The. treatment which I re- 
ceived from them left a — im- 
preesion ; gaunt was 
cheerful and ciil. Believing her- 
self to be a skilful ouisiniere, she 
made for me some diabolical mess 
(0 000 ‘propasmd, and wheat my Palk 
to see ‚and w m 
à manger was ready, which 1 found 
was to be my crib-room, bed- 
room would be a misnomer, 1 
squeezed myself in between the wall 
and the hay, in a-grange 
to it, and found that the poor woman 
had taken some pains to make it 
comfortable,—the word will not do, 
but in justice to her I will leave it. 
She praised her own skill—grinned 
her own approbation, and wished to 
wait to see me enjoy the meal and 
receive mine. . I, however, succeeded 
in inducing her to go and boil me 
some eggs, and taking advantage of 
her absence, separated some bones 
from the mess, and sent her savory 


‘dish behind the hav, where only the 


rats could discover it. The 
woman was evidently delighted with 
the proofs afforded by the bones on 
my pars of my enjoyment of what 
she had provided, and gave me @ 
pat on the shoulder of encou 
ment upon seeing with what appe- 
tite I half-a-dozen boiled eggs, 
and it of tolerable 
bread and wine. Having en a 
mule to cross the Iseran, 

here some peasants from the Mau- 
rienne, who had to-day crossed the 
mountains to attend the fair to be 
held at Tignes. Ina spot so seques- 
tered, the assemblage of half-e- 
dozen strangers was an unusual af- 
fair. The-men of the Valley are 
robust and active, their chalets and 
cattle, and the chase give those who 
do not seek employment ia the 
towns, oceupation, but the scanti- 
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ness and poverty of their food, the 
inclemency of their country, and the 
fatiguing nature of nearly all their 
pursuits make it difficult to recon- 
eile such an appearance of health 
and st with such privations. 
With the help of my guide from 
Bourg I was able to b down the 
barrier of their patois, and hold some 
conversation about the into 
the neighboring valleys, but their 
names of places and mountains ut- 
terly bewildered my topography. 
he following morning I started 
early with a boy, ‘who accompanied 
me as my guide to Lanslebourg. 
We ascended the valley a little way, 
but not so far as Forno, the highest 
commune in the Val de Tignes. 
Before we reached this little group 
of huts, we turned off on the right, 
and o a zig-zag ascent up the 
mountuin side. The morning spirit 
of the Alps was abroad, and the 
freshness and purity of the air 
which she furnished to the traveller, 
gave life and excitement, which 
mut be sought to be enjoyed or 
even known. Tv this: spirit of the 
mountains all her visitors are wel- 
conie, but though she never leaves 
her retirement, many of them bear 
away benetits which they have re- 
ceived from her—in health or vigor, 
er buoyant feelings, of which the 
memory is happiness. 

As * ascended, = — one 
opened was magnificent; the deap 
valley bounded by the savage escurpe- 
ments of surrounding mountains, €s- 
pecially at the head of the valley 
where the enormous glaciers of the 
Mont Isern, across which the only 
path to the pass of the Galese and 
the Val d’Orca lay, appear to prohi- 
bit all approich. ‘Tne pointed 
out other es between the moun- 
tains which led into the Val d’ Aosta, 
but they were only accessible to the 
chamois hunter. 

Half way up the mountain a cross 
indicated a death on the spot. My 
guide said that a murder hai been 
committed there. Such a crime is 
of rare occurrence on this side of 
the Alps. On attaining the summit 
of the Cel, an Alpine panorama was 
- prevented, which, of its class, I have 
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never seen rivalled. From the crest 
the whole range of mountains from 
the Iseran to the Roche-Melon lay 
before mc,—a vast extent of glaciers 
and snow, amidst which upsprung a 
thousand pinnacles of rock and peaks 
of mountain. Itis beyond the reach 
of art to paint such immensity, and 
it is not in the power of language to 
convey an idea of the impression 
which the scene makes upon an ob- 
server. An ocean suddenly frozen 
amidst the violence of a tornado is 
an inadequate comparison, it does 
not excite the idca of a giant world 
which seemed to lie, convul- 
sion, silent as death before me, 
shrouded and in solitude.* 

It was through the difficult valley 
of Tignes, and across the Col d’Iveran 
that the Vaudois, under Henri Ar- 
naud, returned to their native valleys 
in 1687. I lately met with a work, 
called “ Noiveau Voyage d'Italie,” 
in which the author, who must have 
travelled at the time the Vaudois 
were returning, says, “ Vers Annecy, 
nous truuvames tout le monde dans 
une épouvente terrible, & cause des 
Vaudois. Le bruit couroit que ces 
pauvres bannis, étoient entrez en 
Savoye, du côte d’Evain; qu'ils 
étoient plus de deux mille, et qu’ils 
avoient deja brûlé cing ou six vil- 
lages — rien de tout cela n’etoit 


i. 

I had reached the summit in two 
hours from La Val, and in two hours 
more I descended to Bonneval in 
the valley of the Arc. The descent 
was rapid. I quickly: reached the 
highest pasturages of the Maurienne, 
situated in a long open valley ter- 
minated by a gorge, above which 
there were a few chalets. The de- 
scent through the gorge was dith- 
cult, but it led to the lower and 
richer pasta of Barthelemy and 
Cost, where there were numerous 
chalets and granzes. As I sunk be- 


low the mountains which bounded 


the south-eastern side of the valley 
of the Arc, I lost the extent of the 
glaciers, but approached their bases 
where they streamed down the rifts 
and intervals of the opposite moun- 
tains; and carrying back the magni- 
tude of these masses to a compari- 





* Some tirne has passed since the scene was actually present to me, but in making 
this extract, it 1s recalled to my .ue:nory as one of the grandest scenes I ever saw. 
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son with the whole that I had seen 
from above, and in which these por- 
tions were scarcely distinguishable, 
my mind was overwhelmed with 
the emotion which such sublimities 
had excited. 

After taking some wine at Bonne- 
val in what would better bear the 
name of an auberge than the den at 
La Val, we proceeded down the 
valley. It was uninteresting, except 
for its contrast with the sterility of 
the regions | had left. The pastu- 

es were fine, but the mountain 
sides were too steep for cultivation ; 
and where the bare rocks were not 
exposed, the sides were clothed with 
black pines. In an hour and a halt I 
reached Bessans, leaving on the left, 
shortly before I reached the village, 
the deep valley of Averole, which 
leads by the Col de Lautaret to the 
valley of Viu in Piedmont. 

On entering Bessans, E was ac- 
costed in good English by a respect- 
able-looking elderly man. He had 
travelled much as a courier, and 
now retired to bis native valley to 
spend in quiet the earnings of an 
active life. In his capacity as cou- 
rier he had served Lords Oxford and 
Montague. 

On leaving Bessans, we continued 
to descend the valley of the Arc on 
the right bank of the river, until it 
sunk into a deep ravine; the road 
then ascended on the mountain-side 
to La Monte, and over the 
hill, the base of which formed the 
right side of the ravine; thence de- 
ascending again to the valley, we 
passed the village of Lans le Villard ; 
and in two hours from Bessans 
reached my former quarters the 
Hotel Royale at Lanslebourg. The 
dog, old Turk, was still alive, though 
very feeble. He and his master 
seemed to be awaiting each other’s 
departure. It will be well for the 
old sot of an innkeeper, if he get 
such a respectable companion in hi 
final journey. 

I dismissed my guide and mule, 
and having ordered dinner to be 
ready by my return, walked to Ter- 
mignon, to examine that part of the 
road where Laranza states that the 
Roche-Blanche of Hannibal is to be 
found. 

The termination of the forest of 
pines, above the slope which sinks 
into the Arc, exposes the gypsum 


[ Aug. 


mentioned by Saussure, and ‘trium- 
phantly quoted by Luranza; but 
none of the gypsum is in the defile, 
and is oniy seen where the vall 

widens, and there only in a tew sni 

patches, not readily distinguishable, 
and conveying no idea of a white 
rock. Having drawn both a plan and 
the scene, I returned to Lanslebourg, 
and ordered a mule to be ready after 
dinner to take me to the Mont Cenis. 
The mule and his master’s services 
were engaged for two francs to take 
me to the barrier on the Point Cul- 
minant. By not passing it, the toll 
of three francs was saved—we reach- 
ed it in an hour and a quarter— 
thence we walked to the Hôtel de la 
Poste, where my day’s journey dis- 
posed me to early rest, after taking 
some tea of Munt Cenis—the flowers 
of the mountain—and copying from 


‘ the wall of the salle a munger the 


following doggrel record of the visit 
and opinion of some ‘scribbler upon 
glass and plaster, of the Bull family. 


“Son of a happy land, 
Why didst thou cross the wave ? 


“Why, on oli Europe’s worn out strand, 


Wander midst wrecks and graves ? 


“ No more through realms of night 
Thus idly curious roam ; 
Go, bask in freedom’s newbern light, 
Go, seek thy native home. 

i R. J. FT” 


indignation of some Italian 
faa boc roused by these lines, for 


beneath was written— 


_“Quell’ Inglese che chiamo I’Ita- 
lia (realms of night) regnè della notte 
é una gran bestia, e quel che dice il 
contrario è un bestione.”’ 


The next morning I looked out at 
five o’clock ; clouds were rising 
from Piedmont, and hefore ‘six 
every objcct was concealed in mist 
and cloud. A visit to the Corne- 
Rossa, which I intended, was out of 
the question. I soon decided upon 
going on to Susa. Whilst I was at 

fast, of which the famous trout 
of the lake formed a principal dish, 
I obtained information from a re. 
spectable old guide, who had twice 
ascended to the Corne-Rossa with 
botanists and engineers. He denied 
that the plains of Italy could be seen 
thence, and furnished me with some 
valuable information upon this ques- 
tion, in which I have much interest- 


1836.] 


ed myself I left as early as I could, 
lest the rain should set in heavily. 
We soon passed the Grand Croix, 
descended to the plain of St. Nicolas, 
and came to the head of the Valley 
of Novalese. Here the old and new 
roads separate, and it was striking 
to observe the course of the Cenis- 
sella, the river from the Mont Cenis, 
in its rapid descent. It starts from 
nearly the same level at the extre- 
aed of the plain of St. Nicolas, but, 
before the traveller by the new road 
has reached Bard,scarcely two miles, 
he sees the foaming torrent pursuing 
its course by the old road thousands 
of feet below bim. 

The clouds concealed the Roche. 
melon; but though all above us was 
enveloped, the scene in the valley 
of Novalese below was finely seen 
when viewed throughout its extent 
to Susa ; though, seeing the entire 
height of Roche-melon is essentia 
to receiving a true impression of the 
height above and depth below the 
observer, as he descends by the new 

= Between Molaret and the 
Casa de Ricovero, No. 1, there are 
galleries cut in the roadside, to 
which travellers can retreat as places 
of refuge, in a part of the road ex- 
posed to avalanches. Near this spot 
the first view of the valley of the 
Doria Baltea, or Coombe of Susa, 
is obtained from Susa to Turin, and 
there is a splendor in the scene, 
and a pronn of richness and ferti- 
lity, which never fails highly to ex- 
cite the observer who enters Italy 
for the first time by the Mont 


senis. 

We reached the Hôtel de la Poste 
at Busa, in about three hours from 
the summit. 

I had expected to méet M. de 
B—, but I was later than the time 
he had proposed to sojourn at Susa, 
and I learned from one of his brother 
officers, the Chevalier M——, who 
was attached to the état major-gene- 
ral, that he had obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and was gone across the moun- 
tains to Cavour, and would probably 

to Geneva before he returned to 
is division. 

In the afternoon I rambled over 
the ruins of the famous fort of Bru- 
nette, which formerly guarded both 
the of the Mont Cenis and 
the Mont Genevre, for the roads 
from them met at Susa under this 
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fort. It was long considered one 
of the strongest of the frontier de- 
fences of Piedmont, and called la 
Chiava d’Iialia, but in 1796 it was, 
by treaty, so demolished, that noth- 
ing remained of it but the house of 
the commandant; this is now in 
ruins. The rock upon which 
the fortress existed is now covered 
with ruins of far greater extent than 
can be imayined without an actual 
visit to the site. 

The triumphal arch at Susa, de- 
dicated by the Preefect Cottius to 
Augustus, stands at present in the 

rden of the governor’s house—the 

astello. It is in better preserva- 
tion than the arch at Aosta. Its si- 
tuation in the road, which formerly 
led out of the city to the valley of 
the Doira Susana and the Mont Ge- 
nevre, the ancient route and 
over the Cottian Alps, is evidence of 


l this having been one of the great 


Roman roads into Gaul. the 
Mont Cenis, the earliest mention in 
history is as late asthe ninth century, 
when Charlemagne passed with 
army across it to attack Desedirium 
in Lombardy. 

The road by the Mont Cenis is 
not laid down in either the Antonine 
Itinerary, or the Tables of Theodo- 
sius; and every historian who has 
mentioned a ge by the Cottian 
Alps, meant the Genevre. If he has 
also described it, such description 
does not apply to the — of the 
Cenis, but to that of the Mont Gene- 
vre only. 

I was fortunate in making the ac. 

uaintance of the Chevalier M——, 

e had been for fourteen years en- 
gaged upon a survey of the Alps, 
especially of those which divide 
Piedmont from Savoy. He was in 
possession of the most accurate de. 
tails ; and with great kindness show- 
ed me plans and surveys, and fur- 
nished my note-book with the infor. 
mation of a practical man. My ac- 
quaintance with his friend was a 
— to every kindness that he 
could show me. He made a party 
of his brother officers to meet me 
in his quarters—introduced me to 
the Préfet, and the élite of Susa in 
his society ; and made the day after 
my arrival pass, in me of incessant 
rain, most — y. His duties 
when engaged in the survey, had led 
him to the mountains above Bard : 
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from its glaciers, he said, the plains 
of Italy could be seen, but not from 
the Corne- Rossa, for from the latter, 
- the Bois-Noir, the mountain which 
flanks the Roche Melon, intercepts 
the view. Monsieur M—— abused 
Pesey, St. Simon, and _ Bourcet, 
though he said the map of the latter 
was the best extant ; but Raymond’s 
map of the Alps he pronounced to 
be villanous. 

In the evening the weather ap- 
peared — to clear off; and, 
conditionally, that the morning 
should prove fuvorable, the Cheva- 
lier M—— engaged a man and mule 
to eccompany me to Bardonneche. 
In the night the moon shone brightly 
in a cloudless sky, and the beautiful 
summits of the Roche Melon and 
other mountains shining in their new 
coats of snow against the deep blue 
heavens, gave promise of a fine day 
for the ascent of theValley of Exilles. 
This promise was realized. At half- 
past four my muleteer roused me; 
and half an hour later, just as I was 
about to start, my kind new friend 
called with a letter to a Monsieur 
Agnes of Bardonnece, from whom 
he claimed hospitality for me, and 
his assistance in my crossing the Col 
dela Rue. The —— indness 
of this stranger was another result 
. my acquaintance with the Comte 

e e 

It was six when I started from 
Susa, and entering into the narrow 
but richly wooded valley, passed 
through Chaumont at seven, and 
reached the Fort of Exilles at eight, 
which has been re-established since 
its destruction in the wars of the re- 
volution. The facilities of access in- 
to Piedmont from France has always 
led the sovereigns of Sardinia to de- 
fend this valley by strong works at 
the base of the Col d’Assiette near 
Exilles, and the possession of these 
defences has been severely contest- 
ed. This spot has been rendered 
memorable by the death of the 
Comte do Belleisle, who fell here 
on the 19th of July, 1747. His des- 
perate valor, which had been ex- 
cited by the promise of a baton de 
maréschal of France, if he succeeded 
in forcing the pass, was checked, 
after he had received many severe 
wounds, by a coup-de-grace from a 
grenadier of the regiment of Mont- 
serrat. 


[Aug. 


I reached Salbertrand at nine, and 
rested an hour to refresh the mule. 
It was there that the great battle 
was fought by the Vaudois under 
Henri Araand, on their return to 
their country, when 800 of them at- 
tacked and defeated an intrenched 
force of 2500 regular troops, killing 
600 of their enemies, and danger- 
ously wounding their commander, 
the Marquis de Larrey. This his- 
torical event gave interest to every 
spot around the scene of battle—the 
course of their descent from the Col 
de Touitles—the bridge of Salber- 
trand—though, of two bridges now 
there, it was difficult to decide upon 
which the great struggle took place 
—the mountain of Sci, by which 
they crossed to their former homes. 
All these objects and recollections 
to the immediate neighborhood of 
Salbertrand were deeply interest- 
ing. 

About Salbertrand the valley is 
wide, well cultivated, and productive. 
The inhabitants appear to be indus- 
trious, but they are dirty in their ha- 
bits, and goitre abounds among them. 
Between Salbertrand and Oalx, dis- 
tant two hours, there is much sterile 


‘land, from the sand and detritus, 


and the valley narrows; but at 
Oulx, a large village, it is better cul- 
tivated, even vines are still trained, 
and the chestnut-treesare of immense 
growth. 

Here I turned into the valley of 
Bardonneche, a wide and 
course to the mountains which tow- 
ered above its head. This is said 
to have been the line taken by Julius 
Cæsar when he marched against the 
Helvetii, who had invaded Gaul. By 
this route he avoided the Caturiges 
on the Mont Genevre and the Segu- 
sani, lower in the valley, and crossed 
the Mons Rudus, the present Col de 
la Ruc. Numerous cols from the 
valley of Bardonneche léad on one 
side to Briançon, by the valley of the 
Guisane, and on the other to the 
Maurienne. 
of his knowledge of the route he 
undertook to direct me, and told the 
Chevalier M——that he had crossed 
the Col de la Rue. I found out, 


upon ong ai Oulx, that he had 


never even n into the valley of 
Bardonneche which led to it. He 
was alarmed upon being told that 
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he would have his mule seized if he . 
took it oa without a boll of permis- 
sion, and I bad some difficulty in 
persuading him that I was not going 
‘@o take him into France, and there- 
fore no such regulation was neces- 
sary, and refused to pay him the 
sum agreed u eight francs, if he 
did not fulfil his engagement by 
taking me to Bardonneche. In some 
it was difficult to trace the 
road, from the rock and gravel which, 
brought down by the torrents, obli- 
terated it, and the underwood that 

w between the dry channels of 

ir winter courses, formed a suc- 
cession of labyrinths. At length we 
reached a rift in a barrier of rocks, 
through which a river — and 
a narrow path passed that led into 
a basin beyond, in which was situ- 
ated the large vill of Bardon- 
neche, surrounded by pasturages 
and cultivated fields, and enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of pinnacled.and 
snow-capt mountains. 

On my way through the village Į 
saw a young farmer, and inquired 
for M. Agnes. The inquiry was 
addressed to his sop, who imme- 
diately took me to his father’s house, 
where every attention in their. power 
was offered to me as the friend of 
the Chovalier M——-, whom they 
had not seen for ten years, but in- 
quire J warmly after him. Madaine 
Agnes p me to remain at their 
house for the night, as I should ar- 
rive lato at Modane if I crossed the 
Col de la Rue by proceeding at once. . 
J feared, however, a change of wea- 
ther, and M. Agnes, with truest 
kindness, said—“If you have re- 
solved to go to-day, I will not. press 
you. to remain- an hour; though, if 
you will stay a week, you shall have 
all tbe hospitality that our house, 
and all the sport tbat our mountains 
can afford.” Refreshment was ins 
stantly set before me; and whilst I 
was taking it Monsieur went himeelf 
and got a mule ready,and put me 
into the of a ential 
man, aad, after a glass of liquor, 
for which Madame Agnes was as 
famous as Mrs. Primrose was for 
her gooseberry wine, I parted from 
these kind people, with the wish that 
my stay could for a short time be 

rolonged. I was commissioned to 
bear the — greeting of the 
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rents, a sister and brother, to a 

hter of the family, married toe 

— Conflans. —— 

y guide was accompani 
his son, a boy, to bring ‘back the 
mule from the summit, as it would 
be useless to me in the descent on 
the other side. 

Our ascent was very abrupt, and 
we soon — O e 
vation, ng elose by a 
and then crossing by í wild path 
over a broken and sterile ground. 
Behind us lay the little commune of 
Bardonreche, a green spot enclosed 
within a most savage boundary. 
The nearest mountains were those 
of Touilles, the southern boundary 
of the Val d'Oulx, and the range oa 
the frontiers of France, with which 
we were almost in contact, separated 
by a scarcely perceptible ravine. 
But the finest feature was the rug- 
ged line of snow broken by the as- 
perities of summits from the Vanoise 
to the Mont Genevre, particularl 
to Roche Melon, which towe 
over the mountains between us and 
the vale af Novalese. This enor- 
mous buttress of the Alps rested 
in ificent outline against the 
sky, from the Roche Michael, which 
appeared to be much-lower in com- 
parison than Saussure states it to be, 
to the tame outlines of the Roche 
Melon, as they sink into the Coombe 
of Susa. | 

As we ascended, cloee to the 
mountain sides-on our left, my guide 
told me to look out for chamois, as 
those animals are abundant here; 
but I was not successful. 


aod appeared ito.bave an elevation 
of about 8000 feet; and the keen 
blasts from the north which blew 
— the glaciers of Mont 

bor made me grateful for the 
thought of turning my Mackiniesk 
cloak back to front, which . perfept< 
ly sheltered .me. On the summit, 
which we reached in two hours and 
three quarters from Bardonneche, I 
dismissed the mule, and my guide 
and I began our rapia descent to- 
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wards Savoy. He collected man 
plants and flowers, knew their medi- 
cinal virtues, and told me which was 


— “the sovereign’st thing on earth 
For an inward bruise.” 


We crossed several patches of 
snow; and the bare and scathed 
rocks, and overhanging glaciers of 
the mountains around us presented 
ascene of Alpine magnificence. Far 
below us lay our course to some 

ine forests, which, continuing the 

allon de la Rue, would lead us to 
Modane. In an hour from the sum- 
mit we reached the highest chalets 
on the side of Savoy, and thence de- 
seended to a torrent. For a short 
time only we continued on its banks, 
for it soon sunk intoa d ravine, 
having the path to skirt the preci- 
pices which overhung it in some 
places at an appalling height. The 
whole pass on these precipices was 
strikingly horrible. en we Cross- 
ed, where a few trees only were laid 
across a gulf, the course of a moun- 
tain torrent that rushed below into 


the great stream, the trunks on the ` 


edge without any sort of fence, and 
from which a stone would fall per- 
—— hundreds of feet. Fol- 
wing the course of this savage glen 
down through the forest, we arrived 
at length at a strange building, 
which, under a covered way, more 
like a stable than a place of wor- 
ship, was the celebrated chapel of 
Notre Dame des Charmettes. It is 
raised on walls and arches upon a 
rock which overhangs one of the 
deepest of the lateral gorges. On 
the festa of Notre Dame, August 8, 
mass is performed bere, and it is vi- 
sited by hundreds of devotees from 
Piedmont and Savoy. A new stofe 
bridge has just — 
across the gulf, a single arch of great 
height, I think at least 300 feet. Two 
years ago, rude trunks of trees, as 
m some of the bridges above, formed 
the only means of crossing. A min 
ef Bardonneche on his mule was 
miraculously saved, when his mule 
slipped, fell over, and was dashed 
to pieces. Of course the ugly image 
of Our Lady of Charmettes crossed 
the mind of the man: the miracle 
was hers. The subject was painted, 
and hung up in her chapel asan ex 
voto ; but the commune ungratefully 
determined to prevent her perform- 


| Aug. 


ing another by building this bridge, 
for though the man’s life wus saved, 
he was ruined by the loss of his 
mule. Her patronage did not ex- 
tend to these animals, that being the 
business of St. Anthony, with which 
she did not interfere. They have 
robbed: her of any future oppoitu- 
nity of gaining credit here, by taking 
into their own hands the future 
safety of men and mules, and build- 
ing a good bridge. 

he evening bad closed upon us 
before we reached Notre Dame des 
Charmettes, and it was half-past 
eight before we were comfortably 
housed at the Hétel des Voya 
in the great route to the Mont 
at Modane. 

At midnight it began to rain hard, 
and I congratulated myself — 
being on the right side of the Alps. 
My guide came in the morning to 
gee me before his departure, and 
said ‘that M. Agnes foresaw this 
change in the weather, and had kind- 
ly and considerately hastened my 


e re. 
he Chev. M—— at Ñusa had led 
me to hope that I might meet my 
friend M. de B—— at the fort of 
Lessillon, which if he obtained 
leave of absence, he would pass on 
his way to Geneva. I wrote to him 
at the fort, about a league distant, 
and my mesenger brought a. letter 
from him, though he had left the 
day before, but it was accompanied 
— from one of his brother 
cers, inviting me to accept at the 
fort-a saldier’s welcome, and offer- 
ing to do the honors in his friend’s 
absence. I ordered a char for Lans- 
lebourg, intending as I passed the 
fort to call and make my acknow- 
ledgements. When I drove up to it 
I was received with great hospita- 
lity. There wasa little fete de so- 
ciéte. in the garrison; it- was the 
birth-day of the Baronne, the lady 
of the governor. My new fricnd the 
Chev. S—— promised, if I would 
remain for the day, to drive me him- 
self to Lanslebourg on the morrow. 
I accepted it. My char was sent 
back. I was introduced to the go- 
vernor and party, and passed many 
hours with them most agreeably. 
This fort has been lately re-esta 
lished, and engineers are still em- 
ployed in its restoration. It has a 
most imposing appearance from the 
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great route to ths Cenis, from which 
it is separated by a very narrow ra- 
vine many hundreds of feet deep. 
A zig-zag road leads down to a 
bridge, the Pont de Diable, thrown 
across it. The bridge from above 
is seen far below, and nning the 
black » whilst the bridge itself 
was still a vast height above the 
torrent of the Arc. yond ita fine 
road led up to the fort, and after 
certain ceremonies I was introduced, 
but the great number of sit to 
reach the governor’s dwelling fairly 
tired me. In the evening M. S— 
invited the chief engineers and others 
to meet me in bis quarters. J was 
delighted with the novelty of my 
situation, and retired to sound sleep 
in the barracks. I was roused about 
four o’clock by a terrific thunder- 
storm, which made the darkness of 
the opposite pine forests visible. 
The rain did not cease until the af- 
ternoon. When it cleared off, the 
upper halfof the forests were buried 
in snow. I thought myself particu- 
lariy fortunate in not having stayed 
at Bardonneche. Books and maps, 
and conversation about the sur- 
rounding mountains carried me 
through what otherwise would have 
been a dismal day. About four 
o’clock it cleared enough to en- 
able us to start for Lanslebourg, 
where this hearty soldier left me. 
He crossed the Mont Cenis, and 
rendered himself the same night to 
the garrison of Exilles. 

I had intended, if the weather 
were favorable, to from Lans- 
lebourg to Moutiers by the Col de 
Vanoise and the valley of the Do- 
ran; But at four in the morning 
there was little prospect of the wea- 
ther ee up so as to make such 
a passage . The people thought 
the season broken up, and I sudden- 
ly resolved, as there was a place to 
be had in a voiture about to start 
for Chamberry, to take it as far as 
Aigubelle; and before daylight I 
was packed in, with three undis- 
coverable companions, behind the 
jingling bells of the horses of a vet- 
turino. Daylight, however, soon 
showed me, and my companions’ 
tongues informed me, that I was 
with an elderly Swiss lady and her 
son. They live at Berne, but every 
summer, for pleasure, travel into 
Italy or Germany. My third com- 
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panion was a strange one—the Ca- 
nonico F—— of Cita Vicetico in 
Malta, a knight of the island, but 
having very little of the militant 
about him, except a splendid star of 
the onter, which he wore unseen, 
but showed it, to make us feel his 
importance. He was a squab, vul- 
gar fellow, marked with ‘the small- 
pox, Srey ignoran, and firm 
in the belief that the greatest evil 
that ever befel mankind was the 
discovery of printing. He consider- 
ed that his resolution to encounter 
the dangers of such a — as he 
had undertaken qualified him to 
boast of it, which he did in unmea- 
sured terms. His chief dread had 
been of cold. He had been informed 
of the snows of the Alps, and to 
guard against it he had accumulated 
is clothes as he had approached the 
mountains which he crossed but 
the day before ; and he told us that 
he had on at — a frock-coat, 
two jackets, three waistcoats, two 
shirts, and three pair of pantaloons, 
—and, turnin the ends of them 
removed all doubt of his extraordi- 
nary costume. Shrunk in a corner 
with his hands in his pockets to keep 
them warm, he required some stir- 
ring before he roared, and then it 
was pener ina burst of si 
laughter. He seemed to think 30- 
thing worth looking at but the inte- 
rior of churches ; and several times 
in the day, if we rested in a village, 
he would waddle out in his ward- 
robe to see the church and more 
than once he was threatened by 
the vetturino with being left be- 
hind. As we passed the fort of 
Lessillon, he was sound asleep, or 
pretended to be, to avoid walking, 
which the rest_of the party did, up 
— from — to the fort. 
gave the opportunity of 
looking into the gulph and upon the 
Pont de Diable. I was amused by 
the old lady’s mode of recordin 
her enjoyment of the journey a 
the objects which struck her. I had 
observed that she knitted stockings 
for occupation ; and not long after 
we had rejoined our sleeping part- 
ner, she showed me the letters f° D. 
neatly knitted into her work, which 
she told me meant Pont de Diable, 
and was intended as a reminiscence 
of the fort of Lessillon. 
We slept at La Chambre in a dirty 
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inn. During supper, a young man 
from Turin actually asked me if 
England was not on the frontiers of 
Sardinia; a burst of choking laugh- 
ter from the canonico upset us all; 
the poor fellow saw that he had said 
something ridiculous, but our laugh- 
ter was increased by his reason for 
the inquiry—“ Are they not both 
islands on Po na a Sema 
is between them must they not be on 
each other’s frontiers?” The irre- 
sistible roar of the canonico was in- 
creased, and perfectly illustrated 
the maxim of the philosopher, “ that 
Jaughter is a sudden conception ot 
eminence in ourselves.” 

We started at five the next morn- 
ing, and the dull road was enlivened 
by the old lady’s exposure of the 
canonico’s political and religious 
opinions. He took the unenlightened 
side, as in duty bound. I parted 
with my fellow travellers at Aigue- 
belle, the — haa e he 
was going to England, an i 
to — me there, asked for my 
which J refused him. I had had too 
much of his gd raed by chance to 
seek any more of it by appointment. 

- I immediately en a horse to 

take me to Conflans, with a guide. 
We crossed the Arc, and descended 
along its right bank; then rising 
through some vineyards, and croes- 
ing a hill, which presented some 
beautiful views, particularly down 
the river, we descended into the 
Val Isere. The summit of Mont 
Blanc was a fine object in the dis- 
tance up the valley. 

We had gained the road in the 
Val Isere before we were told that 
the rains of the preceding day had 
destroyed the bridge ‘near Conflans, 
and that it would be almost impos- 
sible to croes the river. We deter- 
mined, however, to try, and conti- 
nued our ascent of the valley, which 
sustained, even up to Conflans, its 
high reputation for fertility in corn, 
wine, fruit, and forest trees. The 
ee ee ee height, 
and all the peasantry appeared to 
be employed in collecting this ne- 
cessary source of the oil, which they 
——— use for cooking and for 

mps. 

On annig at the.bridge of Coats, 
we found that two arches had been 
washed away, and the communica- 
tion there completely cut off. Men 
were preparing tọ restore it. We were 


[ Aug. 


obliged to climb, and lead the horse 
round some most dangerous paths 
on the precipices. At lengh we 
reached the village of La 

above the Fonderie Royale of Con- 
flans, and succeeded in crossi 

a passuge-bout. I reached C 

at half-past four, having bern five 
hours and a half coming trom Aigue- 
belie. The Fréres Geny welcomed 
me asan old friend. I repacked my 
portmanteau, and made — 
ments for my return to Annecy by 
the diligence in the morning. | 

The weather was so bad as to pre- 
yent my knowing more of the road 
to Ugine on my return, thaa I had 
learned of it in the dark oo my way 
to Conflans. The Arly and the 
Monthoux were high from the rains, 
and rushed furiously through their 
valleys. The arenes lowed ihe 
high-road from ing along the 
shores of the lake, and the approach 
to Annecy was a little retarded b 
its overflowing. It had risen — 
from the rains. 

As the next morning was not one 
for the departure of a diligence to 
Geneva, I bargained in the evening 
with a man to take me there for 
eight francs (he had asked me fifteen 
alone). — now to rik @ com- 
panion, who was to pay five, a young 
women, who had arrived with me 
from Ugine. We were to start 
punctually at five. After waiting 
till six, and then going to the remise, 
E found that he was not prepared, 
and was waiting for other custom- 
ers. I declared off, went with the 
porter of the diligence, and 
another man for ten francs to take 
me alone. On my return to the 
Hotel de Geneve, a man came for 
my things, I suspected from the 
first vetturino, und sent him away, 
telling him that it was too late. A 
servant girl said—“ You are in a 
mistake ; this is the brother of the 
man whose char you cngaged this 
morning, not the man of lasi night.” 
He was therefore recalled, and con- 
firmed hor falsehood. He took up 
my things, and we started her. 
On my way we met the porter of the 
diligence, who said I was tricked. 
He seized my things from the man, 
and took them to the right place. 
In half an hour I was fairly out of 
the hands of the Philistines, and oa 
my route to Geneva. 
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iy we consider what powers con- sarily conceive in it two distinct 
stitute the mind itself, separated, natures; or, otherwise expressed, 
as far as we can separate it, from two orders of phenomena—an intel- 
the senses, we find that we neces- lectual nature, anda nature in which 





*We cannot allow ourselves to be drawn into any contro (at present) 
with Correspondents, on any discussions contained in these Papers. Let 
“A Spiritualis:” elsewhere publish his animadversions on us, and, perhaps 
at our leisure, we muy prove him a corporealist. Meanwhile we suggest to 
him that Locke’s direct object was not a metaphysical one. It was an at- 
tempt to reduce the human intellect to useful employment. He t:ought the 
Schools bewildered themselves with unattainable attempts. He therefore 
wished to show whatever could be known. To do this, he had to show 
how ideas are produced in our minds. That is apoyan: but the sub- 
ject which he proposed to treat, which he undertook to investigate, is tho 
matter of our knowledge. The Schools, we are to presume, were will. 
ing to argue about any thing, without ever asking whether such know- 
could have any ground, i. e., could have an origin in our minds. 
Those — on the other hand, who study faculties, are phy- 
siologists of the mind: they wish to know it as a living being, with 
powers. That is properly psychology. a an ultimate result of 
their studies may be to determine the grounds and limits of human 
thought; but that is not what they expressly aim at: ‘they wish to know 
this living nature, such as it breathes in its place in the universe, as 
they might any other existence, subject to their inspection. And they will 
be glad of any good consequences of their knowledge, without pretending 
to determine exactly what they may be, But it would rather seem that 
moral government of the mind, and moral power, must be more in their 
contemplation, than ascertaining and methodizing the’ laws of human 
science. We think that Reid belonged to neither one class nor the other, 
but to both. Some of his inquiries belong exclusively to the last, to psy- 
chology. This, however, we may say, th t since his time, the bent of in- 
quiry in Scotland has been to the physiology of the mind—that this has 
been cultivated there more than other branches—there, more than in other 
countries. And this bent Reid probably gave. Asto the comparative utility 
of the two methods, they have each their separate due utility, and afford no 
ground of comparison. Some people say there are yet no results. In the lst 
place. who is it that is qan to pronvunce! In the 2d place, results of 
what species? In the 8d place, do they mean that not more is now known 
on the subject than was before anybody ever set pen to paper on the sub- 
ject ? We say there is. Fourthly, do they mean that even id and Stewart 
ve made nothing but abortive attempts, therefore nobody can ever do any 
thing? Fifthly,do they mean, that their writings have not fixed strong 
attention on the subject, and that, if out of that study which they have 
enjoined and commenced, another shall proceed and make discovery, they 
have not helped him? Sixthly, they s on a subject of which they are ut- 
terly,and in every point unable to pronounce--being so very ignorant. Lastly, 
they do not understand the real course of human knowledge ; which is light 
first, and fruits ages afterwards. We have no doubt, that what is commonly 
said of the ungrounded speculations of the Schools is true : for it is but a due 
and necessary of the history of the human mind. It was a period to 
be gone through. Its character is this. Man, feeling power in his reason, 
and in his own mind fulness of knowledge—for all thet he has been tau ght, 
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active will, and the sensibility to ever, we: 
pleasure and pain, are joined. How- this las 
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however grounded, as well as all that he ha:: 
ledge—cannot suspect a cause why his reat 
should not divine the secrets of the world’: 
study he learns the late lesson of a sceptic. 
standing. -He therefore speculates, and arguer! 
He errs: not because he despises nature ait 
gines falsely, that he already possesses ther. 
prehend the large truth that he desires; and? 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, wh: 
an Unsupported, unsubstantial philosophy. . 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Scho: 
gism. The Greeks, before Aristotle, and - 
ag ey the same in natural philosophy :-—the 
in full possession of the necessary knowleds: 
infer. But our Schoolmen a double - 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their . 
It hud been more easy, then, for them ta ha: 
their — of reasoning: for each ma‘ 
knowledge was drawn lying con:inually befe 
you might have said that every line he read. 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indeec 
with the authority of mighty names, and a t- 
tween him and nature, to compare the, ar. 
which he found in bis understanding, v. 
human knowledge, created existence, and . 
Why should he call in question the acc. 
was h :ir, or imagine the human mind had. 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of a r 
convinced, by its unfruitful efforts, that ' 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a rew 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and ns 
it had imagined; and that it must first «1° 
patient love, and that then slowly the for. 
to it; he announced, and presided over " 
vidual mind conceived that it might its: 
ultimate discovery which human reason s. 
the mind of the species can make ulti: 
be made—and that all the single spir- 
a to the sweeping progress. All this : 
that the origin of our knowledge should . 
fact, what was to be done :—the great wt 
intellect; and which yet lies before . 
being one of the early and distinguishec . 
doing continually, but endeavoring to ' 
its airy elements, by a comparison with }. 
knowledges to its otigin, and verifying ar! 
method of Locke and Reid, we may obs: 
man mind two ways. You may take its ł. 
out inquiring how it arose, exaniine the ° 
is rather a logical than a metaphysical’ f —— 
the bottom of our idea of virtue, some €e | —— 
all virtues, and the same to all understa 
which nobody, as far as appears, has- 
any one should apan that, extricatiy t pe S eee T EE 
with which it is mixed up, he would merely perform an operation vu 
our existing ideas, without inquiring into the history of their production 
and growth. It would be an analysis merely. Much of this there is in 
Locke. But, on the other had, it is clear, that whem a man comes to 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
and pain—volition, which is neither 
the sensibility to pleasure and pain, 
nor * intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pyin, which is nel- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of a mind. We can- 
not in thought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essen'ial to our 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. e can 
conceive vur mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know that a great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- 
tation of our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling, might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 


then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awakene e 
say, that there is KIRE a A 
ent with our conception of the e 
sential mind in such a,notion. | We 
can believe that the mind might he 
otherwise awakened, its tho. ghts 
otherwise founded, than by and ip 
sensation—retuining its essential fa. ` 
culties in some respects under a 
different form. Therefore we de. 
tach sensation. Itis a fact given by 
an accidental condition, not an es- 
sentially constitutive power. Pain 
and pleasure are not necessary to 
sensation. Specific sensation is ne- 
cessary—as blue,’ yellow, cold. 
These are the sensation. We do not 
even know what the pleasure and 
p:uin are—whether they are given 
with the sensation, or added by our 
mind, There may he some reason to 
think the latter in all cases—as light 
seems to become ; rateful rincipally 
as an essential emblem of life, dark- 
ness the reverse, su pressive or an- 
nihilative of life. PEveù its naked 
elementary primitive pleasure, the 
simple excitation, may be conceiv- 
ed rather as added by the mind, than 
included in the sensation. This 
would reduce sensation rather to 
what might be called forms of affec- 
tion; which indeed makes it ruther 
of intellect, for intellect is the cog- 
nizer of all forms. And that 
rather to be the old notign of sensa- 
tion, that it is a subject given to in- 
tellect. It is numbered among the 
intellectual faculties. _ 

l Sensation is understood that 
simple feeling which is experienced 





bound the subjects of human inquiry, by showing how in nature the hu- 


man mind does, and can become 


he is then about a very different affair, and is then psych 


of the matter of its knowledge, 
ologizing. ne is 


seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between whit he is then 
doing, and what Reid does, we can draw no distinction. No satisfactory 
exposition, to take a single instance, can be given of the origin of human 


than into 


knowledge which does not include an explanation of the laws of belief. 
And what is more purely a faculty question! Therefore, how much 
more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challenge 
particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific ideas, 
ral metaphysics, is of no moment, he rests u 
peychological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. And 
perbaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, to class him 
swexactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of his 
_Z4work, is to rest our knowledge universally o2 psychological grouuds ; and 
, Ahat the distinction of it from others, is merely that he bas been led 


n the general 


by an 


accidental direction of his purpose (that is, from writing not simply as an 
inquirer, but as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration of 
general doctrine by particular examples. 
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however grounded, as well as all that he ha:: 
ledge—cannot suspect a cause why his reac 
should not divime the secrets of the worlc. 
study he learns the late lesson of a sceptia 
standing. He therefore speculates, and argue: 
He errs: not because he despises nature ai 
gines falsely, that he already possesses then. 
hend the large truth that he desires; and? 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, wh- 
an Unsupported, unsubstantial philosophy. - 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Scho 
gism. The Greeks, before Aristotle, and . 
es the same in natural philosophy :—the 
in full possession of the necessary knowled;: 
infer. But our Schoolmen had a double « 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their . 
It hud been more easy, then, for them to ha: 
their grounds of reasoning: for each ma 
knowledge was drawn lying con:inually befe 
you might have said that every line he reac: 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indee«. 
with the authority of mighty names, and a l- 
tween him and nature, to compare the, ar 
which he found in bis understanding, v. 
human knowledge, created existence, and 
Why should he call in question the acc. 
was h :ir, or imagine the human mind had. 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of as 
convinced, by its unfruitful efforts, that: 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a rew- 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and n. 
it had imagined; and that it must first 1 
patient love, and that then slowly the for: 
to it; he announced, and presided over : 
vidual mind conceived that it might its: 
ultimate discovery which human reason < 
the mind of the species can make ulti: 
be made—and that all the single spirt 
aid to the sweeping progress. All this: 
that the origin of our knowledge should 
fact, what was to be done :—the great w 
intellect; and which yet lies before : 
being one of :he early and distinguishec 
doing continually, but endeavoring to ° 
its airy elements, by a comparison with :- 
knowledge to its of and verifying ar: 
method of Locke and Reid, we may oha- 
nian mind two ways. You may take its i. 
out inquiring how it arose, exaniine the : 
is rather a logical than a metaphysical ` 
the bottom of our idea of virtue, some € 
all virtues, and the same to all underste 
which nobody, as far as appears, has , 
any one should expuune that, extricatit t — — T 
with which it is mixed up, he would mercly perfi orm an operation upon 
our existing ideas, without inquiring into the history of their production 
and growth. It would be an analysis merely. Much of this there is in 
Locke. But, on the other had, it is clear, that when a man comes to 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
and pain—volition, which is neither 
the sensibility to pleasure and pain, 
nor — intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pain, which is nel- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of a mind. We can- 
not in thought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essen'ial to our 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. e can 
conceive vur mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know that a great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- 
tation of our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling, might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 
then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awakened, e 
suy, that there fake ae . 
ent with our conception of the 
sential mind in such a notion. we 
can believe that the mind might be 
otherwise awakened, its tho.ghts 
otherwise founded, than by and io 
sensation—retuining its essential fa. ` 
culties in some respects under a 
different form. Therefore we de. 
tach sensation. Itis a fact given by 
an accidental condition, not an es- 
sentially constitutive power. Pain 
and pleasure are not necessary to 
sensation. Specific sensation is ne- 
cessary—as blue,’ yellow, cold. 
These are the sensation. We do not 
even know what the pleasure and 
p:uin are—whether they are given 
with the sensation, or added by our 
mind, There may he some reason to 
think the latter in all cases—as light 
seems to become + rateful principally 
as an essential emblem of life, dark- 
ness the reverse, suppressive or an- 
nihilative of life. Even its naked 
elementary primitive pleasure, the 
simple excitation, may be conceiv- 
ed rather asadded by the mind, than 
included in the sensation. This 
would reduce sensation rather to 
what might be called forms of affec- 
tion; which indeed makes it ruther 
of intellect, for intellect is the cog- 
nizer of all forms. And that seeme 
rather to be the old notign of sensa- 
tion, that it is a subject given to in- 
tellect. It is numbered among the 
intellectual faculties. - 

By Sensation is understood that 
simple feeling which is experienced 





bound the subjects of human inquiry, by showing how in nature the hu- 


man mind does, and can become 


he is then about a very different affair, and is then psych 


of the matter of its knowledge, 
ologizing. neis 


seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between whut he in then 
doing. and what Reid dues, we can draw no distinction. No satisfactory 
exposition, to take a single instance, can be given of the origin of human - 
knowledge which does not include an explaination of the laws of belief. 
Aod what is more purely a faculty question! Therefore, how much 
more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challenge 
particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific ideus, 
$ than into ral metaphysics, is of no moment, he —— the general 
pey chological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. And 
perkaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, to class him 
exactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of his 
=gwork, is to rest our knowledge universally on psychological grouuds ; and 
t the distinction of it from others, is merely that he bas been led by an 
accidental direction of his purpose (that is, from writing not simply ua an 
inquirer, bat as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration of 
general doctrine by particular examples. 
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however grounded, as well as all fhat he ha: 
ledge—cannot suspect a cause why his reak 
should not divine the secrets of the worlc. 


mi 


es, falsely, that he already possesses then. 
— the large truth that he desires; and! 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, wh: 
an Unsupported, unsubstantial philosophy. * 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Scho. 
gism. The Greeks, before Aristotle, and . 
mg are the same in natural philosophy :—the 
in full possession of the — knowled;: 
infer. But our Schoolmen had a double : 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their . 
It hud been more easy, then, for them to ha’ 
their — of reasoning: for each ma 
knowledge was drawn lying con:inually befr 
you might have said that every line he reac: 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indeec. 
with the authority of mighty names, and al: 
tween him and nature, to compare the, ar 
which he found in bis understanding, v. 
human knowledge, created existence, and . 
Why should he call in question the acc: 
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was h :ir, or imagine the human mind had: f — 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of at | — a — 
convinced, by its unfruitful efforts, that: | ———~— _= 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a rew | —— ea) = 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and n. | —_— N = 
it had imagined; and that it must first :ı | —————— = 
patient love, and that then slowly the for: | ——— = 
to it; be announced, and presided over : | —— —— — — 
vidual mind conceived that it might its) | — — = 
ultimate discovery which human reason & | — — 
the mind of the species can make ulti | _ — In = 
be made—and that all the single spir: OCU 

id to the sweeping progress. All this: | ———_ 

at the origin of our knowledge should į} — — 

fact, what was to be done :—the great ws | ————— 

intellect; and which yet lies before © | — — 
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doing continually, but endeavoring to: | — — 

its airy elements, by a Coupa raa with- | — — 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
and pain—volition, which is neither 
the sensibility to pleasure and pain, 
nor ret intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pin, which is nel- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of a mind. We can- 
not in thought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essen'ial to our 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. e can 
conceive vur mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know thata great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- 
tation of our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling, might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 


then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awaken e 
say, that thcre Fae 
ent with our conception of the 
sential mind in such g,notion. ` 
can believe that the mind migh 
otherwise awakened, its tho., 
otherwise founded, than by an 
sensation—retuining its essential 
culties in some respects unde 
different form. Therefore we 
tach sensation. Itis a fact given 
an accidental condition, not an 
sentially constitutive power. P 
and pleasure are not necessary 
sensation. Specific sensation is 
cessary—as blue,’ yellow, c 
These are the sensation. We do 
even know what the pleasure ı 
p:ün are—whether they are gi 
with the sensation, or added by 
mind, There may he some reasur 
think the latter in all cases—as li 
seems to become + rateful prine pi 
as an essential emblem of life. du 
ness the reverse, suppressive or 
nihilative of life. ven its nal 
elementary primitive pleasure, 
simple excitation, may be conce 
ed rather as added by the mind, tl 
included in the sensation. 1 
would reduce sensation rather 
what might be called forms of afi 
tion ; which indeed makes it rut 
of intellect, for intellect is the c 
nizer of all forms. And that see 
rather to be the old notion of sen 
tion, that it is a subject given to 
tellect. It is numbered among 
intellectual faculties. . 

By Sensation is understood t 
simple feeling which is experien 
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jec IE: ry, OY ing he 


of the matter of its knowled 


he is then about a very different affair, and is then psychologizing. sı 
seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between what he ia tt 
doing. and what Reid does, we can draw no distinction. No satisfacy 
exposition, to take a single instance, can be given of the origin of hun 
knowledge which does not include an explanation of the laws of bel 
Aod what is more purely a faculty question! Therefore, how m 
more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challer 
particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific ide 
than into ral metaphysics, is of no moment; he rests upoan the gene 
psychological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. A 
perbaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, 40 class | 
exactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of 

k, is to rest our knowledge universally o2 psychological grouuds ; c 
Ahat the distinction of it from others, is merely that he has been led by 
eccidental direction of his purpose (that is, from writing not simply us 
inquirer, bat as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration 
general doctrine by particular examples. 
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to ever, wi 
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however grounded, as well as all that he ha: 
ledge—cannot suspect a cause why his reac 
should not divine the secrets of the worlc 
study he learns the late lesson of a sceptia 
standing. He therefore speculates, and argue:. 
He errs: not because he despises nature a< 
gines falsely, that he already then 
prehend the large truth that he desires; and: 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, wh- 
an Unsupported, unsubstantial philosophy. * 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Scho 
gism. The Greeks, before Aristotle, and . 
ctly the same in natural philosophy :—the 
in full possession of the necessary knowled; 
infer. But our Schoolmen had a double . 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their . 
It hud been more easy, then, for them ta ha’ 
their grounds of reasoning: for each ma 
knowledge was drawn lying con:inually befi 
you might have said that every line he-reac: 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indeec. 
with the authority of mighty names, and a}: 
tween him and nature, to compare the, a! 
which he found in bis understanding, v. 
human knowledge, created existence, and . 
Why should he call in question the acc. 
was h:ir, or imagine the human mind had. 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of at 
convinced, by its unfruitful efforts, that: 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a rew 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and n- 
it had imagined; and that it must first 1 
patient love, and that then slowly the for: 
to it; be announced, and presided over ! 
vidual mind conceived that it might its: 
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be made—and that all the sna spirs 
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and growth. It would be an analysis merely. 
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Locke. But, on the other had, it is clear, that when a man comes to 
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two; and say that we find in the mind so awakened, Byt we 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- suy, that there is nothing inconsigf- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure ent with our conception of the e 
aod pain—volition, which is neither sential mind in such a notion. W 
_ the sensibility to pleasure and pain, can believe that the mind might he 
nor yet intellect—and the sensibility otherwise awakened, its thoughts 
o pleasure and pain, which is nei- otherwise founded, than by and io 
ther intellect nor volition. These sensation—retuining its essential fa, 
three things we do find, and more culties in some respects under a 
than these we do not find, essential different form. Therefore we de. 
to our notion of a mind. We can- tachsensation. Itisa fact given by 
not in thought dissever any one of an accidental condition, not an es- 
these from our mind, and say that sentially constitutive power. Puin 
what remains isstill our mind. Give and pleasure are not necessary to 
these three, and our mind is given. sensation. Specific sensation ig ne- 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- cessary—as blue,’ yellow, cold. 
ing altogether different. It cannot These are the sensation. We do not 
be considered as essen'ial to our even know what the pleasure and 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- p:in are—whether they are given 
| pending on the contingency of its with the sensation, or added by our 
| mortal union with matter. Wecan mind, There may he some reason to 
| conceive our mind without it, still think the latter in all cases—as light 
' as the same essential mind. Yet, seems to become ; rateful principally 
' when we pass from what we are led as an essential emblem of life, dark- 
| to believe of the nature—supposing ness the reverse, suppressive or an- 
| there to be no error—to what we nihilative of life. Even its naked 
observe ,of the facts of our mind, elementary primitive pleasure, the 
we certainly know thatagreatnum- simple excitation, may be conceiv- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- ed rather asadded by the mind, than 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- included in the sensatipn. This 
tation of our mind which we know would reduce sensation rather to 
be without matter and senses. It is what might be called forms of affec- 
not without them. Our present tion; which indeed makes it ruther 
mind is not without sensation. That of intellect, for intellect is the cog- 
is a fact, following from our birth; nizer ofall forms. And that 
and it is very true that we cannot rather to be the old notign of sensa- 
imagine what that substitute for sen- tion, that it is a subject given to in- 
sation is by which our intellect and tellect. It is numbered among the 
feeling, might have been awakened, intellectual faculties. | 
if not by sensation. We cannot, By Sensation is understood that 
then, conceive actually that other simple feeling which is experienced 
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bound the subjects of human inquiry, by showing how in nature the hu- 
. man mind does, and can become possessed of the matter of its knowledge, 
| he is then about a very different affair, and is then psychologizing. qeis 
| seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between whit he ia then 
' doing, and what Reid does, we can draw no distinction. No satisfactory 
' exposition, to take a single instance, can be given of the origin of human - 
knowledge which does not include an explanation of the laws of belief. 
Aod what is more purely a faculty question! Therefore, how much 
more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challenge 
- į particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific ideas, 
4 than into general metaphysics, is of no moment; he rests upon the general 
psychological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. And 
perbaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, to class him 
exactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of his 

k, is to rest our knowledge universally o2 psychological grouuds ; and 
that the distinction of it from others, is merely that he bas been led by an 
eccidental direction of bis purpose (that is, from writing not simply us an 
inquirer, bat as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration of 
general doctrine by particular examples. 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
aod pain—volition, which is neither 
the sensibility to pleasure and pain, 
nor yet intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pin, which is nel- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of & mind. We can- 
not in thought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essen'ial to our 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. e can 
conceive vur mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know that a great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- 
tation of our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling, might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 


then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awakened, . e 
say, that there ee : 
ent with our conception of the e 
sential mind in such a notion. e 
can believe that the mind might 
otherwise awakened, its tho.ghts 
otherwise founded, than by and in 
sensation—retuining its esvential fae 
culties in some respects under a 
different form. Therefore we de. 
tach sensation. It is a fact given by 
an accidental condition, not an es- 
sentially constitutive power. Pain 
and pleasure are not necessary to 
sensation. Specific sensation is ne- 
cessary—as blue,‘ yellow, cold. 
These are the sensation. We do not 
even know what the pleasure and 
p:un are—whether they are given 
with the sensation, or added by our 
mind, There may he some reason to 
think the latter in all cases—ay light 
seems to become ; rateful rincipally 
as an essential emblem of life. dark- 
ness the reverse, suppressive or an- 
nihilative of life. Even its naked 
elementary primitive pleasure, the 
simple excitation, may be conceiv- 
ed rather as added by the mind, than 
included in the sensation. This 
would reduce sensation rather to 
what might be called forms of affec- 
tion; which indeed makes it ruther 
of intellect, for intellect is the cag- 
nizer of all forms. And that seems 
rather to be the old notign of sensa- 
tion, that it is a subject given to in- 
tellect. It is numbered among the 
intellectual faculties. _ 

_ By Sensation is understood that 
simple feeling which is experienced 
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he is then about a very different affair, and is then psychologizing. qei 
seeking the laws of action of the living soul, and between whit ne in then 


doing. and what 


Reid doves, we can draw no distinction. No satisfactory 
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knowledge which does not include an explanation of the laws of belief. 
And what is more purely a faculty question! Therefore, how much 
more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challenge 
particular subjects of disquisition) into the investigation of specific ideus, 
than into ral metaphysics, is of no moment, he rests upon the general 
peychological metaphysics, which embrace all his paricular ideas. And 
perbaps the most enlarged way of speaking of him might be, 30 class him 
exactly with Reid, and the psychologists; to say that the object of his 
k, is to rest our knowledge universally oa psychological grouuds ; and 
t the distinction of it from others, is merely that he bas been led by an 
accidental direction of his purpose (that is, from writing not simply as an 
inquirer, bat as an antagonist), to run much more into the illustration of 
doctyine by particular examples. 
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active will, and the sensibility to ever, we may go farther, and resolve 
pleasure and pain, are joined. How- this last order of phenomena into 





however grounded, as well as all that he has seen, is, to his belief, know- 
edge—cannot suspect a cause why his reason, studying his knowledge, 
should not divise the secrets of the world, till after ages of ineffectual 
study he learns the late lesson of a sceptical criticism of his under- 
standing. He therefore speculates, and argues boldly upon what he knows. 
He errs: not because he despises nature and facts, bnt because he ima- 
gines, falsely, that he already possesses them. His few data do not com- 
prehend tie large truth that he desires; and therefore confidently seeking 
the truth in them, he will make, not find, what he seeks: he will build up 
an Unsupported, unsubstantial — It is, therefore, a great enor to 
ascribe the unreal speculations of the Schools to Aristotle and the Syllo- 
i The Greeks, before Aristotle, and after, without him, had done 
ctly the same in natural philosophy :—they never doubted but they were 
in full possession of the necessary knowledge, and proceeded too soon to 
infer. But our Schoolmen a double source of error ; for they had 
books in addition. The Greeks drew their knowledge fresh from nature. 
It hud been more easy, then, for them to have detected the insufficiency of 
their prounds of reasoning: for each man had the book from which his 
knowledge was drawn lying con:inually before him, the book of nature, and 
you might have said that every line he read should have shown him that he 
yet knew nothing. But it was hard, indeed, for a scholastic philosopher, 
with the authority of mighty names, and a boundless antiquit sensing be- 
tween him and nature, to compare, the, ample masses of believed facts 
which he found in bis understanding, with the true archetype of all 
humán knowledge, created existence, and to ascertain their insufficiency. 
Why should he call in question the accumulated science to which he 
was h :ir, or imagine the human mind had any thing to do but to advance ? 
Lord Bacon stood at the dawning of a new period:. when that mind, 
convinced, by its unfruitful efforts, that there was some fallacy in the 
basis of its procedure, must undergo a revolution ; and discover that na- 
ture was far mightier, and vaster, and more profoundly enveloped than 
it had imagined ; and that it must first embrace nature with long and 
patient love, and that then slowly the forms of truth would begin to arise 
to it; he announced, and presided over the change. Formerly, the indi- 
vidual mind conceived that it might itself, by vast effurt, achieve the 
ultimate discovery which human reason sought. Our belief is, that only 
the mind of the species can make ultimate discovery, if that is ever to 
be made—and that all the single spirit can do is to contribute a little 
id to the sweeping progress. this being true, it was w requisite 
at the origin of our knowledge should be inquired into. This was, in 
fact, what was to be done :—the great work which lay before the human 
intellect; and which yet lies before it. Locke had the happiness of 
being one of :he early and distinguished laborers. But what else are we 
doing continually, but endeavoring to resolve ungrounded opinion into 
its airy elements, by a — with reality : that is, bringing back our 
knowledge to its origin, and verifying or rejecting it? With respect tothe 
method of Locke and Reid, we may observe that you may treat the bu- 
nian mind two ways. You may take its knowledge as it exists; and with- 
out inquiring how it arose, exaniine the relations among its ideas—which 
is rather a — than a metaphysical inquiry. For instance, there is at 
the bottom of our idea of virtue, some egsential idea, which is the same in 
all virtues, and the same to all understandings probably, or nearly so; but 
which nobody, as far as appears, has yet succeeded in stating. Now, if 
any one should expound that, extricating it from the confusion of thoughts, 
with which it is mixed up, he would merely perform an operation u 
our existing ideas, without inquiring into the history of their production 
and growth. It would be an analysis — Much of this there is in 
Locke. But, on the other had, it is clear, when a man comes to 
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two; and say that we find in the 
mind intellect, which is neither vo- 
lition, nor the sensibility to pleasure 
and pain—voulition, which is neither 
the rom to pleasure and ain, 
nor ye intellect—and the sensibility 
to pleasure and pain, which is nel- 
ther intellect nor volition. These 
three things we do find, and more 
than these we do not find, essential 
to our notion of a mind. We can- 
Not in tuought dissever any one of 
these from our mind, and say that 
what remains is still our mind. Give 
these three, and our mind is given. 
Sensation seems to be on a foot- 
ing altogether different. It cannot 
be considered as essen'ial to our 
mind, but it is accidental to it—de- 
pending on the contingency of its 
mortal union with matter. e can 
conceive vur mind without it, still 
as the same essential mind. Yet, 
when we pass from what we are led 
to believe of the nature—supposing 
there to be no error—to what we 
observe of the facts of our mind, 
we certainly know that a great num- 
ber of these facts are sensible im- 
pressions ; nor could that manifes- 
tation ef our mind which we know 
be without matter and senses. It is 
not without them. Our present 
mind is not without sensation. That 
is a fact, following from our birth; 
and it is very true that we cannot 
imagine what that substitute for sen- 
sation is by which our intellect and 
feeling, might have been awakened, 
if not by sensation. We cannot, 
then, conceive actually that other 
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mind so awakened, Rut we 
say, that there is nothing inconsigt- 
ent with our conception of the eg, 
sential mind in such a notion. We 
can believe that the mind might he 
otherwise awakened, its tho.ghts 
otherwise founded, than by and ia 
sensation—retuining its essential fa. 
culties in some respects under a 
different form. Therefore we de. 
tach sensation. Itis a fact given by 
an accidental condition, not an es- 
sentially constitutive power. Puin 
and pleasure are not necessary to 
sensation. Specific sensation ig ne- 
cessary—as blue,‘ yellow, cold. 
These are the sensation. We do not 
even know what the pleasure and 
p:in are—whether they are given 
with the sensation, or added by our 
mind, There may he some reason to 
think the latter in all cases—as light 
seems to bs ¿rateful principally 
as am essential emblem of life. dark- 
ness the reverse, suppressive or an- 
nihilative of life. Even its naked 
elementary primitive pleasure, the 
simple excitation, may be conceiy- 
ed rather as added by the mind, than 
included in the sensation. This 
would reduce sensation rather to 
what might be called forms of affec- 
tion; which indeed makes it ruther 
of intellect, for intellect is the cag- 
nizer of all forms. And that 
rather. to be the old notion of sensa- 
tion, that it is a subject given to in- 
tellect. It is numbered among the 
intellectual faculties. _ 

_ By Sensation is understood that 
simple feeling which is experienced 
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more Locke might be led by his direct object—(which was to challenge 
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than into general metaphysics, is of no moment, he rests upon the general 
psy chological metaphysics, which embrace all his particular ideas. And 
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by the mind when its proper object 

is applied to any oue of the organs 

of sense: as, when the tongue is 

impressed with taste—the hand by 

Ho ee of another body—the eye 
ight. 

Xn covery act of Sensation, three 
things must concur: the presence 
of an external object impressing the 
organ of sense—a change produced 
in the state of the organ by that im- 
pression—and lastly, a feeling in the 
mind arising immediately from that 
organic affection. . 

Of the necessity of the presence 
of the object to the organ, we mere- 
ly remurk, that in all the senses 
alike, the real object of sensation is 
immediately present to the organ. 
In taste, in smell, in touch, we 
are of ourselves aware of it. With 
respect to the other two senses, we 

uire the instruction of philoso- 
phy, which discovers, that in sight, 
the real object of the sense, is light 
resent at the visual nerve; and in 
earing, the vibrating particles of 
air, or some yet more subtle fluid, 
present in the ear, remote as sounds 
themselves seem to be—and in so 
many opposite directions, as, for 
example, echo reve rberated among 
mountains. Jn all alike, there is 
immediate conta::t of the external 
object causing the sensation with 
the organ of sense. 

Secondly, we cannot doubt that 
when the impression of the object 
ix made upon the organ, there takes 
place some change in the state of 
tnose nerves, which are spread over 
the organ to receive sensation. 
What that change may be we have 
n> means to know. That a change 
in:conceivably minute is sufficient, 
we may judge from the eye, where 
innumerable sensations are present 
at once from innumerable objects, 

#2d yet no confusion takes place. 
l; the change arising from each se- 
parate sensation were not of the mi- 
natest kind, they must inevitably 
tin into confusion with and destroy 
ene another. 

Thirdly, this minute change in 
the state of the nerve is immediately 
attended with that feeling in the 
vind to which we give the name of 
sunsation. At this point we are lost 
ut once in mystery. Thus far we 
can trace the connections of material 
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nature ; beyond this the next step is 
that union of mind with matter, 
which we know to have place, and 
of which we know nothing more. 
Upon the touch of certain particles 
on its nerve the mind feels—in each 
organ it feels with a sensation pecu- 
liar and distinct from that of all the 
others; but why the affection of 
those different or should com- 
municate such different feelings to 
the mind, or why the changes of the 
nerve should be felt in the mind at 
all, is what no philosophy has ever 
yet explained, nor, we feel well as- 
sured, ever will. 

The distinction between Sensation 
and Perception was first clearly laid 
down by Reid, folluwing out the 
speculations of Berkeley ; for in the 
systems of all the other philosophers, 
till this time, they were, we believe, 
generally confounded. He first 
explained that sensation, simply 
considered, imp ies neither the con- 
ception nor the belief of any object. 
It supposes merely a sentient being, 
and a certain manner in which that 
being is affected. Perception im- 

lies an immediate conviction and 

elief of something external, diffe- 
rent both from the mind that per- 
ceives, and from the act of percep- 
tion. But every perception is con- 
joined with the sensation tbat is pro- 
per to it; the one being the si 
and the other the thing signified by 
it. They therefore coalesce in our 
imagination, and appear to us as one 
simple operation. 

This is the view which was given 
by Reid, and which since his time, 
has been generally received. To 
account for this difference, how- 
ever, in the two acts of the mind, 
Reid thought it necessary to esta- 
blish the existence of a separate fa- 
culty of perception. Inthe analysis 
that we shall give under the senses 
of touch and sight, of the processes 
by which the notions uliar to 
those senses are gradually acquired, 
it will be seen how the facts of per- 
ception may be sd waa without 
having recourse to the supposition of 
any such independent faculty. ‘There 
is indeed nothing more included 
under the notion of perception, than 
the suggestion by the sensation im- 
mediately present to the mind, of 
that knowledge which it had for- 
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merly acquired by other means, 
with respect to the same object by 
whieh it is now affected. 

- Tius, the sensation of fragrance 
takes place in the organ of smell, 
and immediately the notion of the 
particular flower is su ed from 
which that fragrance has already 
been found to proceed, and the mind 
ascribes to that cause the affection 
of its sense. It is to account for this 
immediate reference of the sensa- 
tion to its cause, that Reid thought 
it necessary to suppose a separate 
faculty ; yet nothing more seems ne- 
eessary in order to explain the fact 
than the knowledge previously ac- 
quired, and the law of association b 
which it is immediately —— 
The ear is affected by sound. If we 
had no experience of the production 
of the sound, it would appear to us 
a simple affection of the ear, and 
nothing more; but, accustomed as 
we are to the effects’of sonorous bo- 
dies, we refer the affection, upon the 
strength of our experience, to its 
per cause. ` So, too, in that remark- 
able class of our perceptions, those 
of touch, by which we first obtain the 
conception of external objects, and 
in those of sight, which, as percep- 
tions are derived from the knowledge 
of touch alone, the mind in every 
ease makes the reference of the pre- 
sent sensation to its cause, in Virtue 
of the knowledge it has already col- 
lected, which is in all cases, sufficient 
to account directly for the phenome- 
non, without the supposition of any 
peculiar intellertual power. 

It appears therefore to us that 
the merit of Reid lay in defining 
the distinction between mere sensa- 
tion and that state of mind which 
includes a knowledge of its cause ; 
but that his error lay in attributin 
sach knowledge to a faculty called 

rception, which we conceive 

t no account nas been, or can be 
given, so as to distinguish it from 
those complicated processes or ope- 
rations of mind which are necessary 
for the formation of distinct percep- 
tions of the. qualities of external 
objects. 

Of sensation in its simple ele- 
mentary state, it is very difficult to 
us to conceive, because our present 
experience of sensation is always, or 
almost always, complicated with 
acts of the mind; and the first 
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sensations, which were received 
simple and unmixed, belong to that 
period of our life of which we have 
no remembrance. 

The sensations which we at pre- 
sent know in the state nearest to their 
origmal simplicity, appear to be 
those of taste and smell. Yet it is 
evident that we do not ever, or 
scarcely ever, either taste or smell, 
without immediately conceiving 
some particular cause of the taste 
or smell; in those we know, refer- 
ring them to such or such a sub- 
stance; in those we do not know, 
imagining at least the kind of sub- 
stance from whioh they may pro- 
ceed, and this does not appear to 
us as a subsequent act of the mind ; 
but the conception of the known 
substance is so blended with the 
physical impression, that at once we 
say, for example, we taste bread, or 
that we smell mignonette. It a 
pears to us at the moment as if the 
sense discerned the substance ; but 
on reflection we know that this is 
impossible. The sense can only re- 
ceive the flavor, or the odor. 
The knowledge of the specific sub- 
stance must be superadded from 
other sources; but that knowled 
is so immediately and intimately 
united with the sensation, that it ap- 
pans to be included in it. Now it 

by separating from the impres- 
sion, -as it is now made upon the 
mind, all that we can distinctly as- 
certain to be adventitious, that we 
obtain the conception of the simple 
original elementary impression of 
sense or sensation. 

‘Buch we may conceive to be the 
first impressions which touched the 
yet uninstructed sense. If we sup- 
pose that into the organs of taste of 
the child was conveyed some sub- 
stance which could affect them with 
no other impression than that of 
sweetnessa liquid, let it be P 
posed, anil therefore undistinguish- 
able to the touch—we can under- 
stand that there would be to the 
mind nothing but the mere impres- 
sion of sweetness—no suggestion of 
any exteinal substance; just as we 
can conceive an odor visiting the 
sense of smell suggesting nothing 
beyond itself to the mind—a mere 
affection of smell—a mere con- 
sciousness to the mind of its own 
sensation. 
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The same may be examined in. 
other senses—in hearing for in- 
stance. 

We hear; and immediately it ap- 
pears to us as if our ear distin- 
guished not merely its own impres- 


- sion, but tne cause also of the sound. 


We hear the wind, a man speaking, 
the ringing of a metalic substance, 
the sound of a musical string, the 
song of a bird, a clock striking. In 
all these sounds, the idea of the 
source of sound arises in the mind 
in such instantaneous combination 
with the mere physical impression on 
the ear, that it scems to us, for the 
moment, as if we heard that which 
indeed it is not possible for us to 
hear ; as if an intimation were con- 
veyed to us through the ear, which 
in truth springs .up in the mind 
itself. For if we reflect what it is 
that the ear conveys to the mind, 
we know well that it conveys to it 
no knowledge but the mere impres- 


sion of a vibration produced within 


itself by the appulse of vibrations 
external to itself—the sound merely, 
swelling, lasting, or dying away, is 
all, we well know, that it is possible 
for the ear to receive. e know 
this so well, that when we dwell 
on this distinction, it begins to ap- 
pear to our mind almost frivolous 
to insist upon such indisputable 
truth. And yet the moment that, 
from this evident conviction, we 
revert to the actual impression on 
the mind at the moment of hear- 
ing sound, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that that momentary im- 
pression is really at variance with 
this plain conviction; and we are 
aware that the idea arising in the 
mind so instantaneously incorpo- 
rates itself with the impression of 
the sense that there is, in truth, a mo- 
mentary illusion produced, and that 
we do actually seem to hear a voice 
speaking, a musical instrument play- 


ing. 

Kow this kind of minute examina- 
tion of what is actually and what is 
illusory in the impression made up- 
on the mind in such instances as 
these, is by no means without utility. 
For it teaches us in what way we are 
to examine the operations of our 
minds. And by showing us in what 
way in a simple and most undeniable 
case we may unravel a complex im- 
presion, may prepare our minds for 


a similar scrutiny of more compli 
cated and abstruse impreesiqns. 

for our immediate pu of agcer- 
taining what the simple original un- 
compounded impressions of sense 
are, it is only by having recourse to 
such examinations that this can be 
effected. 

We find then, that the affection of 
our minds arising from impression 
made on the sense of hearing, as on 
the others, is complex, there being 
mixed with the actual pure sensation 
ideas and knowledge which, having 
been previously derived from other 
sourcesyare, at the moment of hear- 
ing, suggestions of the mind itself, 
which it instantaneously blends with 
the physical impression. This — 
of the affection, which is adventi 
to the immediate impression, we 
can separate in our thought so as to 
conceive purely of that sensation of 
mere simple sound which the mind 
receives in the moment from the 
organ of sense. 

his examination ap very 
easy with respect to these 
because so muc of ike kue original 
impression is always found in the 
representation which from them 

es place in the mind. But in the 
two that remain, touch and sight, 
such an examination is some 
more difficult, because in these the 
mind mingles much more of its own 
work with the impression of sense. 

Thus by the touch we have the 
same sort of apparently intuitive dis- 
cernments, as by the senses 
dy mentioned. e touch a body 
—it appears smooth, hard, elastic, 
flat, angular, rounded, sharp ; or we 
find it liquid, or crumbling, in grains, 
or dust. All these and numerous 
other similar perceptions, are pro- 
duced at once in the mind, by im- 

ressions made on the touch; and 
it appears to us at the moment as if 
the touch in fact gave us the infor- 
mation. But when we examine the 
impression we know that here too 
there is a mixture of much previous 
knowledge, with the actual momen- 


tary impression. 

ut in the impressions of this 
sense the separation of what the 
sense gives, and what the mind col- 
lects from other information, is more 
obscure, and with more difficulty 
believed. We imagine, for instance, 
that our touch alone acquaints us 
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with the smoothness of a body. But 
this is in t measure a fallacy ; 
for the assurance that the mere act 
of touch gives us, as to even this 
property, is very imperfect; that is, 
the simple impression from applying 
the smooth substance to the organ 
of touch. For, observe what is done 
to feel the smoothness of a body— 
the finger glides upon it. Now this 
is no longer a simple affection of 
tóuch, though it appears so. But 
there is an act, and a very remark- 
able act of the mind, ing the 
impressions of successive moments. 
For the impression of every mo- 
ment is necessarily the same; and 
the single impression of any one 
moment does not give the idea of 
piety ari but as — as ie 
finger ns to move—that is, the 
moments the mind is able to connect 
and compare, and unite the impres- 
sions of many consecutive moments, 
which are all similar, then, and not, 
till then, the idea of smoothness is 
vividly produced. 

Thus, then, in this idea which 


even on consideration might deceive ' 


us, appearing to be a simple idea or 
impression of touch, namely, the 
idea of smoothness, it appears that 
there is mixed, at the moment, an 
operation of the mind collecting and 
comparing the im ions of seve. 
ral moments; and that it is hardly 
possible for us to satisfy ourselves 
what i the actual impression on 
sense, and what is the adventitious 
work of the mind, in its impression. 
If we analyzed it further, we should 
find that it imbibed, moreover, much 
knowledge previously acquired. 
Were we to goon to some more 
notions which are derived 
through this sense, we should find 
the part of the mind still greater, 
and of the senseetililess. Such are 
those more exact determinations of 
form and substance, which we can 
exercise imperfectly with the touch 
alone—the eyes not assisting—but 
which persons long blind exercise in 
rfection, and some of those 
model a fi to living likeness 
mironi looking ne in all these, 
e im n on the sense is a 
small tart; bat the mind apie 
light of its former knowledge, con- 
necting and considering together 
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many successive impressions, ga- 
thers for itself the representatiuns of 
form. In all of which notions ga- 
thered from sense, we know that 
there is mixed a singular impression 
which is not properly of touch at 
all—derived from acts of voluntary 
motion of our own or and limbs 
—which are essential to all ideas of 
extension. . 

In the other great sense which 
remains—that of sight—the separa- 
tion of the additions made by the 


mind to the simple — al impres- 
sion is yet more difficult. 


We know that the impressions we 
receive from it undergo what may 
almost be called a transformation ; 
that appearing to acquaint us with 
distance and form, it does not do so; 
but that knowledge otherwise de- 
rived blends with the impression, s0 
as to produce an illusion which it is 
not possible to overcome. That all 
the objects which present themselves 
to our sphere of vision appear to the 
eye flat and touching it, is what we 
are not at first able to believe. The 
assertion appears to us like one of 
the creations of a visionary philoso- 

hy; yet we come at last to believe 
it, when the examination of many 
similar phenomena, less in degree, 
has overcome the strangeness to the 
mind of this theory, and gradually 
instructed it to believe against the 
seeming opposition of sense. 

We see no distances—to the eye. 
there are no projections. All is close 
to it—all is an even surface. But 
the instruction of other senses—of 
touch and of the organs of motion— 
has blended itself so intimately with 
the impressions of the sight, that we 
seem to see distance—to distinguish 
rough ‘and smooth surfaces—the 
pro n of solid bodies—swift 
and slow motion, &c. Thé whole 
amount of the —— impression 
of the sense is, different degrees of 
light, and hues of different color, 
variously defined, though it has been 
doubted by one of the most acute 
inquirers into this part of physiology, — 
Dr. Brown, whether either the super- 
ficial forms which are thus very in- 
exactly defined, are discernible to 
the sense of sight alone. Of motion 
there is no impression on the sight— 
for the effect of motion on the sight is 
merely the repetition of numberiess 
successive impressions on the organ ; 
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but it is the mind which, following 
and connecting the successive im- 
pressiuns, derives from them the ap- 
prehension of motion. Varied de- 
grees of light, and hues of color 
variously defined, are the amount 
of the physical impression at any 
one moment upon the orgun. And 
yet it seems to reveal to us by intui- 
tion the existence of all the number- 
less beings which fill creation. 

We cannot doubt this illusion. We 
may satisfy ourselves of its possibi- 
lity, by the known illusions to which 
the: sense is sub,ect. We look ona 
flat surface, on which the art of the 
painter has imita ed the hues and 
shadows, which express to our eye 
the varied surface of solid bcdies, 
and the flat surface ap to us 
raised and depresyed—tull of solid 
—— e approach our eye, 
and the surface is seen to be even. 
We withdraw it, and the illusion 
returns; nor is it possible for us 
to dispel it. The nature of these 
illusions may be seen, especially in 
those works of art which are:said to 
be painted for effect—where the ef- 
fects are given by a few rough strokes 
of the pencil. In these the likeness 
of objects at a little distance is re- 
markably strong ; but when the eye 
approaches near, and sees distinctly 
the lines by which the effect is pro- 
duced, it is perfectly impossible to 
know at that moment what it is they 
represent ; but let the eye be drawn 
back to the just distance, and those 
lines and patches of color, which 
resembled nothing, instantly resume 
— shape; and there comes 
a feeling of wonder over the mind, 
that these forms, so distinct, expres- 
sive, and beautiful, could in that 
closer vision appear incongruous and 


— 

le pa 7 illusions so 
particularly, use t appear to 
. show on a larger scale, A it were, 
and as externally to ourselves, so 
with a more evident reality, the 
more subtle illusion of our mind, 
which takes place from that “tiny 
picture which is painted within the 
chamber of sight.” The first men- 
tioned shows, that the presentation 
to the mind of a flat, colored sur- 
face, may produce irresistibly the 
impression of projections, and va- 
rious distances. The last showsatill 
more specifically, that it is possible 
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for the eye to seem to see that which 
is not before it, and not to seem to 
see that which is before it. For the 
shapeless lines and blotches which 
are really before it, which it really 
sees, do yet, the moment it is pl 
in the situation of deception, disap- 
pear, and nothing is seen but that 
which is not there, namely, beauti- 
ful and expressive form. The mind’s 
own quick, awakened, and strong 
conception, overpowers the real im- 
pression on its sense, and gives to it 
a representation, which is.estimated, 
but not shown by the object before 
it. -And, in like manner, io the pre- 
cess of vision itself, the actual im- 
pression of sense being that of a 
colored surface touching the eyo, 
yet the strong conception of the 
mind, full of knowledge, overpowers 
this impression, throws the picture 
to a distance, and breaks it down 
into various projections, assigning 
and dudersandine th these distinct 
and proper form. So that if it 
were possible for all previous 
knowledge to cease at once in the 
mind, and that jt should sudden- 
ly perceive nothing but the actual 
i apesan of sense, the most admir- 
able work of'the artist would — 
a shapeless mass of lines and colors, 
and the whole hemisphere of vision 
would resolve itself at once into an 
unintelligible tablet of colors, fiat, 
and as is the truth, touching the 
sense. ` * ` å 

‘To some—to many——-we may seem 
to be unduly elaborating our illus- 
trations of this process, To stu- 
dents not very far advanced, per- 
haps, but advancing, we believe that 
such elaboration. will be neither un- 
delightful nor unuseful ; and on that 
belief we do not fear to pursue the 


-fresh illustrations that are risiog up 


of themselves before our conception. 
How pregnant is the moat familiar 
image! ‘The flower we see to-day 
in o blossom, was yesterday un- 
folding, a few days ago was.a closed- 
up. bud. . Our conception of the 
flower is not merely what we be- 
hold at this moment, bur it is of this 
as having arisen from that bud, and 
as about like others to pass away ; 
and these conceptions are in qur 
mind while we look at it. We be- 
hold it as transitory. 


af Conquerimur, nature, brevis quod gratia 
florum. 
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I look at a building. My knowledge 
of it is not merely what is presented 
tomy eye; but whatever I have at 
any time become acquainted with of 
the internal structure of buildings, 
my mind now supplies to complete 
the knowledge which my eye very 
imperfectly gives me. My eye sees 
an outward surface merely, yet I 
seem to see the substantial walls. 
It shows me merely outward form, 
yet if I have any conception of 


- structure, it seems to show me the 


powerful art which has reared the 
edifice. To the most unskilled and 
ignorant there is a certain degree of 
such knowledge, sufficient to raise 
their wonder, and fo show them 


- what their eye does not see in works 
‘of human art. This supplemental 


conception which the mind furnishes 
to make up the imperfect informa- 
tion of the sense accompanies us at 


" every step; it is absolutely neces- 


sary tous at every moment. And 
if we d examine our ordinary 


‘ experience we should quickly satis- 


fy ourselves, that among the com- 
mon objects which are continual] 

brought under our notice, that part 
of the momentary conception which 
the mind supplies, is. ter and 
more important than that which the 


‘ sense furnishes; even if we leave 
- out of consideration that most subtle 
‘ process of the instruction of the 


eye in seeing, and suppose for a 


‘ moment that it does show us dis- 


tance and projection. 

Even taking sight in this sense, as 
the act of an organ that has learned 
to see, as it appears to our common 
feeling—admitting this completed 
perfect = as the act of the organ 
—we see how much there is still for 
the mind to supply. Thus, the eye 
discovers to me the form of a man ; 
it shows me form, color, motion ; 
it cannot tell me that the form I see 
has substance, that there is life in it; 
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and if I had not long ago learnt to 
interpret them, they would tell me 
nothing. And yet the conception of 
anger or fear are as quick in my mind 
as hearing and sight. It is blended 
at once with the impression of sense. 
I read, and immediately thou 
and conceptions throng vividly into 
my mind. Cities and landscapes 
are before my sight. I see men in 
action—in the tumult of fight. I 
hear shouts and groans. I see horses 
slipping in blood, and riders falling. 
Whatever images the chooses to 
show me, I see—and yet—what is 
before my eye—what is impressed 
upon my sense—is nothing more 
than the varied succession of a few 
characters traced on paper, that have 
no resemblance whatever to what 
represents itself to my mind. We 
see in such a case how little the 
sense imparts, how much the mind 
supplies. Indeed, in this case the 
mind supplies ali—for the impres- 
sion on sense serves merely to call 
up the conceptions of the mind— 
that impression vanishing while the 
mind’s conception remains. 

What this power in the mind 
may be which thus, upon a present 
impression on sense, calls up former 


‘knowledge, and blends it at once 


with the present impression, we 
shall have to inquire more particu- 
larly in another paper. For the pre- 
sent, it is sufficient that the examples 
we have mentioned, and the similar 
experience which every moment 
yields, show us, in an evident and 
palpable manner, that there is such 
a power——a power which, upon the 
sense being impressed, instantly 
calls up former knowledge, and 
blends it se intimately with the im- 
mediate im om, that the mind 
does not divide that part of its con- 
ception which it does itself suggest, 
from that impression which is made 
by the outward object upon its 


warmth, and power, and living blood, sense 


and a mind full of thought and pas- 
sion. Yet all these tdeas of the 
man’s nature are in my mind at the 
moment my eye shows me mrrel 
color, and form, and motion. 
see the look of fear on his counte- 
nance ; I hear the tone of anger in 
his speech. What is it that supplies 
me with the conception of fear—of 
anger? Not what I see—not what 
Ihear. For these are signs — 


r 


Now, then, let us apply the con- 
ception which we thus obtain of such 
a power to those insulated and ele- 
mentary impressions of sense of 
which we formerly spoke, and in- 
quire whether such a power is suffi- 
cient tu explain the combination of 
those insulated sensations into those 
more complex acts of the instructed 
senses, which we call perceptions. 
Let us endeavor to understand 
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what such perceptions are. I sup- 
pose a globe to hang before my eye, 
hat is the real impression on the 
eye} According to the theory be- 
fore stated, it is at most but the im- 
ression of a circle (there is some 
doub whether even the form of that 
impression is perfectly circular, but 


suppose it so)—the impression is of 


acircle variously shadowed—the eye 
- gives me no knowledge that this 

adowed surface is not flat—it gives 
me no knowledge that there is an 
object removed from me. It can 
acquaint me with nothing but with 
an impression made within the eye. 
How, then, is it that my eye seems 
to show mea body hanging separate 
from me at a distance? The expla- 
nation has becn in pass already given. 
All the acts of the sight have been 
habitually accompanied with acts 
and impressions of other or $ 
The child, when he begins to learn. 
to see, uses his hands, his limbs. 
By theae, it is conceived, he first 
acquaints himself with the existence 
of bodies external to hisown. The 
impression which was made a little 
time ago upon his sight, and which 
_ was followed by feeling of an exter- 
nal body, is again made on his sight, 
and again followed by the same feel- 
ing. As the same visual impression 
is often repeated, and still followed 
by the same feeling of an external 
body, he gradually connects his im- 
pression of sight with his impression 
of feeling, and conceives that it is 
the same object which affects him 
both weys—he conceives that what 
he sees and what he touches is one 
and the same thing. 

This is the first step. What we 
have next’to conceive is, that the 
certain knowledge which he acquires 
by feeling that the object is distinct 
. from, and at some distance from him- 
self, gradually overpowers the im- 
pression on his sight that it is close: 
touching ——— it to such 
a degree, us gradually to destroy. that 
impression. We are to conceive that 
the impression of the two senses 
being at variance—in opposition to 
one another—the mind is led by 
some cause to place more reliance 
- on the impressions of feeling, and 
to believe that the object is, as that 
sense represents it, external and re- 
moved ;—that believing this, it be- 
gins now to blend with the impres- 
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sion on its sense of sight, the know- 
ledge it has derived from its other 
sense of feeling. So that when the 
object is presented to the sight, the 
impression now made on the mind is 
not merely of the visible character of 
such an object, but of that object as 
outward and separate from itself. The 
impression made on the mind is not 
merely of the visual sensation, but 
with that sensation arises, by its own 
suggestion, the notion of outward- 
ness and separation ;—and this men- 
tal notion, this recollected know- 
ledge’ from other experience, so 
blends with the impression of sight, 
as by degrees to modify it in the 
mind’s own apprehension. So that 
as the process is continued, this sug- 
gested notion, from the experience 
of touch, grows more and more 
powerful over the visual impression, 
till at last the mind no longer dis» 
tinguishes what it sees, from what it 
does itself suggest, but seems to see 
the object as external and removed. 
The example is a remarkable one, be- 
cause it shows a present impression 
actually sid palate and destroyed 
by recollected knowledge ; but it is 
nothing else than an e le of that 
very — in the mind, by which it 
is able to blend former knowledge 
with present sensation, indistin- 

ishably in one momentary appre- 

sion. 

Thus the reason why the globe, 
which should now be h be- 
fore mẹ, would appear to me distant 
and not touching the eye, ia, that a 
— was begun for such an ef- 

accompanying the first use of 
sight—it is, that nature has made a 
provision by which the child learns 
to complicate the impressions of 
other senses with those of sight, 
and thus learns. to see. 

The reason why this globe does 
not. appear to mea circular shadow- 
ed flat surface, as it is painted on my 
eye, isthe same. The use of the 
hands, and other o of touch and 
motion, acquaints the child not only 
with the separation of bodies from 
itself, with their external existence, 
but with their solid forms. Aud, as 
the notion of separation and distance 
learned from the touch, blends itself 
with the act of sight, and makes one 
complex impression to the mind of 
a visible outward removed body, so 
the notions of solidity and form, 
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which have been acquired by the 
organs of touch, blend themselves 
with the impression of sight, com- 
pounding to the mind that impres- 
sion which is made upon it of visible 
form and solidity. The spherical 
form is no otherwise indicated ta my 
mind than as that gradation of light 
and shadow which my eye discerns, 
has, in my experience, been always 
apparent in t bodies which my 
touch has ascertained to be spheri- 
cal; and that knowledge, derived 
from tactual impressions, rises up 
and blends itself at once with the im- 
pression on the sense of sight; so 
that although the impression on my 
sight is, in truth, of a visible flat 


shadowed surface, the impression on 


my mind is that of a globe—and it 
isa globe that I seem to see. 

e have now considered the na- 
ture of our simple and primary affec- 
tion of consciousness in the case of 
“ external sensation,” tu use the lan- 
guage of Locke, and illustrated the 
powo and tendency of the mind to 

lend acts of its own in such an in- 
dissoluble manner, with present mo- 
mentary sensation, that there takes 
place a sort of illusion, even—the 
sense appearing at the moment to 
discover to the mind tħat which it 
had indeed already learned. We 
have now to examine in the same 
manner, but more concisely, and. 
with less illustration, those impres- 
sions which are made on the mind 
by the same original consciousness 
of its own emotions: or, to use here 
too the language of Locke—internal 
sensations. The world within our- 
selves isa world of thought and feel- 
ing, as large as that which lies with- 
out us—like it, unbounded, inscru- 
table, inexhaustible. 


most important knowled At pre- 
sent we speak but of those simple 
affections and impressions of the 
mind from which we derive the know- 
ledge of it as being of various feeling. 

e ty on with remarking, that as 
we have found that the impressions 
of external sense, when reduced to 
their utmost simplicity, are very 
unlike that ultimate body of know- 
ledge which is compounded from 
them, and that their power for 
knowledge is in their combina- 
tion with acts of the intellect, it is 
different with the impressions we 
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_we are able to know, and ‘tis the 








are now about to speak of. In their 
simple elementary form they are 
vivid and powerful. Intellect does 
not compound from them to make 
up its knowledge of them. It seeks 
to know them as they exist. 

~ There is this wide ground of dif- 
ference between our external and 
internal sensations; that our exter- 
nal sensations are of interest to the 
mind mediately, being the means of 
its knowledge of material objects ; 
but the impressions of internal sen- 
sation, that is of its own affections 


and emotions, are of interest for 


themselves ; being in themselves 
the very objects of knowledge—its 
ultimate objects—as well as furnish- 
ing the means of that knowledge. 
In the case of the external senses, 
the communication of the mind with 
its objects is intermediate rite 
the intervention of sense; in 
emotions of inward sensation, the 
mind converses directly with its ob- 
jects, containing them indeed within 
itself. ` 

Keeping this difference in view, 
if we endeavour to conceive what 
may be, in the earliest state of im- 
pression in which we know the 
mind, the sort of internal impression 
or emotion by which it may be held 
—we find the first and simplest to be 
the state of Pleasure and the state of 
Pain. External causes, that is, causes 
impressing the body from without 
or existing in —— pain. 
That efficient cause of pain ceases to 
act, but pain continues in the mind 
which has been thus as it were un- 
tuned. The case is, however, diffi- 
cult to observe: becanese the mind 
of the child being in pain, immedi- 
ately affects the body with uneasy 
sensation ; so that it then begins to 
suffer in thissecondary manner from 
real bodily impression. It is the 
same with pleasure. The external 
cause which impresses pleasure, 
ceases to act, but pleasure lasts 
in the mind itself. The tone of the 
mind is set to pleasure ; and it pro- 
longs its own enjoyment. This is 
properly an emotion of the mind’s 
own production. But this too may 
be difficult to observe; because the 
very state of pleasure in the mind 
does in the susceptible frame of the 
child produce a genial flow of action 
through its living organs, so that it 
becomes in this secondary manner 
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again effected with pleasure from the 
body. Still there is the separate in- 
dependent state of the mind pro- 
longing, that is in effect producing 
its own enjoyment. Thus, then, 
Pleasure and Pain in their simplest 
forms, distress and content of mind, 
ap from the beginning as inter- 
ial alech —— from the af- 
fections of the body, though induc- 
ed by them. + 

The condition of the child’s exist- 
ence very soon induces another 
emotion, which is also of the mind— 
namely, Desire. This is seen early, 
in a very vivid state, with respect to 
its food. road as of hunger is an 
affection of bodily sense, but the de- 
sire, which immediately arises to- 
wards that food which already 
been the means of appeasing that 
pain, is an emotion arising from the 
mind. It isthe earliest and simplest 
state of the powerful principle of 
desire. 

In the earliest condition of exist- 
ence we observe further the mental 
affection of Will. This is exerted to- 
wards the same object to which desire 
_ is directed—tothe attainment of food. 

The muscular action which the child 
exerts for this pur is the first 
intently directed action of will which 
we are able to observe in it, and it 
is remarkable how very quickly it 
learns to govern the action of those 
muscles a directing the 
act of its will. 

Here then are Four very distinct 
and important affections or emotions 
of the mind, known from the begin- 
ning as it were of life—Pleasure and 
Pain produced in the mind—Desire 
and Will. We are not now speakin 
of these affections with any view o 
treating of them specifically on their 
own account, which may be done 
hereafter, but solely with reference 
to the intellectual faculties, to show 
how materials for their action are 
furnished from within as well as 
from without. 

A little further on in the history of 
his life, our observation makes us 
acquainted for the first time with 
one of the most porer principles 
of his nature which then begins to 
unfold itself—the principle of Love. 
In a very early condition of the 
human being, his mind discovers the 
first dawning of this great feeling. 
The first great relation under whic 
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he is Som ae early occasion to its 
action ; and those only who have had 
much observation of children are 
perfectly aware how vividly and in 
what a decided form it discovers it- 
self so very early, that those who re- 
gard the subjects of which we are 
speaking in the light merely of philo- 
sophical speculation, might think it 
idle to speak of it as existing at all. 
With the season, however, at which 
it may first appear, and with the 
degree of its force in that first ap- 
pearance, we are not so much con- 
cerned, as that it does show itself 
among the principles that have early 
a strong and decided operation, and 
that it then shows itself in its own 

roper character. But pass but a 
sult boar: and look upon the child- 
h of the human being at that 
season when he is the subject of 
familiar observation to all; and in- 
quire what are at that time the in- 
ward affections of which he is ca 
ble? The result of such an inquiry 
may be stated very simply in few 
words. The child is the mimic like- 
ness of theman. The manifold pes- 
sions of mature life have already 
sprung from their germ ; and when 
the child in his drama of human life 
pus on the passions of men, he does 

ut assume ina form of imagined 
vividness and power the feelings that 
are known to as his own in his 
own little world of existence. 

It is quite vaa sek go over 
and to specify the feelings which 
are common to the more advanced 
and to this early state of existence : 
nor is it material now to consider 
what are the characteristic differ- 
ences of the same feelings in such 
different periods of life. All that we 
have to regard is the variety, the vi- 
vidness, and the pure and true cha- 
racter of those feeling of man’s life, 
which have begun to be known to 
the child. The observation of none 
can be so cursory and imperfect, that 
he cannot supply himself with evi- 
dence of the number of the feelings 
that are awake in young hearts in ve- 
ry early years, of the warmth and vi- 
vid passion with which those feelin 
are proved, and of their identity as 
same feelings which are afterwards 
found in their maturer strength in 
man. It is important to observe in 
what state they are first made sub- 
jects of knowledge to the intelligent 
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mind. This we have considered 
with to external sensation ; 
anå we have now to take notice of 


a remarkable difference which sub- 
sists between our external and in- 
ternal sensations as matter for in- 
telligence. 

The impressions on external sense, 
it was shown, are of such a nature, 
that in their simple state they furnixh 
the mind with no knowl of the 
objects with which through them it 
is conversant. As insulated sensa- 
tions merely, they would visit the 
sense, and pass away, without leav- 
ang any matter for intelligence. It 
is only by cei tain acts of intelligence, 
uniting together various impressions 
variously received, and mixing with 
those impressions reasoned deduc- 


tions, that any knowledge of the ob- 


jects of sense is obtained; and the 
complex impression which arises to 
the mind in further years, when the 
impression on sense js made, is not of 
the simple sensation impressed, but 
of knowledge blended with it, which 
rises up in the mind by the mind’s 
own suggestion. Therefore the first 
elementary state of sensation, as the 
senses were first awakened by it, be- 
fore this ess of the composition 
of knowledge was begun, was a first 
simple elementary state, which is 
unknown ; for we are not 
in after life able to experience sensa- 
tion in that unmixed, uncompounded 
state; the sensations we receive be- 
ing inseparably complicated with 
such mental impressions, and there- 
fore then known to us in a state ex- 
ceedingly unlike to that in which 
were first experienged. 
ut these internal affections are 
on a different footing. As far as we 
are able to discern they are known 
to us in their first impression, in the 
game form in which they are after. 
wards known to us, when in more 
advanced years we are able to make 
them the subject of our considera- 
tion. We are not able to assign to 
them such a first elementary state, 
which was distinct from and unlike 
to a more complex staie in which 
we know them, But, as far as we 
ean understand, the first emotion of 
these affections was the same to the 
consciousness, and would have been 
the xame object for intelligence to 
contemplate, which it is at that later 
season when inteHigence makes it the 
subject of contemplation. 
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For thi: distinction, reason will ap- 
peat by considering the difference 
tween that external and that inter- 
nal world. For the objects with 
which the mind is conversant in that 
external world, are themselves com- 
plex ; bodies of many properties and 
parts, which can only be made known 
tothe mind by repeated impressions 
on different seases, together with the 
mind’s own intellectual acts upon 
those impressions, The complex ob- 
ject can only be known by a compli- 
cated process. But when the cmo- 
tions of the mind itself are made the 
objects on which intelligence is to 
act, the case is very different. The 
objects which are now presented to 
the intelligence for its contempla- 
tion, are nut compl x objects—they 
are simple. The emotion of love, 
anger, sorrow, is a simple feeling ; 
and, therefore, the first state in which 
it arises to the mind, the first im- 
pression of itself by which it awakens 
the consciousness, is the same im. 
pression which the same emotion 
makes n the mind when in a 
stronger state of the faculties it 
in makes itself felt as present. 
c emotion, as an object of consi- 
deration to the understanding, is still 
the same. And hence arises an im- 
portant difference in our method of 
proveeding when we afterwards 
come to make the objects of the ex- 
ternal and of the internal world the 
bj of our reasoning; that in 
order to know an object of the ex- 
ternal world, a material substance, 
we endeavor to ceive of it in 
its utmost complexity, with all the 
and properties which our full- 
est experience has apprehended in 
it; but when we would understand 
a passion or affection, our endeavor 
is to conceive of it in its utmost sim- 
plicity; there is nothing we fear more 
than that impressions, which time 
hay associated with it, will mix in 
and deceive our contemplation ; nor 
is there any thing which, if it were 
possible, we should more eagerly re- 
sort to, as affording us the clearest 
view of its nature, than the unalter. 
ed remembrance of that first simple 
emotion in which it was first made 
known to the mind—the very last 
rce to which we should look for 
nowledge of an object belonging to 
the material world. 
In the objects of our knowledge, 


which we are now considering, we 


have no occasion then to go through 
that first process of inquiry which 
was requisite with regard to the ob- 
jects of external sensation. There 
is no first state to be searched out, 
unlike to that which is the subject of 
our later experience. But at any 
time when we turn our thoughts upon 
ourselves, we find the same emotion 
which was there when the affection 
first arose in the mind. 

These vivid emotions which are 
felt, cannot be otherwise than dis- 
tinct subjects of consciousness and 
knowledge to the mind almost from 
the beginning. In the earliest dis- 
tinct communicatiens we are able to 
entertain with the infant mind, we 
have good evidence that these emo- 
tions are subjects of its thought and 
knowledge. Its actions are evidence 
to that effect; before speech begins 
—and in earliest speech, it learns, 
and justly uses, the words, which 
name these affections and emotions. 
A little later—when we see the mind 
full of feelings, we see also the most 
decided and various evidence that 
these feelings are to the mind itself 
subjects of conscious intelligence. 
' Thus early we see the intelligence 
pegianlbs to make itself acquainted 
with the two worlds which it is to 
be employed, all life long, in con- 
templating. It has begun, in the sim- 

licity of childhood, its great stu- 

ies. If we would learn what is the 
first state in which these emotions 
are known to the mind—in which 
it is first conscious of them—we have 
only to study the emotion as we feel 
it truly in ourselves—divesting it, 
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indeed, of the many suggestions of 
intellect, and the various changes of 
feeling, which in our operative and 
active minds associate themselves 
with it. But we have not to alter 
the simple feeling. We have only 
to detect the elementary emotion; 
and we may know that that which 
we now feel is the same which made 
— felt in the consciousness of the 

ild. 
We have thus pointed out the Two 
Great Sources of the materials of 
Knowledge to the Mind—two dis- 
tinct kinds of primary conscious- 
ness ; that which is produced by the 
impressions of external objects on 
sense, and: that which is produced 
by the impression of its own emo- 
tions and feelings. These two sources 
supply the materials upon which the 
intellectual powers are to exert their 
action. We have now to speak of 9 
Third distinct Class of Impreasions, 
by which the Consciousness is also 
affected in a primary manner; but 
which cannot like these other two be 
spoken of as important to Intellect, 
by supplying its materials; for they 
are in themselves the action of in- 
tellect.. We mean the impression 
that is made upon the Mind, by the 
mutual Relations subsisting among 
the objects of its contemplation ; by 
means of which. impression it en- 
tertains the perception of such rela- 
tions.* 

All that we have to say of these 
—— of Relation, is that they 

iscover to us a sort of conscious- 
ness in the mind, perfectly distinct 
in kind, from those affections of con- 











* The part of Locke’s Essay chiefly cha with defect by later inqui- 
rers is that which regards the production of ideas which are not transcripts 
of impressions made through the senses, nor represent the feelings or intel- 
lectual processes of the mind, but are first obtained by reason acting upon 
the materials so collected, and may therefore be called a production of 
the intellect itself. Such are, for example, all the ideas of the mutual rela- 
tions of the ordinary objects of our intelligence to one another, j 
from a comparison : equality, distance, resemblance, &c. , 

Later writers have said Locke has altogether E which 
is not true. The truth is, he has imperfectly stated their origin; so that 
his readers can hardly help thinking he had not so clearly formed his own 
opinion as upon other points. We should rather ahd that he sometimes 
speaks very positively and decisively to the ibility of simple ideas 
(that is, original ideas) having their birth in the intellect; and at other 
times there is something doubtful, hesitating, and obscure in his age 
on the subject. Whoever reads his chapters on Relation will find two 
things—first, that Locke is continmally ascribing new ideas to our per 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our former ideas, which certainly 
is a new intellectual perception ; and is unequivocally ascribing the pro- 
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sciousness which we have hitherto have an impression of sense, and a 
considered. For example, to see a perception of the object that occa- 
shot of a small size, if it were the sions it. To see another shot of a 
first object ot the kind seen, is to different size is still to have an ab- 





duction of ideas to our intelligence itself. But at the same time, mixed 
with this he will find also what he may think a continual effort in the 
mind of the author to escape from this acknowledgement which he has 
just made. For in numerous instances he goes on from pointing out the 
agreement and di ment as the origin of the new idea, to turn us 
back to the source of those ideas themselves which he has been comparing, 
and from the comparison of whjch he has deduced a new conception ; and 
then having reminded us that these first ideas were drawn either from the 
senses ar from reflection upon the workings of our minds, he rather 
triumphantly insists upon having reduced the origin of all our knowledge 
to his two sources, sensation and reflection. 

It would be most correct to say, not that Locke has denied the produc- 
tion of ideas from the understanding itself, but that he is to a certain 
extent TOPEA —— — And this — seem a pee * 
proach to a philosopher, perhaps it ma in some degree soften 
consideri the TR OSE ja of his y. It auat bo remembered, 
then, that this was not written as delivering a completed body of doctrine. 
It was — what he calls, and means to call it, an Essay in the investi- 
gation of the human mind. In speaking of his labors he says expressly, | 
“I do not teach—I inquire.” e are to consider him, then, as a bold 
and great investigator leading the way in new paths. In many parts 
his inquiries may be considercd as completed, and his original views 
made out and established; in others it may be thought that the investi- 
— is yet incomplete, and the way on 7 opened for future discoverers. 

is was particularly the case, as ft was likely to be, when he came to the 
most obscure and difficult part of his subject, which the examination of 
these intellectual ideas unquestionably is; of which no farther proof is 
needed than that it is a part of the doctrine which none of the followers of 
Locke have yet fally and satisfactorily cleared up. It is not wonderful, 
nor a reproach, that, making discovery in these untrodden regions, he 
ehould have felt uncertain at times as to what he had ascertained; should 
sometimes be tempted to think he saw grounds for believing he had made 
out more than he actually established, and at others should feel doubt 
as to his having gained the ground which he had actually secured. The 
work, it cannot be too often said, is not oné which is intended to deliver a 
m to the implicit belief of disciples; not as an exposition of a metho- 
body of doctrine ; but it is a record to — ers of his pwn in- - 
quiries, meant in part to guide, in part to provoke their researches; it is 
meant to call men to a great work which he begun, but which might de- 
mand many minds and a long course of time to complete. 

If in our present light of inquiry we should attempt to state the sources 
of our ideas, we gerne peria ot they were three. 1. Sensation dis- 
covering to us the material world. 2. Reflection discovering to us our own 
mind ; but both imperfectly discovering their respective objects, since they 
furnish only simple ideas, or the first ——— uncompounded, un-un- 
derstood impressions. 3. The third makes up their deficiency. It is the 
understanding itself, which, on the conternplation and comparison of those 
elementary impressions, is affected with the idea of relations among them. 
Hence, it is in two senses, a source of ideas; both as these relations them- 
selves may be made the subject of separate and distinct conception, may 
be reasoned upon, &c.; and, which is still more important, because, in 
our actual knowledge of existence, these ideas of relation must always be 
mixed with the first simple impressions to make up the conception, idea, 
or knowledge of an object. 

All that ténds to confusion in this statement.is the employing the term 
reflection, which seems to earry with it too much active intelligence to be 
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solute impression of sense with a 
perception uf the object that occa- 
sions it. But to have the two im- 
pressions made, even if they are 
mace at the same moment, does not 
in the nature of things, imply that a 
comparison is made between them, 
and that there is a necessary per- 
ception of identity fo a certain ex- 
tent, and of diversity to a certain ex- 
tent, subsisting between them. Nei- 
ther in the nature of sensation, nor 
in the nature of that perception 
growing out of sensation, is any such 
comparison implied ; nor, of course, 
any such perception of relation re- 
sulting from the comparison. It is 
true that in the constitution of our 
advanced minds, this comparison 
and this resulting perception of re- 
lation are implied; but that is pre- 
cisely because there is in the Con- 
stitution of our advanced minds a 
principle hesides sensation, and be- 
sides the perception of external ob- 
jects an intellectual principle, name- 
Y, adapted to the perception of Re. 
lations among the objects of sense 
and anong all objects that can be 
presented to the notice of the Mind. 
This perception of Relation, as it 
results trom the constitution of our 
nature, as immediately and neces- 
sarily, upon the presenting of its 
roper object, as sensation ue 
rom presenting its proper object to 
the orgun of sense, may be Talled 
like that of sense—a primary affec- 
tion of consciousness. if the object 
of sense is presented to thə organ, 
we are conscious of the impression. 
This consciousness is ultimate in 
our knowledge of sensation; and 
we cannot go beyond it. Ifan emo- 
tion arises in our Mind, we are con- 
scious of the emotion on the subject. 
and we cannot go beyond it. In like 
manner, if the object of this intellec- 
tual perception—if a relation is set 
before the mind, the perception 
takes place ; we arc conscious of it; 
we can ascend no higher in analy- 
zing and examining it; our conscious- 
ness of the actualperception is the ori- 
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inal discovery to us of its existence. 
hus then the consciousness of such 
a perception In our minds may be 
justly spoken of as a third distinct 
original affection of consciousness. 
In respect to both those other 
kinds of Affections of Consciousness 
—Sensation and Emotion—it was 
observed that we notice them at first 
in a state of great oa ae ag 
that with the progress of our minds 
they attain to a state of great com- 
plexity and power. The same eb- 
servation may be repeated with re- 
spect to this Affection of Conscions- 
ness—the perception of Relation. 
Some Relations are of such extreme 
elementary simplicity, that the per- 
ception of them may appear scarcely 
like the work of Pb — * the 
t and powerful operation of in- 
Fallect throbeh life Fies all in the 
discernment of such relations. For 
exumple, the discernment of the re- 
lation of number in the very lowest 
numbers, may hardly appear like ari 
intellectual perception; it may ap- 
pear as if the very first num bers 
might be made known by impression 
on the sense. So the first and sim- 
lest relations of linear superficial 
gure may appear to be discerned 
by the mere intuition of sense; we 
may have a difficulty in vary es 
ourselves that our high intellect 
faculties are required to act in per- 
ceiving these simplest relations. Yet 
those first relations of number, and 
those simplest relations of figure 
which we seem to see, ate the first 
links of one unbroken chain which 
extends through the whole series of 
discovered relaticns to those highest 
investigations of the powers of num- 


‘cer and the properties of figure 


which are among the distinguished 
triumphs of the fntellectual genius 
of man. The discernment of rela- 
tions in their utmost complexity or 
in their utmost simplicity 1s the pro- 
per function of intellect. 

This is indeed nothing more than 
the tuition of our faculties under 
Their first ex- 





the proper counterpart to sensation. 


Some such term as internal con- 


sciousness, or reflective consciousness, might have been better. It is pro- 
bable that Locke is himself led by the indefinite extent of the term, to give 


it sometimes a larger, sometimes a stricter meaning. i 
The objection of later metaphysicians is, that Locke has not clearly and 


explicitly described the thfrd source. 


They speak too much as if he had 


not done it at ali—he has done it imperfectly.* 
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ertion is always in lowly 
tasks. Their strangtà is yet unpre- 
pared; it is untrained, That 

„treme simplicity of the first objects 
on which they are called to act, in- 
vites their exertion. The Mind, yet 
infant in its powers, tries them u 

objects upon which they cannot fail. 
Success leads it on; and an uncon- 
scious skil) is formed in these hum- 
blest beginnings of intellectual ac- 


be logically defined,” be means 
merely that as an origiual. simple 


. act of the mind it doea not admit of 


explanation. “The objects of it,” he 


‘our ‘doubts; our tho of 
sions, and Ail ihá actions: sind opara. 
tions of our own minds, while they 

con- 


Elsewhere he says, that “ 
sciousness is a word used by philo- 
sophers to signify that immediate 
knowledge which iy have of bi 

t thoughts and purposes, a 
in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds.” 

From these descriptions, we may 
collect four eharacteristics of the 
power sl. That is an intellectual 

culty ; 2. That the present emo- 
tions, or acts of tha mind, are the. 
objects on which it is employed ; 
3. That it is constant—attending all 
our operations ; 4. That it is involun- 


The two last. circumstances noti-. 


ced, viz.—that it is involuntary and 


constant, do indeed characterise our’ 


consciousness, in T care 

may consider it. This will be ne- 

-to be borne in mind, — 

to assist us in conjecturi t that 

real of ho mhi is which 

has thus been confounded with 
VOL. XL >. JA 
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.. Without this coneciousness, the sen- 
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ape consciousness; but our pre- 
sent observations will relate to those 


ex- parts only of the description which 
are erroneous—to i 


the view which is 
given of conscipusness asa separate — 
and peculiar intellectual faculty— 
and to the represeiitatian w is 
made of our emotions, thoughts, per- 
ceptions, and our mental operations 
generally, as distinct objects upon 
which this faculty is employed. 
By consciousness, is rightly un». 
derstood nothing more that 
simple feeling of the mind which is 
unavoidably applied whenever we 
speak of its acts or emotions, and 
which constitutes to the mind its act.. 
If there is anger in the soul, the pas. 
sion is felt; for by that it is anger. 
If we vary the terms, and say’ 
this mind is conscious of anger, we 
now understand no more than what 


| was already asserted when it was 
. said that -anger was felt. We are not 
yx led. to conceive any thing else to be 


meant than that the passion of ange’ 
is at this moment the proper 
scription of the state of feeling, or 
of consciousness of this particular 
miad. The consciousness is essen- 
tial not — bat to cansti- 
tute the emotion. Unconscious ane 
ger is a contradiction, for it is in fact 
equivalent to a feeling not felt. Nor 
in the more intellectual actions of the 
ming, can we discern any difference, 
He who believes is conscious that 
he believes,.or else there is no be- 
lief. He who remembers or under. 
stands is, by the very act, conscious 
that he sel naa fe — 
The irapression of touch on his han 
of color on the.o of sight, make 
touch and color. 


sation has no being—the conscious- 
nese is the sensation. 

Now, if this representation be just, 
there is here. no peculiar intellectual 
faculty ia op#ration; for it would - 
plainly have no meaning, to say that 
ue — — — oe — 

u the operation of a 
culty by “which the man. knows that 
he is angry, or his belief or sensation 
upon: @ separate act by which he 
knows that he feels or believes. . 
There is in this consciousness no» 

Sinu ea Sipe 
iving. We may f a sup 

oe pte 

and of the incidental state of con- 


nnd implied or meant, buf that the 
ed 
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sciousness as opposed to it; but of 
every act that takes place during 
the entire period of action, conscious- 
ness is not a uniform concomitant 
merely, but an essesstial condition. 
In every, case, throughout the whole 
activity of the mind, the conscious- 
ness is the act. 
The very same observations in- 
clude all that can be said as to the 
distinct objects of this faculty. The 
emotion is not an object of the con- 
sciousness; it is the consciousness. 
When you look doubtfully upon an 
object, and then recognise it, the 
consciousness of recognition is the 
recognition ; and it is merely divid- 
ing the act from itself, to make it 
the separate object of consciousness. 
There are, indeed, then, neither a 
separate faculty nor object of con- 


sciousness. But there is in the mind | 


a capacity of consciousness, which 
is its very essence, by which it is ca- 


able of judging, feeling, thinking 
kaoni ; by which y E 


ed from those things, which having 
no consciousness, have no feeling, 
and no thought. 


The: view which we have now 
given of consciousness, seems to us. 
to coincide with that expressed in- 
cidentally by Locke, B. ii. Ch. i. 
Essay, Und., where he is treatin 
of the question, Whether the sou 
always thinks. That tke great me- 
taphysician always holds the same 
consistent language, we are not pre- 
pared to assert— but nothing can be 
more express than the following pas- 
sage :—* Can a man think,” he says, 
“and not be conscious of it? If 
they say the man thinks always, but 
is not apie G conscious of it, th 
mey as well say his body is exten 
` ed without having parts. For it is 
altogether as intelligible to say that 
a body is extended without parts, as 
that any thing thinks without being 
conscious of it, or perceiving that it 
does so. They who talk thus, may, 
With as much reason, if it be neces- 
sary to their Ay pote: say, that a 
man is always hungry, but that he 
does not always feel: it: whereas 
hunger consists in that very sensa- 
tion, as thinking consists in being 
conscious that one thinks.” 


But there is a living. metaphysi- ` 


cian, Mr. Fearn, who has strenuously 
attacked the prevalent opinion on 


this su d . The.reason. 
ing of Mr. Fearn, syainst the doo- 
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trine of consciousness, as held by 
Dr. Reid, and the hers who 
have embfaced his chief tenets, is 
contained in a volume, published 
many years ago, and now very 
scarce. J 


The mind, he — vhether 
considered physically single, or 
compounded of parts—extended or 
non-exteaded—is admitted by all 
philosophers to-be a sole being, and 
as such, thé receptacle of all know- 
ledge. It is also admitted that the 
mind exists in altefnate states of 
knowledge and of ignorance ; so that 
knowledge must be induced by some 
peculiar circumstance of the mind’s 
existence. It should follow, that all 
varieties of knowledge are produced 
by various modifications of some one 
— circumstanee ; and hence 
this state, called knowledge, will re- 

uire an appropriate name, which 
shall embrace all its modes, in some 
such way as motion embraces all the 
modes in which bodies can change. 


Agreeably, to this speculation, we 
find, he observes, that all cur. know- 
‘4 is received by a sole perci- 


pient—which is the being alive to 
all the various affections, of sen- 
sations, remembrances and pas- 
sions; and that the processes by 
which . these are received by the 


= 


percipient, are all comprehended in ` 


the general term consciousness. Now, 
this doctrine is, as Mr. Fearn re- 
marks, and as we have seen, io direct 
Opposition to the prevalent. philoso- 
phy—which holds that the general 
percipient, the. mind—is a recepta- 
cle for counter feelings; or, in other 
words, that — is only an 
accompanying, or secend percip 
which attends all our particular 
mental — 
Agreeably to these statements, 
consciousness, Mr. Fearn observes, 
cannot be other than'a cd-suffer- 
ing, or second perception of every 
particular affection of which the 
mind becomes subject, and there- 


fore, we either have a double per-. 


ception of every change or we must 
have more than one percipient in 
the mind. This being a necessary 


‘conclusion from such a doctrine, 


Mr. Fearn thinks ' 
remembrances, judgments, and pas- 
sions, that is, all the acts or chan 

of the mind, are not. objects, but 
merely modes. of: consciousness: or 


percipienee. This he goes on to 


+ ; 


A 
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e at greater le . Know- 
ge, he observes, is and must 
be single, A sensation of the color, 
' for example, is consciousness of 
color. The process does not cou- 
sist of two intelligent acts in the 
mind, for though any sensual organ 
may perform its office without far- 
ther effort, if there be no conscious- 
ness there will be no sensation. In 
like manner, to be conscious that 
we judge or remember is simply to 
judge or remember. An external 
open may operate upon an organ 
of sense so as to leave no doubt 
that it must have performed its of- 
fice, and yet, owing to some strong- 
er interest in the mind, we may de- 
rive no consciousness from the se- 
rious impulse. Therefore, when 
we say that we are conscious that 
we see, this makes only a double 
enunciation of a single fact in the 
mind, such an expression being as 
truly an impropriety as to say, that 
we feel that we taste. We might as 
well go on say, that we are con- 
scious that we fecl that we taste: 
and then refer the single fact of 
taste to these several perceptions or 
percipients. 

If any one should still conceive 
there can bea double feeling of any 
one intelligent act, such, for example, 
as the sensation of yellow co-exist- 
ing with a consciousness of that 
sensation, it immediately occurs to 
ask, says Mr. Fearn, what use there 
could be in learning, by a second 
lg pte that which it is invaria- 

ly acknowledged we feel in the 
sensation itself? 

Mr. Fearn pursues these views in 
different lights and to various con- 
clusions. We have given but a sum- 
mary of them—both for the sake of 
their own intrinsic value, and be- 
cause soon after he had advanced 
these opinions in England, our own 
illustrious countryman, Dr. Brown, 
likewise expressed his dissent from 
a doctrine which seems to have been 
adopted implicitly by all other me- 
taphysicians of our time. 

is suppposed faculty, and the 
hypothesis of objects with which its 
operations are concerned, you will 
find reasoned.against in a somewhat 
similar manner in Dr. Brown’s 
eleventh lecture. Remarkable him- 
self for the simplicity of .his views 
of all the agencies of mind, he 
happily expresses this doctrine as 


ar 
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an attempt to double the various 
feelings and acts of our minds, by 
making them not to constitute our 
consciousness merely, but to be the 
objects of it also. He asks us to 
consider what would appear to the 
eye of some superior intelligence 
to which all the succossive states 
of a human mind could be discover- 
ed? Nothing, he very justly ob- 
serves, could appear but a scries of 
gonsecutive states. There could 
be no conaciousness superadded: to 
each state; for the actual state is 
entire in itself, and involves its own 
consciousness. And witha fansiful 
sup ion, which illustrates very 
strikingly the simple view which he 
had formed of this fact of the mind, 
he conceives a being to be produced 
with the faculties of sense, and 
that after receiving a — impres- 
sion, as the impression of the frag- 
rance of a rose, his sentient princi- 
ple is extinguished. That single 
momentary impression, he observes, 
does as much include a conscious- 
ness of the sensation,,as if he had 
habitually exercised intelligence on 
the operations and affections of his 
mind: and he pursues the idea to 
show in what manner the connected 
consciousness of successive states, 
which is something quite different 
from that first simple consciousness, 
has given rise to the confusion ge- 
nerally prevalent in language and 
thought on this subject. 

e think that it is not hard to ex- 
plain still farther than he has done, 
what appears to have been in the 
minds of those who have erronepus- 
ly ascribed such a peculiar character 
and office to the faculty of conscious- 
ness. 

It is well known to us all, that it 
is in the power of the miod, under 
the affection of any emotion, to 
heighten its intellectual action, so as 
to make that emotion at the moment _ 
the subject of peculiar intclligent 

consideration. This is done when- 
ever the effort is made to subdue an 
emotion, by bringing it under sub- 
jection to reason,—it is done con- 
tinually by those who are at all ac- 
customed to make their own minds 
the subject of their observation. 
Now, it is true, that in this case the 
emotion does become the object of a 
clearer intellectual cognizance to the 
mind; and that in this way, the mind 
does acquire an intelligent know- 
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ledge, which it d not otherwise 
of its feelings and processes. 

t it is equally true that this intel- 
ligent cognizance is not 4 conscious- 
ness of that emotion; but, on the 
contrary, the entire consciousness 
of the mind is now enlarged to com- 
prehend both the emotion which 
still subsists, and that more exerted 
action of intelligence which it has 
connected with it. 

That it is an obscure idea of this 
willed and exerted intelligence that 
has misled those who have spoken of 
consciousness as the power by which 
we know the operations of our minds, 
we have been led to believe, by the 
prin of one writer of this 
school, who speaks of this faculty as 
the same which Mr. Locke intended 
to deseribe by the name of Reflection. 
But we must observe, at the same 
time that in saying so he has greet- 
salt bie the language of 

ke, whose faculty of reflection is 
very different from the presumed fa- 
culty of consciousness—being indeed 
this very willed exertion intelli- 
gence, whether directed on a pre- 
sent or a recollected emotion, while 
the consciousness which they assert 
asa faculty, is the involuntary and 
inevitable perception which attends 
the emotion in the moment it is felt, 
and which is indeed an essential 
and the — vital constituent of the 
emotion. That it is this constant 
and inevitable consciousness that is 
understood, in the general doctrine 
on the subject, will appear, not only 
from many passages that might be 
cited from Dr. Reid, but from the 
words of one of the latest writers on 
the subject, who has stated the opi- 
nion as distinctly as it admits of, iù 
saying, “Sensation, remembrance, 
simple apprehension, and concep- 
tion, with eve 
or passion of the mind, is accompa- 
nied by an inward feeling or percep- 
tion of that energy or ion—and 
that feeling or perception is termed 
consciousness.” i l 

The same view is expressed with 
much more philosophic limitation by 


Mr. Stewart, who observes that “ re- 


flection, as understood by Mr. Locke, 
bears precisely the same relation to 
consciousness which observation 
does to (Essay, I. ch. 1.) perception.” 


An exceedingly clear statement of 


the doctrine, but which seems pecu- 
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liarly to mark out to it ori 
which we have rS ba 
indicate that it arose from the indis- 
tinctness of the boundary in natural 
féeling between the necessary con- 
sciousness which is inherent in 
act and emotion of our mind as it 
arises, and that reflective and willed 
action of intelligence which may ac- 
company the emotion or act, in — 
er or in less degree, and which we 
may — as detached from it al- 

ther. l 

e have thought it necessary the 
more explicitly to state our views , 
with to this alleged faculty, 
to justify ourselves for not insisting— 
as must be done in following the re- 
ceived theory—with peculiar empha- 
sis upon this power, as the foundation 
of all knowledge of the mind. It is 
indeed the foundation, in one sense, 
of all such knowledge; since it is 
the one comprehensive expression of 
all the facts of the science—that is, 
in other words, of all the manifesta- 
tions of the mind. But, in that pecu- 
liar and emphatic sense in which it 
has been represented from the time 
of Dr. Reid, as the first intellectual 
step of the mind in the preparation 
of such science, the views now, given 
eat o that it ought not to be re- 


ed. 

In Mr. Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, there 
is a very interesting and instructive 
chapter on the eubject of Attention. 
Whether we consider this as a sepa- 
rate faculty of the mind, or simply as 
a variable condition of its action, the 
views and reasonings contained in 
that. discussion are alike important, 
since the actual results of the fact of 
attention will remain in either case 
the same. rtant as the voluntary 
power is, there is nothing in the act to 
characterise a distinct intellectual fa- 
culty. There is, indeed, in one sense 
í powo : as it is customary ip our Of- 

nary language, to speak of a power 
of attention 10 refer many facts tathe 

ion or want of this power ; and 
to contrast different minds with one 
another by the de in which we 
observe it to exist inthem. All this 
is undoubted: but all this, as it ap- 
pears to us, may be well explained 
and underst without ascribing 
the facts of which we speak to 
the agency of specific faculty. We 
shall therefore say, that attention 


J 
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is a state merely of the other powers, in it with a heightened capacity ; 
and not itself an independent power: the very ardor of feeling infusi 

and that it is capable of being pro- itself into the intellectual ming 
duced in two ways; either involun- This is all that takes place. The 
tary by some strong interest felt in eame intellectual faculties are en- 
the mind, or by the direct power of gaged, but they are aroused and 
the will. This will be best under. exalted in their action, under a law 
stood by some very familiar example. of simple emotion. When we de- 
For let us consider of what we un~- scribe that intellectual state thus 


derstand, when we speak of the ex. 
ertion and the want of attention. You 


produse, it is proper enough to say 


so we speak of a state, 
distinct 


disjoin 
tion. But if the work, though net lon, and bend them together upon 
A though difficult, is a single object; you e effort in 
important, and you wish for a fixed. tbe mied, and force their exertion. 
purpose, to master its contents, - Still there is no new faculty intro- 
then, by a power in your own miad, duced to aet. You fix your intelli- 
deliberately and resolutely: attend, genoa for.a-cootinuance of time, and 
and you obtain results of the same’ with imtent direction upon one point ; 
kind, as when your attention wes in- bat that ehowsnothing more than that 
voluntarily engaged, namely, a dis- your intelligence is subject to your 
inct und ing, and a fixed and will, that you can enforce and govern 
clear recollection. Here then we: its action, and restrain its action, and 
see the attention in two forms of restrain its ges ey to the 
' And object which you have selected for 
case its thought. e power, therefore, 
can assert that a distinct intellec- which yoy exert in such a case, isa 
faculty takes part in the ac- power of volition. It is to the state 
i that. is induced under the control 


_ dt that the to -bè 
whale 


action of all the common observation has constantly 


quickens 
This.: namely, that the action 


ties that concur with it. 


memory, intelligence. quate; but that emotion inciting and 
NY, e a imi tttig, 


The whole being is anima ith ‘ or the will impelling and 
——— ings; he feels new life - mag thom, are able alike to 
in 


no new faculty is needed in 
with the tendency and purpose of the mind, but for which the h — 


-h e 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By Wituus Hay. 


Ie 
CYRUS. 
Aciparo Magıpivos veornyfosmmn. r. he 

ON THE MOUSE OF MAXIMINUS, IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
On these bright shores, within this second Rome, 
Maximinus piled up my towering dome,— 
Fixing my basis in the very strand, 
That I a scene of grandeur might command,— g 
Illimitable grandeur far and near, l 
The city on my right, and left, and rear. 
On front Bithynia’s blooming valleys lie - 
Sleeping in beauty ‘neath a purple sky : 
The Bosphorous my strong foundation laves 
Ere mingling with the blue Propontic waves, 
With tender ri tips my feet with spray, 
Then to the ike ocean gladly rolls away. 

Ye gentle beings, that drink in the light 

F Of beauty and of grandeur, climb my height,— 
There turning round oft feast your gouls and eyes 
Bs On trees, domes, shipa, bea, city, earth, and skies. 


1 Oe ., 
‘PAU THE SILENTIARY. 
Tlevres troxdé{cs yBovdgmmn, t. 2. 
ON JUSTINIAN’S GARDENS, BORDERING ON THE SRA. 
Here ocean laves the land, whose ri glow 
—— bloom of groves ami popes sea — 
rough opening streams of ocean 
Aid soe neat ae wens caren Coe ” 
; Naiad and Nereid here their gifts combine— 
t Fresh lapsing waterg with the rolling brine. 
. i. -~ | 
“Bikor Epot Adgons.—«. Tor. 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. — 


Let Ee poke crest, that towers the sea, 
"Mid wild sequestered beauty,—yield to me. 
For here the Dryad-nymphs and Nereids meet, 
Urging their separate claims to this retreat ; 
Neptune sits umpire, and decides the plea, 

: By giving both a common right in me. `- 


3 { 





a Erat Daphne castellum a Constantino ad Danubi ripas exstraetam.—Ja coas. 
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ANAOREON, 
Apa rie répsoce résTov.—x. T. À 
ON A MEDAL REFRESENTING VENUS ANADYOMENE. 
1, 5. 
And who emboss’d the ocean } So comes she,—and before her, 
_ And whose the art divine She breasts the lofty wave, 
That this disc. with billows Which veils her rosy bosom, 
Of ocean’s rolling brine 1 And longs her neck to lave. 
2, so 6. 
And whose the godlike spirit ~ Amid the soft-hued stillnese, 
That on the sea impress’d >- -> Her form august is seen,— 
This tender, breathing Venus» — A lily wrapt in violetsz—_ - 
The source of spirits blest? So gieame the Paphian queen. 
3. a To 
Here all her naked beauties, . _ And o’er the liquid silver 
The artist hath revealed : On bounding dolphins ride 
Save what that clasping billow Young roguish Love and Passion, 
Hath modestly concealed. Loud laughing side by side. 
4. 8. 
Like silver sea-moes floating A winding band of fishes, 

Upon the mild serene . With plunging gambols bound 
Of waters,—that rejoicing . Near her—the swimming Venus, 
Now shoreward bear their queen, Who smiles on all around. 
E ae — 

UKENOWN. 


Axpals xpos ipwre—ni 7. 2. 
f 1. 


In all the ripeness of thy beauty’s prime 
Hath death, Patrophile, thige eyelids sealed ; 
Mute is that tongue which witched the ear of time, 
The cunning witchery which thy words revealed ! 
É 2. i 
Quenched is the voice of song,—all—all are fled 
Those joys which mantled with the sparkling wine : 
Grim Dis !—love’s frenzy snatched her to thy bed, 
Yes—she could stir even that iron soul of thine. 


VI. 
Nossis. 
. Ovpaptras poppav.—x. 7. N. 
J ON A PORTRAIT. — 
Thymarete, thy very self is there, 
ictured in all thy dignity and grace, 
Thy noble pride, thine awe-commanding air 
ingled with mildness in that lovely face: 
Shaking his tail thy faithful dog draws near, 
Deeming he gazes on his mistress dear. 


Vii. 
CRINAGORAS. 
E: cat rd dpa Avydivnse—x- >, À. , 
ON EUNIOIDAS, — 


This monumental Parian marble, graced 
With all the pride of sculptre’s purest taste, 


P 
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Adorns—as far as senseless marble can, 
The rotten carcase of a ‘wicked man. 
Deem not, ye good, the tomb’s external show 
An index of the worth that lies belew : 
Since all this labored luxury of art 
Enshrouds Eunicidas’ malignant heart, 
And now his corpse,—that worthless rag,*—forgot, 
For. all—but bageness, moulders in this spot. . 
CRINAGORAS. 
Ose v Qesavds.—x. T. do 
"oO CÆSAR. ` 
Not—if the ocean waves in strife combine, ' 
Or.German:hotdes drink up their native Rhine, 
Shall Rome—secure in Ceesar’s prudent sway, 
Tremble though host on host their might array. 
Thus the dry {eaves of Jove’s own oaks are found 


The tempest’s sport—careering round and round, 
While the forked, gnarled roots more closely clasp the ground. 


rx. 
ONESTES. 
Etat vousi, rivos sicl—x. r. À. 
“ Say, shepherd, whoge these plants?” “ Athena, thine 
The clives Bacchus claims the gadding vine.” ` 
“This com?’ “Demeter’s.” “ Who protects these flowers ?” 
“ Hera and rosy Cypris are the powers.” 
“Dear Pan, pipe on; for soon time oaten stops 
Sball waken on theso sunny slopes.” 
; t ; 
. l x. 
Mirch xa pedavsioa DirNlyviv,—Ke 7 À 
TO PHILINNION. ' 
Ay. * 
A small brunette 
Is my Philinnion : her hair 
— ———— as jet, 
urls like parsley : passing rare 
_ Her downy skin—beyond compare. 


2. 
Her tongue posaese’d is 
Of tones more witching then the lure 
Of Cypris’ cestus : 
Not chary of her favors sure- 
And aught but coldness can endure. 


3 


| May I adore 
My too, too kind Philinnion still— 
a vied ddan 
! golden ite—ti 
A oe — my bosom fill. 





*. PAi y TEAs paaos, 
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xr. 
ARGELOOUS. 

Xpnpáruv Ecdxroy ebdby.——a. 1. À. 

ON AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
Nothing unh for, nor ought 
Can now betide cg inthis world deiae 
Since Jove cae flung the gloomy veil of night | 
Athwart the lusty sun’s meridian light- 
Quenching his beams; while on the sons of men 


— — fell as ne’er may fall again 
more strange, nought — more, 
Unh unlooked for h hath betid before. 

Say who shall — beasts exthange 
— — olphins for the ocdan’s range, 
Preferring the roaring tide, ` 
While these — to climb the mountain’s side * 


; zn. 
THEODOBIDAS. 
E ivás \aBbpuwOe—a. 7. de 
ON A VOTIVE CONCH. 


STRANGER. 
Who found thee, say, thou labyrinth 
Thou waif outcast of ocean’s hoaty brine— 
„But now an offering on this sacred shrine? 


CONCH. 
lorus sent me from his steep 
T Who placsd oa the rolling d 
placed me here, beside e murmuring waves, 
A toy to Naiada af te oona caves; 


tO rpéyes $ Kirgeuvet mone 9.20 
CLESON’S GOAT. 
Be ie the whole mirksome night, did ‘Cleson’s goat 
is wild bleatings keep the flocks from sleep : 
Tm, smell of wolf, that kid-devourer, smote 
His nostrils, climbing up the rocky steep 


Till the roused dogs had scared him down hatoki 
Then gentle —— fell upon the flock, 





®Vide Horat, i. Od, II. 7. Omne quum Proteus, &. E XVI, 28. Quando 
Padus, &c. i * 
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THE ANGLO-NORMAN TROUVERES OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


“LE ROMAN DU ROU.” 


PAR MAISTRE WACE. - 


Wuen Louis Outremer heard of 
Duke Richard’s escape, he was right 
sorrrowful, for, not merely did he 
Jament that so important a prisoner 
should have regained his liberty, 
“but,” says Maistre Wace, “be- 
cause: he w that many thought 
him a —— foolish fellow (un mu- 
sard) to be so easily deceived.” 
However, he put the best face that 
he could upon it, and as Richard 
was not able immediately to return 
to Normandy, but remained for some 
time at Chateau Coucy, Louis made 

reparations for entering Norman- 

y ; and after several battles, several 
defeats, and much speechifying (for 
Maistre Wace’s heroes seem as fond 
of long speeches as any member of 
a modern debating society), he en- 
ters Rouen in great state, On this 
occasion there was much outward 
joy expressed ; every chapel that 
was worth a bell-tower, set about 
making as much noise as it could; 
the churches and the minster rung 
deafening peals ; there was a proces- 
sion of the corey and the townsfolk 
flocked together. ĩn holyday apparel ; 
“still,” says our poet in his quiet 
dry way, “ methinks the good people 
of Rouen would not quite have wept 
their eyes out, had they seen him 
drowning in the Seine.” ` Louis was 


at length persuaded to give up Nor- 
— to Richard; but the peace 
consequent on this act of justice did 
not last long. Louis obtained the aid 
of Otho the Emperor of Germany, 
and the French and German 
closely besieged Roven. The fol- 
lowing extract, though rather long, 
deserves insertion for the spirited 
picture it presents of a battle in the 
tenth century. But the reader will 
observe, that —— the knights 
are emphatically “righte valyaunte,” 
yet to the latter part of the compli- 
ment bestowed on the knights of our 
third Sdward’s days, “and curteis, 
and gentil,” they have no claim. 
They rise before us rather as the 
descendants of the death-despising 
“ Vikinger,” than as the progni 
of the Chandos and De Mannys of 
Cressy and Poitiers; still, in the 
warm spirit of devotion that urges 
Duke Richard to fall “umblement” 
on his knees, and pray to God to 
guard him in the battle, even at the 
very moment when his vassals were 
awaiting his battle-cry, we perceive 
the dawning of that fine religious 
feeling, which, in a subsequent 

ve the last touch of beauty to the 

utiful character of the genuine 

“ Xten Knighte.” 


“ Now at Rouen Richard: was, and thre’ the town set watch and ward, 
Then to the minster he repaired, and solemn service heard, 
When by a byeway hastily, a spy came driving on ;— 
Who cried to him aloud, for time for whispering it was none— 
+ Behold, behold, they’re coming on with all their chivalry, 


The. 
As tho’ not only 


Germans in order due, all armed right gallantly, 
y Rouen they’d take, but e’en A o 


rmandie, 


Already are they at the walls, to withstand them ery bown,’ 


The Duke when he this message 


heard, right mee 


y kneeled down, 


And prayed the Lord our God, the Son of Lady Marie, 


That 


e would guard his life, and fame, and grant him victory, 


And he would found at his own cost, a rich and fair abbayo— 


Then all bis nobles rushed to arms, and cried aloud 


‘ Des aie.’* 


"The Duke had knights the very best that were in all Bretagne, | 
And gallant ones from Paris too, and also Hugh le Maigne, 





* This was the battle-cry of the Normans. 
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And these he bad go forth against the knights of Germany, 

And one of his most loved barons, he bade their leadcr be, 

Who bore aloft the gonfanon,* "twas of scarlet cloth of Spain. 

And on their destreres bold they eat, while downward to the plain 

The Germans from the mountain came, with gallant speed amain 
Ay, if the Germans give them fight, they will not there remain), 

t many a shield will piereed be, and many a tough lance broken, | 
Andon many who blithe to the mêlée came, will their vengeance be ywroken. 
for in warfare still the is, and in other things also, 

Who in one fight is vanquished, frem the next may victor go. 

Now these German knights were evermore most gallant and moet proud, 
To give defiance blithe were they, tho’ ne’er in vaunting loud. 

And toward Rouen they drest themselves by force to enter there, 

For the city seemed right good to them, and the conntry round most fair, 
Bat the Normans could not this endure, and swore with burning zeal, 
That their good town they would defend, with stout iron and with steel. 


“ Now with the Normans there came forth full many a gallant knight, 
Well armed, and firm on his destrere, in readiness for the fight ; 
And glad were they, when in fair array, the foe appeared in view, 
And oft they set a turneying, but the Germans backward drew, 
For turneying was not their way of fight, ¢ to them ‘twas new, 
So close together o’er the plain, towards the gates they prancing went. 
The Normans then fled backwards, as with sore astonishment, 
As they would fly away they seemed, and made a ly feint ; 
Then those who in Rouen remained, gow hurried boldly out, 
And hailed their brethren in the fight with many a gladsome shout, 
And flung abroad their ensigns, their foemen might them know, 
Of all the host that rushed oat, nor one for the fight was slow. 
Then might ye see the gallant press of the Norman chivalry, 
And many a shivered lance, and many a glittering brand ye’d eee 
Ybroke, and many a shining helm, and shields both red and brown, 
And many a foamng steed rush by, with reins all trailing down ; 
And in the fields and highways too, lay many a brave knight dying, 
Struck down by axes, and by clubs of peasant churs when flying, 
For all the common folk came forth, their ready aid supplying. 


` © Then Richard from Rouen rushed forth, on his steed of iron grey, 
Armed cap-a-pie, and brandishing his food sword, for the fray 

Right eager, aad behind han pranced Norman and Breton too, 

And when Otho’s nephew saw’twas he right gladly near ha drow ; 

Twas gallant youth and bold, and King Louis loved him well, 

For to the Normans was he aye an enemy most fell, 

And he had ever on his lip some word of mockery, 

Anda sword wielding in his hand, thus onward rushed he, 

With shield upraised before him, and with sword ypointed low— 

But-he stombled, and he lost the rein; then Richard with a blow 
Right thro’ the middle cleft him down. O?! Duke Richard's brand was keen, 
For the shietd and the coat of mail ’gainst it, were weak as a glove I ween ; 
To the ground he-felt right dead forthwith, Pll safely warrant ye ; 

While Hichard o the Evil One I arede thee quickly fiee,j 

For my good land I hed nearly lost, and my living too thro’ thee. 





¢ ‘Shis is the first mention of the gonfanon, and many en-antiquery learned in he- 
reldic lore will wish that our trouvere had also described its charges. We have little 
doubt that they were the two lions. 

t This bears some resemblance to Butler's “He who fights and runs away.” 2. 
The custom of seme of the chief warriors advancing before the rest, and offering single 
combat, # mentioned by many writers antecedent to Wace, as a peculiarity of Nor- 
man warfare, and as arising from that eager thirst for fame, which always dietin- 
guished that brave and haughty people, l 

t “Ao maufery je commaat.” This hearty commendation of his foeman to the 
evil one, shows how far Richerd with all his prowess fell beneath the knight of ro- 
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Then he call’d loudly out, and his men gave back the cry ; 


And Richard with good. aword 


in hand, prest on with co 
O many a time was that good sword, that day ensan in 


ge high: 


And quickly flew the news about, of Otho’s nephew dead. 


Tho’ the plain was heaped with corses, still fiercel 
German like a host right wode, fought with unfailin 


And so did Richard’s men ;—li 


the figh 
raged — 


e men who would win the day; 


O many an empty saddle might ye see in th 
e 


And many a no 
And shields were stricken 


G odin death —— 

erman, open mouthed, in death pan ; 
thro’, and leathern bucklers tam, i 

And many a hauberk battered well with 


pole axes, and worn 


And dinted many a sword, and huge stones crushed many a head ; 
For the Germans in that battle most lucklessly have sped. 


Whate'er they sought to 
But let it pass, for certainly 
Twelve noble Germans, eac 


in, they found methinks sore woe, 
reat prowess did they show. 
alive, the best of their countrie, 


Were by the Normans taken, was not that a victorie? 


For 
Now the 


Twelve counts, three knigh 
And now they go and strip the slain, 


Those kin 


great their ransom sare must be, and meikle will they 
But nothing but their arms would they have hed these knig 
ormans masters of the field, their gonfanons outspread, 
ts alive have they, beside a host of dead. 
And little ruth they'd feel, I trow, thei 
Nor heed they flood, or dust, or soil, as on their way they held, 
For the gain of all that spoil is worth more than thd good 

have hoarded ap. And now their tents they pitch around 


in; 
ts been slain. 


as is the victor’s way, 
r very skins to flay ;* 


red gold 


Upon the plain, for they will not within the city go ; 


Such store have they of gallent 


steeds, and prisoners also, 


That their castles could not hold them, so they tiak them two and two, 
And all within the city joyed that store of steeds to view.” 


The high value placed on “the 
steeds,” especially such as had been 
tried in battle, is very characteristic 
of so early a period, and so.is the 
exulting remark that the twelve 
counts had been taken “alive,” 
which was an excellent thing, since, 
bad they been killed, no ransom 
would have been gained for them. 

This signal defeat of the combined 
French and German forces does 
not, however, bring peace to Nor- 
mandy. After many more battles, 
sieges, truces, interviews, and em- 
bassies, which generally leave things 
even worse than before, Richar 
suramons King Harold of Denmark 
to his aid, who with great good-will 
sends him an army, which overruns 
France, and compels Lothaire (Louis 
Outremer’s successor) to conclude 


d Normandy. 


a peace. Richard now dismisses 
his auxiliaries with rich gifts, pro- 
mising to those who are inclined to 
become Christians his ion 

a portion oflandsin Normandy.Many 
settle in Cos- 


“they became celebrated as excel- 
lent mariners, and very expert in all 
that relates to rowing? or sailing.” 
This characteristic the inhabitants 
of Costentin still retain, after the 
lapse of more than eight centuries, 
for even in the present day they are 
considered as the best sailors in 
` As to — Sl still 

ung to Paganism, they, having re- 
ceived rich gifts, set weal for Spain, 
— 
eighteen cities, whi e - 
ed. But what afterward became of 





mance. The — knight never consigned his ſooman to the devil, unless he were 
e 


a and then it was only sending hi 
IM. Pluquet, the editor of this —— 


m “to his own place.” 
chronicle, thinks that the * flayin 


’ must 
refer to the horses ; it seems evident to us that it refers to the dead Germans against 
whom the inhabitants of Rouen were so enraged, and from whose “ stripping” they 


evidently gained sọ much 


+ The reader will bear in mind that during the middle ages, most of the large 
vessels were galleys, with three and even four banks of rowers; to row well was 
therefore as necessary as to understand managing the sail. 
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them,” says Maistre Wace, “I do 
not know, nor indeed, have I even 


as 

e now abruptly breaks off— 
Whether Plantagenet had given him 
any offence, whether Alianer, who 
had patronized his “Brat d’Angle- 
terre,” was nuw so interested in the 
more polished strains of the Trou- 
hadours, as to turn with indifference 
from the ruder but more spirited 
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work of the Norman Trouvere; or 
whether Benoit St. Mere, who had 
taken up the same subjec had re- 
ceived those commendations and 
those more substantial marks of 
favor which Maistre Wace cons- 
dered more justly his due, we know 
not, but he concludes in the follow- 
ing whimsical manner, and nearly 
ten years elapsed ere he resumed his 
subject. 


+% To the deeds of the Duke of Normandio we must return again. 
Bat a long journey to get thro’, is weariness and pain, 
— opine you can beguile the way with song and pleasantrie; 


ut he who sin 


should the wine cup drain, or have some worthy fee: 


For why should he unguerdoned be? while gifts have many moe, 
So willingly a gift I'll take, since I’ve need of it, I trow.” 
ae G s. 2 


In the second pe Maistre Wace retruns to his favorite octo-syllabic 
measure,—and thus 


oes he begin : 


« That our forefathers’ memorie, 

Their acts, their words, their chivalrie,— 
The felonies of each felon, 

And nobleness of each baron,— 

Should ne'er sink in oblivion— 

Are histories written, choice and trae, 
And many a geste composed for you, 

By learned clerks, bat for whoee care, | 
Fall many a tale of value rare, 

Had quite forgotten been, for ayo, — 

And with all past times, past away. 

By laspe of time, through ages long, 

And by tha change of mother tongue, 3 
The names havo faded from our view, 

Of many a town, and region too, 





Britain, which now wecall England, | 
Was Albion named at first; the strand 
Where London stands, new Troy its name, 
Then Treyneuvente: from Ebrawecame ' 


The name of Werk,* Wales, Mercia, 
And North Wales, benedicia, 
Were named, and Scotland, Albany. 


And Brittany was — and 
Cologne, Aggripina, and Paris was 
Lutetia, Sna, thanks to the final let- 
ters being mostly a or e, Maistre 


Wace on rhyming, apparently 
with spent del ht, on” this unpro- 
mising subject for t or thirty 


couplets. He next turns to the point 


more immediately in hand, and in- 
forms us that Normandy was an- 
ciently called Neustria, “ but it lost 
that name, and I will tell you for 
what reason. In that part of the 
earth, under which tke car is placed, 
the people are called northmen,”— 
now 


“ Man en Engleise en Narreis, 
From esenefie en Franceys, 
Justez ensemble north e man, 
E ensemblo dictez north man.” 





*Verwic is the word—as Ebrawe seems a contraction, and Anglicism of Ebora 
cum, it is inost probable that Verwic is Maistre Wace’s spelling of the Saxon “ Eve 


Wyk.” 
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After some more of this wearisome prosing, our trouvere suddenly 
arouses himself, and bursts forth in the following Beautiful and spirited 


strain :— 


« All to nothing swiftly tend, 
All fade, all wither, ali have end. — 
Towers fall, walls nod, the rose soon fadeth, 
The destrere stumbles, cloth abzadeth, 
Man dies, steel rusts, weed rote away, 
For all things made by hands decay. 

. Then listen now to what I tell, 
Both clerk and lay, and know it well; 
For, when death hath driven ye down, 
Whither tendeth your renown ; 
If the clerk no record give, - 
Scantly will your praises live.”* 


And therefore is it, that “the 
clerk” should be highly honored, 
and receive from barons and noble 
ladies, “ biaux dons.” He now re- 


not merely did he fear no living 
man, but even dead ones, and the 

wers of darkness could not make 
im afraid. The followmg story 


sumes his narrative of Duke Rich- was doubtless heard with deep in- 
ard, and informs us that he. was in- terest :— 
deed well named “ Fear nought,” for 


« Richard loved priests and clergie, 
And knights also, and chivalrie, 
And walked by night, e’en as by day, 
For naught could eyer him affray. 
- And many a sprite he saw, I wis, 
But none could do him harm; and this 
Was aaid by folk, that he by night, 
Could see as clear as thoy with light. 
Now as by night he wandered round, 
Whene’er an open church he found, | j 
He entered in, with fervent means, 
To offer up hia orisons ; 
And if the doors were closed each one, 
He knelt upon the threshold stone. * 


«It chanced one night to an abbaye 
He came, and entered in to pray; 
For all his menne on were gone, 
And he was in the dark alone; 
So his good steed without he tied, 
And entered in; straight he espied 
A corpse upon its bier (I trow 
No fear even then, did Richard know), 
For boldly by the bier he past, 
His gloves upon a desk he cast, 





r 


*We must subjoin these pleasing lines in the original, since they afford a sin- 


specimen of condensation and ease of versification. 


“Tute rien se turne en declin 

Tute chiet, tute muert, tute vait à fin. 
Tur fund, mur chiet, rere flaietre 
Cheval tresbuche, drap vieiet 
Flem muert, fer use, fust porrist,— 
Ture ouvre fet ed mains perist. 
Bien entend, e cepnuis, e sai, 

Ke tute murrent e clerc elai, 

E Ke mult a certe durée | 

Empres lur mert, lur renumée 

Si part clerc n'est mis en liv 

Ne peet pas el durer ne vivre.’ 
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And at the altar knelt to pray; 
(For nought could ever haen afray). 


“ Not long he stayed ere sound he heard, 
As tho’ the corpse on the bier had stirred, 
Then creaked the bier; he turned to seo 
What this most fearful nowe might be, 
And ‘Be thou or good or bad,’ gaid he, 

‘t Lie still,’ and then a prayer he said; 


ow 


long or short the time he prayed, 


know not, but the cross he made; 


Sa , ‘Per 


Domine deus salutie.’* 


netæ crucis, 


And also, ‘God! Almighty friend, 
I to thine hands my mit amendi 


He took his sword, 


and turned about; 


But lo! the devil, just without 


The church door at 
To seize Duke Rich 


with arms spread out 
furiously ; 


Who drew his sword right gallantly, 


And cleft 


him thro’; on the bier he fell; 


(If he cried out, I cannot tell). 


“Then Richard 
from the ch 


upon his s 
Ae eal ead: 


en he his gloves remembered ; then 


He turned abou 
Into the chan 
inks 


and back 
went to find them; 


few men save he would mind them ;) 
And then rode home. 'T was after thig, 
A law he made, and caused I wis 
To be proclaimed in church and fair, 
That henceforth none should ever dare 
To leave a corpse in holy bound, 
Unwatched, until placed underground.” 


The reader will perceive from this 
curious story, that the impalpable 
host, veiled in white, and iding 


h crevices and keyholes, ac- 
cording to the approved recipes of 
modern “ancient romances,” were 
altogether unknown to our forefa- 
thers. The ghost with them, was 
a dead body resuscitated by — 
agency, a genuine vampiro; 
taa, io the instance. before us, it 

uired not merely a Latin night- 
spell, but the vigorous use of the 


Duke’s good sword to quell this 
“ spirit,” and to dislodge the demon 
from hisunfitting tenement. It would 
be a very curious inquiry, to endea- 
vor to ascertain from whence the no- 
tion of the shadowy ghost came, and 
at what period it took its place 
among the crowd of supernatural 
beings, which excited the terrors of 
our forefathers, and which still, in 
spite of the “march of intellect,” 
awaken the fears of their children.} 

Richard, notwithstanding his war- - 





* As these three lines we very probably an old morbid night-spell, it seemed better to 


give them in the origin 


~ A travers la bièrą Pabag 


Ne sai, 


+ We are rather inclined to think, that to the airy ghost of modern times, a 
romances of chivalry, 


date must be assigned. In the tales and 


are mostly in complete mail, and possessing, together with 
ich distinguish them in thear lifetime, a d 


ties which 


s'il fit neise ne crl” : 


late 
the 


pon introduced 
the be igerent propensi- 
of bodily strength sufficient 


to enable them in most instances to overcome their opponents. And even down to 


the close of the sixteenth century, this seems tò have been the popular 
ld certainly never have dreamt of an impalpable ghost, when he gave that 


Webster 


Opinion; old 


® 
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like character, died peaceably in his 
bed, at an advanced and was 
succeeded by his son, who obtained 
the title of “the Good,” a tile to 
which he seems to have had very 
little claim. Soon after his accession, 
the “ villains” of his territory revolt, 
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and hold several parliaments ( pluser 
parlemens), at which they enumerate 
their grievances, and determine to 
endure them no longer. Their de- 
scription of their wrongs has a 
touching simplicity :— 


“ For their lords give them evil names, 


And they 
Nor of t 


have scarcely any 
eir labors any good; 


But griefs anew from day to day, 

Wearing with pain their lives away; 

And this last year was worse than all, 

For each day at their masters’ call 

Their beasts were seized for service due, 
For aids, or imposts, old or new, 

Nor scarce one short hour’s peace had they, 


Worn down with pleas frum day to 


Then follows a lamentable bead- 
roll of feudal exactions; “pleas of 
the forest,” “pleas of coining,” 
“pleas of the highway,” “pleas of 
water courses,” “pleas of suit and 
service,” and “pleas of aids.” They 
therefore incite each other to revolt, 


arguing (and unbappily, it would 


day.” 


y- 


appear with too much truth), that it 
was in vain to expect justice, since 
what would they gain by complaint, 
save harsher usage and their accus- 
tomed title, which they seem to have 
felt as a bitter insult, “ filz a putain,” 
and therefore— 


“Why should we thus bow meanly down, 
When we may make the day our own:— 
If if are men, 80 too are we, 

i 


With 


mbs and sinews equally 


Formed sey, and far stronger we, for pain 


We'll bear, w 


ich they might 


ne’er sustain. 


Then let us have one mind, one heart, 


Swearing from each 


other ne’er to part, - 


And hold us altogether still, 

And we wil! boldly ficht at will, 

And they shall find in fiercest fight, 

The villain hardy as the knights;— 

And well might thirty or two-eco 

Stout, strong limbed peasants, batilo stour, 
’Gainst twenty striplings fair to see, 

Those flowers of youthful chivalry.” 


Richard, upon hearing this news, 
is Sorely affrighted, because he fears 
that they will “commune faiscient,” 
a phrase probably derived by Wace 
from the English meaning of the 
word “commons,” a word as dis- 
pleasing to Plantagenet, as ever it 
could be to Duko Richard. Raoul 


d’Erreux, his uncle, however, pro- 
mises his aid; and by the whole- 
some arguments of a war of exter- 
mination, puts down the insurrec- 
tion, inflicting on all who fall into 
his hands the most horrible torments 
and mutilations, while from the less 
guilty he exacted large fines.* 





curious stage direction in his “ White Devil,” “Enter the 


and boots P’ 


ost of Brachione, in bis 


And the reader will doubtless remember, that even 


cassock 
Shakespeare rather inclines to make the ghost in Hamlet appear bodily, than as a mere 


shadow. 
uestio ape, relative to 
difference of opi n, panapa 


ion existed than on that 


iety during the middle ages, has ter 
ating io the real situation of villains. 


By many they have boen considered as complete slaves, and although the researches 
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Wace now turns to England, and 
gives a long account of the massacre 
of the Danes, in a way that shows 
his strong national sympathy with 
them. He then returns to Normandy, 
and passing over the life of the third 
Richard rather rapidly, lingers with 
much delight on the gallant and 

tle d of Duke Robert, the 
ueror’s father. He gives several 
characteristic traits of his generosity, 
among others, the story of a clerk, 


who was sitting at his table one day, h 


when one of hi as a fine 
his father’s death, presented 

him with a beautiful golden pitcher. 
This being greatly admired by the 
clerk, the good-natured duke gave it 
to him ; whereupon, joy so overcame 
him, that he died: “ Now there was 
great marvelling at this,” says Mais- 
tre Wace, “and the physicians in 
their schools made very long : 
esabout it ; they held many different 
opinions but at length they agreed in 
this, that, as by reason of very great 
grief many die suddenly, in like 
manner, fom over joy, some folk 
may perchance die ; for, as in great 
grief, the heart contracts, and cannot 
pen itself again, so from great joy, 
heart opens so widely, that it 
cannot contract again, and so the 
man dies.” This opinion was doubt- 
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less most satisfactory ; and doubt- 
jess all the court of Plantagenet 
marvelled at the learning of Maistre 
Wece, which enabled him not only 
to give them lectures in geography 
and etymolygy, but in physiology 
too. 


In regard to Harlette, he gives but 
few particulars, and we are inclined 
from this circumstance to consider 
the “Chronicles of the Dukes of 
Normandy,” by Benoit St. Mere, as 
aving been already composed, since 
he is very minute ing the birth, 
— and education of the 

utiful mother of the Conqueror. 
Duke Robert's pilgrimage to ‘the 
Holy Land he, however, desctibed 
very ‘minutely. He set out witha 
nobie train, knights, esquires, cham- 
berlains, harbingers, and grooms, 
and — ee led — and 
sumpter horses; but while passing 
through Besangon early one morn- 
ing before the porter even had arisen, 
they arrived at a castle, and prayed 
admittance. The porter, by no means 
pleased at being called on so early, 


unwillingly lets them in, thinking - 


that they are a company of mere 
potim: and merchants, and Duke 

rt in his travelling cloak, send- 
ing on his menage first, follows last 
of all, but, 


“ So large aro they in compan 

That they may not pass speedily, 

As that half waking porter pleaseth ; 
So swiftly a huge staff he seizeth, 
And on the pilgrims hastily 

Beetows more blows than courtesy, 
With baton, in his hand held fast, 
Then toward the Duke, who entered last, 
He rushed, and did such blows bestow 
As echoed far and wide, I trow. 

The Duke, with meek humility, 


Bowed to the 


rtor courteoualy— 


While all the Normans angrily 

Fell on the porter, who, had he 

A thousand lives, had nane to spare ; 
Such is their rage, that they had ne’er 
Left him unbrained, had not their Lord 
Stept forth, and stayed them with a word. 





of Sir Francis Palgrave have proved that was not the case in England ; still in Nor- 

mandy, according to the remarks of Glanville (Henry’s Justiciar and contemporary 

with Wace , it would appear that they were certainly thus considered. And yet 
very slaves are here represented as paying large fines-—an unexceptiomble 

that they must have exercised some of the rights of freemen. Wace’s account of 

this insurrection is far more minute than the notices in the Norman chroniclers, and 


; — with many more which we shall point out, of the curious 
tad important information relative to the different classes i 


of society, which the me. 
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t Barons,’ said he, ‘ away, away ! 


This folly leave—know, 


not they, 


Who pilgrims are, should never 
Nor aid in strifes, nor seek by might 
To win their way, nor e’er commence 


A warfare, but with 


tience 


Bear ail, and suffer ills and pain, 


Bo they for sin may 


pardon gain ? 


And, truly, I right willingly 


Reoetve 


is porter’s blows ; for he 


Hath given me less than I, for sin 
Deserve, and I would rather win 

Such chastisement, than hold in fee 
Rouen, chief of Normandie.’ 

Thus spakethe Duke, then backward drew 
His friends, nor would the strife renew.” 


We could not refrain from pre- 
senting this curious passage at full 
— to our readers, since it gives 
go characteristic a picture of that 
singular spirit of qutetiem which, 
at this period, seems to have been 
inculcated upon the bold and hardy 


ful and retired recluse. Duke Bo- 
bert could, however, still, upon some 
occasions, demean himself with true 
kuightly spirit. When he arrived 


at — the Emperor in- 
vited him to the palace, but offered 
him no chair,— 


warrior, no less than upon the peace- 


u Then, from his shoulders off he drew 
His mantle; on the ground he threw 
It down, and sat himself thereon. 

The converse ended, when each ene 
Rose to depart, he left it there. 

One of the Greeks, wrih courteous care, 
Reminded him, and to him brought 
That mantle rich, and fair ywrought, 
That he might put it on ; but he 
Replied, with true nobilitie— 

«Where I have left it let it lay, 

I carry not my seat away. ” | 


On arriving at the borders of the either to walk or to ride on horse- 


Holy Land, Duke Robert falls grie- back, he hires some poor Saracens 
vously ill, and for fifteen days his to i is in a litter. While thus 
life is despaired Carr 


of ; on his r 
as he is still so weak as — aneble 


« One day a pilgrim, who had come 
Far distant fom his Norman home, 
And to Jerusalem had been, 

And our Lord’s sepulchre had seen, 
Returning, met Duke Robert lying 
Thus borne by heathen men ; and crying, 
With mickle woe, such sight to see, 

He prayed his Lord right earnestly ° 
Some word to send to Normandie. 

‘ Well, tell my friends,’ said Robert, then, 
‘ And likewise all my trusty men, 
What thou now viewest with thine 
Imps bearing me to Paradise ; 

But tho’ on Baynim’s necks I lie, 
Pm travelling to God on high.’” 


eyor— 


Duke Robert, was however, en- 
abled to fufif* his pilgrimage—* Si- 
com lon dit en tapinage” (tapestry), 
says our trouvere. We wish this 
tapestry were in existence—ag curi- 


ous and as interesting doubtless as 

the Bayeux, and doubtless as au- 

thentic, since we find Maistre Wace 

appealing to its authority, rather 

than to the Chronicles “escriz en 
+ 
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livre,” and com “en Latin.” violence. But, not im , the 
On his return, Duke Robert again successive contests in which the 


falls sick, and dies at Nice, “by 
poison,” says Maistre Wace ; but we 
must bear in mind that poison was 
always the resource of doctors dur- 
ing the middle ages (and indeed 
some centuries fater,) when people 
died whom they had learnedly 
proved ought to have lived. 

A woful legacy did the brave 
Duke Robert leave to his young son, 
William—a realm parcelled out 
among fierce and rapacious nobles, 
who, taking advantage of William’s 
extreme youth, burned towns, seized 
the s of their weaker neigh- 
bors, and filled all Normandy with 


Conqueror’s youth was past, gave 
that strength to his chitacter “and 
that vigor to his rule, which, com. 
bined with his military talents, ren- 
dered' him yg the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age. These ‘con- 
test are described “at full 1 

but present nothing to interest the 
Eng ish reader, who wishes rather 
to hasten on to the battle of Has. 
tings; but ere our trouvere conde- 
scends te satisfy our curiosity, he 
introduces, en parenthese, the follow- 
ing very minute account of his pa- 
rentage and education :— 


“ Long is the Norman tale, I wis, 
And in ‘romans’ right tedious is; 
But should aught question, ‘ who was he 
Who in “ romanz” this historie 


Com 


posed? I'll say withouten guile, 


"Twas I, one Wace of Jerzey’s isle: 
An island in the western sea, 


Fief of the 


Duke of Normandie. 
There was I born; from thence, while young, 


To Caen, to learn the Latin tongue, 

i Was brought, and then to France I went, 
And many years in learning spent, 
Then next to Caen I came, and there 
Many a romance with studious care 


I wrot 

By 

And much that 

And gave (may 

a op him, da 
go p 

To mes 


He now returns to William, and 
after informing us that how William 
became king is a vay long story, 
gives a slight sketch of his character, 
assuring us that he was both a brave 
and a courteous knight, and distin- 
guished for the good laws which he 
established. ace also adds his 


testimony to that of every other his 


chronicler, in regard to his strict 
maintenance of justice between man 
and man, and even toward “poor 
folk,”—“ for,” he adds, very naive- 
— never could love a thief.”* 

is very creditable trait in the 
stern Conqueror’s character, and 
which compelled even the writers 
of the Saxon Chronicle to allow that 
he loved justice, has, perhaps, been 
not sufficiently appreciated by 
those who, misled by the later chro- 
niclers, view him only as a sangui- 


and many histories made, 
e, and by King Henry’s aid; 
king helped me on, 
eaven its benison 
by day anew,) 
at Bayeux, 


nary tyrant, without one redeeming 


e. 
In the whe of his acquisition of 
the crown of England (for we really 
cannot term it a conquest,) Wace 
follows the account of the Norman 
writers, and represents him as hav- 
ing been nominated by Edward as 
is successor, and as having heaped 
favors upon Harold, and even hav- 
ing bound him by an oath, to secure 
that crown to himself, which Harold 


traitorously placed on his own brow. ` 


Wace informs us that William, paid 
a visit to the Confessor some time 


before his death, bringin with him ` 
of ha 


a goodly present wks and 


hounds; that Edward gave Earl 
Godwin’s hosta into his charge, 
and subsequently determined to 


queath his kingdom to him. Mean 
while, Harold, who was “ noble vas- 
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sal,” the'strongest maf of his times, 
and very popular, was sent into 
Normandy for his father’s hostages, 
but being wrecked upon the coast 
of Ponthiou, he is seized by Count 

y, and cast into prison until he 
should pay “one hundred pounds” 
(a sum which in these days appears 
small enough)” for his ransom. Ha- 
rold sends to William, who im- 
mediately liberates him, gives him 
horses, and arms, ahd conducts him 
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into Bretagne. Harold, before his 
departure, — that on the 
death of Edward he will, as Senes- 
chal, secure the kingdom to William; 
while William, on his part, promises 
one of his daughters in lage to 
Harold. The method which Wil- 
liam adopted to fix Harold, is very 
illustrative, both of the times, and 
of his astute and far-reaching cha- 
racter. 


“ This oath to fix, ere that he went, 


Duke Willi 


caused a parlement 


To meet at Bayeux, where ’tis said, 
In crowds they came is and there he bade 


Fhe holy relics to be | 
Within a salver carefully, 


Beneath a pall, that none might see 
What was therein. Above, he placed 
A reliquary, richly chased, 

The best that in the country is, 

‘The bull’s eyot itis called I wis. 


When Harol 


on it placed his kand, 


He trembled, and he scarce might stand, 


His flesh so quivered, yet 
Swear on the relies, ea 
That he would E 


did he 

ly, 

land guard, and aye 
ay 


Maintain the Duke's right from that 
The rat hoa die; repelling strife, 
i 


And Wi 


am’s daughter 
Then those around 


take to wife. 
with hearteome glee, 


Cried ‘ Lord, full soon O let it be.’ 
“ When Harold had ttre relics xist, 


And nsen u 
The trick 


n his feet, he wist 
Wiliam, who off drew 


The pall, and bade him soothly view 
ese holy relics underneath. 
» Then Harold scarce could stand, or breathe, 
When he these holy relics saw, 
For of them he had mickle awe.“t 


Edward soon after dies, and Harold, his friends baving obtained from the 
weak monarch, in his last moments, a revocation of his bequest to William, 
is forthwith crowned. Unwitting this treachery,— 


“ At Rouen in bis park, e’en now 
Duke William, in his hand his bow 
Already strung and bended, stood, 

° Taxing Me pastimes of the wood, 


When 


a sergeant hastily 


Who straight had come across the 


Drew nigh the duke. 


£68, 
Then swiftly he 


Flung to a youth who stood beside, 





D 

+ We must however bear in mind, that the hundred pounds, were one hundred pounds 
weight —— Mr. Reeding, in his excellent work on the coinage, estimates the diffe- 
rence 0 


value in the Conqueror’s reign as thir 


tz to one. 


This is perhaps too high ; 


if, however, we take it at twenty-five, as some have estimated the difference, the sum will 


be fairly large. 
t Oil de buf, lai ei nomer. 


t To render this incident more intelligible to modern readers, we may remark that 


Harold, well knowing what the relic on which he was to be sworn was, probabl 
rd to it. But other and holier relics having been placed 
without mental reservation, not knowing that they 


tained some dispensation in r 
underneath, he ewore upon 
were there. 


y ob- 
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His bow, and led the men aside; 


(For there were many folk about, — 
And — and squires a numerous route), 
8e ore led he him apart ;— 


And ther! the man with heavy heat, 


Told that King Edward now was dead, 
And Hareld crowned king instead, 


When that the duke this 


he stood 


@no instant like a man right wode— 
Then turned to gv,—to his menyé 


Leavin 


the sports of veneryé, 
i And oft hie mantie tied, and then 
Untied, then tied it ewsft again: 


And don on the frat bench sate he, 
From time to time right hastil 


rouna ; 


Turning — 

Hie mantie cast, then changed kis place, 
And on a ledge hie head he laid ; 

While all around him stogd afraid, 

And marvelled what this might be.* 


But the conflicting feelings which 
are so graphically painted in the 
lines above, do not hold him bong in 
suspense. He soon determines to 
contest the crown of England with 
Harold ; and his barons most joy- 
fully prepare to accompany him. 

ow come deliberations, messa- 
ges, rliaments, and the refusal of 
ing of France to aid William, 
trbelanood by the friendly meamgo 
terbalan e friendly 
of the Pope, who sends hint a go a- 
non and a ring, “very precious and 
beautiful, because it was said that 
under the stone was a lock of St. 
foe Ricky days whick @ to 
pears for forty days whic ve 
comforting, “because such Hae 
always are seen when a kingdom is 
about to havea new King.” Wil- 
liam, therefore, encouraged by all 


these favorable omens, sets about 
building ships, and providing arms 
and provisions, just as the read:r 
may ‘see in the curious pictorial 
chronicle, the Bayeux tapestry, 
which we are almost inclined to con- 
sider as paving Crnih ed the outline 
of this part of Maistre Wace’s “ ro- 
man,” so closely do they — 
William algo receives offers of as- 
sistance from many Poitevin and 
Breton knights; some of whom 
came from near the forest of Bre- 
cheliant; and the very name of this 
forest, so celebrated for marvels, 
turns —————— 
current of hig narrative, totell us all 
he Knows about it As this forest 
has been celebrated by Ariosto him- 
self the reader will proBably be well 
pleased to see the passage. : 


u A forest large and wide I wis, 


Which in B 


far famed is; 


For there the fount of Berenton 

Gusheth from out a mount of stones 

And often wend the hunters thither, 

To slake their thirst in summer weather, 

And in their — water take, . 


And spriakle on 


o stone, to make - 


The rain descend, whene’er need 
Ar shower, and this in very 


Doth 


fall. But tho’ none this deny, ° 


I cannot tell the reason why. 
And there ye may the freries view 
(If Breton lays do tell us true), 


And many other marvels 


too; 


For ’tis a wildering place, and ye 


May find huge stags full readil: 


J» 


But peasant ye may nover see.” 
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Maistre Wace informe us, that he once set oul to visit this marvelloug 
forrest, but though he sought about for wonders, he could find none, and 


naively declares, 


“ Folly I sought, a 
Fool I set out, fool 


ee game, 
ome I came.” 


At length, all is ia readiness, and the fleet sets out. The debarkation at 


Hastings is described with spirit, and the description of the archers is very 


minute. 


“u And now at Hastings swift arriving, 

One ship against the other driving, 

1a ap Dea O a aT hse tall, 
orth, and many a.sergeant 

And many a well-tried mariner, 

And squires, and vassals too, are there ;— 


Some anchors casting, ro 


ng, 


pes 
Some shields and saddles landward bearing 


While aye the 


Destriers, and palfroye swift landing ; 


ost place commanding ; 


The archers each with bow well tried, 
And shafts and quiver by his side, 

With shaven beard, and close cropt hair, 
And fitting garment short and spare, 
Swift to atteck, swift to repel, — 

In hottest fight invincible ; 

The archer band prest boldly on, 

As though the land even now were won.” 


The battle is described at great 
length—more than two thousand 
verses being devoted to it—but, as is 
usually the case, when our trouvere 
determines to tell his story at full, 
his narrative is very pel cama COR- 
sists in many parts of a mere muster- 
roll of names. Subsequently to the 
battle, William repairs to London, 
and there demands of the people “ by 
what laws they will be governed,” 
to which — reply, “by King Ed- 
ward’s.”* This circumstance alone 
would prove,that however tyrannical 
William’s conduct afterwards be- 
came, in his first assumption of the 


crown he neither considered him- 
self, nor conducted himself as a 
conqueror, but as a monarch called 
upon to fight for a crown, solemnly 
bequeathed to him by a near rela- 
tion. ‘ 

— hha — inclined 
to bring his long work to a s 
close sa he —— EA pan A 
reign, with its important events, and 
its still more important results, in 
two or three — he, however, 
forcibly depicts the scene of spolia- 
tion which ensued immediately upon 
the stern Conqueror’s death. 


“ Then he upon his death-bed lay ;— 
And soon as breath had paseed away, 
His menye ruslied (a felon route), 
Now here, now there, now in, now out, 
To seize whatever lay abowt,— 

Robes, coverlid, and — 

The hangings of the bed, till he, 

‘Who was so great, and mighty king, 


Was left despoiled 
Unwatehed on the bare ground he 


of eyery — 


ys 


Whom they so feared yesterday.’’t 
* This fact is corroborated by contemporary historians. 


t ‘* Leisserent 


rois sol fesant, 


Ke l'en soleit craindre devant.” 


Orderieus Vitalis bears witness to this fact. 7 
—‘‘ Et relicto regis cadavere, pene nudo, in area domus, aufugerent— a pri 


forcible: 
ùsque ad 


His concluding sentence is 


tertaim,” (that is, from about five in the morning until noon) ‘‘ super nadam humum 


dereli 


ictus est.” Little did Plantagenet think, when Wace repeated the lines in the text, 


— own corpse would be equally spoiled, and his own death-bed even more neg- 
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Nor, when at length the corpse 
was placed on the bien, and borne 
to the abbey which he had founded, 
was it sumered to be consigned 
to the ground in peace. The funeral 
service was interrupted by a fire, 
which threatened destruction to the 
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whole town, and the body was left 
alone before the altar: When at 
length this alarm had subsided, and 
the chant in began, one Ascelin, 
a native af Caen, stood up, and for- 
bade the interment. 


“ ‘ Barons,’ said he, ‘give ear to me, 
For I forbid this corpse to be 
Interred, and Him, the Omnipotent, 


Invoke, and Rome's apostle* too— 


nt my birthright due— 


That ye may 


For never will 1 give consent 

That he within that grave shall lay: 

For all within this church, this day, 

y mine, and I m oan will —— 
never pledged is land, nor so 

For ever forfeited,—but bold 

I say ’tis mine; for naught he gave, 


Or lands, or gifts, that 


should have 


This ground, which he by stout rife took. 
And new I firm my birthright claim, 
And call upon him by his name, 
And summons him in heaven's own sight, 
At pie jadgineot de to do me right; 

in t 


Then, 


e whole world’s presence, sa 


Why he my birthright snatched away.’ 


This powerful appeal created great 
confusion ; the bishop inquires into 
the case, and having asccrtained its 
truth, gives Ascelin sixty shillings 
for the ground which the body is 
about to occupy, and at length over 
the warlike Conqueror is pronoun- 
ced the final “ requiescat in pace.” 


The reign of the Red King is 


wholly taken up with Norman af- 
fairs, and the ceaseless feuds of the 
three brothers. The following is 
Maistre Wace’s account of the death 
of this king, and from the manner 
in which he relates it, it is probable 
that he knew or suspected more than 
he thought it prudent to say :— 


“Then went the king to Winchester, 
And long time he sojourned there ; — 
And then ’tis ssid, at his behest, 

y bowned them to the New Forest 
A-hunting Ere that he set out, 
His — gathered him about, 


Praying 
There was a 
One Walter T'yrel, lov 


or arrowa, which he gave.— 
lant knight, and brave, 


at court, 


And of the King was he ; in sport 
He came, and prayed an arrow too; 
Tis said with Rufus death it flew). 


oward the New Forest blithe they go, 
Chasing the heart, and hind, and doe; 
With heartsome joy and merriment 
They entered'in—but home they went 
With sad surprise and bittcr woe. 
I know not who the bowstring drew— 
I know not how the arrow flew— 
Who bore that bow the king who slew 
I know not—but ’twas soothly said 
That Tyrel drew, and the king lay dead. 
Some said, caught by his mantle wide, 
The w-ll-aim’d arrow turn’d aside, 
And flew toward the king; and some, 
That Tyrel saw a fair hart come 
Forth from the herd, and drew his bow 
As past the king that hart did go; ‘ 





2 “E par l’ Apostoile de Rome.” 
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Gilanced, and the king his death did drees 
a And Walter Tyrel.ewiftly fled , 
From the spot whereon the king lay dead.” 


Wace then subjoins the story ofan 
old woman having that very day 
foretold to Beauclerc that he should 
shortly be king.- 

That portion ef the reign of Beau- 
— which is included in re Chro- 

e, is passed very quickly over. 
Wace speaks ve hyght ot his son, 
William the Adeling, and terms him, 
although so young, “la fler de la 
chevalrie,” a phrase which, even 
thus early, seems to have been in 
common use. The wreck of the 
white ship is dismissed very short- 
ly ; the few details which are given 
seem closely copied from the very 
graphic account in Oderieus Vitalis, 

Wace also bears testimony to 


the overwhelming affliction of Beau- 
clerc. The battle of Tenchebrai, 
and the subsequent captivity of Ro- 
bert, and his death, conelude this 
work, which consists of sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-seven 
lines, It is probable that, offended 
at the niggard payment of Planta- 
genet, Wace hurried his Chronicle to 
an end, for it is certainly, toward the 
close, far inferior to the earlier parts. 
In his concluding lines, he addresses 
“ Maistre Benoit ” (a contemporary 
trouvere, to whose works we a 
soon to call the attention of the 
reader), assuring him that his book 
was written at the express request 
of the king—for 


“The king was kind to me of yore, 


Gave many 


and pro 
But, if he all had given to me, 


more, 


Which erst he promised, still would ye ‘ 


No better w 


that it is the second King Henry that 
he means; “for I have known and 
geen three,” says he. 
must therefore have been completed 
afier the year 1170, since it was in 


This work 


have seen chan this.” 
He is very anxious to tell his readers 


that year that the younger King 
Henry was crowned. Phen, as 
though wearied with his task, and 
disgusted at his treatment, he con- 
cludes with these half-angry, half- 
humorous lines— 


“There ends the book of Maistre Wace— 


, Whoe’ 


er a better tale can weave, 


Let him—he hath my hearty leave.” 


— — we have rather 
ed the limits we pro ; 
but the value of this bah arg 
an historical point of view, as well 
as its general poetical merit, will, we 
doubt not, excuse it. Most of the 
facts related by Wace will be found 
in the Norman Chronicles, especially 
those of Dudo, William of Jamieyes, 
and Orderieus Vitalis; but where 
they, in most instances, give a mere 

ine, Wace puts in the shades, and 


often too adds the coloring. It is this 

that gives to the metrical Chronicle 

of the trouvere an interest beyond 

that of the monkish historian; for, 

while the latter narrates events, the’ 
former almost paints them. The 

monk, like the scribe of his days, 

gives the clear but unornamented 

text, while the trouvere, like the illu-. 
minator, supplies the coloring, often 

brilliant angel a as those of 
the ancient missal. 
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EXPERIENCE OF DEMOCRACY--THE PROSPECTS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Democracy in theory appears an their success, not less than the means 
admirable thing. While occupying by which it is effected, may be per- 
in opposition the station of obser- ceived the strongest confirmation of 
ving the Government, the popular the well-known saying of Rochefou- 
leaders breathe only the sentiments cault, that hypocrisy itself isthe hom- 
of purity, freedom, and philanthro- age which vice renders to virtue. 

: i i i It is when democratic principles 
— -liberty the goddess which they come to. be put into practice that 
worship; generous enlarged sentì- their real character appears, and all. 
ments are for ever in their mouths. theee high-sounding professions and 
An administration which crouches warm aspirations vanish into thin 
to base and selfish characters is in air. It is then found, and that too 
ial manner the object of right speedily, that the popular hori 


etestation ; 
of Government, the peculiar sub- corrrupt, and tyrannically 
Reet of their jealousy ; sordid and as their aristocratic or monarchical 
Fe pas dependents, the never- predecessors; that government in 
i Ls seen h. It their hands, even more than im that 
á g on such that of their antagonists, ta be 


in the of the majo- upheld b and influence ; 
vite ef mankind. fho lower orders that the ‘a Peher asd more elevated . 
are gratified by the assurance that ee eee oe by a 
they and they alone are fitted to di- swarm of inferior whose 
rect the machine of government; obecurity is only equalled by their 
the tradesmen of cities caught by in- cupidity, and abuse of others, by their 
decilamations in favor own practice of all the faults 
ecomony on the of their rulers; condemn. This melancholy tru 
the liberal and educated youth won invariably appears before five — 
by protestations of the ardent at- have passed over the head of any 
ee ee De a government in any country, con- 
; the philanthropic i by structed oa a really democratic ba- 
eloquest harangues in favor of the sis; and tho. bitterness of disa 
happimese of mankind. When the peintment, in such cases, invariably 
winning nature of these topics is excites the loudest and the most in- 
added to the natural jealousy of their i fg pit tai oe DaT de- 
l followers, who expected. that 
multitude, it is not surprising, that, their: accession to power, ‘instead of 
while confined to declarations being the commencement of a sys- 
of the hustings or the debates of Par- tem of. pillage, selfishness, and cor- 
i emocratic principles should ion, was to be the harbinger of 
make in periods -of a host of that is elevated, and pure, and. 
proselyteas ; and in — of philaatkropicim humanity. Through 
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this stage of democratic selfishness 
and corruption, all nations which 
ever existed have passed who gave 
way to the fervor of revolutiona 

passions; England passed throug 

it, when, after the fervor of the Co- 
venant and the aspirations of the 
Long Parliament, came the selfish- 
ness and oppi mion of the seques- 
trators and republican agents of 
Barebone’s Parliament, or the stern 
rapacity of the major-generals of 
Cromwell ; ce through 
it, when, to the philanthropic ardor 
of the Constituent Assem iy, sue 
ceeded the monstrous selfishness 
and sordid cupidity of the republi- 
can agents under the Directory ; 
Bngland is again passing through it, 
when, instead of resounding with 
the eloquent declamations of Henry 
Brougham, and the warm philan- 
thropy of Fox or Wilberforce, its 
cities and counties are overrun b 

the swarm of needy Whig depend: 
ents and commissioners, or subjected 
to the insolence and rapacity of O’- 


Connell’s tail, and the nominees of than 


the Popish priesthood. 

If any one asserts that the demo- 
cratic party are by nature, or inhe- 
rently, worse or more depraved than 
the aristocratic, he is prejudiced on 
the side of a constitutional mo- 
narchy; if he maintains that the 
aristocracy, or its partisans, are more 
selfish oad corrupt than the demo- 
cracy, he is p in favor 
of republican institutions. The true 
and rational opinion is, that both 
parties are composed of men, and 
embrace the usual proportion of the 
virtues, vices, corruptions, and ex- 
cellences of our nature. The ve- 
hement declaimers who maintain, on 
the one hand, that the higher ranks 
are a mere set of horse leeches who 
feed on the blood of the people, and 
defend abuses because they are to 
by them; or represent the 
— — on ai other, as — 

r brutes, who are utterly in- 
capable of taking any beneficial in- 
terest in public affairs, and aim only 
at bl confusion, and revolu- 
tion, in order that they may enrich 
themselves in the general scramble, 
are mere party men, whose opinions 
are contradicted alike by principle 
and — and unworthy to 
direct the thoughts of the rational 
portion of mankind. In every aris- 
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tocratic society there are doubtless 
many corrupt and selfish individuals, 
and numbers who value institutions 
only as they conduce to their per- 
sonal advantage ; but there are also 
many great and good men, who are 
animated by a sincere desire for the 
public g and adorn their eleva- 
ted stations by the purity of their 
virtues and the lustre of their talents. 
In every democratic society there 
are unquestionably many violent, 
rapacious, and egotistical leaders, 
and multitudes who puna y follow 
their dictates, alike incapable of un- 
derstanding, or indifferent to, if mey 
did perceive, the dangers with whi 
such conduct is attended; but there 
are also many generous and ardent 
spirits who have,from sincere convic- 
uon, embraced the: side, and 
are ready to submit to any piivation 
in the prosecution of what they 
deem the general welfare. 

But all this notwithstanding, no- 
thing is more certain, or more un- 
deniably established by experience, 
that in every iety, de- 
mocrati¢c institutions are attended 
with the utmost danger, and that the 
evils they ensure are of so acute 
and overwhelming a kind as invari- 
ably to lead ia a few years to the 
overthrow of so monstrous a régime, 
and —— of force, — by the 
sway patronage and corruption, 
or the bloody hand of arbitrary 
power. The termination of the re- 
publican dreams of the Gracchi, in 
the strife of Sylla and Marius, and 
the despotism of the Cæsars : of the 
patriotism of Hampden and Pym, in 
the insanity of the Fifth Monarchy 
@ grinding exactions of 


of Neckar and Bailly, in 
the blood of the Convention, the 
cupidity of the Directory, and the 
despotism of Napoleon ; of the trans- 
ports of the Barricades, im the car- 
nage of St. Merri, the wailings of the 
Procès Monsire, and the arbi 
sway of Louis Philippe; and of the 
boundless visions of future felicity 
— — 
in the rapacity e i 
hood, indi the cupidity of the liberal 
swarm who have overrun the authors 
of Maxima Charta ; are but instances 
of the operation of a law of nature 
as universal, as irresistible, as that 
which retains the planets in their 
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course. It is in vain for the liberal 
party to endeavor to elude the force 
of these instances by fresh declama- 
tions, on occasion of every renewed 
accession of the democratic fever 
in favor of republican institutions, 
and derision of those who refer to 
experience and history to establish 
the danger of such changes; — 
arguments may sweep away tbe 
multitude, and for a time blind even 
a considerable portion of the well- 
informed ; but before the cheers of 
the mob have well subsided, expe- 
rience comes with its ae blast, 
and many of those who bee 
foremost in their applause of the 
work of innovation, become the 
most energetic in their resistance to 
its ultimate advances. 

This change may already be dis- 
tinctly perceived on both sides of the 
Channel. Where are now the trans- 
ports of the Barricades, or the enthu- 
siastic rapture of France and Eng- 
land at the overthrow of the priest- 
ridden dynasty of Charles X.? Have 
the Republican — the Societé 
des Droits de 1’Homme found Louis 
Philippe and his National Guards so 
much more tolerable than Polignac 
and his confessors? We are dying 
for some public meetings and pro- 
cessions—some eloquent 
and declamations—some ners 
and tri-color flags to commemorate 
the glorious days of July, and the 
triumph of the true pane le of 
the first revolution. e earnestly 
invite, we ardently implore some 
public demonstration of sympathy 
with the heroes of the Barricades, 


. and the sovereign whom they have 
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pane upon the throne. What 3 
ave six years quenched the flame 


of freedom, and.damped the aspira- 
tions of the friends af mankind ? 
Have our prophecies proved cor- 
rect, and has most glorious of 
convulsions led us, in the nineteenth 
century, to the same result as in the 
seventeenth—in the days of Louis 
Philippe as of those of Cromwell 3 
The republicans have sown the 
seed, surely they cannot object to 
reaping the fruit. Triumph and ex- 
ultation attended the victory of their 
arms—why doee sullenness and in- 
gnation follow their irresistible 
career? How has it happened that 
eighty thousand national guards, and 
forty thousand troops of the line, 
are now the habitual garrison of 
Paris? why does Lafitte publicly ask 
pardon of (od and man for the share 
which he had in the revolution of 
July ? why do the budgets of France, 
for six years subsequent to the over- 
throw of Charles X., exhibit an in- 
erease of expenditure of owe HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS STERLING? above 
those of’ a six years — 
preceding the most glorious of con- 
ulnon © Why do Guizot, and 
Royer Collard, and Thiers now ad- 
vocate, with all the eloquence m 
their power, those very conserva: 
tive principles which it was formerly 


their chief object to overturn? Why 
have theordinances of Polignac been 
re-enacted with additi severity 


br. his revolutionary successors? 
y are the dungeons of La Michel, 
and the numerous prisons of Paris, 
overloaded with victims? Why, 
more than all, are these deeds cor- 





+ «If the deficit continue while the existing imposts are maintained,” said La- 
fitte, in the French Chambers, “ I shall deem it my duty ĉo ask pardon of God and 
my country for the part F teok in the Revolution of — Revolutions cost dear, 

es 


when tho chief who falls is replaced by that member of t 


ame family who is next 


to hím in the order of succession, and when no more change is effected in thin 

than in persons. Revolutions oogt dear when their fruits are gathered by a small 

number of persons to the prejudice of all ;—they cost dear when a quasi legitimacy 
â i] 


is gubstituted for the sovereignty 


And this is the speech of M. Berryer :— - 


` 


« In making a revolution, you wished to save money—yeu wished to have a cheap 


ment. 


oa wished to have a cheap government! You reduced the civil list ; 
you diminished the allowance to the peerage; you su 


pressed the military establish- 


P 
ment of the king—the royal guards, and the Swiss troops !! All theae measures saved 
irty millions of francs, Thus we have on one.hand, for the budget of 1837, the sam 
of thet five millions extra charges, and forty millions really less to pay than the 
Restoration, and thirty millions of economy ; making 105 millions which the budget 


of 1837 exceedd that of 1829.” 
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dially approved of by the shopkeep- 
ers and aetional guard of the metro- 
polis, and the military government 
of Louis Philippe supported by the 
very men who overturned the feeble 
administration of Polignac? The 
reason is, that experience has o 
ed their eyes, and dispelled their il- 
lusions ; that pecuniary distress, pa- 
trimonial suffering, have taught them 
the consequence of giving the lower 
orders an unresisted ascendency ; 
that bankruptcies mnumerable, tax- 
ation enormously increased, and 
overwhelming severity in the admi- 
nistration of the police, have given 
them a bitter sense of the conse- 


uence of popular triumph ; and 
that, in the utter horror ne 
such disasters, the 


not — quiet 
submit to, but cordially rally roun 
any Government which promises to 
deliver them from “ that worst of ty- 
rannies, the tyranny of a multitu 
of tyrants.” 
ere, ami ourselves, is the 
general, the enthusiastic admiration 
with which the Reform Bill and its 
authors were once rded? The 
liberal party, the Whig-Radical ex- 
tants, doubtless regard, with un- 
iminished satisfaction, the prolo 


ne 
tion of a sway which secures to Liberal 


em a monopoly of all the offices 
and emoluments at the of 
Government. But where is the warm 
sympathy with which their efforts 
were once regarded by the uninter- 
ested majority of the nation? At 
the election in April 1881, under the 
influence of the reform mania, nine- 
ty-nine, out of the one hundfed and 
one county members who then con- 
stituted the rural representation of 
England, were returned in the Re- 
form interest. At the last division on 
the church question, seventy-three, 
out of one hundred and forty-three 
— members, voted with Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Where are the Whig-Radi- 
cal Ministers to find the evidence of 
an increased sympathy with their 
fortunes since the general elec- 
tion? Is it in South Devon? Is it in 
Inverness-shire? Is it in Warwick- 
shire? Is it in Essex ? 
Welsh shires? Is it in Newcastle? 
Notoriously, at all the recent strug- 
ges which have taken place in the 

nglish counties, the Whig-Radicals 
have been worsted; and that, too, 
even in situations such as Warwick- 
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shire, where the influence of old 
Whig families has been longest and 
most firmly established ; and the 
overwhelming majority of 400, with 
which the Liberals began in the 
first Reformed Parliament, has now 


pen- dwindled away to a minority of thir- 
an 


teen in the English representation, 
and a majority of twenty-six only, 


and that too whol sed of 
O’ Connell’s tail, in whole House 
of Commons. -: 


Nor is the change less conspicuous 
im society in every part of the coun- 
try. ic bly the educated classes 
have followed the holders of proper- 
ty ; you seldom now see a Liberal, 
except among the han n 
Administration, the expectants of 
office, or the members or retainers 
of great Whig families. Here and 
there an inveterate old Radical may 
be seen in the society of gentlemen, 
who belongs to none of thesé classes ; 
but he is already a rara avis, and 
his race, like that of the Coq de 
Bois, will soon be extinct. In over- 
whelming numbers the youth of all 
the Universities have gone over to 
the cause of the Constitution. The 
break of Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and — — the 

Ministry has been the signal 
for the secession of of the en- 
lightened, philanthropic — 
their ranks ; and already is to be seen 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
Tories, that ere five years had pas- 
sed away, the most conscientioas 
authors of the Reform Bill would 
be united with the Conservatives to 
resist its evils. There may be sev- 
eral old Whig nobles who still sup- 

the O’ -ridden ministry 
y their votes ; there is hardly one 
who does not execrate it in his 
heart. The supporters of the Ra- 
dical Rump are still numerous 
among the poorer classes; in great 
towns they compose a majority of 
the ten ders, but their support 
is chiefly confined to the classes, 
ever numerous in an old society, 
who sym with innovation 
because they are likely to be en- 
riched, in their opinion at least, by 
its effects. 

Many and grievous were the evils 
(almost all the consequence of the 
changes the Whigs had forced upon 
government), which a 1830 weig 


upon the country. The prodigious 
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change of prices consequent on the 
ig measure of c ing the cur- 
rency,the fearful heart-burnings coa- 
sequent on Roman Catholic Emanci- 
panon; the pernicious influence of 
elusive liberal doctrines predomi- 
nant for so years in the public 
ress; the indolence on the part of 
e Conservatives arising frorn lon 
established sway and unpreceden 
triumphs, all contribu 
that general discontent, “that chaos 
of unanimity,” which, by combining 
different classes formerly at variance 
with each other in a desire for 
change, overturned the old English 
constitution. It was expected that 
the Legislature would be thorough- 
ly purged of all its impurities by 
is vast change; that the sway of 
patronage would be at an end; 
elections would thenceforward cost 
nothing; electors disdain to take 
either a bribe or solicit a promise ; 


talent recedented find its way 
into the Lagislatare; harmony un- 
paralleled established between 
the government and the people. 
How have these expectations been 
realized in the four years of almost 
uninterrupted liberal government 
which have since ensued! Has the 
e of political contests been 
so very much reduced as to super- 
sede altogether the expenditure of 
private fortunes or costly subscrip- 
tions on both sides for their mainten- 
ance? Have bribery and corruption, 
intimidation and violence, so com- 
pletely disappeared at elections as to 
give the Committees of Parliament no 
occupation, and reduce the barristers 
who profit by such abuses to a state 
of starvation? Has the House of 
Commons risen so highly in public 
estimation; are its manners sọ 
courtly, its eloquence so persuasive, 
its arguments so profound, its absti- 
nence from personality so commen- 
dable, its decorum so — 
its disinterestedness so exalted, its 
tenderness of public liberty so 
striking, its for the poor so 
praiseworthy, its pursuit of practical 
amelioration so unremitting as to 
have entirely satisfied the public 
mind and superseded all attention 
to the hereditary branch of the Le- 

islature? Alas! the very reverse 
of all these things has notoriously 
taken place. The House of Com- 
mons, it may be rae affirmed, 

+ 


a 
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never received so rude a shock in 
ublic estimation as from the Reform 

ill; but for the members who re- 
tained their seats under the old sys- 
tem, and were not affected by the 
change, it would have been irrevo- 
cably destroyed. Much talent it still 
possesses; illustrious virtue it still 
contains ; heart-stirring speeches are 
still occasionally to be heard within 
its walls ; but they are all there, not 
in consequence of the change, but in 
spite of it. All the power, all the 
talent, all the learning, all the elo- 
quence which it exhibits were there 
prior to Reform! Maxima Charia has 
not added a jot to any one of them. 
The leaders on the liberal side, Lord 
J. Russell, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Spring Rice, were all in the 
House Commons before the 
change; those who adorn the Con- 
servative, Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, Sir R. Vyvyan, 
were well known in the chapel of 
St. Stephen’s long prior to the acces- 
sion of Earl Grey to office. The 
Molesworths, the Wakleys, the Roe- 
bucks, et idgenus omne,who have been 
floated into the — on the 
waves of Reform, will never, be heard 
of nine days after they are in their 

raves. we contrast these addi- 
tions to legislative talent and wisdom 
with those which it has displaced, 
with the vast learning and acute 
intellect of Sugden, the experienced 
capacity and stirring eloquence of 
Sir George Murray, or the caustic 
talent of Croker, we have no reason 
to congratulate, putting party con- 
siderations altogether aside, with 
the addition which the Revolution 
of 1832 has made to the legislative 
resources of the empire. 

But these evils, considerable as 
they are, sink into insignificance 
when compared with the enormous 
mischief which has arisen from the 
admission of the Irish members 
whom the Reform Bill has brought 
into the Legislature. Of all the 
calamities which have befallen the 
empire since the Revolution of 1688, 
this may safely be affirmed to be the 
greatest. The degradation of the 
standard of manners in the Lower 
House, the substitution of ribaldry 
for argument, of personal abuse or 
contention for general considera- 
tions, has become so enormous that 
it has seriously lowered the House of 
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Commons in the estimation of all the 
reflecting or intelligent portion of the 
community, by frequently rendering 
its meetings no longer a field of na- 
tional discussion, but the mere arena 
of local and personal contention. 
Three-fourths of the time of the last 
' Session of Parliament was absorbed 
in Irish discussions, and what sort of 
discussions? To what have 
they all led? what beneficial mea- 
sure have they produced? what suf- 
fering have t alleviated? No- 
thing whatever has been done by the 
Legislature which had a practically 
beneficial tendency, even for the 
Emerald isle; and in the useless, 
long-winded, infuriated discussions 
to which these party motions re- 
‘garding its affairs led was con- 
sumed the time which was urgently 
required for the consideration of 
the manifold and important concerns 
of the empire. “Justice to Ireland” 
is O’Connell’s cry; but “Justice to 
England,” “Justice to Scotland,” 
might, with infinitely more reason, 
be assumed as the war-cry of these 
portions of the empire, if we con- 
sider how completely their intereats 
have been overwhelmed by the 
monstrous interference of O’Con- 
nell’s tail with the time which should 
be set apart for the real interests of 
the empire. i 
The House of Peers, it is said b 
the Radicals, is the cause of all this 
senatorial contention terminating 
in no beneficial result, because they 
throw out the bills calculated to 
effect any great improvement which 
are sent up to them by the Com- 
mons. To ascertain whether or not 
this charge ig well-founded, let us 
ceusider what measures, if the 
Whig-Radicals had got their own 
way, would have now become part 
of the law of the land. Irish corpo- 
rations would have been elected 
by Catholic ten-pounders or rate- 
payers ; fifty thousand a year, in the 
year 1888, would have been in pros- 
pect for the Catholic Church out of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
Protestant Church. In the name 
of common sense, what good would 
either of these measures have done 
to any human being except the Po- 


pish priesthood and O’Connell’s- 


‘tail! ould life or property have 
-Been more secure in Ireland, would 


agrarian aggression or midnight 
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murder have been better repressed, 
if the Popish priesthood, who insti- 
ted or connived at these out 
d the exclusive nomi- 
nation of the magistracy? Would 
religious instruction have been bet- 
ter communicated to the poor in any 
Christian faith, because the Catholic 
clergy had the assurance, fifty years 
hence, or even to-morrow, of ob- 
taining fifty thousand a year out 
of the Protestant Church revenues ? 
And yet these are the twe measures, 
with their usual adjuncts of persone 
al abuse and altercation, which have 
occupied the whole time of both 
Houses in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, to the entire exclusion of all 
objects of useful or beneficial legis. 
lation. The Prisoner’s Counsel Bill, 
which has removed a foul stain from 
the English criminal practice, and 
which in the House of Lords receiv- 
ed the cordial support of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and the Conservative Peers, 
is the only exception. It is very 
doubtful whether the English Tithe 
Commutation Bill will pass this 
Session; and at all events, it is a 
measure introduced by the church 
itself, and for which the reformed 
House of Commons can take no 
credit. With these aie! Mey 
the present year, for English, Scotch, 
Irish national legislation has 
been, literally speaking an annus 
non.: 


And what were the measures cal- 
culated to benefit and bless Ireland 
itself, which have been excluded or 
shut out, by the fierce declamations 
consequent on the proposals intend- 
ed for no other pu but to gra- 
tify O’Connell’s tail and the Popish 
priesthood? What has been done 
to introduce a rational well-digested 

stem of Poor Laws into that king- 

om, which, without being attended 
with the abuses of the old English 
system, should alleviate the enor- 
mous suffering which its pauperism 
creates, and by raising the standard 
of competence, and re — the dis- 
tress which now incessantly meets 
the eye, ultimately put under due 
restraint the now inordinate opera- 
tion of ‘the principle of population ? 
Nothing ; and yet in such an attempt 
the Irish members, instead of uncom- 
promising hostility, would have met 
with nothing but cordial support and 
assistance from the great majority of 
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Engi and Scotch members in 
Houses of Parliament. What, 
to remove the perpetual theme of 
discord which the tithe question 
creates, and — the Catholic de- 
magogues ves represent as 
the first and greatest—the head and 
front of the grievances of Ireland ! 
Nothing, and worse than nothing by 
the Commons: for they have twice 
over, in successive sessions, insisted 
upon ing to the bill for the 
Coramutation of Irish Tithes a 
clause, appropriating to Catholic pur- 
a portion of the funds of the 
Church as the first ate in the ladder 
of Protestant spoliation; and the 
consequence inevitably was, that the 
whole measure was lost. Nay,soob- 
stinately are they set on this revo- 
lutionary project, that they will not 
receive thc commutation, calculated 
as it is, on their own showing, to 
remedy numerous present evils, withe 
out the fatal appropriation clause, 
calculated as it is on their own ad- 
mission to do nothing but open a 
rospect of funds to the Catholic 
urch at a distant period ; and when 
the Peers rate the wheat from 
the chaff, and pass the Commutation 
bill without the appropriation clause, 
they instantly reject the whole mea- 
sure. Do they want £50,000 a-year 
to instruct the IrishCatholics? dothey 
want £500,000 a-year? They will in- 
stantly receive it from the liberality 
of the British Parliament or the mu- 
nificence of the English Protestant 
people ; but no! this will not satisfy 
them ; ten times the sum in dispute 
applied to the relief of Catholic suf- 
fering or the education of Catholic 
—— is worthless in their eyes, if 
t-is not coming from the pittance of 
the Protestant Church; it is not re- 
lief, it is robbery which they desire ; 
it is not instruction for their own 
poor, but the commencement of re- 
volutio ag ion which they 
invoke; the fruit does not seem 
sweet to them unless it is stolen; 
and this, but for the firmness of the 
House of Peers, they would ere this 
have obtained. 

Had the Irish Papists really desired 
the good of their countrymen, they 
would have accepted, and that too 
right thankfully, the commutation of 
tithes, which, divested of the spolia- 
tion clause, the Peers actually passed 
a year ago, and have dane so again in 
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this Session. They would, instead of 
proposing to vest magisterial 
in the nominees of the 
priesthood, have cordially co-opera- 
ted with the British Government in 
establishing authority in Ireland in 
neutral hands, influenced by neither 
of the parties whose feuds have so 
tormented that country ; and of 
the benefits of which they had had 
ample experience in the assistant 
barristers, by whom impartial jus- 
tice has been administered in their 
counties. They would have set 
themselves anie omnia to organize 
an efficient, comprehensive, and 
regulated system of Poor Laws, 
without which they well know all 
attempts to relieve its distress must 
prove worse than useless, by exciting 
expectations which must, of neces- 
sity, be disappointed. They would 
have done their utmost to obtain 
from the British Government exten. 
sive public aid to organize a general 
and efficient system of gratuitous 


‘emigration, by which part of the ex- 


isting burden on the industry and 
resources of the country might be 
drained off, and room afforded to 
those who remained at home, by ob- 
taining more tolerable wages, to ac- 
— bits of comfort, and gradual- 
y bring the principle of population 
under some sort of control. They 
would have strenuously exerted 
themselves, in conjunction with the 
patriots and statesmen of Britain, to 
put down the atrocious system of 
predial aggression, the disgraceful 
scenes of conflagration and murder, 
by which the industry of Ireland has 
so long been blighted, and its popu- 
lation, from the terror inspired into 
the holders of capital, chained to a 
destitute, miserable, and semi-bar- 
barous state. They would have 
combined all their influence to ob- 
tain from the liberality or wisdom of 
the British Government such ample 
ts for the construction of roads, 
ridges, canals, and harbors in their 
country, as might enable its inhabi- 
tants to turn to good account its 
hitherto neglected natural advan- 
tages, and which, combined with se- 
curity to propor arising from a rigid 
execution of the laws, might not only 
in the mean time afford employment 
and develope habits of industry 
among the poor, but in the end lead 
to the emigration of English capital 
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to its shores; a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired by the people 
of both countries, and by which 
alone the real benefits of the union 
can be fully communicated to either, 
but which has been hitherto entirely 
prevented, and now seems er 
than ever from accomplishment, in 
consequence of the insane, selfish, 
and anpere ambition its dema. 
es, and the tual agitation 

a which the keni inhabitants. 
Instead of these great and glori- 
ous objects of legislation, what 
have the Irish members labored to 
' effect during the three-fourths of 
the session of Parliament, which 
they absorbed in Irish concerns? 
They have set themselves solely and 
exclusively to gain objects, which if 
attained, would have had no other 
effect but to rivet more strongly the 
chains of slavery and misery upon 


their countrymen. They have ex- 


erted all their influence to secure 
for the boroughs of Ireland a magi 

tracy nominated by the Popish 
priesthood ; and is that a way to 
secure to its inhabitants the im- 
partial administration of justice, 
or protect their lives and property, 
when the evidence taken ore 
Parliament decisively proves that 
these very priests are the chief 
promoters, the main authors of the 
atrocious system of murder and rob- 
bery which is goi ng forward? They 
have mustered all their forces to 
support the appropriation clause; 
in other words, to commence the 


systematic transfer of the whole pro- . 


perty of the church to the Catholic 
priesthood ; and is this a way to heal 
the divisions and allay the heart- 
burnings consequent on the tithe 

stem? Tithes, it is pam, are ul- 
thnately paid by the landlord, and 
nineteen-twentieths of the land of 
Ireland is in the hands of Protestant 
landlords. Will the Popish priest- 
hood, if they succeed in resuming 
the tithes, feel that horror for them 
which they now profess? Will a wish 
then emanate from the Episcopal 
chair, “that the resistance of the 
peasants to tithes may be as perma- 
nent as their love of justice?” Will 
the endowed mitred hierarchy con- 
sent to forego, in favor of the Pro- 
testant land-owners, the patrimony 
of St. Peter? Nothing can be clearer 
than that they will not: no sooner will 
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the right to tithes be vested in the 
Popish clergy than the pious horror 
of them which they now profess 
will at once cease: it will instantly 
be discovered that they are deduct- 
ed from the rent of the Popish cul- 
tivatof, and really paid by the Pro- 
testant land-owner; and that they 
are at once the fairest and best, the 
oldest and most equitable mode of 
remunerating those who serve at 
the altar. e objects so strenuous- 
ly insisted for by the Popish clergy, 
the Irish agitators, and the pricst- 
ridden ministry, who now constitute 
the dominant party in the House of 
Commons, if actually gained, would, 
so far from relieving one of the dis- 
tresses of Ireland, tend in the most 

werful manner to rivet upon its 
inhabitants those very evils to which, 
by common consent, its enormous 
pauperism and suffering is owing. 
And it is for the attainment of these 
objects that the whole time of the 
country is absorbed in personal al- 
tercations and senseless declamation 
concerning Irish affairs; and the 
whole current of useful and practi- 
cal British legislation diverted or 
dammed up! 

Turn to the composition of the 
House of Commons in this country, 
and say whether the experience of 
the last four years has confirmed 
the predictions of the opponents or 
the supporters of the t orgahic 
change —It was predicted by its 
authors, and expected by its su 
— that it would render the 

wer House in harmony with the 
nation, and infuse into its delibera- 
tions a de of practical wisdom 
and trained expericnce which would 
render the elective portion of the 
Legislature the fit organ of the pub- 
lic mind, and the useful school of 
legislative improvement. Has this 
been the case? Are the debates of 
the Commons, or rather that frac- 
tion of their debates which the 
never-ending contention on Irish 
ambition suffers to be devoted to 
British affairs, more distinguished 
by wisdom, eloquence, learning, 
courtesy or liberality than they 
were before? Do we find. in them 
that patient discussion, laborious 
investigation, sound deduction, and 
disinterested views which constitute 
the essentials of good legislation! 
In referring to the debates before 
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and after 1682, in which do we find 
most practical information sound 

gment, ‘luminous eloquence! 
me matter is not an instant doubt- 
ful ; the character of the debates of 
a 


ve 
e prospect more cheer- 


or is th 
ot hich m te baked Sor ur 


of obtaining admission to Parlia- 
_ In great cities it is obvious 


the eloquence of Foz, the 
of Pitt, or the patriotism of 
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Chatham, if he became soon saddle- 
sick, he would rum the most imminent 
hazard of loosing his seat. Seriously 
speaking, the vast and incessant ex- 
penditure, and constant bodily ex- 
ertion mime without extraordi- 
nary family influence, to keep pos- 
session of a great county, are now 
such — require not merely — 
purse, but t personal stren 
and, isa Tate instances y 
traordinary budily and mental vigor, 
must tetid, in a most serious degree, 
to prevent that laborious, steady, and 
minute attention to facts, as well as 
the acquisition of the general infor- 
mation, which are indi ble to 
form that most rare of human pet- 
fections, a finished legtslator. | 
Another evil, of the most serious 
nature, which has sprung up with 
great extension of the suffrage, 
is the enormous extent, importance, 
and in many cases, te chat- 
acter of the private legislation which 
before Parliament. 
clamor- 
— Ga ce ——— * 
ve to carry through, neigh- 
dors’ property to mpolintee influence 
to acq possessions to gain, or 
enemies to trampte under Pot, the 
t towns have now 


thembérs for 
nd alternative but fo bring forward 


to pponents 
of these attempts at I iation, 
of rash 
thing: that fhe majori of itn rr 
ing : t the i it never 
ts through the Seuinittecs of te 
— and of what does, a 
is thrown out by the Peers: still an 
evil of no light kind is done by the 
necessity to which individuals and 
classes of the community are ex- 


sup- posed, of being compelled to defend 


themselves, sometimes unsuccess- 
fully, and always at an enormous ex- 
pense, similar attacks, annu- 
ally renewed by those who, having 
now gained the command of corpo- 
rate or public finds, are not obliged 
to have recourse to individual sub- 
scription for their legislative attacks. 
To such a height has this system of 
jobbing, and forwarding local or 
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rivate objects, under the guise of 
P islation, been carried, that it may 
ely be affirmed that no holder of 
property in the vicinity of, or any- 
ow connected with the great demo- 
cratic constituencies, can now rec- 


Parliament ; and that but for thesa- Par 


lutary control which the House of 
Peers habitually exercises over this, 
as well as other branches of legisla- 
tion in the Lower House, the evil 


lic and private right ere this have 
taken piaco. 3 

Nor has the publio legislation of 
the country partaken less. of a revo- 
lutio character, so far as the 
Lower House is concerned, since 
tho passing of the Reform Bill. 
When it is said by the advocates of 
Reform, that since 1830 a revolution 
has been effected in the country, and 
not one life been lost, not one estate 
confiscated, they forget or -conceal 
the enormous inroads upon private 
property, which, under the authority 
of law, and without any compensa- 
tion, has been made by the measures 
of the legislature in various parts of 
the empire. They forget the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, for a campen- 


sation, not a third part at an average . 


of the losses of the West India pro- 
prietors, a measure which, after tak- 
ing into view the compensation, has 
at once deprived that suffering class 
of L.40,000,000 sterling. They for- 
get that for four years the {rish 
clergy have been reduced, by the 
efforts of the Popish clergy and the 
fury of the Agitators,.to a state of 


utter destitution; and that but for - 


the noble and truly Christian muni- 
ficence of England, the Protestant 
faith would in most parts of Ireland 
have literally perished from want of 
nourishment. Have not the Irish 


clergy, reduced by such suffering, . 


declared their willingness to accept 
of 70 per cent on the amount of their 
tithes for the sake of a quiet settle- 
ment ; andare not the English clergy 
pre to agree to commutation, 
which will practically make nearly 
the same deduction from their in- 
comes? Have not the holders of po- 
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litical franchise, both in Scotland and 
England, been deprived of heritable 
p , to the amount of several 

illions sterling, without one far- 
thing of compensation, by the Re- 
form Bill ? 

One of the worst features ofthe 
democratic Government which has 
sprung — influence of the 

form Bill is, the improper use 
Parlismeatary commueelons ; end the 

commissions ; 
extent to which abuses have been 


trated, and attem 
perpetres _spoliation Ey 
means of legislative measures fi 


ed on their reports. It is remark- 
able that this has in every age been 
eS Ta 
onary governments; invariably 
they have laid a foundation for the 
measures of spoliation which they 
contemplated to gratify their rapa- 
cious followers in the report of com- 
missioners. “ All - the acts of plun- 
reid committed by Henry VIII.” says 
ume, 
ports of royal commissioners ;” all 
the worst deeds of the Coasti 
Assembly and the Convention were 
in strict accordance with the re 
of legislative committees. In 
separate dens, all the deeds of dark- 
ness, by which the confiscation of 
French property was effected, were 
hatched and brought to maturity. 
The reason is, that the authors of 
measures are 


shelter themselves under the cover 
of the report of a commission. Wo 
to the land which is overspread with 
ini commissioners, and ex- 
— without restraint to the legis- 
ation which they recommend ! 
Scrutinise the practical working 
of democratic ambition h the 
convenient channel of ministerial 
commissi — wie a a in the 
rovincesa few Whig-Radi 
oF undor nga wao explore tho and, 
and carefully note all officesor good 
things which may be created for 
themselves, or taken away directly 
or indirectly legislative force 
from others. Next come a royal 
commission, amply provided with 
secret instructions, who 
with five guineas a day, and all ex- 
penses paid, to examine witnesses at 
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enormous length, and with the usual 
additions of clerks, &c., soon run 
a bill of ten or twenty thousan 
pounds against government. A 
ponderance of evidence is carefully 
cited on the side of the secret in- 
structions: the whole thin — 
parie proceeding, su y inai- 
vidual cupidity or ambition, and only 
the more dangerous, that these se- 
eret views are veiled to the public 
under the guise of a careful exami- 
nation of evidence. Then succeeds 
the report of the commissioners, 
foanded on the evidence taken, 
which. constitutes an appendix so 
enormous, as to insure its being 
scarcely ever read, and which, in- 
variably terminates in recommend- 
ing the changes which the secret 
instructions had s In due 
time comes forth a legislative mea- 
sure, founded on the report of 
the commissioners, and which -is 
held forth by the majority in the 
Lower House as iently war- 
ranted by that report — in which, 
amidst a great many c some 
good, some bad, is sure tobe found 
substance of the secret instruc- 
tions to ee = 
original jobs or measures of spoli 
tion contemplated by the ig 
agents or underlings, who were the 
primary movers in the whole affair. 
And thus the final result is, that after 
an enormous expenditure on Whig 
i sundry offices, of 
eight hundred or a thousand a-year, 
are secured for Radical underlings, 
or Tory functionaries spoliated to a 
t extent of the offices which they 
old under the King’s commission. 
We do not say that these base and 
selfish results are contemplated, or 
in many cases even known to the 
Cabmet Ministers, by whose autho- 
rity the commissions are issued : we 
have no doubt that they are not, and 
that in many cases the motives os- 
tensibly put forth to the public, to 
gaat Alar measure, are the real ones 
by which they are actuated. But 
we do assert, that in a great majority 
of the cases in which commissions 
are issued, and bills introduced into 
Parliament, feunded on the 
of the commissioners, the whole is 
at bottom, and in reality, though per- 
haps unknown to the parliamentary 
leaders who recommend it, a mere 
job, got up by the cupidity of some 


‘bilateral information, 
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Radical underlings, to secure some 
offices for themselves, or take them 
from their political opponents ; and 
that in the persons ultimately en- 
riched or impoverished by the re- 
sults of the legislative measure, may 
be discerned the true key to the 
whole affair. 

Most truly was it said in Parlia- 
ment by a Scotch member, an ho- 
nor to his race, and country, Sir 
George Sinclair, “ Ministers are sur- 
rounded in every direction by a sor- 
did, insatiable crew, whose incesa 
sant cry is not only ‘Give, give to 
us,’ but ‘ Take away, take away from 
our enemies.’ ” 

inisters profess to govern inter- 
nally without patronage, as exter- 
nally without intervention. How 
have they kept the pledge? The 
commissions which, with the en- 
tire concurrence of the Radicals, 
both in the House of Commons and 
the country, were issued by govern- 
ment cost the nation last year alone 
above L.240,000—one hundred thou- 
sand more than the whole pension 
list so much the object of exaggera- 
ted outcry by our democratic lead- 
ers. Some part of this expenditure 
has indeed produced valuable infor- 
mation, and been the foundation of 
useful m as the poor Law 
Commission ; but most of the other 
commissions have been nothing but 
the vehicle of jobs or party spleen ; 
and instead of collecting fair and 
have done 
nothing but misled the public mind, 
by accumulating an imposing array 
of evidence, chiefly derived from 
political partisans or biassed wit- 
nesses-——almost all the measures they 
have proposed tend, and that too in 
a most extraordinary, and, to all the 
friends of real freedom, alarming 
d to the centralization of power 
and the multiplication of govern§ 
ment offices. Every bill they intro. 
duce for domestic government 
swarms with offices. The Registra- 
tion Bill, as it has passed the Com- 
mons, has invested, not in a known 
and onsible judge as the Lord 
Chancellor, but in a shifting, irre- 
sponsible cabinet, the appointment 
of the Registration Judges ; in other 
words, the entire control of the 
litical influence of the country. The 
Marriage bill proposes to overspread 
the land with twelve hun em- 
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ployes of Administration for the 
registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages. The whole bills brought 
in by the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
were calculated, with one or two 
exceptions, to create unnecessary 
ana uncalled offices, rs F ub- 
ic expense, in that part of the Uni. 
ted Kingdom. Accountants-general 
were to be appointed at Edinburgh, 
with ample allowances, additional 
extractors at that metropolis, and 
new sheriff, both at that city and at 
Glasgow, with a whole train of 
clerks, substitutes, and procurators 
fiscal, though all the public duties 
of these cities are just now easily 
discharged by the existing function- 
aries, and no new creation was either 
required or called for. By the Irish 
Constabulary bill, as it passed the 
Commons, offices to an enormous, 
and under any other Government 
incredible extent, will be put at the 

of Ministers. The House 
of rs struck out no less than 
forty-nine offices of L.500 or L.600 
a-year which it had established. 
Projects, it is well known, are in 


progress, and well nigh arrived at, 


maturity at head quarters, for cen- 
tralizing and taking into the hands 
of Government the whole roads of 
the United Kingdom, and vesting 
under their management the whole 
Poor Laws of Great Britain. If the 
present Ministry, or successors pro- 
ceeding on the same democratic 
basis, hold the reins of power for a 


few years longer, not a doubt can re- . 


main that we s arrive at the 
condition of France when, in conse- 
quence of their republican centrali- 
zation, not a stone can be broken on 
the roads, nor a bridge mended, nor 
a magistrate, priest, schoolmaster, 
or functionary of any sort appointed, 
from Calais to Bayonne, without a 
warrant from the Tuileries; or of 
Austria, where the civil és 
appointed by Prince’ Metternich are 
as numerous as the military em- 
ployés who follow the standard of 
ce Schwartzenberg. 

The greatest change which has 
taken place in Great Britain, since 
the pasing of the Reform bill, is 
the Corporate Reform. We are 
quite aware of the increase of. 

wer which that t innovation 

given to the liberal party : we 
pointed them out clearly and prophe- 


in, | 
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tically when the bill was still on 
the old of the House of Com- 
mons~nevertheless.we are not dis- 
couraged by the result, which has 
— — Sf eared * 

ews; we are fully or 
it: and on the contrary, from the 
pe working of Corporate Re- 

rm, we derive the best hopea we 
haye ever yet entertained of the ul- 
timate limitation of the present de- 
mocratic preponderance in the con- 
stitution. 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that — of every bat both mu- 
nici political, will spring up 
in tenfold luxuriance under the new 
borough constitution to what existed 
under the old. We do not, and never 
did, defend the close self-elected 
system—on the contrary we admit, 
and always have admitted, that soma 

esirablae. 


change was necessary and d 

But to be efficacious in securing the 
destined end, they should have 
founded on the principle that pro- 
perty was the directing, and ers 
the waiching and controlling pow- 


er. This principle, the foundation, 
and the only foundation, of good 
government, either in nations or 
municipalities, has been so com- 
peey overshot in the — 
orm both of Scotland and Eng- 
land, but especially England, that i 
does not seem unreasonable to in- 
dulge a hope that a very consider- 
able reaction against the whole de- 
mocratic system may be anticipated 
from its regults: 
found in the southern, as it has al- 
ready been under a better 
in the northern parts of the islan 
that the worst corruptions of the old 
system, and which, under it, were 
confined to a limited number of 
places, are ea Bd the abuses 
committed in open day and with.un- 
blushing effron in all the ae 
boroughs which have fallen un 
the curse of the Penny Rate suffrage. 
Jobbing of every sort for political 


papo; lect of all great or 
useful — hasty, crude, 
and ill-di attempta at i 

tion, will so universal as to 
excite in a few yan an —— 
opinion among persons of intel- 
ligence, knowledge, or eduçatiom, 
against a system which has produced 
such abominable results, It will 
speedily be discovered that we-have 





will soon be- 
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taken filth out of the gutter to perform 
our ablutions ; that our former state 
was as pire as driven snow compar 
ed to our — These evils, like 
those of Scotch Burgh Reform, will 
soon come to press upon persons of 
roperty or station even in the 
ig ranks; their ardor for re- 
form will be sensibly cooled when 
they find it has proved the source of 
constant vexation to themselves and 
an incredible and unlooked for mul- 
tiplication of corruption. Expe- 
rience is more weighty than argu- 
ment; historical examples, general 
views, are a sealed letter to the 
masses; nothing will go down with 
them but what strikes the senses. 
The innumerable abuses, the local 
vexations, the enormous municipal 
evils which will rapidly spring up 
under the fostering care of the 
ten-pounders in all the larger bo- 
roughs, will spread far and wide 
among hun of thousands whom 
reason could never reach nor argu- 
ment convince, a distrust of a sys- 
tem attended in its most popular and 
= form with such woful re- 


ts. 

As this rapid multiplication of 
abuses, and neglect of the chief, be- 
cause the least popular, duties of 
corporate officers, may be considered 
as a result of Municipal Reform as 
certain as the descent of a stone to 
the earth, so there is reason to aope 
that in time it may make even the 
ten-pounders iņ the smaller burghs 
draw off from such contamination. 
We desire here not to be misunder- 
stood : we are perfectly aware that 
in the great cities such a result is 
hardly to be expected ; that, on the 
contrary, the ten-pounders and the 


two-pounders wi there alwa 
be found united inst those in 
whose spoils they hope to share, 


the holders of property; and that, 
in consequence of their union, 
and the possession of the ma- 
gistracy by their creatures, the re- 
covery of their seats in Parliament 
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by any persons who do not belong 
to their faction, has become a matter 
of great difficulty. But admitting 
that in the larger, the case is by no 
means so clear in the lesser purgis; 
the ten-pound suffrage is there 
vested in a very different class from 
that of Manchester, Liverpool, 
or Birmingham. It really, in the 
smaller burghs, represents a class 
embracing a number of persons of 
roperty ; and, from the rents paid 
or houses in such situations, ex- 
cludes a great part of the indigent 
mass by which in the great cities 
they are overborne. Finding their 
influence in the choice of municipal 
counsellors generally defeated by 
an indigent mass of penny-rate men, 
and that the offices of trust and 
emolument which they expected for 
themselves are too often filled by 
the creatures of a still lower class; 
seeing the interests of their burgh 
and all its institutions and concerns 
neglected, and the fatal rage for 
party forcing itself into every insti- 
tution even of charity, beneficence, 
or religion, they may faasina be 
expected in some instances to have 
their eyes opened to the utter ab- 
surdity of the whole system ; and the 
impossibility of a frame being pro- 
perly governed when the belly and 
the extremities are permitted to 
rule over the head, brought home to 
their minds by actual experience. 
Nothing opens the eyes of men so 
rapidly to the evils of democracy, as 
making them feel in their own per- 
sons the consequences of power 
being vested in a still lower class 
than themselves. 

In the preceding observations we 
have proceeded on the assumption, 
that experience is speedily to prove 
that all the abuses complained of in 
some of the Tory burghs are to re- 
appear with tenfold vigor, and with 
incom bly less power of control, 
in the reformed than ever they did 
in the old town councils. In Scot- 
land this has already taken place ;* 





* No 
Sootland has 


proof of this can be desired than the fact, that the Lord Advocate ef 
ught in bills in the House of Common 


by which the patro 


s, i nage and 
direction of the University is to be taken from the Town-Council of Edinburgh, and both 


it and the Town-Council of ieee 
and a new sheriff appointed in bot 
dinately with the i 


muni 
credit by 
VOL. XL. 


w.are to be deprived of their whole civi 

Citieg, to exercise the criminal and civil 

of the counties of Mid-Lothian 

merly were discharged by the magistrates of Edin 
cipal councils of both these cities about to be 

their unreformed — for ihres hun 


jurisdiction, 
snd Lewarkebire, which Di 

narks - 
and —— the 
rived of powers exercised wi 
years. 
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no per of it will soon be required 
in England; it will be as notorious 
‘as the sun at noonday. Before 
these pages issue from the press 
little doubt upon the subject will 
exist in the mind of any reasonable 
man, of whatever political party, not 
likely to be benefited by the ascen- 
dency of the two-pounders, ìn any 
part of the united kingdom. And 
without dwelling on so trite and ob- 
vious a topic, it is of more impor- 
tance to point out the reasons in the 
principles of human nature, and the 
irresistible influence of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, 
which must now and always render 
abuses infinitely more flagrant an 
disgraceful under the democratic 
than ever they were or could be un- 
der the old régime. 

The situation and personal con- 
sideration of those elevated to mu- 
nicipal office by the two-pounders, 
is such as to render the continual 
use and abuse of the wealth and 
patronage at their disposal, from the 
situations they enjoy, to mere poli- 
tical purposes, a matter of absolute 
necessity. When persons of charac- 
ter, wealth, beneficence, and pro- 
perty are placed at the head of 
municipal affairs, their ascendency, 
being founded on durable qualities 
or circumstances, does not always 
require for its maintenance the aid 
of burgh intrigue. They are şo 
powerful that they can sometimes 
afford to be just. But it is other- 
wise when a faction destitute of any 
of these qualities is placed by a 
mob of democratic and beggarly 
householders at the head of civic or 
national affairs. 'They are perpetu- 
ally haunted by the dread of losing 
the extraordinary ascendency the 
have gained ; they are in the condi- 
tion of common soldiers whom a 
military tumult has suddenly raised 
to the situation of generals. To 
maintain their position on the dizzy 
height they have reached ; to coun- 
teract the natural tendency of pro- 
perty, talent, and eminence to regain 
its ascendency ; to hinder themselves 
from sinking by their own weight 
into the mire from which they were 
raised, they have need of all their 
exertions. Being in general desti- 
tute of all personal qualities or 

roperty to counteract their ten- 
ency, they have no other resource 
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but to employ with unsparing pro- 
digality the public wealth or in- 


fluence, of which they have gained 
P to maintain their ground. 

ence the unblushing and almost 
incredible corruption of all the 
rulers in democratic societies, of 
which history in every age is full. 
Hence the monstrous profligacy of 
the Long Parliament, who at last 
voted openly L.4 a-day to each of 
themselves, “to enable the saints to 
continue their godly work.” Hence 
the unheard of rapacity and extor- 
tions of the French Republican Mu- 
nicipalities and Commissaries, ag 
well in the territories of the Repub- 
lic as in those of the conquered 
states. Hence the enormous cor- 
ruption and abominations of the 
whole democratic authorities under 
the Directory. Avery obvious prin- 
ciple, absolute necessity, compels 
persons elevated to power on the 
shoulders of the populace, to exert 
all their influence in a corrupt form 
to prevent property, character, and 
talent from regaining its ascendency. 
Granting that the democratic leaders 
are not one whit more corrupt by 
nature or disposition than the con- 
servative, they are driven by the 
nature of their situation to a much 
more unscrupulous use of the pa- 
tronage or property at their disposal, 
than those whose ascendency is 
owing to the qualities which nature 
intended. Being in general needy 
themselves, they require all they 
can grasp for their own support: 
being wail surrounded by needy 
followers, they have no means of 
satisfying their clamor, but by mak- 
ing political zeal the sole recommen- 
dation for advancement. 

Public or popular opinion also, the 
salutary and powerful control u 
the abuses of the few when watched 
by the many, is not only almost en- 
tirely powerless when power is 
vested in. their delegates, but it is 
all turned over — — side ; it 

oes to support abuses, how flagrant 

oeei, of Fhe faction of which 
the populace is the basis. The 
abuses of the Conservatives, that is, 
of the holders of property; may be 
checked by the vigilance of the ten- 

unders; the encroachments and 
jobs of the ten-pounders held up to 
public opprobrium by the two- 
pounders ; but who is to check the 
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enormities of these two-pounders 
themselves, invested by their mem- 
bers with a clear majority of votes 
in the borough, and hoping through 
their delegates to share in the spoils 
of the community? Are the one- 
poanuers the beggars and paupers, to 
e applied to, to waich the motions 
and expose the enormities of the new 
constituency? The holders of pro- 
perty, indeed, the men of character, 
rsons òf education will be loud 
in their abuse of the system which 
is going forward, and universally in- 
— at the monstrous abuses 
which the Corporate Reform has en- 
tailed upon the country ; but what 
is their clamor amidst the shouts of 
applause of the needy enfranchised 
multitude, ‘hoping to profit by the 
prevailing enormities? The control 
of public opinion, in short, the in- 
valuable and only effectual check 
government under a rightly 
constituted system, is wholly lost ; 
because the multitude, whose voice 
constitutes this public opinion, be- 
ing to profit in the persons of them- 
selves or their demagogues by the 
abuses which are introduced, so far 
from reprobating, cordially support 
them. Thence arises that worst and 
most degrading state of society, an 
irresistible numerical majority, cor- 
sey supporting, and extensively 
profiting by the abuses of govern- 
ment, and a powerless minority em- 
bracing the worth of the state, retir- 
ing in indignant silence into seclu- 
sion or obscurity. Then, indeed, is 
felt the justice and truth of the well- 
known lines— . . 
“ When vice succeeds, and impious men 
bear swa i 
The post of henor is a private station.” 


Tomany the survey we have given 
of the present working of oar deno: 
cratic institutions, both in national 
and municipal affairs, may afford 
matter for melancholy or gloomy 
eal to us they furnish the 

nds of more rational and woll- 
ounded hope than we have yet en- 
tertained since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. We have gained an 
oe — a — — 
tage; while yet the t bulwark 
our ijberties, the House of Lords, ex- 
ists; we have gained EXPERIENCE of 
DEMOCRACY. e have seen it intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
and it bas produced O’Connell’s 
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tai]; we have seen it introduced in- 


‘to the municipalities, and it has pro- 


duced the reformed town-councils. 
We have in consequence changed 
places with the enemy. For proof of 
the truth of our principles we do not 
require to refer to history or foreign 
experience ; we can point with irre- 
sistible force to the facts which lie 
before every man’s eyes.—“ You ad- 
mire,” said the Sage, “a democracy ! 
go home and try it in your own 
mily.” With equal truth and force 
it may now be said to the liberal 
majority: “ You admire democratic 
institutions, judge of them by their 
Torang In your own town-coun- 
cils.” e conservatives never had 
the slightest difficulty in reasoning 
with persons possessed of or capable 
of appreciating historical informa- 
tion ; It is the ignorant multitude, who 
derived their sole information from 
the liberal press, upon whom it was 
sodifficult to produce any impression. 
Examples drawn from history pro- 
duce no more impression on such 
men than instances would, taken 
from the annals of the moon. Now, 
however, the case is widely different. 
For illustrations of the dangerous 
and corrupting effects of democratic 
institutions, we have only to refer to 
the revolution measures of the 
iest-ridden ministry, the disgrace- 
ul wrangling of O’Connelil’s tail, or 
the harefaced jobs of the liberal 
town-councils. 

We are perfectly aware of the 
immediate accession of political in- 
fluence which Corpprate Reform 
gave to the liberal party in England, 
and which at once appeared on the 
first election of magistrates under 
the new system. If, therefore, this 
addition to the democratic lever had 
taken place when no remaining bar- 
rier remained in the constitution, it 
is plain that the cause of freedom 
would have been wellnigh desperate ; 
but fortunately these municipal re- 
publics were established while yet 
the Hovse or Peers remained in 
undiminished vigor, animated with 
undaunted courage, and resplendent 
with unprecedented talent. The | 
consequence has been, that we have 

ined the blessing of experience of 

ocal democratic government, while 
et the friends of order have a ral- 
ing point in the national councils ; 
tion can ensue in the country— 
wisdom can be learned from expe- 
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rience, while yet the means of sav- 
ing the state without a convulsion 
or a counter revolution exist. By 
now rallying round the House of 
Peers, and supporting them to the 
ultermost, both by an increase of the 
minority in the Lower House, and 
every possible demonstration of 
public confidence, it is in the power 
of the friends of order to check the 
future march of revolution ; and hap- 
pily the experience of democratic 
government which has been every 
where spread, both in the nation and 
the municipalities, has now pre 
the great mass of holders of pro- 
rty, the friends of religion, the 
overs of order, to aid them in their 
resistance to its farther advances. 
The House of Peers, in conse- 
quence, has now come to occupy a 
pee in the Constitution and in pub- 
ic estimation different from what 
it ever before occupied, and which 
points to a different balance of the 
counteracting powers from any which 
has yet existed. They are no longer 


to be regarded as mere hereditary 


legislators ; they are, in truth, the re- 

esentalives o ty, intelligence, 
* rational ————— the 
nation, and, in conjunction with the 

werful minority in the Lower 

ouse who aid them in their heroic 
endeavors to stem the tide of revo- 
lution, are looked to by a vast ma- 
jority of the wealth and intelligence 
of the State as their real representa- 
tives. It is in vain to conceal thatin 
the great towns, and in a great part of 
the counties, property and know- 
ledge are altogether unrepresented. 
It is to the House of Lords that they 
Jook as their real representatives ; at 
least, it is to that House that they look 
for a successful vindication of their 
rights and interests: the minority in 
the Lower House can do no more 


than lay a foundation to call for and . 


justify their interference. It is the 
same with the church, with the land- 
holders, the universities, the bar, the 
shipping interest, the colonies. They 
all look to the House of Lords as the 
sole barrier which lies between them 
and the measures of spoliation now 
openly avowed by the representa- 
tives of the ten-pound constituencies; 
and but for that barrier, not a doubt 
can now remain, from the measures 


which they have attempted, even 


under its restraint, that all the great 
interests of the empire, the wealth 
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which sustains its industry, the ta- 
lent which directs its energies, the 
learning which adorns its instructors, 
would fave been overwhelmed by 
the selfish ambition of its dema- 

ogues and the blind credulity of 
their followers, 

It is another consoling feature of 
the present juncture, that the pe- 
riod has now arrived, when revo- 
lutionary measures can no lon 
bé carried on without interfering 


with vested and patrimonial inte- 


rests; the old parapet in the House 
of Commons has teen shot away : 
every discharge now carries away 
flesh and blood. The church—the 


Protestant religion is now the o 


and avowed object of attack. 
struction of the estant establish- 
ment in Ireland, the introduction 
of the voluntary system into Great 
Britain, are clearly announced as the 
designs of the movement party. The 
enemy’s objects are now clearly ma- 
nifested, the pirate has hoisted his 
* — e weak, the — 
ous, the timid, can now no lon 
shelter themselves under the abe 
affected belief that the Revolutionists, 
or the Ministry whom they direct, aim 
only at Reform, and not a total over- 
throw of our institutions. It is clear 
that what they desire is to extirpate 
altogether the natural and constitu- 
tional influence of religion and pro- 
perty, and by the blind co-operation 
of the multitude, establish a d 


‘Government, founded on the princi- 


ple of democratic centralization, of 
which they are to be the head. This 
being the obvious object of the Revo- 
lutionists, their opponents are gradu- 
ally, but steadily drawing to their 
standards, not only the property and 
education, but the religious feeling 
and independent spirit of the coun- 
oy. We do not conceal from our- 
selves the power of the Revolution- 
ists founded on the coalition of 
romanism, radicalism, — 
dissenting jealousy, private i- 
gacy, and public corruption. In all 


.old and opulent states, such a coali- 


tiou is powerful, but in the British 
empire it is not yet equal to the 
other, and with Richard Cœur de 
Lion, when he surveyed the Chris- 
tian host before the battle of Asca- 
lon, our leaders may exclaim, “ Let 
Heaven remain neuter, and we are 
equal to the world iù arms.” 
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ALOIBIADES THE FOUNG MAN. 
Scunzs V.—IX. 


<: Upon the whole, it may be deubted whether there be a name of antiquity which 
comes down with sueh a general charm ag that ef Alcibiades, Why? I cannot 
answer, Whe can ’—Brrows Diery. 


Te WALTER Savace LANDOR, Eeg. 
August 20, 1836. 


Ovr Drar Sre, -In one of your many clever monopolylogues, develop- 
ang, under aplurality of names, the uniform material of-a vory peculiar 
èdiosyncracy, you announce, if our recollection serve us truly, that you 
read no ical works; nay, that should a friend at any time make you 
aware of the contents of productions, thenceforth you hold him an 


A far greater Warteg, the test who ever bore the appellation, once 
told us he had never looked into the Edinb Review trom the date of 
Number XXV. and of an article, famous in its day, conceraing Don Pedro 
de Cavellos. Him we believed. i 


critiques, contained in periodica — certainly not written by the 
author of Pericles and Aspasia. Mr. Puff, you will soe et one 
solution of our diffculty. 

Moreever, should your professed abstinenee arise from the dread of meet- 
ing with disagreeable remarks, — us to prescribe our infallible pre- 
servative. . . . a Frer. And, if i ignorance inquire, what 


We were, in our bustling meridian, as much as most people, beneath 
the hands of the gentlemen of the fourth estate. Though their attachment 
to truth made them, on the whole, extremely agrees ii is probable that 

i 


thing crep 

refined. To this hour we most philosophically maintain the doctrine of 
innate benevolence, and revere, above all earthly things, the unerring sa- 
gacity of periodical critics. os 

Profiting therefore, O Landor, by our experience, henceforth rejoice in 
j a Filter! But see—all tbis time you have been playing the 

onist. There, as Ch m of old had. Aristophanes, you have Bracx- 
woop under your pillow. A little farther off lies a fresh London and 
Westminster. The leaves of an excursus on Political Economy are al- 
ready torn out. 

Eo then, our promise in the last Alcibiades has kept your nerves, ever 
since, in a perpetual twitter. Soon as this September number reached (by 
express) your Tuscan villa, you devoured with eager eyes the table of 
contents. In vain! dca A ares 
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Did you but behold us in our present predicament, how could ask 
for serious, brain-com lli criticism 3 Creation has no fairer scene than 
Wwe are gazing on. “ czown th’ Ægean deep,” their settling 
Canopy Ra dat , transcend not this ic sunset, transforming 
our own High ok 
surpass that copse of birches, feathering the rocky strand? Parnes and 
Pentelicus—thrilling names—do they eclipse our yet unsung Ben Vohr $ 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee a 
w “in populous city pent,” we have languished till our heart 
—— away. Hee O Landor, are no place and season for 
learned censure of thy faults, or analytical celebration of thy beauties. 
Tarry for aruder month and a sterner whereabout. Shut up amid time- 
honored tomes, we must brood over the prolific theme. of dead 
immortals must shine around us in marble — Then will the fit be 
on us, and then “ will we do such things! hat they are, yet we know 


$ 

Of one — both ee justice. You — ob- 
eerve, in your er toan Author, “a t party in England, e 
—— aud half Scothman im the world, u my sworn * Po 
man! Since — days of sa ues EN hes PAER 

rsecution, such conspiracy, and suc ? But you are mistakes. 
Reotchmnen, and the an party in Eas lend, thay — for themselves : 


i 


for the half-Scotchmen we 
It is our fortune to belong to that hybrid race, not undistinguished in 
these latter times. There are disadvan in such a position. When 


one makes a sensation to the south of the Tweed, it is “ curse that impu- 
dent Scotchman !”—to the north, it is, “confound that impertinent Eng- 
lishman!” The natives on both sides have not yet forgotten there is a 
border between them. 

But, contrariwise, there are marvellous advantages. We need never let 
the ball of conversation touch the ground. We are never driven, like a 
disputatious friend of ours, to tell an acquiescent companion, “d—n 
sir, contradict me, or I'll knock you down!” In England we are all for 
hodgepodge, metaphysics, Presbyterian parity, and the battle of Bannock- 
bern : in Scotland we support roast-beef, classical learning, lawn sleeves, 
and the field of Flodden: in both, by our favorite process of filtration, 
we extract and apply to our private solace all encomiums on the merits of 
each; and in neither, be persuaded, are we the least inclined to be the 
enemy of Mr. Savage Landor. He shall acknowledge this himself in De- 


cember. 

Mean while, Alcibiades, must not be neglected, even for his uncle anè 
his tutoress. The story of Glycerium has done his character no service. 
To retriove it, as far as possible, the following scenes were composed. 
The plot of the first three will remind you of Lovelace and his rose-bud. 
But the motives of the Athenian are nobler; and the complexion of the 
past episode you, who can judge, will pronounce to eminently 

ree 





Scenes V. 
House of ALCIBIADES. 


Axcrscavus, (noraxtzs (a Parasite.) 


Alc. You really believe, then, she of acting—well layed—but 
is stili a fresh unaullied ower ? heart ? ý — 
Gin. ITore be such on cartht — Œn. I will forfeit my best cus- 
Alc. May it not be a mere pieca tomer—yourself—if you find her of 
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that trim. And beatiful !—Gli one oe ee impossible 
rium, Nicarete, Timandra, al cut that Nais should be daughter of An- 


together, could not have matched thilla. Whoa they ide each 
Ns other, one may. see at a single glance 
Ale. Don’t overdo it. the two extremes of beauty and ug- 
overd : ch thes Eee me (Len loud). Ha! ha 
ing it—to cheat two : š : ! ha! 
hours at the furthest t ha! — Ha! ha! ha! 
Alc. Why iwo hours? Whycan’t (én. What is there to laugh at! 
I go this instant ? Ale. That a gi 
(En. Nay, sir, the dwelling of this pretence to prate of vias and virtue! 
family was too wretched. I have Œn. Dost take me then—— 


just given orders to carry there be- Ak. 

forehand some of the most neces- a purse of gold into his hand). Fora 
furniture, .- person often sọ useful to me that I 
. Furniture! For love-mak- must pay him handsomely ; as to the 

ing! However, youare right.—Has rest —— this cursed hiccup stops 

din, (Laughing), Ghyes she has Eaough, in two hours come to igh 

( ing’). es, she two hours come to fet 
a mother! Were mh Od not a me. 
commodity as certain as fathers are 


Scans VI. 
House of ANTHILLA. 
ALCIBIADES and CENOPEKTES (entering). ANTHILLA, Nais. 


Alc. (To himself, at frst sight of my way into your chamber, as if I 
Nais). By Hercules! the scoun- were an old acquaintance. Œno- 
drel has not spoken too ly pektes— 

of her. Much have I seen, Anth. (Interrupting). Promised 
never aught like this. (Aloud). For- long ago to bring the noble son of 
give me, most enchanting Nais, and Clinias hither; and we count our- 
you Anthilla, mother of the loveliest selves most fortunate—— 

of mai forgive me for making 


r 


Shall I go ont—quoth Lawrence Kterne—and answers himself No /— 
And yet he had nothing more terrible to paint than tke death of a good 
man. Our nerves, we think, could have brooked the last earthly sigh of a 


departing spirit—homeward bound. 
t there ere things —— frightful of themselves, which on paper 
would look so hdieous, so awfully some, that even the pen of Shak- 
speare could not make them bearable. What say you to the fawning, 
aringing prattle of a mother about to prostitute her child? 

hen 


ead 
* ragging about with you to the London flesh-market, six mar- 
daughters—your jointure forestalled six yeare—and your bills 
unpaid at six milliners. 

e reat of the Blackwood-reading world will be content to learn, ia the 
style of epic narration, that Anthilla overloaded Alcibiades with fulsome 
speeches, too sweet for even his stomach; assured him that aR in her 
house was at his service; slipped in a few hints as to her straitened cir. 
cumstances ; clutched a puree of gold, without winking ; and immediately 
discovered that she must positively go out on indispensable business. 
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Alc. (With a significant look). 
Œ nopektes ! 3 

Œn. (Laughing). How can you 
su me so dull as to are a 
hint that my absence would be er- 
cellent company? The post of sen- 
tinel, I Lo may be permitted 
me. ; 

i (Approaching Nais with his 
Pesan warmth). And so we are 
And I am in company with 
maids this 

her hand. 


alone ? 
one of the most charmin 
earth can boast of 1 (T 

She casts down her ewer.) Lovel 
Nais, may Alcibiades himse 
with the that he does not alto- 
gether displease thee? 

Nais (Smiling half-bitterly). How 
mightily the dislike of a‘ poor girl 
would mortify the all-beloved, ail 
conquering Alcibiades ! 

Ale. I all-beloved !—( Embracing 
her). Thou beautiful being—breath- 
ing the balm of lilies from lips that 
mock the rose—am I in thine eyes 
an all-beloved one? Then—if thou 
hast not spoken false—I must be be- 
loved by thee. May I dare to hope? 

Nais. Alcibiades knows too well,, 
that he may dare hope every thing. 

Alc. And obtain it too! 

Nais. Ah! (Tears drop fast from 


her eyes). 

Ale. Dear maiden, why that sigh 
—as if our talk were of some hid- 
den sorrow? You cast down your 
eyes :—you weep !—If these be tears 

virgin coyness, let me kiss away 
the precious drops. You endure my 
kiss, and yer you tremble? O, why 
is this? y — and quakes my 
innocent little dove $ 

Nais. Dear Alcibiades, art thou 
indeed—in thy inmost soul—that 
noble creature Nature made thee in 
externals ? 

Alc. I hope it, and I strive to be 
it — except that sometimes sirens, 


like thyself, beguile my bark out of 
its course. 

Nais (With emotion). Ah! never 
was maid more ea y upbraid- 


ed as a siren than I at this moment. 
Sail on, thou glorious man, with fa- 
vorable breezes! Prosperous be thy 
voyage! By me may it never be 
endangered! I would —— (stops). 

Alc. What! Nais—you will be so 
cruel, or so capricious— 

Nais (Wringing her hands). O 
that she, who has just gone out, 
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were not my mother! That I dared 
to — out freely ! 

- Thou darest. This 
ning—to say sooth—does not augur 
very happily for me; but thou hast 
something about thee that wins me 

her to thy side. Speak! 
Speak with trust as full as if I had 
come hither for nothing but—friend- 
ly conversation. 

Nais. Well then—I will venture 
it!—Son of Clinias, if thou be a 
noble spirit, O seek not thy pieas- 
ures here. Thou art too beautiful, too 
sovereign amid thy sex, for augtt 
but undivided love. Thousands of 
my sisters can lavish on thee al their 
hearts. That cannot I. ‘ 

Alc. (Amared). Didst thou not 
permit me to come here ! 

— not beforehand wka: I came 
or? 

. Nais. To confess it fairly, with 
the open-heartedness becoming in- 
nocence—I knew.—But ah ! that per- 
mission was accorded by other lipe 
than mine. Constrained by them, 
thus much I promised—not to make 
resistance ;—and even now, if thou. 
commandest, I follow thee, victim- 
like, to tremble and to weep, and 
—— her face), to become 
thy prey, and my own abhorrence. 
But O, dear, generous, beautiful 
youth, command not me! Command 
thyself! She that delivered me to 
thee, is near to me in blood; be thou 
nearer yet in soul; be my brother, 
my more than brother ! 

Ak. And why hast thou this re- 


a, Sarat to me? : 
ats. Who could have that to a 
man Nature seems to have moulded 
as her masterpiece? But only hear 
in a few per gay — condition of 
my heart, as generous 
* am candid !—Long, long has 
poverty been the portion of me and 
mine. In vain was all the ind 
of my brave father, in vain all—(s 
hesitates). 

Alc. Now, wherefore hesitate ? 

Nais. Alas, she is my mother! And 
yet I cannot find a word, at once 
mild enough and true enough to tell 
her efforts and her means to snatch 
herself from poverty.- But all, all 
was in vain. Inexorable fate had 
pronounced on us the doom “de 
poor !”—and poor we were. In our 
neighbor: there dwelt a youth 
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—ah! as little like to thee, as my 
mother to the wife of Pericles ; but 
yet beautiful, yet more than pleasing 
in my eyes—perhaps because he was 
the in whose sight I tao seemed 
charming ; the first—the only one— 
to love me with warmest, purest 
love. He was any thing but rich; 
and yet his family was opulent com- 
to mine. iage with me 
would have sounded in his parents’ 
ears as an unheard-of ——— yet 
it was his dearest wish, his highest 
aim. To look upon our want was 
the torture of hell to him. He did 
what he could. Two whole years 
we lived chiefly on what he gained 
by his work—he is a sculptor—or 
inched himself to bestow. In no 
y of his fellows did he ever mix ; 
to every indulgence he remained a 
stranger. The morsel he gave us 
was often plucked from his own 
mouth. A hundred maidens were 
offered him—for he was lovely and 
(Wah In hise ee eee ke 
uth a tone of agony. i 
EET two 


Alc. And wherefore so 3 

Nais. Because he could no longer 
give her all she demanded of him, 
my father’s death having multiplied 
our wants ;—because calamities of 
their own, mean while, had greatly 
lessened the fortunes of his family ; 
—and above all (sobbing), because-— 
ah ! because— 


~ 


must speak to me, as to a brother. 
Nais. Because I see to her 
well grown enough to earn a better 
income by a shameful trade. 
Alc. (with — a Gee im- 
powers, that shalt thou not ! 
ais. Ab! how often since have 
I wished away the few unlucky 
charms that nature gave me! How 
blithely would I have sags pat ie 
slender 


tains herself by honorable drud- 
gery ! And when I beard at last 

t my mother nee sold me she 
| in w e 
Pre did I spend the ne eae 
nowhere—nowhere found a refuge, 
until to-day I found it in thy name ! 


Alcibiades the Young Mas. 


Alc. (kindly pressing her hand.) 
Without apprehension, love! You. 


d one; in order to see theet 
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Alc. (somewhat surprised.) In my 
name ? 


Nais. Yes! for to-day I first dis- 
covered to whom my helpless — 
was to be sacrificed. pes 
awoke within my soul, The hero 
—1 whispered to myself—whom all 
so willingly surrender to, will be far 
too noble to make a poor maiden 
miserable—will depart from her so 
soon as he shall learn, that she may 
admire, caress, but cannot love him. 
He, evermore accustomed to see 
souls and bodies equally his subjects 
—to receive the proffered kiss—shall 
he content himself with enforced 
lips and bought embraces!—O no! 
— he is too proud, too great for 

t! 

Alc. (smiling.) Believest thou so? 
dear girl, thou minglest truth with 
error! Behold, even thy passive kiss 
is sweet to me as the breath of vio- 
lets !—And yet, still sweeter is thy 

. I will endeavor to deserve 
would quicken the "palsiod grey- 
wW ‘= 
beard with all the fires of youth. 
But throb not, little trembler. My 
eyea shall be averted. To gaze too 
long on g nif ae them.— 

ou conquer my 
—— if leave thee at found 
thee—what dost thou purpose, that a 
continence so pai to me may 
further the alleviation of thy des- 


a 
ais. Alas, but little. 
Alc. What hopest thou then t 


Neis. That a work — once 
begun—you will not leave unfin- 
ished 


Ale. In sooth, a — — 
suffer to be baulked, however hard 
the vic may be to me! 
eyes of thine are 


hour hence, to return with ia A sat 

v 
day become his bride ; in order— 
thy lover a sculptor $ 


Nais. Scopelus. 
Alc. Ha! Scopelus? A name I 
know already favorable ru- 


mor. 
Nais. I have often heard that con- 
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noisseurs commended him—as full 
of genius, but unfortunate. 
lc. That he shall be no longer! 

My gold: and the gold of my friends, 
8 soon be weighed against his 
marble. Let an Attic talent be thy 
marria ower, and pot thy lord in 
a condition to live with thee a tran- 
quil season in preparation for future 
masterpieces; and if then—with the 
loveliest of models before his eyes 
all day, within his arms all night— 
he cannot give us a perfect Venus 
Anadyomene, why, let him break 
his chisel, and turn what he pleases. 
Enough, I will never forsake him. 

Nais. O thou noblest, thou kind- 
est — 
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Alc. ( ing for a moment). Ha! 
excellent! The sooner the better! 


Is the house of Scopelus far off? 

Nais. Not twenty paces. 

Alc. Quick, then, on with thy veil, 
and away with me. The sight of 
this surprise I would not barter for 
two Olympian coronets. 

Nais. But my mother—— 

Alc. (laughing). O ho! She holds 
it for certain that I am this moment 


‘otherwise engaged than in thinking 
n 


of good deeds. opektes has the 
charge of entertaining her; and 
posing she should see us go, or 

to hinder us—why, I know my rights, 
and hers are forfeited. On with the 
veil, and away with me! 





Scene VII. 


The House of ScoreLus. 
SooreLus (in deep meditation, his head leaning on his hand). AtcrptaDes. 


Alc. (entering). They directed me 
this an to Te house of Scopelus. 
Am I right? X 


Scop. (starting up). Yes. 

Alc. Must I name myself to thee ? 

or dost thou already know me ? 
Scop. How should a born Athen- 

jan be unacquainted with the linea- 

ments of noble Alcibiades ? 
Ake. Tron art a sculptor ? 


Scop. I am. 
Alc. And a good one too, as I have 
heard ? 

Scop. I could almost gather from 
thy question that I still must have— 

t I scarcely hoped for—friends 
to s well of me in absence. 

. Without further compliment 
on my side, or overdone esty on 
thine, I want for one of my bath- 
rooms the statue ofa Grace. Wilt 
thou undertake it, and as soon as 


‘mestic € 


Scop. (si more deep! ). An 
advanta — well dispense 
with ! ! before my eyes—before 


my mind’s eyes at least—the model 
a Grace is ever hovering. Ha 
the marble on which an artist d 
engrave the thousandth part of her 
charms !—But I won’t dissemble it ; 
labor—onee my highest pleasure— 
is now a pain to me; perseverance 
seems an impossibility ; and to be 
early ready a still ter. 
- Ale. And why this change? 
Scop. From the change of my do- 
i —ruined by a 
treacherous debtor; and yet more 
from the sorrow which an unfortun- 
ate—forgive me, Alcibiades, some 
kinds of sorrow can be only get 
Alc. Many a sorrow may be light- 
ened by disclosure to a friend ; and 
trust me, I am the friend of every 


possible $? spd artist, who gives promise of 
Scop. Alas! ing one da — Yes! if 
Alc. —— ‘nothing but ic cares be trou- 
Scop. Son of Clinias, thy propos. bling thee, Iam not only willing to 
does me infinite honor. take offer thee a large advance, but I give 


commands from thee would be im- 
mortality onè half secured. Yet at 
present I can hardly venture to ac- 
cept the order. l 
Alc. And why? I am even pre- 
red to furnish thee a model—a 
ving model—for the work. 


thee my word and hand upon it, this 
statue shall make thy —— 

Scop. (shaking his head.) Make my 
rh ea My happiness? Nephew 
of Pericles, and now perhaps his 
successor, thou canst do much; but 
that thou canst not do. 
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Ak. First: hear my plan, before 
gou set it down as worthless. I 
w a maiden, fair as a day of 
spring, and mild as its breezes. Al- 
ready I counted her my own, when 
I found to my astonishment that no 
snare of love could capture her. I 
tendered her ali my house contain- 
ed : she is poor, she rej it. 
None but her betrothed, she swore, 
should ever embrace her. At last, 
that I might have something of her 
in possession, I tempted her, by a 
huge sum, to promise that she would 
stand, in seemly garb, as model to 
an artist of her own selection. She 
has selected THER. Methinks a pros- 
perous omen! Succeed, as thou 
canst not fail, with this young Grace, 
and thou hast a rich reward from 
me, innumerable commissions from 
my friends, and perhaps, in addition 
to all this, a maid to wife, pure as 
the dewdrop on the rose, lovely as 
the rose: itself, and dowered—in re- 
quital of her virtue—with an Attie 
— And though she had Ph 
œŒ- 
nicia as her dower ; though all the 
fleets of Tyre were hers, she could 
not make me happy—could not for 
one moment charm me. Noble Al- 
cibiades, thy munificence puts me to 
the blush. Great as it is, ’tis wast- 
ed on a man unfitted T luckless 
ion for every other happiness of 


Alc. Perhaps—for this very rea- 
son—a new passion might give thee 
back thy happiness and taste for life. 

. Ah, never, never more! The 
man who for many a year has la- 
bored on one little mansion; has 
thought upon it as a temple sacred 
to re and blessedness ; has just 
been hoping soon to place the crown- 
ing stone upon its iment—if a 
thunderbolt strike it into ruins, what 
consolation can he gather from its 
ashes ! | 

Alc. Strange man, who bids thee 

amid the ashes, when thou hast 

matertals at hand, and friends 

to boot, that will aid thee to build 
up a better mansion ? 

A better 


N transported). 
than Keid O, that were to dream 
of a stronger god than Destiny. No, 
Alcibiades, thou art a willing com-. 
forter, but a successful one thou canst 
not be, since thou knowest not how 
much I have lost ! 
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Alc. At least bestow a look upon 
the Athenian girl, of whom I spoke 
to thee, and who is waiting without ! 

. (surprised)... Thou hast 
brought her with thee, and sufferest 
her to stand without ! 

Alc. Without, and yet so near, that 
with an ear indifferently sharp, she 
need not have lost a syllable of our 
conversation. (Opening the door). 
Come, little love, come in! 
have I made thee wait, but what 
thou hast overheard mean while may 
perchance have shortened the time. 
(T off her veil). See, Scope- 
lus! hat think’st thou — poor 
burnt-out victim—of this maiden ? 

Scop, Eternal gods! Nais !—Nais 
Nels, (fying into his 

: ing into his arms). M 
life! My — 

Alc. Say yet more—my bride- 


groom. 
Nais. My bridegroom! My cho- 
sen one ! y all! , 
as 


ig l yf waking from a trance). 
t is this? ” here in my 
arms? Whence, wherefore, camest 
thou? Brought hither in the hand of 
Alcibiades 1—Nais! Whose art thou 
now ? 

Nais. Thine, thine for ever! 

Scop. Mine! Ecstatic word, if it 
be — * Embraring her) 
me—the rumor ing her). 
Why lose myself in doubts! I have 
thee here! Nais mine? And has rs- 
mained my own till now! And will 
be my own for ever ? l 

Nais. Shame upon thee for the 
one question! But a thousand times 
yes to the other ! 

Alc. I must break thy trance, and 

ive coherence to thy dream.— 

now then! One. hour ago was 
Nais sold to me; but her heart 
would not be sold. It was true to 
thee—and cunning to find 
out the weak side of mine. With 
the bosom-thrilling tones of virtue 
she confessed to me her love for 
thee ; implored for mercy, implored 
for aid. th I promised her; and 
both shall she have.—Pure as inno- 
cence herself, she came into m 
hands: as pure do I restore her. If 
I here deliver her for ever to thy | 
love; if to her I keep my pledge of 
a dowry; ta des my pledge of future 
friendship and protection—are ye 
then content ? ve I then fulfilled 
my obligation? (smiling.) And wilt 
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thou then, thou . quondam labor-lov- 
er, shape me after this model a Grace 
of marble, since the one of better 
materials I renounce ! 

Scop. O that every drop of blood 
in me were a tongue, and every 
tongue had ten men’s voice—even 
then I could not— 
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Alc. Enough, enough !—My sweet 
Nais, I leave thee here, if not in safe 
hands, at least in loving ones. Now 
must I hasten to thy mother; to 
still her conscience—and to fill her 

urse. — shall — — 
en away with ye—where 
have no aed of my directions, 





Without note or: comment, we wish these present tebleaux to speak for 
themselves, But observe, before you hurry to the next, that the beginning 
of the adventure there referred to, must be dated before the fall of Glyce- 
rium. To impress that point is part of our pleading. 





Scenes VIII. 
The House of ALOIBIADES. 
Mewepemus. ALCIBIADES. 

Men. Was that your real opinion, selves? TaT aa eternal con- 
dear Alcibiades, you argued for yes- stancy from hen we ourselves, 
terday at table} in that case, must either be sole 

Alc. What opinion? I remember traitors, or be doomed, for a whole 


nothing about it. #3 
Men. That in love there are twice as 


less wretches that sigh in vain, and 
sigh for ever, I commiserate. 

Men. And do you forget the sleep- 
less nights, the melancholy days, the 
perpetual distraction, the exhaus- 
tion of ev energy, before one 
reaches the object of desire! Even 
when it is attained, do you forget 
the fickleness, the humors, the ca- 
prices, our inconstant mi 
torment us witht—the dread one 
has of fathers, mothers, and other 
importunate disturbers’—the ser- 
pent-tooth of jeal 1—the disgust 
each slight excess inflicts to mar 
— joyst—Do yow forget all 
t 


Ale. Not I: butI forget not, more- 
over, that all the things you name— 
except the last—are often pain one 
instant, and joy the next. Even those 

onies of longing, who would give 

em ups if he must give up, at the 
same time, the sweetness of hope? 
Even that fire A jealousy—throw it 
into the one e, and the rapture o 
reconciliation into the other, you will 
soon see which kicks the beam 
Even that dread of listeners, how 
doubly charming does it make each 
stolen kiss, each ne aero door? 
The very fickleness damsels— 
why do we storm at it so bitterly, 
when variety is so courted by our- 


life-time, to kiss one pair of rosy lipe, 
whereas I, for my part, am now at 
my thirtieth ? 

Men. There I believe you. Fool 
that I was to betake myself to thee 
with such a question! Who has 
so much reason to be satisfied with 
the sex as Txov, on whom 
cluster thicker than bunches on the 
vine—who has but to show hinr 
— ra CEP T birth and 
w and beauty, are just so man 
irresistible titles to every fornale 
heart ! | 

Ak. I am too thankful to Dame 
Nature, to deny that she has 
served me pretty handsomely. 
But not these personal advantages 


alone—— 

Men. (interrupting). Of course, 
not these alone !—since even such 
as searcely look upon externals— 
your intellectual, imaginative fair 
ones—cling close enough to thee. 

Alc. Say no more of them! Be- 
lieve me, ged araa Moa eosin, 
whose souls seem ever dancing on a 
moonbeam, can be sufficiently alive 
to other things, at seasons. 
But you m my intended pe- 
riods. All these external gifts, I 
meant to tell thee, are helps only in 
the outset of a passion, seldom in its 
progress. One gets goon a 
10 n man once —— 
apartments wit ocking. Let 
oe a poa at first ten thou- 
sand times a god—éo soon as A 
lady has been thoroughly Savino 
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he is a mortal, she lets loose on him 
her whimsies, and then nothing but 
mental accomplishments — nothing 
but the observance of certain maxims 
—will save him from the loathsome, 
the degrading sense of lost consid- 
eration 


Men. And these maxims are — 
Ale. O, ho! See now—how sly! 
Art thou intent, this day, on draw- 
ing from me nothing less than my 
craft? . 
en. As if that were to be done! 
To steal the bow of Hercules is not 
ante the same as to be able to bend 


t. 
Alc. And yet one would steal it 


only to try. 

Men. A disputant’sanswer ! Come, 
come, thy maxims. 

Alc. Ù, they are the simplest in 
the world. I enjoy to-day, without 
curiously inquiring whether I shall 
enjoy the same to-morrow. When 
my — has — m flat 

re, so fixedly upon the one 
asi for tall the faults of the other. 
I shun distrustful glances—am al- 
ways warm, but very seldom in a 
fever. To a maiden’s coldness I 
never respond with plaints, to her 
changes with reproach, nor to her 
falsehood with despair ; but honest- 
ly pay her off in kind, and cure my 
own pain by giving ittoher. Then, 
suppose the to go out on my 
side, I take myself off with the sweet 
conviction that inexhaustible Na- 
ture, in her bounty, must have creat- 
ed some other girl just fitted to kin- 
dle it again; and so drink the wine 
of Chios when that of Syracuse runs 


en. Maxims worthy of an Alci- 
biades! but applicable only to such 
nimble blood, and such a happy cer- 
tainty of conquest, where conquest 
is desired. Now, tell me, is what 
you have described merely your love 
— for the present, or has it been 
love system of your life? Were 
you, so soon as you felt an inclina- 
tion for the sex, at once so sage ! 
Alc. A wise question that! What 
sailor becomes a thorough seaman, 
without first enduring the. tempest— 
pe AE shipwreck? No, my good 
enedemus, I too began my course, 
before I entered the school of Aspa- 
sia—with that swimming sentimen- 
tal eye—those deep-drawn, broken 
monosyllables—those pretty alter- 
mations of red and pale—thoee slav- 
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ish genuflexions, or childish pout- 
ings, our every-day gallants indul 


in. Experience and suffering first 
trained my steps into that middle 
path on which I now find myself so 
comfortable. 

Men. Dear Alcibiades, I am in a 
mood for questioning this morning. 
Pardon, then, I bescech thee, my in- 
— if I persevere in it. 

ince you have known also the suffer- 
ings of love, which of them was most 
intense? Through whom, and how 
did it befall you? 

Ale. Menedemus,who set thee loose 
to torture me to-day? You seek first 
to shake my faith in the prime bliss of 
existence—and finding that impreg- 
nable, you strive at least to tear open 
wounds already almost cicatrized. 

Men. Nay, not with that intent— 
only to console me amid my proper 
tribulations. Behold my rd is 
now more rough than I could wish 
it. Often have maids rejected me, 
or grieved me by their perfidy. Fain 
would I have, for the future, a solace 
in the thought —the loveliest of 

ouths, the most beautiful of men, 
as not escaped. 

Alc. Flatterer ! Think you I ama 
stranger to that sort of bird-call that 
coaxes its victims nearer by notes of 
—praise. Yet they would have piP: 
ed in vain, had you not managed, m 
the first place, to stir up my loqua- 
city. Tell me, some four years 
since, were you acquainted with 
Myrrhina ? 

Men. Myrrhinat No! You are 
aware that I have but lately returned 
to Athens. 

Ale. Happy for you that you nev- 
er saw her. Then would the world 
have had, among her countless fools, 
one more. A maiden—O! -think 
not I will paint her to thee. The 
beauty is but indifferent which the 
pencil copes with ; far more indiffer- 
ent must that be, which words could 
emulate. A maiden! If there be g 
goddess of grace and of enchantment, 
so must she—when she descends to 
mortals—so must she be formed, and 
so attired. A maiden! Every breath 
of her mouth was a charm; every 
beam of her eye the glance of a com- 
manding deity. Her smile would 
have won a dying man to joy— 
her slightest tear a bacchanal to 


— — y.—( With slow enunciation). 
thi 


maid’s all mightiness was 
properly my work, since she was sunk 
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in dust and misery, was unknown 
and starving, until I raised her from 
the ground. 

en. You raised her ?—and how ? 

Alc. One of my upper slaves, an 
elderly person, passing with his 
comrades for a sworn foe to love, 
changed suddenly from a very or- 
derly manager of my domestic mat- 
ters into the most disorderly imagi- 
nation can conceive. Whatever I 
intrusted to him was but half cared 
for, or not cared for at all. His eye 
saw nothing—his ears heard nothing 
—his very gait was the gait of one 
asleep. If one asked, what ailed 
him, he turned crimson; and at 
last, by hard pressing, I discovered 
what I might have sooner gu 
that he was in love. The warmth 
with which, after the secret had 
been once extorted, he spoke of the 
object of his weakness, made me 
curious. I inquired of him wheth- 
er his wishes had been granted? 
Mournfully he shook his head, and 

inted to his grizzled hair. 1 bade 

im lead me to his beloved. He 
brought me to a miserable hole, and 
there, in tattered raiment, engaged 
in the lowest household dru 
I beheld a girl ;—a girl—forgive me, 
my friend; I must pause for a few 
seconds, or I shall break out again 
into a torrent of eulogy. 

Men. (Laughing). Let it come, 
go that it stop not thy story. 

Ale. That would it do;—more- 
over, would bring back to me a host 
of recollections I had wished extinct 
for ever. I started to see this won- 
drous strife betwixt beggary and 
beauty, and the perfect triumph of 
the latter. Half my heart was lost 
at her first glance—the whole at her 
first words. That the slave gave 
way when he found himself de- 
spised, and his master his rival, 
need scarce be told; and within a 
few days, the poverty of Myrrhina 
was converted into opulence. From 

‘that hour, I shared with her every 
— of riches and condition I 
p , — Slaves, furniture, pic- 
tures, dress, jewels, a mansion Peri- 
cles might have been proud of, a 
luxurious 1o, ye the — 
com ; Athens spoke of her 
all Athens counted her happiest 
of the happy. Whatever her eye 
coveted, or but 
was hers upon the instant; and I 
asked for nothing—l, the creator of 
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appeared to covet, 
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all this—asked for nothing in return, 
but a grateful heart, that might one 
day be mine. 

Men. Ha, ha, ha! Nothing more ? 
—Ha, ha, ha! Alcibiades, do you 
take me for so credulous a person 
as to believe in such a tale ? 

Alc. Believe it, or believe it not. 
By the spirit of my father, I tell the 
. Ican myself hardly compre- 
hend it; but the Alcibiades I then 
began to be, resembles him that now 
is speaking to thee, as little as the 
winter does the summer. I, with 
whom in love-encounters the lips 
alone are now wont to swear, then 
felt the heart invaded: I had come 
to a steadfast resolution,—first, to 
mould my Mpyrrhina into the ad- 
mitted paragon of all her sex; and 
then, in the face of Athens, to pledge 
her my hand. What had been for- 
given Pericles in the instance of 
Aspasia, would be forgiven me, I 
hoped, more readily in the case of 
Myrrhina, who already promised to 
transcend Aspasia. Yes! no stran- 
ger to my own volatility, I sware to 
myself —that the loss of novelty 
might not abate my future bliss— 
Myrrhina should be a sister in my 
eyes, down to the very hour when a 
sacred ceremony should devote her 
as the partner of my life. 

Men. An oath somewhat difficult 
to keep. 

Alc. In vain did all, that had the 
honor of even a distant connection 
with me, oppose my project—in 
vain did Socrates himself, in spite 
of our long estrangement, allow 
them to use him as envoy and dis- 
suader—in vain did my best friends 


a 


hire inst me the bitterest sati- 
rists. I stood to my desi A sin- 
le interview with Myrrhina made 


the most rancorous calumniator 
blush for shame. A kiss from her 
appeared, for some moments, to in- 
toxicate even the son of Sophronis- 
cus. At last my friends were silent 
—my kinsmen shrugged their shoul. 
ders. All was ready for the cere- 
mony. Then—ah! then—— 
en. Well? And then? 

Ak. Of my whole kindred Ari- 
phron alone, my former guardian, 
continued opposed to the match. 
Forbid it he could not; but even his 
dislike I wished to remove; feel- 
ing myself bound to him by a thou- 
sand obligations. In the end he was 
gained over, and full of transport I 
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flew to my Myrrhina—at an hour 
when it had never been my want to 
visit her. A slavo before her cham- 
ber door seemed shocked when she 
saw me rush like a whirlwind 
through the hall. She would have 
stopped my entrance; would have 
spoken ; would have Lien. I heeded 
her not. With the left hand thrust- 
ing her aside, with the right I tore 
open the door. Hush !—In I passed, 
and found—found my virtuous— 
adored—ha, ha, ha !—I throttle thee, 
Menedemus, if thou darest to laugh 
wits me—found the Myrrhina I had 
kept so untouched—so sacred—in 
the arms of another. | 

Men. Horrible ! And thy astonish. 
ment—thy rage ?— Wast thou suffi- 
ciently master of thyself, not to cool 
both in the blood of the traitor and 
the traitress ? 


it. He 

of the room; armed, I scarce 
know how, with something chance 
had thrown into his han The 
worthless harlot, too, would have 
embraced my knees and petitioned 
for her life.—It was this first roused 
me; for hitherto I had stood con- 


genlo: I spurned her with my. 
oot.—“ Wretch!” I thundered, 
“this my recompense? But tremble 
not! Such blood as thine shall never 
stain my — eet — pi the 
ven eg to gs 
of thy con conscience, and to the love of 
thy ydemus.”’ 

Men. (Surprised.) Euthydemus ? 
— What said you? Euthydemus?! 

Ale. Just so! So was named the 
youth in whose embrace I found her. 

Men. But not Euthydemus, the 
aon of Crito ? 

Alc. The son of Crito. 


Men. Euthydemus, that effeminate | 


debauchee, who squandered in three 
years the sixty talents of his miserly 
father; then sank into a parasite ; 
and but the ae day , detected in 
stealing a goblet s patron, was 
20 hly handled that he died 
soon afterwards. That Euthyde- 
mus ? 

„Alc. The same! His very worth- 
láseness—the very grossness of her 
choice, doubled my anguish ; made 
me for two months——Come, let’s 
talk of something else. - 

Men. One question more! What 
was the further fate of Myrrhina ? 
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Alc. Lost in darkness! She van- 
ished shortly after. For certain rea- 
sons I searched after her long and 
ag but to no pu ; 

Men. Pity she was not called Be- 
rillis instead of Myrrhina ; sinco in 
Ale, (Eagerly and with spark 

. (Eagerly sparkli 
eyes) Wit then 1—Speak 1--She 


Speak ! 
What then ? 

Men. (A . Alcibiades! 
What ails yout What are you 
dreaming oft How should she be 
called Berillis, when up to this mo- 
ment you have called her Myrrhina ? 

Alc. The first was the name under 
which I discovered her; the last she 
has me to thank for; and by it all 
Athens learned to know her. 

Men. Wonderful !—Rejoice then, 
Alcibiades! Thou art revenged. 

Alc. — By whom? 

— those F o gn regs 
reven e righteous 8. 
know her shia once so dangerous 
ee Her a misery, — 
ritage disgrace, her propert 
famished children, ae fone the 
form of a living skeleton. 

Alc. Ha! Impossible. 

Men. Rely on it, I know her! She 
lives a few paces from my farm—a 
beggar, whining after passers-by for 
an obolus; not without traces of 
former attractions ; but not a single 
feature left that now can charm.— 
When I, moved by her distress, be- 
stowed on her the other day a con- 
siderable gift, she told me Enthy- 
demus had debauched, robbed, and 
abandoned her ; she cursed his ashes 
with such ghastly vehemence as 
made my hair stand on end ; and her 
eyes seemed eager to weep, without 
the — of producing a tear. 

‘Ale. Good ! ! although not 
exactly as I wished.—What I then 
suffered must have been as much; 
and yet I suffered undeservedly.— 
Leave me now, my friend! A thou- 
sand thoughts are crossing each 
other in my brain. But promise to 
lead me there to-morrow! Promise 
me aid in my revenge ! 

Men. Albibiadcs, I cannot sup- 


is called BerrLLIs too! 


Alc. Promise, if thou art my friend. 

Men. What? Thou couldst tram- 
ple still deeper down a sunken one? 
A misery beyond all calculation— 

Ale 4 mpatient). Instead of all 
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these half-questions, half-exclama- 
tions, give me a plain answer: Will 
you assist me in my purpose, be it 
what it may ! 

Men. Provided only-—— 


Proceed we to next day and to 
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Alc. No conditions! as my friend- 
ship is dear to thee. 
en. It is —— precious to me. 
Alc. To-morrow then you come ! 


[They separate. 


Scene IX. 
A place in the Country. 


ALCIBIADES. MENEDEMUS. 


Men. Here she lives. This shut 
door is hcr entrance. I will go before 
you. Stoop! and mind your steps. 

Alec. One would swear you were 
leading me into the den of Foverty. 
Confound it, have I not yet ducked 


low uous to save my skull ? 
Men. (Knocking at the door of a 
wretched cabin), ithin there | 


Ber. (From within). Who knocks? 

Men. One you must already know 
by voice ; and another you will pro- 
bubly soon recognise. 

Ber. (Opens the door, starts back, 
and hides her face with both hands). 
Gods, almighty gods! Alei — 


Ale. (Bitterly). That name thou fi 


hast no right to speak again—so oft 
polluted by thy perjuries. 

Ber. (Falling on her knees, raising 
and wringing her hands). This too? 
Thesc—these merited reproaches 
from thy mouth? O this alone was 
wanting, to make my woes too big 
to bcar! Complete—complete the 
work! Kill me! since therefore 
thou art here! 

Alc. (With a bitter laugh somewhat 
forced). By no means! Only to 
have a sight of your summer-resi- 
dence, your country-mansion. 1 kill 
not her to whom I once gave life. 

Men. (Reproachfully). Alcibiades ! 

Alc. Hush! let this Hebe speak. 
So you call yourself Berillis once 
more. Speak then, fair Berillis! 

Ber. Alcibiades, upon my knees, 
with tears of fire I implore thee, 
take the first deadly weapon that 
presents itself! Pierce through and 
through this faithless breast! Spare 
me—do but spare me this hideous 
mockery! (Pointing to her chil- 
dren). O wouldst thou pity these; 
snatch these from death by hunger; 
then my last look should ‘less thee 
—my first words in that other world 
should be a prayer for thee. Thou 


(Soon afterwards) BERILLIS. 


artsilent. That withering laughde- 
clares to me thy thought. O excel- 
lent young man ; I have sinned, im- 
measurably sinned against thee ; but 
if on the tablet of thine own life 
some faults, perchance, or failings 
show themselves; if from the infer- 
nal arbiters thou pepe one day the 
pardon of thy wea for the 
sake of thy great virtues; O by this 
hope do I adjure thee, add not to 
that dreadful sneer fresh words of 
spoken mockery ! Even if the voice 
of a guilty mother cannot move thee, 
let these guiltless creatures touch 
thy heart! (Holds up one of her in- 
ants 


). 
Men.(Imploringly). Dearest friend! 
Alc. (Wiping away a tear). Rise, 
woman. Thy suspicions wrong me. 
What thou tookst for laughter was 
the struggle to repress a —— 
tear. Stand up, and for what I 
say to thee thank these intercessors. 
(Pointing to the children.) Women, 
when I found thee in the arms of 
another, all I wished for was, that 
thou thyself mightst one day feel thy 
perfidy as burningly as I then 
it; to die of hunger I never wished 
thee. My beloved dwelt once in 
marble ; ate off gold; and cloth- 
ed herself in purple. The widow 
Euthydemus must be content wi 
linen garments and clay vessels ; but 
at least she shall want for nothing 
needful. Go to my estate, on the 
sea-shore! Let the best of my farm 
tenements be thine! I present it to 
thee: I will send thee a slave to till 
thy field,and such cattle for draught 
and dairy as are rear eae | 

Men. Admirable! Alcibiades, the 
gods themselves can take no nobler 
vengeance than by benefits. 

Ber. (Transported). Alcibiades! 
A a ee mag- 
nanimity—O suffer me once again, 
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full of unspeakable gratitude, to 
clasp thy knees. 

Alc. Impossible. Moreover, thou 
hast not yet heard the condition un- 
der which I give all this. There is 
a certain accompaniment that may 
sink, perhaps, in both your eyes the 
value of my present. Mark, L am 
not so proud as to measure myself 


with deities; and even they—where 


they pardon most unboundedly—are 


not accustomed to pluck out the E 


sting of conscience. My condition, 
therefore—— 

Ber. Thou makest me tremble. 
bri a look of anguish cast upon her 


c ). 

Alc. Nothing as to them. My con- 
dition is: since all, thy house, thy 
field, and thy farm will contain, be- 
longs to me, to be allowed to order, 
as 1 please, the decoration of thy 
rooms. Hast thou a picture of thy 
Euthydemus ? 

Ber. No. 

Ale. Art sure? 

Ber. Sure, I have burnt all that 

as he looks hard at her) yet no! 


no! I cannot lie to thee. I have 


still a picture ; but there it is in the speak 


corner,—examine it thyself !—all 
NAc. (Raising it wih a bitter smile) 
; ising i with a bitter smile. 

A pity! truly a pity ! It bears the 
touches of Parrhasius; has the merit 
too of showing to the life, maugre 
the lustre of its colors, the very 
scoundrel it portra Flinging tt 
aside)—lie there a little longer, pre- 
cious likeness, and have patience. 
Soon will I advance thee to honor. 

Ber. (Astonished). Thou advance 
it to honor ? 

Ale. Rememberest thou still that 
— I gave thee on thy birth- 


. Ah! well do I remember it: 
# was thy own; it was the only gift 
thoa demandedst back 


Ale. And which I yet have—which 

I will now restore to thee !—Further, 

Berillis, I command thee to hang up 

= in thy new ewe iog, side — 
to compare, passi 

kim thou chosedst, and him ‘how Pash 


est away. 

Ber. Bon of Clinias— 

Alc. Hear me out !—Be this the 
hanging and the ornament of thy one 
chamber. The embellishment of the 
other shall be thine own twofold pic- 
ture.—I still — one of thee, in the 


Alcibiades the Young Man. 
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full bloom of thy beauty—like the’ 
goddess of witchery—false inno. 
cence upon the cheek, and true en- 
chantment in the eye. The ver 
master who drew thee then sh 
draw thee now—in thy present as- 
pect—and when thou hast them sus. 
pended together, so whisper to thy- 
self: Tuar should I yet be, were I 
the wife of Alcibiades; Tuis I am— 
and ought to be—as the prostitute of 


uthydemus. 
Ber. Ha, cruel! And callest thou 
this forgiveness ? 

Ale, o spoke of forgiveness ? 
Rescue from death and want I grant 
thee; else I were not ALCIBIADES— 
but my revenge! know that 1 forego 
not, even in my benefits... And 
though I appease the gnawings of 
hunger, I appease not the gnawings 
of the vulture within thee. Even in 
the thought: He saves me whom I 
once betrayed! what would he have 
done had I been worthy of him!— 
even in that thought there is a hell, 
from which I seek not to pluck thee. 
—Enough for to-day—for ever ! Me 
thou shalt behold—at least shalt 
to——never more. But m 
estate awaits thee to-morrow—to. 
— i iho Ri shall 
the Picrurgs be lon appearing. 
(Leaves the hut with Manedsmus). © 

Men. (Who has listened to, and fol- 
lowed him in mute amazement.) 
Friend, are you in earnest? ` 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Men. Thy irrevocable condition ? 

Ale. Irrevocable : depend upon it ! 
- Men. And must this be called a 
kindness or a punishment? 

Alc. Both! I swore eternal ven- 
geance. Her appearance, and your 
conversation yesterday, somewhat 
softened me; and I resolved, even 
in my revenge, to be the unaccount- 
able being you take me for in every 

es 


thing besides. 
en. But after she has long 
enough atoned—— 

Alc. Is this life—this span of ex- 
istence—long enough for the atone. 
ment of such treachery? Can she 
not as mother, and as eiriz, 
still taste the joys of life—beyond 
her mre so ai I should de- 
stroy the re of the woman ?——= 
But leave — beauty of those 
two children, sordid as ey were, 
disturbed me. Children of Euthy. 
demus, and yet, thanks to their 
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mother, so beautiful! what would your thought; though you did not 
they have been, had —— (half utter it? : f 

aside i Alc. A double reason for getting 
been rid of you—since you begin to read 


e (smiling). Had y (Eni) 


blest with so handsome a father as my very thoughts. 
thyself! True, is it not? that was 


“And now,” says onr Cid Hamet Bean-and-Jelly, “it seems more than 
time to exhibit in Alcibiades, not only the fiery, joy-seeking, Joy-ex- 
hausting youne man, but also the rising citizen, and soon the risen 
statesman.” : a l 

The more’s the pity, honest Cid! To quit love for politics, or tbe life 

rivate for the life public, is always a loss; severest to the actual sufferer, 
but bud enough for the historians and readers of his doings. What is it 
but to exchange the human being for the puppet—unconscious of the 
very strings that govern its movements? And yet we suppose it must be 
done. War and statesmanship must mingle in our columns. One me 
is, that Alcibiades never altogether abandoned his natural character, This 
moment he would be planning the conquest of Sicily and Carthage—the 
next the fashion of a scarlet mantle, to look well in the eyes of his 
Timandra ! 


eg — — — — — — — — —— —— — — 
LETTERS ON AMERICA. BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA--HAVANAH. 





WE have much pleasure in laying 
before our readers the following let- 
ter froma French gentleman, con- 
taining a most interesting and pictu- 
resque account of the island of Cuba. 
We have neither time nor space to 
add any observations. 

“Fifteen days ago, the Dido, a 
three masted vessel from Hamburg, 
coming from Vera Cruz, left me here. 
The worthy captain, Von Lubeck by 
name, sailed here for a cargo of su- 
gar, which he carried back with him 
to Hamburg, together with four Ger- 
man miners, who having got to- 


ether a little tortune in Mexico,had th 


etermined to return home, and 
seemed to enjoy a foretaste of their 
dear country on board the Dido, by 
8 king German to the captain’s 

og, and feasting on sour crout and 
smoked beef. 

“ There is something in the aspect 
of this land, even from the moment 
one enters the port, which shows that 
revolutions have never yet visited it. 
When we quitted Vera Cruz, I called 
to my — all that had — 1e 
in that unha country. It t 
of what it — boen Gaal wie it 
might be made, and tears came into 
my bar The port of Vera Cruz, 
90 full of animation and of bustle in 


the time of the Spaniards, is now a 
solitude. Five or six French, Eng- 
lish, or American vessels, which I 
left there, tired of waiting for pias- 
tres from Mexico, which arrived not, 
were about to sail away and take in 
a cargo of wood from Campecha. 
The Robert Wilson lay rotting on 
the strand; the Mexican custom- 
house, vigilant for once, had confis- 
cated this vessel because some cases 
of contraband goods were found in 
it. A three decked vessel, the Asia, 
which her nish captain had 
given up to the insurgents .during 
e war of independence, lay three 
parts under water. Its upper decks 
only were perceivable. It looked 
like a raft in the midstof the break- 
ers. The Guerrero frigate, trans- 
formed into a grim and squalid hulk 


crowded with ey slaves, swayed 
lazily round between the 
of Asia and the Castle. At 


a league distant from the city, 
between the isle of Sacrificios 
and the shore, was anchored the 
French cutter the Dordogne; and 
among the merchant vessels drawn 
ap in e — distances 
rom eac. er, ou 

five or six small craft and fab. 
ing boats, you will have the 





-~ and passengers. It has at 
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icture of this port, formerly so 
— At present the sight of 
signals from the tower of the castle 
announcing the arrival of a vessel, is 
an event which causes sensation. 
When the bell, which it is the cus- 
tom to ring on such an‘occasion, is 
heard, the inhabitants all hurry to 
the beach igenjo the rare spectacle. 

s 


Population isappeared from the 
city, as ships from the port. Vera 
Cruz had formerly 16, inhabi- 


tants, without counting its garrison 
resent 
but from four to five thousand. All 
there is ruin and desolation. The 
famous citadel of St. Jean d’Ulva, 
which Spain constructed at such 

t cost (two millions it is said) 
on the low strands of the port, and 
which has braved undamaged the 
terrific tempests coming from the 
north east, cannot hold out against 
the indolent indifference to every 
thing of the independent Mexicans, 
and is falling into ruin. 

“ Here and there a few sentinels 
shabbily clothed appear between the 
embrasures of the castle, or on the 
ramparts of the town. The pier, 
which advances intothe haven, is no 
ldnger cared for ; every winter the 
violence or the sea breaks down its 
works, which: are never repaired. 
The walls and houses of the city are 
pierced by bullets and bombs. The 
yellow fever hardly ever ceases to 
prevail ; and if Vera Cruz has ceas- 
ed to be the headquarters of the 
commerce of the gulf, it remains 
still the capital of the plague. As 
we sailed away from the land, and 
could only see in the distance the 
top of the city tower, and behind the 
snowy peak of Orizaba faintly mark- 
ed upon the horizon, I could almost 
fancy that I saw Cortes reappearin 
indignant upon the mountain, an 
descending to annihilate with a 
frown the pigmies who have de- 
stroyed his work. 

“ At Havanah how different is the 
scene. Crowds of vesels fill its 
— bay. We disembarked on 

Friday. All the ships had 
hoisted their colors in honor of 
the féte. My eye sought for trico- 
lored flags, but hardly could I dis- 
cern two or three in the midst of the 
multitude of Spanish and American 
ensigns. In the middle of the fleet, 
arrayed in Sunday finery, the old 
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vessels of the Spanish squadron, 
which had been refitted, J repair 
years of irreparable ouirage, rose like 
superior towers. Thousands of 
covered barks were ranged along 
the beach. The two immense for- 
tresses of Moro and the Cabana, 
whose bastions and batteries cover 
the rocks on the right of the harbor, 
were also bedecked with large float. 
ing banners. A population of one 
hundred and thirty thousand souls, 
of all colors and shades of co- 
lor, filled on this day the streets 
and the public walks. All appeared 
satisfied and joyous, the slaves as 
well asothers. The negresses, who 


at Havanah Jive not, as at New Or- 


leans, under ——— laws, were 
dressed out in silks and veils. In- 
stead of the few red-skinned senti- 
nels of short stature, and shorter 
clothing, who form the garrison of 
Vera Cruz and of Mexico, I found 
here soldiers who put me in mind, 
by their fine appearance, their mar- 
tial bearing, and their handsome cos- 
tume, imitated exactly from ours, of 
the picked regiments of France. I 
do not think that the royal guard of 
Charles X. in its best days looked 
in better condition or more impos- 
ing than the actual troops of the 
island of Cuba. 

“ This colony possesses at present 
a considerable commerce. ‘Thecul- 
tivation . of colonial produce has 
made great progress during the last 
half century. After the disasters of 
St. Domingo the French refugee co- 
lonists brought their industry here 
and the coffee of the island is equa: 
at present to that of St. Domingo al 
the period when that colony was 
most flourishing. The cultivation of 
coffee at St. Domingo was prosecuted 
in the mountain districts. It was 
therefore in the mountains that the 
French first established themselves. 
I visited a few days ago their asy- 
lum. The European traveller, breath- 
ing the delicious and embalmed airs 
of these mountains, sometimes in the 
steep paths of primitive forests, — 
sometimes in the avenues of bam- 
boos and citron groves, will often 
put the question to himself when 
about to take his departure,—lIf it 
would not be better to silence at 
once the feverish restlessness which 
plunges him into the world, and es- 
tablish himself for life in one of these 
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ful retreats which seem to open 
their bosoms to give rest to his end- 
less agitations ? E 
“ These picturesque itations, 
nevertheless, in which I have been 
the object of a cordial hospitality 
delightful to recollect, are not the 
most prosperous. A few years of 
cultivation are sufficient to — 
the soil of these enchanting valleys, 
and it is impossible to renew their 
fertility by manure, because once 
stripped of their woods, their steep 
slopes are exposed without protec- 
tion to the violent tropical rains, 
which wash away the new beds of 
soil the husbandman would lay. The 


cultivation of coffee has therefore: 


descended to the plain, and has 
spread magnificently over the large 
level spaces of the St. Marc district. 
There French, Spaniards, and Ame- 
ricans are mingled ther, but the 
French taste predominates. It has 
presided over all the public works of 
this part of the island, and given to 
_ them a character of royal grandeur. 
“So late as up to the year’ 1789, it 
was the shade of Louis XIV. which 
erned France. Versailles was 
he Olympus of the great king. Ever 
in this distant secluded spot, the 
traditions of his magnificence were 
the laws of taste. Garden, park, 
chateau, all recall Louis XIV. I 
seem to read his name on — co- 
lumn, on every stone, on all the 
leaves of the trees. Within this sa- 
cred retreat the monarchy was in- 
vulnerable. The farther Frenchmen 
were removed from their country, 
the more intensely did they feel the 
want of images around them to recall 
to their minds the royal residence. 
It was the Argos which was ever 
present to their memories. Thus 
the recollection of Versailles is re- 
produced in the distribution of the 
t plantation of St. Domingo, and 
Fereailles seemed te be evoked and 
called up before me when I entered 
on the plain of St. c. Imagine 
the grand broad avenues of Louis 
XIV. bordered with rows of trees 
verdant nearly all the year round as 
they are at home in the month of 
May, but instead of the elm, there is 
here the thick-leaved mango; i 
of the linden, the perpendicular palm 
tree, with its glossy bark, its tuft of 
foliage of brilian t green in the 
spring, waving to the very points of 
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its leaves to sombre hues in the au- 
tumn ; instead of the chestnut, the 
massive’ bamboo; instead of iron 
railings, impenetrable hedges of 
close-shaven citron plants and in- 
stead of grass plats, beds of the 
coffee berry, sometimes green and 
sometimes red, according to the sea- 
son. In the alleys behind the 

Ims are rows of oran not 

boxes, but growing in the open air, 
and bending under the weight of 
their golden apples ; and scattered 
over the whole scene are all trees of 
tropical fruits. Airy, delightful 
— surrounded with — 
are the reposing s to the eye, 
and the niera le — of the * 
groes form the shades of the pic- 
ture. All this, with the breeze of 
the morning and of the evening, win- 
nowing a delicious refreshment over 
the island, will give you some slight 
idea of this enchanting place, at least 
of the quarter of St Marc 

“ At the time when the Spaniards 


‘were masters of South America, of 


Mexico, and the Floridas, the island 
of Cuba was a sort of pied à tere 
to them, an inn, or a fortified 

zine. It is singular, that along the 
whole Mexican coast there is not a 
single fine port. Louisiana is scarce- 
ly better off in this respect. The 
passages of the Mississippi are rare- 
y practicable for lurge vessels of 
war. In Florida the harbor of 
Pensacola is the only one which is 
convenient and spacious. The island 
of Cuba, on the contrary, has many 
fine ports, roads, and bays ; besides, 
it commands the gulf and its two 
entrances—the canals of Florida and 
Yucatan. The Spaniards establish 
therefore, there the rendezvous 
their maritime forces in the tropical 
seas. They did Cuba the honor 
never to regard it asa colony. What 
indeed was this island to a people 
who an entire continent; 
who had ion of the Antilles 
and two-thirds of St. Domingo with- 
out counting Porto-Rico. Trinity, 
and several little isles? They spent 
money in Cuba, without troubling 
themselves to draw from it a return 
in produce. The soil was hardly 
cultivated. In 1760, the exportation 
of sugar, which exceeds at present 
eighty millions of killogrammes, de- 
served not then to be spoken of. 
One may judge of the character of 
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the Spanish establishments at Cuba, fiag. Spanish uce is likewise 
by the architecture they adopted for shielded from ign rivalry by a 

vanah. The fortifications which like regulation. us, a pipe of 
they have raised there are gigantic; Catalan wine only pays 5 frs. 82 c. ; 
but in comparison with Mexico or whilst a pipe of eaux is taxed 
Lima, the city, with its low houses, with 45 frs. 30 c. The differential 


although earthquakes are not to be 
feared, and its narrow and crooked 
streets, resembles a porter’s lodge 
before the entrance of a grandee’s 
palace. The churches have nothing 
of the imposing ponten and rich- 
ness of those of Mexico; relatively, 
they look like village churches. 
“The Spaniards never knew the 
value of Cube till the day when they 
awoke from their security with the 


loss of a continent. The cry af 
Death to the 7 ¢ had oed 
from Cali to Cape Horn. Bo- 


livar had triumphed in the South; 
dturbide had consummated the se- 
tion of Mexico. The Spaniards 
fallen back upon Havanah wi:h 


sentiments which made the heart of Cu 


pig beat when he entered into 
urias; it was then only that 
‘they became aware of the value of 
Cuba. They ahandoned the old ra. 
-strictive colonial system; and since 
then, the island has become one of 
the moat flourishing of the colonies. 
‘Up to that period, it had cost near 
two millions of piastres, or ten mil- 
lions of francs to the mother country 
yearly ; or rather, it had burdened 
exico, the milch cow of Spain, to 
that amount. At present this island 
rs into the treasury of his Catho- 
ic Majesty one million and a half of 
iastres (eight millions of francs). 
t supports a garrison of 23,000 men, 
which costs about twelve millions; 
‘and a squadron—all that remains of 
the Spanish navy—which absorbs 
pa millions. ides this, it has 
es and retiring pensions to pay. 
And what is most remarkable, no di- 
rect tax is imposed within its entire 
circuit. The two-thirds of the pub- 
lic revenue are derived from the cus- 
tom-house duties, which, for the most 
part, are not exorbitant. 

“ At the same time that great faci- 
lities were accorded to general com- 
merce, under the new system, S 
nish commerce was protected 
special measures. Differential duties 
were established. Thus, Spanish 
merchandise, which pays only at 
present 6 1-4 per cent. under Spanish 
colors, pays 19 1-4 under a foreign 


duty on flour is as much as 48 fre. 
per barrel. This has made the Ame- 
ricans; who are now undersold in 
that ‘article, and who, during the 
contest between Spain and the colo- 
nies of the continent, had the mo- 


no iy of supplying flour to the 
island, commence of repri 


a war 
the result of which is still uncertain. 
I know not whether the Spaniards 
will be able to defend themselves 
better than the English, or better 
than we did in the year 1822, on the 

uestion of international commerce. 

panish commerce has certainly sub- 
sequently augmented in the island ; 
nevertheless, the American flag is 
Mi predominan in the ports of 
“The island of Cuba is happy in 
having during the 
two — a povemor as is 
rarely tn fannd the 
colonies,—I allude to Genes Bon 
Miguel Tacon. The prédecessors of 
the actual governor indoloutl 
suffered their authority to dwindle 
almost into a name; and whilst 
their power thus counterfeited death 
and slept, lest the Cubanais should 


.be.affended by its effective assertian, 


violent and brutal passions had the 
freest scope. The environs of the 


cities, an particolari of the capi- 
tal, were infested wit ——— 
After sunset, the streets of Havanah 


— to take up were obliged to 
poy for a a: 


and 


ing 
who ry age to them, on one occa- 
sion, ‘ to bed, as I do, at seven 
o’clock, and you will have nothing 
to fear.’ The criminals in these 
ight robberies were not prosecut- 
; or, if they were, the sentences 
against them were not executed. 
The judges or the jailors, bribed by 
a few onces, were in the habit of 
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ing them at liberty. Rob 

had become a con able prose 
sion. Scarcely did the victims dare 
to COE or ae ke 
against its whose ve 

they feared ; and the protection of 
the tribunals, from the enormous 
sums it cost, was even still more 
— than the violence of the 
: From the moment of his arrival, 
General Tacon determined to rid 


the country of this pest. He shed Tacon 


no blood needlessly, though a few 
heads were 4 in of 


He ordered numerous pa- 
ine aroas Dga ana 


he was sent to pass the 


week, or perhaps on the followi 
Spy, zuch individual was tried, pe l 


QGuivtounicd, had a Uluin attached 


of legal sentences. A few months 
ago, a condemned bandit, who had 
escaped, was seen on the high-road. 
The general discovered that this 
malefactor held correspondence, and 
was supposed to have an understand- 
ing with, one of his relations, a prin- 
cipal officer of Havanah ; the r 
was immediately sent to prison in 
the place of his protegée. 

“As soon'as General Tacon had 
thus assembled together, from Ha- 
vanah and its environs, about 2000 
vagabonds, he determined that they 
should not be nourished for i 
‘and in idleness, but employed in the 
public service. He set them then 
at work; made them break stones 
for the roads; macadamize and 
sweep the streets; construct high- 
ways, and public walks, and a vast 
prison ; fabricate shores, which Ha- 
vanah was absolutely in need of; 
and carry actively on the building 
of an aqueduct, which is to bring 
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water into the city. He then shut 
up the gambling houses, and forbad 
monte, a game which the Spaniards 
are pasionate y oni of, to be played 
in private dwellings. Finding some 
this reformation, he 
unished these refractory indivi- 
uals, by making them pay fines for 
the support of the galleriens. In 
this manner, the greatest part of the 
embellishments and improvements 
of the city introduced by General 
have cost the state nothing, 
His is a cheap government, if ever 
there — one. Besides, he has 
iven authority to certain companies 
D construct markets, and other pub.» 
lic establishments. At present, a 
work, new to the ds, is about 
to be executed under his auspices— 
railroad, which will extend from 
avanah to Guines, a.distant inland 
town. 
“The Spaniards are a great le, 
but they want one quality, ce ra’ 
one sense of an essential want— 


him, viz. that of communication. They 


can hardly be made to understand 


fcrvout ubout this at Cuda us else 
where. From Havanah toSt. Marc, 
or to the sugar district of Guines, it 
would be to make an excellent 
road ; for the soil is naturally Ieval, 
and there are more than sufficient 
stones. Nevertheless, they have 
never thought of making one till 
now, although, in the season of the 
rains, Havanah is cut off from all 
communication with the interior. 
The carriage of a case of sugar 
costs consequently more from 
teen leagues inland to the port, than 
from the port to Europe. The rail- 
road projected will therefore give 

ficent profits to shareholders, 

and immensely economize com- 
merce, particularly to consumers. 
It would, in addition to this, extend 
cultivation into extensive districts 
which can draw from industry at 

— ho prons by reason ot m 
impossibility of carrying articles 
produce to market. The long and 
narrow configuration of the island 
would also render only a few reil- 
roads, of moderate extent, neces- 
sary, in order to establish a rapid in- 
tercourse between its ports and all 
its inland districts.” 
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IV. 


TOUCH AND SIGHT. 


Tue sense of touch is distinguish- 
ed from all the other senses by the 
extent to which it is diffused over 
the ving body. aay oe — 

perly expresses that feeling whic 

— apread over the surface merely, 
and which is excited by the actual 
contact of other bodies. But the 
surface is only one local seat of a 
sense which pervades the whole 
living frame. We feel throughout, 
and by one organ—that is, by the 
nerves which are extended through 
every part of the body. But because 
the more frequent occasion of sen- 
sation in these nerves takes place at 
the surface, we have’ been led to 

ive to the sense itself the name of 

e sense of touch. And thus we 
have limited, by the very name, our 
conception of the subject of our in- 
quiry, removing from our observa- 
tion many important phenomena 
which do not arise from such super- 
ficial contact. 

This sense, it may be observed, is 
that which, in our conception, essen- 
tially distinguishes animal life. 
There are animal orders so low that 
they do not exhibit, to our apprehen- 
sion at least, the evidence of any 
other ; and by this alone are classed 
with the creation of sentient beings. 

_ Among the higher animal kinds 
the human race is distinguished by 
the extraordi sensibility of 
touch. The surface of the Y, 
which in the others is clothed with a 
thickened skin, and guarded from 
feeling by even an exterior covering, 
is in man left full of sensibility ; the 
care of nature with him not being to 
provide him with defence against in- 
Juries, but to call his mind into ac- 
tivity, and to A him, as it were, 
to the duty of his own protection. 
But the hand especially she has en- 
dowed with the sensibility of touch, 

— over ‘it the finest skin, un- 

er which, especially in the tips of 
the fingers, is diffused an extraordi- 
nary quantity of nerves. The hand 
‘by this cxtreme sensibility, and by 
its singular mobility, is framed to be 


the most admirable organ of touch 
known in the animal creation; not, 
indeed, the most sensitive, but that 
which is fitted alone to be the 

of touch to the intelligent being who, 
through the instrumentality of this 
feeling, was first to unfold his intel- 
lectual powers. 

The sense of touch, as it falls un- 
der the notice of the metaphysical 
inquirer, is remarked for several dis- 
tinct and important offices which it 
renders to the intelligence. These 
may be generally enumerated as fol- 
lows :—it gives us knowledge of an 
external world ; it acquaints us dis- 
tinctly with certain essential proper- 
ties of matter ; it rectifies, instructs, 
and fits for the service of the mind, 
the sense of sight, which, till it has 
derived its instruction from touch, 
is incapable of performing its own 
proper functions. 

fore we go farther, however, it 
may be proper to make one remark, 
which may prevent some misconcep- 
tion and confusion in speaking upon 
the subject. 
~ When we speak in a philosophical 
sense of matter as distinct from 
mind, we of course mean to se 
rate from the mind its own liv 
body, as much as any other part 
the material world. To the mind, 
its own body, material as it is, is 
necessarily external. But this con- 
ception is only late attained, and in 
tracing the early steps of the mind 
in acquainting itself with material 
being as something distinct from 
itsel” it must be entirely laid out of 
view. For it is by the body, con- 
ceived as inseparable from, and as 
in truth identical with itself, that 
the mind first gains its understand- 
ing of matter. The first knowledge 
it has to obtain is of a world exter- 
nal to that living body ; in order that, 
in its later progress, it may know 
that body also, as an existence from 
which it is itself separate and inde- 
pendent. 

What we have to inquire into then 
at present is, in what way the mind 
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learns to conceive a material world 


external to, and distinct from, the from 


body ; in other words, by what pro- 
cess the human being is led to con- 
ceive of external ob as somè- 
thing distinct from himself. 

Now, — — Ppt 
may be in justifying this belief there 
does not a tb be much’ in ac- 
counting for its rise. 

The conditions essentially requi- 
site for enabling the mind obiginalty 
to form the notion of substance ex- 


ternal to the body, appear to be pro- 
perly these ree die sensation of 


superficial touch ; and the power 
and consciousness of voluntary mo- 
tion. But before it can begin from 
these to obtain the conceptiou of 
external objects, it is necessary that 
it should already have formed some 
notion of that body itself to which it 
is united. 

Let us, therefore, first consider how 
this notion is acquired. 

The infant being entering into life 
has no more distinct conception of 
his body, than of any external ob- 
jects. ‘This, therefore, is the first 
subject on which he must sa ad 
his faculties of praise i and we 
may conjecture in some degree what 


that imperfect early knowledge of 
his living body will be, which he 
must acquire before he can begin to 


carry his observation upon anythi 
distinct from himself. He * 
know it as that throughout which he 
is conscious of sensation; as that 
which is to a certain extent subject 
to his will, when he desires to move 
it; and it also seems n that 
he should in particular become ac- 
quainted with that sentient surface 
at which that contact is to take place, 
which is to be his great means of 
Yemmunpication with the external 
world. To this knowledge of him- 
self he is awakened by continual 
consciousness. For the mind is call- 
ed to one part or another of the body 
by reiterated sensations, external and 
internal; and thus begins to form 
definite and fixed notions of the 

of this substance throughout which 
itlives. That constant though gen- 
tle muscular action which it ns 
so early to exert, affects it with feel- 
ings of a peculiar kind, by which it 
is already learning to feel its own 
power, and tp understand the bodily 
action which it produces; while the 
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impressions to which it is subject 
various objects continually 
touching it, and especially that con- 
stant impression of the colder air, 
draw its notice in a particular man- 
ner to its sentient surface ; which it 
thus becomes ently con- 
— as bounding its living frame. 
t is thus pre to recognize, as 
external to itself, the objects that 
must afterwards make impression on 
that tactual surface. 

— have said that the ptt 
thus be prepared to recognize objects 
as cotward to the body ; for the im- 
pressions thus — received, are 
not of themselves sufficient to sug- 
gest that pera: taste, color, 
sound, smell, the chillness of the air, 
and simple pressure, may all appear 
as mere affections of the living aly, 
like those other painful or grateful 
sensations which arise from internal 
causes merely. 

There is then anothor element 
that must be introduced to suggest 
the conception of something beyond 
himself. This element is the resist- 
ance to his own voluntary action. 
He moves his arms, and nothing 
impedes their motion ; he thus, in a 
short time, acquires the fixed con- 
ception of a free power of motion. 
This mind mixes with the bodily 
sensation the consciousness of its 
own act of will. It knows and un- 
derstands something of the range 
of action which it possesses; and 
when it is moving its arm, expects 
to complete its customary motion. 
But we shall suppose that before 
the motion is completed, it is 
ped by some obstacle. That impedi- 
ment to its willed and expected 
motion, combined with the tactual 


takes place, appears 
state of feeling that will obscurely 
su the notion of somet 
which is not itself. When the ob- 
stacle to its motion takes place from 
touching, not another ob but it- 
self, then the double sensation thus 
produced, com with the single 
sensation which arises when the im- 
peding object touched is external, 
must very much quicken and con- 
firm its apprehension of the exist- 
ence of things unconnected with its 
own sentient body. d 

It appears therefore, that, to give 
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a knowledge of the existence of ex- 
ternal objects, with the impression 
of outward touch there must concur 
those very obscure inward bodily 
feelings which constitute to the mind 
the consciousness of voluntary bodily 
action, and also that mental feeling 
and expectation which accompanies 
such action within its usual limits, 
when it has been for some time 
practised. This more exact view of 
the process was first taken by Dr. 
Brown, who has illustrated this sub- 

with ` t care and with his 
usual felicity of nice discrimination. 

Now, it is apparent that all which 
philosophy is called upon to explain, 
in order to account for the notion of 
an external world, is the manner in 
which the very first suggestion may 
arise to the infant being of something 
that is not itself. As soon as this 
suggestion is once given, it will be- 
gin ey rapidly to extend and con- 

this apprehension of substances 
distinct from-its own pory. 

Having thus stated what appears 
to be a probable view of the method 
in which the human being first 
comes to acquire the notion of mat- 
ter as external to itself, let us now 
proceed to consider shortly the es- 
sential qualities of body made known 
by touch, viz.—solidity, extension, 
and figure. 

Opposition, or resistance, as we 
have seen, affords the first sugges- 
tion to the child of an external 
world. By the same means, it goes 
on to acquire more distinct notions 
of that property of matter by which 
matter has first made itself known 
to it—namely, its solidity. 

a queil is r nown to the 
chi nerally with the first su 
tion of iard objects, but is Sker- 
wards to undergo, in its conception, 
many remarkable modifications. 

The power of resistance, in its 
greatest degree, is described as the 
quality of Hardness, which is known 
as nothing else than a resistance that 
is not to be overcome. The young 
learner can know it only as absolute 
resistance to his own pressure, and as 
that of which the contact is occasion- 
ally attended with pain. Afterwards, 
there is an idea of hardness acquired 
far beyond that which can result 
from Any pressure or contact of the 
body ; that, namely, which is ob- 
tained by the impinging of one hard 
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substance against another, as when 
we take up two stones and strike 
them together. In this case there 
— something obscure and diffi- 
cult to account for in the manner 
in which the notion of this ex- 
treme hardness is obtained ; for it 
is evidently not the simple result of 
sensation, as the sensation of resiste , 
ance in the hand is not the evidence 
of the hardness ; but there is a no- 
tion of mutual resistance in such 
bodies, such as the living body can 
never have experienced—the con- 
ception of a hardness infinitely more 
intense than any sensation can ex- 
plain. 

The essential notion of solidity, as 
we have seen, is resistance, which is 
first made known to us as the resist- 
ance of bodies to our effort to push 
them from their place, or by pressure 
to displace their parts. In this gross 
manner, it may be said, is first made 
known to us that essential quality of 
body—its impenetrability. By thus 
finding that two such bodies resist 
one another, we acquire, in a palpa- 
ble and rude way, the important 
notion that two portions of material 
substance cannot occupy the same 
place. Wesubtilize this conception 
till we fit it to make part of our no- 
tion of matter in its utmost abstrac- 
tion, when, conceiving of the ultimate 
atoms of matter in their impalpable 
and invisible tenuity, we assert, as 
the indispensable condition of ma- 
terial existence, that they are im 
netrable to each other—that is, that 
they cannot occupy the same place. 
In such gross form, then, are those 
qualities first impressed upon our 
sense, which intelligence pursues 
into forms, removed from sense b 
almost infinite degregs. 

The next quality which is consi- 
dered as essential to our notion oí 
matter, is its extention. 

This notion is obtained through 
touch, but it involves some remark- 
able mental processes. 

If we look into the impressions 
of our own minds, and ask, whence 
is our notion of the extension of 
bodies—the ready answer would be, 
from sight. Nor isit possible for us 
to persuade ourselves, till we are. 
taught to submit our minds in some 
degree to the inferences of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, that we derive them 
from any other source. We s90 
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which divides them from one an- 
other, just as we see their figure. 
And it is perfectly true, that in the 
present advan state of our sen- 
ses, we do learn by sight the exten- 
sion of the objects now subjected to 
our observation. Now is it any more 
to be doubted that throughout life 
the greater part of our actual notions 
of extensions have been derived di- 
rectly from the impressions of sight 
This is so much the case in the 
x4 of our powers, — — we are 
e to com exactly the magni- 
tude of different objects that are set 
— before the eye, and also to 
refer them, with tolerable exactness, 
to the imaginary standards of mea- 
sure which we bear in our minds—if 
we were to close our eyes, and en- 
deavor with the organs of touch to 
make the same comparison, we 
should ee this sense qui‘e inade- 
uate to the purpose. Yet it is cer- 
hin that it aa this sense of touch, 
now so powerless, by which we were 
first enabled to conceive extension, 
and by the aid of which the eye itself 
first learned to know and to mea- 
gure it. But the skill of touch, slow 
and difficult to employ, has fallen 
into disuse—while that secondary, 
but far more capricious and power- 
ful sense, which surveys all things 
with a glance, has taken up its office, 
and has been practised in this ad- 
measurement every hour, and al- 
most every moment of our lives. 
Ifthen we wish to conceive the 
first formation of the notion of ex- 
tension, we must conceive the mind 
working, without sight, through 
touch alone. Now, we may imagine 
bodies applied to it in various ways 
in simple passive contact. In these 
cases, nothing but the simple feeling 
of pressure can arise, but no notion 
of extension. Dr. Reid states this 
very truly, but argues from it pre- 
cipitately, that this sense affords no 
means of judging extension. It 
is not the passive sense to which 
this property can be made known ; 
but it is the impression of touch com- 
bined with those obscurer feelings 
which have before been mentioned 
as accompanying the active, willed 
motion of the limbs and body, that 
is able to give us the first elements 
of knowledge of extension. 
These elementary notions are ac- 
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exercising itself in the mere motion 
of those limbe which it can command, 
within their little accustomed range, 
in gaining notions of extension in 
that free space in which it moves 
hand and. arm, before it measures 
substance itself. The continuous 
feeling which accompanies the mo- 
tion of the hand, stretched out or 
moved from side to side, is the 
groundwork of the notion of exten» 
sion. He is practising himself in 
tracing the lines which are to be his 
first measure of dimension. But 
if you consider what his notion 
can be of ‘these lines which he is 
thus continually tracing, it can be 
nothing more than the mental per- 
ception of that succession of obscure 
feelings which is produced in the 
regular and continuous motion of 
any part of the body, and ‘of which 
we may become conscious in a mo- 
ment, if we close our eyes and re- 
peat the action of the child, stretch- 
ing out the arm or moving it in any 
divection, with a moderate and equa- 
ble motion. Now, that obscure and 
faint feeling thus obtained, which, 
however, represents to the mind, in 
a manner which it cannot. mistake, 
the continuity of motion, is all that 
the child at first possesses as the 
rudiments of his idea of dimension. 
Let ala therefore, — — as 
we have supposed, app ese ru- 
diments ; let him trace thei lines 
on the — of body; let him feel 
some such object of regular re 
as his hands can compass ; his 
traverse its surface aguin and agai 
in every direction — let him 
slowly along its edge frum end to 
end. This is the only way in which 
he can acquire the notion of exten- 
sion in bodies, as it is that in which 
he will hereafter acquire the notion 
of form. And if you can suppose, 
not the child, but some being formed 
with full intelligence, without the 
sense of sight, applying himself to 
acquire by touch the notions of size, 
space, distance—which are only dif- 
erent names of the same idea—you 
will easily see that’ this is the only 
process it is possible for him to pur- 
sue,—that his notion of extension 
in any direction can be nothing else 
but the line of motion of his 
end arm continued so long, and then 
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is Aer finti thè case i hone 


blind, who have to the last no 
mode of admeasurement, and 
yet learn to judge very truly 
nsion. This process, then, 
to them is the only one, is 
i ich the same study is be- 
all; though after a certain 

the ing on of the 


{ih 


s, 
= 
2 
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Pach, therefore, it is, which, fol- 
ing out the surface bodies, 


it, even when our — intelli- 
gence goes on to specu at its 
Own utmost reach of thought, and 
in incomprehensible remoteness 
frem the peroeptions of sense, 
these ultimate and indivisible — 
cles of elementary matter which, ex- 
istent as they are, are yet, to our un- 
derstanding, hardly more enti- 
ties of (he pure mind alone. 

Where is no occasion to say more 
of the mechanism of this sense, 
than that the real object of vision 
to the mind, is a of 


on 


back of the 
retma—wh 


which is called the 
picture is in truth a 
* reat re of the — 
presen to the 

which we unavoidabl believe, till 
the error is correc y p 
pay, to be the immediate objects of 


difficulties. which philosophy 


proposes to explain, are, in what 
manner such a picture, which is thus 
in contact wth the nerve, su fal 
and miaute, should give to the mind 
the immediate ption of distance, 
T and magnitude in the ob- 
ects upon which we look. 

“ From what hath been premised,” 

says Bishop Berkeley, after urging 
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different arguments which show 
that the eye cannot of itself discern 
distance, and that the notion must 
therefore be derived from experi- 
rience—“ from what hath been pre- 
mised, it is a manifest uenes 
that a man born blind, being made 
to see, would at first have no idea 
of distance by sight—the sun and 
stars, the remotest objects as well as 
the nearer, would all seem to be im 
eye, or rather, in his mind. The 
objects intromitted by sight would 
seem to him, as in truth they are, 
no other than a new set of thoughts 
or sensations, each whereof is as 
near to him as the perceptions of 
pain or pleasure, or the most inward 
apap of his soul. For our judge 
g objects perceived by sight to be 
at any distance, or without the mind 
is entirely the effect of experience, 
which one in those circumstances 
could not yet have attained to.” 
It is the nature of this e 
that has now to be explained, 
It was shown, in spana rd 
wW 


from Touch, what is the organ with 


we are provided by nature, for ac- 
quainting ourselves with distance— 
namely, that body endowed with 
touch, which already possesses, in 
its movabte parts, especially in the 
hand and arm, a natural measu 
such as is applicable to those 
distances wit ene ha mind has 
first to acquaint itself, orming 
that most difficult step porno pro- 
oaas of pablo tree when for the first 
time it learns to place at a distanee 
from itself those impressions which 


are originall ved in the very 
mao kal 


The first understandin 
tance, therefore, is acquired through 
the organs of touch and motion— 
by these the objects are known to 
the child as separate and removed 
from itself. To transfer this know- 


of dis- 


hiloso- ledge to the sensations impressed on 


the eye, it must go through a two- 

d process—it must first learn to 
conceive that the —— made 
on the eye relate to the same objects 
as those which are made on the or- 
gans of touch, that what it sees and 
what it handles is one and the same 
thing. When this step is passed 
through, which can a be done by 
repeated experiment, in which it 
finds that the same visual and the 
game tactual impressions are con- 


stantly conjoined—when this step is 
through, and a connection 
thus established between the im- 
pressions of sight and touch, so that 
the eye now ises the object 
of touch, there is then a second pro- 
cess to be gone through, and that 
which does most violence to our 
rag ma to conceive—that name- 
ly, by which the object, which at 
ret appears in the sense of sight, 
is, by the act of the mind itself, 
thrown off to a distance from the 
eye; so that after this process is 
completed, the visual impression it- 
self no longer appears to the mind 
to be what it really is—namely,a 
‘sensation within the organ—but 
seems at once to show the very ob- 
ject distinct and removed. It is this 
wecond part of the process which 
we have particularly to consider. 

In order to understand in what 
manner it takes place, we must in- 

ire what are the natural intima- 
tions of distance, which are given by 
the eye. 

The intimations which we receive 
from the eye itself, are of two 
kinds :—those which depend upon 
certain changes of muscular action, 
by which it accommodates itself to 
the distance of the object to be seen ; 
—and those which depend upon the 
affections of the retina by the parti- 
cles of light emitted or reflected 
from the object. There is besides 
— a — kind of — 

nce depending rather u 
the mind itself,—that, Fame which 
it derives from former knowledge of 
the objects on which it looks. We 
shall speak of all these ; and first of 
those which depend on the affec- 
tions of the muscles and retina of 


eye. 

In the first place, then, it is to be 
_ observed, with t to the mus- 
cular action which is required to 
accommodate the eye to the 

tion of objects, that the same form 
of the eye, which, from an object 
placed at one distance will produce 
a distinct image on the retina, will 
from an object placed at double or 
at half that distance, prod:ice a con 
fused image. The cause of this is 
easily explained by the laws of op- 
tics; but is not necessary to be 
here entered on. All that is requi- 
Rite to be observed is, that accord- 
ing to the distance of the object, 
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a or leas conve of the 
eye is required to make the i 
distinct. A power is given us by the 
action of certain muscles, of i 
the form of the eyeball ina man- 
ner thus found to be necessary, to a 
certain extent. Hence there arises 
what is usually called a range of 
distinct vision, meaning that ran 
of distance throughout which 
eye has this power of accommo- 
dating its form to the distinct per- 
ception of the object. This 
is found to extend, in young eon. 
at the time when they have most 
paman the use of sight, from the 
istance of about six or seven inches 
from the eye to that of about fifteen 
or sixteen feet; so that any object 
placed nearer than the nearest limit 
of this range, or further than its fur- 
thest limit, is seen somewhat con- 
fusedly ; but within the range itself 
is distinctly seen, 

With t to thie range of vi- 
sion, two things are to be observed ; 
—the first, that although after the 
pau use of sight is acquired, we 

ave no longer the distinet con- 
sciousness of the effort of accommo- 
dating the eye, as we are doing at 
every moment, to the distance of the 
objects looked at within this range, 
yet during the early acquisition of 
this power there will be an intent 
direction of the mind upon the ex- 
ertion, in order to effect the adapta- 
tion, which at that time is difficult, 
and only to be commanded by care- 
ful and well-directed attention ; and 
that hence there will be to the young 
child learning the use of sight, a de- 
of di consciousness at- 


gree distinct 
tending these adaptations of the or- 
gan to the distance of the object, of 
which we have no longer a concep- 
tion ; though we can every hour re- 
new the same effort in the straining 
of the eye, when at any time we 
bring an object nearer to it than the 
nearest limits of our habitual ran 
and exert ourselves to see it 
tinctly, The second is, that the 
range thus described, small as it is, 
is a very considerable one to the 
young learner, and that if he has 
attained to the perception of dis- 
tance within those limits, he has laid 
a strong foundation for all further 
progress in the same kind of discern- 
ment. 

Thus, then, there is established in 
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nature a cemmection between one 


sensible affection of the organ of j 


sight, and the actual distance of the 
object seen. 

All that is further — is, 
that the mind should be capabie of 
estimating and remembering thase 
different feelings of muscular exer- 
tion which are required at different 
distances, and that it should be able, 
by the power of association, to con- 
nect them with thome distances, 
otherwise ascertained. 

To remove ia some degree the 
difficulty which you may find in 
conceiving that the young mind is 
capable of such nice estimates aad 
recollections of such obscure sensa- 
tions, you may remember that it is 
not the accurate j of distance 


F 
Eg 
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tion. Jt is simply one example of 
that constant process of association 
by which the mind is framing all its 
knowledge; and no more is neces- 
sary, in order to be satisfied that this 

i association will take place, 


these decisive though inexact inti- 
mations which it thus finds to be 
given in that organ itself. 

Under the same head of indica- 
tions ef distance by muscular sensa- 
tion, are to be classed those muscu- 
me feelings Soumipany ng the ac- 
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tion which, with to near ob- 
jects, is directing the 
axis of both eyes u the 


object; an action which in the close 
vision that young children are con- 
etantly e in, must be y 
marked to them, and of continual 


tances of visible objects, which are 
derived from the affections of 
retina itself. 

The means which the mind 
sesees of estimating distances 


pS- 


The nearer the object of sight 


portion 
retina, which its pictured image 
covers. Hence its color is 


though we are not per aecus- 


tomed to attend to it in 


distance. 

That this strength of color, how- 
ever, and distinctness in the bound- 
ary lines of objects, are not able 
alene to mark distance, is evident 
from the consideration, that they 
serve for the indication of a constant 
distance under considerable varia- 
———— 

is seen undor a A 
and the sky becomes suddenly over- 
cast, the distance of the 
objecis is not altered, though the 

of color and the distinct- 

neas of the defining outlines have 
considerable varia. 

tion. The indication of distance in’ 
these cases takes place, therefore, 


time with the nearer objects, of 
which there is other knowledge and 


other means of judging, and not 
solely from the impression on the 


6. 
*y These sudden changes of light 
would produce an immediate decep- 
tion of the eye, if it were not exer- 
cised to make allowance for such 
variations as fall within its habitual 
observation; and accordin it is 
found, that when the variation of 
light exceeds that range, the eye is 
in fact deceived, and the A cated Mesa 
of distance is baffled. us deep 
twilight destroys our judgment of 
distances ;—thus a thick fog .con- 
founds the ordinary estimates of the 
eye altogether, making near objects 
appear, by their dimness and con- 

ion, remote, and thus making 


their magnitude appear gigantic ; as 
some one obeerves, that on ap- 
ee close to a well-known 

vel shore, he was surprised to see 
high and precipitous cliffs, but as 
he came nearer, the apparent cliffs 
parted and moved, and it appeared 
that ho had labored under an opti- 
cal d A crowd of persons 
standing on the beach had assumed 
that appearance of enormous height, 
from the dimness with which they 
were seen in exceeding nearness. 
The eye was not able to allow for 
the medium through which 
it saw; and thus conceived the 
dimness to indicate that distance, at 
which objects subtending so great 
an angle of vision, would indeed 
have had the magnitude thus falsely 
ascribed to them. 

An error of an opposite kind, 
which serves to illustrate the same 
law, is related by the distinguished 
author of the Essay towards a new 
Theory of Vision, who first threw 
clear light on the obscure and diffi- 
oult subject of visual perception, 
Bishop Berkeley. He mentions, that 
in his travels through Italy and Sicily, 


he observed, that in those countries d 


cities and palaces seen at a great 
distance appeared nearer to him by 
several miles than they really were; 
which he explains by remarking, 
that the purity of the Italian and 
Sicilian air gave to very distant 
objects that degree of brightness 
and distinctness, which, in the gross- 
er air of his own country, was to 
be seen only in those that are near. 
The eye which had been exer- 
cised to the variations of thickness 
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and clearness of the atmosphere 
mae prepared die —— 
not pre or this un ; 
and’ theretore adhering to its ac- 
uired habits of perception, gave, 
rom the strong colors and distinct 
figure of the objects here alluded 
to, the intimation of a distance much 
nearer than the truth. 

These observations serve to mark 
the conditions under which the indi- 
cations of distance by the appear- 
ance of the objects is to be under- 
stood. They scrve also as the 
strongest evidence of the metaphysi- 
cal fact, that we do not discern dis- 
tances by the eye, but that the visual 
perception of ce is, in truth, a 
— — 

.We no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing, with ct to our matured 
vision, ga t ——— — 
mation, that is, the perception o 
distance by the comparative a - 
ance of objects, may be greatly im- 
proved. There is no doubt that if 
we were to compere our own discern- 
ments of distance, founded upon this 
indication, with that of children, we 
should find degrees of difference we 
are — for. Still we find 
the difficulty of believing that the 
visual tion of distance is cre- 
ated: altogether by experience; but 
we have seen that there is evidence 
enough before our eyes to satisfy us, 
that these appearances may, by the 
power of association, become the 
— and immediate indeves of 


ance. 

We shall now proceed to 
upon the third head mentioned, 
namely, those indications of distance 
which — upon the acquaintance 
the mind has previously formed with 
various abjecte. 

We equen y estimate the dis- 
tance of objects by means of inter- 
vening or contiguous objects, whose 
istance or magnitude is alread 
otherwise known. When we l 
out upon a prospect, we form our 


uaconscious conjecture of the dio- 


tance of remote objects, in t 

by the assistance of fie. grand 
which lies between. Tracts va- 
riously divided and bounded, fields, 
of which we guess the extent by 
involuntary ‘comparison with the 
innumerable like objects of which 
we have been in the constant prac- 
tice of making that unconaidered: 
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end yet instructive survey; which 
continually ies our obser- 
vation of ail visible objects, serve as 
the means of guiding our eye in the 
estimate of the distances that extend 
beyond. In the manner thus de- 
scribed, we have acquired notions 
of measurement of space far more 

i and more approaching to 


a just standard than we ure ourselves fere 


aware of. Nor can we judge how 
much our actual perception of dis- 
tance depends on these aids, till we 


posite shore appears much neerer 
than in truth and in the same 
manner, if the occasion should oc- 


the same distance u the ground, 
or at the top of a high building, it 
will be found to much less in 
that elevated si A in 
that case, the measures 
of distance which on the.e 
to the distant object, being gone, 


figure will r much nearer than 
it is; but seeming nearer, while the 
angle of vision which it subtends 
remaine the same, it necessarily ap- 
pears lees. Or, if the observer re- 
verses the situation, ascending him- 
self the building, he will make the 
same observation, and find all the ob- 
jects on which he looks down, won- 
derfully reduced in their size: his 
eye not being able to judge the real 
distance at w they are seen, the 
intervening objects on which it is 
used to rely in its judgments being 
now wanting. 

There is another means, derived 
from ious knowledge, to which 
the mind habitually and unconscious- 
ly resorts in forming its estimate of 
digas ; and which well deserves 
notice. This is the induction of dis- 
— it may be called, which it 

upon the apparent increase 
or diminution of size in objects with 
which it is familiarly acquainted, as 
men, cattle, trees, buildings. 

When we look upon objects of un- 
known distance or magnitude in 
which such known objects are found, 
‘we find that they immediately be- 
come a scale to us, by which the eye 
measures other extension in 
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neighborhood. These objects are 
so well known to the — the 
extraordinary variations of appareat 
magnitude, which they are at every 
moment undergoing to: the eye, in 
receding or approsching towards 
Se a What we 
see in is, that are r 
and lees Gi but — great dif. 


discern the changgof distance,which 
is no subject of vision, and not the 
change of dimension, which is; so 
much is the mind’s knowledge able 


ture. of that intelligent perception 
which the mind founds upon the im- 


We have now seen the various 
means which the mind possesses, 
through various affaetions of the or- 
gan of sight and knowledge of its 
own combined with them, to frame 
to itself estimates of distance. Es- 
timates made so suddenly, that it 
has itself no conscionsneas—and can- 
not have of the process of induc- 
tion on which it depends in its per. 
ception. This rapid induction 
indeed become so fixed and strong, 
that no present knowledge can over- 
pewer it. Hence it is, that if the 
ordinary circumstances of vision are 
altered to the eye, so as to make the 
customary judgment false, the mind, 
wedded to the habits of the sense, 
is constrained to give way to its de- 
lusive perception, even against all 
present means of counteracting the 
error. Of which an ordinary in- 
stance may be given in that approxi- 
mation of objects which takes place 
in looking through a telescope. The 
strength of color, the definition of 
form, and the magnitude of the ob- 
jects are those which belong to near 
objects; and no effort of the mind 
can evercome the delusive percep- 
tion of the eye, which, in virtue of 
its established habits, sees them as 
near. 

Having stated so fully the means 
by which the eye-becomes at length 
the ordinary percipient sense of 
that distance of which the origi- 
nal knowledge is derived through 











the touch, it is not to 


recognise by — — and 
varieties in the 
ap peat is in — 
comparative di 
tances and ofthe 


itude we have 
had occasion to A in treating of 
our perception À 
AEA however, there is unavoidably 
a great ——— reconciling our 
imagination to the process asserted, 
by which the mind transfers its own 
knowledge upon the actual sensa- 
tions, and as the only difficukty in 
the whole process is to conceive and 
admit that transfer, we shall add a 
very few observations under the 
head of itude, in which this 
— is evidently and undeniably 
e. 
the fact rt —— with 
which we look upon the c i 
dimensions of the o which we 
approach or recede „or which 
approach or recede from us. The 
same consideration may be extend- 
ed to the whole circle of vision that 
an infinite variety of objecis of great 
an va o great 
magnitude : they are really brought 
to our eye in minutest dimen- 
sion imaginable; yet we perceive 
and ise them as of their full 
dimension. The truth is, that we 
know them in their just dimension ; 
and that our knowledge premi and 
strong, overpowers the repre- 
sentation of the visual sense. This 
is so happily illustrated by Dr. Adam 
Smith in his Essay on the External 
Senses, that we cannot refuse our- 


selves the iaraa of quoting the ey 


passa t is because almost our 
whole attention,” says he, “is em- 
ployed, not upon the visible and re- 
presenting, but upon the tangible and 
represented objects, that in our im- 
aginations we are apt to inscribe to 
fhe former a of magnitude 
which does not belong to them, but 
which belongs al er to the lat- 
ter. If,” he continues, “you shut 
one eye, and hold immediately be- 
fore the other a small circle of plain 

of not more than half an isch 
in diameter, you may see through 
that circle the most extensive pros- 
pects ; lawns and woods, and arms 
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We have already alluded to and 


(Sop. 


You are apt to ine that the 


landscape 

to you, that the visible picture which 
you thus see, is immensely great 
and extensive. The tangible objects 
which this visible picture represents 


your 

— could delineate 

ittle glass the — of 
an 


extensive lawns 


PFE 


with which they 

seen by the eye.” 
Having thus spoken of distance 
i as diecovered to us 


ception of figure, 
itselt an important part of the theory 
of perception, and as throwing light 
on the whole doctrine. 


image, perka 
jects, as it is traced on the retina, 
delineates even the true outline of the 
body. For, to omit all other causes of 
eat not srl their plane eur- 
are so presented. to the eye as 
to exhibit actual shapes ; but they 
are seen in infinitely various d 
of obliquity, which alter and dis- 
guise the figure, and would effec- 
tually conceal it, and deceive the 
e now, as no doubt they did once 
deceive it, if it had not by experience 
— to P cia form in 
midst of its changes of appear- 
ance. This is the case whem the 
ee aes eae 
ut if it — its p i 
waik through room, the visible 
appearance of every object about 
you, that is tosay, its actual delinea- 
tion on the eye, changes at every 
moment; yet unless you direct mi- 
nute attention upon the part, you 
are not conscious of this alteration, 
but seem constantly to perceive the 
same unaltered objects. As, indeed, 
you do, for it is mind that per- 
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ocives and not the eye ; and through 
those endlessly shifting forms which 


ere delineating themeelves in color 
mper its organ, the mind does con- 
mantly discern, throughout, unalter- 
ing and dimensions of things, 
&nown to it means which that 
page ne, indeed, in what 
e may imagine, i in w 
«confusion the mind must be lost, if 
ait could be distinctly conscious at 
all times of the actual changes of 


del going on upon the eye. 
Tt woul — lo livo in a world of 

uctuation c 
* now, in the midst of the ut- 


most visible change, it sees only the 
fixéd and steadfast scene of unchang- 
ing ebjects with which it is really 
-surrounded 


As the strong confirmation which extinct. 


-experiment has added to the theory 
of philosophy, we may mention 
the often-cited ‘case of the young 
man couched by Mr. Cheselden ior 
a cataract: whose own representa- 
= of * — of visible 
obj when he sn to see was, 
= that 1 he ig objects what- 
-ever touched his eyes, as what he 
.felt did his skin ;” nor could at all, 
nor for a long time, understand the 
visible forms of the objects most 
eg cre tele gp him, — 
as and forgetting a a 
thousand things in a day. A cir- 
«cumstance is related which shows 
. that in a year’s time from the opera- 
Aion, he had acquired com- 
«mand of distant vision. 

—— — 
esigned to say of the o 


‘ur original tactual knowledge of 


tangible substance, let us hint at 
j natural 


-aome views which are 


doctrine ; and which have been al- 
ready in some d indicated in 


the ge cited ffom Dr. Smith. 
The objects which are essential 
to our welfare, are tangible objects. 
it is by touch that we are connected 
with the material world. He who 
4s without sight stands in the same 
essential relations to that world as 
those who see. It is then as a tan. 
gible world that our intelligence 
must take cognizance of it. It is as 
such a world, in its — dimen- 
sions, resistance, re, motion, 
‘that our? intellige — i 
know it fand the essential and im- 


indeed they are to the objects which they 
merely 


touch alone. Yet it is by sight and 
these extensive 


ried on: by sight which has learned 
to decipher the knowledge of touch, 
and which soon seems to take. the 
place of that sense to which, to 
the last, it is merely subservient. 
The sensationg of touch reach 


reads all that is transacted, and all 
that is in the world of life and na- 
ture, the whole reality of existence. 
The illustrious philosopher who 
first p „this theory to meta- 
physical inquirers, did not conceive 
that in thus ing the history of 
visual perception, he was merely 
unfolding the process of a living 
sense: but he connected this 
with the tendency of. those hi 
speculations, by which he labored 
so earnestly to detach mind from 
the subj to matter. He con- 
ceived that in showing to how small 
a matter those sensations were in 
themselves reducible, which the eye 
can receive, and with what creative 
power the mind enters into ite- sense 
to frame fhem for its own intelli- 
gence into the representation of a 
world, he exalted the nature of that 
intelligence which was thus not 
subject to its material impressions, 
but predominant over them. He 
conceived too, and the soundest 
philosophers have admitted his 
claim, that he had thrown a new 
and important light on the true cha- 
racter of these visive sensations, in 


tions of sight, he urges, 


express, are characters - by 


which the mind may interpret to 
Noait the true objecta of tts camer: 


t or injure our own 
oè in otr 


ov benefit which is like to ensue, 
vupén ioation of their own 
bodies to or that body which is 


aay itis i the presortation ef 

it is to the 

can inform him.” And, again- 
= pa aps be a rae 

may fairl , 


-of. Nature, whereby he instructs 
us how to our actions, 
in order to — — 
are our preservation 
end well. as to avoid. 
‘whatever may. be hurtful or destruc- 
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once learnt to interpret 
to stop short, so as to make 
itself the object of distinct 
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h and incurious eyes. 
piers same Gine thal we are in 


be found difficelt te pursue. If this manner directed by metaphysi- 
‘we consider the im en the cal inquiry, to the most intellectual 
retina, those si sensations of. conception of this language of co- 


which is thus addressed to the 
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our own natural feelings, with which 
we have always look the il- 
lumined and colored world of ma- 
terial existence. It is, —— 
a theme of inexhaustible wonder, 
conceive that, by the touch of atoms 
of Light on the points of a little por- 
tion of expanded nerve, there is in- 
telligence sent into our minds from 
the whole ing world, ven 
from distant regions of the universe, 
But we are not satisehed to rest in 
this view, which represents to us 
our intercourse with e — ee lan- 
informing us meray RX» 
—— and properties of a tangible 
world. That beauty which lives in 
light and color alone, and which the 


t orb of light pours daily from 
———— 
face of created things, 


oe fi sight to our 
acquaintance with the tangible qua- 
lities of objects, to the conceptions 
which are thus. suggested to our 
minds as 


ing the difference . 


which we are unavoidably led to 
conceive subsisting between our 
own state and that of those who 
bave unfortunately not known thie 
sense at ali. If it is as a tangible 
world alone that this world is im- 
rtant to us, they know it aa we do. 
essential knowledge of the 
world we inhabit, is givon to them 
‘rough touch, as it is to us through 
touch and sight. 
And let ua add that that inner 
world, which is to ua all the moat 
essential world which we inbabit, is 


to them more clearly discovered able lustre 


than to ourselves. Our inward eye 
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is dazzled with the light in which 
we live; but theirs, in its darkness, 
sees well and undisturbedly. Their 
mind is a dearer world to them, as 
it is also more clearly revealed. 
They live in their own thoughts. 
And hence it is, as we imagine, that 

ing more justly of the human 
they are troubled with its 


passions. Their temper of spirit, it 
tS obeerved, is thoughtful aut mild. 
ee 
leasure of physical life, 
v consolation of 
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trust in vicious affections or d- 
ing thoughts. All theae foar 
and abhor as false friends stealing 


i stea 
upon the noiseless calm of. their 
livee—end whose visit must bring 
and leave behind trouble and re 
morse. But kind affections--pure 


— f h and * 
opinions o v 
feelinga towards are a solace 


and support in which there can be 
nothing vain or delusive. Resignee 
— posco ani * blind a ing 
t t ind, sitting 

fn their solitude, and for a while for- 
n, perhaps, even by thoge who 

ve them, are happy becayse their 
souls are true to virtue, and becauee 
the Great Being who inflicted the 
deprivation, has more than compen- 
sated it by that inward light which 
shines among the thickest darkness 
with its own sacred and inextinguish- 
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ISAAC CHEEK; THE “MAN OF WAX.” 


Cuarte V. 


Tux journey of Cheek and Pops 
from London to —— was, we are 
distressed to say, unrelieved by any 
accident. Nota single highwayman, 
not even a broken axle mitigated the 
monotony of the way; and thus, 
two-and-twenty hours after their de- 

ure from the metropolis, 
were seated in the little parlor of 
the Silver Stag, eating their break- 
fast like common ple. Cheek 
was not a pro wit; yet now 
and then he threw a pleasantry away, 
“like dewdrops from a lion’s mane.” 
In the present instance, Isaac, jo- 
cund of heart, and heavy of abdo- 
men, turned up a face of light, and 
exclaimed, from the very bottom of 
his belly, “Why, Pops, this is the 
land of milk and butter!” The 
reader of severe taste may see but 
little in the sentence; we can never- 
theless assure him, that for Cheek 
there was a great deal in it. Pops 
grunted an affirmative through a 
mouthful, and again addressed him- 
self to a ham, which he seemed ra- 
ther to perch upon—eo diminutive 
did he look—than sit to. It is one 
of the fatal evidences of the infirmity 
of our nature that appetite decreases 
with — However, let us not 
linger on the fallacy of all human 
hopes—be it sufficient to. us to say 
that Cheek, finishing his breakfast, 
felt a saddening truth endured by 
highest genius—he felt how far exe- 
cution lagged behind conception. 
The untouched twelfth egg—the last 


slice of twenty strata of bread-and- 
butter, proved to him that he was 
mortal ! 


“And now-—now to business,” 
cried the artist, wiping his mouth 
and pulling down his cuffs. “Our 
first care must be to get into the 
gaol. ha what’s the matter,” 
— ops, seeing Isaac pud- 

enly wince, as though, like 

was seated 


he : — thistle. ar 
m rt, I’ve been, I may say”—an 
Michael epoko vitli a DSF ait of au: 


iority—“ Yes, I may say I have 
business in almost every gaol 
in the country.” 


“They are ugly places,” replied 
Cheek, gloomily. 

“I have passed many pleasant 
days in ’em,” averred Pops. “The 
world, Mr. Cheek, the world has no 
idea of the life in a condemned cell. 
I’ve met with civilitiés there that 


they would make—ay, noblemen blush. 


And then for morals—and for what 
one may call the decencies of so- 
ciety—oh! you have no idea how 
sentence of death: brings out the real 
liteness of a man. There was 
ack Fobem—as great a bully as ever 
blustered—well, two days before he 
was hanged, you might have taken 
him od h lo a * 
5 ou be Jong over 
sent job?” asked laat — 
“ o~trust to me; when I 
once get into the prison, I have all 
my tools with me, and PH bring my 
man away at a single ee 
At this moment, the landlady of 
the SilverStag made her appearance. 
Casting a rapid glance now on Isaac, 
and now on Pops, she proceeded to 
clear thetable In the middle of her 
task, she paused—and obeerved, in 
the cold, accusing tone of a Siddons 
—*“Where’s the other spoon ?”’ at 
the same time displaying three in her 
hand. “I say—where's. the other 


nv’ 
“My woman,” cried Pops, 
the landlady coloring to the eyes 
“My good wo- 


at the ‘epithet: 
man’’— 

“Oh!” exclaimed the landlady, 
discovering the lost property under 
the turned edge of the tea-board. 
“I'll bring your bill directly,” she 
added, entirely anticipating the or- 
der for that certain evil. 


twitched it from between her fingers 
and laid the document upon the 
table, as though it was to be consi- 
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dered that day three months; and 
then putting his forefinger to his 
brow, and his thumb, on his cheek- 
— asked—his honor — 

at every pore—“ Pray, ma- 
dam, do you lose many spoons in this 
house P 


« No, sir, never; for before some 
people leave the room, I always take 
care to count ’em.” Pops trembled 
from head to heel, and was fairly 
stricken dumb by the new insult. 
But for Cheek—true philosopher as 
he was—he was as proof to such at- 
tacks as an armadillo. Whilst Pops 
was convulsed, strangled fora reply, 
Cheek maintained magnanimous si- 
lence; and whilst the artist could 
have transfixed the landlady with his 
just indignation, Isaac, with his fore- 
finger on the table, traced a circle 
of water round a perplexed, gray- 
coated gaat. Aquila non captat mus- 
cas, saith the motto—but the motto 
was not made for Cheek. 

“I say, madam—I say, do you 
know who we are!” roared Pops, 
whilst Cheek raised a meek look of 
remonstrance towards the querist. 
“ Perhaps, you are not aware that I 
am an artist of ”—— 

“I thought so,” exclaimed the wo- 
man, as though her worst doubts 
were realised; and she spun her- 
self out of the room. 

“ They know nothing of us here,” 
obeerved Cheek, with the indiffer- 
ence of a stoic. “Consider, we are 
more than a hundred miles from 
London.” 

“But fame—fame travels, Mr. 
Cheek,” returned Pops. 

“Not always by the stage,” an- 
swered Isaac, careless of the truth 
he uttered; for Isaac was often as 
unconscious of the pearl he let fall, 
as the oyster that breeds it. “Not 
by the stage!” Alas, how many a 
genius—how many an eighth wise 
man, having booked his place, finds 
even at the end of twenty leagues 
that his fame hath not come passen- 

r! How many a great mind hath 

n levelled by mile-stones! How 


many a prophet in his own town, re- 
oe to next, loseth his man- 
4 


“Not to be known here! Why, 
my name is on my box!” cried Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

“Perhaps the people can’t read,” 
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replied Cheek, and Pops seemed 
somewhat comforted by the proba- 
ble ignorance. “True, true,” he 
assented, with the small voice of 
peace; and then he suddenly knock- 
ed his clenched fist on the table, and, 
his brows knitted, and his face turn- 
ed to an imperial purple—Michael 
shrieked—* But the spoon, Isaac! 
the n!” 

“That was odd,” said Cheek, be- 
ginning to whistle 

“Odd! I call it infamous,” voci- 
ferated Pops. 

“ But you must own the ham was 


capital,” observed Isaac, benevolent- 


ly wishing to give praise where 
praise was due. 

“To be suspected of a robbery! 
Me!” and Michael cast his evs to- 
wards the sky, as though he expected 
to see it — 

“And the bread-and-butter, deli- 
cious,” continued the eulogistic 
Cheek. Pops said nothing, but his 
face suddenly became wrinkled like 
a brook; he gasped with indigna- 
tion. 

Foolish—foolish Michael Angelo 
Pops! How often do we see a little 


. man with a great soul, fuming, pelt- 


ing, wearing out his littleness with 
his greatness—teasing himself and 
his neighbors about his reputation ; 
when a wise, quiet, happy fellow, 
fattens in tranquillity, thinking only 
of his “ bread-and-butter !” 

“If, indeed,” and Pops felt st 
in what boxers call new wind— 
indeed, the spoon had been found 
upon me ”—— 

At this moment, the door opening, 
Pops paused in the middle of his sen- 
tence, and fixed his eye upon a new 
visitor, who with enviable self-com- 
posure advanced towards the table, 
and drawing a chair under him, sat 
down. As he deposited himself, he 
winked a brassy eye at Pops, dis- 
tended his mouth, evidently with the 
intention to smile, and nodded his 
head. We are happily old enough 
to remember the late Mr. Pope’s 

wo; and we have little doubt 
that the new comer had shared in 
our good fortune ; for his action was 
a servile imitation of that t and 
gentle actor, in his “ blood lter’d ” 
capacity. The visitor certainly had. 
not his throat cutybut his smile more 
than equalled that advantage for tae 
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ression of the picturesque and 
tenrible. Pops spoke not—Cheek 
was silent. — rae visitor — 
ed i e smiled—again he 
twitched his head. 

“Then it wasn’t found upon you, 
eh ?” said the strunger, condescend- 
ing to speak, with a rugged famili- 
arity. 

itis a terrible dilemma for a little 
man, when circumstances occur 
which insist that he should appear 
very big. Tosay that Pops rose from 
his seat is to impart no idea of the 
truth ; we should rather say, he shot 
up from it. Standing upon his two 
great toes, and his neck stretched 


almost to hanging-point, Pops, with. 


a constrained civility—very difficult 
for a new beginner—asked, if the 

rty addressing him “knew who 
he was?’ Were a sue gifted with 
speech, and placed in the predica- 
ment of Pops, its gesture could not 
be more dignified. 

“To be sure I do, Mr. Pops,” was 
the answer ; and the speaker rubbed 
his hands upon his breeches’ knees, 
and laughed a hearty laugh. 
“ Kow you !” 

“Then, sir”—and Pops abated 
something of the ferocity of his 
dignity—“ then, sir, you are proba- 
bly aware that I am an artist ”—— 

‘In course I am; why, it’s all 
over the town,” 

“Ha, ha!” and Pops chirped in 
his throat, and, looking at Cheek, 
cried, in a side speech not lost on 
the long-eared visitor, “Isaac—ha, 
ha!—you see she may travel by 
the stage.” But Cheek was nota 
man to appreciate a delicate touch; 
the surest way to make him sensible 
of a hit was to knock him down. 

“By the stage, eh? what! alon 
with you?” asked the stranger, an 
again he smiled. 

“ Yeg, yes with me,” answered 
Pops, rubbing his hands, winking at 
Cheek, and feeling even through his 
bones a glow of satisfaction. “ Well, 
it seems, then, sir—I beg your par- 
don, sir, what may be your name?’ 

“Gullet,” replied the stranger, 
with apparent “measureless con- 
tent ” at the appellation. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Gullet, it seems 
that a is, that we—were ex- 

e ad 

“ We thought we should have you, 

though not quite so soon,” cried 
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Gullet. “ Howsomever, I’m very 
lad that it’s fallen to my chance to 
ight upon you,—a capital bit of 

luck.” 

Pops made a very profound bow ; 
and even the phlegmatic Cheek de- 
clined his head in token of the com- 
pliment. Indeed, there was a hear- 
tiness, a sincerity in the manner of 
the speaker, that demanded an ela- 
borate acknowledgment. Cheek be- 
gan to feel the dignity of his new 
calling, assured of his importance 
by the attention of Gullet, whom he 
addressed with the blandest conde- 
scension. 

“A — neighborhood herea- 
bouts—eh, Mr. Gullet?”’ said the 
nominal proprietor of wax. 

“Yes, very pretty; and you’ll— 
ha, ha—I be gou pardon ”—and 
Gullet passed the sleeve of his coat 
across his mouth, as if to wipe away 
even the remains of an unseemly 
laughħh—“ you'll have a capital view 
from the castle.” 

“So I’ve heard—so I’ve heard,” 
said Pops. “A very old and beauti- 
ful edifice: there are about it a—a 
great many historical associations ?” 

“ Ever since assizes were held at 
——” replied Gullet: who, placin 
his arm on his thigh, bent his h 
forwards, and looking keenly in the 
face of Pops, asked, with sudden se- 
riousness—“I suppose you’ve made 
rou mind up to this business ? you 

‘now exactly what’s to be done ?” 

“To be sure—to be sure. By the 
way, how did you happen to expect 
us here !” 


“ Why, the Mayor received a let- 
ter that ”—— l 

“ That’s like Cox,” said Michael 
aside to Isaac—“ just like him ; cau- 
tious, calculating man—he’s told our 
business, and bespoken every civili- 
ty for us, no doubt. What! the 
Mayor received a ”— 

“Yes; but I had farther intelli- 
ence from——however, no matter 
or that; here you are.” 

“I see how it is,” exclaimed Pops, 
expanding with pleasure—“I have 
no doubt that you are somehow in 
the service of the Mayor himself.” 

“In course I am,” said Gullet, 
staring at the vivacity of the artist. 

“And that his worship has sent 
you to ”— 

“Why, he knows that you are 
here by this time.” 
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“And when will he be ready to 
receive us?” asked Michael, nod- 
ding towards Cheek, busily em- 
ployed pulling forth a shirt frill, 
arge as our —— fan, from 
a shirt, late the property of Mr. Cox. 
“When will he be able to receive 
us?” repeated the artist to Gullet, 
who looked earnestly through the 
lattice. 

“He’s ready now,” was the an- 


ewer. 

“I'll only change my neckcloth 
and wait upon his worship.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Gullet, his 
lip curling and his eye twinkling— 
“nonsense! a man like you would 
be just as welcome in a coal-sack 
as in cambric.” 

“See what it is,” said Pops, aside 
to Cheek—“ see what it is to have 
a ‘mayor who knows what art is.” 
Cheek smiled. “Yes, yes; as my 
old schoolmaster to sa 
‘emollu mores, nec sinit esse feros, ” 
Cheek opened his eyes; but, after a 
moment’s hesitution, bowed to the 
Latinity. 

“His worship,” observed Gullet, 
“never stands upon ceremony. He 
settles —eh—but here it cumes”— 
and 2s Gullet spoke, the rattling of 
wheels was heard; and, in a few 
seconds a vehicle, something like a 
taxed cart, rapidly approached the 
door of the Silver Stag, followed b 
a crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, huzzaing—whooping—scream- 
in 


g. 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Cheek,” ob- 
served Pops confidentially to him, 
“you see the influence of art. Had 
there been an ass—a hog in the 
mayoralty, no carriage had been 
sent for us—no huzzaing crowd 
would have gathered about our cha- 
riot. No; we might have come, 
have performed our task, and gone 
away again like a pair of nobodies. 
But you perceive tbere is taste in 
the Mayor; and, as a natural conse- 

uence, taste pervades the mass.” 
t is a hard matter to deny a specu- 
lation, when backed by servants, 
carriage, and horses; therefore 
Cheek said nothing. Had the Mayor 
not sent a vehicle, Cheek might 
have spoken. 

“Are we to go in that?” asked 
Pops, his voice scarcely heard for 
the shouting outside. 

* Yes; so let us lose no time.” 
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Gullet opened the dour—paused— 
looked round—scratched his head, 
and muttered to himself, “ Damned 
fool ! forgot the cuffs.” 

The visitors were met by three 
other men—as Pops observed, with 
a twitch of the elbow to Cheek, 
servants to the mayor—on leaving 
the apartment, and escorted to the 
vehicle at the door-step; where 
they had no sooner presented them- 
selves, than they were met with a 
shout, which Michael acknowledged 
with a bow that would have done 
honor to a congress; Check hum- 
bly followed his example. This 
gesture on the part of the visitors 
was met with a new shout from the 
gathering multitude, as faithfully 
and as elegantly acknowledged as 
the first. lasad both Pops and 
Cheek were so empioyed in paying 
their respects to the acclamations of 
the populace, that sundry sneers 
uttered by the malignant were 
wholly unnoticed. Indeed, what 
man, when he can bow to a shout, 


, would give himself the trouble to 


— up his ear to a hiss? Thus 
ops and Check were driven off 
amidst hurrahs, and heard no sylla- 
ble of “damned villains,” “bloody 
thieves,” and such other discords to 
the triumphant strain. 

“ Well, then, Becky, I suppose it 
be all right for thee, since Gullet 

em,” said an old beldam, 
with yellow face and blue lips, to a 
big, red-cheeked girl, gaping from 
the door of the Silver Stag, in a 
fluster of delight. 

“Yes, to be sure it be; now, we 
shall see if Gullet can’t keep his 
word.” 

“The reward for the murderers— 
it be a matter of fifty pounds?” 
asked the old crone. 

“Given by the town, the Lord 
be thanked !—and Mrs. Mayor, like 
a good soul, makes it guineas out of 
her own pocket,” answered Becky. 

“ Well, he’s a very little fellow to 
commit such a horrible murder,” 
said a lank, middle-aged man, with 
a skein of thread about his neck and 
a pair of horn spectacles on his nose. 

“Little!” exclaimed a wo nan, 
with the voice of a whistle—* little ! 
ye lazy tig varmin, ; you know 
it’s spirit, and cursed to you— 
spirit!” and her husband—for the 
man with the thread was her mate 
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in serious truth—cast a wary glance 
at the direction of her fingers, en- 
deavored to laugh assent to a verity 
she had so often proved upon him, 
and, like a magpie, hopped across 
the way, and reseated himself upon 
Then 1 the big one i 

“Then I su e big one is 
the burglar ?” aked a loiterer. 

“They’ve been the terror of the 
county,” remarked another, leaving 
the question unanswered. 
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“Becky!” cried a voice from the 
Silver Stag, “ye idle toad! come 
and skin eels.” 

“Let ’em skin themselves, and be 
d——d,” muttered Becky, reluct- 
antly retiring into the house; and 
adding something about being “her 
own mistress in a month.” 

In the mean time, Cheek one 
procene to their conference 

. Mayor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. Lionel Mace, the Mayor of — 
was, as Pops more than ventured to 
predict, a patron of the arts. At the 
very moment he was informed of 
the apprehension of the two accom- 
plices of the Bridle-road murder, he 
was giving audience to an actor of 
considerable provincial — a 

— 


man who had refused forty sh 

per week for second tragedy at 
vent-Garden! As in these days 
professional self-denial is of rare 
occurrence, we feel ourselves bound 
to state the fact, when called upon 
to name the name of Mr. Flat. The 
mayor, sacrificing his elegant tastes 
to public duty, abruptly dismissed 
the actor on the announcement of 
the approach of the rival murderers. 
“But mind, Mr. Flat,—mind, sir, if 
I give you leave to act here, we 
must have the riglar drama—no 
nonsense—the real thing—five acts, 
and no mistake.” The manager— 
for he was no less a dignitary— 
holding his hat under his arms, 
rubbed his hands, bowed, and said 
—“ Sir!” No man had a greater 
command of that simple monosyl- 
lable; by means of it Flat carried 
on his government. To complaint 
an Wan ee —abuse 
—Mr. Warburton Flat rubbed his 
hands one over the other, and said, 
“ Sir,” his utmost variety was that 
of gender: now and then he certain- 
—— himself with a—* Ma- 


“Are these the wretched men?” 
asked Mr. Mayor, as Pops and Cheek 
were led into the room. “For God’s 
sake, my good man—I beg your par- 
don !—you infamous villain—don’t 
laugh,” cried Mace, as Pops smiled 
and smirked like a boy newl 
breeched. Pops looked up at Chee 


for the meaning of Mr. Mayor—and 
Cheek turned fp that officer for the 
like favor. 

“ He’s very small ;” said the town- 
clerk in a half-whisper to the Mayor 
—“ very short indeed; why, if hé 
committed the crime, he must have 
jumped to stab him.” 

“ My opinion exactly,” said Mace, 
with, considering his office, more 
than average sagacity. For the first 
moment Pops seemed to feel there 
was some mistake; whilst Cheek, 
who had not the dangerous enthu- 
siasm of his companion, was quite 
convinced of an existing error. 
Pops coughed, held fast his right 
hand, raised himself as he was wont 
upon his toes, and was about to 

k. The Mayor, however, noted 

e imprudence :— 

“Silence! my dear sir, —I mean, 
you cold-blooded ruffian—say no- 
thing. Have the kindness—I mean, 
attend tome. You must know, that 
24 the indulgence of the law of 

ngland—why, Gullet—how is this ? 
why ar’nt they handcuffed ?” 

“ Handcuffed !” shrieked Pops, his 
eyes suddenly lighted like the tails 
of glow-worms. 

“Handcuffed!” uttered Cheek 
angina blowing out his face 


like a foot-ball 
« Handcuffed,” mpat Mace, 
Indeed, the — 
y 


very sonorously. 

in which the word was 

the three persons imparted to a 
contemplative ear the exact sepa- 
rate feeling and interest of the 
speaker. Pops was treble indi 
tion—Cheek philosophical sullen- 
ness, — whilst Mace spoke as an 
epicure deprived of a customary 


luxury. 
let, the tipstaff, endeavored 
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to essay an excuse. “Don’t talk to 
me, sir—don’t talk to me,” proceed- 
ed Mace, more intent upon venera- 
ble custom than upon syntax— 
“don’t talk to me; I take itas a pieco 
of peroni disrespect, that I should 
sit here in presence of the prisoners 
without being handcuffed. 
I’ve not been used to, sir.” 

“ Prisoners!” cried Pops, and bis 
eyebrows bent more than ever did 

upid’s bow bend at the bull’s-eye 
of a maiden’s heart —“ prisoners ! ” 
and he looked at Check, and found 
some comfort in the plural case. 
“ Prisoners ! ” 

“Oblige me, gentlemen—that is, 

ou wretched men, be attentive. 

ilence!” and Pops for the third 
time shut his mouth. “Silence— 
by-and-by you will be heard. By 
the laws of England—oh! yes, it’s 
all very well now, but now it’s no 
matter,” said the Mayor to Gullet, 
sara gee by the clinking of two 

ir of handcuffs, the brightness of 
which lucidly illustrated the moral- 
ity of the shoe ps fact, they, were 
a sort of hand-mirrors, “to show 
virtue her own feature.” 

— Mr. Mayor—upon my honor 

“Silence, sir; silence, fellow; 
don’t I tell you that the laws of Eng- 
land allow every man to be heard ? 
Silence, I say; and therefore, hear 
me. In the happy country to which 
you belong, it is the proud preroga- 
tive of every man to refuse to crimi- 
nate himself. Justice has cotton in 
her ears, and won't listen to self-ac- 
cusation. No, gentlemen—that is, 
no—it is a part and parcel of our 
sublime policy that justice should 
give herself as much trouble as pos- 
sible, in weighing well the evidence, 
not allowing the prisoner to have any 
weight in his own case; he being 
liberally supposed to know nothing 
of the matter, and therefore, if hang- 
ed, to go out of the world laying his 
hand upon his heart with the con- 
sciousness that he had no hand in 
the business. You are quite safe in 
the testimony of the witnesses ; and, 
therefore, it is my duty as a magis- 
trate, to request that you will give 
yourselves no trouble, but leave 
your case to the prosecution. Now, 
where is the evidence?’ 

“If you please, your worship,” 
and Gullet — and stroked 


ts what 
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his hair down his forehead, with as 
brilliant success as if his hand had 
been a blacking-brush—*if you 
please, your worship, you must take 
the prisoners’ word for once, because | 
they confessed to Mrs. Go, the land- 
lady of the Silver Stag, who sent for 
me, who ”—— 

“Is Mrs. Go ready for examina- 
tion ? ” asked Mr. Mayor. 

Mrs. Go, playing with the sinister 
corner of her shawl, advanced, and 
said she was quite ready 

“ Well, Mrs. Go?” and each eye 
of the Mayor looked an interroga- 
tive. “Well, these men confessed 
to you the murder? ” 

“Murder!” cried Pops, and he 
flung his arms about, as if in a pul- 
pit or in a fit. 

“ Murder! ” echoed Cheek, in as 
lively a tone as though he said— 
“ Marbles.” 

“I overheard them,” said Mrs. 
Go, mincingly—* for I scorn to have 
paper in any of my key-holes—I 
overheard them talking of breaking 
into prison and taking off the mur- 
derer; and after that they—I mean 
the little man there, confessed out- 
right that he was an artist at such 


things. 

“Phat is true,” said Pops; and as 
he spoke, he felt that he was no 
longer alittle man. ‘“ That is true,” 
and he bent his head, as though op- 

ressed with the weight of imaginary 
aurel. Ifthe schoolmaster ot Pops 
had learned Italian, Pops, at that 
moment, would have exclaimed— 
“ Ed io anche sono pitlore!” 

“Mind, understand me—I don’t 
ask you to criminate yourselves— 
but tell me,” said the Mayor with a 
frown—* how do you get your 
bread?” 

“Bread!” exclaimed Pops, as if 
though the question ought to have 
run—* Pray, sir, how do you obtain 
your daily claret?” 

“ Yes—bread,” replied the Mayor 
—“ I suppose you eat—eh, sir?” 

“That they do,” cried Mrs. Go, 
the landlady, remembering the 
breakfast. ‘The Mayor repeated the 
question. ; 

“ Sir —Mr. Mayor—lI perceive 
some extraordinary mistake — in 
finding myself before you, I perceive 
that some error ”’ 

“Your worship,” said Gullet, in- 
terrupting Pops—“ no mistake at all 
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He seemed quite at ease, when I 
said you wanted him.” 

“Very true, Mr. Mayor—very 
true. I did receive your mandate 
as a compliment to my profession— 
and +) aÁ 

“ Profession! why, what are you ?” 
asked Mace. “Profession!” 

ae have the honor to be an artist 
of?—— 

“You don’t mean a painter—a 
sculptor—a—a something of that 
sort?” asked the town-clerk. 

“Exactly,” replied Pops, with th 
coldest dignity. “And my visit to 
this town being an express commis- 
sion to ”—— 

“ Dear me! dear me! I see it all, 
Mr. Mayor”—and the town-clerk 
whispered to Mace, whose counte- 
nance became suffuscd with the 
brightest color, and he laid his hand 
upon his waistcoat, and bowed his 
head, and his lips were puckered 
into a smile, and he seemed to ac- 
knowledge some sudden and unex- 

ted honor with the most interest- 

ing air of embarrassment. In a brief 
time, however, he returned toa sense 
of his duty. 
_ “Gullet! you have acted with 
great discretion ; but, unfortunately, 

ese gentlemen are not the mur- 
derers; they are persons of quite a 
different stamp. Gentlemen, you 
are discharged ; and permit me to 
say, that you quit this court without 
a single stain upon your characters. 
indecd, I don’t know if you arn’t all 
the better for the accusation; you 
are discharged and — 
_ ‘But, Mr. Mayor,” called Gullet, 
in a state of anguish, the promised 
reward fading from his eyes—“ re- 
mand ’em—pray, remand 'em — 
there’s more evidence—there be, 
indeed; they confessed that the 
woman came down with 'em.” 
. “Woman!” said Cheek — “wo. 
man!” 

“ Yes, Nancy Dawson, that we’re 
after,” roared Gullet. 

“I protest, Mr. Mayor,” said Popes 
in a solemn voice—“I protest that I 
know no woman of that name, and 
moreover, that I am a married man, 
and therefore never travel with a 
ve Wha 

“ What! you mean to say that you 
didn’t wink and poke your. elbow at 
that chap, and say— she did travel 
by the stage P” Will you deny that ?” 
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“Mr. Mayor, I recollect—my 
friend here will recollect—the pur- 

ort of my allusion. Finding that my 
bumble reputation was known here 
I did remark to Mr. Cheek, that 
Fame—Fame, Mr. Mayor, travelled 
by the stage. I spoke of Fame.” 

“Of Nancy Dawson !” insisted the 
tipstaff. 

“Fame! that bright and glorious 
maid,” exclaimed Pops. 

“ As greata bitch as ever walked,’’ 
shouted Gullet. | 

“Order in the court,” cried the 
Mayor. “Gullet, you are a good | 
and vigilant officer, and I am sorry 
for your disappointment. With the 
rovidence, however, 
you may yet succeed. These gen- 
tlemen are discharged.” The ac- 
cused stepped towards the smiling 
Mayor; and Gullet, doggedly fum- 
bling the rim of his hat, departed 
with the unappropriated bandcuffs. 
Mrs. Go, retiring at the same time, 
endeavored, but in vain, to console 
him. * Well, to be sure—it is hard,” 
remarked that excellent woman ; “it 
is hard—and ‘twill be a dreadful 
shock to Becky ! ” 

“I regret, Mr. Pops, the inconve- 
nience you have suffered. Of course 
you know Mr. Fangleby ?” asked the 
town clerk. 

“Certainly,” replied Pops, think- 
ing it prudent to know him at even 
the shortest notice. “Certainly.” * 

“J—at least on the of the 
committee—I requested him to des- 
patch to us an artist of the Hat high- 
est merit, and I have no doubt, that 
my friend has been happy in his 
choice.” 

Pops bowed all over to the com- 
liment. “Will the sessions be 
eavy ?” he asked, Mocsy aes 

is own 


the conversation from 


merits. 

“ " lied the clerk, 
“There is this which has made 
such a stir. For my own part, I 
don’t believe that the wretch had 
any accomplices: [ think it all his 
trick to traverse. By the way, what 
do you‘think of your subject t ” 

“The—the subject I am come to 
take? Why, l—to say the truth—I 
am rather pleased with it.” 

“ You sce, there is plenty of him. 
There is a fine marked characteris- 
tic 9 


* I expected no less, from all I had 
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heard,” replied the artist. “When 
do you think I shail be able to 
4)? 

“Why, we'll settle that over our 
wine. Of course, you will dine 
with Mr. Mayor to-day? Ha, sir! 
he has been a great benefactor to 
the town.” 

“ He looks like it,” observed Pops, 
aecutely-apprehending a local patron. 

“Tne mark of respect we are 
about to pay to him, however ad- 
mirably executed—and I doubt not 
its excellence—will be but small 
compared to the benefits he has be- 
‘ stowed upon the happy tuwn of 

——. There, sir, I call that an ad- 
mirable light,” and the town clerk 
pointed to Mr. Mayor in earnest 
are He — — the — 

e light falling through a blue cur- 
tain upon the face of” the Mayor, 
softened its general redness into a 
cerulean tinge. “ You dine at three 
to-day, Mr. Mayor, of course,” said 
the town-clerk, relieving Mace of 
Cheek. 


“ At four—it must be fourto-day; “ 


for I have to meet Pig, the iron- 
master, about a contract—business, 
: you know, Mr. Clerk, business ;” 
and Mace thrust his hands into that 
“ ocean to the river of his thoughts,” 
his breeches pockets. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Mayor, as to-day 
is to me a dies non, I will walk with 
these gentlemen about the town, and 
return at four. In our stroll 1 can 
point out to our friends the many 
records we have of the munificence 
of ey present mayor.” 

ow, don’t—don’t”—and Mr. 
Mayor loo.ed entreatingly at Mr. 
Town-Clerk ; then, recovering him- 
self, he cried, gaily waving his 
hand, “at four, then, gentlemen,’— 
and retired through a private door. 
Mr. Town-Clerk and his visitors left 
the hall by the principal entrance; 
not, however, before one of the ser- 
vants had pointed out Pops to his 
fellow as the man who was come 
from London “to take Mr. Mayor's 
picture.” 

‘Phe town of——is one of the five 
hundred neat, comely, too clean 
towns in which England rejoiceth. 
We have walked the streets until the 
cleanliness has been oppressive. We 
have absolutely — for a bit of 
mud; yea, our heart hath panted 
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fora gutter. A dead dog in the 
road would have been accepted by 
us with thankfulness! But there 
was no such fillip to be given to the 
imagination. There is a legend of 
a half-devoured rat being found be- 
fore the door of a new-comer, but it 
wants authenticity. Walking the 
streets of ——, the mind has nothing 
to repose upon—nothing whereon to 
expatiate—not a single green cab- 
bage leaf—not even a potato paring. 
No; our immortal part 5 back 
from the cold touch of surrounding 
primness. There is, soto speak, a 
varnish of cleanliness upon all 
things. A woman’s nightcap looks 
like that of our dmother “ cut 
in alabaster;” and the very boys 
and girls seemed mangled in their 
pinatores. 

Mr. Town-Clerk led his distin- 
guished visitors from the ball with 
the air of a man embarked in a most 
pleasing duty. “Our church, gen- 
tlernen,” said he, pointing with the 
finger of triumph to a brick edifice. 
hey do say, as old as the Con- 
quest. I can’texactly say after what 
order it is built.” 

“The order of the parish, no 
doubt,” gravely suggested Cheek, 
looking hard at the structure, and 
putting both arms under his coat. 
tails 


“ Very good, indeed; very good,” 
said Mr. Town-Clerk, showing a set 
of very strong teeth. Pops, throw- 
ing a look up at Cheek, bit his lip, 
and whispered “ Hold your tongue.” 

“And there, Mr. Pops—what think 
you of that monument?’ And Mr., 
Town-Clerk pointed to a black © 
marble tomb ‘with an epitaph in ` 
brass letters, and two cherubim 
heads with palm leaves and trum- 

ts floridly worked in the same 

urable material. “Mr. Mayor’s first 
wife—a fine woman—best brass— 
made an excellent mother—capital 
workmanship—had a tongue to be 
sure—admirable trumpets—bright- 
ened with brick dust every Satur- 
day. The town owes this to Mr. 
Mayor ; but I am sure that he set it 
up with the greatest pleasure.” Then, 
proceeding up to the church—for the 
party were inside the edifice of 
questionable order—Mr. Town-Clerk 
in‘ed out various tombs, with the 
oak effigies of the inmates carefully 
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inted. “Pray, sir, keep your 
ngers off—the paint is quite wet,” 


a truth which the curious Cheek 
himself discovered, having wiped 
the scarlet from the lips of an un- 
known baroness with his thumb. 
“ All these painted by Mr. Mayor,” 
added Mr. Town-Clerk. 

“Very handsome, indeed,” said 
Check, “quite like life; it’s a pity 
they haven't glass eyes.” 

“Ha! that never struck me; it 
might add to the expression. Ha! 
if Drawiy was here, l could show you 
the cand iesticls—all given by Mr. 
Mayor. Four immense candlesticks.” 

“ Silver !” exclaimed Cheek, 
opening his eyes at the supposed 
munificence. 

“ Nilver-plated ” said the clerk, 
dropping his voice on the last word ; 
and leaviag the church, the party 
found themselves in another part of 
the churchyard. “So! Grim’s gone 
at last! You’re making his bed, eh, 
Roger ?” said the Town-Clerk to the 
grave-digger, hard at his vocation. 

“At lust, sir’—said the man— 
“but he almost put us out of pa- 
tience. Howsomever, when I seed 
Doctor Cork’s grey pony at Grim’s 
door, I knew as how it was all right! 
Some said because he was a lawyer 
he’d never die.” 

“They mostly hang a long while,” 
said the meditative Cheek. “ But 
bless me! isn’t it very deep ?”’ 

“ His widow ordered it ten feet,” 
said the grave-digger. “All the 
better for us, you know; it’s with 
us, you know, as with the lawyers 
themselves; the deeper we go to 
work the more money we get.’ 

“ But why should Mrs. Grims wish 
her husband buried so deep ?” asked 
Pops, who, influenced by the solem- 
nity of the — had been some timo 
silent. “Why so very deep ?” 

“ All spite and malice,” said the 
grave-digger with a grin—“ it’s only 
to give the devil more trouble.” 

“You see that shovel and pick- 
axe,” said Mr. Town-Clerk—* both 

resented to the church by Mr. 

ayor.” 

“I never heard of such benevo- 
lence !” cried Cheek, overcome by 
— frequent manifestations of libe- 

ity. 

Quittin the churchyard, the party 
proceeded onwards for some minutes, 
when Mr. Town-Clerk suddenly 
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halted opposite a of occupied 
stocks ; constructed with fine provi- 
dence for the benefit of future ge- 
nerations. The engine was made 
of stoutest oak, strengthened and 
— with wrought iron. “ Look 

ere, gentlemen,” said the Clerk— 
“another instance of the kindness 
of Mr. Mayor. The town owes its 
very stocks to him; he has not only 
given us the luxuries of life, as are 
shown in the tomb of the first Mrs. 
Mace—but, as you here perceive, he 
supplies us with its very neces 
saries.” 

“ He'll meet with his reward, as- 
suredly,” said Cheek. 

“ Only let him wait till I get out,” 
said the drunken ténant of the 
stocks, until that moment considered 
sleeping. 

The parity quitted the delinquent 
in contemptuous silence. However, 
they had — far, when 
Cheek obscrved—we know not what 
led him into the train of thought— 
“ Nodoubt, Mr. Clerk, the ale about 
here is very good ?” 

“Why, sir, we na ek our his- 
torical character.” eek slightly 
bowed, and smacked his lips. “ And 
now, gentlumen, what do you be- 
hold ?” asked the Town-Clerk. 

“ Bight ducks in a pond,” replied 
the exact Cheek. 

“Very true; but do you mark the 
beautifully wrought iron railing, 


— from a watery grave the 
peacef — of this happy 
town? Three adults and a 


were, for ten winters, the average 
number of deaths. The railing and 
the post that — it, were, lagt 
ad the gift of our excellent 
yor.” 
: “ Beneficent man!” ejaculated 
ops.” 
“Very true, sir—and yet the in- 
titude of some folks! Mr. Mace 
ad been dilted in a contract by 
Chalybs the ironmonger in market- 
place. Well, Chalyb’s wife does 
take a drop; and one dark night, 
how it happened was never known, 
Mrs. Chalybs was taken all but dead 
out of this pond. The very next 
morning, Mace sot his men to work, 
and in lessthan a fortnight,the railing 
you behold was constructed. Now, 
any body would have expected the 
warmest thanks on the part of Mr. 
Chalybs to our excellent Mayor !” 
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“Pray, sir,” said Pops, “are you 
a married man?” 

« No,” said Mr. Town-Clerk. 

“Oh!” said Pops. 

“ Instead of which, sir,” continued 
Mr. Town-Clerk, “the rancor of 


Cuar. 


Cheek, in cases of personal emer- 
gency—and he held dinner to be 
one—was a fast walker. Put 
all his soul into his heels, he stept 
forth, and the Town-Clerk in his turn 
becoming follower, Cheek was pur- 
sued by that functionary and the trot- 
ting Pops. The clock struck four; 
the Mayor was a punctual man—the 
dinner was served—the guests were 
seated. Mr. Pig the iron-master had 
been prevailed upon by the Mayor 
to meet “ the artist,” and Mrs. Mace, 
and her — lica, bestowed 
upon him the like honor. For at 
least half-an-hour a most religious 
abstinence of speech was observed. 
The party even took wine—and the 
Mayor had pulled out his best—as 
fishes take water, in perfect silence ; 
whilst Cheek ate, as the camel 
drinks, for at least half-a-dozen days; 
beads stood upon his brow, and gra- 
vies hung about his mouth. 

“ Mr. Cheek, may I help you toa 
little plum-pudding?’’ asked. Mrs. 
Mayor. 

“ Plum-pudding,” said Cheek, 
“is my weakness ;” but Mrs. Mayor 
he him as if in plum-puddin 
she wished to try his strength. “ 
have often been sorry, Mrs. Mayor- 
eas to observe so excellent a dish 90 
generally neglected. With a strange 
superstition—tor I can call it no- 

ng, more an ny; as ee 
posed people, make plum-pu 
only at Christmas ; fbr my part, with 
a little beef, a bit of turkey, and a 
flavor of ham, I do think I could 
dine on plum-pudding every day in 
the year.” 

“ This is cea ate making,” ob- 
served the mother. 

“ Is it, indeed ?” exclaimed Cheek, 
“why then, I must”—and he held 
forth his plate, purely out of com- 
pliment to the er, fot a new 
supply. 

_And was this all that was said at 
dinner? asks the reader. We an- 
swer, all; assuring the querist that 
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Chalybs has been mote violent than 
ever. On every occasion he”—here 
the chimes were heard from the 
church— but we shall hardly be 
back in time for dinner.” 


VII. 


what was said mày equal in utility 
and wit the conversation ef eveh 
some “cabinet” partics. And in 
truth we do think, if a legal enact- 
ment compelled certain dinners to 
discourse only of plum-pudding, the 


world would lose but little by the 


restriction. Plum-pudding may of- 
ten be more wisely discussed than 
politics, even by those who only eat 
the one, yet set themselves up to 
make the other. When men are 
fully awakened to their true inter- 
ests, and to the proper use of that 

Iden time, sure we are that 
they will quit their vain wranglings 
on what our friend Pops has called 
“abstract principles,” and fix them- 
selves on the solidity of pudding. 

“I believe, Mr. Pi said Mr. 
Town-Clerk, the cloth 
ed, and the wine, cakes, and fruit 

roduced, “I believe, Mr. Pig, you. 
io a little in the arts yourself.” 

“I should think I did, sir; I should 
like to know who ral ig the iron 
for the Suspension bridge at ——.” 

“Talking of the arts,” said Mts.. 
Mayoress, “how does your book 
come on ?” 

“Does Mr. Pig write?” inquired 
Pops, with an innate veneration for 


the literary character. 
“ He hasn't yet appeared in p ; 
but I suppose, Pig,” and Mr. Mayor 


turned to the iroñ-úńraster, “I sup- 
pose oe may expect the history 
soon ?” 


“ History 1” said Pops. — 
“yY * Ths Histore gf ta orh 
in progress of cribbage,” said 
Pig, condescendingly. — 
It will be vastly interesting, 
said Miss Angelica. 

‘Tlustrated with the portraits of 
the most celebrated players. e 
likenesses” —— , 

“Talking of likenesses,” inter- 
rupted the Mayoress, “when dots 
the gentleman begin his task ?"— 
and Mrs. Mace looked benignantly 
at Pops. 


ing remov-- 
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“u To-morrow, if permitted,” re- 
plied Michael Angelo with the deci- 
sion of his great namesake. __ 

“ Well, my love,” and the Mayor- 
ess turned to the Mayor, “ what say 

ou 099 
7 “ Why, if it must be—it must be,” 
answered Mace in the true spirit of 


philosophy; and then he added— 
simpering somewhat— and yet I 

d wish Mr. Pops had a r 
—— I — 


ere the speaker was interrupted 
by his — arrived to ar 
. Flat, the manager, at- 
tended with a list of plays for the 
inspection of the Mayor, who in his 
— capacity, had “ bespoken,” a 
night. 
“Shall we have the fellow up?” 
said Mace, considerately attending 
to the feelings of his guests. 

“Is he the gentleman who played 
Hamlet?” asked Angelica. 

“I don’t know—but as he’s the 
manager, I suppose he is; for I’ve 
always remarked that these fellows 

ive themselves the best of it,” said 

e Mayor. ° 

“Very true, indeed, Mr. Mayor, 
and it’s terrible for other ladies, 
where they happen to have a wife— 
why, there was my wife—I mean 


Cheek, who sat next to Pops, gave 
him a vigorous dig with his elbow, 
and whispered—* Don’t, you fool— 
don’t ex us.” 

The Mayor, who had been gather- 
ing the voices of the ladies and Pig, 
heard not the friendly counsel of 
Cheek ; but turned to the man, say- 
— You may py = come up; 
and, stay—poor devil ;—yes, tell 
Sarah to bri another glass.” 

“ Now, Mr. Mayor, mind—-we must 
have a tragedy,” said Mrs. Mace, 

“A tragedy, and a pantomime,” 
suggested Angelica. 

“And if I’m to seeit, we must 
have—Oh !—here’s the man,” and 


as Pig spoke, Mr. Flat a red, 
rubbe his l hands, and — 

“Mr. Flat, sit down,” said the hos- 
pitable Mayor. 

“ Sir!” said Mr. Flat, and obedi- 
— down. 

“ Mr. Flat, take a glass of wine,” 


and the host pushed the bottle to- 
— him. P 

“ Sir /” said the manager, and he 
filled his glass, — 
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“Well, now,” said the Mayor, 
“about this ‘bespeak’ as you it ; 
— course I must do as other mayors 

o i hdd 

“ Şir!” and Flat was about to re- 
lapse into silence, when he opened 
his mouth, adding—“ The world ex- 
poce no less from your mayoralty.” 

“T suppose you can give us any 
thing from — from — yes — Shak- 
speare, upwards ?” asked the Mayor. 

“Or downwards,” replied the 


spr a 
“ Well, then, ladies—come, choose 
the tragedy”—said the gallant hus- 
band and father; and the manager 
produced his list. 

“I should like Macbeth,” said the 
Mayoress, “only I have seen Mr. 
Flat once in it.” 


Ric 
“J, madam,” replied the mana- 


r. 
oe And who among you sings the 
funny songs ?” inqu the Mayor. 

“ Sir! I!” returned Flat. 

“And if we have a pantomime, 
who will be the Harlequin?’ was 
the question of Miss Mace. 

“ Miss! I!” was the answer of 
the versatile impresario. 

“Well, then, we'll say Rickard 
the Third, a Toe and—eh ?” 
—and the Mayor conned the list ; 
“ha! this seems to te a new thing 
—let us have this.” 

“ Şir!” And Mr. Flat received the 
list. “ Sir! I beg your pardon—but 
—the piece you have last selected is 
chargeable—in fact, sir’—and Flat 
rolled one hand over the other with 
considerable animation — “in 
sir, it is a taxed piece.” 

“Taxed! A tax upon plays! I 
never heard of such a thing,” ex- 
claimed Pig, “ it can’t be.” 
* oa ea Mr. Fiat,” cried the 

ayor hastily, suspecting an imposi- 
bon: g Taxed — what !— like soap 
and tea ?” l 

“ Exactly, sir,” replied the mana- 
ger, puan . “We must now 
pay for new plays, as we havo all 
along paid for candles. The gov- 
ernment—not that I ever venture 
upon politics—but the government 
has given the deathblow to the dra~ 
ma. 
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s Indeed—drink your wine, Mr. 
Flat—I have never heard of the mat- 
ter; pray, how long has this abuse 
existed ?” asked Mr. Mayor. 

“A little better than three years, 
sir, since when I need not tell you 
how the drama has sunk in the esti- 
mation of every rational man. Many 
causes are ignorantly given for this 
decline ; but the true one, Mr. Mayor, 
in this—the tax upon new plays. 
When dramatists are to be paid 
the same as tallow-chandlers, there’s 
an end of the legitimate stage ;” say- 
ing which, Flat took off his wine. 

“You never mean to say if you 
play this new piece,” asked Pig, with 
an incredulous face, “that you'll have 
to give the fellow any thing as writ 
it 7” 

“ Sir!” cried the manager, “the 
matter of three shillings.” 

“Shameful?” exclaimed Pig. 

“Infamous!” said Mr. Mayor. 

“ Who ever heard the like!’ ask- 
ed the Mayoress, looking towards 
the ceiling. 

“ T’m blessed ! ” ejaculated Cheek. 

“ And to say the truth, Mr. Mayor, 
the drama you have selected is not 
fit for the stage—at least I may say, 
the at present is not fit for ùt.” 

“What! a dull poor thing ?” said 


Pig. 

E'A very beautiful thing for the 
—closet,” saying which, Flat ima- 
gined he had d the bitterest 
sentence upon the work of the dra- 
matist. “Now, Mr. Mayor, if I 


might suggest a light, agreeable, ele- 


gant little piece—a most delicious 
and effective little drama—we have 
had no such capital bits since the 
new tax—I should say,” and the 
manager pori his finger on the list 
—“ that this would admirably har- 
monize with the other entertain- 
ments.” 

“Ha! What! ”—and the Mayor 
read the title—“Humph! The Lü- 
tle Jockey. What’s it about?” 

i Is it very genteel?” asked An- 


ca. 

“ Miss ! remarkably. A young 
lady, to secure her lover, forms the 
heroic resolution of going into buck- 
akin breeches and top-boots ”—— 

“Ha!” whispered Pops, unable 
to control his feelmgs—“ha! Mr. 
Cheek you should have been Jose- 
phine go it in The Little Jockey.” 
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“ Was she weighed before start- 


_ing ?” asked Cheek, recollecting that 


“ great creature,” the preceptress of 
Parker's lane. 

“And most fortunately we have 
a new actress coming from the me- 
tropolis—a young lady, as the agent 
assures me, of the most exquisite 
promise—and the agent is a man of 
too high honor to be swayed by the 
paltry fee of seven shillings—a 
young lady who is dying to have a 
breeches part.” 

“Mr. Flat!” said the Mayoress. 

“ Madam,” said the manager, and 
proceeded —“If Mr. Mayor, you 
ier permit me to say The Little 

oc * 

“Well, as I have other business 
to attend to just now—The Little 
Jockey—it isn’t taxed?” The ma- 
nager smiled a satisfactory negative. 
“Well, The Little 5 it then. 
You hear?” said the Mayor. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Flat, finish- 
ed his wine, rolled up his list, and 
departed. 

“And now, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Mace, “about what we were talking 
of when the man came.” 

“ Yes, the object of Mr. Pop’s vi- 
sit,” observed the Town-Clerk, who 
had silently consumed at least a 
pound of cherries. 

“You say you can begin to-mor- 
row, Mr. Pops?” asked the Mayor. 


3 bowed. 
“ Well, how shall you treat your 
subject ? ” 

“I have not yet determined, Mr. 
Mayor; but I have a presentiment, 
that it will be one of the greatest hits 
of my life.” 

= r. Mayor chuckled, and filled his 
ass. 

“ But, perhaps, Mr. Mayor, your- 
self might suggest something.” 

“To be sure, my dear,” said the 
Mayoress. “ What do you think of 
this dress, Mr. Pops?’ An apple-green 
coat, a sky-blue velvet waistcoat, 
and black satin remainders ? ” 

“ roa madam, said Pope, de- 
ferentially, “we like to be as faith- 
ful as possible ; and don’t you think 
that dress may bea little beyond the 
rank of life of ”—— 

“Beyond! sir,” exclaimed the 
Mayoress, “I can tell you that he 
wore it the very first — 

“I beg your pardon—I—I was not 
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aware of that fact—I thought ”——— “Mr. Mayor! I did not mean Mr. 
stammered Pops, Mayor !” cried Pops. 


“I recolleqt, my dear,” said the 
Mayor, “and every body owned it 
was very becoming. I think with 
you that that dress will be the best.” 

“By the way,” said the Town» 
Clerk, “I havy’n’t shown you where 
we intend to hang th 

“No, sir—but in good time—IJ 
shall certainly see it,” said Pops. 

“ An admirable place, where every 
body may have a look—and I doubt 
not that the execution will afford the 
most general satisfaction.” 


e” : 


“Except to the party himself,” . 


remarked the artist. 

“ Oh, depend upon it,” said Mr. 
Mayor, “you'll not find him diffi- 
cult. And now, what attitude will 
you have ?” Shouldn’t there be some- 
thing in the hand, or“ — l 

“ As I said before, we like to be 
very faithful. Whether I put an 
thing in the hand or not lepor 8 
upon the original himself.” 

“ An orange, was, or ”——and Mr. 
Mayor took one from the table. 

“ An orange, sir, would be admi- 
rable — excellent — if the circum- 
stance were strongly dwelt upon in 
the newspapers.” 

“ Our own county paper is sure 
to notice it,” said the Town-Clerk. 

“But there’s another difficulty,” 
said Pops to the clerk, “people if 
his situation are apt to be self-willed 
—and unless we can get the parson 
to persuade him, he may in his last 
moments refuse to suck an orange.” 

“ Last moments! why, you would 
not make a death-piece of it,” ex- 
claimed the quick-eared Mayor, 

“J should like to give my man to 
- the public just before he was turned 

off,” said with gusto. 

“Turned off!” roared the Mayor, 
and “tured off!” shouted the ladies, 
Pig, and the Town-Clerk. 

“Though perhaps, after all,” sigh- 
ed Pops,“ he mayn’t be hanged.”. 

Mr. Mayor — from the table 
with a vigor that nearly overturned 
it, his wife and. daughter uttered a 
shriek, Pig burst into an oath, and 
the Town-Clerk exclaimed, “ Hang- 
, ed! Mr. Mayor hanged !” 


— Cheek, looking for the 
oor. 

% Then what brought you here?” 
asked the Town-Clerk ; “were you 
not sent by my friend Fangleby to 
paint Mr. Mayor for the hall?” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Pops, 


meny 

“ t do you mean by quite the 
contrary, fellow!” said Mr. Mayor, 
suddenly arming himself with the 
terrors of office. 

“ I came to model Kemp the mur- 
derer for our set.” 

“ Model a murderer !—gour set.” 
exclaimed the bewildered function- 
ary; when Pops handed to him a 
catalogue of the wax-work, at the 
same time introducing the unwilling 
Cheek as the — propriotor. 
Mr. Mayor blew like a porpoise ; and 
set himself down, rolling his eyes 
from side to side, perplexed for 
words sufficiently large to mitigate 
his indignation. At length in bro- 
ken sentences, escaped——“ A couple 
of scoundrel showmen—dealers in 
wax-dolls—to dare to come and em- 
bezzle a dinner with the Mayor 
of ———-,”’ and Mace was proceeding 
into invectives, when Pops—the in- 
carnate spirit of the dignity of art— 
rose to reply. 

“ Mr. or, we are nei‘uer 
scoundrels, fools, nor mayors — we 
neither deal in wax dolls nor in hob- 
nails—and, for your dinner, there is 
my half-crown !” 

“ Half-a-crown !” cried Mr. Mace, 
startled at the spirit of the artist. 

“One plate of veal, sixpence—a 
plate of fowl, eightpence — plum- 
pudding, fourpence — potatoes, a 
ae bread, twopence—wine, 
and dear at the money, eightpence 
lig a de Darr op ag 
saying, Pops s © majes- 
7 o “buried Denmark” to the 

oor. Here he paused, crying, 
“Mr. Cheek—remember—in your 
reckoning, there are two pud- 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


“ Well, Mr. ou have made 
@ pretty business of it,” said Cheek ; 
the couple having housed themselves 
at a new inn. 

I have vindicated the dignity of 


art,” said Pops, iting his 
on the table and hie brow in 
his palm. 


s f Mr. Cox should discharge 


“My honor is without a wound,” 
hastily interrupted Michael An. 


lo. 

“ What’s the use of one’s honor 
being sound, with no money in one’s 
pocket, and a hole in one’s shoe ?” 
asked the practical Isaac. “That 
people will be so extravagant—I 
may say so unprincipled, as to in- 
dalge lves in honor when 
they can’t afford the commonest ne- 
cessaries ! It’s a conceit I hate.” 

“To be called a scoundrel—a 
dealer in wax dolle—a”— 

“But—for all you said to the 
contrary—the wipe was unobjec- 
tionable,” u Cheek. 

“I felt it,” said Pops, brooding 
over the injury, “in my heart’s 
blood.” 

“And go did I,” sighed Cheek ; 
“ T’m sure I could have taken a good 
skinful of it.” 

“Mr. Cheek, there are insults of 
whioh a man of genius is particular- 
ly susceptibie. I: isn’t your fault if 
you can’t understand them.” 

“ I thank heaven. I’ve more sense!” 
said Cheek with dignity: “To be 
sure, it’s no matter for the ius 
itself, but it’s devilish hard upon the 
reasonable people who may travel 
with it.” 

“ Hard!” exclaimed Pops, with 
the corners of his mouth lowered to 
his chin. “Mr. Cheek, associated 
as you and I are, do you know what 
we resemble?’ Cheek shook his 
head. “Pil tell yo Mr. Cheek— 
& bat, sir—a bat. You are the mouse 
lifted by my wings.” 

“All the worse for the mouse,” 
said Cheek, with more than usual 
sensibility—“the mouse is much 
better lef alone in his cheese than 
when flying about upon leather. 


One eats and gets fat all the year’ 


round—the other flite here and there’ 
for a few weoks, then goce to sleep 
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for the rest of the twelvemonth to 
save himself from — Oh! 
Pd rather be a four-legged fat cup- 
board mouse, with bacon and fine 
old —— than a mouse, of what 
you call genius, upon wings flyin 
at gnats and spiders.” Pops replied 
not, but threw up a heavy sigh. 
“ And now, will your genius tell how 
we are to the murderer? After 

our behavior, Mr. Mayor will never 
et you into gaol.” 

“No matter,” said Pops myste- 
riously. 

“ No matter! we can’t show our- 
selves to Cox without him: and 
how will you get his figure ?” 

es oom — to the worst,” 
repli ops,—* inspiration.” 
Cheek —— — doubt- 
ing the sanity of the artist. “Did 
you never hear of portraits painted, 
statues made, nay, even books writ- 
ten about, when neither the people 
nor the books were ever seen or 
read? And what do you call the fa- 
cony that effects this?” said Pops. 

“ Swindling,” said Cheek. 

“Inspiration,” declared Pops. 

“Humph !” observed the uggish 
Cheek: “no doabt a deal of 
money is made by it, call it what you 
will. For my part”— 

Here the speaker was broken in 
upon by a message from Mr. Mayor, 
whu, guided by the shrewd advice 
ot Mr. Town-Clerk, brought to the 
artist a permission to visit the gaol. 
There was a wisdom in this, worth 
of imitation by even higher authori- 
ties —— the mayar of — tho 
privi so gracefully granted stop- 
ped this roai of gossip that other- 
wise might have blabbed the equi- 
voque which had made Pops and 
Cheek visitors at the board of Mr. 


ce. 

The features of Pops brightened, 
and he bent himeelf backwards like 
a bow as he received the grateful 
intelligence. “You see,” he said 
to Cheek—*“ you see that on some 
minds professional spirit is not 
thrown away.” 

“ No—no,” said Cheek—*“I must 
say it,” and he stooped to pat the 
artist on the shoulder,—* I must say 
it, you behaved like a prince—ae lad 
of proper metal.” 
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“No time is to be lost,” cried 
Pops airily ; and, accompanied by 
his admiring companion, he took his 
way tothe gaol. The permission of 
Mr. Mayor had forerun their appear- 
ance at the gate, which, turning on 
its harmonious hinge, admitted them 
to the prison. ey were shown 
the way into the courtyard by one 
of the turnkeya—ea fellow who 
looked a part of the stone buildin 
gifted with motion. ' 

“There you'll find your man,” 
said ee to the area, which 
they had scarcely entered ere the 
heard a loud yell, and looking roun 
saw a man beating a boy, who pub- 
lished in sharp treble the castigation. 


“ You cruel little scroundel—how ` 


would you like itt Suppose! pulled 
off —— legs, eh ?” and the speaker, 
a tall, rather good-looking man, rais- 
ed his hand over the boy, whoshout- 
ed for mercy, and promised better 
behavior. “A little savage!” said 
the man, letting the urchin escape, 
who bounded into the prison, nod- 
rey get ened at his assailant, fix- 
ing his thumb at his jugular, and ac- 
companyin g the gesture with a quick 
“cluck” of the tongue. 

“ An impudent rascal !” said Cheek. 
—“ Pray, what has he done ?” mean- 
ing what had brought him there. 

“ Look,” said the man, showing a 
crushed fly, “this is the third I’ve 
taken from him —— 

“ But what is he in here for ?” 

“He was found getting over an 
orchard with some. a ples on him— 
a young gallows-bird * 

“Can you tell me,” said Pops, 
having vainly endeavored to disco» 
ver the blood-shedder, “can you tell 
me where is Kemp the murder- 
er? 

“My name is Kemp,” said the 
champion of butterflies. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried Pops, 
flatteringly—“ 1 didn’t mean”— 

— aera it,” said Kemp 
with the most civil composure, “ you 
only speak according to the indict. 
ment.” 
“Tam,”—proceeded Pops, assured 
by the ease of the culprit—“I am an 
artist of, I may say, some reputation. 
You are possibly. aware, Mr. Kemp, 
that some ignorant people have a 
prejudice against their likeness being 

n.” 


“ Yee—they think they sha’n’t live 
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long afterwards,” observed the pri- 
sone, crossing his legs and arms, 
—— wall. “ Well, 

am above any thing of 


superior habits is soon distinguished. 
It is the wish, sir, of many patrons 
of art—and I assure you, we number 
many of the nobility, gentry, and 


clergy—to — your rait. 
Aad an life, . Kemp,” mid Pops 
with admirable delicacy—“as with 
the best, I should say as with the 
healthiest of us, life is uncertain, 
perhaps you would have no objec- 
tion to favor me with a sitting as— 
as soon as your present engagements 
rmit.” 
“And what am I to get for it?” 
said Kemp. 
humous 


reward for a li 

this side the grave. Your refusal 

will, I am convinced, cause the 

liveliest —— to the pub- 

lic at large, whilst your acquiescence 

toe add a gem to our collection 
tꝰ 

“Collection! Oh! then there’s to 
be more beside myself ?” 

“The most admirable collection 
that—but I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Kemp—this gent eman is the pro- 

rietor,” and Pops introduced Cheek. 

emp held forth his hand, whilst 
Cheek—in compliance with the 
nods and signs of the artist—advanc- 
ed his fingers as though he was 
about to put them into a rat-trap- 
His blood turned to cold water, and 
he ges again as Kemp, not insen- 
sible of the disgust, kept squeezing 
the hand of the proprietor. 

Pops observed the malicious en- 
joyment of the culprit, and the ter- 
ror of Cheek. To create a diversion 
he therefore adroitly offe 


red to Mr. . 
Kemp the Cata ogue of figures al- 


grt m course of exhibition. 
“Well,” said the prisoner, PA 
ting aside the proffered pamp 
with his hand—“let me hear if 
there are any of my friends am 
them—that is, if I have ever h 
of any of ’em. company’s 
every thing.” 
Pops commenced reading with the 
most confident air ; trolling over the 
tongue the names of statesmen and 
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heroes, poets and members of par- 
liament. Closing the golden list he 
cast a triumphant look at the mur- 
derer. “And now, Mr. Kemp, what 
gay you—what say you to such 
names ?” 


“Upon my soul,” said Kemp, 
“before this moment, I never heard 
of one of ‘em.” 

“And did you never hear of ”— 
and ran through the catalogue 
of celebrated assassins. 

“ That’s quite another thing,” said 
Kemp, “w do you think I’ve 

not to have heard of them 9” 

- Well, Mr. Kemp, if you will but 

oblige us, I can promise you a capi- 

tal niche between—let me ! 
between Mr. Wesley, the famous dis- 
senting minister, and—and”— 

“That can't be, sir—no, that can’t 
be; any where else—for I trust to 
die a member of the Established 
Church.” 

“ Any such scruples, Mr. Kemp,” 
said Pops, “shall be most delicately 
considered. By the way, do you 
smoke ?” 

“= And chew,” said the prisoner. 

- — “A little tobacco, then, might not 
be offensive,” and Pops graciously 
presented a packet of the odorous 

weed to the captive, who, deigning 

no word, accepted the and turn- 
ed away. “ A very civil fellow,” said 


“ But to shake me by the hand!” 
cried Cheek. “As I’m alive, I feel 
quite sick.” 

“It’s nothing—nothing ; all in the 
fa of art,” said the philosophic 


‘ops. 
“ Don’t talk to me—I—feel as if 
| — — with blood— 


«He'll make an admirable sub- dan 


ject,” exclaimed the rapt professor. 
- _ “Tt seems to me a stain upon m 
hand that I can never wipe away, 
cried Cheek, loathingly. 

“He'll bring a great deal of mo- 


ney,” said ; 

“ Do you hink s0?” said Cheek. 
—— ed 

my reputa on the fact,” asseve- 
rated Pops. 

- “For a murderer—he is—after all 

—a—a decent sort of fellow, cried 

Cheek; “and you really think he’ll 

attract 1” 


As gure as fate P”? 
“Well, well—we mus’n’t be too 
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hard upon people in his situation— 
I dare say he meant it as a compli- 
ment, and”—and, without finishing 
his sentence, Cheek became closely 
reconciled to the tainted hand, for 
he put it in his pocket. 

“ Art, Mr. Cheek, is above the pre- 
puca of society. A man who loves 

art, ec any — for an ex- 
pression. w, sir, I know 
well that this is called low by fine 
—— who describe life from 
wingroom windows. That’s not 
my way, sir—if you'd give the real 
thing, sir, You must see it—put your 
upon it—breathe the air of it— 
live in it. As for any thing else, you 
might as soon hope to learn Chinese 
by drinking tea. But here is the 
murd——I beg his pardon—here is 
Mr. Kemp.” 

We are convinced that it was no- 
thing but the high and deep devo- 
tion of Pops to his art that compro- 
mised his natural horror of the mur. 
derer into the exactest civility to- 
wards Mr. Kemp. A fashionable por- 
trait-painter could not be more com- 
plimentary, more considerate to- 
wards the little whims of his sitter, 
than was Pops towards the ruffian of 
gaol. Thus, when the assas- 
sin re-a 


— in the court-yard, 
i ted pipe, blowing loads 





of the e paseo, Po 
of the eleemosynary tobacco, 
approached him with all the — 
which he was capable, — 
“ Well, Mr. Kemp—and how is it 

to your liking, I hope?” 

“A little too mild—but quantity 
will make up for quality,” said the 
smoker. 

“It shall—it shall,” replied 
Pops, quickly apprehending the hint 
conveyed.—* And—as delays are 


rous—could you spare half-an- 
hour —And Pops appealed most 
dulcetly to his consideration. 

“With all the pleasure in life,” 
replied Mr. Kemp, and led the way 
to his cell. Onc of the keepers cast 
a look of ferocity at Pops, who, alive 
to the appeal, P aced a dollar in his 
hand, and walked on. 

“ You wouldn’t wish to be taken 
smoking ?” said the artist, about to 
commence his labors. 

“Why—d—n it, I don’t think a 

ipe improves the face,” said Kemp, 
baing unconsciously of the same 
opinion as Minerva. “But after all, 
. Pops, what does it matter, when 


> 


ee 





_ of life are nat to 
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. Tom Kemp is come to this?” and. 
. knocking the bowl of the pipe 


against his thumb-nail, the ashes fell 
upon the stones. 

“ We should have some regard to 
posterity, Mr. Kemp. The decencies 


forgotten even 
at our last moments.” 


“ There—will that do?” asked 
Kemp, placing himself in an atti- 
tude, having first laid down the 


pipe. 

“That would do admirably,” re- 

lied the artist, “only I have a 

enry the Eighth in exactly the 
same position. If, now, Mr. Kemp, 
you could throw yourself into the 
attitude in which you commi 
the’—Kemp glared at him—“the 
most interesting act of your life—I 
should take it as a most lasting fa- 
vor. It might perhaps bring out 
the muscles in a way that should 
prove an a ble novelty. You 
must not think me pfessing—but the 
truth is, in the exhibition of such 
subjects we are compgjled to be very 
careful—the Theatres run us so con- 
foundedly hard; there’s no keeping 
a—a—piece of strong nature to one’s 
self for ’em. Thank you,” said Pops, 
bowing profoundly, as Kemp placed 
himself. “Flattery apart, I do think, 
Mr. Kemp, you'll make a great sen- 
sation.” , 

“Upon my life, I think so—and I 
never compliment,” said Cheek, with 
the air of a patron. 

“It’s unfortunate that we shall 
miss the Midsummer holydays— 
otherwise the young ladies would 
have abounded.” 


“Youthinksot Well, to be sure,” 
and the speaker w an inch, 
“Tom Kemp has had his bits of luck 
in his day.” 


“Why there's — and —, 
and ——,” said Pops, naming a few 


- of the illustrious infamous— they’re 


apes favorites with the boarding- 
schools. Though we've got Lord 
Byron in his Greek cap, and Mr. 

ume with the Ready Reckoner from 


his own library, they stand nochaace calml 


—a little more to the left—thank 
you, Mr. Kemp; no, they stand no 
chance with them.” 

“I suppose we are all in one 
room ?”’ asked Kemp, anxious for the 
future whereabout of his image. 

“Wescorn to make any difference. 
You'll be in admirable company. 


[Bept. 


No—there’s just the same fame for 
ou as for the best of ’em; if you’d 
ound out a new world, you'd have 

zi Pres dees De place.” * 

or B contip at 
his task, and ——— in obtaining 

a living likeness of one who was 

— hay — late Thomas 
emp. Every day Pops narrated 

to Cheek—w ste ie to pay a 

second visit to the prison—his pro- 

fessional success: the head was 
finished the very day before the trial 
of the prisoner came on. As, how- 
ever, the whole facte of the case, 
from the death-blow to the execu- 
tion ang hanging in chains (the 


tted fetters being the gift of Mace the 


Mayor), are to be embodied in a play 
for one of the national theatres, we 
will not wipe the bloom from what 
is expected to be the greatest drama- 
tic novelty of the serson, by any de- 
tail of the matter. Enough for us to 
say, that Kemp was convicted on the 
clearest evidence. 

On the evening of his conviction, 
Pops—who had won the heart of the 
head-turnkey by a promise to model 
his wife’s child—gained access to 
the prisoner. We are not ourselves 
in all hours, says the adage; and 
Kemp had evidently been put out 
of temper by the address of the 
judge. To shorten our tale, Pops 
eek to his inn like a man pos- 


“ What’s the matter ?” cried Cheek 


—“my dear Michael, what ails 


out” 

: “ Aile me i—a ruffian—thet I—an 
artist—I—who have modelled kings 
—made a dozen princes—that I” —— 

“ What is the matier 1” 

“That villain rare — 
Pops, choking wit ignation. 

“ Good God ! he’s not acquitted !” 
cried Cheek, presaging a lest attrac- 
tion 


“Not so bad as that—but my 
head !—would you believe that he 
has insulted my head !” 

“Struck you !” asked Cheek, very 


“J Mmemn—my head of his head } 
Would you think it—you saw the 
raan—now, would you believe that 
humaa vanity could be so — 
saw the y pimple on the 
side of his nose ?” 


“I remember—almost as big æ a 
pea,” said Cheek. 
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“ Bigger, much bigger, Mr. Cheek ; 
and so I modelled it—when the 
villain swore that I -was a bungler 
—an ase—a fool that wanted to dis- 
grace him in the eyes of the world, 

scandalize him in the grave, and 
so saying he seized his head and 
dashed it down upon the stones. 
Never mind, Mr. Cheek, it’s all here, 
in two days you shall see the head 
again. Yes, he swore that I had en- 


—— „tho pimple out of pure 


hig A p — 
“He to nothing but the 
pimple. . He didn’t mind standin 
with the knife in his hand wi 

which he had done the murder— 
nay, before the trial he had sold me 
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haunt me if I dared to put upon his 
nose a pimpe 

“It was hardly as big as a pea,” 
said the aggravating Cheek. 

“I say, Mr. Cheek, much bigger 
—but whether bigger or less, is not 
now the point; he has insulted me— 
the artist—and curse me if I don’t 
give him a pimple as big as a 


We” if this h 
© re expression on the 
part Poe: but we must beg of 
the reader his most liberal extenua- 
tion for the many coarse and vulgar 
subjects which had, doubtless, nar- 
rowed the mind of the artist. If he 
had been capable of rising to the 
dignity of historian or biographer of 
t men, elevated by the task, it is 
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the clothes he wore when he impossible that, out rsonal spite, 
killed man—every thing from he could have magnified a little pea 
hat to shoes; and with the very intoa large marble. Historians and 
weapon, in his identical clothes, he biographers are incapable of such 
consented o o orn ee meanness. 

but he swore that his ghost sh 


Cuarrer IX. 


“Can nothing be done to b 
these turnips?” asked Manager Fiat 


“I have told you no, sir, twenty 
times,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

“ Sir!” was the monysyllabic re- 
primand of the Manager, and the 
property-man departed. “ Madam” 
—and this time the Manager ad- 
dressed a lady in a faded pink silk, 
with a reticule as big as a horse’s 
nose-bag. — 
. me, I. hope the orchestra will be 
gare must go through ‘ The Boy 

“ Madam!” 


“Never, sir,” said the lady with 
commendable humility. 

“ Madam ! three seasons ago I got 
up at apantomine at an immense ex- 
pense. To effect — illusion, it 
was necessary ve turnip 

31 


e 
m v- 


lanthorns should be constructed— 
well, madam, the pantomine did not 
ize, and for three ycars the tur- 
nips have lain dormant. Yet, for 
three years have I considered how 
to employ them. It now strikes me 
that you might dance the hornpipe, 
substituting turnips for eggs, the 
hornpipe will consequently be on a 
much grander scale.” 
ree —— sir—as 

e ornpipe”— 

— yes charming thing: the eggs 
are placed in a circular direction, 
and the lady, being blindfolded, 
dances in and out of them, breaking 
one eeg with her foot before she 

off to show a generous public 

t there is no deception.” 

« Yes, sir; but it’s impossible that 

could break a turnip by stepping 
on it.” 


“Madam!” and the Manager 
looked downwards——“ Madam ! have 
a better opinion of your foot.” 

“ Now came still evening on,” and 
several pairs might be seen lir 
towards the theatre, distant abou 
half a mile from the town, and judi- 
ciously placed at the end of two 
fields ; we say judiciously, inasmuch 


a hy sees Poon Fo 


@ 
I never saw 





and to purify and elevate their souls 
for the true enjoyment of the drama. 
Here and there a little boy, with 
gravity in his face and a bundle 
uneer his — — — 
temple, to deposit at t r 
the Pereo ornaments of the 
lady — who | with 
his er. At an early hour, at 
ried from 


audience. Caught 
y eral intoxication, Pops 
and Cheek had resolved to patronise 
the drama in a way in whieh much 
patronage is awarded, namely, to ob- 
tain, if possible, a free admission 
“Are we not 
asked Pope, as Cheek ventured to 
doubt the success of the i 
At a few, minutes to seven Cheek 
was to be seen standing in the mid- 
dle of the first ficld, looking loftil 
around. A lady passed him wit 
a hurried step, bending aer eyes 
to the earth to escape his glance. 
With the calmness of Socrates, he 
looked on her receding form, when 
he felt a hand upon his shoulder, and 
the interrogative “ Do you know that 
lady ?” accompanied the action. 
“I have not that pleasure,” replied 
Cheek—“ Humph ! well, she looked 
as if she knew you, and started 
like”—and the speaker, leaving the 
sentence unfinished, stalked towards 
the theatre. “Surely I have seen 
that man before,” thought Cheek— 
“to be sure—yes—Pig, the iron- 
master. But where devil is 
Pops ?”—so saying, he turned to 
when he espied the artist run- 
ning from an adjoining field towards 
him, waving something in his hand, 


and followed by a boy screaming at . 


the pitch of his voice. 

“Would you believe it, 
Who do you think is the little 
Jockey?” and before Isaac had time 
to speculate, Pops exclaimed—*« Jo. 
sephine! my wife!” 


seen her ?” asked Cheek. 

“No! but look hcre—here she is,” 

and P isplayed to the proprietor 
an ample pair of doe-skins. 

“She! why, they are”— 

“ Josephine’s — my dear Jose- 

’s.” — Cheek looked incredu- 

—“ What!” and Pops energeti- 

grasped the asticle in his hand 


eesional men?” pi 


experiment. chil 
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—“ do think that I don’t know 
tho leather—I'd swear to it from a 
thousand sking !” . 
“ Ob, goodness me 1” ——— 
—“ pray give ’am to me—l’ve 
to take ’em to play-house—and I 
= — Toming — that 
se illy Rogers, when you”— 
“Little boy — you my the ledy 
— house,” said Pons. 
“ Yes, sir; and my mother will 
kill me.” 
“Go to the lady, and when sbe 
asks i ll her 


upon hol 
“Little boy, don't make a noise. 
I shall be at that tavern,” and Pops 
pointed to a near pot-house. “That 
tavern. What is it called, boy 3?” 
“The Horns, sir.” 
“She will find me there,” and 
Pops strided towards the house, 
ing the bundle, followed by the 
passive Cheek, whilst the boy biub- 
ing anew, ran to 


titution. The boy was 

behind scones, and tremb- 
fing, made his way to the dressing- 
roora, in whieh was the 
scious of her 
song. 

“The boy in yellow wins the day” 


rang th the, vaulted roof, when 
the child knocked at the door. 

“Who's there—and what do you 
want?” asked the fair vocalist. 

“ * please, ma'am,—it’s—it’s 
the yellow I’ve come about. The. 
breeches are ma'am |” 

“Gone!” shrieked the ed 
hysterically, .*Gnact’” But ‘let us 
quit the scene of misery that ensued, 
and retern to ite atern and narelent 


oaio. 
. and Chesk were seated ip 
the room of the “Horns.” -Cheels, 
ee hie glass of gin-and-water, 
e ’ 
“Ha! there’s some sense in this,” 
for, as we have before adumbrated, 
Gheek waa not theatrical. 

“I am delighted, Mr. Cheek, that 
in the acting of Mrs. Pops you will 
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this evening have an 

ascing many quiet touc 
ture. — — — away by Ay 
want of a : style 
Sa lale ho ease Mts ao cock i 


vaigar.” 
said Cheek, 
she — leave town without your 


— mart tp Oa Isaac, it was indisereet 
indiscreet : for which reason 
this,” and 


et her affection for 

the art is so intense, she cannot 
e with it.” 

t [heard it was a young, un- 

— ted whe was a to ap- 


Ce eee ee told me, but 


. Cheek the marriage sate, though 
a very respectable invention, is not 


—*8 

seems to take her loss very 
coolly,” said Cheek at the end of an 
sour, and at the conclusion of four 
glaeses of gin-and-water ; in which 
number be. was sane — 


sweetness, 
leness, the the commanding in- 
tellect of his adorable Josephine. 
“A woman of a million, Cheek— 
another glass of gin-and-water—a 
women with the mind of — 
but with the rely me of a syiph—a 
even ture made ‘of brain anc 


“ a believe, sir—indeed, sir, I — 
* ll informed,-the face ofthe little 
Let A rire gs of the bundle was 
here visible at the skirt of Pig— 
“that you have 
of the valuable 


cngaged at the theatre 
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. waking as from a 


possessed yourself 
Pats sf of a lady 
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“I bavo, sir; and what then 1” 


— ate with ali the fasheni jst Alay to 


«And what thee ?” ” 


for breath. “Do you know 
who that lady is, sir?” 

“ No one better, sir.” 

“That lady, sir-is—is”—and 
Peps turned blue with wrath, and 
pA finished the sentence——" his 

t 


“She has made me het confidant 
in the matter—ebe has told me that 
bave seme claims upon her— 
ut those claims I am here — satis. 
T And let me tell you, 
you have aba a sero on unman y. 
and—but it’s no matter—in ome 
baby at you give up the breech- 

Bat with his Fight’ a shouted 
flinging up t arm to its 
extent, and hugging | the bundle to 
E Ther fa thirty al hillings,” and the 

“ There’ 8 * t 
ironmaster put down tke sum in:sil- 
ver on ooe — will — 

our u the — 
shillings, and —— —— 
Pope his teeth, deigned 
no answer, but with the edge of his 
a re poe pel the — shil- 
nge, and sixpence upon oor; 
did apd ¢ then, eed pale and aghast, still 
hu the bundle. 

“Very well: you are witnesses," 
—of course the landlady and maid 
could not be absent—* you are wit- 
messes that I have tendered the 
money. And now, my fine fellow,” 
and Fig buttoned his coat very vi- 
gorously—“we shall ses what lew 
can do for you.” -Delivered of this, 


ood 
lady to Pops — now is the woman 
E map wife t” 

“ — be sure of it?” 
asked the mai 
‘¢ Cheek — Isaac ” — cried Pops, 
r—“ you will 
be my frieadt~—my honor, leaac— 

my honor.” 

“ There’s another sixpence some: 
where,” said Cheek, despondingly, 

went yenige 


he having picked up-t 
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shillings and a tester during the ad- 
dress of the ironmaster. 
“My heart is broken, 
glass of brandy,” sobbed — 
as aea — Cheek, — 
moved sympathy, squeezed the 
hand of the artist. 
“That Josephine—that she—I— 
but you'll stand by me, my friend— 
ou’ll”"—the brandy being brought 
heek and Pops swallowed it with 
admirable precision. “And now, 
Isaac——now we’ll see the stuff that 


the bundle, slapped his 
rushed into the air. Touc 
injuries, Cheek was about to follow 
his example, when he was stopped 
for the bill. This he minus 
ae nce, which he assured the land- 
ite two friends peced, with gi 
e two fri with giant 
rived at the pay place, Pope —it was, 
rived at the pay p ope—it was, 
happily, half p rice—-laid down a shil- 
ling, and with Cheek, entered the 
it in time to hear Richard assure 
ichmond that “the chance was 
his.’ The house was filled with the 
beauty and respectability of tho 
town of——. The mayor, Mayoress 
Angelica, and Mr. Town-Clerk, with 


a few private friends, occupied the w 


principal box. Under ordi cir- 
cumstances, Pops would have foand 
it difficult to obtain a centre place 
in the pit, but what could withstand 
the feelings of a husband, panting 
for revenge? He sat in the middle 
of the arena, the bundle upon his 
knee, vainly beckoning Cheek to 
adivance from the side, to which his 
deference to the company already 
seated, attached him. The curtain 
being down, let us from our sheer 
incapability to describe it, draw a 
veil over the misery of Pops. He 
sat, the bundle on his knees—his 
elbows on the bundle—his chin in 

es fixed, sweating with revenge 
and liquor. The curtain remained 


down ; and—in the brain of Pops— — 
the green-eyed monster continued i 


to riso up! The audience showed 
symptoms of impatience ; and it was 
with a grin of fierce delight that 
Pops heard voices from the — 

im—“ Little Jockey — Little 
Jockey !” He wriggled himself on 
the bench, and. plunged his elbows 
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deeper into the bundle, and shifted 
is hands. “Little 


“ Why, they area long time?” said 
ia — og um 


ways to leave pran to the gal- 
lery.” The tumult acta 
for “Little Jockey” was mingled 
with the call for “ manager ”—shout- 


with other sounda at the command 


of the gall 
were extinguished, and many of 
younger women showed signs 
alarm, whilst elder ones, with a 
moral courage, assured them 
disrespectful to the Mayor, 
to 

conveyed his displeasure 

big looks to a a 
storm raged hi A ìt 
until a fine heroic fellow in 
lery, exclaimed—“ Let's pull 
benches ?” that the c “ 
ger ” — “ Flat ” —“ 9 


Fees 


J 


à 


: 


ied 


a 
B 


FF 


a sound was to be heard, save the 
hard cp S of Pope, his elbows 
still glued to the bundle. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Flat—with exquisite unconscious- 
ness—“ may I ask, what it is you 
desire ?” 

“Little Jockey—Little Jockey !” 
was roared from gallery and pit, and 
Pops laughed hysterically at the re- 

nse 


“ Mr. Flat paused to reply, when a 
voice addressed him from the gal- 
lery—“ Mr. Flat !” 


“ Well, then, if thee be’st master, 
why dost not see that they does their 
weer ae ae ockey ?” 

“ e m. en id e hi 
self to the audience: “ladies and 
gentleman, is it wish 
performance go on?” 


—— ———— — — —— E 


that the 
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“Yea— ” geried the whole 
audience, when Flat bowed and re- 
tired from the stage amidst a gene- 
ral burst of applause ; affording an- 
«ther proof that in this world there 
às nothing so unaccountable as Ap. 
plause. ere was a further delay 
of five minutes, during which Pops 
continued to wipe his brow with his 
hand, keeping one elbow rigidly on 
the bun Five minutes more 
hace ine tae deepened 
into a 

D, and burst into a loud shout 
or “ Little Jockey.” ee call was 
BO imperative t manager 
rushed on, whilst sparks of flame 
from the eyes of Pops, and 

he sat with gasping ears ! 

‘“ Ladies and gentlemen,” cried the 
manager with a look of prostrate 


misery. 

“ it won't do, Flat,” exclaimed th 
rater from the gallery. 

“ Sir ! Ladies and gentloman, this 
as, perhaps, the most painful mo- 
‘ment of my life. That on an event 
dike the present—patroniged as I am 
by the highest authority of the town 

——” applause from Mr. Town- 
Clerk and friends in Mayor’s box— 
< I say that such aa accident should 
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upon wardrebe—as its attraction lies 
in the — tgs goa of a 
racter, t isplay of passion, the 
brilliancy of di apd the ex- 
quisite conduct of plot--it wilh | am 
sure, be no drawbeek to the enjoy- 
meant of an enlightened audience, if, 
for this night only, pe tier ay 
appears in riella, with- 
out her usual —** A troman- 
dous burst of applause; upon which: 
the maneger, thinking, with the ora- 
tor of rag otk that from the cor. 
diality of the shout, he must kave- 
wawittingly said very 
foolish, subjoined, “I mean, ledies 
and — withous the dress of 
the Jockey, substituting for it a pair 
of white trowsers, kerseymert waist- 
coat, and brown frock, most hend- 
somely lent to her on the shortest 
notice by Mr. Valentine, the walking. 
gentleman.” 

“No no, Bo, nol” “J 
drese,” “cap,” “breeches,” * no, 
no,” “Jockey dress,” was shouted 
from various parts of the house, to-. 
gether with “shame,” robbery,” 
“ give us back our money,” * Jockey 
Upon ay benor, ladies did 

“ Upon my honor, ladies -. 
tlemen, they have not come by the 


have occurred on such a night, is ta mail, and 


me—a—but, ladies and — 


Flat 
“ Little Jockey,” screamed a 
ehild’s sharp voice from the gallery, 
and Pops ised in its owner 
* — of 7 — “ Little 
— o Jockey!” it re- 
peated, growing higher -—-* Little 


— lie, a lie, ——— 

o in — bench wi 
the bandie ender is arm. 

The whole audience rose, and 
there wes a general ory of “ hear- 
him, hear him. Where is he?’ for, 
the pit having risen to a man, Peps 

iaible. Still, unseen, 


lif,” said some; “ Hoist him up,” 


“ Grve that child the breast,” said said others; end, in obedience to 


@ cynic from the pit; and them to 
Mr. ir “ Kde a ús 

“ Sir l e young who was 
40 have had tha honor of eppearin 
before you in the part of Little 
met with a most unlooked- 


Mr. Flat continued: “ As, 
however, the drama of The Little 
Jockey ig not one of those epheme- 
ral modera uctions 


what became a generel wish, a 
oe — feet * i 
stil clinging to the bundle. A gen- 
eral burst of applause . the 
elevation of the gentleman wha had 
given “the lie ” to the manager. 
“ Hear him,” rung through the 
houne. 


“ Ladies and ” said 
Pape, “ causes àre stated for 
the ruin of the legitimate drama ”— 
A loud “Oh” was uttered by the 


ueed audience, followed, howeven by a 


within the meaning of the ect—one 
ef those tailer dfamas dapending 


chatitable “hear him.” Pops con- 


tinued. “ The principal cause is in 





the 
enlig 


le that have become mana- 
: they k no faith with an 
tened public—they ”— 
reeches !” cried an impatient 
hearer. 
“Iam ing to them, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Pops, vehemently. 


selves to the 
every kind of trick they endeavor 
obtain” —— 

“ Breeches!” exclaimed another 
voice, upon which Mr. Wentworth 
Fiat advanced a step, and said— 

u Şir! may I ask what your ora- 
tion may have to do with the dress of 
the Little Jockey—the dress detain- 
ed in London ?” 

“ Bravo, Flat!” was shouted, fol- 
- lowed by a round of applause. 

“Left in London ?” crowed Pope, 
with a malignant laugh. “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hold in my arms 
the complete dress of The Litile 
Jockey, and that y ntleman 
in the gallery can ow I be- 
came of it; and moreover, 
I can, at two days’ notice, produce 
Mr. Nathan’s receipt for the articles, 

— by me for my lawful 


“ Your Bh I!” exclaimed 
voices, and the interest increasing, a 
dead silence ensued. ' 

“ Yes, ladies and 
I put it to 

mothers, hus 
. will i 


ntlemen ; and 
ou, whether as wives, 

and ote 
patronise a manager w to 
. @trengthen his bill, encourages wives 
to elope from their husbands and 
families, and to ap on these 
boards—boards which a Siddons has 


trod, and a Grimaldi has tumbled — 
the men of the town 
could she was assailed with “off, of” 


say no more, but wept copious tears 


_ of gin-and-water. 
”  % infa- 
——— levelled at the head ses 
a or ignifican 
. shaking his hed in kore of tha 
manager. — 
“ Str,” said Flat, in answer to the 
re—and then turning to the au- 
ce—* Ladies and tlemen, 
upon my character as a husband and 
a father this is all a foul—a.wicked 
calumny.” : 


ntlemen ” 
ndle with 
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‘oldest 


‘advanced to 
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coat and sleeves—and here the 
breeches—and—and ”——> 

Pig i at 
the back of the sag Side box, and 
Pops, entwining his about the 
neck of his sup r, ung himself 
forward like a Cupid, and the 
breeches in one the sleeves 
and cap in the other, shook them 
towards the ironmaster, exclaiming, 
“ And there—there is the man who 
has destroyed my peace—there is 
the man who has ensnared my Jo- 
sephine—there is the vile sedu- 
cer i” 

turned like blue and white 
marble at the accusation ; the ladies 
in the box, with a short shriek, in- 
stinctively clutched their clothes, 
and started from him, whilst consi- 
derably more than one voice cried 
out to “ throw him over.” 

Even the presence of the mayor 
failed toallay the virtuous indigna- 
tion of the house. There never was 
such a tumult, Seren E of the 
coun per subsequently assured 
his sh oa “in the memory of the 


obtain a h for Mr. Pig, 
e front of the box, 


the — rushed from the stage ; 
and ina 


her first a in the Little 
Jockey. The lady, with swimming 
the audience, but 


— “no, no” — * horrible ” — and 
other epithets of opprobrium and 
disgust. “A wretch!” — “ Poor, 
dear man,” exclaimed some of the 
ladies, seeing Pope start, and let fall 
the Jockey dress, and clasp his hands 
when the lady —— And well 
he might ; for he not a faith- 
less and truant wife, Josephine Popa 
—but his wife’s most — 
pil, Miss 


g and 
much may be said for man 
many declared that they 
accompanied the 


2 
e 





1 


COn- 
injury he had inflicted 
iss Boss, he tried all in his 


iH 
Fit 


7 
J 


3 
i 
a 
8 
5 
4 


and 

side liko a toy manda 
of entreaty and despair. It 
no use; the audience mis- 


more than all, the Mayor’s box was 
cleared of its inmates, save only Pig, 
who stood manfully . forward. Ali 
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their reluctant husbands and sweet. 
hearts, quitted the house—nearly all 
the ts were extinguished, and 
Miss loud in hysterics. For- 
tunately, the ironmaster occupied 
the box nearest the stage, and vault- 
ing from it at the critical moment, 
caught the falling young lady in his 
arms. His action was met by the 
few bachelors lingering in the p 
and gallery, with loud applause, 
crics of “ bravo,” above which might 
dle-carrier calling « Little Jockey t 

e-carrier calling “ Little Jockey !” 
—* Little Jockey !” á 

“ This is a pretty business,” said 
Cheek to Pops as they returned over 
the fields ; “ you’ve ruined the wo- 
man 29 


“I went by the doe-skins,” said 
Pope. “How was Ito know that 
Josephine had sold her the dress $ 
And Yey yoy didn’t she explain 
how she had forgot to pay her for 


the ladies in the boxes took the hint it, when she sent me the thirty shil- 
set by the Mayoresa—the females lings by her friend the iron- 
in pit and gallery ney tied master ?” 
oa their bonnets, and, followed by 

Cuarrer X. 


A herald, with a silver trumpet, 
shouting in the streets of ——, would 
have failed to convince the denizens 


innocence of Miss Boss. Not only, 
as she pathetically lamented, was 
her character ruined, but her bene- 
fit was blasted. Mr. Pig, the iron- 
master, was injured only in reputa- 
tion ; his ket was invulerable. 
Even the most charitably-disposed, 
canvassing the circumstance, “de- 
clared there must be something in 
it.” Mr. Flat had vainly called upon 
Pops to induce him to give a true 
history of the affair in the county 
pape ; but Pops declared it to be a 

principle of his life to have no- 
thiag to do with editors. “No, no,” 


said he, magnanimously, “people bed 


who can’t live down mistakes, 
ought to die as soon as ible.” 

being inexorable to the en- 
treaty of the manager, Miss Boss 
sought to assail him through his 
friend. 

“I believe, sir,” said the young 
lady, whose name had been announc- 
ed to the astonished Isaac by the 
waiter—*“I believe, sir, I have had 


hs pleasure of meeting you be- 
ore ?” 

Cheek instinctively placed the 
back of his hand to his nose; and 
then, recovering his self-possession, 
replied, “In Parker’s Lane, madam.” 
Miss Boss bowed 


“ Oh, heavens! sir,” exclaimed the 
lady, plunging at once tn medias res— 
“ what isto be done? Save me, sir— 
save me!” 

“ Madam !”’ cried Cheek, retreat- 
ing from the affecting passion of the 
petitioner. 

“Tt isn’t here, sir, as in some 
towns, where such a circumstance 
might be the making of an actress— 
but here a benefit depends upon pri- 
vate character,” and Miss Boss so 


“It’s a great pity,” said the sym- 
pathizing Cheek. . 

“It’s dreadful, sir. But since Mr. 
Pops is so cruelly obstinate—since 
he seems so bent upon my destruc- 
tion—you, who know my inno- 
cence’ —— 

“I, madam!” exclaimed Cheek, 
as if accused of some enormity. 

“You, who know my innocence, 
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will,perhaps, undertake my defenee | 
You will write a hetter—you will 
appeal toa but abused pub- 
lic-—you wiil champion the cause of 
an afflicted, heartbroken woman— 
you will be to me a friend, when all 
—all—all—all”—and Miss Boes be- 
came: inarticulate with emotion, and 
to make her cause stron — 
to faint. Cheek re from her 
approaching weakness ; but, follow- 
ing close, and wringing his hand in 
hers, she feil upon his arm, as the 
door ed, and discovered Mrs. 
. Josephine Pops and Mr. Pig, the 
iroomaster. 

“Very well, ma’am—very well, I 
am satisfied—quite satisfied—I wish 
you joy of your friend, ma’am,” ex- 
claimed Pig, trem bling with pasion. 

“Joseph !” cried Miss Boss, run- 
ning at the ironmaster, who gather- 
ed himself up, and smiled a ghastly 
smile of scorn, “I assure you, I came 
here to seek Mr. Pope, 1” —— 

“I know you did, ma’am,” said the 
wife of Pops, clapping her hands to 
her hips. “I know you did! Yes— 
Ihave discovered it all. He must 
come here to model, forsooth ; and 
you must come here to meet him ; you 
—whose fortune I have made—you, 
to whom I have taught my own by- 
play of Lady Teazle—the pantomime 
of Fenella—the songs of Polly—the 
dance of Letitia Hardy—you, to de- 
stroy the ceof a happy, faithful, 

ntle wife, the mother of four chil- 

n, and who is now”—Mrs. Pops 
could say no more, but leapt at the 
bonnet of her pupil, which, clawing 
off, she then caught Miss Boss by 
the hair, who turning round, fixed 
her hands in the tresses of her as- 
sailant. On this, Pig threw his arms 
around the waist of Miss Boss, and 
Cheek, paying the like attention to 
Mrs. Pops—the women clawed, aud 
the men pulled. Cheek and Mrs. 
Pops had this advantage over their 
opponents ; they weighed more than 
double. Hence, after much unequal 
tugging, Cheeks and Mrs. Pops con- 
ue by their own gravity ; for 
iss Boss, letting go her hold, Cheek 
fell, and still embracing Mrs. Po 
brought her down with him. Nor 
was this all; for the Proprietor, fall- 
ing against a highly-polished maho- 
gany buffet, split the pannel like 
glass—and a large china punch-bowl 
on the top, moved by the concus- 
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sién, fell, and broke into pfeces ow 
his head. At this moment, Tope ao 
landlady, landlord, ead all in- 
mates of tbe house, crowded imto 
the room. What was the horror ef 
the artist to see his wife lying in the 
arms of Cheek, screaming, and tri- 
umphantly waving in her hand the 
ine porplenity ofthe landlord to sce 
t i t to ses 
his —— l—-what the hor 
ror of his wife to behold her broken 
china ! * — to — 
ityi ance at the fair pupi 

— of her wig—bdlushmg, sink- 
ing, swooning under the fiery glances 
of the enlightened ironmaster! We 
think the landlord did not express 
himself too strongly, when he poa 
tively declared that “he woald have 
no such doings in his house !’’ 

Mrs. Pops threw one look at ber 
husband, exelaimed—* Oh, Pops!” 
and adding some words about “ fur- 
ther proof,” words almost unintelli- 
gible from the infirmity of the 
speaker, rushed up stairs into the 
bedroom of her helpmate. “ Where 
—where can I get a constable!” 
cried Miss Boss, resolving to throw 
herself on the laws of her country. 
“Hallo!” exclaimed one of the ser- 
vants, tapping the window, and beck- 
oning to a man at that moment on 
the other side of the way— Hallo,” 
and in a minute the summons was 
answered by the appearance of Gul- 
let. “This young woman,” snid the 
landlord, “ has been shamefully used 
by these people, and”—and here the 
speaker pointed to Pops and Cheek. 

“ My name, sir, is Boss,” said Mar- 

retta to Guilet—*“My name is 
Boss, and I charge”—— 

Gullet looked knowingly at 
and Cheek, and then turning to Mise 
Boss, a little familiarly took up her 
elbow between his finger and thumb, 
and said, “Upon your soul and body 
now, isn’t your name Nancy Daw- 
son 92 


“Boss—Margarette Boss—and 5 
want to swear my life against an in- 
famous woman—oh, sir!” and she 
turned to Pig, who was slinking off, 
“and after all—all—will 

oe me now?” Pig could, for 
e did. 

“ Yes, ’d better come to 
Mr. Mayor,” Ad Gullet, and he pro- 
ceeded to hand the injured woman 
from the room, and she quitted the 
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house, followed by Cheek and 
given into y by the landlord 
r the broken china and damaged 


mahogany. 

The inn last pattonised by Pops 
and the “proprietor” was superior 
to the Silver Stag; indeed, it was 
the head hotel, and as Mr. Cox, when 
he travelled, with a wisdom we can- 
not condemn, always selected such 
an asylum, he was—about half-an- 


hour after the departure of his artist . 


and party for the hali—seated in the 
best room of the Blue Lion. He had 
ordered dinner for two, for the sixty- 
ninth son of the Shah Abbas, alias 
Aaron Leir, travelled with bim. 
Whilst their repast was in prepara- 
tion, their discourse fell upon the 
town, the surrounding country, and 
its many natural and architectural 
Deauties. A pause ensued, and Cox 
looked at his watch. “They are 
— long with the salmon,” said 


“ How long vill it last,” said Aa- 
ron, stirring as from a deep study. 

“Long! that’s as it may be, Aa- 
ton,” said Cox; “1 only hope that 
it will be able to accommodate two.” 

“Vot? is dere another!” asked 
the man with the beard. 

* Why, what do you call yourself? 
I you'll be quite — for 
it?” observed the proprietor of the 
elixir. 

“I! my Got!” said Aaron, and 
for a Jew, turned very pale indeed. 

“Why, what's the matter—don’t 
you like salmon ?” 

“Salm — Oh—hat’— and Aaron 
seemed suddenly illuminated. “ Yes 
—Got help me !—1 vos thinkin’ of 
do gibbet.’ . 

“What! Kemp? Yes; they’ve 
soon had him up. An admirable set 
of irons; and we had a capital view 
of him. I only hope that Pops—Oh ! 
—the dinner.” Thedinner was laid, 
_ and silently consumed. “Not an 
ill-looking fellow,” said Cox, re- 
turning to the gibbet with his wine. 

“Suppose they’d buried him?” 
asked the superficial Aaron, “ vouldn’t 
it been as good as hangin’ him in 
chains ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Cox with 
his characteristic acuteness. “ You 
see, Aaron, it is a very old custom 
to hang men in chains, which is one 
reason of its excellence ; the next is, 
the example it holds out to crime; 
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Pops, the next is, the influence it has upon 


society at large; when a man is bu- 
ried he’s done with; but when he’s 
to be seen at all hours it makes us 
familiar with robbery and murder. 
The boys who by-and-by will play 
at pitch and hustle under Kemp will, 
I have no doubt,.display the great 
utility of a gibbet.” 

“It’s an ugly sight,” said Aaron. 

“Very true—very true; but peo- 

le will get used to ìt ;” and by-and- 

y think nothing ugly in ft ;” and by 
such close consistent reasoning did 
Cox speak on the side of the gibbet. 
«They say Kemp begun by robbery 
—by-the-by, I had almost forgotten 
that wicked slut Eleanor. ho’d 
have thought itt However, as busi- 
ness has called me through the town 
here, I can see how Pops is going 
on, and”—at this moment the land- 
lord entered with the newspaper, 
ahd Cox questioning him about the 
visitors to the town, discovered that 
Pops and Cherk had but a short 
time since quitted the Blue Lion for 
the Mayor. Cox was a man of de- 
cision, and, rising from the table, he 
desired Aaron to follow him. They 
were about to quit the inn when they 
met, at the very door-step, the poor 
orphan —— by Pops. She had 
fotlowed him from London, having 
been harshly treated by Josephine, 
of whom she had cause to com- 
plain. When the poor girl saw Aa- 
ron, she uttered a shriek, and cov- 
ering her face with her hands, turned 
from the door. 

“ Eleanor!” said Cox, “girl— 
what brought you here t’—he add- 
ed sternly, *I wish we hadn’t met.” 
*I-I couldn’t stay in London, 
sir—I—I came to find my father, 
for so she used to call honest little 
Michael. 

“ You'll find him if you come with 
me,” said Cox, “I am going to him.” 
The girl, avoiding the glance of the 
Jew, followed Cox in silence. They 
soon reached the hall, and were 
ushered before Mr. Mace, at the mo- 
ment listening to a pathetic address 
by Pops, who was counsel for his 
wife against Miss Boss. 

“Father—father,” cried the girl, 
unable to contain herself, and run- 
ning and embracing him. 

What! Nelly—dear little Nelly,” 
cried Pops, kissing her again and 
again with a loud smack, in defiance 


of the Mayor, who.continued to cry 
“ silence in the court.” 

“Yes—any body before his own 
flesh and blood ;” said Mrs. Pope, 
looking on disdainfully at the caress- 
es of Pops, who, however, returned 
to the defence of his aie pisaan g 
with such pathos, that Mr. Mace 
called the whole party a pack of 
fools, and desired them to behave 
better for the future. The damaged 
—— and broken china were to 
be settled in private with the land- 
lord. The party were about to re- 
tire, when Mr. Cox—whose sudden 
appearance had sufficiently surpris- 

his servants present—stood forth 
and that the girl might be 


“ Eleanor?” asked Pops, with 
wondering eyes. “ What for?” 

“For robbery !” answered Cox. 

“ Robbery,” shrieked the girl, and 
fell as motionless upon the , as 
though a bullet had struck her heart. 

« Ellen—Nell—if this be true—no 
it isn’t—and yet—oh, Lord! oh, 
Lord! if it should”—exclaimed Mi- 
chael, and he turned a ghastly white, 
and his teeth chattered. 

“She has robbed that gentleman,” 
pointing to Cheek, “ in whose ser- 
vice 2 was employed, of twenty 

q”? 


“She!” cried the astounded 
Cheek ; “ Not of a single penny.” 

“Mr. Cheek, you are not aware 
that the strong-chest has been o 
ed—the money taken out—and, as 
you here perceive—the thief de- 
cam 4 — — 

“ Nelly—Nelly—speak—say it’s a 
lie—tell me—one word ar a lie 
—or my heart will break,” and tears 
rolled down the cheeks of Micha- 
el. “You hear what they say, Nell ! 

call you thief !—Is it true! 
Is it true ?” 

“ No, Par ae o looks — 
upon me, no!” an poor. gi 
her hair from her eyes, wiped Fer 
tears, and turning her head to meet 
the glance of Cox, stood silent and 
erect to hear him, | 

Cox, though evidently affected by 
the situation of the girl, and some- 
what by the dignity with 
which she met ch stated 
that, as the friend of Mr. Cheo » he 
had some interest in 


the — 
that Aaron, his servant, ned pr aak Aa tion 


alarm of the theft and robbery, the 
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box veing found on the premises, 
robbed of its contents—that Eleanor 
alone had free access to it—and that 
before the theft was discovered she 
had secretly quitted London, and 
had been apprehended as a fugitive 
but a few minutes since. Mrs. Pops, 
n for her eviden 
stated that Eleanor had ret 
home one evening apparently in 
great agitation—that the same even- 
ing she had left the house, and that 
she had heard no more of her until 
the present meeting; she herself 
being induced to quit London in 
consequence of the “scandalous 
business” between her husband and 
her ungrateful pupil. Poor Eleanor 
heard all this with the face of death ; 
but when Aaron was required to 
ive his testimony, sobbing violently, 

e fell upon the neck of Mich 
The Jew gave his evidence, never 
halting for a word: swore to his 
finding the open chest, and to ‘his 
immediate communication of the 
fact to Mr. Cox. 

“And now, my little girl” said 
Mace, softened by her piteous wail- 
ing—“ now, my little girl, what have 
you to ag NE 
. “Qh, ! oh, Lord!” ejaculat- 
— “Now, Nelly—dear 

1”? 

“Pam innocent, sir,” said Elea- 
nor; “if I do not speak the truth, 
may I fall dead before you.” 

“But why — why,” asked the 
Mayor, “did you quit London ?” 

turned 


eanor to answer. She 
was about to when her e 
met the eye of Aaron; her throat 


and face were dyed scarlet, and she 
exclaimed convulsively, her clench- 
ed hands directed towards the Jew, 
“ He knows—ke knows!” 

Aaron meekly answered that he 
knew nothiag—he had told all, upon 
his conscience ; and sorry he was to 
hla to do it, but he had told - 


“Then you positively charge this 
young creature with” thefts. av 
would have me send her to jail ? 
Eleanor clung to Michael, stifling 
her sobs; the tears down 
Michael’s face; Mrs. Pops became 
softened—Miss Boss wept—the iron- 
master’s eyes twinkled—and Cheek 
tried to cough down his rising emo- 


“ What am I to do?” exclaimed 
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the watery Mayor, in t lex- 
ity, his sympathies fighting hard for 
ds coed fg 

“ There’s some mistake — there 
must be some mistake,” cried Pope. 
“Only let me get to London—give 
me time, your worship, for the sake 
of my poor Nelly : an orphan, sir— 
@ poor orphan—a thing without a 


friend in the world except myself— 
| apare full of ess—a help- 
lamb, left in this hard world to 


—to—time, sir! for the loye of God, 
ir, time!’ and Michael hugged 
ho gini ia his amu: —— 

embraced her too, and cri 


If the charge is persisted in,” 
said Mace, “I have but one course; 
» we will have another ex- 
amination to-morrow.” 
“And Nelly—you wouldn't put 
her in a jail till—I tell you, sir, 
oud * the dear child,” cried 


hae 
“ What security can I have that 
“I'll be bound in all my farm for 


her,” said a fine y yeoman pres- 
ent—“I will, ind Mr. Mayor; 
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for I’m sure she’s as innocent as any 


nnie 

“ Well—I—Gullet, let your wife 

take care of her for to-night. Mind, 

I hold you answerable for her ap- 
rance to-morrow. I am afraid 
straining a little—but really she 


Poor g! 
somewhere,” said the young farm- 


“There is—there is,” cried Mi- 
chael; “God bless you, sir, Tor your 

thoughts of my poor elly. 

here now, Joe” —and Pops 

dressed his wife—“go with her— 
comfort her—talk to her, and Pll 
see you by-and-by.” Eleanor was 
accompanied to the constable’s house 
by Mrs. Pops; Cox retired with 
Aaron to his inn, informing Cheek 
and Michael that he wished to give 
them audience there; and the iron- 
master offered Miss Hoss his arm to 
the street. 


Cuarriz XI. 


“Mr. pray stay a minute— 
and, Sandford,” and the Mayor ad- 
don : The ate 
t you go. i 
is not sour de ter? g 
. y add 
“Poor heart! no!” said Pops; 
“but I don’t know if she isn’t some- 
— Mag uhar Pal 
some of us are sent roughly enoug 
into this world, and hl h 
——— a 
“ You Knew the parents 
girl,” said the farmer. 
“I knew her father, poor fellow! 
You see, it was all on a matter of 


“Pray tell us, sir,” said Sandford, 
“from whence she comes! I pl 
my secrecy; and my friend, . 

yor, can be as close as the grave. 
Who is she ?” . 

“About thirteen years BBO I was 
sent to a man condemned to die. 
He had done that which perhaps de- 
serves death ; though, for my part, I 
think death for him who dies hardly 
a] aras et a 

snugly put to out o 
trouble about us? No,sir; the pun- 
ishment is upon the poor souls who 
stand broken-h at the grave, 
not upon him sleeping soundly at the 


business, and J—but it is rather a se- bottom 


cret. Poor heart! she couldn’t help 
it, and I’ve never let her know who 
was her father.” 

“And why not?” asked Mace. 

“ Because, sir, I think it would kill 
er. I’m sure she’s such a gentle, 
igh-minded thing, that she’d pine 

and waste away with the knowledge 
Piper feel the open — 
oy ah heart world beats 


` 99 


with : 


“But the girl—Eleanor?” asked 
the farmer. 

“I tell you, I went to her father 
on business. He had been a thriv- 
ing —they. said, an honest man. 
Weil, troubles fell like rain upon 
him: he was cheated, robbed where 
he had placed most confidence—he 
was turned out of house and home 
—lost his wife—took to loose com- 


pany—fell from step to step—and, 
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at last, in a night fray, a man was 
. killed. Eleanor’s father was”— 
“A murderer!” exclaimed Sand- 
' ford, with irrepressible horror—“ the 
father of that girl a”— 

“Even so, sir—I shall never for- 
get the first time I saw him. It was 
a beautiful summer’s night, and he 
was seated in a bench in the court- 
yard. There were still the remains 
of better days in his face. He sat 
in his frieze jacket and Jeather cap, 


with his arms crossed, looking down 
u a child—it was Eleanor—seat- 
at his feet. She was about 


three years old, no more; and so 
beautiful, so innocent—she looked, L 
may say,a piece of holiness, ay, a 
bit of religion new from God! It 
was an awful thing to see that child 
in a place for felons. A little angel 
playing in the furnace! There sat 
the baby at the feet of its dying 
ther ; and there, turning up its 
blessed little face to the face of the 
murderer, it struck its toy—a doll 
' given to it by the keepers wife— 
against the fetters of its father, and 
smiled, and laughed, and crowed at 
the ringing music. The sound went 
into my heart like a sword—I was 
sick, and reeled again.” | 
“ — we ea man,” ed the 
youn mer, his lips trembling at 
the [ciro of the artist. oo 
“ He looked down upon the child, 
and the color of his. face turned 
with the agony of his soul. For 
some time his lips moved, but I 
could hear no voice. At last I heard 
bim— Yes, Nelly, yes—they’H hang 
your father ; and you will go to the 
workhouse—and you will be flun 
like a weed into the world—ani 
you will grow beautiful as your own 
lessed mother; and hi will be 
wronged, betrayed ; made a thing of 
shame; and life will be to you a 


misery ; and you will curse the hour . 


of your birth, and you will curse the 
er that: begot you, and you will 


lie down in wretchedness and pray his 


for death, and death will not fin 
you. Oh, God! Oh, God! who will 
protect you.’ ” 

“Poor wretch,” cried Sandford, 
wee ing. 
that night litle Nelly slept wie 

e Ne t with m 
child. © We have Pad A 
then, and if sometimes their share 
of bread and butter has been less 
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tired early 


ree since 
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because divided among five, I think 

the little has done them as much 
ood as if it had been more. And 
elly—a thief! oh, Mr. Mayor !” 

Mace m his eyes swimming in 
tears. “ Well—well,” he contrived 
ta s —“we must see—to-mor- 
row,’ and P broken-hearted, 
quitted the hall Sandford walking 
home with the Mayor, resolved to 
delay his departure from the town 
until, as he said, “right was done to 
that poor — 

Michael bent his way towards the 
Blue Lion, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Cox, to whom, after some 
talk, he privately showed the result of 
his mission, in the portrait of Kemp, 
—— noci restored on the in- 

ury com upon it by tħe 
of ihe original. It was tittle avail 
however, that Cox flattered the cun- 
ning of the artist: his professional 
te e was, for the time, dead; killed 

y the sorrow he felt for his dear 
little Nell. It was remarkable that 
Leir did nat show himself, but re- 
to bed; assuring the 
waiter that the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, with the anxiety he suffered on 
account of the girlk—and whe could 
think that such an innocent-lookin 
thing could be a thief 1—-disposed, 
him for nothing but his bed. Cox, 
softened by the concern of Michael,. 
bitterly regretted the part he had 
taken in the business. “ However,. 
let the worst come to the worst,. 
Michael,” said the man of the elixir, 
“we can quash the evidence, and so. 
she’s sure to be acquitted.” 

“ Acquitted ; and in that way! no,. 
sir—no; ag you have gone so far, as. 
you have c her before the 
whole world—before the world you 
shall try to prove it—and then, if 
you fail—the Lord forgive you, Mr. 
Cox, for your ution of my 
poor orphan!” Michael was deaf to 
the remonstrances of his employer, 
and — the room supperless for 


“You can’t sleep in your old 
oe to-night, sir,” said the 
chambermaid ; and she proceeded 
to inform Pops, that after the tumult 
of the morning, new company had 
arrived, and his room was occupied. 
“But there was a double-bedded 
room where, for one night, be might 
be accommodated.” Pops was in no 
humor to contest a point which at 
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ordinary times would have raised 
his soul of fire; therefore saying 
nothing, but drawing a heavy si 
he followed the chambermuid to 
double-bedded room. With a dum- 
fe jay ee heart Pops went to bed, where 
— and fro, worn and 
state Cheek visited 
id SE the door with extreme 
caution. He came with words of 
comfort on his tongue, and a glasi 
of brandy and water in his hand. 
“Are you awake, Michael?” said 


see do I could sleep?" 


mee 1 you coment and sol woul 
ne os you em and Te to 
— ae and Isaac 

beside . 


drink- 
ing,” ead Michael, pee K took the 


“ Right, —— isn’t,” and 
Isaac received the empty glass, 
which he replenished from a 

brought with him. 
= ——— it’s no use weeping— 

—— shall find water in the 


—— in * corner,” replied 
— —*2 the al 
“ this is no time for drinking. It’s a & 


hard thing to suspect a man, but I’m 
quite Gertain that that Jew I a won: 
strous thief.” 


“ As you say, Isaac, its hard— 
hard to have an uncharitable 
nion, but as sure as I lie in this bed 
saa ain.” 


t 
— girl—that’s one —e the 


ales 


, an 
sighed and drank — 
goes,” cried Isaac, 
of a philosopher 
“a blot or, two doesn’t make us us all 
black. And if— who the devil’s 
that !” asked Cheek, hearing snores 
proceeding from the other bed. 
“Hush !” and Pops raised himeelf 
up“ the candle--look ?” 
-Cheek took the candle, 
crossed the robm; | 
curtains—started 


and s0 
cooked trough 
the back-—set 


Isaac Cheek; the “ Man of. Waz.” 


igh, 


he clothes. His face was bathed 
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candle down again—took the extin- 
isher—dropt in on the — 

himself i in the ere — 

his arm—and 

the Jew !” 

— the girl never told me 

“Hush! Oh, Michael, now he’s 
asleep you can’t think what a thief 
he looks.” 

“ Are you sure he’s asleep,” asked 
Pops. “Are you sure’—again the 
Jew snored, and began to mutter. 

“Td give a penny,” said Michael, 
“for A into his brain.” 

— are say it’s a show that 

ote, worth the money—though, 
when all’s said, I dare say there's 
few of us would like to let our 
neighbor have a look.” 

“It’s no use—fight as you vill— 
I vill have you,” muttered Aaron. 

“ Silence, Isanc—the devil's talk- 
ing in him.” 

“Damn thé key—it von’t fit,” 
— the dreamer. 

beh dite hear that?” cried Po 
nearly breathless with anxiety. “Oh 
food lzebub, a little more—only a 


u ilies 


“ On twent — — 
twenty ae nd —— 
sleep. “Ha! ha! 


you — — 
who'll believe you?’ 

“ Isaac, do you hear that? Do you 
hear?” Michael looked about the 
room—for the moon shone glorious- 
ly through the window,—and her 


ceived that Isaac was gone. 
chael immediately got out of bed, 
and approached of the Jew, 


“ J'l] make him — or I'll dig it 
gut of his throat with my nails,” 
mumbled Pops, as he walked on tip- 
toe towards the sleeper. He fi 
curtains apart, and shrunk bac 
at sight of the Jew; his face was so 
con —and his hands fixed, like 
the hands ofa drowning man, in the 
in 
sweat—his tongue ked in his 
mouth—and ‘his whole body heaved 
wW ‘as if a burning poison 
— in his veins. The 

spot: 


fixed Michael tot 
for a moment a touch of compassion 
visited his heart, and he moved to 
wake the dreamer from. the bed of 
hell on which he suffered,—and then 
ichael thought of the podor 'orphan, 
npe 
“ Only twenty—vell—she did it— 
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I'll swear she did it”—cried the Jew ; 
and Michael, like a roused tiger, was 
about to leap upon his breast, when 


he heard the door open behind him, 


and looking, saw Isaac and Cox ap- 

ar. “Pil swear she did it,” re- 
peated Aaron, as they entered the 
room, and Michael and Cox ex- 
changed looks—after a pause, Mi- 
chael quitted the bed, and joined 
the listeners. “Have you heard 


enough?” said he exultingly to 
Cox 


“And they hanged him for itt 
And he began with thieving—look— 
see how he swings round to me— 
no, no—I can’t stand it—hark, how 
the irons creak! Hark! hark !”— 
and the dreamer fought in the bed 
as if possessed; and then, by de- 

_ became less violent, and at 
ength, with a long-drawn | sigh, 
awoke. The next instant, he utter- 
ed a piercing shriek, and leap up in 
his bed, and roared like a maniac. 
“ See—he’s there—he follows me— 
his whole face laughs at me! mercy ! 
mercy ! I’m de thief! my God! my 
God! mercy !” . 

The hearers ran to the bed, and 
found the Jew in a state of insensi- 
bility. He. lay like stone upon the 
pillow—his teeth set, and his hands 
clenched. The landlord, for he had 
been brought to the door hy Cheek, 
turned from the bed in the direction 
of an opposite table, when he gave a 
loud seream, and crying “Kemp! 
Kemp !” fell upon.the floor. The ħor- 
ror of the landlord accounted for the 


t 


the courtship, but certain it is, that in 
time she became the wife of Richard 
Sandford, a flourishing farmer. And 
iee it may be asked, befell Miss 


of the. ladies ). Did she 
marry. ig, the ironmaster? No: but 


Isaac Cheek ; the“ Man of Wax.” Chap. XII. 


+} e would fain. 
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last ravings of the Jew, who, waking, 
beheld on the table the wax head ot 
Kemp, finished to the life, placed 
there by the artist before he went to 
, and coming out in terrible 
in t. The 


the moonkigh 
thrown over it, had been accident- 
ally removed by Isaae in his search 
for the water-jug. The landlord 
was taken down stairs; and by the 
advice of Cox, the door was locked 
upon the Jew. . 

Popa would, at the instant, have 
run to the mayor, but was overruled 
by the authority of Cox, who insisted 
that the business sbould be deferred 
until the morning: ‘Phe morning 
came, and Pops ran to Gullet, the 
constable, to come and take into cus- 
tody Aaron the Jew. 

“ Why,. you see,” said Gullet, 
“he’s got a little the start of us—for 
he. was seen two hours ago on the 

of the — coach.” 

he information of Gullet was 
perfectly true. On coming to him- 
self, Aaron, either amitten by cem- 
punction, or half conscious of the 
revealings of the past night, lowered 
himself from the window into the 
street, and made his escape. His 
destined victim—she had repetled 
his offered villany in a way that left 
him nothing but the savage hope of 
anche. her good name—was re- 
stored to the arms of Michael, well-. 
nigh mad with joy at her deliver- 
ance, and wholly wild at the eseape 
of the Jew. 


Cuar. XH. 


as an “illustrious player,” with a 
highly-finished engraving of Mar- 

retta. And did the gentle Boss 
ive and die unnoticed? No: she 
married Isaac Cheek: it will be 
remembered that on his first inter- 
view he was seriously struck by her : 
he had the bruise for a week. The 
marriage was a most Happy one; 
chiefly, as Michael. would say, bo- 
cause the — began at the 

ichael, a 


he died, leaving her a very pretty pro rend. For ssisted 

annuity : Nay, more, he dedicated to by Sandford, became the whole -and 

her his second edition of the History sole of the property ; and, 
the Origin and. Progress of Crib. to the great grief of. many historical 

— su g his dedication to painters, is making a rapid’ fortune 

the first to an officer’s widow, as.a “man of wax. 

and supplanting the widow’s portrait. 
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SUMMER SKETCHES BY DELTA. 


No. I. 


LOVE, MUSIC, AND MOONLIGHT. 


1. 


*T was on a balmy eve of June, 

While softly gleamed the rising moon 
Above a pillowing cloud, whose snow 
Seemed bathed in that celestial glow— 
All sounds of earth and air were mute, 
When first I heard thy silvery lute ; 
Bright was the eve, and blest the hour 
When first I saw thee, beauty’s flower. — 


Il. 


The calm, the scene, the fairy tone— 

Into my thoughts like light have gone ; 
Entranced lay earth ; the stars around 
Blue heaven seemed twinkling to the sound 
As floated far the notes along, 

The blackbird hushed his evening song ; 
The — stream and rippling sea 
Grew still, and listened, envying thee. 


m. 
Oh what an ecstasy, that night, 
Kind fate bestowed to — and sight— 
The sight was what we meet, perchance, 
Only in page of old romance ; 
The sound was like the lovelorn breeze,’ 
That steals at night to woo the trees ; 
And, mingling, both made poor earth seem 
Not man’s abode, but fancy’s dream. 


Iv. 
There beauty’s circling zone subdued 
The spirit to love's melting mood ; 
The radiant and the rare combined 
Of sin and grief the sense to blind ; 
No gloomy doubts or dreams oppressed. 
The bright elysium of the breast ; 
And off tlew sorrow, like the grey 
Of twilight from the glance of day ! 


V. 
Floated the elfin music fine 
Through network of the eglantine, 
While moonbeams pierced the leaves between 
To see thee—and to make thee seen ; 
And there thou stood’st, all glowing bright 
With alabaster brow of light, 
As ’twere an angel come to see 
What thing a world like ours can be! 
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THE RADGIOW. 


Foreboding — —* 


Dim was the —— profound 
Quivored the apena w gins the big hot 
Commixed began to patter round: 


—— spirit of the worm was raised 
the forehead of the cloud, 

Waiting hia ng his eck, —*— lightnings blaned, 

the rolling thunders long and lend. 


Earth, answerin ‘60 the ebadowy hues abode, 
In sombre loneliness was overcast ; 


—— a e 


Aten like young day, when born of smiled. 


v. 
Like armies from a battle field, the mass 
Of scattered clouds dispersed, and a a — 
Upon the lake, whose bosom shone like gerc 
pon: me wild-flowers eee out their balm. 


arise tanmoil 
Above the sea the sun was shining fair ; 

I gazed and gazed, then turned me to the east, 
And lo! the rainbow in its pride was there! 


vu. 
As shone that arch, reflected in the sea 
White with commotion in the recent strifp, 
I thought of thee, beloved, I thought of thee, 
The sunbow mid the tempests.of my life. 


Mid blasts and clouds thes sun withdraws his form, 
And leaves the world to desolation’s blight ; 
The rainbow heralds the departing storm, 
But thou endurest it—for ever bright ! 


No. III. 
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Summer Sketches by Delta. No. IIT. 978. 


I rest alone and fix mine eye, 

With feelings of sublime delight, 
On Time’s resplendent galaxy, 

The arch of night. 

How awful is the might of Him, 

Who stretched the from pole to ! 
And breathed through c waste dim, 

Creation’s living soul! . 

A thousand worlds are round, 

And thousands more sight can trace 
Revolve throughout the vast profound, 
Then what is man? It ill 

That such should hear or heed the prayer— 


— of the worm that site 
ithin tho scernor’s chair! 


Declaimin g to hisisland shores ; 
And wails the lonely water-bird, 

From — marshy moors. 
This is realm of de; 

A season, and a scene for thought, 


The paradise of life. 
feign, who tell us, wealth can strike 
In to the thornless paths of bliss ; 
Alas! its best is Judas-like. 
To sell us with a kiss. 


Im. 
Ambition is a gilded toy, 
A baited hook, a trap of guile ; 
Alluring only to destray, 
And mocking with a smile. 
Alas! for what hath youth exchanged, 
The garden. of its vernal prime ? 


Doth Friendship quaff from bowl more deep = 
Bathes hope in more delightful streams : 

Comes love to charm the pillowed sleep 
With brighter, holier dreams ł 

Alas! the ship of life is steered 
More boldly to the central main,. 

Only to cope with tem feared— 
Lightning, and wind, and rain! 

Around lurks shi : hidden rocks 
Beneath the bi rs lie: 

Death threatens in the breaker’s shocks 
And thunder-cloven sky ! 


Iv. 
Hearken to Truth. Though joys remain, 
And friends unchanged and faithful proves— 
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To 
vI. 
Stars! far above that twinkling roil,— 
so resplendent, yet serene,— 
Ye look (ah! how unlike the aoul) 


— 
e 

Oren what hath waned a ig 

Phe faces that we see no more ; 
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once hath been no more can be— 
void, *tis visionary all ; 

‘The past hath jomed eternity— 

Tt comes not at the call. 

No !—worldly thoughts, and selfish 
Have banished Truth, to rule instead ; 
We, dazzled by a meteor-blaze, 


ring-bloom of the heart was shed ; 
fom Nature’s face, though fair, 
To muse upon the dead ! 


There is an ecstacy in thought, j 





LOST INNOCENCE. 


A stazrive babe into my bands was given, 

—— i purs ealth ; and bright, and warm 

With dear new life. Well cradled on my arm 

It slept serene, the delicate bloom of sleep 

All the ripe rounded cheek with the tint of heaven 

Suffusing. Oferthe place n to creep 

Stillness, that was not broken but to hear 

The sweet low measure of that precious song, 

That poureth such rich comfort in the ear, 

Of the low bending mother, and her fear 

Persuadeth to remit—all the night long 

Watching in sickness. On the little. breast 

—— — arm send ful curling hand 
xu repose, 

And wih the little bosom fell and rose— 

The other with meek action upward went, 

Whereof one finger, pointing from the rest, 

On the plump li e pouting lips, was prest~= 

T pe pouting all — — 

ressing so, appeared as it e 

Much need of silener, and bid understand 

That such a pretty slumber might demand 

With no rude sound to be untimely broke. 


So couched the rosy sleeper, and a glow 
Of loveliness on all around did throw, 
That of such beauty had I never dreamed ; 
So recent from the bands of God it seemed, 
And such a grace, and such a modesty, 
And such a gift of heavenly purity 
Endued it sleeping. ‘Holy wasthe calm. Then 1, 
Waving a blessing o’er that lowly head, 
“Great Lord, thous’t given us much,” I — 
— Veit thy creatures noble gifts and fair, 
Honor, wer, and bright intelligence,— 
Yet sure with Innocence can none compare ; 
All, all is wanting—wahting innocence. — 
‘Ob, to thy wisdom if it seemeth best, 
‘Then leave us Innocence—and take the rest.” 
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CHLORIS ASLEEP. 


But courting and manœuvre 


1. 
As Chloris lay asleeping And all could never move her 


Boneath a willow weeping, From that sweet repose. 
Whose leaves did vio in keeping | 
Pert Pheebus from her face, . 3. 
Young Zephyr,—as I ween, Then a gay little brook, 
Impatient for that scene,— Running by, courage took, 
Came trembling in between, And he filled all the nook 
And rustled in the place. With his amorous voice, 
But when the nymph he saw, And in tones low and sweet 
O’ercome with secret awe, He began her to greet, 
He whey Png did withdraw And in flowing at her feet 
Behind the trees again, Vow’d ever to rejoice. 
And there, the boughs among, From afar in the glade, 
With reverential song Echo sent him, he said, 


To arouse the sweet maid 


Of sighs and murmurs, lon 
i! From that long long rest, 


ent uttering all his pain. 


But ing and manœuvre For since Chloris slept on 
And all d never move her Her music was all gone, 
From that sweet repose. And lost was the tone 
She had aye lov’d best. 
2. But flattery and manœuvre, 

Then burnt the jealous sun And all could never move her 
At seeing what was done, From that sweet repose. 
And quickly he begun 

To wrestle with the shade, 4. | 
And he watch’d every chance Then blossom was in love, 
Like a hero of romance, . Looking down from above :=- 
With his beam for a lance, — it he strove, 

Till a passage so he made. - But was vanquish’d soon ; 
And though a moment more For the charm it increas’d, 
And the happy time was o’er, Till at last quite opprest, 

And the branches as before He sunk on her breast 


Veil’d her beauty from his sight, In a rapturous swoon. 
Yet did he swiftly reach her, But — and manœuvre 
And he kiss’d the lovely creature, And all could never move her 
And ran o’er every feature From that sweet repose. 

In a tremor of delight. 7 


5. 
But as Chloris lay asleeping 
Beneath the willow weeping, 
Young Ctesiphon was creeping 
All gently to the place ;— 
For a spirit that day 
Had told him where she lay, 
And love led the way 
With a stealthy pace. 
Then, Brook, give over feigning, 
And, Zephyr, leave complaining, 
And, Sun, no more be straining 
For a kiss from without ; 
And you, saucy blossom, 
Come, leave my Chloris bosom ;— 
But your leaves, ye trees,—dispose ’em 
In curtains round about. 
So may the gods approve her, 
Only Ctesiphon could move her 
From that sweet repose. 
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. THE WAR OF SPARTACUS. 


A HISTORICAL EPISODE. 


WE — vase ae S org 
episodical fragment of history chie 
from the works of Plutarch, Lavy. 
and Sallust. The hero of it is per- 
baps less known than any character 
really so distinguished of 
times. He was one of those who, 
failing of final success, lose the ma- 
jor part of the glory of their sepa- 
rate and astonishing advances to- 
wards it. Asan escaped rebel slave, 
gathering around himself other 

ves and objects of the most des- 
pised condition, and daring to brave 
the majesty of the republic of Rome, 
he was regarded by the Roman au- 
thorities, people, and historians, with 
the utmost contempt. His successes, 
arisiog partly therefrom, but princi- 
pally from the great qualities he 

and displayed of perfect 
prudence and hardihood, extorted, 
it is true, for a while, admiration 
from terror. Butthe interval during 
which this lasted was too short to 
insure its fair transmission to the 
of histary. The exploits of 
Bpartacus are consequently smother- 
up in the Roman annals; and it 
is only here and there that we get 
limpses, unwillingly imparted, of 
Éis real greatness. Except to a stu- 
dent of history, his name, as a hero, 
is hardly familiar. We think, 
therefore, that a brief notice of his 
life and career will be acceptable to 
our readers. Certainly the bare and 
meagre recital of his achievements, 
all that the historians above named 
enabie us to furnish, shows him to 
have been a very great man. From 
a gladiator and runaway slave, he 
started at once into a consummate 
neral. We see in every one of 
is great deeds that it was not to 
fortune but to conduct he owed his 
successes. All his actions seemed 
to belie his origin. Instead cf be- 
Com pg a renowned robber, as might 
have been expected from his pre- 
vious condition, he erected himself 
from the very commencement of 
his enterprises, and with means the 
most ridiculously insignificant, into 
the antagonist of the power of 
Bome. t he designed gives 
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us even a nobler conception of his 
vaulting mind than what he ac- 
complished ; and he exhibited par- 
ticularly this mark of heroic supe- 
riority, viz.: that victory the most 
dazzling never disturbed the so- 
briety of his judgment, or made 
him relinquish, for transient tri- 
umphs; projects more difficult, in 
which lasting results could alone 
have been established. We ma 
almost say, that in the following 
sketch we have disinterred a most 
remarkable character. There is 
displayed in it, we imagine, some- 
thing of Wat Tyler and somethi 
of Napoleon, but the traits whic 
most offend and revolt us in the two 
last named worthies, are not appa- 
rent in the Greek hero. We regret 
only that we have been able to do 
litle more than follow the mere 
series of events.of which he was the 
grand evoker. The picturesque and 
romance of his life are left nearly, 
if not ‘altogether, to the imagina- 
tion. We give, however, the crude 
materials for high-wrought fancy to 
deal with, and to mould and to 
build up into splendid historic fic- 
tion 


Spartacus, the hero of one of the 
moet stirring episodes in Roman his- 
tory, was a man of low origin; he 
belonged to a family of shepherds ; 
he was born in Spartica, a little 
bourg of Thrace, from which place 
he has taken his name. The quali- 
ties he p were so heroic, 
that Plutarch declares he should be 
regarded rather as a true Greek than 
as a barbarian. According to the 
account of Ceecilius, in his history 
of the servile war, 8 cus was 
taken prisoner, brought to Rome, 
and sold for a slave in the year of 
the city 670. He remained, not, 
however, long in this condition; he 
undertook not only to set himself 
free, but to break the chains of the 
slaves, his companions. And he 
succeeded. As an incitement to his 
difficult enterprise, it is said, that he 
recollected a circumstance which 
had happened him in his boyhood 
in his own country, from which his 
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wife, who was skilled in divination, 
had prophesied to him success in 
all his undertakings. Whilst sleep- 
ing one day in the sun, a serpent 
had twined itself about his neck, 
and, waving its flaunting crest over 
his head, had glided away without 
doing him any harm. Being free, 
he became a soldier, but was after- 
wards retaken and sold for a gladia- 
tor. He now became perfect in ath- 
letic exercises, me in Sat Apidae in 
magnanimity, in wily courage. 
Escaping a second time, he took 
with fin seventy of his companions, 
and was by the consent of all 

their captain. This band first armed 
themselves from a public cook-shop 
with spits and other culinary wea- 
pons; they afterwards fell in with 
some waggon loads of gladiators, 
which they took, and thus provided 
themselves with swords and shields ; 
finally they overcame a small body 
of military, so became more perfect- 
ly equipped. They were soon join- 
ed by other fugitives and adventur- 
ous mountaineers, and amounted in 
number to more than two hundred. 
The Pretor, Claudius Pulcher, was 
sent with three thousand. men to ex- 
tirpate this horde, as it was a 
of robbers. But ad 
never, even from the beginning, en- 
tertained an idea of assuming a bri- 
gand character. His views were 
more loftily ambitious. Instead of 
fleeing from the formidable armed 
force sent against him, he prepared 
4o resist and overcome it. He took 
post for this pu on the precipi- 
tous steeps of Mount Vesuvius, of 
which the fires were then thought to 
be burnt out, where he could not be 
attacked but MER disadvan- 
tage. Claudius Pulcher, on arriv- 
ing before this strong position, re- 
solved to risk no action till the 
enemy—driven down by hunger— 
should descend to the plain—and 
he pitched his camp at the foot of 
the mountain. cus watched 
his a x 8 oo A ime 
knowin e impossibility o 

holding out where he wan hie resoly- 
ed to take advantage of the Roman 


neral’s manifest contempt of him- the 


self and his followers. For this pur- 
pose he had a quantity of the sup- 
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plest vine branches cut, and by twist- 
ing and uniting these together, a 
species of rope was formed, by 
which, in the dead of the night, he 
and his men let themselves, without 
noise, down into one of the amplest 
hollows at the mountain’s base. The 
Amp of Claudius Pulcher was sleep- 
ing in security when this bold band 
fell upon it, destroyed and dispersed 
it utterly, and got possession of all 
its arms and baggage. Three thou- 
sand men were thus scattered or 
perished, by the nocturnal onset of 
a little more than two hundred es- 
caped slaves. From this moment 
the name of Spartacus spread 
rough Italy. The discontented 
and the oppressed crowded from ali 
quarters to his standard. He hesi- 
tated then not a moment in assum- 
ing the character of the champion 
of liberty, and issued a proclama- 
tion,* of which the following are 
some of the kindling sentiments. 
“What is easier,” it said, “ than 
to ra, ag and crush cowards, ener- 
vated by opulence and by pleasure, 
wretches, who know nothing but to 
quarrel and strive among themselves 
about their luxuries. rs anà 
sacrilegious! the golden cups of 
their drunken revels belong rightly 
and solely to the altars of the gods. 
In our blind and shameful submis- 
sion ee ee Let us re- 
sume this day the superiority which 
is ours. Consider the multitudes who 
in chains, as we have groaned ; 
ise the riches which are the 
glory of our and which alone 
make them look dreadful whilst they 
are contemptible. Rise up! brave 
comrades, without delay or delibera- 
is cowardice. "i dependa upon. you 
cowa : pends upon 
to deliver your country from rit 
pressors; and the land belongs, by 
right, to the most fearless.” 
Such words an illusive 
= which they have not yot lost. 
e effect of the proclamation was, 
that ten thousand combatants, in the 
pao of one month, were added to 
e force of 8 . When this 
army, for'it deserved at that 
name, had been furnis with 
arms and horses, Spartacus exer- 
cised it long in military discipline ; 





* Sallust. F rag.—-362. 
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divided it into com and co- 
horts, into light and heavy troops 
and rifle corps, and placed it under 
the command of the seventy gladia- 
tors who had accompanied him in 
his second escape. e force being 
composed chiefly of Gauls an 
Thracians, the two principal gene- 
rals immediately under himself were, 
the one a Gaul and the other a 
Thracian, and national jealousies 
were thus avoided. Many small 
towns were, in the course of the first 
march, taken, the slaves every where 
liberated, who in a short time swell- 
ed the army to the number of forty 
thousand ; and horrible retaliations 
Were perpetrated on the noble and 
the rich. Outrages and atrocities 
of this kind, however, Spartacus did 
all in his power to check, but in 
vain. 

The Roman senate now sent .an- 
other army against this formidable 
band of insurgents. Ten thousand 
mee were put —— the comi 

arinius, for the purpose of ex- 

ting them. The smallness of 
this body shows in what contempt 
the Romans held the slave army. 
Spartacus, though so superior in 
numbers, resolved, like a great ge- 
neral, not to attack the disciplined 
and compact force sent against him 
in regular battle, if he could avoid 
it, knowing that mere wild and tu- 
multuous courage, little amenable 
to command, is no match for skill 
and obedience, though numerically 
im vast inferiority. He ordered a 
retreat behind the mountains of Lu- 
cania ; but the Gauls especially, with 
Crixus, their commander, at their 
head, looked upon this as pusillani- 
mity. They were determined, se- 
parating themselves on the occasion 

m Spartacus, to fight, and were 
completely defeated. The retreat 
took place. The rebel army arrived 
in Lucania without being attacked 
or incommoded. On the contrary, 

rtacus found an opportunity du- 
ring his march to fall upon a Roman 
division commanded by Furius, and 
completely routed the two thousand 
men of which it was composed. Va- 
rinius had nearly, a few days after, 
by skilful manoeuvring, shut up 
his enemy in a sterile spot, enclosed 
on the one side by mountains almost 
impassable, and on the other by the 
swollen and rushing water courses 
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which fall into the Gulf of Taren- 
tum. 

The way in which Spartacus ex- 
tricated himse —— H this difficult 
position is i is camp was 
regularly formed. Soldiers mounted 
guard continually at its gates; sen- 
tinels relieved each other, and mili- 
tary order and precision seemed to 
prevail throughout. But one night 
at the second watch, justat the time 
of relieving Spartacus and his 
whole army marched out, keeping 
fhe deepest silence. A trumpeter 
was left in the camp ; and at proper 
distances a number of bodies, lately 
dead, were stuck up, armed and 
dressed in imitation of the sentinels 
of the advanced posts. From time 
to time the trumpeter sounded the 
accustomed signals. Great fires 
were also lighted to complete the 
deception. the Romans conceived 
no suspicion. In the morning they 
found the camp void, and were 
struct with stupefaction at being so 
completely duped. 

From this time the offensive war 
of Varinius was turned into a de- 
fensive one. He felt the superiority 
of his adversary. He was also obli- 
ged to divide his army into two 
corps. He detached inius to 
the south, and marched himself in 
the northward direction. Spartacus 
learning this disposition from volun- 
teer spies he had all over the coun- 
try, resolved to profit by it. He left 
the main body of his force under 
Crixus, and marched with his light 
troops with incredible speed upon 
Cossinius. By sunset he had cross- 
ed the Aufidus. He found his ad- 
versary encamped by the salt marsh- 
es, at present called the Lago salso. 
Cossinius heard at the same moment 
of the approach and attack of Spar- 
tacus. Just as the night came on, 
the slave general fell with the sud- 
denness of a thunderbolt upon the 
Roman Legions. Cossinius was at 
the moment pane. in a neighbor- 
ing fountain. He had hardly time 
to flee away, naked as he was. Bag- 
gage, camp, and all which it con- 
tained, fell into the hands of Spar- 
tacus ; but brilliant as this success 
was he stopped not to enjoy it. He 
pursued the enemy, and forced him 
to action. The battle was to the in- 
surgent army a victory ; the Romans 
were beaten and dispersed, and Cos- 
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sinius himself remained among the 
dead upon the field. 

Spartacus now felt himself rons 
enough to meet Varinius in a pitch 
and regular action. The Pretor of- 
fered him battle and he accepted it, 
though his men were still badly 
armed. The greater part of them 
had for weapons, pitchforks, rakes, 
flails, and other agricultural instru- 
ments ; or pointed stakes hardened 
into an iron strength by fire. Be- 
fore the action, Spartacus angura 
his troops ;* “Comrades,” said he, 
“ we are entering into not merely a 
single battle, but along war. We 
must behave ourselves as true sol- 
diers. A first success will be the 
sure promise of a train of other suc- 
cesses which will follow it. We 
must live 7 continual victories, 
or become the victims of an infamous 
and torturing death,” &c. 

The Roman Legions were routed, 
Varinius, thrown from his horse, 
hardly escaped ; his war-horse, his 
arms, his purple toga, his lictors, and 
fasces, all the emblems of his digni- 
Y fell into the hands of the victor. 

ith these ensigns of authority, 
= ab ab the slave, the champion of 

rty, and the hero, was afterwards, 
not very consistently, accustomed to 
robe himself. By his victory all the 
lower part of Lucania was open to 
him. He first established his quar- 
ters at Metopontum, a city said to 
have been built by Nestor, at the 
time of the Trojan war, and subse- 
quently at Thurium, built originally 
by a colony of Athenians, and of 
which the ruins even yet may be 
seen on the Gulf of Tarentum Tor. 
rana is its present name. In this lat- 
ter place he endeavored, with some 
success, to make his army amenable 
to discipline ; and as they were now 
living not only in abundance but su- 
perabundante of all necessary pro- 
visions, lest his hardy warriors 
should become effeminated by luxu- 
ry, he enforced a regulation by which 
money of every kind was excluded 
from the camp. It was made a 
high crime to be in possession of 
the circulating coin. He himself 
gave away all the gold and silver he 
possessed to the poor and to those 
who had suffered by the war, and 
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many of his generals followed his 
example. 

Varinius had now got another 


army on foot. Despairing of dis- 
lodging his enemy from Thurium, he 
contented himeelf at first with watch- 
ing bis movements from his forti- 
fied camp, and engaging from time 
to time in partial encounters. But 
the snows beginning to fall upon the 
Poorana he keia g a 
could no longer keep the open fie 
and was obliged io cone to a deci- 
sive action. 

Spartacus, desiring not to attack, 
but to be attacked, made a move- 
ment in retreat. This had the effect 
aimed at. The Roman army ad- 
vanced with confidence. Somewhat 
disappointed they were, however, 
when they saw those whom they 
had rega ed as fugitives drawn up 
in battle array, and a moment after- 
wards moving forward with shouts, 
as if victory were already theirs. 
The first attack on the Romans was 
by Crixus who had been placed at 
the head of his Gauls in ambush, in 
the deep bed of a dried-up torrent. 
Issuing therefrom suddenly, he fell 
upon a Roman division with bold- 
ness and with success. Varinius 
coming to the support of this divi- 
sion, the action became general, and 
the defeat of the legions complete. 
Thus ended the first campaign of 
the war of Spartacus. . 

Its results to the insurgents had 
been immensely advantageous. In 
the course of a few months, from 
seventy gladiators, they had become 
seventy thousand experienced war- 
riors. And this was altogether 
owing to the merit of the extraor- 
dinary man at their head. He had 
been victorious in three pitched 
battles, in two obstinate and bloody 
engagements, and in several smaller 
combats, without being once defeat- 
ed. None of his plans had failed. 
He was now master of nearly all the 
south of Italy, his resources were 
great; his army in fine condition ; 
and he was ready for a second cam- 
paign with every hope of success. 

et was he well aware, that one 
battle lost would make twenty vic- 
tories useless. It was his design, 
therefore, to retreat witb his army 
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get into the Alps. 


From the difficulty of finding con- beat 


veyance by water, he was obliged to 
determine on the latter project. In 
this, however, he was osed by 
Crixus and his Gauls, who were, 
like wild bravos, for. marching 
ae upon Rome. They sepa- 
ra — at — to t — 
bor i ousand, from Sparta- 
cus, encountered the Roman army, 
under the Pretor Arrius, on the fron- 
tiers of the Samnite — fr 
a t victory. In a few days 
— Crixus and his Gauls were 
attacked by the Consul Gellius. At 
the moment of the attack, the insur- 
t leader was pl in a 

bauch, and all his ties lost in 


my Pee utterl 
destroyed, and him slain. It 
was in this action that Cato, after- 
wards so famous, but then a young 
en first distinguished him- 


Rome was at present fully roused 
out of her contempt for the power 
of . She'sent her two con- 
sul, Lentulys and Gellius, with 
two separate armies to oppose him, 
apa made preparations for sustain- 
ing the war, as if a Pyrrbus or a 
Hannibal had been her enemy. 

Mean time the hero against whom 
all these preparations were directed, 
had, by forced marches, advanced as 
far as that part of the Apennines 
which traverses Etruria, not far from 
the Arno. The Consul Lentulus first 
came up with him, and his object 
was to bring that general into ac- 
tion before he could be joined by 
Gellius. Lentulus, however, would 
not be drawn into an engagement. 
A junction of the two Roman armies 
became inevitable ; separately, how- 
ever, Spartacus was resolved to at- 
taok them. For this purpose he de- 
tached acorps of Thracians from his 
main body to cut down trees, and 

block up the road over which 
ius must pass. The Thraciaas 


had also in charge to attack the ar- in 


Trog tor yet not s0 as to, get s9- 
iously engaged, but sufficiently only 
to amuse and detain the enemy. 
These dispositions being made, Spar- 
tacus again offered battle to Lentulus, 
and the latter knowing that his col- 
a ee in the immediate neigh- 

no longer declined the 
provocation. An — onuod, in 
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whiçh the Bomans were t 

ep, while expecting and relying 
upon aid from an army of their 
countrymen, almoat within sight of 
scene of triumph, Spartacus joined 
scene of triump us jot 
his Thracians, and convinced the 
astonished Gellius of the overthrow 
of his brother Consul by inflicting, 
within the space of half an hour, the 
same humiliation on himself. Here 
were two great victories gained, not 
only the same day, but within a few 
hours of each other, over the picked 
troops of Rome, headed by distin- 
guished generals. Neither the tak- 
lag of three enemy’s camps by 


Cesar thirty years later, nor the 


double victory by sea and by land of 
Cimon, were more brilliant than this 
achievement. Throughout Ital 
Spartacus got, from henceforwa 
the name of the Second Hannibal. 
Between this new Hannibal, as he 
was called, and the Alps there were 
oaly now the two armies, 
ten thousand strong each, under the 
command of Ca. Manlius, the Præ- 
tor, and E. Cassius, Proconsul. 
This force oecupied the road to the 
Alps which traverses Modena. The 
abstacle it apposed to the march of 
rtacus was overcome by another 


victory. Master now of all the open 


country of Italy, and having sub- 
dued so many formidable armies, he 

his plan and decided to 
march upon Rome. The road was 
free to him. His own force had in- 
creased to more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand picked soldiers. 
Multitudea who offered to enlist 
themselves under his banners were 
sent away. None but chosen mea, 
robust, courageous, and intelligent, 
wepe suffered to follow his st à. 
a order P acegle — his oTe, 
a rfluous ge was burnt, 
the —— massacred, and all the 
beasts of burden that could be dis- 


rear guard of Golli army, ares 
rest the progress of Spartacus. 

tice had user him a force at least 
sixty thousand strong, besides what 
remained of the legions of the twa 
He was encountered by 
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took place, of the details of which 
Roman historians give no informa- 
tion; but its result was the utter 
destruction of the Roman army. 

It is surprising thet after this vic- 
tory Spartacus abandoned his pro- 
ject upon Rome, though be might, 
at the moment of ic, have exe- 
cuted it almost without impediment. 

t had, however, never been one 
from which he had hoped the reali- 
gation of a complete success, and a 
transient triumph, however brilliant, 
was not what he aimed at. Just at 
this juncture, he received intelli- 
-gence that he might effect his pas- 
sage into Sicily by engaging the 

irates who infest the talian and 
icilian coasts to furnish him with 
boats. That island was then go- 
verned by Verres, rendered immor- 
tally infamous by the eloquence of 

Cicero ; its inhabitants were all ripe 
for insurrection ; Spartacus foresaw 
that if he could once reach this re- 
fuge, he might be able to establish 
there a permanent ernment, and 
paw himself atits head. He would 

ve the means too of organizing a 
powerful fleet, and thus have 
come a thousand times more formid- 
able to Rome, and more independ- 
ent, secure, t, and free for the 
execution of whatever ambitious 
designs he might contemplate, than 
he ever could be at the head of wild 
unmanageable multitudes, who de- 
pended upon daily victories for ex- 
istence, and whose defeat, in a single 
instance, would have been utter de- 
struction, nothing being realizable 
between the two alternatives. 

The change of the enemy’s plans 
gave the senate of Rome time to 
recover from their consternation. 
Crassus, then the richest and most 


discomfitures of the Roman legions 
to the luxurious habits and effemin- 
introduced among them b 
Sylla, he revived an old law of the 
mornest eruti: by which ev 
who showed east vacillation of 
courage in action was condemned to 
be beaten to death with bludgeons ; 
and his lieutenant baving a fow days 
previously been routed with all his 
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division, by four thousand 
of his men perished by the sentence 
of a court martial in this way, and 
the rest, deprived of their arms and 
uniforms, were made the scavengers 
of the camp. 

Mean time, Spartacus had advanc- 
ed within sight of the coast of Sicily, 
but ke found himself deceived by 
the pirates; they had taken his 
money, and thought not of fulfilling 
their engagements. His army was 
encamped by the forest of Sila; 
and here Crassus found him. The 
hostile forces were in sight of each 
other, but neither was inclined to 


risk an action. During the sus- 
nse of fortune which dae bg 


Crassus determined to empoy his 
vast army, whom he feared to leave 
idle, in one of those 


igantic works, 
which are peculiar to konei geniis. 
He resolved to surround the 


enemy’s 
poson on the land side by profound 

itches, walis, and pra es, s0 that 
he should be completely shut in; 


‘whilst by sea the Roman fleet would 


shortly cut him off from all resources. 
The stupendous work, occupying an 
extensive circuit, and cmp oy ne 
daily near an hundred th 
hands, was nearly completed before 
its design was discovered. Sparta- 
cus became aware of his onl 
when he found himself in the net, 
and his extrication most difficult. 
By dint, however, of constantly ha- 
rassing the Roman troops, and draw- 
ing their attention towards a point 
the farthest from that through which 
he was bent upon opening a 
for his army, he at last su 
He marched one night with the 
greater part of his force out of the 
camp, and reached the Roman works 
at a spot where they were not finish- 
ed. Soim le were the ditches 
depth and breadth, the: — 
at it ap 
to attempt to advanco further. 
Fortunately, the night was stormy, 
and a heavy fall of snow prevented 
the tread of feet being heard. The 
movements of § and his men 
were’ consequently’ undiscovered. 
They began by endeavoring to fill 


man the ditches with earth and snow, and 


heavy bundles of wood, but of these 
not having enough, they flung in ali 
the dead bodies that could be found, 
and killed beasts of burden to throw 
in likewise. By this means they at 
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last marched over carcasees into the 
free country ; those whom tbey had 
left behind them in the camp fol- 
lowed them gradually, and Crassus, 
when in the morning he found the 
enemy gone, was so alarmed, that 
he sent tches to the senate, in- 
forming them of the fact, and telling 
them tu prepare for the advance of 
Spartacus on Rome, the high-road 
< the capital being again open to 
m 


That hero had not yet, however, 
iven up his project on Sicily; he 
refore remained in Lucania. Be- 
sides, — i — — out 
among his gene which greatly 
weakened Fim. The Gauls had 
ain separated from him, and were 
ortly after discomfited, in a most 
bloody battle, by Crassus. This 
disaster, it is true, was subsequently 
repaired, by a victory of Spartacus 
over Crassus himself, near Cliba- 
num; yet he became aware, that as 
the whole power of Rome was now 
roused, and all her resources would 
be brought into play against him, he 
had no time to lose, but must strike 
a decided blow to renew and in- 
crease his superiority, or must daily 
diminish in the estimation of his 
army and of Italy, in which his great 
strength resided. He was anxious, 
therefore, for a crowning battle. 
Crassus also wished to draw one on. 
Pompey had been sent for from 
Spain to supersede him in his com- 
mand, and he was not willing that 
the laurels of the campaign should 
be snatched from him by a rival. 

In these dispositions of their 
chiefs, the armies met on the banks 
of the river Silarus, not far from the 
bay of Pestum. Spartacus, when he 
had drawn up his men in order of 
battle, addressed them in a brief and 
spirit-stirring harangue. 
to impress t deeply with the fate 
that awaited them, should they be 


vanquished, he had a prisoner of war tu 
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nailed to a cross on a height, so that 
his agonies might be conspicuously 
seen by the whole force, he then 
had his horse led out, and killed it 
in presence of the assembled troops. 
“It is my resolve,” said he, “to share 
in all your perils. I will have no 
advan over you. If we are con- 
quered, I shall need a horse no more 
—if conquerors, I shall get horses in 
abundance from the enemy.” 

The signal for the attack imme- 
diately followed these words. He 
was himeelf the first, at the head of 
his most chosen corps, e ed hand 
to hand with the enemy. The bat- 
tle instantly became general on all 
points. The shock and the carnage 
were terrific ; but victory was evi- 
dently inclining towards the insur- 
gents, when Spartacus received a 

eep wound on the thigh. Supported 
on one knee, he still, however, with 
his buckler and his sword, defended 
himeelf, and dealt fiercely on his as- 
sailants, cheering on his men all the 
while. In this situation he was slain. 
His men, notwithstanding, maintain- 
ed the fight, not with the hope of 
victory, but to sell their lives dear. 
They were at last overcome. Thirty 
thousand of their bodies were found 
dead on the field, and not one of 
them, as Sallust observes, had a 
wound behind. The Romans lost 
20,000 men, and had as many 
wounded. Three thousand Roman 
prisoners vor — in re — 

nt camp, which argues human 

n the part of Spartacus; for he and 
his followers had been put by the 
senate out of the pale of quarter. 
Every man of the six thousand 
taken by Crassus on this occasion 
were nailed to crosses, at certain 
distances from each other, along the 
highway on either side of it, the 
egions then marched be- 
tween them, to upon them 
whilst agonizing in their long tor- 

res, 
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THOUGHTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


FROM J. P. RICHTER. 


66 No 
them.” 


The Earth. 

Tue éarth is the cul de sac in the 
great city of God—the camera ob- 
scura, of inverted-and diminish- 
ed images from a more beautiful 
world—the cloudy halo round a bet- 
ter sun—the numerator of an un- 
known denominator. Verily, it is 
almost an absolute nothing. 


Wise men—Gecke. 

A wise man holds his tongue a 
hundred times before a fool, because 
he requires three-and-twenty sheets 
to set forth his opinion. A geck 
needs only a line or two; his opin- 
ions are new islands that rise out of 
the sea, and have no connection with 
any earthly thing, save vanity. 


Coldness and Coolness. 

Not coldness, but cooling down, is 
the true wisdom; and our inward 
man, like a glowing metal cast in its 
form, should be allowed to cool onl 
by degrees, that it may form itse 
into a more smooth and perfect 
shape ; for no other reason has Na- 
ture cast our souls in hot bodies, 
even as the forms of metal are heat- 
ed before the cast is made. 


The Court 
IL hate the Sumoom —— Court. 
which passes innocuous over those 
who lie on the d, but dries 
those to powder who stand upright. 


Life. 

Man has two minutes and a half 
to live—one to smile—one to sigh— 
and a half to love—for in the middle 
of oo oe he dies. — 

ut tho grave is not it is 
the shining tread of an — that 
seeks us. en the unknown hand 
throws the last fatal dart at the head 
of man—then boweth he his head, 
and the dart only lifts the crown of 
thorns from his wounds. 


Two noble souls discover their T6- 
lationship first by the liko love that 
they bear to a third. 


man ought to be privileged to langh at mankind, bet he who right heartily loves 


Two Friends. 

Mute moved around them the 
vortices of love, and drew them 
nearer. They stretched out their 
arms to one another, and sank voice- 
less together, and betwixt the bro- 
thered souls lay nothing but two 
mortal bodies. Overwhelmed by 
the. flood-tide of love and joy, for 
a minute their drunken eyes were 
closed—and when they looked up 
again, the solemn Night, with his 
suns sunk in the eternal depths, 
stood before them—the milky way, 
like the ring of Eternity, clasped the 
immeasurable space, the sharp sickle 
of the earthly moon came with a 
gentle cut upon the shart days and 
joys of humanity. 

But there was something there 
yet more high than the suns, 
more solid than the ring of eternity, 
and yet more bright than the sickle 
of the moon—and that was the un- 


dying friendship of two souls in two 
frail frames of dust. 


Memory. 

a — of — alone 
can change the dro time through 
which we, reins into the rainbow of 
enjoyment. 


Two ar eg painters lead 
poor bewitched mortals, through 
whole theatre of life, and these 
memory and hope. 


Us, 
the 
are 


— on ty 
having first read yourself full on it, 
and never read on a subject till 
have thought yourself hungry on i 


Existence of God. 
To prove the existence of a God 
only two things are —two 


necessary 
men, of whom one may be dead, that 
the other ' may the more leisurely 


study anà peruse him. 
P — 
From the Stora and the Portico 


At’ we must have a view into 
‘ean Gardens of postrg. 


of 
the 
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Tyus greainese. | 
Be great to despise the earth—be 
greater to honor it. 


Rule of life. 

Man should carry life like a spi- 
rited faleon in his hands, allowing it 
to mount into the ether, and be 
able to call it back again to earth, 
whenever it is necessary. 


Music. 

Holy music reveals to the souls of 
men & which they never have 
known, and a futurity, which in this 
life at least, they never can know. 


Reviewers. 

— Reviewers are a set of — 

e gourd-painters—they are the 
statues of the god Terminus that 
stand upon the marches of science 
without either arms or legs. As Mi- 
nerva with her magic wand changed 
Ulysses, so they, with their critical 
baton, would change all authors 
into beggars like themselves. . 


Poetry. 

Poetry is like a peit of skates 
which run flatly over the smooth 
erystal of the ideal, but are worse 
than a pair of Dutchman’s shoes on 
the rough highway of life. 


The Beggar's Heaven. 

There is ene heaven which is 
open to all, even to the meanest 
a a ga Heaven of the Toilette 
—for by some chance a glittering 
rag is wafted to him with which he 
patches up his most needful rents ; 
and with this he struts, regenerated, 
before his brother beggars, and of- 
fers himself, self-comp t, to their 


The Peetical Character. 
Poetry forms its professors to no 
definite human character. Like 
horses trained to play tricks, they 
can put themselves into all sorts of 
strange and surprising ures— 
but they are generally useless on the 


Money. 
No man needs money so much as 
he. who despises it. 


a Se Theologians. 
ere theologians are the greatest 
and narrowest of all egotists; they 
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make God the frere servant of their 

i and imagine that 

of the sun are sent only to 

e and cool them on their way to 
the church. 


Greek Literature. 

The Greek literature is like the 
shafts of a mine, always warmer the 
deeper we penetrate, though it be 
cold on the surface; most modern 
peyote ner: only on the out- 

e. 


eel 


My Church. 
My church is my mother ; and no 
, however strong, that there are 
better mothers than she, can tear me 
away from her bosom. 


How to value others. 2 
It is a common error—of which a 
wise man will beware—to measure 
the worth of our neighbor by his 
conduct towards ourselves. How 
many rich souls might we not re- 
joice in the know of, were it 
not for our pride ! 


with firm faith believe, or with bold 
scepticism deny a future life. There 
are few who venture absolutely to 
deny it—for this would at once take 
away, as it were, the pivot on which 
the t life moves, and deprive 
it of all unity, completeness, and 


hope. There are few who are bold 
enough habitually to believe it ; for 
they have no eyes to look upon their 
own transfiguration, and the dimin- 


ished earth turns pale for fear. But 
most men seem to me to be moved 
by the impulse of alternating feel- 
in the 
two opinions. , 
As we paint devils more easily 


than —— moro easily than 
the Venus Urania—hell more easily 
than heaven—so also we believe in 
those more readily than in these; 
in the greatest misery more readily 
than in the greatest bliss. How, in- 
deed, should our souls, inured to dis- 
appointments and chains, look with- 
out occasional doubting on a Utopia 
on — our vulgar earth is to go 
wreck ? 


mid-space betwixt the 


bad 





The Moral Law. 
Pure reason, with all. ite triuna 
make j 


ts us upon the road of virtue; 
but this arm can neither us 
thither, nor give to us wherewithal 
— may carry ourselves. Reason 

the legislative not the executive 
power. The power to love the com- 
mands which reason. gives forth, ia 
& second conscience beside the first. 
As el Kant cannot set down 


in ink what it is that makes men 


who 


happening to 

drunk along the br at Prague, 
he fell inte the and 
drowned. 


y we require not 
much less than every thing ; to 

us miserable, not much more 
nothing will suffice. 


F — 

e learn to climb b ing our 
exes not oa tho hiin that ie bebind, 
but on the mountains that rise before 
us. 


bad ; so, on the other hand, neither - 


can that be described which sustains 
them above the slough of moral pol- 
lution, or lifts them out of.it. 


Measure of Character, 
, All men are better than their ebul- 
litions of evil—but they are also 
worse than their outburats of noble 


| Qur Passiong. 

We are all like Adam in the epic 
poem; we look upon our first night 
as the crack of doom, apd the 
setting of our sun, as the setting of 
the şun of the world. We bewail 
our friends as if there were no hete 
ter turity yonder, and bewail our. 
ae ie os if share were no better fur 

' here; lor all our passions are 
barn Atheists and Infidels, 


Talkatinenasa. 
¢ommon remark that those 
men moet who think least; just 
= lise — — wW. 
a a t 
ie Tange a light to the water- 


It is 


. Reviewers, 
The Reviewers are seldom men 


who have writtea any books them» sol 


selves, and in this way, they have 


Smooth waters. 
The streams that run most rapidly 
do not run most clearly; water pu~ 
rifies itself by flowing calmly. 


Polemics. 
Po wig tion ao long er mon Aye 
to angry t—and are good 
men so pleatifol ia the world that we 
can afford to quarrel with the few 
that are t í i 


Š Stotcism. a 
o stoicism is worth any 

that which we make to frees Tat 
we must be capable of passion in or- 
der to be capable of com ing it. 
The overflowings of the will are like 
the overflowings of the streams which 
for a time trouble all the wells in the 
neighborhood ; but, if you take away 
the streams altogether, you take 
away the wells with them. 


Superstition. 

All the systems of heretics and 
heathens have some truth in them, 
just as the human face divine is re- 
in the brute creation, with 
eatures that run more and more if- 
to caricature. No man believes ab- 
ute nonsense though he often 


epeake it. 


'Jannate taece. the musie df the ‘calls us 
There is an inward world sus- from the ho moans of 
within our hearts, which to the vicinity of a more'me. 


universe of virtue, , and 

three inward heavens and 
worlds which are neither nor 
copies of, nor emanations the 


external world. We are not lost in 


lodious globe. Whence, I esy, and 
for what purpose are we gifted with 


monds, seem to cutaway our fi 
tenement from 3 within ?—=-Why was a 
creature, with supere tory win 
of light, made to — TA dirty 


exist- clods of earth, if it have no higher 


destination than to rot back 


they into the clay,-without once unfold- 


cause we foolishly ween that we 
create them, whereas we only know 


onana y Came to the ideal of that 
wliom he now either denies al- 


together, or at least -materializes 1— 
how he ever arrived et a notion 
which could never have been tower- 
ed up from the mere comparison of 
— and degrees, because it is 
very opposite of all measure 
and of every given quantity —this 
is a question which the atheist 
cannot answer: for his system in- 
volves the absurdity of a type with- 
out an archetype. As there are 
idealists of the external world who 
believe that our perceptions of ob- 
jects make the objects—whereas 
the objects of perception make.the 
Sater tg 2o there are idealists 
or the internal world, who deduce 
substance from show, sound from 


plained from the existence of some- 
thing which seems, and all con- 
sciousness from the objects of con- 
sciousness. We deem vainly that 
our chemistry of the internal world 
is its preformation, i. e. the genealo- 

ist confounds himself with the fa- 

of the race. 

This internal universe, which is 
more glorious, and more admirable 
than external, demands another 
‘heaven than that above us, and a 
higher world than that which 
warms itself by a sun. The harmonic 
triad of Virtue, Truth, and Beauty, 
which has been wafted over from 


ing its ethereal pinions ? 


Cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness, which is a quality 
peculiar to man—a brute being ca- 
poet only of enjoyment 

sci hel the blossoms of the 
in man: a discontented God 
were a contradiction, and salvation 
is an eternity older than damnation. 
Try for a single day, I beseech 
you, to preserve yourself in an 
and cheerful frame of mind—be but 
for one day, instead of a fire-wor. 
shipper of passion and hell, the sun- 
FO anpe of clear self-possession 
—and compare the day in which 
you have rooted out the weed of 
— with that on which 
ou have allowed it to grow up— 
And you will find your heart open 
to every motive, your li 
— Aas your breast — 

ith a panoply against every tric 
of — you will wonder at 
your own improvement. 


D’Alembert — the expresio 
9 f e n 
“le malheur d'être.” This was the 
word of an atheist. In this view 
nothing would be absolutely happy 
but the absolute nothing, and 
who is the origin of all existence, 
were the most miserable of all. But 
the French philosophy is as false 
as it is blasphemous. All bein 

roclaim le eur déire, and the 
best proof of this is the pang which 
it costs them to die, even to their 
sorrows. 


Scholarship. ` 
What shall we say of our great 
classical scholars and philologists t 
Are they not—many of them at least 
—en the soulless occupation 
of unrolling the mummy-bandage 





of the ancient graces! If we cannot 
see the graces except in the guise of 
a ed mummy, ’twere better 
not to see them at all. 


Life. 
Life is an — it excites us a 
little at first, and then leaves us 
sleepy, weary, and disgusted ! 


An Englishman made the remark 
that, in madhouses, the idea of sub- 
ordination is very seldom to be 
. found: Bedlam is inhabited only by 
gods, kings, popes, and philosophers. 


The French Nation. 

From the French we may expect 
much political sagacity, especially 
on a sudden eme 
their strength. This is the point of 
their character in which they agree 
with the women. Like the women 
also they are very refined, very de- 
corous, and very humane when they 
are good ; but like them they are at 
the same time very wild, and very 
reckless when they are exaspera- 
ted. There is not much difficulty in 
explaining how, ina pA of fi om, 
they sur every other people in 
valor. This produces a dazzling 
effect ; and yet, after all, there is no- 


thing so rare as a nation of cowards. 


Genius— Infidelity. 
Clever women are often infidels ; 
men of high genius are generally be- 
lievers. 


Self- Portraiture. 
A man never portrays his own 
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ncy ; here lies. 


[Sep 


character, better than by the way and 
manner in which he portrays the 
character of another. 


The Perspective of Life. 

What has life to show us but the 
glass door of heaven! Through this 
we see the re moe beauty, and the 
highest bliss ; but it is not open. 


True Greatness. 

Of great deeds I make no account, 
but a great life I reverence. Splen- 
dida fucinora of that description 
every sinner may perpetrate. 


Cheracter. 

By Heaven! upon the same man, 
as upon a vine-planted mount, there 
grow more kinds of wine than one: 
on the south side something little 
woree than nectar, on the north side 
something little better than vinegar. 


‘A Friend. 
A friend is to a friend sun, and 
sun-flower at once; he attracts, and 
he is attracted. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CADIZ DURING THE stEGE—(1810, 1811, 1812.) 


suffering and of slaughter as those 
rhi Aka of Sara- 


tion to the very name of 
man ! 


That Cadiz and Isla de Leon, du- 
ring a close and vigorous investment 
of two-and-thirty months, did not 
escape their share of those calami- 
— — of war 

8 
pected ; but if to these are added 
the horrors 


this double scourge must secure 
to them for ever the admiration of 


resources 
to tham by the ion of their 
poble baz; garded and protected 
& fai we 
Punt 


im the Spanish dindem—the city of 
wealth—the gem of the ocean! is 
atuatod at an isth- 


city, built on rocks, 

is boldly into the sea, at 

the distance of two leagues from the 

latter town; and when approached 

from either the Atlantic or Medi- 

teranean, has the appearance of an 
VOL, XL. u 


island rising majestically from the 
basom of the ocean in silvery splen- 
dor. Thousands of fantastic towers 
and minarets (pointing their alabas- 
ter peaks towards the clear ethereal 
canopy) burst an the view at eve 
eh ee vessel, from the dec 
Ww e anxious voyager gazes 
on the wished-for port bp nearer 


. approach the lofty sea-wall, based 


on the solid rock, rises to the height 
of sixty feet above the level of the 
sea, Oy which this beautiful city is 
on three sides laved), presenting a 
long line of protruding guns, bid- 
ding grim defiance to any attack 
from shipping; while on the lower 
or eastern quarter, in which are 
situated the sea and land-gates, a 
triple line of fortifications, extending 
from sea to sea, present an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the ad- 
vance of an enemy in that quarter. 
The portion of the sea enclosed 
by this.isthmus forms what is called 
adiz Bay— a noble child of the 
ocean; extending from Rota (a 
town at its N. W. entrance, famous 
for its Vino tinto, which we call tent 
wine) to the highest point on which 
the sea has encroached on the main, 
between Puerto Real and Isla de 
Leon, to the length of upwards of 
four Spanish leagues, with a medium 
breadth of one and a half, without 
rock or shoal, when once the reef 
called Las Puercas (which are at all 
times visible) are — 
The harbor of Cadiz properly 
speaking, is but that portion of the 
bay which, from the crescent-like 
form the land assumes in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the eastern parts of 
the city and its widely-extended 
fortifications, thereby becomes more 
sheltered and land-locked. The 
anchorage extends over a range of 
several square miles, where ships, 
whether of war or commerce, may 
in ordinary weather ride at single 
anchor in safety. But there 
are occasions when, to escape the 
fury of a fierce Levanter or eastern 
h , the cautious seamen con- 
sult the safety of their aipe by 
running to sea to a distance of fifty, 
or even a hundred leagues, to await 
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the abatement of its violence. At 
the latter distance, however incre- 
dible it may appear, the blighting 
and debilitating effects of the fierce 
sirocco have been felt! This visita- 
tion, however, is fortunatcly not of 
very frequent occurrence, and gene- 
rally exhausts itself about the third 
day. The various channels with 
which the never ceasing encroach- 
ments of the sea have indented the 
mainland, at high water present the 
appearance of rivers, which, as the 
tide recedes, restore their tributary 
streams to the parent ocean, leaving 
many tongues of land, which but an 
hour or two before seemed so many 
islands, accessible to troops or even 
carriages. Some of the most pro- 
minent of these were in possession 
of the French during ‘the siege the 
advantages of which they did not 
fail to bring into use by constructing 
powerful batteries thereon, for the 


annoyance of the fleet and for the - 


bombardment of the town. 

Cadiz, besides its importance as 
the 
naval arsenal, and the marine as 
well as military depots at Isla de 
Leon, was, in consequence of its 
being also the great emporium of 
the commercial wealth of the Spa- 
nish empire in Europe and the 
Indies, too rich a prize not to tempt 
the Rapacity of the Ruler of France, 
on his first invasion of the Penin- 


sula. 

The army under General Dupont, 
which, after the subjugation of Ma- 
drid, remained for some time inac- 
tive at Toledo, was destined for the 
important conquest of Andalusia. 
The march of this general met with 
no serious interruption until he 
reached the Guadalquiver, where he 
first became aware of the startling 
fact, that the whole province was in 
arms to resist the invaders. He 
nevertheless passed the river by the 
bridge of Andujar, and pursued his 
march on the left bank until he 
reached that of Alcolea, where the 
river again crosses the Estrada Real. 
In this spot Dupont was destined to 
receive a foretaste of that humilia- 
tion which has linked his name with 
eternal disgrace. The patriot Ge- 
neral Echevarria, who was at the 
head of a force, hastily collected, 
of about three thousand regular 
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uardian sentinel of the grand ` 


[Bept. 


troops, and between four and five 
thousand armed peasants, had 
thrown up fortifications for the de- 
fence of the bridge, and made such 
arrangements on the banks of the 
Tiver as would, he trusted, retard the 
advance of the enemy ; thus afford- 
ing time for the junction of the 
troops from Estremadura and from 
the district of Seville. It will excite 
no surprise that this small but spi- 
rited y of patriots were com- 
pelled to give Nhat Mi a force over- 
whelming in numbers and complete 
in all the equipments of an army ; 
yet so determined and gallant was 
the defence made by this band 
of heroes, that Dupont deemed it 
prudent to retrace his steps ;—the 
march of this general’s army was 
marked by one of the most unpre- 
voked and atrocious actsof artnet 
against the unresisting and unoffend- 
ing population of Cordova, ever per- 
petrated by even that inhuman army 
of butchers—the French invaders of 
Spain! But the hour of retributive 
vengeance was fast approaching ; 
anda few short weeks beheld h 

and his proud army, humbled and 
disarmed at the feet of the heroes 
of Baylen. By this important vic- 
tory (the news of which spread 
through every province of the kib - 
dom, inspiring fresh vigor in the 
patriotic cause) it afforded Andalusia 
a respite from the -impending evil. 
Happy had it been it produced 
that wide policy which would have 
drawn more ly together those 
bonds of amity into which Great 
Britain had lately entered, heart 
and hand! Instead of which, the 
Supreme Junta, then established at 
Seville, denied entrance into Cadiz 
or Isla to the British division, under 
Gencral Spencer, which had been 
specially sent for their defence and 
support. The appearance of five 
thousand British troops, under a 
general of such distinguished mili- 
ay reputation, was not, however, 
without effect. Spencer landed at 
Ayamonte; summoned, and took 
Faro; and, by his presence, contri- 
buted to the brilliant victory of 


Custarios at Baylen, by interposi 
his army between the Spaniards 

that of ral Avril, who had been 
despatched by Junot to the support 
of Dupont, but who quickly per- 
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‘(combined with the 8 


able to contend every 
; d from the Sierra -Morena to . 


‘ had been 
- resistance on the part of its defend-. 
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formed a retrogressive movement. 
This refusal, on the part of the Su- 
preme Junta, was, it must be ad- 
mitted, in deference to the general 
sense of the: Spanish nation.. Be- 
sides a vain and exaggerated opin- 
ion of their own and re. 
sources, there — that time 
strong doubts as to the disinterested 
views of England: the seizure of 
their treasure-ships and the battle 
of Trafalgar were still too fresh in 
their memory to allow of that cordi- 
ality of spirit which England had 
‘been tau —— ut to that 
unfortunate sal Andalusia ought 
to attribute a t portion of those 
calamities w the subsequent in- 
‘vasion of the province inflicted on 
it. With such a “point d'appui” as 
Isla de Leon to rest on, Lord Wel. 
lington, if he could not — pre- 
vent the irruption of the French into 
Andalusia, would have placed the 

ht prize of Cadiz and 


-@agerly soug 
Isla in such a state of perfect stcu- 
‘yity, that one of his enterprising 


with a couple of divisions 
ish army 
have been 

inch of 


of the province), w 


sea ; and, if at last compelled to 
‘retreat, leave a desolate country to 
their pursuers, and withdraw within 
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ant cities of what are still termed 
the four kingdoms of Andalusia, 
tended to flatter the belief that the 

rovince of Seville had been so hum- 

led and subdued by defeats and 
misfortune, that no —— would 
-be made to his triumphal entry into 
Cadiz. But that bitter’ calamity 
‘was spared the already too heavily 
afflicted nation, by one of those 
hazardous experiments of insubor- 
dination to superior authority, in 
which the daring party risks both 
life and fame. 

Nelson would not see the signal 
of recall hoisted by his commander- 
in-chief, when rushing on to storm 
the crown batteries at Copenhagen ; 
—he conqrered! and the fault of 
the moment was unremembered in 
the eternity of his victory. Who does 
not deplore that our great Welling- 
ton could not shut his ears to the or- 
der of “ Hold, cnough !” when issued 
by that cold and cautious 
man, Sir Harry Burrard, at Vimeiro 
—thus checking, in his proud career 
of victory, the hero of that glorious 


‘day; who, if left to the unfettered 
. operation of his own vigorous judg- 


ment, would have continued in pur- 
suit of Junot’s flying columns, and 
probably the next day have planted 
the British standard, in union with 
that of Portugal, on the castle of 


an impregnable line of defence. Lisbon 


But it was not until after two years. 


of defeat—of bitter humiliation, and 


: the approach of the enemy to their 


very that the awakened pro. 


- vince stretched forth its arms for 


British aid—but when ?. not until 
the ordinary chances of war and 
elements might have renderefi that 
aid unavailing. The Sierra Morena 
with but feeble 


— who — p the art 
war; iago’s army, of twe 

thousand men of. all alt melted 
-away before the invaders ; and, in a 
few ap marches, the proud city 


. of Seville, where lately naught was 


heard but sounds of loud and boest- 
ful defiarnee, opened her gates to the 
intrusive King ! 

By the conquest of Seville, the 
French beeame masters of the finest 


- train of artillery and the most mag- 


nificent cannon-foundry in Europe. 


. ‘The facility with which Joseph pos- 
sessed himself k 


of the most import- 


The Duque del Albuquerque, who 
commanded the army of ma- 
dura, received the commands of the 
Junta, previously to their flight from 
——— to move, his force with all 
possible expedition to Cordova—a 
movement whieh he justly contem- 

lated would lead to its utter anni- 

ilation ; he. therefore secretly de- 
termined to apply this force to a 
-More important pu e! 

By some extraordinary overşight, , 
whieh cas only be accounted for by 
the contemptuous opinion enter- 
tained by Soult and his master of 
both the Spaniards and their army, 
two days were suffered to — 
after the capture of Seville, before 
the army of Victor was put in mo- 
tion; instead, therefore, of pushing 
that general on at the “ pas de charge” 
to seize on Cadiz, in the first mo- 
ments of alarm which the know- 
ledge of the surrender of Seville, and 
of their own imperfect state of 
defence, would have caused the in- 
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eee oe tdays que's movement as the death-blow 
were thrown away. Mean while, of their authority, while they had 
Albuquerque, taking advantage of ima the ue to be on his 
this error, moved on his infantry by route to Cordova (Heaven knows for 
forced marches on the route to Isla what except to increase 
de Leon, avoiding that by which the difficulties of a beaten army, by 
Victor’s would necessarily traverse, swelling its number without a change 
while he himself, at the head of his of s on the 


cavalry, followed to protect and co- 
ver their march; by the most con- 
eummate skill and intrepidity the 
puare accompli his object, 
ee 
body of upwards of eight thousand 
men, destitute of all the attributes of 
an army, save the indomitable spirit 
of the patriot soldiers ; nor did he dis- 
mount until he saw the last man of his 
ranks pass over the Puente de Suaza 


into the Isla de Leon; at which mo- i 


— heed of Jieto e oe vetoed 
umn appeared a league 
in his rear, on the long arecife or 


causeway, by which the land com- i 


munication between Isla and the 


main is maintained. This narrow t 


causeway is flanked on one side by 
a morass, on the other by the 
nas, or salt pits, which cover many 
hundred acres, and which the pos- 
sessors of Isla have at all times the 
power to inundate. Before the mar- 
shal could push forward a gun to 
clear his road or cover his advance, 
his march was arrested by the thun- 
der of fourteen pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery which swept the whole of his 


Pee a The Puente de of 


uaza was itself strongly barricado- 
ed and defended, while on each flank 
was a half-moon battery of six guns. 
To advance within their. range was 
to court certain destruction ; the vete- 
ran marshal (out-manauvred by the 
volatile Albuquerque ) was com- 


troops 
led to countermarch, ng id 
is quarters at Puerto Santa Maria, the 


and distributing his arm 
towns which are situated on and 
near the bay of Cadiz, St. Lucar, 
Rota, Xeres, Pyerto Real, &c., while 
on the left 
which insulates Leon), the town of 
iclana, and the neighboring coun- 
try, was occupied by one. of his 
stron — ‘thus cutting off 
Isla de Leon 
with the interior on the land side. 
The supreme Junta, then sitting 
in Cadiz, in a stato of agonizing sus- 
pense as to the fate of the city, re- 
ceived the intelligence of Albuquer- 


of the river St. Petri bearer. of 


rom all communication i 


flanks or rear of the French, as it 
was vainly hoped by the Junta 
could). Albuquerque flung 
order to the winds, and thus saved 


er and subsisting a Cadiz. 


. The Junta, shorn of its power and 
autherity, made room, by their re- 

ion, for nomination of a 
retiring from a 


Sali- became 


This salu ‘han of 
c govern- 
ment at eri critical — moment, 
to remove those mean and an- 


visit tothe neighborhood 


bon, in order to nape — 
of those lines om which his master- 
ly retreat and subsequent defence 
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a eet oe With 
that quick perception of advanta 
which is a distinguishing trait in his 
character, Lord Wellington saw at 
a: glance the immense benefit of the 
reservation ‘of Cadiz—a second Gi- 
tar— from the grasp of the ene- 
my; recent reports as to its chance 
safety were of the most gloomy 
Character, even at that moment the 
universal opinion in Lisbon was 
against the possibility of its holding 
oot until succours arrived; to 
efficatious, therefore, Lord Welling- 
ton saw that the relief must be in- 
stantaneous. Spanish pride had 


made the first and important step in of 


the march of concession, and his 
Lordship determined to improve the 
advantage; the assembling and im- 
mediate embarkation of a g bri- 
de was but the work of thirty-six 
ours; and the second day after 
Lord Burghersh’s arrival with the 
call for succours, this force was not 
only embarked, but actually under 
weigh for the beleaguered city. 
ean time the troops and inhabi- 
tants, both of Isla and Cadiz, omitted 
nothing that could tend to strengthen 
their position. The summons to 
surrender was sent to Isla, and also 
to Cadiz ; that to the former was dis- 
missed by Albuquerque, with a bold 
defiance to the nch Marshal to 
mæt him at the rvenre De Svaza ! 
The summons to Cadiz, which was 
sent across the bay by a flag of truce, 
and which claimed the protection of 
the British Admiral, was treated with 
equal disdain ; the troops and the 
excited lace crowded on the 
walls, e mob, brandishing their 
arms and their knives in the air 
shouting out “Guerra! GUERRA ! 
HASTA LA GUARNICION!” War, WAR 


te the Hurt; thus fimproving on the | 


of the brave — of 
“ WAR TO THE KNIFE.” is enthu- 
siasm was general; all classes of 
the inhabitants, strangers as well as 
citizens, nobles, generals, ecclesias- 
tics, merchants, and artisans, even 
women! volunteered their services 
to work on the defences constructing 
in front of Cadiz; nor were their 
brethren in loyalty, the Islafieros, 
less active or enthusiastic in the pa- 
triotic cause. 
Matters were in this state of fe- 
verish anxiety as to the result of the 
great and mortal s about fo 
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commente, when, shortly after day- 
break on the 12th February, 1810, 
his Britannic — sloop of war, 
Myrtle, followed by a small fleet of 
transports, appeared off the coast, 
under a press of sail, steering direct 
for Cadiz. In three hours they were 
abreast of Rota; the hopes of suc- 
cour, 80 fondly indulged in by the 
anxious Gaditanos, were now about 
to be realized—as the ships came 
more distinctly within their view, 


be the delighted citizens saw the decks 


and lower rigging of all the trans- 
ports swarming with red coats, 
who, on * 
in sti over the city, 
waved their little hite foraging 
caps in the air in answer to the 
faintly-heard acclamations of the 
pon le on — The — blew 
resh and fair, the transports plough- 
ed their way up the bay ander er 
stitch of canvass they could pack on, 
followed by the ant Tom Innes, 
in the little Myrtle, who clutched 
his fleet together as a careful hen 
would her unfledged brood. An 
exchange of signals between Captain 
Innes and Admiral Purvis explained 
all. A boat was seen leaving the 
flag-ship to announce the glad tid- 
ings of the arrival and strength of 
the force from Lisbon to the Spanish 
ncy; another half hour saw them 
all safe moored in the inner bay. 
The general immediately went on 
board the flag-ship to Bey his re- 
spects to Vice Admiral Purvis (who 
had his bdlue-at-the-fore of the Queen 
Charlotte). The moment the cus- 
tomary salute of compliment had 
been fired by the flag-ship, it was 
taken up by the batteries on shore, 
whose commanders, not regulating 
their fire reference to ra 
welcomed their allies by a gene 
discharge from more than a hundred 
pior of ordnance, sounding as if 
e thunders of heaven had been re- 
leased ! In the bay the line of Span- 
ish and British gun-boats, moored 
in a crescent, opened their fire, and 
in order that the compliment should 
not be an empty one, the officers 
took especial care to shot their long 
eighteen-pounders, which they con- 
tinued to for half an hour un- 
remittingly on the French working- 
ties employed in constru 
tterics in the several creeks, an 
who were soon seen away 
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by hundreds, 
wounded to every 
elter. As for 


forded a — s 

the people of Cadiz, their joy knew 
no bounds; far as the eye could 
sweep along the lofty and extensive 
line of a triple row of heads 
were to be seen, not one of them 
covered, under a waving canopy of 
hats and fans; while the distant 
shouts of forty thousand voices cry- 
ing out “ bien venida Inglezes—viva 
Inglatina,” broke on the listening ear 


bearing off their 
t which af- 


of the troops like the music of a dis- da 


tant peal of bells—while a tear, the 
generous tribute of an honest heart 
sympathizing with a brave nation, 
might then be seen glistening in the 
eye of many a gallant soldier! Oh, 
it was a sight worthy of the gods! 
Out of a population of more than 
seventy thousand, crowded within 
the city, all but tender infancy, ex- 
treme old age, decrepitude, or the 
careful mother surrounded by her 
children, came forth to shout a 
glorious welcome to their British 
allies, who, on their part, had the 
happiness to behold thousands and 
tens of thousands of men, of youth, 
and even women! unsubdued b 

the misfortunes and danger of their 
beloved country, holding out a brave 
defiance to their perfidious invaders, 
and prepared to bury themselves 
under the ruins of their beautiful 
city rather than see its streets pol- 
luted by the tread of a Frenchman. 

Amidst the roar of cannon, the 
deafening pon of bells from more 
than one hundred churches and 
convents, and the increasing “ v1- 
vas” of the ulace, the admiral 
and the general landed at the Mole. 
The naval commander has already 
been named. The military one was 
the late Lieutenant-General the Ho- 
norable Sir William Stewart, K.C.B. 
then only brigadier, an officer who, 
xá his gallantry and services, had 

ready established a high profes- 
sional character. General Stewart 

ad but just arrived at Lisbon on his 
way to join the army, when Lord 
Wellington availed himself of the 
presence of such a competent officer 
to taks command of the expedition 
to Cadiz. 

The splendid 79th regiment (or 
Cameron Highlanders),full one thou- 
sand strong, and in the highest state 
of discipline and equipment, toge- 
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ther with the 04th, had opportunel 
arrived in the Tagus about that pat 
tical period. To these regiments 
were added the 87th, and some ar- 
tillery which force was to be further 
augmented by the 88th from Gibral- 
tar, and the 2th P regi- 
ment to follow from Li in two 
days. Here then was a force of 
nearly five thousand effective troops 
collected at the moment by the ever- 
energetic Wellington to meet this 
new and ipa emergency. Six 
only had e — between tho 
despatch from Cadiz of the applica- 
tion for British aid and its actual ar- 
rival at the scene of danger ! Many 
favorable circumstances, it is true, 
———— to give effect to Lord 
Wellington’s wishes—the oops 
were on the spot—transports y 
to weigh anchor at a moment’s 
warning—commissariat stores afloat 
—weather propitious—and wind, as 
fair as if bespoke! But the moral 
effect of this promptitude on the 
Spaniards was most powerful. 

The troops disembarked without 
delay—laden with —— haver- 
sack, great-coat, blanket, é&c., thus 
bearing about them all those com- 


the chief objects of attraction; the 
warlike appearance of this fine bat- 
talion—every man of which in his 
full-plumed bonnet, appeared tothe . 
Spaniards to stand six feet high at 
least,struck the people with astonish- . 
ment ;—then the kilt, the philabeg, 
the naked knee, and tartan stocking, 
were altogether novelties hitherto 
unseen in those countries. The fair 
sex, who honored them with their 
Smiling regards, soon overcame the 
feeling of bashfulness which the first 
sight of these warriors created, and 
so greatly had this favored corps 
prow on the good graces of the be- 

olders, that when it became known - 
that its destination was Isla de Leon, 
a murmur of regret ran through the 
admiring crowd. 

The word “ attention” struck the 
multitude suddenly mute—not a 
whisper was heard. At the next word 
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of “Smoutpen Ans,” 
the effect on the people was abso- 
hutely electric !—the whole five hun- 
dred file, like a mighty engine moy- 
ed bya singlo spring, came to the 
“æ shoulder’ like clock-work; after 
which, the line appeared as if sud- 


denl — into a wall of porphy- 
ry. y he astonishment and Kadira. total 


tion of the spectators was too great 
to be expressed; they stood gazing 
in mute amazement at that steadi- 
noguired by the moat rigid disipline. 
But when the line broke into col- 
umn of sections, and commenced 
its march, the wild and warlike 
music of the national bagpipe was 
almost drowned in the cheers of 
the people. “ Vivas los Escoses.”— 
“ Viva sin calzones!” (breeches- 
leas) was heard on all sides; nor 
were such noisy demonstrations of 
pleasure confined to the male sex 
alone; thousands of men, women, 
and children accompanied the regi- 
ment to the Puerta — com- 
plimentary greetings. e bagpipe 
is an instrument not unknown to 
the Spaniards; it is the music of 
the peasantry of Gallicia, and called 
the “ — Gallega—the said Gal- 
legos, it observed, having, from 
their habits of industry, frugality, 
and trust-worthiness, time out of 
ind, obtained the name of the 
a — of Spain.” Next came 
the 94th regiment (Scotch also, but 
not Highland, being the remnant of 
, the Scotch brigade of 1794). This 
corps was what might be justly 
termed a fine, well-set up, — 
looking body of men, accurately 
clean in person and accoutrements, 
and every way calculated to impress 
the Spaniards with a favorable idea 
of the — of — troops. 
penton e rear of the High- 
landers, they partook of those uproar- 
ious ns so lavishly bestow- 
ed by the people on their new allies. 
last in the order of march 

was the 87th, or Prince of Wales’ 
Inish Heroes, a title which (al- 
es since exch for that of 
Royal Irish Fusileers) that gallant 
corps has ever nobly maintained ;— 
they were Hibernian to a man— 
(and, as the Spaniards concluded, 
“ Catholica por su ”). They each 
wore in front of their cap a of 
laurel (which they took care to bring 
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with them from their suburban quar- 
ters near Lisbon), in testimony of 
their share of the victory of Tala- 
vera. Havihg been nearly two years 
in the Peninsula, no inconsiderable 
number of the officers and men 
spoke a motley mixture of Portu- 
guese and Spanish, which, with that 
absence of bashfulness, added to 
the reckless gaiety of manner for 
which their nation is famed, strongly 
recommended them to the favor of 
the Spaniards of all ranks. Another 
circumstance tended to insure their 
favorable reception, and that was 
their uniform, which happened to 
be exactly the snme as of the 
Regimenio de Irelando, one of the 
Irish brigade in the Spanish serviea, 
which produced some of the mos 
distinguished officers of their army. 
Persons of all ranks crowded round 
the regiment, front and rear, to shake 
their hands, English fashton—and 
“ viva” them—courtesies which the- 
officer in command very prudently 
did not attempt to repel, but, on the 
contrary, participated in them with 
ary mark of respect and good- 


This regiment was destined to oc- 
cupy the fort and barracks of Santa . 
Elena at Cadiz; a post of distin- - 

ished honor assuredly, as it was. 
the guard of the land gate. When 
the order to march was given, the 
drums and fifes (for men were too val- 
uable to afford bands in those times), 
struck up the lively air, “A las ar- 
mas! corre Patriotas !"—(Patriots, 
fly to arms),—then so popular in 
Spain. This rar aaa the conquest 
of the hearts of the populace, which 
in a living tide almost carried the 
regiment to its quarters. Those 
who have only seen an English mob 
excited by some passing event to the - 
expression of its feelings, whether 
of pleasure or of discontent, know 
enthusiasm-only by name. 

Nothing could exceed the spirit 
of harmony and good-will which 
then prevailed between the Span- 
iards and their British friends; — 
and, let it for the honor of each be 
recorded, that this feeling of confi- 
dence on the one side, and of zeal- 
ous devotion on the other, to the 
cause they supported, wus never 
loosened, notwithstanding the base 
attempts of a secret anti-national and 
peculiarly anTI-ENGLIsH party (the 











offscourings of the court of 
Madrid) to infuse suspicion and dis- 
trust in the mind of eech, but a 
ily without effect. With all 
— on the Spanish character, 
tioy ara ahan ee o 
orable intention, a noble, a gener- 
eus,‘and confiding people. 

The tumultueus joy: of the first 
portion of the day having subsided, 
and three-fourths of the lately as- 
sembled multitudes now 


enjoying 
their tranquil siesta, numbers of the of 


most respectable members of the 
commercial body of Cadiz waited 
on the officer in command at St. 
Elena, entreating to be allowed the: 
pleasure of entertaining the officers 
at their ive houses, until their 
arrangements for establishing theit 
iment’s mess were completed, a 
-timed mark of attention ; and 

as the men (thanks to the commis- 
sariat and their quartermaster) were 
already chin-deep in an excellent 
meal of fresh provisions, every man 
with his pint of wine beside him, the 
te o 

he major, who held- the command 
(with four or five of his officers, 
without distinction of rank), was led 
off in one direction, while others of 
the merchants took charge of the 
remainder of the corps, by threes 
and fours, that gentleman seeming 


most happy who could enlist the: 


largest number to partake of his hos- 
pitalities. This was not intended as 
the mere display of civility for the 
day or the n; it had a more 
substantial character. The guests, 
when taking their leave after coffee, 
were informed that the dinner hour 
of the “house” was two, three, or 


four, as might be (generally the lat- -e 


ter), where, on their visits to town, 
they would always find their cover 


and a welcome. Such was the cus.. 


tom of Cadiz, the most hospitable 
of cities for- a- century. But, alas, 
how fallen ! 

The worthy merchants alluded to 
(many of whose names will figure 
with credit in these sketches), were 
for the greater part Irìsh, or the 
descendants of Irish settlers; who, 
on the score of religious persecu- 


tion (let us charitably say exclusion) 


in their own country, had found a 
home in all the t cities and sea- 
ports of the Peninsula. Of mercan- 
tile establishments,purely English by 
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birth and religion, thero were none, 
but many,English houses had resi- 
dent agents in the t commercial 
cities of Cadiz, ge, Valenci 
Alicante, &c., into whose -religious 
opinions, Spanish “delicadeza’”—(the 
most refined species of politeness) 
never p to inquire; so long 
as a stranger refrains from any act 
offensive to the ceremonies of their’ 
national religion, be will never be 
pressed into a personal observance 
them. Of Scotch (Catholic) 
— * — — either in 
pain or Portugal ; the principal one 
in Cadig for many ai — that 
branch of the once all-powerfal es- 
tablishment, Gordon and: Murphy, 
of (Austia Friars) London, and of 
Madrid, Cadiz, and Vera Cruz 
Mexico)—committed to the care of" 

r. Duncan Shaw, transformed by 

— etiquette (which always 

the “Nombre chris- 

tiano”) into Don Duncano, at whose 

itable board not only the din- 

nerless North Briton, but the South- 

ern, whether soldier or sailor, ever 
found a hearty-welcome. - 

But the Xd reunion on that 
memorable day, on which the Bri- 
tish colors were allowed fo be uh- 
furled, and enthusiastically cheered, 
within the walls of Cadiz !—-was at 


the house of Don D Duff, the 
venerable and r consul :— 
Mr. James Duff (who, at nearly t 


close of a long life of honor and - 
integrity, was honored with the 
dignity of Baronet) was then in bis 
eighty-fifth year, but with all the 
anti-Gallician fire of a youthful pa- 
triot of twenty. The old gentleman 
was a very Pangloss in optimism— 
aara Aton had already 
befallen—or that was likely to befal 
the beloved — of his adoption, 
was to his mind al for the best ! The 
invasion of Spain by the French, he 
insisted, was an act of Heaven’s bene. 
ficence and faver, in order to bri 
before the nations of the ea 
proofs of the superiority of Spain . 
beyond all others in wisdom, cour- 


| and . On the news 
of the ca — cruel massa- 
cre at, Madrid reaching Cadiz, he 


exclaimed, “so much the better; 
now the Madritenos will not allow 
ont of the rascals to live!” Even 
the roar of the cannon from the 
opposite shore could only raise a 
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“Ea Gengnssal’* a (but 
sly) pulling up of collars, and rub- 
bing up of toupees became visible. 
No time was wasted in useless intro- 
duction—all the company knew whe 
Mrs. General Whittingham was; and 
if she did not know their names, that 
circumstance caused no awkward 
diffidence in the visitors, who re- 
ceived the attentions of the company 
aith that ress ge and ] fami- 
liarity which would have made `a 
pupil of the. Almack school of hau- 
teurs ready to faint. To see such an 
angel of life, youth, and beauty 
beside the living mummy on whose 
Tight hand she was seated, was an 
‘awful lesson to humanity! The old 
‘consul poured some — into 
the glass of his fair neighbor, and, 
although toast-drinking is a folly in 
a great measure unpractised in all 
-civilized countries except our own, 
‘she raised the glass of sparkling 
liquor to her lips, and with an ir- 
radiating smile to all around, toasted 
4 Viva! nuestros igos, los . In- 

gleses !” The delightful half hour of 
` their presence too soon fied, when 
‘the ladies (neither of whom, by. the 
by, spoke a word of English) retired 
‘with as little preparation or cere- 
kmony as they entered, returning, 
‘with a kind and elegant acknow- 
tg ort the solemn, and would- 
-be-thought of the 


agg bows 
‘standing Bulls. Major-General Sir became 
‘Frederick Ponsonby, then a major. 


-of dragoons, and one of the hand- 
‘somest young men in the army, had 
the happiness to bear an arm of each 
‘to the saloon. 


The presence of their father was. 


no restraint on the tide of praise 
‘which all bestowed on his charming 
daughtera—more icularl 

Generala 


been good, our wines were excellent ; 
but a long sitting after dinner is 
happily not the custom in the sunny 
south. Six o’clock saw us all on 


our feet. The oificers of the staff. 
had to make good their billets—but. 


in that important affair no difficulty 


‘was encountered, for the merchants black 
to whom these drafts at sight, not 


only for lodgings, but for board, 
were addressed, were all in waiti 
at the coffee.table of the consul to 
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‘and lively, took the arm of 


y La 
. As our entertainment had. 


. the sp 


[Sept. 


take charge of and welcome their 
“ alojados” (the billetted). That 
grand point arra we strolled off 
in parties to the Plaza St. Antonio, 
the fashionable evening promenade 
at that -eariy period of the year, 
when the sea breeze is too keen to 
allow of the enjoyment of the more 
beautiful walk called the Almeda, 
or Mall, one of which (great or 
small) — town—indeed almost 
eve age in boast. 
Ths hence iecaber for Shee 
field must have had these in his 7e 
when’ he brought in his bill for 
public walks for the —— 
our cloudy climate! If such were 
ever to be established, an umbrella 
at each end of the walk must 
follow as a matter of course for 
public convenience. On such of 
our party as were equal strangers to 
os — as to the customs of 
pain, this movi orama pro- 
duced a Araca detking, and at 
first not agreeable effect. The un- 
varying uniformity of the female 
dress, and that of the. solemn raven 


hue, threw an ap ce of gloom 
over the coup d’eu—but the impres- 
sion was soon dissipated—the longer 


‘they looked, the more attentively 


they gazed on the sweet expressive 


countenances lit up by the laughter- 


-loving Andalusian eye, which met 


them on every side, the more they 
. enamoured of. the scene. 
Another ‘custom struck the new 
comers with surprise—not one of 


the ladies, aged and or 
ged sage, bite. 


the gentlemen by whom they were 
for the most part attentively gal- 
lanted in their promenade. A litle 
observation, however, soon - 
> me cause of this od airy — 
ong as a glimmering of day 

lasts, Both the hands of redeem 
Gaditana find ample emplo 

the right in the exerciee and conver. 
sation of the fan (which requires 
almost a life to attain to’ perfection), 
and the left in the t of the 
mantilla (or veil), which, whether 
orwhite,never remains a second 
minute in exactly the same positien. 
Variety with the Spanish ladies is 
of life which gives it all 
its flavor—thus their mincing walk, 





* An admirel’s lady is in like manner styled “ La Almirante.” 
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their flirt of the fan, the play of the who can wonder at: the 


mantilla, the tones of their soft half 
— voice, and glance — thoir 
ing eye, are for ever ng. 
In the anda of tho eonfimed Kum 
of. a couple of thousand voices a 
bell is heard to toll—once! twice !— 
every sound is hushed, every foot 
at rest, every eye depressed—a third 
toll !-prayers are whispered in sub- 
dued tones—half a minute passes— 
toll! toll! toll! in quick time, tells 
that the ceremony of Las Animas 
is concluded. During these . brief 
orisons, observed universally at the 
moment of sunset — 
Spain, from the palace of the king to 
the cottage of the peasant, how many 
hundreds (perhaps thousands) of 
half-rousted poor souls are released 
from purgatorial pangs, and wafted 
on the wings of faith to happier 
regions! Well—if four-fifths @f the 
Christian world think so, why should 
we, the other fifth, presume ta ques- 
tion their faith? At all events let 
them enjoy the pious delusion with- 
out intruding our impertinence apon 
them. Yet there have -been John 
Bulls stupid enough to keep the hat 
an his dull and muddy-brained head 
during this ceremony. At the last 
- toll salutes are exchanged with those 
nearest, even though: the parties 
should happen to be, strangers to 
each other. Hats are donned by 
the men, fans once more unfurled by 
the ladies, and the gay promenade 
is resumed. Twilight soon follows 
—the cigar-bax or is unpocket- 
ed—the boys who hawk about a 
-rope-match for the use of the 
smokers, sing out in their shrill 
cheerful tones, “ Candela! Cavalle- 
rio!” Hundreds of cigars soon show 
their twinkling light—the beautiful 
features which so lately beamed on 
. every side can no longer be dis- 
cerned ; but thesame delightful form, 
which partial darkness cannot ob- 
secure, glides beside or before us. 
The mantilla is now. at rest! the arm 
of the fair one is no longer withheld 
from the husband, or more generally 
the coriejo; the latter character, to- 
gether with a re confessor 
a duubled by the same in- 
ividual) is a. necessary appendage 
to every well-regulat pagan A the 
one the rdian of the , the 
„other of the soul, of Heaven’s fairest 
portion of the creation. Under such 


sorbing seductions of the 
their national vice. 


unbounded connubial confidence 
which reigns in modern Spain! 

The evening promenade is followed 
by the tertulia, Such ladies as have 
indulgent spouses (and who have 


not? bless them all! in those days), 


with liberal allowance for the house- 
hold, receive their owm particular 
knot of friends of both sexes, night- 
ly at their houses. To these agree- 
able assemblies, gossip, tea-driak- 
ing, and scandal have never yet 
found entrance; music, vocal and 


. instrumental, sometimes pags awa 


f y 
the hours from nine to twelve; but 
the truth must be told, card-playing 
is the great end and aim of all these 
parties. The juniors may perchance 
amuse themselves in music and 
love-making in the gabinetta of the 


_galoon, but the seniors of both sexes 


are too deeply engrossed by the ab- 

mbling 
ing but 
undreds of 
dollars momentarily exchange own- 
era under the chances of maco, pe- 
cado (Sin—a most appropriate 
name), monie, or trenteel quarente. In 
those ‘tortulias, where gentlemen are 
the chief actors in the drama of 
chance, rouge et noir is the favorite, 
because most destructive game. 

One of the firm of the house in 
which it was my good fortune to ob- 
tain my billet me to the tertu- 
lia of his relative, the then celebrated 
Dona Maria S——, the resort of the 
élite of Cadiz, as well as of many of 
the noble refugees from Madrid and 
the provinces. My introduction in- 
to the saloon, on my friend’s an- 
nouncement of my name and rank, 
made me quite as well acquainted 
with all present as if an hour had 
been spent in formal and individual 
introduction. My name, too, took 
their fancy—net a jumble of jaw- 
breaking consonants, like my imme- 
diate predecessor in the room, 
Major Wrigglesworth (as good a 
fellow as ever made it a point to 
stop in a mess.room till all the 
candles became to his eyes dupli- 
cates of themselves), but short and 
sweet, four liquid vowels in the six 
letters which — it; in short 
I was well received. The Spaniards, 
like other really pome nations, 
seem to consider that the presence 
of a lady or gentleman in a certain 


table to attend to an 


ö— 


_— 
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society, on the personal introduction a hospitable establishment ; never im- 
of a friend of the house, isa sufficient terfered with his wife’s administra 
a eo ae Eng- tion—foreign or 

d their re ; a foreigner witty, well-informed, and loquacious, 
once seen in that is honored he was universally liked. was 
with the salute or the brezo of the onc drawback, however, on his 


ever afterwards be admitted. 
stranger, therefore, finds himeelf 
treated with coldness or cordialit 


most 
ay: ane nobility too, 
iz from 1610 to 1813, made 
themselves such le bores by 
their dulness and hauteur as to be 
deemed fair ns ipsa for laughter, 
and were avoided as “hombres pe- 
sados” (heavy men). The Spaniards, 
with all that revit of character at- 
bt oa to sy are in RIDA 
vely, witty, and joyous e. To 
be ante the Dona of There, do not 
distort the fine 
daly natur has ae on them 
y ting a stupid simper, nor ex- 
pend that ch sonorous voice, which 
is singularly musical to the ear, in 
drawling out conventional compli- 
ments, like our own exquisites, to some 
ap E beauty, as cold and heartless 
as the fop by whom she is addressed ; 
but they are tranquilly cheerful, and 
— gay—proud in essentials, 
t condescendingly yielding in 
—— oe they seem — that a 
grandee loses nongo s grace or 
consequence by being kind, free, 
and familiar—while the wealthy or 
titled John Bull sadly fails to enforce 
his dignity by being dull, cold, and 
distant, 


Dona Maria, the lady of the house 
—— by her friends in the en- 
g diminutive Maraquita, ac- 


the English language 
with aa whic 


fi birth—she also spoke French 


d got drunk rin th 
t 6 yoar-— 
k aay or festir ghey or holy- 
day—at or about e 0’ 


ve features: 


excellent qualities; he admired». re- 
larity in most matters; in those of 
iness he was not excelled by any 
merchant in Cadiz, but this virtue im 
him d ted into a vice = 


regularity 


n 
val, 
This, it may be supposed, proved un- 
favorable to his connubial felicity ? 
By no means, never did a happy 
couple in Spain or elsewhere pass 
their lives in more perfect concord. 
Dona Maria, treated 
unkindly by nature in her distriba- 
tion of personal beauty, was a wo- 
man of ‘much’ talent; and although 
without a e visible charm to 


Seat ur got eee to Lio 
tion? ae yo? ' w 
Whatever preferences she had hith- 
erto evinced in the selection of her 
particular friends of the male sex, 
discreet] 


hever did woman 


club in Europe! such men, in 
one glance at whom would have dis- 


asthe ere Seat — 
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mobody’s business to inquire further 
— “viva la confianza! viva!!!” 
Dona Maria, after a brief ac- 
quaintance with a stranger whose 
manners pleased her (and in that 
respect she was as fastidious as any 
beauty of her gay circle,) used to 
display the wound on her right arm 
which she received from one of the 
assassins of her ill-fated friend 
Governor Soluno. This officer, 
with, it is believed, the best inten- 
tions towards his country, had suf- 
fered his mind to be so deeply im- 
pressed with the impossibility of 
contending against the overwhelm- 
ing power of France, that his whole 
thoughts were devoted to the hope 
of obtaining favorable terms for the 


_ province of which he was then cap- 


tain-general, whenever its invasion 
took place. As governor of Cadiz 
he did all that was possible to tran- 

uillize the people and keep down 
that rising spirit of resistance to the 
invaders which every day gathered 


fresh strength. By this temporizing 
licy he lust much of the popularity 
But the act 


e once : 

which sealed his unhappy doom, was 
his timid refusal to co-operate with 
Admiral Purvis in the attack pro- 
— him by the latter on the 

squadron under Admiral 
Roasily, then (May 1808) blockaded 
in Cadiz harbor. The weak or 
traitorous Soluno urged on the in- 
habitants of the city under his go- 
vernment, the fatal consequences 
which they must ultimately expect 
from such a show of premature 
hostility to France. The slave met 
his desert! The excited populace 
flew to arms—his house was besieg- 
ed—it was a large mansion, forming 
the rounded angle of the Barrio St. 
Carlos, and, like all the other houses 
of the better order, impervious to 
ordinary attack. Various means 
were adopted by the maddened mob 
to batter in the outer doors—they 
still resisted all their efforts. Huge 
togs of mahogany, weighing several 
tons, were borne to the spot in the 
palanquas or slings of the laboring 
gStlegos, and used as battering-rams 
against the still unyielding portals ;~ 
at length the desperate measure was 
taken of blowing open the premises 
at every hazard of evil which such 
a step might have produced in the 
meighborhood. A twenty-four poun- 
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der was d d from the town wall, 
not fifty yards’ distance, into which 
seventy-two pounds’ weight of 
metal (a triple charge) was rammed 
down; the gun was then placed 
with its muzzle to the porch, and 
the match applied—another moment 
beheld the tront of the house in 
ruins! Soluno now attempted to 
escape from popuar fury by means 
of the roofs of his own and the ad- 
jacent houses, which are a succession 
of fiat terraces, often laid out as 
gardens or ornamental grottoes. But 
the bloodhounds were quickly on 
his track—he fled from roof to roof 
with an agility strengthened by his 
tears, until he reached that of the 
house of his friend Don Pedro, 
which had always been to him asa 
home, and was in the act of de- 
scending by the flight of steps which 
led to the attics, when he was over- 
taken and dragged back by the fore- 
most of the sanguinary crew. It 
was in the struggle for his escape, 
assisted by Dona Maria, who had 
hastened to his relief, that she re- 
ceived her wound. The fellow who 
inflicted it made a rude apology for 
the unintended violence, and with 
all the gallantry of the majo, insist- 
ed on binding it up with his hand- 
kerchief. o enable him to use 
both hands in the operation, he very 
cooly stuck kis knife in the shoulder 
of the unfortunate governor! The 
last few moments of the doomed 
Soluno were those of the most piti- 
able suffering—he was dragged 
bleeding down the stairs, and through 
the hall of Don Pedro, into the street 
called Cinco Torres, where the ex- 
ulting shouts of the ferocious mob 
burst on his ear. It was intended 
to have executed him on the roof of 
the Aduana, or custom-house, on his 
route to which the wretched victim 
passed under the windows of those 
friends at whose tables he had al- 
ways been a welcome and an honor- 
ed guest, but not one of whom 
da to appear, or exhibit the 
slightest sympathy for his unhappy 
fate—the infuriated populace thirst- 
ing for his blood cou d not be re- 
strained to defer the work of death 
even for one short quarter of an 
hour !—the devoted, and at last piti- 
ed, wretch, had twenty knives in his 
body at one and the same moment, 
and his heart was literally eut out 
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and trampled on in the public 
streets! Not the slightest insult or 
violence was offered to the generous 
woman who had bled in his defence 
—the most ferocious of the assasgins 
did honor to and applauded her 
motives; had any man rendered 
him such assistance he would have 
shared his fate! With a disinterest- 
ed spirit of patriotism which we 
should in vain look for in countries 
calling themselves more civilized, 
all the property in money, plate, 
jewels, &c. found in Soluno’s house, 
was held inviolable and sacred by 
this ruffian crew, the very dregs of 
his countrymen! “ We will take 
nothing that belonged to the Trarror !” 
was their magnanimous declaration, 
while placing all the property in 
the public treasury for the support 
of the patriotic cause, undiminished 
by the plunder or loss of a single 
quarto! 

Every old campaigner recalls with 
pleasure the memory of a good billet 
—it is a prize amid the thousand 
blanks in the — of war. At 
twelve, talting my departure from 
the supper-table of Dona Maria 
(where two dukes, one duchess, 
with a fair sprinkling of counts, 
coe and admirals, graced the 
estive board), I entered on my 
quarters. My excellent friends had 
made every thing so comfortable for 
my accommodation as not to leave 
me a want unprovided for—“ Muy 
buenas noches” interchanged, I was 
left to myself, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Early hours are the order of the 
day in the South. Before eight our 
breakfast party was assembled—at 
the conclusion of one of the best 
that taste and plenty could produce, 
I prepared for my journey to Isla. 

ving despatched that branch of 
the service which claimed my parti- 
cular attention (and solicited the 
companionship of my mercantile 
friend and joint host), off we set. 
Our means of travelling was by 
coach, which was in waiting 
outside the Puerta Tierra, no car- 
riages (except the custom-house 
carts) being at that time permitted 
to enter the town or ply in the 
streets without the es permis- 
sion of the governor of the city. Not 
having any wish to claim a favor 
which would have been instantly 
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granted, I had requested that the 
carriage should remain outside the 
walls—besides having a natural 
Curiosity as a stranger to see a por- 
tion of the town, I preferred the 
walk. We passed through the 
Calle Ancha (or wide street), a 
handsome avenue which opens on 
the Plaza St. Antonio, and the 
shady side of which is the Royal 
Exchange of the city from one to 
three o’clock each day of business, 
besides being the lounge of all idlers 
and “quidnuncs.” About midway 
on the north side of the street stands 
an elegant marble building called 
the “Casa de los Gremios,’ or 
“ House for the Corporations,” contain- 
ing a council room, with the cham- 
bers of trade, manufactures, and 
commerce. It had within a very few 
ears been the crowded focus ot pub- 
ic business, but Cadiz, in 1810, was 
already fast hastening to her decline. 
The Calle St. Francisco, a street of 
shops (none of them approaching 
those of our fifth-rate tradesmen), 
has in it nothing to reward the trou- 
ble of walking through, except its 
extreme cleanliness. This street 
terminates in the Plaza St. Juan de 
Dios, the general market for all the 
necessaries of life, yet still by its 
— supporting the character 
of Cadiz as the cleanest city in 
Europe, Bilboa perhaps excepted, 
whic may equa caez m that re- 
spect, but cannot i surpass 
it. The Grand Ses Gale opens on 
this Plaza, affording a view of the 
fortified mole and the ships at an- 
chor ; but no persons were then ad- 
mitted, not even officers, without 
ap rt, or when accompanied by 
an orderly sergeant from the main 
ard. me of our naval officers, 
owever, had so conciliated the 
Spaniards by their frank and kind 
manners, that this ceremony was 
frequently relaxed in their favor; 
amongst others, Little Chamberlain, 
who commanded the Great Tema- 
raire (a 98), became so well known 
to the marine guards, that, when 
putting his hands into his pockets, 
—— to search for his general 
pass, which he knew was not there, 
the sentinel used good humoredly 
to say “No es preciso chico ustedes, 
bien conocido !” (no necessity, m 
fine little fellow! you are well- 
known). Arrived at the Puerto 
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Tierra, it became necessary for us to 
be passed formally through the 
vaulted casements under an officer’s 


_ surveillance, and then to enter my 


name and suite in the guard-room 
book, also to lodge a certificate that 
the coachman and the assistant were 
to be employed on the public ser- 
vice; upon which their passport was 
anted, to save — — ip 
o (pressing we should call it 

by any of the Spanish authorities, 
either on the oratIsla. These 
tedious formalities paving been gone 

u 


rong our party was hurried on, 
over the second drawbridge, scarce- 


ly allowing us time for even a hasty 
glance at the magnificent fortifica- 
tions; a few yards in front stood 
our carriage, which almost defies 
description; we occasionally see 
wood-cuts of such a vehicle in chil- 
dren’s story books, Cinderella for 
example, but in modern times it 
would be viewed as a remnant of 
the fashions of the carriages of the 
sixteenth century. Into this vene- 
rable vehicle we stepped, myself, 
the young officer called my secre- 
tary, my mercantile friend, and a 
medical . officer, who requested a 
passage to Isla (there was room 
enough for as many more); the 
coachman (or Mayoral, to give him 
his proper title) stood beside his 
team of five, giving his orders to the 
Zagal (his adjutant), who held the 
head of the leader, while the bells 
of the whole team kept clanging 
most unmusically in our ears. e 
were all struck with admiration at 
the sight of our Mayoral ; he stood 
full six feet high, erect and grace- 
ful; his whole form and limbs of 
the finest proportions, and his face 
the perfection of what .may be 
termed handsome in the male sex ; 
with the advantages of dress and ad- 
dress, the fellow would have made 
his way in any court in continental 
Europe ; but these were never indis- 
pensable claims to favoritism in the 
former courts, either of Spain or 
Portugal. On his head he wore a 
shallow-crowned and rather broad- 
brimmed hat, with a band of many 
gaudy-colored narrow  ribbands, 
secured by a black silk band under 
his chin (like the picadors of the 
bull-ring) ; his narrow and embroi- 
dered shirt-collar, white as snow, 
secured in front by a snowy brooch, 
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was thrown back, displaying a throat 
like a pillar of marble slightly bron. 
zed by sun and wind ; his “ Spanish- 
Brown” jacket (the seams, epau- 
lettes, and pocket-flaps of which 
were ornamented with scarlet cloth 
devices tastefully let in) was en- 
riched by a double row of hanging | 
filligree silver buttons (long known 
in England as “ Spanish butions’’) 
while his velveteen waistcoat could 


. boast of a tripple line ; his velveteen 


short breeches were laced from the 
hip to the Knee with a stout silver 
cord, which was tied in a bow at 
the knee, the ends or tags, mounted 
in thin silver, hung half way down 
the leg; his feet, which appeared 
small for the fine muscular limbs 
they had to support, were loaded 
with a massy pair of silver buckles 
reaching almost to the toes. El 
Señor Mayoral, taken altogether, 
would have proved arich prize to a 
highwayman. It seemed a sad fall- 
ing off of his dignity that he had no 
driving-box to receive his portly pr 
son ; a few ropes drawn from side to 
side of the foresprings was all the seat 
he seemed to require ; he mounted, 
and at the words “andar, andar,” the 
zagal, a fine light-limbed fellow, flew 
beside the leader like a winged Mer- 
cury, until the whole team had taken 
up the pace of their leader ; he then 
withdrew his hand from the horse’s 
head, and most dexterously sprun 

up beside his chief. Thus release 

from restraint (for the wheelers only 
are under the guidance of reins), the 
team rushed along in their wildest 
speed, while their clanging bells and 
the thundering voice of the Mayoral, 
formed a concert by no means agree- 
able. Never shall I forget my hor- 
ror, m — at committing 
myself into such a vehicle, and under 
such an apparent madman’s guid- 
ance ; our route lay along the cause- 
way of solid masonry (built in the 
reign of Carlos Terceiro), the con- 
necting road between Cadiz and 
Isla, having been, previous to that 
period, an exposed strand for nearly 
two-thirds of the distance, occasion- 
ally obstructed by huge drifts of sand, 
the effect of storms from the Levant, 
or from the south-west. On this 
causeway (or wall more properly) 
only thirty-six feet wide, there is no 
parapet whatever, and as the gallap- 
ping team took their course to the 
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right or left, sometimes to almost the 
verge of the causeway, the insides 
(except my Cadiz friend, who laugh- 
ed at our apprehensions) expected 
nothing less than to be pitched on 
the strand (a decent tumble of about 
a dozen feet), in that ponderous ve- 
hicle. The centre of the causeway, 
fortunately, was a mass of loose sand, 
and deep enough to reach half-way 
up the spokes of our wheels, so that, 
before we reached the Corta Dura 
the spirit of the fiery team had been 
pre'ty well cooled. 

The Corta Dura isa large redoubt, 
about one mile and a quarter from 
Cadiz Lines ; it was then in its ear- 
liest state of progress. This fort (as 
its name indicates), cuts across or 
severs the causeway—so that an ar- 
tificial road, formed of beams and 
fascines on each side, was then con- 
structed for the passage of carts and 
carriages to and from the Isla. Here 
we dismounted, and saw-our rumb- 
ling carriage take its downward 
route, heartily glad to have escaped 
from it without fracture of head or 
limb. 

The appearance of the Corta Dura 
at that moment was every way cal- 
culated to inspire our profound ad- 
miration, mixed with feelings of the 
deepest pity, for a brave people 
basely betrayed and invaded by a 

erfidious enemy, who entered with 

is army on the Spanish soil as the 
professed guardian and protector of 
the nation’s rights and liberties ! Did 
these reflections never wring the 
tyrant’s heartstrings as he d from 
that solitary rock which eternal jus- 
tice had planted in the “wide unbound- 
ed sea,” to be at once his prison and 
his grave? Oh yes they did! re- 
morse, that “worm which never 
dies,” fed on his faithless heart to the 
last moment of lingering life—and 
Spain, brave, betrayed, but UNCON- 
QUERED SPAIN, was deeply avenged ! 
Not less than one thousand persons, 
from the highest to the very humblest 
classes of society, were then working 
as voluntary laborers on this impor- 
tant out-work ; each gang submitting 
to its task, not to say with cheerful- 
ness, but with striving emulation! 
all active, zealous, and obedient to 
the orders of the engineers, and their 
taskmen and overseers. 

The Spaniards have always main- 
tained a high character in the science 
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of naval and military architecture ; 
future ages will recognise a of 
their excellence in the work now 
mentioned ; which, although com- 
menced under alf the disadvantages 
incident to the general distraction of 
time ; and latterly 
— on — ou additional im- 
iment ca its exposure to 
the fire of the enemy's mortar bat- 
teries, was, in the course of a 
few months, rendered capable of de- 
fending itself without any extraneous: 


ppa, 

: that day ra to — seen. 
grandees (setting the ex- 
ample) wheelin “baone of earth 
—officers of all ranks yoked by 
dozens to carts or cars, drawing 
heavy loads of timber, stone,sand, or 
lime: lusty monks and friars b 
scores, wielding the pick-axe, the 
spade, or rammer ; while crowds of 
masons, carpenters, smiths, builders, 
&c. were busy in their several voca- 
tions. About noon it was customary 
for the merchants of Cadiz (parti- 
cularly those foreigners who had 
found a home in the hospitable bosom 
of Spain) to come down with re- 
freshments to distribute amongst 
the laboring throng—while 
of women, the wives, the relatives or 
queridas (sweethearts) of the work- 
men were daily present to cheer 
them on in their patriotic toil :— 
Perched aloft on some massive stone, 
out of harm’s way, the Ciego (or 
blind ballad-singer), accompanying 
himself on his cracked guitar, chant- 
ed out the praises of “ PaLarox and 
the Defenders of Saracossa! or of 
‘‘Castanos the Hero of Baylen !™> 
with the general chorus of “ VIVA Er. 
Rey Fernanpo!” Ifa shot or shell 
from the French batteries (which 
were then not sufficiently advanced 
to do injury) did happen to fall with- 
in a short distance of the working 
parties—raising, as it was sure to do, 
an almost blinding cloud of sand, it 
was welcomed with a universal cheer 
and a stave of some patriotic 

! There was not a particle of 
fanfaronade in all this; never were 
people more sincere in their enthu- 
siasm, more energetic in the cort- 
tribution of their strength and tła. 
bor, or more prodigal of their 
blood, in the great work of their 
country’s defence. Passing through 
the Corta Dura after nearly an hour‘s 
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observation of the interesting scene, 
we resumed our journey in the same 
abhorred vehicle ; but the ebbin 
tide having left an uninterrupt 
space of beautiful level strand of up- 
wards of two miles, we did not re- 
ascend the cau:eway (to affect which 
there are inclined planes on each 
side) until all fears from the intem- 
perance of our cavalry were at an 
end. The gallop of two miles, with 
sucha back-breaking incumbrancein 
their rear, must have tamed them all, 
had each horse been a Bucephalus. 
We entered Isla at a quiet pace, but 
still under the annoyance of the 
bells of the team ; it was my opi- 
nion (which experience long since 
confirmed) that Poth men, mules and 
horses would fall asleep without 
this constant check on somnolency. 
Isla de Leon is a large and popu- 
lous town ; the main street (at least 
amilein length) is of considerable 
width, and contains many excellent 
buildings, both public and private, 
with the usual number of churches 
and convents. From the main street 
a number of thickly-inhabited streets 
and lanes branch off; those on the 
right (from Cadiz) terminating in 
various creeks and basins formed by 
the St Petri river ; and those on the 
left, to the town of St Carlos, which, 
although growing out of, and in fact 
a suburb of Isla, has been honored 
with the rank and privileges of a 


royal city, in honor of its founder. 


Carlos III., and as being the seat of 
the government buildings, viz. the 

rand naval and military arsenals, 
the military school of instruction, 
the ordnance depot, &c. The 
united population of these towns, 
including military and civil func. 
tionaries, at that period exceede 
forty thousand. These, together with 
the population of Cadiz, whieh, dur- 
ing a great portion of the period of 
the siege, was little under seventy- 
five thousand! derived almost the 
whole of their mesas of subsistence 
from distant ports. The cossump- 
tion of American flour alone (as one 
article of imported supply) amount- 
ed on the average to thirty thousand 
barrels per monta ! and (strange to 
say, of a besieged city) bread ofa 
superior quality seldom or never 
exceeded one) real (a fraction under 
threepence per pound; and good 
wholesome as a bread, simi- 
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lar to our household, at little more 
than three halfpence per pound ! 

The regency were then residing at 
Isla, and thither the Brigadicr-Gene- 
ral (who had the good fortu! e tu ob- 
tain a passage for his horses on board 
the Myrtlc) had repaired at an early 
hour that morning; and having 
made the necessary drrangements 
for the distributioa of his troops and 
for establishing his own quarters 
there, was about to return just at 
the moment of our arrival. His pre- 
sence afforded me the honor ofa 
presentation to two of the three 
members of the council of regency, 
also to the Duque del Albuquerque, 
then governor of Isla, as well as 
commandant of thetroops. Accom- 
panied by my Cadiz friend (of whose 
services as an interpreter I was ha 
py to avail myself whenever my li- 
mited knowledge of the Spanish 
language failed me), I accepted the 
Duke’s invitation to take a view of 
the celebrated Puente de Suaza, 
and a bird’s eye peep atthe ene- 
my’s itions. n our route we 
nicked tip General Whittingham, be 
tween whom and Albuquerque there 
ap the most perfect cordiality 
and good-will. Indced the man must 
have beena cynic by nature who 
could not feel a respectful kind of 
attachment towards the livcly Duke, 
even aftera short acquaintance with 
him. His late and providential re- 
treat, of which, as it may be suppo- 
sed, he was justly proud, formed the 
chief portion of his con versation. To 
us straogers he addresscd himself 
witb winning condescension. My 
mercantile friend from Cadiz he at 
Arst considered as some recent im- 

rtation from the Land ot Beef (for 


d in truth, he had as perfect a London 


face as ever gaped at an opera, or 
stared at a ballet); but the circum- 
stance of his speaking the language 
of the country of his birth with such 
classical purity, and his unaffected 
easiness of manners, quickly unde- 
ceived him. 

Arrived at the Puente de Suaza, 
the Duke pointed out the effects of 
the various but fruitless attempts of 
the Spanish engineers to blow up or 
otherwise demolish this lasting mo- 
nument of Roman architecture. Its 
amazing solidity, aftera lapse ofso 
many centuries, was an object of our 
general astonishment. The piers, 
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sunk ongiie at the depth of up- 
wards of three fathoms, appeared 
as fresh and undecayed as if the 
work of recent years; a portion of 
the parapet alone yielded to the 
porin of powder or the wedge. 

ut the barricadoes, formed of the 
large iron gratings which defend 
EVERY window in every Spanish 
mansion, were the perfection of that 
species of defence. It was fortu- 
nate that such ready means pre- 
sented themselves on the urgency 
of the moment. It has been already 
stated, that the bridge is flanked by 
formidable batteries ; so long, there- 
fore, as powder and ball held out 


the position on thut side might fairly 
be deemed mpr enant: e crept 
through the small aperture left in 


the barricade for the transit of the 
advanced picquets, and marched 
along the aricife towards the 
of the last sentinel. Albuquerque 
always lively and communicative, 
y gave us some curious anecdotes of 
his retreat, which an officer of his 
cavalry (an extract from the British 


dragoons) described tome asa re- By an 


lar steeple chase, for the last twenty- ` 
our hours of which Isla was the 
goual confirming my opinion, from 
reading the accounts of the route at 
Ocana, Medelin, &c., that, when once 
the Spaniards determined on running 
away, “ their unanimity was wonder- 
ful” Some dead horses lay on the 
causeway, whose putrifying car- 
ases, proved equally offensive to the 
sigh and smell; but, with true Spa- 
nish indolence, no one attetapted 
to remove the:n, or even to Dern 
them, which is the most ready way 
of getting rid of the nuisance, in the 
absence of carts for their removal. 
The Duke and Whittingham jogged 
on in front. The light elastic figure of 
the former (whose head did not 
reach to the Englishman’s shoulder) 
formed a strong contrast to the ro- 
bust and tly figure of the latter 
whose whole appearance, particu- 
larly the gravity of a very comely 
but manly countenance, struck the 
beholder as the beau ideal of the 
haughty Don of the days of chivalry. 
While we all formed a group around 
Albuquerque, who, when arrived at 
the last sentinel’s post, was pointin 
out the various positions occupi 
by the enemy, a musket ball whistled 
through the party, and lodged itself, 
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spent and harmless, in the neckcloth 
of the spokesman. The Duke, who 
on that occasion wore a very umi- 
litary thick roll of blue India-print 
muslin round his neck, very cooly 
pulled of the neckerchief, from 
which he shook out the ball, which 
had merely caused a bruise about the 
breadth of a doller ; then looking 
towards the Salinas — whence it 
evidently came), pulled off his hat, 


and laughingly said, “ Muchos 
cias cavalero (mach obliged to 
your honor). He then called to the 
sergeant in attendance for a musket 
which was handed to him loaded ; 
and casting his sharp blue eyeover 
the many hundred salt-pits into 
which that wide swamp is divided, 
without seeing any object on which 
to direct his fire, was about to resign 
the musket, when something like a 
to pop up from 
behind one of the low banks, then 
suddenly sink again. Ina few se- 
conds a peared another, and ano- 


ther, fw ich were instantly fired at, 
both by the Duke and the piquets. 
rf by, two or three soldiers, in 


their long canvas frocks, were obser- 
ved rolling themselves first up one 
bank then down another, endeavor- 
ing to get beyond the range of the 
balls. At one time three were dis- 
tinctly visible. At last, one more 
daring than the others, sprung on 
his legs, and holding his gun in one 
hand, and the skirts of his frock in 
the other, scudded along from bank 
to bank, jumping, running, and 
wading until he distanced the fire, 
which it appeared he had the good 
fortune to escape. Nothing was seen 
of the others. They had either fal- 
lea, or lay concealedin the salt-pits 
unti nightfall, when the outlying 
Spanisy picquets were withdrawn. 

e poor devils were —— in 
pursuit of eray fish, with which the 
place abounds, and seeing a group 
of officers, were tempted to fire. 

The French, ever on the alert, had 
sent down to the margin of the Sa- 
linas, on the Puerto Real road, a 
field piece, drawn by four or six 
horses, with which they be to 
blaze away. But it was a piece of 
useless bravado — not one shot in 
three came within an hundred fa- 
thoms of our position. My Cadiz. 
friend, however, by no means re- 
lished his new situation ; and never 
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from the first moment of the inva- 
sion of his country were his curses 
upon the French, in mixed English 
and Spanish, more profoundly and 
sincerely bestowed. 

We all, however, got back to the 
Puente de Suaza “sans touche ;” 
but his perils on this involuntary cx- 
pedition afforded my excellent friend 
a something to boast of during his 
amiable and honorable life. 

Within the brief hour of our ab- 
sence from Isla, a flaming signboard, 
purporting to be a portrait of Albu- 
querque, which had for several days 
been in preparation (and still wet 
from the artist’s studio), was elevated 
over the door of a Posada, or inn, 
one of the last ‘of the line of houses 
which terminates the main street, 
and which then assumed the title of 

“ Posada dal Duque ;” 
for in those days of his popularity 
no other Duque in Spain was thought 
of, although thoy were as plenty as 
EE bot a Isla and Cadiz. 
good-nature ndee, wishin 
to encourage the “loyal Posadere 
insisted on our party entering the 
house, where, in the common room 
(for they had but one for cooking 
and consumption), his Excellency 
nauseated our stomachs with a plate 
of choricos (an imitation of Bologna 
sausage), so highly impregnated with 
garlic, that three days scouring with 
eau de Cologne could not purify 
the palate from the odious flavor— 
a couple of quartillos of such wine 
as our Mediterranean sailors and 
soldiers call Blackstrap (but com- 
pared to which the soldier’s ration 
wine was Tokay), served in a wooden 
can, and with little filthy tin cups 
to drink from, was the t enter- 
tainment mine host of “El Duque” 
could lay before his patron, and for 
which, although the whole cost 
might be defrayed for sixpence, the 
generous Duke flung the host a 
gold ounce (sixteen dollars)! Such 
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a present would have brought the 
whole family of an opulent inn- 
keeper in England to the outer door 
to bow and curtsy his Excellency 
off. But behold the difference of 
manners—between gold—and pride ! 
This gruff posadero, who would have 
knifed any one who would not have 
joined him in the cry of “Viva el 
Duque,” neither bowed nor cringed, 
but muttered a simple “gracias,” 
and which, to our amazement, seem- 
ed all that the grandee sought for or 


— 

n returning up the main street 
we were all brought to a stand-still 
by the ag — Be — Cas- 
tafios (now len), one of 
the Council of Regency. Ons his 
bright, brimstone-colored uniform 
coat, which was richly embroidered 
with silver, he wore the star and 
riband of Charles III. The hero of 
Baylen was, even then, advanced in 
years, fifty at least; short in stature, 
not stout, and any thing but graceful 
in carriage and deportment. After 
the customary homage of standing 
uncovered from which homage 
Albuquerque was — by vir- 
tue -of his privileges, having no 
less than three hats on his family 
shield, that is, that if he had three 
heads he would be entitled to wear 
a hat on each in the presence of 
royalty, a very safe plurality of 
honors it must be conceded), 
Castaños soon threw off tire reserve 
of the representative of royalty, 
and entered into familiar conver- 
sation with all the party. He 
laughed heartily at the adventure at 
the out while congratulating 
his “ Amigito” (little friend) on his 
escape. Our party accompanied his 
suite to the gate of the house of the 
noble Conde de Altamira *— (a 
DWARF in stature, a GIANT in honor, 
courage, and patriotistn !)—where, 
making our ul obeisances, we 
waited the entrance of “his High- 





with 


* This splendid little man (for he was only four feet two, and it might be said 
equal correctness, “ by two,” for he was an upright parallelogram, who could 


boast of the title of Prince, with three Dukedoms, although using the ancient title 
as that of chiefest honor, would never bow his neck to the yoke of the usurper. 
When many of the grandees, deluded by tho specious promiscs of Napoleon, threw 
themselves into his arms, and subsequently accepted office under the mock King 
Joseph, the proud Altamira withdrew in disgust from this scene of national degrada- 
tion! He it was who made the appropriate reply to that wittol Charles IV., when he 
said, “Cousin, what a little fellow you are.” “ Yes, Sire, but in my own house I am 
& GRRAT one.” 
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ness,” ere we ventured to turn our 
faces to the west. 

After concluding the arrangements 
which were the object of my visit, I 
took my leave for that day of Isla de 
Leon, which was destined to be the 
busy scene of my humble, but ar- 
duous services, during the three en- 


suing years. 

e got back to Cadiz before four, 
in ee to dress, ang meet 7 — 
a large party of guests, ish, 
English, aod Irish, civil, mercantile: 
and military, over a capital dessert, 
and a table crowded with wines of 


the most superior auenir , particu- 
larly such Xeres (Sherry) as I had 
never before tasted (my hosts being 


extensive merchants in that trade). 
My friend Don T—— entertained 


the guests with a detail of the perils - 


he had that day encountered. 


esting to enter into the particulars 
that immediately follow, yet, as af- 
fording a sketch of Spanish manners, 
the introduction may be tolerated. 
At eight o’clock on that evening I 
had an engagement with the Junta 
de Hacienda, to attead upon that 
board in order to present my cre- 
dentials and my requisitions, agree- 
ably to the orders of Lord Welling- 
ton. The Junta de Hacienda (or 
Treasury) was chosen from amongst 
the most intelligent and wealthy of 
the Spanish mercantile body ; to 
them was intrusted the receipt and 
the expenditure of the public rev- 
enue, the purchase and the distribu- 
tion of supplies, and of all the mu- 
nitions of war. Another junta was 
formed for the purposes of preserv- 
ing public peace, and the security of 
person and property, and a third for 
the regulation of the means of trans- 
port by land and by sea, military 
quarters, &c. &c.; in short, every 
contingency that could possibly 
arise was provided for—in theor 
—but that was al’! Eight o’cloc 
found me and my friendly inter- 
preter (whose services now became 
important) iu a dark and shabby 
antechamber, where we were left to 
concoct our address, while their 
worshipe were loudly wrangling in 
their own chamber with some 
rous characters, who seemed, 
as far as a volley of vociferations 
could go, not to yield their point. 
A calm at length succeeded, and on 
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Although it may appear uninter- p 
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their withdrawal we were allowed 
The apartment called the 
chamber of the junta was very infe- 
rior to the smallest of our police 
offices, resembling in some de 
those humble chanceries call 
Courts or Conscience (where the 
hardest and most ess swearer 
always gains the cause) ! Seated be- 
hind a raised deck sat three gentle- 
men, whose faces faintly showed 
through a cloud of smoke, each 
using his cigar in “full puf.” As 
light is a rare commodity in Spanish 
houses, I was for some time puzzled 
to open my credentials; a very dim 
lamp, stuck on a bracket at the lower 
oe ‘ed the room, Thue — — 

e luminary; that which enlight- 
ened the worthy junta was shrouded 
from my view by an umbra 
canopy of brown paper, which im- 
risoned the few rays of light it was 
calculated to afford, for the exclusive 
use and benefit of the “bench.” 
After my eye had become somewhat 
reconciled to this darkness visible, 
and a considerate cessation of puffs 
had allowed the body of smoke to as- 
cend tothe dark ceiling of this gloomy 
apartment, I laid before those potent, 
but I cannot add “ grave and rever- 
end” Sefiors my budget. On Sry, 
my long list of requisitions (which 
must confess were startling), and re- 
ferring to the copy of the stipulations 
entered into by the Regency when 
inviting the aid of a British force, a 

neral expression of surprise and 
fissent (I may add discontent) burst 
from the triumvirate, who ap 
to be quite confounded at,.and quite 
unprepared for, the sweeping de- 
mands made on those resources 
which they were husbanding with a 
miser’scare. Nothing tries the tem- 
per of a stranger more severely than 
the appearance (and in truth it is 
but appearance) of the violent irasci- 
bility which a Spanierd exhibits in 
argument; but I know their placa- 
bility when they are heard out with 

ful patience. 
he first by whom I was taken to 

task for my presumptuous requisi- 
tions was Don Pedro Daguirre, a pale- 
faced, keen-eyed, little man, with a 


ob- frightful volubility of speech, which 


he interlarded with that never-ab- 
sent expletive—which is rendered 
endurable to ears polite by being 
qualified into the milder term Ca- 
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RAMMA! He aserted that the English 
were taking an ungenerous advan- 
tage of their necessities to extort 
that which they could not afford with- 
out starving their own army; that 
there was an “ cion á 
in Lord Wellington’s construction of 
a certain article of these stipulations; 
that asistencia did not mean subsis- 
tencia; in short, that they coudd sot, 
— = aig ad the tittle 
man displeasure on 
me, he thrust his cigar in his mouth, 
and drew such a draft — that 
the flesh of his thin pale seem- 
` ed to be so collapsed, one within the 
other, that I feared he never — 
succeed in untovking them; but a 
and | which sent a 
ee of — i 
heads of my friend self) ef- 
fected that purpose. Having thus re- 
lieved himself of all ill-humor b 
that safety valve, his mouth, he ad. 
dressed my friend in the kindest 
tone of voice, saying, “ Senor quiere 
fumar?” (would the gentleman wish 
to smoke 1) handing over at the same 
time his Havannah cigar purse, -or 
bladder, containing some splendid 
samples of that Spanish luxury. I 
accepted two with many thanks. 
The second lecture I was destined 
- to receive was from a good-looking, 
full faced, and rather handsome man, 
— — than ined (if so mu) 
more — an 
ish an tħan any Span- 
I had hitberto seen, with the ex- 
opon of his and mise- 
rably decayed teeth! This member 
of the board took much pains, and in 
mild, but firm language, to con- 
vince me of the misconception, 
on the part of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of one article, the 
terms, c., a task which he candid- 
ly admitted he might have spared 
himself, knowing that my personal 
opinion, one way or the other, 
not affect the ion at issue, ex- 
as it went to convince me that 
the Junta could not mean to throw 
any impediments in the way of a 
cordial co-operation between the 
troops of the two nations, but thet it 
was — unprepared for such 
terms. “In short,” concluded the 
speaker, “as the guardians of the 
public resources, we cannot, under 
any circumstances, give a reception 
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to these requisitions.” There wasa 
calm yet resolution in the ad. 
dress of this gentleman, which made 
a deeper impression on me thaa the 
blustering tirade uttered by his pre- 
decessor, who, I was afterwards in- 
formed, was one of the warmest ad- 
mirers of the British, and as gene 
o aeaa ae he was ionate 
in ; e person men- 
tioned was the late Don Tomas Is- 
turiz; who appeared to be one of the 
few who did not look upor the en- 
trance of the Bnglish into Cadiz with 
feelings of entire satisfaction. He had 
a dash of the Republican im his cha- 
racter, as he evinced by his motión 


in the Cortes, — 1814, which 
denounced the Fernando ar 
unworthy to reign, should he refuse ` 
to swear to and t the constitu- 
tion of 1812. He had elected 
his fellow-citizens of Cadiz as th 
representative on the first assem- 
bling of the Cortes, and certainly did 
not Siscredit their choice. At the pe 
riod referred to (1810), he was Syn- 
dico of Cadiz ; and being a well edu- 
cated and talented young man, ob- 
tained a considerable degree of miw- 
ence in his native city. 

The third and last member of the 
Junta who felt it his duty to ad- 
dress me was Don Bustamente de 


tion). 
re vf the — Sp of the wor 

candidate e representa- 
tica of Bristol last century, whe, 

ing neither the power ner the 
wish to add a syllable tò the long 
and brilliant ha of bis more 


ighly-gifted fellow-candidate, con- 
at | —* and his auditors by 


sayin Ditto to Mr; Burks !” The 
— — bald-headed, amd good- 
aman lolting Don ene — 
in a few words, gave ht itto 
Bio to Den 
99 

Now came my turn to reply. 
is not neċessary to dwell on 
but merely to state, at the end of 
such a stormy conference, we 
ed the best friends imaginable, 
party agreeing to make due repre- 
sentations to their respective supe- 
riors; but, what was to me a matter 
of triumph, the Junta (I presume in 
consequence of the unbounded pa- 
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tience and respect with which I bore 
their scolJings) assured me, on tak- 
ing leave, that, pending the discus- 
sion of the question, their “ friends 
the —— should want for nothing !” 

Half an: hour afterwards I en- 
countered the stern Syndico of Ca- 
diz, at the tertulia of Dona Maria, 
with his little transatlantic Querida 
by his side (a pretty Mexicana) 
gambling away like another prodi- 
gal son ! His recognition of me was 
quite friendly—what might be term- 
ed “ * easy.” o will de- 
ny that the Spaniards are an extra- 
ordinary race ?* 

The differences to which I have 
but merely glanced, were for some 
time a source of much inquietude ; 
daily threatening to disturb that 
harmony which it was of vital im- 
portance to both nations to main- 
tain uninterrupted. The timely 
arrival of the Right Honorable 
Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cow- 
ley) took this discussion out of 
humbler and less competent hands ; 
and under his diplomatic, and sub- 
a oe of General Graham’s mi- 
litary influence, my Lord Welling- 
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ton, if he did not yield, at least con- 
siderably modified his demands; af- 
ter which we rubbed on (with occa- 
sional little frettings) in tolerably 
harmonious terms with ali the pub- 
lic authorities for the three follow- 


ng yore. 

rly in March, 1810, about a 
week before the arrival of General 
Graham, Cadiz was visited by a 
frightful storm, the recollection of 
which, from its awful uences, 
is still a subject of painful reflec- 
tion. The hurricane, on this melan- 
choly occasion, came trom the west. 
It commenced at daylight on the 
sixth, but did not attain to its 

est fury until the — of that 
, the dis- 


mal sounds of signals of distress. 


were heard in every quarter of the 


bay. At daybreak on the seventh, 
no less than one hundred and ninety 
vessels of all sizes and nations were 
on shore! The Temeraire, a three- 
decker, was discovered to be drag- 
ging her anchors. Shortly after, 
this noble vessel was, to the utter 
dismay of the admiral, seen com- 
pletely adrift. Captain Chamber- 


* For the escape of Don Tomas Isturiz from Madrid in 1814, refer to the inte- 
resting article, headed “ Ferdinand the Beloved, or Royal Gratitude,” in Black wood’s 


Magazine for August, 1830. This gentleman, after passin 

ired to London, where some of his companions in exile had found a 
the greater number were sufferi 
privacy) the total want of all the comforts of life. A very 
by Government was their onl 


ce, repaired 
hospitable reception ; but by far 


ance granted 


some months m 


ng (in the l 
humble monthly allow- 
support; and to obtain which they were 


reduced to the necessity of pleading their absolute poverty and destitution, in order to 


being placed on what was called the Duke of Wellin 


gton’s List, aa this poor relief was 


not extended w any but those whom his Grace recommended. The D 


e Duke, in the 


dispensation of charity, whether personal or public, is known to be a rigid economisi ;. 
as a proof of which, itis only necessary to observe, that CarTrain Generar. V—, 


Dr. A. D—y M 
of that 
per wesx each! 


—— (late Muvierze or tHe Inrzrion 1x Sparx)—witb several others 
class, were placed on his Grace's list for the noble allowance of FirTREN SHILLINGS 


Don Tomas Isturiz was a person of considerable wealth ; his mother's house in: 
(a large mercantile concern engaged in the South American trade), under the 


firm of “ Isturiz Vinda y Hij 
all times at his command. 


ing their days of exile. 
during the drawing of the lotte 
poa s, went into the office of 


,’ was still carried on, and large remittances were at 
t t did not appear, however, that the emigrant “Lisgpats” 
were ever objects of his generosity or solicitud h 
ted increase of fortune, he had the means of alleviating their privation 
Don Tomas was one day wal yal 
rin & Co, Carnkil, shete, referring te his pocket 
artin „ Cornhill, where, to his pocket- 
he counted the number of days that had elapsed from that of his providential es- 


e, even when, by an extraordinary and un- 


and cheer- 


king near the Royal Exchange, 


and an inclination to sport twenty 


cape from Madrid (and the tender mercies prepared for him by the beloved Fernando) ; 
he found them amount to 261, and then demanded to buy that ticket; but it was nearly 
an hour before it could be obtained, and only after a strict search amonget the lot- 


alf 
ey offices in the city. At length a haff ticket of No. 261 was procured 


at Two © 


at FIVE it was drawn a prize of forty thousand pounds, the only one ever exhibited ta 


that amount in England. 
Ticher than he had risen | 


he lucky Don lay down that night twenty thousand pounda 
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lain, and several of his officers, had 
but just reached the ship at the 
peril of their lives, having been en- 
gaged during the whole of that hor- 
Tid night in saving the crews of 
those unfortunate vessels which 
were ——— on every side. 
Drenched, and almost expiring with 
fatigue, from their generous exer- 
tions, the captain and officers were 
obliged to be hauled on board in 
slings, two of their boats having 
been stove in their attempts to board. 
The sight of the beautiful and pow- 
erful Temeraire drifting on a lee 
shore, and that shore lined by a 
shouting ferocious enemy, roused all 
their energies; and after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s agonizing — 
Admiral Puvais had the inexpressible 
delight of seeing the Temeraire, un- 
der the skilful Chamberlain and his 
experienced master, running under 
his stern, with a mere shred of a 
sail to give her steerage way, and 
in another minute drop her best 
bower in new and secure moorings. 
Sad as was the scene of desolation 
on every side, the bold and skilful 
seamanship exhibited on this criti- 
cal occasion by Captain Chamber- 
Jain and bis fine crew excited such 
admiration through the fleet, that 
when he telegraphed “ ALL SAFE, 
NINE FATHOM!” the Temeraire was 
bonored with three cheers from 
between two and three thousand 
glad voices from the British squad- 
TON. 

Tbe Maria Primera, Portuguese 
flag-ship (a three-decker also), was 
not so fortunate. This magnificent 
vessel (on the eve of her departure 
for-Lisbon) had taken up an outside 
station a day or two previously to the 
commencement of the gale, and had 
reached the mouth of the bay when 
the awful swell from the mighty 
Atlantic indicated the quickly ap- 

roaching evil. The admiral put 

ck at nightfall, unfortunately drop- 

ping his anchor in the most exposed 
part of the bay. On the mornin 
of the seventh the gale raged wi 
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such fury; that all chance of better- 
ing his position under such circum- 
stances became hopeless. An un- 
usual bustle on the shores of the 
bay occupied by the enemy, showed 
that he had a double dauger to en- 
counter. Hundreds of men and 
horses were seen near Fort St. Cala- 
lina, drawing on artillery ; and be- 
fore noon the Maria Primera became 
exposed to the fire of that powerful 
battery. Showers ef shot and shell 
were poured on the devoted ves- 
sel, whose fire in return made but 
slight impression, rolling as she did 
almost yard-arm to every moment. 
Still the Portuguese admiral would 
neither strike his flag,nor,by slipping 
his anchors,seek a precarious chance 
of escape by running up tne bay. 
His vessel soon became a wreck— 
and at mid-day went down under 
the “vivas” of the brave crew, with 
her flag nailed to the mast-head ; and 
tothe unutterable grief of the many 
thousands assembled on the towers 
of the houses at Cadiz who had be- 
held the unequal contest. . But a 
scene of greater horror was yet to 
be witnessed. Moored at the upper 
part of the bay, about a league from 
the Mole of Cadiz, were five large 
pontoons of prison hulks—old line- 
of-batile ships—on board of which 
several thousand prisoners of the 
army of Dupont had been confined 
for wade two years. The rigor, 
nay cruelty, with which these un- 
fortunate beings had been treated, 
had, it was but too truly stated, re- 
duced their number in that period to 
nearly one half the original amount. 
But the French set the example of 
cruelty, and all feelings of mercy to- 
wards a Frenchman were by the 
Spaniards deemed treasons towards 
Spain. These wretched prisoners 
were constantly in a state bordering 
on mutiny ; which the daily rigors 
and privations they suffered tended 
to foster. Driven to despair by 
long suffering, and hopelessness of 
relief,* they were prepared to meet 
death in the attempt for freedom. 





* Napoleon’s indi 


ation against Dupont and his army for bis disgraceful sur- 


render to a rude and half-disciplined body of troops, inferior in number, science of 
arms, and all the tact and art of war, to that which grounded its arms before the 
patriots, was so great, that he never would listen to any proposal made by his mar- 
shals in Spain for the exchange of the prisoners confined in the Cadiz hulks. He 
sullenly left them to their fate—and that was terrific. 
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The Spanish authorities, aware of 
this state of desperation in the mind 
of the prisoners, always maintained 
a strong guard on board each pon- 
toon, who carefully prevented more 
than an extremely limited number 
of them to enjoy the air of the deck 
each oe This relief, so necessary 
to their health, and indeed existence, 
therefore seldom came to the turn of 
each individual above once in the 
course of a fortnight. 

The Spanish Government had 
formed no depots of provisions on 
board, so that these unhappy wretch- 
es had to depend from day to day 
almost for the ——— not only of 
bread, but also WATER, On the 
visits of the ables barques, which 
were at all times irregular—the 
guard on board, so long as they 
could procure food for themselves, 
were regardless of the horrid suffer- 
ings of the hungered and thirsting 
prisoners. The third day had now 
arrived since the last issue of bread, 
salt fish, and water had been made 
—all the attempts made by the pro- 
vision barques to approach these 
huge floating prisons, with sides 
rising to the height of thirty feet 
from the water’s edge, were found 
ineffectual. The storm seemed to 

ain fresh strength every hour—a 
ark haze hung over the bay; one 
continued unceasing roar, resem- 
bling neither the thunders of the hea- 


vens, nor noise of cannon, rung on | 


the ears of all with a stunning, awful 
din! Maddened by hunger and by 
raging thirst, burning for revenge, 
and reckless of danger, the despe- 
rate prisoners burst into open mu- 
tiny; all that were on deck were 
slaughtered, but not before they had 
gained some stand of arms in the 
scuffle, which they passed below. 
The sentinels guarding the hatch- 
ways of the second and lower 
decks were ov wered, and in- 
stantly sacrificed. The shouts of 
the emancipated prisoners 
from one hulk to the other, until 
the mutiny became general. Hun- 
reds were slain in their struggles 
to gain the upper deck; and when 
they at last succeeded in that ob- 
ject, and became opposed to the 
whole of the guard, scores of each 
were swept off at every surge of 
these huge vessels, which, with 
scarcely ballast enough on the ground 
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tier to keep them upright (now 
that the prisoners from below had 
enlarged themeelves), rolled al- 
most gunwale to, under the double 
influence of wind and sea. The 
desperate captives, having procured 
fire, sought to burn the hawse- 
holes—but the storm effected what 
their feeble means could not accom- 
plish. The pontoons, one after the 
other, broke from their moorings; 
and in a quarter of an hour grou 
on the shore occupied by their coun- 
On the first moment of 
striking (which threw each vessel 
nearly on her broadside), hundreds 
of the poor wretches werc plunged 
into the foaming sea, and were soon 
seen making every effort to reach 
the shore, under a heavy and unre- 
mitting fire of shot, shells, and grape 
from the British ships, gunboats, 
and batteries! The French cavalry, 
which poured down to the spot (one 
of those points or tongues of land 
already mentioned), made the most 
gal lant efforts to save their struggling 
lluw-creatures; many were ob- 
served dashing into the foam, until 
his horse lost all footing, and snatch- 
ing some drowning wretch, drag 
him along beside his swimming ani- 
mal—the next moment, a shot, a 
shower of grape, hurled both into 
eternity! The red-hot sbot fired 
both from the British ships and the 
Spanish fort of Puntales (half a 
from Cadiz) at length took 
effect on those huge dark masses, 
from which flames were seen to 
burst—every effort of the miserable 
survivors on board to check the ris- 
ing conflagration was ineffectual—a 
succession of volleys of twenty-four 
unders from the Queen Char- 
otte, Temeraire, and Tonnant 
swept the slanting decks with hor- 
rible precision, swelling the awful 
catalogue of the slain by hundreds 
every passing minute. The dis- 
tracted prisoners, as a last and des- 
perate hope, flung themselves into 
the —— now crimsoned with 
blood, ing one struggling effort 
to reach the shore—but, alas, not 
one in ten succeeded. The evening 
of that day, on which the sun m ver 
cast even a momentary ray, closed 
on this frightful scene of slaughter, 
just as the small magazines ot’ pow- 
der established on board for the use 
of the guards successively exploded, 
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shattering the already half destroy- 
ed wrecks to the very keel. 

The number of unfortunate hu- 
man beings sacrificed on that me- 
morable day to a cruel point of duty, 
was not less than FIVE THOUSAND! 

For several days after the subsid- 
ence of this tremendous hurricane, 
the whole coast of the bay of Cadiz 
was coverell with the bodies of the 
slain and drowned. Working par- 
ties, to the number of six hundred 
men, British as well as Spaniards, 
were employed from day to da 
digging graves in the sandy beac 
from iz to Isla, to conceal from 
human eyes those frightful testimo- 
nials of the almost general destruc- 
— of the unfortunate prisoners of 

i 


e arrival of General Graham 
(now Lord Lynedoch ) about the 
middie of March, bestowed a more 
important character on the British 


auxiliary force, then incre , by 
the reinforcements by which he was 
accompanied, to the table 


number of ten thousand infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry, and six 
b es of artillery, all in the most 
complete order, equally fit and 
y for any service. Brigadier- 
eral Stewart, on resigning his 
tempo command, declined a 
longer service in Isla de Leon. He 
felt his situation for some time 

by no means comfortable. Viewin 
every thing with the eye of a sol- 
dier, he never would condescend to 
enter into any discussions, or even 
listen to the representations pressed 
on him by the Spanish authorities 
(his contempt for whom he took little 
—— to disguise) ; he looked to the 
etter of his instructions, and would 
not make the slightest concession 
to circumstances. General Stewart, 
to an honest, manly, and feeling 
mind, united a rather fretful temper 
—a counterpart, in that respect, of 
the lamented Sir John Moore, than 
whom a braver soldier or better 
man never existed ; and he was gra- 
tified by the opportunity of the ar- 
rival of a supcrior officer, to retire 
from a troublesome command. He 
proceeded immediately to join the 
army in Portugal, with which his 
uent career was marked b 
a series of distinguished service. 
At the close of the war, Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart’s services were ac- 
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knowledged by all those honors 
and rewards which a generous sov- 


ereign and a grateful nation could 
bestow on military merit of the first 
order. But his gallant spirit burst 
the bonds of frail humanity at a 
period of life when a long series of 
years of repose and happiness might 
have been reckoned on to gild the 
evening of his honorable life. He 
died in his prime, leaving behind 
a name and a fame which elo- 
quence could not exalt nor envy 


ure. 

General Graham’s first care was 
naturally directed to the increase 
and improvement of all the defences 
of his widely extended position. Ca- 
diz itself only required a brave com- 
mander and obedient garrison to bid 
defiance to every effort of the enemy 
to possess it. But the Isla de Leon 
demanded all his attention, and the 
constant exercise of that military 
genius which geems to have been 
a portion of his nature, as well as 
of that cool yet vigorous judgment, 
which all through his long and bril- 
liant career has ever preserved him 
from rashness and from error. The 
river Santa Petri (the left bank of 
which and its surrounding neigh- 
borhood, it has been already men- 
tioned, was d by the enemy) 
presented a vulnerable point from 
which his whole position might have 
been assailed. The old works for 
the defence of the river frontier were 
immediately repaired, strengthened, 
and improved, while a new and 
powerful line of redoubts, each sup- 
porting the other, were erected alon 
the whole of the heights command- 
ing the river's bank, which soon pre- 
sented a front of almost unassailable 
strength ; while on the several creeks 
or caños on the sen-side of the towns 
of Isla de Leon and St. Carlos, bat- 
teries were established, in addition 
to the ancient defences (which were 
by no means few or ill disposed), in 
such positions as threw a shield of 
perfect security over the grand naval 
arsenal Carracas, as well as the 
marine and military depéts of St. 
Carlos. 

Nor were General Graham’s ever- 
active powers less watchful of the 
extent of coast between Cadiz 
Isla exposed to the ible 
incursions of an exasperated because 
a baffled enemy. tween Cadiz 
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and the Corta Dura — much 
nearer to the former) large sand- 
hills had been formed by the 
ration of the winds of centuries, 
under the shelter of which, could 
any enemy have landed, a lodgment 
might have been made. On these 
heights (scarped wherever neces- 
sary) General Graham soon formed 
a consecutive chain of defences 
which would have effectually check- 
ed any attempt at a hostile approach 
in that quarter, while more to the 
eastward, or rather north-east, di- 
rectly op to the afterwards 
celebrated Tracadero, stood the Fort 
of Puntales, protecting the strand 
to the east and to the west. Between 
Corta Dura and the Isla two formid- 
able batteries, each intersecting the 
causeway by a canal, were speedily 
erected —indeed the most distin- 
ished officers of both services, 
oreign as well as British, who, in 
the course of the period of the siege, 
had viewed these several defences 
(formed under General Graham’s 
own eye and direction), pronounced 
them to be the very perfection of 
the art of field fortification. One 
of the many tongues of land which 
project into Cadiz Bay, that on 
which was situated the half dilapi- 
dated fort of Matagorda, had for 
several wecks been an object of 
Soult’s serious attention. His attacks 
upon the fort during those few 
weeks were feeble, as his temporary 
batteries were, from the nature of 
the swampy soil on which they 
were established, subject to lose 
their level after a few discharges of 
his great guns. The Marshal, how- 
ever, soon overcame that difficulty, 
and, by the compulsory labor of 
the whole population within his 
reach, he formed a more permanent 
basis for his operations against the 
fort, and to which every day gave 
additional strength. The place had 
been originally one capable of sus- 
taining a vigorous attack—it was in- 
sulated at high water, but the ebb 
tide left it exposed to the attack of a 
daring storming party. That species 
of warfare is one in which the French, 
with all their high character as sol- 
diers, must ever yield the palm to 
the British, and is generally avoided 
by them when, by slower or less 
destructively hazardous means, they 
can effect the reduction of a place, 
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Matagorda had been put into the 


` best state of defence which the bur- 


ry of circumstances on the advance 
of the French on Cadiz admitted; 
and had hitherto been defended by 
a small garrison of Spaniards in a 
manner creditable to their gallantry. 
But General Graham, seeing that 
some more powerful efforts must be 
made to retain it, at least until the 
completion of those batteries con- 
structing in the vicinity of Cadig, 
which would eventually (if it be- 
came necessary to abandon it) ren- 
der its capture by the French a use- 
less acquisition, sent in British en- 
gineers, and strong workin paroa 
to repair and improve the defences ; 
the small party of Spanish troo 


‘of artillery and of the line were with- 


drawn, and a British detachment 
sent in to fight the arduous buttle. 
The officer on whom the defence of 
this post of danger and honor de- 
volved, was Captain (now Colonel 
x paddies oe te with 
is company of the 94th, and a par- 
ty of the Royal British Artillery, 
were landed on the little isthmus. 
Maclaine nobly defended his post 
for several weeks, during the lutter 
riod of which his brave garrison 
ad to withstand the fire of twent 
pieces of heavy artillery, to whi 
the enemy had from day to day in- 
creased their power of annoyance. 
His casualties of course were heavy. 
but he never slackened fire, giving, 
not to say gun for gun and shot for 
shot, but generally two for oue! Al- 
— the brave commandcr per- 
sonally exposed himself both by day 
and night on the battery, he was for- 
tunate enough to escape both shot 
and shell! Others were less favor- 
ed by chance—or Providence! Ma- 
jor Le Fevre of the Royal Engineers 
(who visited the fort by order of 
the General, to inspect its strength 
and resources, in order to report on 
the expediency of a longer contest) 
was killed by a twenty tour pound- 
er, which cut off the upper part of 
his body while he looked for a mo- 
ment over the parapet with his te- 
lescope to catch a hasty view of the 
enemy’s batteries. The gallant com- 
mandant, who was within a few 
yards of the unfortunate major af 
the time, and eee exposed, re- 
venged, with all the fury of an an- 
cient Gael, the death of this accom- 
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lished officer; he set every man 
the little fort to work, and him- 
self assisting, with bis coat off, pour- 
ed an incessant shower of shot on 
the enemy as long as he had a man 
able to stand to agun. Their fire 
was so rapid, so capitally directed, 
that the French were silent for the 
next twenty-four hours! Their em- 
brazures had been battered in, and 
many of their guns dismounted. 
This was the gallant Gael’s last act 
as commandant. That the place was 
utterly untenable was long believed ; 
and had Major Le Fevre lived to 
make his report, the garrison would 
probably have been withdrawn that 
night, but the indomitable Scot 
scorned to be the first to make such 
an announcement, while his own and 
the existence of this little garrison 
hung by a mere thread! Every spot 
on which officer or soldier could 
rest his head for sleep or shelter had 
been destroyed! And, when exhaust- 
ed and sinking under the weight of 
constant labor, the brave defenders 
threw themselves on the flinty plat- 
form to snatch a few moment’s re- 
pose, many, while indulging in the 
restless dreams of the world, never 
arose to taste either its joys or its 
dangers! Having performed all 
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that the most unflinching courage 
and professional zeal could effect, 
and endured all that human nature 
was capable of bearing, the gallant 
Macluine and his brave handful of 
heroes were withdrawn by the boats 
of the British fleet, but not until a 
heap of ruins marked the spot where 
MATAGOERDA ONCE HAD STOOD! 

The services of this brave son of 
Caledonia were immediately re- 
warded by his — brave and 
generous countryman, Graham, with 
a majority in the 87th regiment, 
which being still under the Gene- 
ral’s command, did not remove from 
the scene of his renown an officer 
who had, by his courage and con- 
stancy, established his claims on the 
esteem and admiration of the whole 
army. 

Amongst the wounded in the de- 
fence of Matagorda the name of 
another gallant Scot is entitled to 
honorable mention; that of Lord 
Macduff, now Earl of Fife. But the 
noble Thane deserves a more dis- 
tinguished place than the fag end 
of a chapter. His Lordship shall, 
therefore, be introduced to the read- 
er, under a flourish of bagpipes, in a 
future Number. 4 





POOR WILL NEWBERY ! 


Turse words have occasionally 
haunted my memory for more than 
twenty years, and still vibrate on my 
ear in the same mournful tone of 

ief, regret, and tenderness, as I last 

card them uttered by one, through 
the course of whose life the senti- 
ment that gave indescribable pathos 
to the simple ejaculation, “ Ah, poe 
Will Newbery!” had never been 
forgotten. 

“Ah, poor Will Newbery !” who 
and what was he? It was a mystery 
to the younger part of our house- 
hold. In the neighborhood, in the 
whole extent of our acquaintance, 
there were none who bore that name, 
nor was it associated with any of 
our family traditions, although they 
went back through several genera- 
- tions; yet his identity we ceuld not 
doubt, and we associated something 
very romantic and dismal with the 
name of this unknown and myste- 
rious person. And now, methinks, I 
cannot give due effect to my simple 
recital, without introducing my read- 


ers to the circumstances which kept 
the seal of secrecy so long unbroken. 
I have alluded to one in whose bosom 
this secret seemed mournfully treas- 
ured. She was a gentlewoman far 
advanced in years, my maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Lloyd. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter, have 
occasion to mention the circum- 
stances that rendered her an inmate 
in our house. It is sufficient to my 
present pur to state, that she 
was extremely beloved and respect- 
ed by the family with whom she 
dwelt, and especially interesting to 
those between whose age and her 
own lay an affecting sojourn of so 
many years; nor is it singular that 
these travellers in an unknown world 
should be peculiarly acceptable to 
the curiosity and inexperience of 
childhood and youth: but that dif- 
ference of age, which did not pre- 
clude the most amiable and de- 
lightful sympathies, would have 

revented any approach to fami- 
fiarly on the subject in quest’on ; 
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and it was only when she sat ina 
state of deep abstractedness, evident- 
ly maining herself alone, or forget- 
4 l T — ose — a, that Ns ever 

eard her thus ejaculate, “ r 
Will Newbery p * 

I have at this instant before me 
the face and figure of that fine old 
age, as she sat in that dim hour of 
evening which, in the stillness of 
country life, is so conducive to me- 
ditation and reflection. In the old- 
fashioned parlor, which was the 
common family room, we sat one or 
more of us, abstracted and silent as 
herself, watching the last fading 
colors in the distant horizon, when 
a deep sigh would draw our atten- 
tion, and our eyes instantly turning 
on our venerable relative, we again 
beheld the clasped hands, the sup- 

licating uplifted countenance, and 
rd again the affecting apostrophe 
to the never forgotten dead, “Ah! 
r Will Newbery !” There were 
our of us, and if we were all pre- 
sent, actuated by the same feeling, 
we stole out of the room E alee 
that not a step could be h ; and 
then, at that romantic period of 
ow in the pensive twilight, 
id we walk in our garden or or- 
chard, and alone, or together, medi- 
tate or converse in conjectures on 
the circumstances that could so have 
hallowed the memory of “poor Will 
Newbery.” 

We had for a long time, each of 
us, entertained an idea that he must 
have been the lover of her by whom 
he was so tenderly remembered ; 
and at last we began to communi- 
cate our thoughts on the subject to 
each other ; for whatever we thought, 
we talked very little of love; and 
never, as I recollect, till the ap- 
proaching night threw its veil over 
our faces, did our lips dare to utter, 
oh, how softly ! the few and cautious 
words that gave expression to our 
sentiments. 

The extreme reserve that was al- 
ways observed by the heads of our 
family on this subject, continued, 
no doubt, to protract our shyness 
beyond the usual period when con- 
fidential intercourse is generally 
established ; but an event occurred 
which introduced it, cautiously in- 
deed, but at once, into our family 
conversation ; this was the marriage 
of a young lady, one of our very 
few relatives. Bride favors were 
of course sent tous. We received 
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them with blushes, and appeared in 
them at church on the following 
Sunday with downcast looks. I re- 
member that for some days after 
this event, we frequently found our 
— Ta — on us with an 
unusual oug expression. 
The eldest of us then was about 
seventeen, a year older than the 
young bride. A short time after, 
we were sitting together in our gar- 
den Domo ar oe cl ; in 
upon us slowly and imperceptibly ; 
our little pieces. of work rested in 
our hands in our Japs; Julia’s book 
was closed; the spirit of musing 
stole over us, and we sat quite silent, 
until a deep sigh from my 
was followed a few remarks 
which had nothing particular in 
them, but which rivetted our atten- 
tion from the manner in which they 
were spoken. But it is not my pur- 
pose here to relate the whole of my 
mother's discourse of that evening ; 
it is sufficient to state, that w 
she tie up to her ipa dade ex- 
ample, with inimitable simplicity, 
the conduct of a line of females dis- 
tinguished for their virtue and piety, 
with a voice that suddenly faltered, 
she acknowledged that there was 
one whose youth had been marked 
by an error, so serious in itself and 
pitiable in its consequences, that alt 
the succeeding years of her loug 
life, regulated, as they had been, 
the strictest rules of morality 
piety, had not been able to oblite- 
rate it from her — “ Ah, poor 
Will Newbery,” added my mother, 
“is all I have ever heard from her 
own ve on the subject.” Oh! that 
I could give my readers any portion 
of that intense curiosity with which 
ve o ed x the — of 
is long pending m ! but vain 
as this rahi ia the incident is in 
itself so singular, that I am induced 
to offer a slight sketch of the life and 
character her whose otherwise 
simple history it so unfortunately 
distinguished 


guished. ' 
Mrs. Anne Johnson, my father’s 
maternal aunt, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of a substantial yeoman at a 
Ottery, in Devonshire. He w 
perhaps, in these days, have been 
called a gentleman T, for he 
rented considerably, and was, beside, 
the owner of a small freehold; but 
the title was not then in existence, 
and he was a plain, sensible man, 
who coveted not titles, or any thing 
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that belonged to them, if we 
the youngest daughter of a neigh- 
boring baronet. As he was a very 
handsome man, he succeeded in 
gaining the young lady’s favor, and 
she became his wife, but without 
the consent of her fathar, who never 
bestowed any fortune on his offend- 
ing daughter. Of this remote and 
somewhat unequal alliance I never 
heard any thing more, than that .he 
lady lived very happily with the 
— her — 

n rst years of her marriage 
she became the mother of two 


daught-rs—Anne, the subject of this 
memoir, and Margaret, who was my 
ndmother. hen Ann was in 


2 ee her father — 
a p of marriage for her 
from a young man, whose situation 
and character were such as to ren- 
der the prospect of her union with 
him very agreeable to both her pa- 
— their daughter, however, 

r. Newbery’s proposal appeared in 
a very differont i ht: happy in her- 
self and in her home, wiihout one 
care for the present or one anxiety 
for the future, a proposal so serious 
as that of marriage startled, dis- 
turbed, and intimidated her, and she 
entreated that her parents would 
allow her to decline Mr. Newbery’s 
addresses; but as she continued to 


' declare, in answer to every anxious 


int tory, that her heart was 
fectly free from any predilection 


favor of another, t imagined 
that her indifference towards Mr. 
Newbery, and her reluctance to 
marriage, might be conquered by 
the tenderness and devotedness of 


an affection which appeared to them- 
selves so amiable an — and 
they Parey forbade her declining 
his addresses. 


Her parents had not so entirely 
forgotten their own feelings as to 
have entertained a thought of for- 
cing their daughter's affections; but 
where there was no affection, where 
the heart was free, they thought it 
was e reasonable and proper 
that they should dispose of it them- 
selves to a handsome young man, 
whom Anne would be sure to love 
asa husband, however cold and re- 
served she might be to him as a 
lover. Assailed at once by parental 
authority, ‘and parental kindness, 
Anne gavea reluctant consent. The 
day for the union was fixed, and all 
due preparon made for solemniz- 
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ing the nuptials. The day opened 
auspiciously, and, in the primitive 
and simple manners of that remote 
period, the whole wedding pa 
walked across the fields to the pari 
church at Up Ottery. 

How Anne went through the cere- 
mony I never heard related, but it 
is probable she betrayed no other 
emotion than might properly be im- 

ted to her youth and timidity. I 

ave said that the whole wedding 
party attended to witness the solem- 
— of tho ee It was — 

rge party; and, u cavin 
church, tho bride, declining the. arm 
of him who did not appear to pre- 
sume upon a nign so recently ob- 
tained, mixed with those yeung com- 
panions who had attended her upon 
the occasion. 

The wedding party was, by some 
chance, broken into little groupe 
and when they all assembled in t 
groa! hall of her father’s house, the 

ride was not amongst them. She 
had not been missed sooner, because 
ooe rely had imagined she had 
joined the other. “ But where was 
the bride now? She must have re- 
turned before them—was in her 
garden or in her chamber.” The 
garden and chamber were searched 
—Anne was not to be found. In. 
quiries were made of the servants 
—they had not seen their young 
mistrees. “She was certainly not 
returned then.” Her companions 
all declared this was some little jest 
of Anne’s—she was always so lively 
—she had certainly given them the 
slip coming from church, in order 
to make them search for her— 
knew all her haunts; and they were- 
all off instantly, in high glee, for a 
game of hide and seek with the 
pretty bride. In about an hour they 
dro in again, with the inquiry, 
“Who has found Anne?” And the 
last scout had returned, and still 
mee ——— — 

n the rst n to wear 

a serious aspect—when the breast 
of the bridegroom was stricken, and 
the countenances of the parents fell, 
and the jests of the assembled party 
turned into assurances that no harm 
could have happened to Anne, can 
only be imagined; but in a few 
hours the whole household were out 
in search of her. As the prte 
advanced, increasing terror sprea 
from house- to house, and, during 
the whole of the night, ali tho inba- 
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bitants of the village were out for 
miles in quest of her. The old men, 
leaning upon their sticks, and wo- 
men, with children in their arms, 
were standing at the yard gates of 
her father’s house, to catch first 
tidings. The lights in the deserted 
house were dismal to behold; where 
no one rested for a moment, but 
where returning came only 
to find disappointment, and to hurry 
off again with lessening hope and 
increased alarm ; but it is impossi- 
ble to describe the consternation and 
dismay that pervaded every breast, 
and spoke in every look, when the 
morning broke upon their unavailing 
search. As the day advanced, eve 
pond and well for miles roun 
was dragged—messages were sent 
in every direction; yet, notwith- 
standing this general and strict in- 
quiry, no clue could be found to ac- 
count for the mysterious absence of 
her, to whom all now began to assign 
some terrible destiny. 

It is probable that those bosoms 
which were the first viven up to fear, 
were the last in which some slight 
hope of her return was totally ex- 
tinguished; but when day 
after day, and weeks and even 
months came into the reckoning, 
when this appalling event was nam- 
ed, those flittings of hope hovered 
only for an instant over the darkest 
abyeses of terror and dismay. Her 
parents and sister had at least some 
companionship in their strange and 
heart-appalling circumstances ; but 
the miserable husband was alone in 
his grief; alone he wished to be— 
he soon ceased to seek sympathy in 
kindred or friend—he absented him- 
self from his babitation for days and 
weeks together; no one would doubt 
that he went in search of her whom 
he had thus mysteriously lost; but 
upon his return he soon ceased to 
make any communication whither 
he had been, and the looks with 
which he was received anticipated 
his own inquiries. 

Month after month passed away, 
but time, whose lenicnt influence 
soothes other griefs, only increas- 
ed the despair of the forlorn and 
bewildered man. 9 Fe his 
health and strength failed him, but 
the blow had come upon him in the 
vigor of youthful manhood, and 
the struggle of grief with youth and 
strength was long and doubtful, al. 
though deadly at last. When his 
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so exhaasted that 


strength became 
his feeble limbs could carry him no 


farther, he still continued to walk to 
the church where Anne had become 


spots, in deep abstractedness of 
mind ; but he started if a leaf fell at 
his feet, or at the faye, of the 
wind, or the flitting of a ow, and 
the earnest gaze of his sunken eye 
bespoke a blended feeling of 
tation and fear. It was a | of 
intense desire to behold some ob- 
ject, but of doubt and dread whether 
that object were of this or of another 
world. He used to stand for whole 
hours at the church porch, on the 
very spot where he had last parted 
from Anne. The late villager, or 
the sojourner reuring io his home, 
sometimes within sight of 
him with feelings of the deepest 
commiseration, but no one intruded 
upon a grief that seemed to admit 
not of comfort or alleviation. Had 
the unhappy man stood by the grave 
of his bride, consolation might have 
lighted u his soul, as the soft 
dews fall heaven; nay, had the 
earth opened and buried her quick 
before his eyes, even this i 
would not have been so dreadful as 
was his. 

At tbə end of two the 
friends who had attended in the 
triumph and exultation of his heart 
to the nuptial shrine, bore the 
of the unfortunate young man to 
long home of forgetfulness and rest ; 
and the concern and pity not only of 
friend and relative, but of the whole 
neighborhood that had marked the 
decline of his health and strength in 
that long and bitter struggle, was 
now awakened afresh for who 
had occasioned it. What were the 
feelings of Anne’s parents then, and 
what, when a few days afterwards, 
they received a letter from their 
long lost daughter, no pen can pos- 
sibly describe. And she, their daugh- 
ter, was well—in security, and want- 
ing only their forgiveness to be at 
peace; and he, the victim of her 
caprice, whom they had loved al- 
most as their owa son, for whom 
they had felt, even in the midst of 
their own anguish, unutterable pi 
Pia gay patel T n diab no 
art could restore his broken heart, 
no tidings could reach his ear. 

It will readily be imagined that, 
if satisfaction was mingled with the 
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first feelings of and indig- 


— sentiments of resentment and 
i sure were soon uppermost in 
thelr minds. 

Anne’s beauty and sprightly and 
amiable disposition had rendered her 
a general favorite in the neighbor- 


hood, and those who had loved her ` 


bad never ceased to deplore a fate 

so singular, mysterious, and fearful ; 

but no sooner the tidings spread 

abroad, than every voice and every 

hand was raised, accusing, reproach- 

ing, and upbraiding her cruel con- 
uct. 


But in pursuing the narrative, it is 
best now to return to the morning of 
that unfortunate and fatal marriage, 
which had probably no sooner been 
completed than the hitherto reluct- 
ant girl and now revolting bride de- 
termined on sudden and instant 
flight. Thus resolved, she found 
little difficulty in withdrawing unob- 
served from such a party as I have 
described, passing through small en- 
closures with hedges, intersectéd 
with lanes, and where spots of cop- 
pice wood and orchard were inter- 
spersed. The first point gained, that 
of withdrawing herself without ob- 
servation or suspicion, her know- 
ledge of the country for some miles 
round enabled her to pase to a con- 
siderable —— a tract the 
most uninhabited, by paths the 
most uented. 

It is not probable that in a resolu- 
tion thus ily formed, she had 
conceived any plan for her future 
proceedings. To fly to a distance so 
remote as to screen her from present 
research or inquiry was the first 


impulse of her feelings, and she had all 


her native village eight or nine 
miles behind before she to sit 
agit to rest and reflect. rita 
in the peace, comfort, security, 
kindness of such a household as that 
in which during the whole of her 
short inexperienced life she had 
been a favorite and cheriehed in- 
mate, what must have been the 
feeling of a girl not quite sixteen at 
such a juncture, and under such cir- 
cumstances, in quitting at once all 
she had loved, known, and trusted, 
to enter upon a world to which she 


bly riers kaio rumor of which 
had probably reached her peaceful 
retirement in all that coloring, at 


once so inviting and fearful to the 
youthful and ardent mind, but to one 
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in her situation, so young and so 
unfriended, truly appalling. “ With- 
out one friend!” thought poor Anne 


as she sat at the foot of a tree which 


flection brought at length to her 
memory a young girl who had left 
their neighborhood about a year be- 
fore, and was now residing with an 
uncle in London: she was an or- 
phan, and had been Anne’s school- 
mate and favorite companion; and 
she wiped away her tears, as her 
heart was eased of more than half its 
load of anxiety and fear, in the 
thought that her once favorite play- 
mate might befriend her in her sad 
exigency, and assist her views. The 
difficulties and dangers of a journey 
to London, even at that time, were 
very secondary, in the apprehensions 
of one whose first resolve had been 
so decided and desperate. It is pro- 
bable also that the distance of Lon- 
don, the total absence of all commu- 
nication with the retired little spot in 
which she lived, and, (at the remote 
period of a cent ) the convic- 
tion in Anne’s mind that her friends 
would as soon think of seeking her in 
a foreign country as there, might 
have been another inducement to her 
finally determining on such a plan. 
Persevering in her resolution thus 
formed, without any other refresh- 
ment than a draught of water from 
the way-side stream, she had, before 
the close of the day, proceeded to a 
distance of more than twenty miles : 
and thisshe had done without making 
one inquiry, and carefully avoiding 
ition. She was now on the 
old London road, and although ex- 
ceedin agly fatigued, she continued to 
walk slowly on, doubtful whether she 
should rest for the night in the first 
—— dwelling that would af- 
ford her an asylum, or remain the few 
hours of a short midsummer night in 
the building or shed attached to some 
farm-house, where she might be 
equally secure from observation or 
interruption; and her perfect ac- 
quaintance with that sort of building, 
was, she knew, sufficient to render her 
choice very tolerably secure. Still, 
though faint and exhausted from 
want of food, she continued to walk 
irresolutely on, until, sitting down on 
a bank by the way-side to settle her 
bewildered mind, she was roused 
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from her reflections by the appear- 
ance of a party of persons on horse- 
back coming towards her. Rising as 
they approached, though not without 
dificulty, being more exhausted than 
she had imagined herself, she walked 
on a few paces ; but ber air and man- 
ner betrayed not only extreme ex- 
haustion, but also trepidation and 
alarm. ‘Iwo or three horsemen pass- 
ed first, and then some ladies nding 
on piltions behind their servants. 
The appearance of such a young wo- 
man alone, at such an hour, and in 
such a situation, attracted their atten- 
tion, and the elder of the ladies, giv- 
ing her the usual salutation of the 
hour, perceiving that she faltered in 
her reply, ordered her servant to 
slacken his pace ; and upon a nearer 
observation of her ingenuous counte- 
nance, she inquired in a tone of great 
kindness, “May I ask whither you 
are journeying alone, at this hour on 
the highway, fair mistress?” The 
gentle and considerate manner in 
which thisinquiry was made, struck 
the full heart of the poor fugitive, and 
her painfully suppr feelings 
burst forth atonce. “Oh! pity me— 
pity me—save me !” she exclaimed, 
with ruised hands and reaming 
eyes. ‘I'he whole party now halted, 
and the poor girl, quite overcome, 
staggered a few paces, and then sunk 
upon the bank where she had before 
becn resting. Two or three of the 
party alighted, and amongst them the 
ntlemun who was at the head of 
R: he was the husband of the lad 
whose notice Anne had attract 
and was travelling to London with 
his family and domestics. It was 
some time before Anne was suffi- 
ciently recovered to make any other 
reply to the questions that were put 
to her, than by tears, sobs, and inau- 
dible attempts at speech. “ Press her 
not with questio ive her time to 
recover herself,” said the lady who 
had first addressed her. fn the first 
ebullition of feeling, Anne would 
probably have disclosed her real sit- 
uation ; but in the short interval thus 
obtained her, she had sufficiently re- 
covered her presence of mind; and 
collecting her scattered thoughts, the 
poor girl gave to the little fiction 
which she had that day invented, an 
air of the most perfect truth and 
simplicity, by the emotions of ge- 
nuine grief with which it was de- 
i She rep herself as 
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a destitute orphan, who, by strange 
and disastrous circumstances, had 
been rendered dependent on one, 
who taking advantage of her helpless 
situation, had formed the most cruel 
— against her, until at length 
she had been obliged to quit ab- 
ruptly and clandestinely, and all un- 
prepared as she then stood before 
them, the only little spot in the wide 
world with which she was acquaint- 
ed, the place of her birth, and, up to 
the period of these afflicting events, 
the home of her affections; and as 
Anne continued, through her short 
narrative, to pause and to weep, the 
lady to whom she particularly ad- 
dressed herself, manifesting the 
warmest interest in her story, when 
she had finished, in a kind and most 
pitying tone, asked where she was 
going, and whether she had formed 
any plan for her future proceedings. 
To these questions Anne replied that 
her first thought was indeed only to 
fly from the danger which awaited 
her; but that she had, after much 
perplexing reflection, determined, 
if it pleased Heaven to defend her 
from the terrors and hazards of such 
an undertaking, to proceed on to 
London, where there now resided a 
friend of hers, one who was an or- 
Paan Ake herself, — with whom 
she had grown up from infancy, 
until about a year before, when her 
young friend had been sent for by a 
relative of her deceased father, w 
being a man of some account in the 
city of London, would perhape be 
induced to take pity on her sad cir- 
cumstances, and recommend her to 
some situation. “And who was this 
young — from whose good 
offices she expected such assistance.” 
“She was a very virtuous, ed 
oung woman, one Mrs. Bett > 
oor Anne’s countenance brightened 
as she pronounced the name of the 
only friend whom she now dared to 
anit “And ope is the name of 
p mate, and is now thy on 
fried, pr wanderer'! ” 233 
the lady ; “but cheer up, my child, 
I trust that the presage is a gracious 


one!” and then turning and speak- 
ing a few words a with her hus- 
band, the lady o to take Anne 


to London, and she was immediately 
placed on a horse, which was led by 
a servant, for the accommodation 
of one of the young ladies, who 
chose ionally to change a 
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piion for a saddle. With the name 
of the family who at once became 
the protectors of our interesting re- 
lative, I never was acquainted, or I 
have forgotten it through a lapee of 
years ; but “Mrs. Betty Hope” was 
a name never to be forgotten in so 


sin an adventure. 
ith this worthy and amiable fa- 
mily, Anne towards the 


t city ; but before they reached 

e end of their the slow 
and lonely travellers met with an 
adventure not very uncommon. 
A vor — and plundered 
y highwaymen, but pity even in 
such breasts still prevailed for poor 
Anne; for when accosted in her 
turn, she presepted her purse, con- 
taining only one solitary piece of 
gold, and declared with streaming 
eyes it was all she possessed in the 
gond it was instantly returned to 


r. 
Precious little piece of gold ! that 


preserved from pecuniary obligation 
the independent spirit of ite singular 


possessor. 

During her long, tedious, and, as it 
appears, somewhat dangerous jour- 
ney, Anne’s disposition and beha- 
viour had so far gained the good- 
will of her benevolent protectress, 
that she would willingly have grant- 
ed her an asylum in her own house ; 
but while her spirit would not brook 
obligation of this nature, she had 

reflecting on the strange step 
she had taken, and the perplexity of 
her situation, resolved upon a 
plan as should render her independ- 
ent of the protection of those friends, 
whose favor might have been for- 
feited by the discovery of her real 
situation. 

Anne’s education had been ex- 
tremely well attended to; and simple 
as it would now be considered, she 
Was 80 —— a mistress of all that 
young females were then generally 
taught, that her friends were brought 
to approve of her scheme of open- 
ing a school, which, with their assist- 
ance and recommendation, offered a 
ba fair promise of success. 

he sudden and total change in 
her situation produced at once great 
solidity of character and seriousness 
of demeanor; and her undertaking 
was soon crowned with success be- 
yond her expectation. 

It was not many months before 
she was fortunate enough to discover 
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the residence of Mistress Betty 
Hope, with whom she managed so 
well to obtain a private interview, 
in which she disclosed all that had 


befallen her, and her confi- 
dence and secrecy. I have said that 
two years had before Anne 


epistle, a brief account of what I 
have here detailed; she pleaded, in 
Gulecling proceeding, 
apparen unfee p ; 
that the * ot she had enter 
ed into on that fatal morning, never 

to her so dreadful as when 
it was indissolubly fixed, involving 
her, as it did, in circumstances too 
fearful for her to abide, and from 
which she had suddenly determined 
to fly, at any hazard or danger ; and 
in concluding, she besought, in the 
humblest manner, the forgiveness of 


ended by avowing her fixed resolu- 
tion never to acknowledge . those 
ties which had driven her from the 
home where his misplaced addresses 
aad aang her a cherished and happy 
child. 
I have already stated the manner 
in which this letter was received ; 
and when at length it obtained an 
answer, she was infi in no 
softened terms, of the fatal issue of 
her “rash and cruel proceeding ;” 
their forgiveness they did not with- 
hold, but this forgiveness was coldl 
accorded ; and they added, that, as 
had pleased Providence to raise her 
up friends and to open to her an 
honest way of living after her rash 
adventure, they advised her not to 
return to her former home, unless 
she was pre to meet the dis- 
leasure an roof of all who had 
oen] thought but too well of 
her. They further added, that she 
who had once credited those who 
had bred her up, and had withal 
been consideréd a comfort and a 
blessing to them, was now become 
to them an oceasion of shame and 
confusion of countenance ; that even 
her name, once so familiar and sweet 
to hear, now sounded harsh and 
stern in their ears, as when one 


speaks of a guilty and proscribed 


consola 
sanctuary of the afflicted — when 
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with broken hearts we kneel at the 
altar where you pronounced thdse 
sacred vows which you so feartully 
profaned, we pass by the grave of 
that most dear and worthy man 
whom you have destroyed.” 

Anne ‘never appealed from this 
interdiction ; she never returned to 
‘her native place, nor, as I think, ever 
deheld thé faces of her parents again. 
‘Thus, young and affectionate as she 
was, cut’ off by her own act from 
parents and kindred and friends, in 
a situation $o stern and so forlorn, 
that her treart-had relented in grief 
and remorse; and entertained kinder 
and tenderer thoughts of him whom 
‘she had forsakén, Ro ote could doubt 
‘who heard from her tremulous lips, 
after such a lapse of time, and when 
she was upwards of eighty years, 
that one forlorn, affecting expres- 
sion, “Ah! poor Will Newbery !” 

And now perhaps my narrative 
ought shortly to close ; but I am fain 
to hope that those whom it has in- 
terested might like to hear some- 
thing more of the character and cir- 
cumstances of the after life of one 
whose youth was marked by so ex- 
traordinary an occurrence. 

With the detail of many succeed- 
ing jar I am totally unacquainted, 
further than that she continued to 
pursue very successfully the occu- 

tion she had first chosen, until the 

eath of her father. A few years 
after that period, she left London 
for the first time, on an excursion 
into the country: she went into 
Somersetshire' on a visit to my 
grandmother — it was a wedding 


r. 

“And could she, efter such ‘an 
event, marry again ?” some fair read- 
er may be réady to exclaim. Gentle 
reader, be not hasty : Anne conti- 
nued the widow of the man whose 
mame she had never borne, for a 
las of more than twenty years. 

he was upwards of forty when she 
married a gentleman of the name of 


oyd. 

“After a short stay with my grand- 
mother, she returned to London, and 
never afterwards visited the coun- 
try until she finally departed from 
town, and came to live with my fa- 
ther in her seventy-ninth year. Her 
husband had then been dead several 
years. The occasion of this removal 
was no less disnstrous than the loss 
of — her whole property, which 
she had consigned to a person wha 
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had abused a confidence which had 
been implicit and unlimited. I re- 
member, as it were but yesterday, 
the coming of the letter by the even- 
ing post that acquainted my father 
with the loss of the property which 
he had always expected would have 
been bequeathed to his children ; 
but his own disappointment on the 
oceasion was soon absorbed in more 
generous feelings. I remember the 
reading of that letter; there was 
something exceedingly fine in its 
perfect simplicity ; 1t was alt once 
pathetic, pious, and dignified ; it 
won every heart in that innocent 
and artless circle. 

My dear mother was the first to 
express her wishes that my father 
would immediately write and invite 
her to come and live with us; 
father wrote a few lines by the re- 
turning post, and followed his Ictter 
the next day ; and in the course of 
the ensuing week he returned, bring- 
ing with him, in his aged relative, a 
stranger to his whole family ; but a 
dear and welcome stranger she was. 

Previously to this event, occa- 
sional letters, short and far between, 
accompanied with small presents to 
and from town, had been all the 
communication that had passed be- 
tween the aunt and nephew—an 
only aunt and an only nephew ; but 
oh! how close did misfortune on 
one hand, and benevolence on the 
other, draw this neglected tie be- 
tween these amiable relatives. 

My grandmother, who, surviving 
her husband, had resided with my 
father from the period of his mar- 
riage, had died a short time before ; 
and Mrs. Lloyd very nearly resem- 
bled her, and as that dearly remem- 
bered countenance seemed presented 
to us again, the tears with which wo 
embraced her, gave to our artless 
welcomes an assurance of affection 
and feeling most soothing to her si- 
tuation and circumstances. 

How happy we were with her, 
how happy she was with us, cer 
the remainder of her days, will of- 
ten be a swect reflection to the end 
of mine. From the first day in 
which she became an inmate in our 
house, her confidence in the affec- 
tion, esteem, and kindness of my 
father and mother was entire ; but 
it is probable her sweetest sympa- 
thies were with their children ; we 
were the constant companions of 
her “in-doar comfort” and out-of 
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it to behold one whe had been the 
child of nature, returning into her 
bosom after a seperation of more 
than sixty years. Every dormant 
feeling was awakened, and every 
well remembered pleasyre enhanced 
by previous privation ; and she met 
her favorite flowers again—-the 
humble flowers, which in her youth 
were reckoned rarest and sweetest 
— with tears of delight, the pink, the 
stock, the polyanthus, the wall- 
flower, and the homely rosemary ; 
we made our little beds of them, and 
cherished them more than ever for 
her sake; we caught even what 
might be called her prejudices, and 
gave no place to their newly im- 
ported rivals, “who came,” she said, 
“to flaunt in gaudy colors over 
their modest heads.” Nor did the 
garden, or orchard, or pretty home- 
eld bound her walks; she was a 
rambler and wanderer amongst us, 
by stream and hedge-row, through 
the tangled copse, and over the open 
heath, and abroad in our meadows, 
when rich in the perfume and beau- 
ty of the sweet cowslip. ‘ 
Days, weeks, and seasons passed 
on, and when I look back upon them 
I often wonder how mey could seem 
so long, when they were so happy— 
were they as long and happy to her ? 
I think they were ; for she seemed a 
child amon children —a girl 
amongst girls. With the wisdom 
and experience of age were blended 
the simplicity of youth ; and the ties 
of blood, from which she had been 
so long estranged, gave a new tone 
to her feelings, a fresh charm to her 
existence. Almost extirely in her 
company, while we thus continued 


to enliven many of her hours, wo. 


acquired habits of sileace and reflec- 
tion in those intervals of quietude 
that were necessary to age like 
hers; yet it was a fine old age, with- 
out sickness or infirmity, during the 
first years of her residence with us. 
Her memory was the faculty that 
was first impaired ; and it gradually 
decayed, until by a sin Fir lapse, 
she entirely lost the whole of the 

eriod which she had spent in Lon- 
on. She forgot her second mar- 
riage, the man with whom she had 
united herself, and with whom she 
had lived, contentedly at least, for 
several years. All the various inci- 
dents that had occurred to her, and 
the acquaintances she had formed 


.man in her 
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door gladness ;” most interesting was . 


during her long sojourn, had. passed 
from “ier mind like a, forgotten. | 
dream; but the occurrences of her, 


youth seemed freshen than, ever to. 


her imagination ; and however canr, 
tused and perplexed was.the regol. 
lection, she never forgot the strange. 
and impressive event that marked, 
that remote period of her life; and 
the last faltering tones thet gave 
utterance to the name of kim whose 
heart her indifference had broken, 
were full of tenderness, pity, and re- 
gret. As her imagination continued 
as lively as ever, her lapses of me- 
mory were sometimes extremely 
— to our thoughtless age; 
she been a great reader from 
her youth upwards; books of ro- 
mance and devotion had been the 
amusement of her youth and the 
consolation of her advanced age ; 
and with the history. of her own 
country, at least, she was tolerably 
acquainted. 

As her sight began.to fail, and at 
length, when after shorter and shor- 
ter attempts, her spectacles were 
laid down by her largest printed 
books with a sigh, she began to re- 
late to us stories which she had read 
in her youth, with a pretty modest 
introduction.—* Some,” she said, 
“simply for our amusement,” others, 
she hoped, “ might tend to strengthen 
and improve our memory; and 
others,” she observed more seriously 
“she would relate for our edifica- 


+ 


tion.” She would draw trom the - 


sacred writers, from the bouks of 
martyrs, and from works of many 
of the most approved theological 
writers, the most affecting exumples 
of faith and piety, with great preci- 
sion and propriety of adaptation ; 
but her memory continually betray- 
ing her on those subjects, she w 
transfer some of the most affecting 
of the scripture narratives to story- 
books which she had read in her 
youth. “I remember such a one, 
my dears, and truly a pretty story it 
was. There was a lad y—dear me! 
I forget her name, and the place 
where the author had laid bis scene ; 
yet it was a wonderfully ingenious 
tale: well, I think I have it now— 
the lady’s name at least: she was a 
woman of high station, a great wor 
ay, and exceedingl 

pious withal—my Lady Shunem— 
think that was her title”—thus 
would she proceed, and was certain- 
ly eminently diverting in her details. 
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At another time she would com. 
mence—“ There lived, a great many 
years ago (I think it might have been 
somewhere in Devonshire), a gentle- 
man of the name of Jacob. Now Mr. 
Jacob was a family man,” and then 
she went on with the history of the 
Patriarch and his sons. She fre- 

uently modernized these narratives 
in such a way as one would have 
thought must have cost great pains 
and contrivance; and these undesign- 
ed alterations displayed a turn and 
talent which, had it happened to 
have been called into action, would 
have made her a any, romanes 
writer of any period. e Scri 
ture chronicles she blended with the 
history of her own country—dear 
woman! but she could not see the 
smiles round when she admo- 
nished us of the necessity of trea- 
suring up in our memory some of 
the most whimsical mistakes. To 
the crimes of Mary were frequently 
added all the atrocities of Jezebel ; 
and the next day, perhape, she made 
Jezebel a return in full of all Mary’s 
crimes; and then conclude all with 
remarking gravely, that all young 
women ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of their 
own country. And then she sung 
too, and how sweetly did her voice 
blend with ours in our evening hymn, 
when gathered round our large hall 
fire ; and sometimes, if we asked, 
though she certainly required a little 
pressing, she would sing alone, and 
often did she commence with “ Lady 
Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” and after 
a few melancholy notes, gliding into 
the doleful ditty of “Cruel Barbara 
Allen,” on a sudden raise her voice 
to its pence pitch in the lively air 
of “Kilkenny was a Fine Town,” 
and then with breath a little exhaus- 
ed by the quickness of the measure, 
sink, in sweetly querulous tones, into 
the sacred dirge, the pathetic and 
solemn 88th Psalm. 

I have never seen so fine, so happy, 
so engaging an old age as hers ; her 
bright re—hcr firm step—her 
cheerful countenance—the bland 
and chastened expression of her 
fine dark eyes—her measured 
movements, stately without the 
smallest approach to formality, 
formed altogether a person and 
address that exceedingly became 
her rich and old. fashioned attire, her 
brocades, her laces, her strait waist 
and stomacher, her high cap with its 
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lappets and ribbons intermixed. 

bat a picture — the ae gee 
morning espec brought her 
down for the day. How we gather- 
ed together round her, and praised 
her appearance and her looks ; and 
how she smiled upon us, and blessed 
us ! her smiles and her looks are be- 
fore me still, and her tones are in 


ear. 
my think she had nearly reached her 
eighty-sixth year before her sight be- 
came materially impaired; and when 
in the course of a few years she to- 
tally lost it, she did not appear to be 
sensible of the change; at least during 
the two remaining years of her life, 
no one of the family ever heard her 
advert to the loss. When she first 
perceived the decay in her vision, 
she had occasionally evinced great 
distress of mind in her appre- 
hensions of her approaching blind- 
ness; and we had dreaded the effect 
as a fatal shock to her cheerful- 
ness. But it was over and she 
seemed not to be aware of her mis- 
fortune. The little circle around 
her had been anxiously watching 
and assiduously attending her steps 
and her motions; and as the dimness 
gathered darker and darker, every 
hand was ready to guide her, and to 
set every thing right about her, in 
such a manner that she might not dis- 
cover their aid to be necessary. I 
remember one evening, my father 
wishing to ascertain if her sight were 
entirely gone, waved a candle two 
or three times near her eyes with- 
out its exciting her attention ; we 
were then perfectly convinced of 
the total extinction of vision. We 
had all feared and expected that it 
was so, but there was not a dry eye 
in the circle that surrounded her; 
see smiled, however, and chatted as 
usual, and was, I think, the most 
cheerful of the an ee evening. 
When her sight became extinct, 
and the remains of were 
only faint goa or misleading 
guides, her fancies and imaginin 
seemed to lose nothing of their 
vividness or buoyancy; and over 
these fancies the most inauspicious 
seasons or times had no effect. 
Even our delightful Mitford herself 
might have borrowed a scene from 
her description. Often has she 
startled me from a musing dream by 
her side, where I was generally sta- 
tionary in that dear warm corner in 
the cold dreary winter afternoons, by 
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declaring that our valley ay all be- 
fore us in the promis and bright- 
ness of spring, or the beauty and 
richness of summer ; and these fan- 
cies generally ended in her express- 
ing a wish for a walk, it being, she 
would say, a sin to sit at home on 
such a morning: then, her bonnet 
and cloak being brought, we set out 
on our walk; while the different 
rooms, one after the other, and the 
long passage that led down the suite 
of apartments, and which was indeed 

ciently cool, afforded to her im- 
agination pasture and lane, and 
breezy heath, wanting nothing to 
engage and refresh the senses; 


memory supplied to her the honey-.- 


suckle and wild-rose, wherever she 
had seen them grow. Her favorite 
flowers still bloomed and breathed 
for her, for she often praised their 
beauty with her accustomed sensi- 
bility, and declared that every galo 
brought their sweet perfume. e 
deception of her senses could not 
have been so complete, but that she 
never gathered a flower. A course 
of observation convinced us that it 
was one of her little ruling maxims 
not to cut short their transient lives ; 
and, noting this pretty tenderness— 
is this, I have often thought, she who 
— the heart of “ poor Will New- 
4” 
T could, * h the — a 
many pages, dwe n the simple 
and affecting incidents that crowd 
upon my mind; but [ will venture 
only one, which formed almost the 
closing scene in the simple but ro- 
mantic drama of the life which I 
have sketched, and would not wil- 
lingly leave till its close. 
serious and affecting charge 
devolved on her youthful relatives, 
when at length, her pra strengt 
and all the remaining faculties of her 
mind daily and rapidly declining, 
she was entirely confined, first to 
her chamber, then to her bed. For 
several weeks she had been lying in 
a stato of extreme — but 
apparently without suffering, for she 
generally slumbered through the day, 
and showed no other signs of recog- 
nising those about her than by never- 
failing to thank them with her usual 
politeness for any attention she re- 
ceived: this was all; but the few 
and tremulous accents were sweet 
to hear. We leaned over and re- 
peated her words to each other, as 
VOL, XI. 37 
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a fond mother repeats the half form- 
ed expressions of her child. “And 
is itso,” we exclaimed, “and is her 
fine mind really reduced to that state 
of infantile weakness! and when 
we shall tell her tale, will it end 
thus?” Not so—she left a more gra- 
tifying memorial behind her. 
remember it was a fine afternoon 
in the late autumn, when, tempted 
by the favorable weather, we all 
went into the orchard to assist in 
gathering the hoard apples. Our 
parents were both from home, and 
we left our charge to the care of a 
faithful domestic who was much at- 
tached to her. Every hand was bu- 
sily engaged—we gathered our fruit 
— — rallied each other, and 
boasted of the finest oe as each 
emptied her well-filled little basket 
into the general stock. I feel at this 
moment the panic that struck my 
mind with the reflection that I had 
been absent more than an hour from 
the room which my mother request- 
ed me not to leave many minutes to- 
ther. Vague and startling appre- 
ensions gave wings.to my feet, and 
quick as thought, | was through the 
orchard, down the garden, and up 
the stairs. The interval of a few 
minutes longer would probably have 
subjected me to a life-long remorse. 
I found our aged relative in a state 
which gave such a pang to my heart, 
as, I hope, sufficiently utoned for my 
negligence ; she had arisen and part- 
ly dreased herself, but had sunk in 
a state of insensibility at the foot 
of her bed. From her shrunken 
frame, cold and senseless, every 
spark of life seemed to have fled: 
there was no time to reflect—it was 
necessary to act, and on the instant 
I caught a long warm cloak from the 
g where it hung, raised the dear 
insensible object of my ter:ors, and 
wrapping it round her, took her, car- 
ried her in my arms down stairs, and 
along the passage and large hall 
where we usually sat, and — her 
in her own easy-chair by the hearth ; 
and drawing a table that was near, i 
set it before her to prevent her fall- 
ing: I then ran to an outhouse, got a 
faggot of light dry wood, which I 
placed on a few embers still slumber- 
ing under the ashes; and when the 
flame burst brightly up the chimney- 
back, I had a cordial in a little sauce- 


ready to warm. My eyes were 
Fontinually turaed on ihe object of 
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my solicitude ; soon I saw the grateful 
warmth bring a faint color to her 
countenance, and relax her cold and 
stiffened limbs ; and when, present- 
ing the glass to her lips, she drank 
a little of the cordial, not only with- 
out difficulty, but with apparent sa- 
tisfaction, it seemed to me the first 
time, during this short but trying 
scene, that | dared to breathe. But 
I could not speak. I kneeled down 
before her and pressed her hand in 
mine, while tears of grief and joy 
fell upon them. She soon addressed 
me by my name, which she repeated, 
observing, “For I know that it is 
Mary,” and her utterance was clear- 
er, and her voice stronger than I had 
known it for several months past. 

The words of one risen from the 
dead could scarcely have impressed 
me more than her subsequent dis- 
course, from which I discovered that 
she had been perfectly conscious of 
what had passed, from the moment 
I had found her in a state of seem- 
ing inscnsibility. 

“I had come,” she said, “to re- 
vive the trembling flame of life, to 
give one more proofof my affection, 
and to receive her last thanks and 
last blessing.” She adverted to my 
tender age (I was then about seven- 
teen), and to the delicacy of m 
frame, and she blessed him who had, 
she observed, so strengthened me, 
that my steps tottered not undera 
burden so strange, and in circum- 
stances so trying. She proceeded 
in an affecting strain of devotion, 


pouring out her heart to that God. 


whose forgiveness, mercy, and love 
had extended over all the days of 
her life ; who had brought her in age 
and destitution to those dear and 
beloved relatives, for whom she now 
besought grace and favor, and more 
especially every spiritual good. She 
named each individually, 
with her “dear nephew” (my fa- 
ther), and in this most affecting and 
solemn appeal she discovered a per- 
fect and lively sense of the distin- 

ishing characteristics of these ob- 

ts of her solicitude and tender- 
ness. Finally, she laid her hand upon 
my head, and blessed her “ beloved 
Mary,” for whom, she said, she be- 
sought not, with submission to: the 
Divine will, that her life should be 
prolonged to days so helpless as 
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hers; but if so protracted and so en- 
feebled, that it might also be as ten- 
derly ministered unto, and s0 close 
in the bosom of kiadred kindness 
and peace. 

She had but just concluded this 
farewell benediction when others of 
the family came in; my father and 
mother also returned home; she 
spoke cheerfully to all ; tea was pre- 
pared, and we were delighted at ha- 
ving her partake of it with us again. 
But in the midst of our simple social 
meal, she sunk into her accustomed 
slumber, and my father conveyed 
her in his arms to her bed, from 
which she never rose again. A few 
days after, sitting by her bed-side 
and perceiving her dissolution was 
near at hand, my father addressed 
to her a few words, to which she 
endeavored to reply ; but in a voice 
scarcely audible, and with some dif- 
ficulty, she could only articulate 
“my dear nephew.” It was, how- 
ever, a most dear and welcome re- 
cognition ; and in the extreme yearn- 
ing of the heart, at this painful mo- 
ment my father put a few questions 
of solemn import and affectionate 
solicitude, entreating her to press 
his hand, in token that, in this awful 
extremity, her God was with her. 
Twice she repeated the desired and 
affecting token, and then the spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

On the morning of her interment, 
before the funeral attendants had 
arrived, we stood once more round 
the close coffin that contained the 
remains of our venerable and belo- 
ved friend, and shed showers of 
tears over the mournful! shell, which, 
from the —— to the dead, 
is more afflicting to the mourner, 
than even the grave which hides poor 
mortality in the bosom of its mother 
earth, covered with her softest robe, 
rinkled with the little flowers 
which she loves best. I have bent 
over the simple memoria] of ninety- 
two years in the effecting trust that 
in that world wherethere is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, 
the fine and delicate spirit was re- 
united to him who had loved, “ not 
wisely, but too well”—to the ill- 
fated in this world—to him whom a 
broken heart had laid in an early 
grave—to “poor Will New * 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY.-—-PART THE LAST. 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDIES.~—-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Suaksprake was the first who gave 
to comedy its most elevated and 
(strange as the expression may ap- 
pear) its most serious character. 

at was the conoeption of comedy 
before his time, as it appears in 
Aristophanes, in Menander, and Ter- 
ence, or in the few rude works of 
his predecessors on the English- 
stage—in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
for instance, where the whole plot 
relates merely to the loss of a needle 
with which an old woman was mend- 
ing an ignorant countryman’s nether 
raiment, and which is afterwards de- 
tected in most inconvenient approxi- 
mation to the seat of honor of the 
proprietor of the apparel? or in the 

ical extra nces of Ralph 
Royster Doyster !* It appears simply 
as a parody of tragedy ; the antipodes 
of every thing earnest, exalted, or 
agitating ; a gallery of human absur- 
dities, vanities, and misconceptions ; 

desires and passions seemingly 
born for nothing, and ending in no- 
thing ; an accumulation, in short, of 
every thing which could display the 
perfect meanness and nothingness 
of existence, and the momentary and 
delusive character of “ all this world 
is — .” A painful poun 

neither mo nor poetical 

a true one. As the ideal of 4 
does not consist in a collection of 
tho virtuous and lofty emotions, so 
neither does that of comedy consist 
in an exclusive and one-sided exhi- 
bition of the vices and animal pro- 
pensities of our nature. The ele- 
ments are so mixed in us, that he 
who represents man truly, cannot 
admit this total separation of the 
earthly and the divine. There can 
be no pure and unmixed tragedy or 
eomedy, if by — be exclusively 
understood an ideal of seriousness 
and loftiness,and by comedy an ideal 
of —— and se low. Yetit 
may be convenient for purposes of 
art to use these terms, as indicating 
the preponderance of the one ele- 


ment or the other in the picture, and 
showing the point of view in which 
the poet has chosen for the time to 
place himself, and according to 
which the one or the other class of 
emotions are brought most promi- 
nently forward. In this sense only 
does Shakspeare seem to understand 
these terms. With his deepest tra- 
gedies,comedy mingles ; and through 
almost all his comedies, a vein of 
earnestness, more or less percepti- 
ble according to the nature of the 
play and the object in view, may be 
seen to run like a deep stream 
among flowers. 

The comedies of Shakspcare 
differ not, then, from his tragedies 
in the exclusion of tragic matter ; 
but in the manner in which that 
matter is handled. While in his 
traged es, the depth, earnestness, ard 
apparent steadfastness and perma- 
nency of the passions represented, 
the high hopes which are awakened, 
the cuncentration of means upon 
an end, and the ultimate failure of 
human lators and struggles, excite 
during the progress of the picce, a 
lofty feeling of the energy of human 
nature, and a profound but not pain- 
ful sympathy with the catastrophe 
which sends the hearers wecping 
to their beds ;—in the comedies, on 
the contrary, these passions are re- 
presented as transitory and evanes- 
cent, liable to be turned aside or 
converted into their opposites by a 
thousand trifles ; chance and caprice 
are seen guiding the current of af- 
fairs rather than counsel; the fool 
detects the plot which escaped the 
notice of the wise man; the sagest 
resolves of wisdom and philosophy 
are seen to vanish at the aictates of 
desire and opportunity ; the points 
of resemblance which connect all 
men are dwelt upon, as in tragedy 
the points of distinction which elc- 
vate uncommon over common na- 
tures; and the result is a feeling of 
quiet iropy, which vents itself not 





* Though Gammer Gurton’s Needle has generally been considered as the earliest 
regular English comedy which has come down to us, it would rathor appear from 
Mr, Collier's inquiries, that Ralph Royster Doyster, supposed to have becn written 
by* Nicholas Rudall about 1550, is entitled to that distinction. 
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in loud Aristophanic laughter, but 
in still smiles not unallied to tears. 

The tendency of the youthful poet 
is towards the complete separation 
of the tragic from the comic. He is 
unwilling to sully the grandeur of 
solemn tragedy by any intermixture 
of less noble elements. He loves to 
look upon human resolutions and 
passions, as stamped with an impres- 
sion of eternity on the mind; on 
love, friendship, devotion, duty, as 
pure and unmingied with any stain 
of selfishness, and as triumphant 
over circumstances. Or if in a differ- 
ent mood, and under the influence 
of disappointed experience, he casts 
his eye over human life, he is likely 
to run into the —— extreme; to 
regard this whole existence as a 
troubled dream, and to place his 
whole philosophy in extracting mat- 
ter for mirth out of its absurd or 
unexpected combinations. 

This is sufficiently visible in the 
paya of Shakspeare. Inthe earliest 
of his tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, 
how little of a comic character is al- 
lowed to delay the rapid and tragic 
movement of the scene. even 
than is admitted beside the melan- 
choly of Hamlet,the madness of Lear, 
or the remorse of Macbeth. This play 
is the true reflection of the poet’s spir- 
it in its first prime, when it feels as if 
by its own strength it could make or 
unmake a world, or shape the condi- 
tions of the world, that is, according 
to its longings. So, in the same 
way, in Shakspeare’s earliest come- 
dies, human nature is viewed in a 
purely ludicrous light, and life as a 
mere pageant, diversified by droll 
rencontres, absurd misconceptions, 
and bewildering enigmas, without 
any stay of noble or durable feeling. 
To this period belong the perplexi- 
ties of the Comedy of Errors, where 
the characters seem the puppets of 
accident, sent into the world appa- 
rently for no other purpose than to 
confound and to be confounded; the 
gay capriccio of Love’s Labor Lost, 
with its epigrammatic points and 
cutting satire against the wise saws 
and goodly resolutions of scholars, 
and the mock dignity of melancholy 
and gentlemanlike cavaliers; the 
airy masque of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which this world, with all 
which it inherit, appears avowedly 
but as a vision; the levity of the 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona, where 
love and friendship seem to come 
and go, and return like sumiuer 
clouds at the breath of accident, 
{mpresion of reality ; and the broad 
impression ; 

coarse satire of The Taming of the 
Shrew, written as if to disenchant 
love of all its graces and courtesies, 
and to instal force in the seat of af- 
fection. 

But juster and more comprehen- 
sives nm of the true field and 
scope of comedy soon appear to 
have — these earlier, and, we 
cannot help thinking, defective no- 
tions of its character. In As You 
Like It, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, and The Merchant of 
Venice, though the whole result is 
truly comic, cheers | not the feel- 
ing of sorrow, but of that chastened 
irony to which we have alluded; 
there is no want of an intermixture 
of higher principle to leaven and sup- 
port the mass of meaner motives and 
desires, nor of steadiness of feeling 
amidst the shifting accidents of life. 
The fresh breath of youthful love 
and ancient fidelity in As You Like 
It; the suddenness, the all confid- 
ing influence of ion in Twelfth 
Night; the offended dignity of mai- 
den innocence in Much Ado about 
Nothing ; the strength of friendship 
unto death in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice ;—these are the fixed centres 
of earnest emotion, round which 
the shifting comic panorama of hu- 
man life revolves in somany smiling 
and smile-exciting aspects — these 
give meaning, importance, and -dig- 
nity to what were otherwise unsu 
stantial or farcical. Yet they form, 
it will be observed, the background 
only to the piece; they do not ob- 
trude themselves; they appear rath- 
er as sentiments than passions. 
Compare the love of Orlando with 
that of Romeo. The former is a still 
delight, a feeling which brightens 
existence to him, but interferes not 
with his plans. He could enjoy the 
woodland freedom of the forest of 
Ardennes with the Duke and old 
Adam, though “heavenly Rosa- 
lind” had still adorned the coert of 
the usurper Frederick. He has no 
“Jean cheek,” as Rosalind tells him, 
—no “blue eye and sunken”—he is 
still “rather point de vice in his ac- 
coutrements, as being himself more 
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than seeming the lover of any other.” 
His attachment is serious, but the 
seriousness rises out of, and sinks 
again gracefully back into the comic. 


It is presented only in bas relief 
The fiery passion of a Romeo, to 
whom 


— Lapa is no world beyond Verona’s 
walls 
But Purgatory—torture—hell itself”— 


could have found no place beside 
the calmly contemplative spirit and 

oral melancholy of this enchant- 
ang comedy. It would have been a 
harsh discord among the soft echoes 
of those woods. in the same 
way love forms the tragic basis of 
Twelfth Night; but a love quite as 
much of the fancy as the heart, or 
springing up so unaccountably, that 
we regard it more as the result of 
the influence of a magic charm than 
as a feeling naturally awakened. 
Much as the melancholy Duke 
speaks of his love, we believe he 
loves the music, which was its food, 
better: and we feel from the first 
but little surprise that this visionary 
attaghment is so lightly diverted at 
last to another object—while the 
suddenness with which the dignified 
and mourning Olivia yields to her 
passion, with the impossibility of its 
requital, divest her love, fervid as 
it is represented, of any too tragic 
character, and give to it that fantastic 
and semi-comic character which 
brings it into harmony with the fro- 
lics of Sir Toby, and the follies of 
an Aguecheek or a Malvolio. 

Of all the plays of Shakspeare, 
however, that in which he has most 
happily and harmoniously combined 
ali the elements of the higher come- 
dy, is the Merchant of Venice. The 
main incident, the fate of the royal 
merchant Antonio, and the bargain 
for the pound of flesh, is in itself 
completely tragical, but it is so sur- 
rounded with other accessaries, and 
our confidence in a happy solution 
of the difficulty so skilfully excited 
and maintained, that it loses its tra- 
gic and agitating character, and 
merely gives interest and elevation 
to the more familiar incidents of the 

iece. Dryden used to boast of the 
matic tact with which he had 
man to combine the two plots 
of his Spanish Friar. But here three 
plots are more skilfully 
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and naturally ; and without this union 
the comic character of the play could 
hardly have becn preserved. The 
relation of Antonio to Shylock, as 
we have said, borders on thc tragical ; 
and in fact, in the judginent-scene, 
did we not feel certain that the in- 
vention of Portia will triumph over 
the malignity of the Jew, the situa- 
tion would be far too agitating for 
comedy. As it is, we feel at once 
that some gradations arc necessary 
to let us down naturally to the level 
of the comic, and to bear on the 
mind that feeling of quict cheerful- 
ness which it is thc aim of comedy 
to produce. 

e first of these gradations is af- 
forded by the love of Portia and 
Bassanio. Here we are withdrawn 
from the fierce and tragic reality 
of the bond into the region of ro- 
mance. Every thing in this portion 
ef the piece is, particularly in 
the commencement, airy, fantastic, 
magical. Belmont is like a fui 

alace, tenanted by some spell- 
ound princess, whom thronging 
adventurers flock to liberate. The 
strange condition attached to the 
hand of the hciress by the solu- 
tion of a riddle; the locked cas- 
kets with their quaint inscriptions ; 
the foreign Princes of Morocco and 
Arragon, who come to try thc ad- 
venture, powerfully excite tke ima- 
gination, while they give repose to 
the feelings. Even when the two 
lovers stand trembling on the 
brink of that choice whiu is to 
unite or separate them for ever,’ 
the soft music which precedes his 
choice, the wild fairy-likc chant, 
“Tell me where is fancy bred,” give 
a dream-like charactcr to the scene, 
and restrain our interest and sus- 
pense within the boundaries of the 
pleasing. From the higher elevation 
of the attachment of anio and 
Portia, and the half-magic machi- 
nery by which their fates are united, 
we descend a step lower to the level 
of common life in the third plot of 
Lorenzo and Jessica. Here com- 
mon beings are united by common 
means. A sudden attachment of a 
young and good-natured Venetian, 
toa pretty, laughter-loving, thought- 
less Jewess ; a love in which levity 
an accident mingle mucu more 
than strong feeling or imagination; 
a marriage effected by the simple 
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medium of an elopement ; the prac- 
tical jokes of a uish servant 
against his poor high gravel-blind 
father; all these bring us back toor- 
dinary life and the levity and fa- 
miliarity of the comic, so that, as 
Bassanio says— 
“ Every something being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy.” 
Of the art with which these differ- 
ent plots, all necessary to the produc- 
tion of the final result have been 
blended, the most ordinary reader 
need not be reminded. It is indeed, 
as Schlegel justly remarks, a play 
“ popular to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and calculated to produce the 
most wonderful effect on the stage ; 
and at the same time, a wonder of 
ingenuity and art for the reflecting 
critic.” The preparations for Bas- 
sanio’s courtship are the cause of 
Antonio’s subscribing the dangerous 
bond ; and Portia again, by means of 
the advice of her uncle, a celebrated 
b.wyer, effects the safety of her 
husband’s friend. In short, the per- 
sonages who have awakened our in- 
terest and love in the retirement of 
Belmont are inseparably connected 
with the more agitating scenes on 
the Rialto and in the court at Ven- 
ice; Portia is not less indispensable 
to the tragic portion of the play than 
Shylock himself. The portion of 
the play which relates to Lorenzo 
and Jessica is no doubt more of an 
under-plot, but still sufficiently con- 
nected with the main plot to take 
from it all appearance of being a 
needless excrescence. Not only hing 
Shakspeare, as Schlegel observes, 
“contrived to throw a veil of 
swectness over the natural features 
in the fugitive daughter of the Jew,” 
but this elopement leads to two of 
the most characteristic scenes in the 
lay—that where Shylock, baited by 
anio and Salarino, unveils to us, 
in the agony of his heart, the whole 
depths of his fierce and implacable 
soul, with a fervid eloquence which 
for a moment takes the reason pris- 
oner, and makes us feel as if his 
t revenge were ice; and 
t other, where he G aleari, 
by the cryel Tubal’s news 
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of his daughter’s extravagance in 
Genoa, and consoled by the account 
of the losses which are bearing the 
royal merchant down. 

But did this underplot hang more 
loosely on the piece than it does, 
what reader would look upon that 
as an intrusion which leads to the 
charming moonlight dialogue in the 
gardens of Belmont in the fifth act, 
and to the scenes that follow! This 


fifth act is like a musica] afterpiece, 
tranquillizing the feeling which the 
deep suspense of the ju t-scene 


had awakened. Antonio has been 
saved ; we have no longer to tremble 
for the forfeiture of the bond. Shy- 
lock, defeated, trampled upon, in- 
sulted by such nothings as Gra- 
tiano, has retired to his desolate 
home, with a composure which al- 
most awakes our pity ; but to have 
finished the piece with the fourth 
act, would have left upon the mind 
a gloomy and perturbed rather than 
a tranquil and cheerful impressien. 
Hence Shakspeare has introduced 
a succession of scenes in which no- 
thing is placed before or around us 
but the tranquiliity and verdure of 
the country, moonshine, illumination, 
music, the conversations of newly 


united lovers, the payin contest of 
badinage, a series of mirthful sur- 
prises, and the gay solution, in 
smiles and laughter of all the enig- 
mas and embarrassments of li 
The very spirit of still beauty sits 
upon these scenes at Belmont. Itis 
Le site to read them without 
feeling the mind calmed, the spirits 
sobered, and attuned to cheerful 
harmony. The noises and tem 
of the world seem to recede into 
the background. From the 
“where the moonlight slee 
the bank,” and the little candle burn- 
ing in the hall, throws its beams far 
into the night, “like a good deed 
in a naughty world,”—* its murmur- 
ing waves are heard, but scarcely 
heard to flaw.” Our thoughts are 
ised, like Lorenzo’s (on whose 
somewhat commonplace mind the 
scene produces an im- 
ression), to the contemplation of a 
tter existence. 


“ Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 


Is thick inlaid with 


tines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb whi 
But in his motion like an angel sings 


thou bheold’st, 


spot 
upon 
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Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
S ai harmony is anria] souls ; ' 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


We must confess, with all defer- 
ence, however, — * — s 

peared to us that the plot e 
Merchant of Venice, i ious and 
deeply interesting as it 1s, is in ene 
point deficient in probability, and 
this is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause the slightest change would 
have removed the defect. We do 
not speak of the improbability of 
the condition in the bond receiving 
effect from any court—though, to 
our notions, the matter would pro- 
bably have been very ghee set- 
tled in most courts on the plea of 
illegal contract. But it does seem to 
= eee that Shylock — 

ve pro an arrangement, 
which he is to have “no doit of 
usance” for his money, merely on 
the chance that the bond might be 
forfeited, and the pound of flesh ex- 
acted. Had he been represented as 
aware at the time, from some secret 
source, that Antonio’s argosies had 
been lost, which might very easily 
have been spp, his conduct 
would have been characteristic ; but 
when Antonio solicits the loan, 


“ His ventures are not in one bottom 


Nor to one place, nor is his whole estate 
Upon the fortune of the present year.” 


He is rich apparently, and sur- 
rounded by rich and faithful friends ; 
so that the contingency of the for- 
feiture of the bond appears the re- 
motest possible; far too remotc to 
make it probable that Shylock would 
in that hope abate the usances. 
ent, of course, among the 
characters of the piece is the t 
rape Mer pine org 
egel thus — 
“ Shylock the ow is one of the 
inconceivable masterpieces of cha- 
racterisation of which S 
alone furnishes us with examples. 


It is easy for the and the pla 

to exhibit a cancer of national 
sentiments, modes of speaking, and 
gestures. Shylock, however, is any 
thing but a common Jew; he pos- 
sesses a very determinate and ori- 
ginal individuality, and yet we per- 
ceive a light touch of Judaism in 
every thing which he says or does.* 
We imagine we hear a sprinkling of 
the Jewish pronunciation in the 
mere written words. In tranquil 
situations, what is foreign to the 
European blood and Christian sen- 
timents is less perceptible, but in 
passion the national stamp appears 
more strongly marked. All these 
inimitable niceties the finished art 
of a great actor alone can properly 
express. Shylock is a man of infor- 
mation, even a philosopher in his 
own way ; he has only not discover- 
ed the region where human feelings 
dwell ; his ethical system is founded 
on disbelief in goodness and magna- 
nimity. The desire of revenging 
the oppressions and humiliations 
suffered by his nation is, after avarice, 
his principal spring of action. His , 
hate is = 2 y — chiefly 
against those Christians who possess 
truly Christian sentiments: the ex- 
ample of disinterested love of our 
neighbor seems to him the most 
unrelenting tion of the Jews. 
The letter of the law is his idol. 
He refuses to lend an ear to the 
voice of mercy, which to him 
from the mouth of Portia with 
heavenly eloquence; he insists on 
severe and inflexible justice, and it 
at last recoils on his own head. 
Here he becomes a symbol of the 
general history of his unfortunate 
nation.” 

These views have been expanded 
by Horn, though perhaps with no 
very substantial addition to the ideas 
they contain. 

“ Shylock,” he observes, “isa Jew 





* How true and fine is this remark! In how many little traits does the Judaism 
of Shylock manifest itself! How appositely does he bring the Old Testament narra- 
tive in aid of his “defence of usury.” How natural the oath, “ By Jacob’s staff 1 


swear, I have no mind of feasti 


orth to-night ;” and the reply to Tubal, when he 


learns that the turquoise he had of Leah when a bachelor had been given in exch 


for a monkey, “I would not have given it for a wilderness of mon 
j — ——— 


same way, his 


oye.” So, in 


“ Flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. 
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in the loftiest style. He is proud 
of being so; he seems to himself 
to move like a prar among his 
ple. The highest pride of no- 
Pility among us is thrown into shade 
by his. ith this feeling he sees 
himself the object of hate, nay, of 
contempt, to Christians, and these 
Christians are the rulers of Europe, 
and, as he thinks, the oppressors of 
his people. Against them, there- 
fore, he holds all things lawful ; and 
as fortune has favored his endea- 
vors to amass wealth, he lacks not 
opportunity to still the fever of his 
heart, glowing with the thirst of ven- 
eance, not for his own sake only, 
ut for that of his people. He knows 
and will hear of nothing beside his 
Jewish law, which he can interpret 
to suit his purposes: but faith, love, 
hope, and the doctrine of grace, 
are to him mere fantasies, and as 
such hateful and intolerable. Thus 
he has become such as we see him, 
a mixture of the serpent and the 
tiger; but to maintain this position, 
the character requires a constant 
caustic humor, which, strangely 
enough, so far as I know, has not yet 
been adverted to. 


“The poet knew well that with- 


out this vein of humor the charac- 
ter would want tone and harmony 
of coloring, and according he has 
richly invested him with this quality. 
The whole part indeed is full of it; 
but we may here notice the allusion 
to the land-rats and water-rats, the 
habitation which the Nazarene pro- 
par conjured the devil into; the 

umorous application of the story 
of Jacob’s thrift—the biting wit of 
the reply, in which all his ranklin 
recollections of former injuries an 
insults are enumerated, th a dog 
money? Is it possible a cur can 
lend three thousand ducats? The 
irony of the assurance that ‘a pound 
of man’s flesh taken from a man, 


‘Is not so estimable, profitable, neither 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats ;’ 


his unbounded insolence, even in 
presence of the Doge, when hegoes 
on enumerating with studied coarse- 
ness, all kinds of strange idiosyn- 
crasies in defence of his own appe- 
tite for blood— 


‘Some men there are love not a gaping 
pig,’ &c. 
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“But why is Antonio the chief 
object of his hatred? Not merely be- 
cause he is the most distinguished 
merchant in Venice, nor because he 
has received most of his ill-treatment 
at his hands, nor (although he does 
allude to this) Antonio 
takes no interest, and by this excess 
of beneficence, has brought him into 
evil repute as a pitiless usurer ; all 
these, no doubt, might afford cause 
enough, but the chief cause lies 
deeper—Antonio appears to him as 
the purest representative of Chris- 
tian virtue; which is to him inex. 
presby odious; for it ap to 

im but as a fantastic ess—a 
poetic dream—ever found in con- 
nection with harshness towards his 
own nation, which he looks upon as 
the elect of God.” 

What alone, however, redeems 
the character of Shylock, is the 
strength of his intellectual resources. 
There is a grandeur and firmness of ` 
purpose about him, a power of 
ment, a readiness of reply, which 
make it impossible for us not to 
sympathize with him to some ex- 
tent. All thet he says or does is the 
emanation of a bold and masculine 
understanding. He sees his end 
from the first, he keeps it steadily in 
view, he adapts himself with con- 
summate art to the characters of 
those with whom he has to deal, and 
whom he would persuade. Observe 
with what art he negotiates his bond, 
his seeming coolness, his plausible 
exaggeration of the dangers to which 
Antonio’s property is subjected, his 
mixture of bitter sarcasms and in- 
sulting gibes in the outset, with his 
affected candor and desire of re- 
conciliation at the close; hear the 
rapid and unanswerable burst, 
“Hath not a Jew eyes; hath not a 
Jew hands,” &c. Follow him to the 
tribunal, where he stands alone 
against a hostile court. Behold him 
maintaining his superiority in argu- 
ment, unmoved by insult, unawed 
by power, till the suddenness and 
completeness of the ruin that falls 
on him strike him dumb—and we 
are made to feel that there is a spell, 
in intellectual vigor, a species of 
gloomy fascination which the display 
of mind must always exercise over 
mind, and which even its combina- 
tion with cruelty and malignity can- 
not entirely impair. 
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In strong contrast with the relent- 
leas Jew stands the noble merchant 


Antonio, a character on which Shak- warm 


speare has bestowed much care, and 
to which he has succeeded in im- 
parting a scarcely less marked indi- 
Vea ag he has given to Shy- 
lock. is a calm dignity about 
all his conduct, an unobtrusive mag- 
nanimity, such as appears suitable to 
the character of a royal merchant. 
We see in him a kindred spirit to 
the Medici, the Merchant Princes of 
Florence, scattering his treasures 
around him with a truer liberality 
than kings. The shade of melan- 
choly which is represented as hang- 
ing about him from the first—innate 
it would seem, for he can ascribe it 
to no outward cause,* gives a soften- 
ing and pathetic interest to his char- 
acter. hen he repels with a “ fye, 

e,” the conjecture of Salanio as to 

e cause of his melancholy : “Why 
then you are in love,” as if the very 
possibility of such a feeling were in 
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his case hope ses we are led to re- 
gard with the more admiration, that 
pathy with which he en- 
ters into the love of others, and which 
leads him to his own life to 
procure for friend a happiness 
which he knows but by name. His 
stern de ot towards Shylock 
when he looks down u the Jew, 
in all the Christian might of the mid- 
dle ages, is not less characteristic 
than his lavish ity and tender- 
ness to his friend. For that friend’s 
sake he has condescended to solicit 
what he never would have asked 
for ie will not — 
to obtain it disguising one jot 
the just indignation with which he 
re the merciless usurer; he 
will not retract, but rather re 
@ 


the harsh expressions of whi 
Jew complains; in the — 
cool contempt, he makes him fail ly 
and fully aware on what fi 
alone the money is to be given an 
received. 


“I am as like to call thee so again, 
To apit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 


As to thy friends; (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, l 

Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face 


Exact the penalty.” 


One is tempted to wish that Bas- 
sanio had stood out a little more 
firmly against his generous friend’s 


committing himself to the miser’s 
stipulation of the pound of flesh. 
The mere protest—not repeated— 


4 You shall not seal to such a bond for me, 
T'li rather dwell in my necessity,” 


seems rather a weak resistance to a 


proposal which even to him appear- be 


ed to with it an evil intent. 


ous danger for Antonio; he neither 
fears for himself nor for him, for at 
this moment his natural relianee on 
his fortune is increased by 
the intoxication of pession—and so 


; future pre 


he passively allows the fatal bond to 
prepared. Melancholy as An- 
tonio naturally is, he throws aside 
every such — when his friend’s 
interests areat stake, and urges on his 
parations with a warmth 

and energy which throw all Bassanio’s 
other friends into the shade.t The 
lines in which Salarino describes the 
parting of Bassanio and Antonio are 
atoncestrikinglycharacteristic of the 
gentle-spirited, self-sacrificing noble 
merchant ; and, as Malone observes, 
afford in the close the outline of a 





* In sooth I know not why I am so sad ; 
Re e Jo ay it wearies you ; 


But how I caug 


t it, found it, or came by it, 


What stuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 


I am to learn. 


Act I, Scene I. 


t Fye, Fye, Gratiano! where are all the rest? &o. Act II. Scene VI, 
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beautiful picture. “Many passa surprising that they do not study his 
of his works,” says he, “might ur- plays with this view.” á 


nish hints to painters. It is, indeed, 


« Bassanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of his return: he answered,—Do not so, 
Slubber not busmess for my sake, Bassanio, 


But stay the v 


riping of the time; 
And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me, 


Let it not enter in your mind of love : 


Be me 
To cou 


; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
hip, and such fair ostents of love 


As shall conveniently become you there : 

And even there, kis eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted 


Salanio. 


“Of his letter to Bassanio,” says 
Horn, “which the latter receives 
in the sunshine of his good for- 
tune, we shall say nothing; because 
we perceive that no one can mis- 
take that divinity in the human 
breast which here speaks with such 
still but deep meaning. That Shak- 

e is the richest of all poets we 
know ; but that he is also simple, 
child-like, and gentle, many do not 
know ; and to these we would epe. 
y recommend this scene, that 
moy may oe know Hs i 

“Antonio’s bearing during the 
universally admired trial scene, is 
truly classic. From Shylock he has 
never expected any thing else. The 
latter, who knows nothing but The 
Law, expects to triumph through it. 
Antonio Yi ingly concedes to him 
this triumph: for he, a pore Chris- 
tian requiring not such, lives in 
grace, and through that alone is 

— eee oe T Jew is 
over ; for in the feeling e higher 
happiness which is approaching, 
there remains in his spirit nothing 
but a dignified-pity. He has onee 
more found his friend ; all his fellow- 
— ease him. with — — 
sympathy ; the Doge himself 
in his favor; an thus from’ all 
sides a halo of. noble renown sur- 
rounds him, which might lighten 
death even to one less worthy.” 

Portia’s character has, on the 
whole, received little justice at the 


hands of the German critics. Schle- ed 


gel, who has so well seized the fea- 
tures of Shylock’s character, dis- 
misses that of Portia in three words; 
and Horn’s remarks, though some- 
what mere expanded, seem quite un. 


I think, he only loves the world for him.” 


satisfactory, and unworthy of 
the harao. Yet Mrs. J riba is 
ight in saying that “Shylock is not 
a finer or more finished character in 
his way than Portia isin hers. These 
two splendid figures are worthy of 
each other, worthy of being — 
together within the same rich frame- 
work of enchantin poety ene glo- 
rious and graceful forms. hangs 
beside the terrible inexorable Jew, 
the brilliant lights of her character 
set off by the shadowy power of his, 
like a magnificent beauty-breathing 
Titian by the side of a gorgeous 
Rembrandt.” 
“Portia,” says Horn, “the sup- 
rter of the whole piece, expresses 

er noble individuality so decisively, 
that she may be comprehended at the 
first glance. It is with this charac- 
ter as with sky, it is at once clear 
and yet of unfathomable depth. Her 
father has been a — m 
terious —— vho left 
boundless wealth ; but a fettered will 
in the all-important choice of her 
life. In this, perhaps, her untiring 
and full-streaming wit has its origin; 
a superabundance of wit which 
would | make us apprehensive of a 


defect-of heart, did not her deep and 
generous love for Bassanio, her 
active sympathy for Antonio, sati 

us on this point. Thus she 

before us almost perfection, yet 


without mere gencrality, but, on the 
contrary, firmly detined and bound- 


Of the elements which make up 
the perfection and peculiarity of 
Portia’s character certainly no one, 
from these vague expressions of 
Horn, could form the least idea. Let 
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us see how much more acutely and 
eloquently these features have been 
seized by our English critic.* 

“ Portia is endued with her own 
share of those delightful qualities 
which Sh has lavished on 
— of his female characters; but 
besides the dignity, the sweetness 
and tenderness which should dis- 
tinguish her sex generally, she is 
individualized by qualities peculiar 
to herself, by her high mental 
powers, her enthusiasm of tempera- 
ment, her decision of p , and 
her buoyancy of spirit. These are 
innate. She has other distinguish- 
ing qualities more external, and 
which are the result of the circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Thus 
she is the heiress of a prety name 
and countless wealth; a train of 
obedient pleasures have ever waited 
round her, and from infancy she has 
breathed an atmosphere redolent 
of perfume and blandishment. Ac- 
cordingly, there is a commanding 
grace, a high-bred elegance, a 

irit of magnificence in all that she 

oes or says, as one to whom splen- 
dor had been familiar from her very 
birth. She treads as though her 
footsteps had been among marble 
palaces, beneath roofs of fretted 
gold, over cedar floors and pave- 
ments of jasper and porphyry, and 
gardens full of statues, and flowers, 
and fountains, and haunting music. 


And what is music then ? 
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She is full of tion, å 
nuine tenderness, and lively wit; 
ut as she has never known want, 
or grief, or fear, or disappointment, 
her wisdom is wmthout a touch of 
the sombre or the sad ; heraffections 
are all mixed up with faith, hope, 
and joy, and her wit has not a parti- 
cle of malevolence or causticity. 
“A disposition to doubt, to sus- 
pect, and to despond in the young, 
argues in general some inherent 
weakness, moral or physical, or some 
miserable and radical error of edu- 
cation ; in the old, it is one of the 
first symptoms of age; it speaks of 
the influence of sorrow and e 
rience, and foreshows the decay of 
the stronger and more generous 
powers of the soul. Portia's strength 
of intellect takes a natural tinge 
from the flush and bloom of her 
oung and — existence, and 
m her fervent imagination. In 
the casket scene, she fears indeed 
the issue of the trial on which more 
than her life is hazarded ; but while 
she trembles, her hope is stronger 
than her fear. While Bassanio is 
contemplating the caskets, she suf- 
fers herself to dwell one moment on 
the possibility of disappointment and 
misery ; then immediately follows 
that revulsion of feeling so beauti- 
fully characteristic of the hopeful, 
trusting, mounting spirit of this no- 
ble creature. 


‘But he may win ; 
Then music is 


Even as the flourish, when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch: such it is, 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridogroom’s ear, 


And summon him to marriage. 


Now he goes, — 


With no less presence, but with much more love, 


Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea monster: I stand for sacrifice.’ 


“Here not only the feeling itself, 
born of the elastic and sanguine 
spirit which had never been touched 
with grief, but the images in which 


it comes arrayed to her fancy—the’ 


bridegroom waked by music on his 
wedding-morn—the newly crowned 
monarch,the comparison of Bassanio 
to the yo 
to the daughter of Laomedon, are 
all precisely what would have sug- 
gested themselves to the fine poeti- 


cal imagination of Portia in such a 
moment. 

“ Her subsequent surrender of her- 
self in heart and soul, of her maiden 
“freedam and her vast ions, 
can never be read without deep 
emotion; for not only all the ten- 
derness and delicacy of a devoted 


Alcides, and of herself woman are here blended with the 


dignity which becomes the princely 
heiress of Belmont, but the serious 
measured self-possession of her ad- 





+ Mrs. Jamieson’s Characteristics, vol. i. p. 71, et seq. 
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dress to her lover, when all suspense 
is over, and all concealment super- 
fluous, is most beautifully consistent 
with the character. It is in truth 
an awful moment, that in which a 

i woman first disco 


vers, that 
ides talents and powers, she has 
also i 
she first 


ions and —when 

begins to suspect their vast 
importance in the sum of her exist- 
ence,—when she first confesses that 
her happiness is no longer in her 
own keeping, but is surrendered for 
ever into the dominion of another ! 
The ion of uncommon powers 
of mind is so far from affording re- 
lief or resource in the first intoxi- 
cating surprise, I had almost said 
terror, of such a revolution, that 
they render it more intense. The 
sources of thought munpiy beyond 
calculation the sources feeling, 


and mingled, they rush ther a 
torrent deep as strong. use 
Portia is endowed with that en- 


larged comprehension which looks 

ore and after, she does not feel 
the less, but the more ; because from, 
the height of her commanding intel- 
lect, she can contemplate the force, 
the tendency, the consequences of 
her own sentiments, —because she is 
fully sensible of her own situation, 
and the value of all she concedes, 
the concession is not made with less 
entireness and devotion of heart, 
less confidence in the truth and 
worth of her lover, than when Juliet, 
in a similar moment, but without 
any such intrusive reflections, any 
check but the instinctive delicacy of 
her sex, flings herself and her for- 
tunes at the feet of her lover. In 
Portia’s confession, which is not 
breathed from a moon-lit balcony, 
but spoke openly in the presence 
of her attendants and vassals, there 
is nothing of the passionate self- 
abandonment of Juliet, nor of the 
artless simplicity of Miranda, but a 
consciousness and tender serious- 
ness approaching to solemnity, 
which are not less touching.” 

$ + 
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It is observable that something of 
the intellectual brilliance of Portia 
is reflected on the other female cha- 
racters of the merchant of Venice, 
so as to preserve in the midst of 
contrast a certain harmony and 
ing. Thus Jeasica, though properly 
kept subordinate, is certainly “a 
most beautiful & most sweet 
Jew.” She cannot be called a sketch ; 
or if a sketch, she is like one of those 
dashed off in glaring colors from 
the rainbow paletto of a Rubens ; 
she has a rich tinge of orientalism 
shed on her worthy of her Eastern 
origin. In any other play and in 
any other companionship than that 
of the matchlesss Portia, Jessica 
would make a very beautiful heroine 
of herself. Nothing can be more 
poetical, more classically fanciful 
and ele than the scenes between 
her and Lorenzo; the celebrated 
moonlight dial for instance, 
which we have all by heart. Every 
sentiment she utters interests us for | 
her ; more icularly her bashful 
self-reproach when flying in the dis- 
guise of a page. R í 

R 


We should not, however, easily 
pardon her for cheating her father 
with so much indifference, but for 
the perception that Shylock values 
his aopa far beneath his wealth. 
“I would my daughter were dead 
at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
—Would she were hearsed at my 
foot, and the ducats in her coffin.” 

Nerissa is a good specimen of a 
common genus of characters; she 
is a clever, confidential waiting-wo- 
man who has caught a little of her 
lady’s elegance and romance ; she 
affects to lively and sententious, 
falls in love, and makes her favor 
conditional on the fortune of the 
caskets, and, in short, mimics her 
mistress with good emphasis and dis- 
cretion. Nerissa and the gay, talk- 
ative Gratiano are as well matched 
as the incomparable Portia and her 

ificent and captivating lover. 
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Tae 20th of August put a close to All its subsequent rise has been the 


a session, one of the most busy, yet 
most unproductive in the annals of 
British Legislation. Incessantly dis- 
turbing every great interest of the 
country wit improvement ; as- 
sailing old principles without estab- 
lishing new ; postponing al! the great 
objects of a national senate to the 
poorest objects of party ; and loading 
the statute book without strength- 
ening the law, the whole session 
has exhibited only the worthlessness 
into which the noblest institutions 
may be degraded by the absence of 
dignity, wisdom, and manliness iu 
their conductors. The Whigs ac- 
knowledge and defend this under 
the plea of unexpected difficulty. 
The Radicals acknowledge and re- 
joice in this, in the belief that Whig 
impotence isonly the natural descent 
to revolution. The Tories acknow- 
ledge and lament this, in the con- 
sciousness that it is the inevitable 
result of a large and long-sighted 
conspiracy against the constitution, 
the religion, and the existence of the 
British empire. 


Is this conspiracy a regular and 


nized machine! Unquestionably 
it is. A faction lives at this hour, 
whose sworn purpose is the over- 
throw of the British government in 
its own dominions. That faction has 
already felt its power sufficient to 
dispense with disguise. It is Po- 
pery. We found it bound h 
an page bens wisdom of our anc 
tors. hey had deeply suffer 
from its fury, and they gave itidown 
to their posterity in the only state ia 
which its existence is compatible 
with the peace of nations, in chains. 
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work of party among ourselves. It 
would have lain on the ground for 


ever, if it were to wait for the retarn 


of its own energies. Popery is sla- 
very. It is the religion of the slave. 
It has no elevating principle in ite 


nature. It is of the earth earthy. 
It makes man a miserable dependent 
on the prieet for his knowl ge, his 
feelings, and his rights. No Popish 
conntry has ever obtained even a 
glimpse of freedom, but by some 
strange and desperate effort of na- 
ture against the discipline of the 
monk. It tore off the bandage 
which the monk had tied for ages 
over its eyes, and which, arter tot. 
tering in vain in pursuit of liberty, 
and exhausting itself by the wild 
excesses of the blind thrown into the 
sudden blaze of day, the monk fas- 
tened on in. All the Popish 


kingdoms of the present time are 


sms. 
Whiggism in England and Ire 
land adopted the cause of Popery. 


The spirit of ambition which would 
“worship the devil for his burning 
throne,” was not to be repelled by 
the squalid ferocity and essential 
slavery of its new ally. Like the 
demon of scripture, exiled: from 
higher abodes, it @ung itself into the 
frame of this fugitive wanderer, 
filled it with a bitter and daring de- 
fiance of man, renewed it with a 
strength not its own, taught it a lo ty 
and scoffing contempt of authority, 
and brought it from the wildero 3.8 
and the al edie — and tur- 
among the peopie. ; 
l inis wes the original sin of Whig- 
gian, and for this it will be in». 


bo 
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peached by the British historian un- 
til its name has perished from all 
record. - Its nature 1s falsehood. When 
Lord Grey, the very emblem of ar- 
tells the rabble that they 
are the true judges of public aflairs ; 
when Lord Holland, laboring all 
his life to wipe off the stain of havin 
had a shopkeeper for his grand- 
father, and glad to creep up the back- 
stairs to the humblest alliance with 
greatness, tells the listening cobblers 
of Kensington that they are wise in 
leaving their stalls to discuss politics 
in the open air, what must be the 
name whick these noble persons earn 


for themselves in any place where 
truth is yet to betold! What ie 
niche will political swindler fill in 


the temple of hypocrisy? When the 
blood of the Bedfords, the Howards, 
the Carlisles, goes forth to play the 
sycophant among the populace, 
whom they scarcely believe to be 
compounded of the same clay with 
themselves, what can we say of 
them all, but that they voluntarily 
exhibit the lowest degeneracy of the 
human mind ; that they are mounte- 
banks selling poisons to the crowd 
for the sake of a contemptible gain ; 
that they are pilferers disguising 
themselves in the habit of clowns to 
cheat clowns; or by a still deeper 
brand, that they are liars, and the 
truth is not in them 1 
That Whiggism should have ever 
been suffe to subsist in a t, 
honest, high-minded, and truth-lov- 
ing country is among the problems 
of human things. Unless it is to be 
accounted for on the facts, that it 
has fallen on us for the pùnishment 
of national negligence ; that it is the 
thorn and thistle, to make the poli- 
tical soil sterile by a curse, the 
po demanà for the sweat of the 
row, the seed of disease, and dis- 
ease sown in the physical frame to 
Chide the moral infirmity of nations. 
The point which we think it most 
essential for public safety to regard 
now is, that within the late period of 
Whiggism its power has been con- 
tinually progressive. Within the last 
twenty years, all that it has done has 
been in advance. It has never re- 
ceded an hour. If it has not startled 
the ek eye by these sudden thun- 
derclaps which awake the sleeper, 
and com ey ay en eir 
eyes d> the ory spot from which the 
volt has œ we, it has been the si- 
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lent spread of her invisible mischief, 
discernible only in its effects on the 
life of the land, a poi exhala- 
tion moving from the marsh to the 
plaio, and from the plain to the 
mountain, delivering over the noble 
establishments of the country to suc- 
eyo desolation, —— hte the 
wholesome atmosphere, ti poli- 
tical truth withers, and the vigor of 

lish freedom is i and 
made ready for the grave. Within 
the last few years we have seen the 
anti-Trinitarian act, by which the 
scripture doctrine of the Godhead 
was given into the hands of the scof- 
fer. The anti-test act, by which the 
Protestant constitution was laid at 
the mercy of all schismatics and in- 
fidels—the fearful anti-Protestant 
act of 1829, by which Popery was 
restored as the national religion of 
Ireland, and the rival religion of 
England. The anti-marriage act, by 
which the whole religious obligation 
of marriage is done away, and the 

= text —— “what God hath 

joi together, let no man put 
asunder ;” and the anti-baptism act, 
by which a name with or without 
baptism must be given, implying the 
virtual nullification of the command, 
to baptize all. 

It is remurkable that, with the ex- 
ception of the Reform Bill, and its 
effect, the Municipal Bill, all the mea- 
suresof Whiggism have been direct- 
ed to matters of religion, to the over- 
throw of those safeguards for the 
Church, which our ancestors regard- 
ed as the most important of their con- 
stitutional labors, and to the encou- 
ragement of all that sullen and acrid 
multitude of conflicting faiths and 
no faiths, bitter frienzies and moon- 
struck follies, which marshal them- 
selves under the general name of 
hostility to the Church of England. 
Js this without a reason? No. Nor 
without a reason infinitely deeper 
than the shallow minds or i- 
gate hopes of party. We fully be- 

ve that of all the subjects of le- 
gislation, Whiggism in power most 
reluctantly — the subject 
of the Church; that it feels as the 
moth feels approaching the taper, 
fluttering with the perfect conecious- 
ness that the slightest contact may 
strip it of its wings and lay it for 
ever helpless on the nd ; that it 
weighs the full peril of the encounter, 
and comes, as the slave in the am- 
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phitheatre, only d by the possession of the — Bench, 
chain to meet the lion; that it or the transient spoil of Trea- 


would rejoice to the subject 
altogether, and spend its days and 
nights in its little congenial pursuits 
of securing sinecures for itself, near 
and dear dependents, and listening 
to itself in the endless effusions of 
an oratory worthy of an audience of 
Gullys, Roebucks,and Humes. Yet 
to a perpetual assault upon the 
Church has this shrinking comba- 
tant been driven. Faction behind 
drives it on; that furious, dark, and 
perjured faction which wraps the 
cloak of ong priociple round its 
limbs, only to conceal the naked 
knife within. But what drives en 
the faction? “The spirit of revenge, 
immortal hate,” long thwarted ma- 
lignity, crushed pride, trampled 
power, the passion for ruin, with the 
impotence of execution. If those 
impulses could be made visible to 
the human eye, we should see them 
Tusing ee a swarm of embodied 
evils above and round the steps of 
that faction, stimulating, sustaining, 
and urging it on to the havoc of the 
religion and Hoeng of the Protes- 
dant empire. Is this language of 
Popery exaggerated 1 Wo be to us 
if we think so. We have yet to 
learn the true nature of a system 


ofall that is craving in 
human desirea, and haughty in spi- 
yitual domination; the hottest 


mingling of human profligacy with 
the severest oppression of the hu- 
man heart; the profoundest tyranny 
over the mind, with the most daring 
assumption of divine authority ; the 
throne ofthe great usurper, whose 
days are already numbered in the 
judgments of Heaven, who shall yet 
drink the cup of blood that the 
pal harlot so long pressed on 
the lips of Europe, and who shall 
ish in the brightness of that 
coming which is to restore the bro- 
tre of Christianity. 
this crisis, we call witha still 
more unremitting voice, from a still 
stronger imp on of public neces- 
sity, on every honest man to unite 
in one great effort of resistance to a 


tyranny which cannot exist but by a. 


progress in public evil. That 

tion has deeper objects than ever 
tempted the eye of party; it looks 
farther than the overthrow of poli- 
tical antagonists What are the fee- 
ble victories of debate, the meagre 


sury itself, to those who contemplete 
the downfall of religious truth, ho- 
nor, and the scripture, rewarded 
by the most gorgeous honors of 
Rome, and hailed by the acclama- 
tions of the whole Popish world ! 


On Thursday the 4th of February, 
the Session of Parliament was 
ned. We give merely the heads 

of the speech rom the throne. The 


gay: era — 
“That he received from all Fo- 
— powers assurance of peace, 
congratulated the country on 
ae amin ee between Eng- 
and and France, as a peculiar pledge 
th 


r 
of the continuance of that general 


“That his mediation between 
France and the United States had 
been well received. 

(The clause on the Sp esh af- 
fairs was more important and more 
marked.) “He had still to lament 
the continuance of the contest in the 
northern provinces of Spain The 
measures which he had taken, and 
the engagements into which he had 
entered sufficiently proved his deep 
anxiety for its termination. And the 

and vigorous conduct of the 
present government of Spain (!) in - 
spired him with the hope that the 
authority of the Queen would soon be 
established in every part of her do- 
minions, and that the Spanish nation, 
so long connected in friendship with 
Great Britain, would again enjoy 
the blessings of internal tranquillity 
and union. 

He further ordered the Treaty 
with Spain for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade to be laid before 
the two Houses. 

To the House of Commons, he 
said, “He had directed the Esti- 
mates of the year to be laid before 
them. There had been an increase 
in consequence of the increase of 
the Navy, and that increase for the 


purpose of maintaining the naval 


orce and protecting'the commerce 
of the country.” i 

The state of Trade and Manufac- 
tures was highly satisfactory. 

The depression of the Agricultu- 
ral Interest was recommended to 
their peculiar attention. — 

To both Houses, he said, “ That 
the Commission on the state of the 
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lish and Welsh Dioceses should 
be laid before them, with a view to 
rendering the Establishment more 
effective. 

“Thata measure on Tithes should 
be offered, to render the clerical in- 
come less fluctuating, and extinguish 
disputes. 

“He recommended the adoption 
of measures to relieve the grievances 
of the Dissenters. 

“He recommended a considera- 
tion of Law Reform, especially of 
the Court of Chancery. 

“ Tithes : Ireland were to havea 
speedy settlement. 

“ The Corporations in Ireland 
were to be reformed, on the same 
panpe as the Corporations of 

ngland and Wales.” 

All King’s hes are, of course, 
to be regarded merely as the mani- 
festo of the minister. Their habi- 
tual object is therefore concealment ; 
to say nothing, with the semblance 
of saying something ; to give the na- 
tion an announcement of the Minis- 
terial designs, which is at the same 
time to hoodwink the Ministerial 
adversaries; and finally, to avoid all 
preliminary objections, —— 
all debate upon the speech itself, 
and * over at least one night in 
which there could be no division. 
-~ The only art hitherto known for 
these purposes has been to render the 
speech a succession of nothings. 

But on this night a piece of Minis- 
terial chicane broke down the pa- 
cific system, and produced a long, 
anxious, and passionate debate. The 
object of the present Cabinet is place 
all over, to find place, to make place, 
and to perpetuate place. Selfish- 
ness is the spirit of the Whig, as 
hypocrisy is his instrument. The 
constitution may be shaken by his 
experiments, but while the experi- 
mentalist himself can be a gainer by 
the shock, the attempt will be made 
with all the zeal of mean cupidity, 
and all the insolence of bastard am- 
bition. 

The King’s speech having grown, 
by common consent, into a string of 
truisms, it is understood that Minis- 


ters, in its concoction, virtually’ 


_ pledge themselves to avoid every 
topic that pie Aiea pledge 
the House. at was, then, the 

astonishment of the Conservatives, 

to find a clause introduced which 
would have tied ‘up all their pro- 
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ceedings, and given over all consti- 
tutional interference in a most ob- 
noxious measure? In the Lords, 
the Duke of Wellington threw down 
the gauntlet at once—char the 
minister with duplicity—and moved 
an amendment to the clause. The 
speech had said, “ You are already 
in possession of the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland, and { entertain 
a hope that it will be in your power 
to apply, to any defects and evils 
which may have been shown to 
exist in those institutions, a remedy, 
founded on the same pr as 
those of the acts which have already 
for England and Scotland. 

e Duke strongly — that by 
thus laying down the rule, Parlia- 
ment would be fettered by the arti- 
fice of the Minister; he therefore 
moved, that a promise of general 
ey should be the only one. 
Lord Melbourne, in bis usual style, 
beg to assure their Lordships 
that the Ministerial ideas had been 
totally mistaken, and that no inten- 
tion had existed of taking the House 
by surprise. Their Lordships, how- 
ever, did not believe him, and the 


amendment was carried without a 
division. 
In the Commons, the same à 


was taken by Sir R. Peel. He 
cha Ministers not only with 
artifice, but with direct culpability, 
in assuming that the Corporations 
were guilty before evidence. The 
debate was long, and it wandered 
through the principal questions of 
the last year. In its course, Lord 
Howick, adverting to the charges of 
Ministerial dependence on O’Con- 
nell, had the singular hardihood to 
deny the connection. “He admit- 
ted that the power existed, but was 
sorry for its existence; but he was 
not, and never could be, the perso- 
nal frjend of Mr. O’Connell.” Pet- 
ter be any thing than his personal 
slave. Lord Stanley, for the first 
time, threw off his neutrality, and 
supported Sir R. Peel. O'Connell 
raged for “justice for Ireland.” The 
Recorder of Dublin stripped and 
lashed him. The new combination 
of Popery and Dissent—the Radi- 
cals and the Papists united—car- 
ried the helplessness of the Whigs 
through their difficulty, and the 
amendment was thrown out by & 
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more than the tail. 
Mr. O’Connell seemed destined to 


“be the hero of Parliament as much 


as he was the champion of the Mi- 
raat On Tuesday, February 16, 
Mr. Hardy brought forward his mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire into 
the case of the sale of a seat in 
Parliament to Mr. Raphael. Mr. 
Hardy commenced by desiring the 


Clerk. of the Howe to read the 


standing order against varliament- 
ary corruption: “That if it shall 
appear that any person hath been 
elected or returned a member of 
— or ——— so to be, 

ribery, or any other corrupt 
sa et “nis Howse will proceed 
with the utmost severity against all 
such persons as shall have been 
wilfully concerned ia such bribery 
or other practices.” 

The order was no sooner read, 
then a roar of laughter burst from 
the Minigterial benches. Mr. Hardy, 
unmoved by this insolent attempt to 
embarrass him, proosedad ink plain. 
brief, and clear statement, to unfi 
what, to this hour, we must regard 
as an act of infamy, and what, to 


-many a future year, will stamp the 


character of its supporters. 

On the 27th of May. 1835, the 
committee on tte Carlow Election 
had declared the return of the sit- 
ting members, Messrs. Bruen 
Cavenagh, void. On the 28th of May, 
but the very day atter the decision, 
and when from that circumstance 
no opinion of the Carlow electors 
could have beea consulted on the 
sub the member for Dublin, Mr. 
O'Connell, called upon Mr. Raphael, 
and proposed to him to become a 
candidate for the county, recom- 
mending the attempt, particularly 
as the expense would not exceed 
L.2000. A meeting had been ap- 
pointed with uliar haste, namely, 
on the next 
eagerness on the part of Mr. O’Con- 
A was evident from the note 
which he sent to Mr. Raphael on the 
spur :— 

“ May 20.—My dear sir—I re- 
mained at home, to some inconve- 
nience, until after the hour I men- 
tioned. I was sorry I did not re- 
main longer, as you called shortly 
after; but as you left no letter, or 
other mie oi acceding to my 


y, and with peculiar 27y 
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- majority of forty-one; exactly one 


proposel, I take it for ted that 
you decline my offer. © Be it æo. I 
only add my belief, that you will 
never again meet so safe a specula- 
tion.” (This practical hint exci ed 
great laughter in the House.) “[ am 
uite sure I shall never hear of one. 
have the honor to be, my dear sir, 
your very faithful 
“Danret O’Connet.” 
The style of traffic was so com- 
pletely udopted in this note and the 
peas of the commodity on 
and so palpable, that the 
long continued in a roar of ridicule. 
“Sir,” said Mr. Hardy, “I am not 
surprised that language of this kind 
should amuse the House. The lan- 
guage and the results are equally na- 
tural, as one of our old poets has said, 


‘The thing for sale calle forth the seller's 
praise. 


“If one of the seats for Carlow 
was to be puffed off, nothing could 
be nore attractive than the honora- 
ble and learned member’s assurance 
that it was a safe speculation, and 


old that he was quite sure he would ne- 


ver hear of so good an article again 
in the market—(cheers and laugh- 
ter).” In consequence of this cap- 
tivating note, it appeared that a 
meeting actually took place between 
the — at Mr. O’Connell’s, house, 
on the Ist of June, when the follow- 


and ing note was written and delivered 


8 
by Mr. O’Connell to Mr. Raphuel :— 

“+ My dear sir—You have acceded 
to the terms propused to you for the 
election of the County Carlow—viz. 

ou are to pay before nomination 

1000—say L.1000—and a like sum 
after aog Turone. The first to 
be paid utely and entirely for 
being nominated—(loud che: rs and 
laughter)—the second to be paid 
only in the event of gor being re- 
turned. [hereby undertake to 
rantee and save you harmless from 

an other expense whatever, 
whether of agents, carriages, coun- 
sel, petition against the return, or of 
any other descziption ; and I make 
this guarantee in the fullest sense of 
the honorable engagement — (loud 
exclamations)—that you should not 
possibly be requirel to pay a shilling 
more in ary event, or upon any Con- 
tingency — am, my uear 
sir, your very /at 
‘Dan. O'Commat.’ ” 
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The House rang with soorn and 
ridicule at this exposé of the patriot- 
isin of the Agitator. 

“How,” said Mr. Hardy, “was 
the bargain entered into? I would 
beg to ask his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General to have the goodness to 
state to the House if he ever wit- 
nessed a more complete bargain and 
sale !1—(hear, hear.) What was the 
subject of it? If it had been a 
house instead of a seat in Parlia- 

‘ment, who could for a moment 
doubt that it would have been en- 
forceable in a court of law? and it 
‘was not enforceable in a court of 
law, merely because the subject of it 
was a seat in a house of parliament 
—(hear, hear). Could any man pre 
fend that Mr. Raphael would have 
had his seat in that House, if it had 
not been for that L.1000 — (hear, 
hear)—or that he would have been 
recommended by that honorable 
and learned member but for that 
sum !—(cheers.) What more could 
be wanted to constitute a bargain !— 
——— And if it were pretended 

at the money could not be an ob- 
ject with that honorable and learned 
member, he would beg the attention 
of the House to the notes subse- 
quently written to Mr. Raphael, urg- 
ing him over and over again for the 
L.1000. He would remark in the 
first paragraph, that it contained a 
curious instance of electioneering 
rediction :—' My dear sir—I have 
rd from Mr. Vigors this day that 
our prospects are quite bright.’ Now, 
as the bargain was made only on 
the first of June, while this note was 
written on the 4th, it was rather 

‘early for him to begin to cheer the 
purchaser. But the note proceeded— 

I will arrange your address for io- 
morrow’s post—(loud cheers from 
the OppositionJN—and my own for 

‘immediate pee — (renewed 
carona). at present entertain no 
doubt of success. You will hear again 
from me to-morrow. Who isthe Mr. 
Humilton with whom you have depo- 
siled the L.1000 ?—(loud chcers and 
laughter.) I don’t know any person 
of that name in London. I hope [ shall 
soon have the pleasure of sitting by 
your side in the House’—(continued 
cheers). On the 8th of Junethe hon- 
orable and learned member wrote 


| u: My dear sir—I sent off yester- 
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day my letter to the electors of Car- 
low — behalf. T my accoumts 
con my opinion of an vic- 
tory. I doubt whether there wall be 
more than the show of a contest (loud 
cheers). But I am assured,in any 
event, of success. i send you a slip 
of a Carlow newspaper, showing that 
you are already nominated und: r the 
most favorable auspices. I also send 
you the draft of an address. I beg of 
you'to peruse it, and return it to me 
(cheers) with any corrections you 
may deem necessary ; or if you a 
prove of it, with your signature. 
nate is, that de e d — as 
ittle as you ibly can. Isen 
a sealed’ better Irom Mr. Vigors. I 
veg of you to return the address as 
near to four o’clock this day as you 
can, that I may transmit it to the 
lin Pilut for insertion on Wednesday 
next. All the good men of Carlow see 
that paper—(cheers and laughter). 
Let me know who the Mr. Hamilton 
is with whom you have ied the 
L.1000 (renewed cheers and laugh- 
ter). I ex you would have 
lodged this at Mr. Wright’s. It is 
time this were done. Faithfully yours, 
* Dante, O'CONNELL.’ ” 
Mr. Hardy then proceeded at con- 
siderable length to draw the infer- 
ences from these notes, which were, 
in fact, dunning letters, the ar 
style of a trafficker, urged with the 
importunity of a regular mendicant. 
e shall give merely a few of his 
leading remarks. “it might not be 
veable that Mr. O’Connell had 
n able to put the ‘whole L.2000 
sheer into his because there 
had been an election and a petition. 
Yet there was ing in the 
anxiety with which he had inquired 
after Mr. Hamilton—(cheers). Bat 
as the petition had been abandoned 
om the second or third day after the 
committee sat, he could not see how 
the whole of that money could have 
been expended. Carlow was a small 
county, with not more voters than 
the burgh (Bradford) which he re- 
presented, and he could not under- 
stand how so large a sum could be 
necessa But what would be the 
case had there been no contest !— 
(loud cheers.) Had there been no 
contest, of course there could be mo 
prionn and yet the L.1000 was to 
paid m nomination! In the ho- 
norable and learned member’s es- 
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timate, thera wee to be none, not 
merely an easy victory, but scarcely 
the shadow of a contest. What was 
then to be done with the money !— 
(cheers.) It might be et the 
bargain that Mr. Raphael should not 
be called on ta pay for the petition ; 
but where was the provision that he 
should, in any case, have any part of 
what he hed paid RETURNED TO MIM 
(cheers). It was alleged that such 
hg were — aap that 
. Vi possessed the popularity,. 
tho of which was thus to be 
urchased by Mr. Raphael's money. 
ow, he waa thus to learn that any 
member of that House who might 
enjoy popularity, and happened not 
to have a very plentiful purse, had a 
right to barter his popularity, and 
sey, ‘You shall pay half my ex- 
penses, and enjoy half of my repu- 
tation’—(cheers). If such a trans- 
action were legal, it was the first 
time he ever heard of its legality— 
(hear). He could not conceive how 
any person calling himself an agent 
in such a bargain, more especially if 
he were a member of that House, 
could attempt to vindtcate such a trans- 
action—(cheerg). But he could not 
consider the honorable and learned 
member as an agent. He had never 
heard of an agent undertaking to be 
responsible to such an extent as this. 
sI hereby undertake to guarantee 
and save you harmless from any 
and every other expense whatever, 
whether of agents, carriages, coan- 
eel, petition inst the return, or 
of any other ription’ — (hear). 
He was inclined to think, that Mr. 
Vigors was much more the agent of 
the honorable and learned member, 
than that member the agent for Mr. 
Vigors. At all events, that member 
had put in two members for Car- 
Jow; Mr. Vigors his friend ex animo, 
and Mr. Raphael, his friend ex con- 
tractu— (cheers and laughter). It 
had been said that the honorable 
and learned member only exercised 
his chet — he would 
a to the many a awyers in 
the House, whether he had a right 
to sell even that moral influence for 
money—(hear, hear). He would put 
acase. Anew writ had been mored 
for a burgh, on the elevation to the 
other house of one who, from having 
been a third of a Lord Chancellor, 
bad now become a whole one— 


.(langhiar). M aras wall lonewn that 
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a noble lord bad great motal influ- 
ence in that burgh; bet what would 
be said of him, if he attempted to 
make such a bargain asthat?—(hear, 
hear.) To take a case still more 
analogous. He believed that there 
were Constituencies in the country, 
who would be glad to receive a re- 
coramendation from the right honor- 
able baronet (Sir R. Peel), who sat 
under him. Now, suppose that right 
ble baronet were to say to any 
candidate, ‘I know that in such a 
burgh, or such a county, if I recom- 
mend you, you are sure to be return- 
ed. But you must give me L.1000 for 
tage! age poss (hear, hear), and 
ano L.1000 for being returned— 
(hear, hear). Then I shall send a 
laudatory letter, introducing you to 
the constituents, and make you sure 
of your election as far as moral cer- 
—— can go’—(hear, hear). He 
should be glad to know whether, if 
such a circumstance had transpired 
in the history of the rigut honorable 
baronet, those walls would haye 
stood the vibrations of the cheers 
with which the honorable and 
learned member himself would have 
been hailed, while he shot forth 
those arrows of invective with which 
ty uiver Ta —— 8 
ied against the ri onorable 
aronet 1—/(hear, eas). The whole 
question before the House was, how 
2 PR * — member 
the power of spen is money? 
Nothing whatever in the bargain 
prevented him from applying every 
farthing of it, which not been 
spent at the nomination, if there had 
beep no contest, to his own private 
emolument—(hear, hear). It might 
be also considered as remarkable, 
that Mr. Raphael, who knew nothin 


of the of Carlow, and o 
whom the people of Carlow knew 
nothing, sh have been the sole 


object of Mr. O’Connell’s choiee. 

as there no Irish patriot at hand ? 
No one who could or would spend 
L.2000 est at peg as 
(hear.) It so happened that there 
was one who offered himself for the 
representation. And of this the ho- 
norable and learned member had 
full knowledge; for in one of his 
notes, he writes to Mr. Raphael, * ít 
is not my fault that Mr. Fergus 
O’Connor called upon vou. R>ter 


him and every body olee to me—(loud 
. Jemghees). . Extent part oftes 1.4000 
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to send over; then shall I communi- 
cate with Mr. Hi continued 
laughter). All quite weil at Car- 
low.’ On the same — attacks 
Mr. Hamilton. He w to him, 
‘Sir, I beg you will hand my son, 
Mr. John O'Connell, the L.1000 
placed with you by Mr. Raphael for 
my use—(checrs). My son will give 

ou a voucher at foot. I have the 
honor. io 
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‘D. O’Conwett.’” 


was justice to England. He de- 
manded whether his conduct in all 
the cases ot bribery which had come 
before the legial ature had not been 
consistent He defied any Ministe- 
rial member to charge him with 
flinching on any of the late cases of 
Warwick, Stafford, or Ipswich — 
(hear, hear). But he desired to be 
consistent—(cheers). He could not 
understand the principles of those 
gentlemen, who, having hunted out 
with a keen scent every petty detail 
of corruption, immediately found ull 
their energies paralysed when they 
approached a wholesale dealer in 
seate—(loud cheers). He had been 
startled at the policy of those gen- 
tlemen who monopolized the name 
of Liberals. Liberality indeed !— 
—(hear.) He was determined never 
to belong to this sect of political 
Pharisees who could strain at a gnat 
and swallow .a camel—(loud and 
continued cheors).”” He then moved 
for a Select Committee, to inquire 
into the traffic and agreement alleged 
to have taken place between Daniel 
O'Connell, Esq. and Alexander Ra- 
phael, Esq. touching the nomination 
and return of the latter. 

Mr. pipar rs baer a long — 
angry, yeta e and vague reply. 
He contended that the true question 
was, how the money was expended? 
The Radicals in the House, with of 
course the whole tail, seized on this 
contemptible evasion; and Mr. 
Warburton moved an amendment, 
that the manner of spending should 
be among the instructions of the 
committee. The Ministry aided 
their champion, or rather suffered 
themselves to be dragged at the heels 
of their master, and the amendment 
was carried. The committee thus 


furnished, proceeded to investigate - 
ihe sinaia Ali the facts stated 
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by Mr. Hardy were proved, but the 
course of the committee turned 
simply on the application of the 
money. This was found to bave 
been employed in the whole, or the 
greater purt, to promote Mr. Vigore’s 
election, and they brought in a ver- 
dict of acquittal, qualifying it, how- 
ever, by the phrase “ r. Con- 
nell’s conduct had laid him open to 
strong suspicion and animadver- 
sion.” Lord John Russell was “ free 
to confess r ae ’s con- 

uct was not the proper one 
in a parliamentary election, n" but he 
thought the mitigated censure was 
all that it deserved! After a two 
nights’ debate, in which the conduct 
of the Ministry, the tail and the mas- 
ter of both was Hinata in the 
keenest terms by Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, and the Oppositi 
the Ministerial resolution of acquit- 
tal was carried by 243 to 160. 

We have e into this subject, 
from its exhibiting in the must un- 
atiswerable point of view the prin- 
ciples of the time. We pronounce 
those principles j 
and hypocritical in the cli i de- 
gree. fore the Reform Bill the 
outcry was against the “iviquities” 
of the borough proprietors and 
voters. It was clamored, that the 
exercise of influence by lords or 
men of property in the neighborhood 
of the towns was eee cere 
all liberty. If it was ans that 
money had neither been asked nor 
accepted, that the candidates return- 
ed by this influence were the natu- 
ral objects of politic respect, by their 
rank, connection, and fortune; that 
alike on ihe eide of Whig and Tory ; 
alike on $ 
all was crushed under the general 
indignation at this on the 
rights of lar election. The 

er class of hs in which the 
seats were actually sold (a sale, in 
our estimation, wholly bad in prin- 
ciple, however it might be palliated 
on the pleas of ancient habit, of re- 

ized cus: om, and of practical 
utility in introducing men of talents, 
giving a representation to the great 
mercantile bodies, and allowmg 
other than landed property to have 
a voice in the national deliberations) 
was conaemned with every expres- 
sion of contemptuous hostility. The 
declared necessity of the Bili 
was that beth ciameos shouid be 
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finally extinguished. The declared 
— was that influence and sale 


alike: were at an end for ever. 

But what was the practice intro- 
duced by this transaction ia the face 
of the country? A man walks the 


thing but that he has money, or of 
whom he knows. worse than nothing, 
for in hael’s case O'Connell 
subsequently acknowledged that he 


bad heard a bed character of him. Astonished 


His first and only demand is for 
money, L.2000! Bo much for the 
purity of the transaction. He puts 
this stranger’s name upon his pla- 
card, and has him returned by a 
majority of voters, who had never 
seen him, for he did not go over to 
the election ; who had never kad an 
intercourse, public or private, wit 
him, who had never heard of him 
before, and who probably were 
never to hear of him again. So 
mueh for independence. In this 
train of low and radical vileness we 
have ail the vices of the enrlier sys- 
tem combined, ‘yet with deeper, 
more distinet, and more Teputsive 
abomination. We have the corrup- 
tion of influence, without its pallia- 
tive, in the character, family connec- 
tion, personal honor, or political in- 
dependence of the individual. We 
have the evrruption of sale, and sale 
solicited with the meanness of a 
beggar, and urged with the keenness 
ofadun. Ifall this is disgusting in 
its simplest shape, we have the more 
disg t at its squallid shape, covered 
ith the rags of an O’Connell con- 
science. he oe gains his 
election, only to find himself expos- 
ed to a petition. Mr. O’Connel¥s 
personal performance now comes on 
the stage. He has already received. 
1.1000. He sudden 
payment of the second L.1000, with 
an eagerness which shows what had 
been his object from the beginning. 
Hie notes rise from meanness to im- 
pudence, and from impudence to 
menace. Raphael, aware of the 
peril in which his seat is placed, re- 
fuses the second L.1000. But the 
money is the sole point, it- 18 de- 
manded and re-demanded, until he 
at last gives it up, with such pangs 
as a man might feel on seeing the 


y urges the princip 
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‘pound of flesh cut from him. But 

e has still to learn smother bossen. 
‘The petition is before the committee ; 
there of course he is secure from fuar- 
ther demands; he bas Mr. ©’Con.- 
nell’s notes, promising, in the most 
distinct language, “to save him 
harmless from all charges, agents, 
carriages, counsel, petition the 
return, and ail and any of every other 
description.” Before the week is out, 
be is informed that if the petition is 
to be defended, it must be at his 
own cost! Not a sixpoace wilt be 
advanced by the lofty legislator. 
. and indignant, be charges 
him to the teeth with his own writ- 
ing ; he is received with a sneer ; 
a turns — De Caa — 

isgust, and makes his appeat to the 
common sense and common honesty 
of England. 

‘We never remember matter 
relating to an individual which-cail- 
— a stronger — hid scorn 
throu every of the coun- 
try. What were ihe wake cases of 
boroughmongering to the principles. 
developed in this transaction? ‘Who 
was to tell how many dargains-of 
the same kiad might aot have been 


already made 9 were the - 
en tatevest of the nation — 


jeopardy, if evel ares had'boen prac- 
tised — extent; and who could 
tell how many ef those uncouth, 
barbarian, anomelous which 
had obtruded themselves into. pab- 
lic Hfe since the fatal year 1029, 
owed their obtrusion to the sweep- 
ing traffic of this wholesale dealer ? 

r. O’Connell was partially ac- 
quitted by the committee. Bat on 
what ground? That he bad not 
eventually put the meney into his 
own pocket. But what was this to. 
sanction? Was it theneeforth ‘to 


man justify bis shooting the passen- 
ger and pilfering him? He hed but 
to take the money home to bis wife 
and children whom every man, high- 
waymen included, is bound to sup- 
port. Or might not a sovereign jus- 
“y the severest tyranny against the 
subject, provided he turned his 
plunder to ‘build . es- and 
churches, both essential to civil con- 
venience? On this principle, the 
criminality of doing evil that good 
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may cone, would be wholly extin- 
guished, and the new code of moral- 
ity, which, after all, is only the old 
code of as- e by the 
Popes, reduced to system by the 
Jesuits of the centinent, and per- 
petuated by the Papists of Ireland, 
would be the law of the land, and 
the corruptor of all to whom it was 
law. “ The end sanctifies the 
means,” is the true doctrine of the 
conclave but what could prevent 
any political swindler from carrying 
on the laryest scheme of chicane for 
his personal enrichment under the 
broad coverture of this guilty prin- 
ciple? What could prevent any po- 
litical liar from lying to the largest 
extent of public robbery, if his own 
account ef the distribution of his 
plunder were to be taken as an ac- 
quittal ? . 

But the offence has still another 
and not less glaring access above all 
the old complaints of the borough 
eystem. Allowing the widest sweep 
to the guilt of lordly influence, or 
actual sale, it could scarcely amount 
to more than that the individual peer 


eent into Parliament a member y 


bound by his will; a Whig, if his 
patron were a Whig, a Tory, if ‘his 
patron wero a Tory. In the case 
of sale the purchaser was chiefi 
independent. It mattered but little 
to the seller on what side the pur- 
chaser voted. His single 

must have been to obtain his mo- 
ney. Thus, even in the most cor- 
rupt condition of the borough sys- 
tem, and we by no means desire to 
conceal the slightest of its corru 
tions, the balance of parties in the 
House was scarcely affected. As 
many Whigs as Tories, or perhaps 
more (for the Whig interest was, 
with all its purity, the great borough- 
monger), thus entered Parliament. 
The way by sale was actually and 
notoriously the source of the chief 
i ndeat voting. Opulent men 


got in who bad no masters, who re- did 


presented only their own large pro- 
erties, who had little to desire 
either Minister or Opposition, | 
and who, thus acting as they p 
constituted a most important and 
independent section of the legisla- 
ture 


But what is the condition of things 
now? An individual uniting in bis 
own person at once the repro- 
bated principles of influence and 
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the parliamentary creator :-f his fac- 
tion. Every man whom he brings 
pledged to follow him without da 
—p to w him without 
ring to dissent, without daring to 
open his lips but by command, with- 
out daring to have a thought but in 
total submission to the will of his 
master. The penalty is the inevi- 
table loss of the seat. Parliament 
thus has never before seen so com- 
— an union of party, so utlera 
eference to the will of an indivi- 
dual, so stern, fixed, and unnt- 
ting a pressure of all the powers of 
a body of men to the — 
an individual. If the “forty ” were 
an automaton they cold not exer- 
cise more obedience or less volition. 
If, as they sit ranged behind their 
leader, they were so many figures, 
of bronze, they could not be more 
mute, until the showman heaves the 
bellows that makes them all vocal 


were for- 
ty galley slaves they d not pall 
ir heavy oar, er ent their boi 
beans, with more servile disciplive 
in sight of the taskmaster who fogs 
and feeds them. 
But, if by the twofold operation 
of the Romish Bill and oabl 
Act, we bave thrown this formidable 
capacity for mischief into the mot 
obnoxious hands, how alarmingly 4 
this fatal error deepened by *1 
ture of that darker agency * 
moves even the master of the ms- 
chine. What is now the cooks 
mover! The Papist priesthood © 
Ireland. And what are their — 
ciations? The utter and 3 


its subecguent fall in England. Y". 
may we lament the blindn # which 
id not see the inevitable ©. 
sequences ef trusting ſo the f ee 
perjury on —— of giving Pe fot 
to those who never used It religion 
tyranny, of degrading the Sity 
of the Scriptures into K COME ea 
with the religion of — part- 
crating Protestantism into the of 
ner — victim of the W 
stocks stones. 

The next remakable event of S 
session was the suppression 
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Orange societies. This was another 
— — the dictation of Mr. 
ne 


The Orange societies of Ireland 
had been established about thirt 
years, by the mere necessity of self- 
defence. A system of nightly plun- 
der and assassination had been or- 
ganized by the Papists in the north- 
ern counties. The Protestant 
santry associated for self-protection. 
As they were chiefly descendants of 
Scotch and English settlers, and 


strongly attached to the memory of 
their great deliverer, William III., 
they speedily adopted the name of 
Orangemen. The sudden power of 
Popery, and theapparent desertion of 
Protestantism by the successive Ca- 
ibaa in to the time of Canning, 
compelled the higher orders of Iri 
Protestants to regard these societies 
as the only security against Popish 
ascendency. Many noblemen and 
gentlemen joined them ; and from a 
mere peasant association, Orangeism 
became an embodying of the chief 
personal rank and constitutional 
principle of Ireland. But Popery 
admits neither a superior nor a 
rival. The vigilance of the Oran 
Societies too keenly impeded its 
progress to be suffered to exist any 
onger. One of O’Connell’s first 
` antipathies was to the Orange prin- 
ciples; and one of his first pledges 
to party in Ireland was that they 
should be crushed. He found a 
compliant ministry and a ready 
instrument.—Mr. Hume, than whom 
a more paltry slave of the lowest 
priy does not tread the earth, 
memorable for ever by his infinite 
meanness in the Greek loan, and 
craving at once for mammon and 
Papist applause, offered himeelf as 
the on the occasion. By an act 
of violence, which proves, among a 
thousand instances, what the con- 
duct of the most clamorous patriots 
would be if the country should 
ever be unhappy enough to see 
them its masters, the house of the 
Secretary to the Orange Club in 
London was entered, Kiis papers 
were carried off, and out of this 
extraordinary proceeding was ga- 
thered the materials for the report 
of Mr. Hume and his coadjutors. 
The report contained a mass of tri- 
vialties and follies worthy only of 
the collector ; — impeach- 
ment of the loyalty, good sense, or 
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manly intentions of the Orange 
Clubs could be brought forward. 
The only plausible pleas were, that 
the meetings of the lodges were 
with cl gE y had 
secret si mut recognition, 
and that lod had, in some in- 
stances, been formed among the Pro- 
testant soldiery. The answer to 


pea- these was obvious, and was fully 


given—that the lodges were merely 
meetings of individuals of known 
opinions, and no more private, and 
no more dangerous than the meet- 
ings of freemasons—that their signs ' 
arose out of the actaal position of 
the Protestant peasantry in Ireland, 
who required them for their safety 
at the markets and fairs frequented 
by the Papists—and that the lod 

in the army were few, those few 
unauthorized by the institution, and 
capable, at any time, of being closed 
by a word trom the Horse-Guards. 
But faction had a higher still. 
The Duke of Cumberland had long 
been obnoxious to all disturbers by 
his — loyalty. As 
the Grand Master of the Institution 
in England, he was to be stricken 
down; and an attack of the most 
violent yet ridiculous order was 
made on him, as the abettor of a 
design to subvert the succession to 
the throne. The prince instantly 
repelled the charge with the indig- 
pation it deserved. If it was in- 
solently brought forward, it was 
shufflingly retracted, and the result 
of the aitack was only to place the 
Duke of Cumberland in a higher 
rank of confidence with the country. 
A message from the throne decided 
the conduct of the Orange Lodges. 
The King having declared his de- 
sire that they should be dissolved, a 
final — of the Grand Oran 
Lodge of Ireland was held in Du 
lin, at which the following resolu- 
tion was adopted :— 

“ Resolved—That, in consequence 
of the’ recent vote of the House of 
Commons, and the reply of the So- 
vereign to an address from that 
body, expressing his Majesty’s dis- 
approbation of the continuance of 
the Orange Association, and his 
determination to take such mea- 
sures as might appear to him to be 
advisable for its effectual discou- 
ragement: It seems to this Grand 
Lodge, that the end for which the 
Orange Association was originally 
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framed—namely, tha promotion of 
the interests of the Protestant popu- 
lation in Ireland, will no longer be 
served by the further continuance 
of that institution; and that, in con- 
formity with the expressed will of 
the Sovereign, the Orange Associa- 
tion, at the rismg of this Grand 


Lodge, t to be, and is hereb 
rat 


Thus closed the Orange Associa- 
tion. It bad acted an important 
and in better times it would 

ve been remodelled and invigo- 
rated, not destroyed. But it will be 
fairly allowed, that its original 
system contained objections which 
tended to diminish its natural influ- 
ence. Its exclusiveness, its secrecy, 
and the language of its forms, origi- 
nally constructed by peasants, and 
sarchar with the Presbyterian 
phraseology of the north, indisposed 
& great number of sincere Protes- 
tants to be of its body. Its honesty 
was unquestionavle—its vigor was 
as far from violence us its loyalty 
from slavery —and ite firm resist- 
ance to oen and its faithful 
attachment to English connection, 
placed it easily at the head of all 
the associations of Ireland. A 
wiser spirit in the Cabinet would 
have constructed upon its founda- 
tions a great moral fortress for the 
priociples of the Constitution. But 
that spirit, acting only under the im- 
pulses of a still stronger and gloomier 
spirit, was made to destroy, not to 
renovate. A triumph was given to 
faction, and by it another layer was 
added to that Babylonish mound on 
which Popery hopes yet to build 
— throne in the centre of Eng- 


Another striking instance of the 
all engrossing power which the fac- 
tion cluims in Ireland followed. In 
one of the O'Connell haran in 
1835, that improver of the Protes- 
tant Church railed at the system of 
promotion to the rank of Bishops, 
and was extremely indignant that 
“two Irishmen, as Drs. Sadlier and 
Sandes, should not have had mitres.” 
In other times the opinion of a 
notorious enemy has been seldom 
taken as the rule; but in thess 
times Popery is the guide. In 
other times the praise of an igno- 
rant, false, and crafty disturber 
would have made men suspicious of 
those on whom it was so zealously 
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lavished. But in these times the 
avowed champion of Protestant 
overthrow is regarded as a high 
authority alike in Church and State. 
Dr. Sadlier had earned the Papist ‘pe 
negyric by being a member of 
Irish Education Board, a mongrel 
and party cootrivance which, con- 
sisting Protestante selected for 
their Whig flexibility, and Papists 
selected for their Papist zeal,has been 
employed tosupersede the Protestant 
system of national instruction. Dr. 
des was an Irish Whig. We 
have no desire to throw any person- 
al stain on the character of either. 
They were both fellows of their 
College, and, of course, both of con- 
siderable acquisitions in learning, 
though, as scholars and theologians, 
they have undoubtedly still to sub- 
stantiate their claim before the 
e We owe no work of an 
ind to the pen of either. Their 
tra- Whig politicsand the Papist cal- 
culations that, as both have been 
found willing instruments in the 
lower ranks of the Church, they will 
be found active abettors of Popish 
objects in the highest position, were 
the known grounds of the O’Connell 
— But what is a modern 
hig but a — and a slave} 
What is a Whig clergyman but a 
partisan of a tribe, who, in or out of - 
power, alike have held up the 
Church to .the utmost scorn 
which their worthless faculties 
were capable? And, above all, 
what is an Irish Whig Clergyman ? 
He cannot escape the stigma brand- 
ed on his party under any 
tion of the remoteness of Church 
ruin. The reality is before his eyes. 
If the English Whig ma 
plead the improbability of a Popish 
prelacy usurping the titles, rank, 
and office of the Church, the Irish 
Whig Churchman sees this daring 
usurpation taking place in the open 
day ; the titles of his prelates seized 
in utter defiance of law, and in the 
habitual Popish disregard of the 
most solemn pledges. He sees a 
project of unequivocal spoil an- 
nuunced as an “appropriation,” by 
which one of the churches 
on earth, already living on alms, is 
to be reduced to final pauperism. 
He sees another project, whose in- 
evitable result would be to abolish 
Protestunusin. n 850 parishes, one- 
third of the Protestant livings 10 
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Ireland, to be = inevitably followed 
Db lansing Popery in their room, 
public! y proclaimed. He sees Po- 
pery exulting in what it most 
wickedly — the approach- 
ing downfal of he , the osten- 
tatious consecration of Popish cha- 
pala and cathedrals. A train of no 
ess than fourteen bishops, with all 
the pomp of Romish pageantry, 
with processions, and multitudes, 
with mitres and robes sent direct 
from Rome, with archbishops ha- 
ranguing circles of worshipping 
priests, and thousands of prostrate 
peasantry in speeches equally con- 
tumacious, violent, and unscriptural. 
He sees the chief manager of this 
laring spectacle boasting of his 
Roman melodrame, spreading his 
placards on every wall of the coun- 
,and blazoning the long list of 
his actors and exhibitions before the 
Protestant empire. Yet he is still a 
Whig. He sees his unhappy bre- 
thren forced to solicit the charity of 
strangers, to expose their personal 
poreon to the general eye, and, 
y acts of the most unblushing ra- 
pine, subjected to the humiliation of 
begging their bread; the Lazarus 
sitting at the gate of the Popish Dives, 
and glad to feed on the crumbs 
which that selfish and haughty 
tyranny prohibits them to receive. 
And yet he is a Whig. He sees a 
conspiracy notoriously constructed 
for the ruin of the Protestant reli- 
gion in Ireland, and by direct conse- 
quence in Europe; he cannot es- 
cape hearing every voice of its deli- 
berations, he cannot shut up his 
belief to the nature of those bonds, 
those pledges in blood, that reckless 
sacrifice of human life, which seal 
the allegiance of rebellion to the 
Catilines of our day. If he sins, it 
is with all the opportunities that vi- 
gorous remonstrance, learned de- 
tection of artifice, and the most un- 
answerable appeals to the history of 
Papal influence in every land, can 
give him for returning to truth. No 
riod of our scriptural literature 

as more amply and honorably 
abounded with manly efforts to 
guard all men against the delusions 
of Rome. If, with all those oppor- 
tunities, he clings to party for its 
dole, what more miserable character 
can be coveted by the blindness and 


absurdity of a meagre ambition? 
Yet we shall not wi ogly charge 
VOL. XL. 
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any clergyman with more than that 
selfishness of heart or shallowness 
of capacity which prompt so man 
to degradation. And perhaps this 
view of the case is the true one after 
all. If the Irish minister of the 
gospel is incapable of discovering 
the purposes of these men who now 
domineer over every department of 
the state, coercing alike the Cabinet, 
the Church, and the people, we must 
rather lament his weakness than 
blame his guilt, warn others against 
following his steps, and leave him to 
his degeneracy. 

The story of the process by which 
Dr. Sandes was placed on the bench 
is thus given in the papers: * The 
Papist bishop, Dr. Murray, who fi- 
eure so jesuitically in the well- 

own affair of Dens’s Theology, by 
sanctioning the publication of that 
work until it was brought to light by 
the activity of the Protestant clergy, 
and then most unhesitatingly deny- 
ing his sanction, rather inconside- 
rately, while the public feeling on the 
subject was still alive, thought pro- 
per to offer himself for admission in- 
to the Dublin Society, an institution 
for promoting Irish science and lite- 
rature. The society is extensive, 
and contains men of all religious 
and political opinions. Dr. Murray, 
bishop as he was, was instantly re- 
jected. But the services of those 
who undertook to introduce the 
patron of Dens into the society 
were not to be forgotten. Dr. Sandes 
was among the most prominent, 
if not the most prominent, of those 
few who bestirred themselves for 
the Popish bishop. The death of 
Dr. Butson left a diocese vacant. 
Mr. O’Connell’s recommendation 
came into play. Lord Cloncurry, 
a peer whose early history is too 
well known for us to recapitulate, 
worthily suited as it is with his late 
public and abject reconciliation with - 
O’Connell, was the fitting agent on 
this ion. The t was the 
appointment of a Protestant bishop, 
on the memorable ground that he 
had canvassed for the admission of 
a Popish bishop into a society which 
refused to admit him. We now find 
this trebly fortunate individual, for- 
tunate in the recommendation of Mr. 
O’Connell, fortunate in the introduc- 
tion of Lord Cloncurry, and fortu- 
nate in the favor of Lord Mul- 


grave, already anticipating higher 
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honors still by more active services. 
The new board of mixed Protestant 
and Papist education has been flat- 
tered with his public approval, even 
-at his first visitation ; and his Lord- 
-ship, with a liberality which promis- 
es great things in future, has even 
gone to the extent of subscribing to 
it pounds! Thus were even 
the radical claims of Dr.Sadlier post- 
‚poned. The canvass did the busi- 
ness. 

Another instance of the O’Connell 
supremacy immediately followed. 
His — for Dubin ——— 
petition inst by Messrs. il- 
ton and West. After a struggle, 
transferred from London to Dublin, 
and from Dublin back again, pro- 
tracted by all the arts of delay, and 
actually costing the petitioners up- 
wards of L. they were de- 
clared duly elected, two hundred of 
the voters on the opposite side having 
been declared incompetent. But 
what can discomfit the great dealer ! 
Mr.O’Connell was thrown out Satur- 
day the 13th of May, on the 16th he 
was returned for Kilkenny. Thus his 
parliamentary rejection was but 
three daysold. And this was not all. 
The committee, from which every 
man who was not of it expected 
some strong declaration of its sense 
of the extraordinary resistance to 
the petition, actually pronounced 
that it was not “frivolous or vexa- 
tious!” More still was to come. 
Mr. O’Connell, true to his customary 
calling, felt that he might fasten a 
begging apparatus even upon his 
defeat, got together a. knot of his de- 
pendents, put Mr. Joseph Hume at 
their head, and sent them on a new 
commission of mendicancy through 


the highways and b s of Eng- 
land. ies j 


'Itis painful to our sense of ind 


“thrown away, to state that Joseph’s 


financial mission dishonored his fac- 
ulties. The man whosold out of the 
Greek loan with such rapid pru- 
dence, whe collected his interest up- 
on that loan with such intelligent 
economy, and who grasped at his in- 
terest upon that interest with so 
praiseworthy a feeling of the fitness 
of getting all that was to be got in 
all way ¢, deserved a better fate than 
to como back to the open-mouthed 
mendicancy of the Irish 

with tho startling news, that England 
be begged. The whole 
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machinery of meetings, addresses, 
supplications, and objurgations pro- 
duced, after some months, but 


on ; of which probably not one- 
half ever will assume the shape of 
specie. Eventhough theradical 


of Bedford subscribed L.100 of it, 
about the same sum which he sub- 
scribed for Hone, and which has so 
impoverished this luckless, th 
zealous old man, that he is absolutely 
unable to advance .a shilling to the 
fund for building churches, the fund 
for the perishing and robbed Irish 
clergy, or.any other ostensible fund 
for charity, the poor Duke’s sympa- 
thies swell, and his purse-strings re- 
lax only for the O’Connell’s and 
Hones of this world. In short, the 
subscription failed so condignly, that 
it wascloeed a month since by adver- 
tisement, and “ O’Connell’s occupa- 
tion in England is o’er.” Why was 
not the mendicant able to extract 
from the opulence of England for 
once a sixth part of what he extracts 
from the pauperism of Ireland every 
bead The reason is, that in England 

e has nothing but the spontaneous 
bounty of Radicalism, with Joseph 
Hume and similar dullards for its 
collectors,while in Ireland he has the 
fierce isanship of Popery, with 
three thousand of the bitterest priest- 
hood of Rome to squeeze their farth- 
ings from the peasantry. The scheme 
has failed. To say that it has thrown 
shame on its speculators would be 
superfluous. Shame is their natural 
garment, and Daniel O’Connell with- 
out a begging-box would be as much 
out of reality as. Joseph Hume with- 
out a scheme for ering interest 
upon interest out of. the first patrio- 
tic loan in which he dabbled for the 
honor of humanity ! 

A deba‘e in the House of Com- 
mons on the 17th of this month, the 
very day of Mr. O’Connell’s election 
for Kilkenny, further illustrated the 
furious agency of the priesthood 
and the wretched misgovernment of 
the country. A Mr. Wallace brought 
forward a radical motion against 
conduct of the Protestant gentlemen 
of Carlow, in their resistance to the 
system of traffic pursued by the Pa- 
p wholesale dealers in elections. 

e charges were powerfully and 
totally repelled in ale detail by 
Colonel Bruen, a man -of fortune 
and character, member for the 
county. Instances were given of the 
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most atrocions use of the priestly 
office, for the purpose of compelling 
the Roman Catholic peasantry to 
vote against their landlords. Oneof 
those ruffians howled' from his altar, 
“I will visit the electors who vote 
for Bruen and Cavenagh with the 
mitigated penalties of proscription in 
this world, and et damnation in 
the next!” 

In another case, one James Butler 
had promised to vote for Colonel 
Bruen. His priest hurried with a 
mob at his heels to him, and said, 
“ Mark this house. Grass shall grow 
at his door. He says he will vote 
against his country !” The result was 
the rum of this unfortunate man ; he 
was a small tradesman, the curse 
poh ag him of his trade, and he, 
with a family of eleven children, was 
exposed to starvation. Another priest 
made the following speech in the 
face gf day, in the presence of the 
magistracy and gentleman of the 
county, at the hustings.—“ All who 
vote at this election, being Catholics, 
and who vote for Bruen and Ca- 
venagh, we shall take our stand 
here daily, in our capacity as priests, 
and know the name of the man who 
shall vote against us. We will watch 
the recreant till he goes to his grave !. 
Yes, upon the Catholic slave we will 
set our mark who will vote against 
God and his country.” 

Another priest, in his sarange; 
exclaimed in this language, —“ Any 
person who signifies his intention of 
voting for — — has ceased to be 
a member of his church, and is de- 
livered over to Satan. The people 
shall not drink, or sleep with them. 
Even their wives shall abandon the 
a tes who shall vote in the face 
of their God for Bruen andCavenagh. 
And the curse of the Almighty shall 
fàll upon them in this world, while, 
with the mark of Cain upon their 
brows, ea cian go down to the 
grave for ying their religion 
and their country.” Thusare elec- 
tions carried on in Ireland. Thus 
are men who vote in the exercise of 
their liberty driven out from every 
means of existence, cursed from the 
altar, libebled as traitors and apos- 
tates, and roe out as already con- 
demned for execution in a country 
where assassination is a regular 
trade, and where the priest is the 

absolver of the crime. If 
we are to be asked, how is it that 
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the Popish priesthood exercise such 
detestable mastery over the wills of 
the populace? nothing is clearer 
than the answer. The whole prin- 
ciple of Popery is slavery. It first 
enslaves the mind by representing 
a long list of foolish and presump- 
tuous ceremonies as essential to 
salvation, and it next enslaves the 
body b putting those ceremonies 
wholly in the handsofthe priest. The: 
Papist who dies without the rites of 
the Church, as they are termed; is in 
the most imminent hazard of being 
consigned to eternal punishment. 
The — lives without confes- 
sion and absolution, and dies with- 
out being annointed on his breast. 
and forehead with holy oil, will nev- 
er see heaven. The Papist who dies 
with both, and besides pays the 
prest for them, is sure of heaven, let 
is crimes be what they will. The 
Papist in whom conscience prompts 
any remaining féars on that subject, 
and who is willing to com for 
a thousand or a million of years in 
purgatory, may purchase off that 
thousand or million at so much a- 
or a-century, by paying before- 
and for so many masses, cash 
having the power of acting asa holy 
lever to lift him up from the burn- 
ing beds of the tortured. The true 
wonder is, that such absurdities can 
be believed by the human under- 
standing ; and the true horror, that 
such abominations can be trafficked 
in by men calling themselves n- 
sible beings. But where they are 
believed, all wonder at their effects 
must be at an end. The peasant 
sees in his priest a man who-clnims 
the actual power of a Divinity on 
earth, who carries the keys that un- 
lock the gates of heaven and hell ; 
who:can equally privilege him to go 
through any career of public atro- 
city, of’ vicious indulgence, or of 
personal revenge, with impunity at 
the last; or who can plunge him 
into those regions where all is des. 
pair. Are we, then, to be any lon 
surprised at the perpetual tum 
of Ireland; at their continuance 
during 600 years ; at their incurable 
inveteracy ? or — at any 
thing, but the matchless folly of 
those legislators who can believe 
that Popery is ever to be reconciled 
with a Protestant Gavernment ; or 
that the blackest perjury, the bitter- 
est outrage, the most envenomed 
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hatred of England, and the most 
sanguinary determination to endless 
revolt and revenge, should not be 
the standing moral of the Popish 
rulers of the unhappy mind of Ire- 
land? But are we to be told that 
those dreadful doctrines of Rome 
have been abandoned in the supe- 
rior light of later times? The Papist 
is indignant at the surmise, and says, 
haughtily, “the doctrines of Rome 
never change.” The Protestant feels, 
by the sad experience of his fears 
and injuries in the midst of a bigoted 
popuanon, that the doctrines of 

me never change. The priest 
daringly pronounces from his altar 
the same anathemas which rang 
from the altar of the Hildebrands ; 
consigns the Protestant to ruin with 
the merciless rage of the oldest in- 
terdicts of his Church against the 
Reformation, and marks the reluc- 
tant doer of his will for the grave, 
in language flaming with the 
fury of the Inquisition. 

“ See here,” says Colonel Bruen, 
with all the force of truth, “ the 
evidence of the tyranny exercised 
by faction over Ireland. Has the 
field of agitation, which has borne so 
rich a harvest to the honorable 
and learned member, never been 
watered by the tear of the orphan 
and the widow? Has the well-or- 
dered compact, first established in 
Carlow, to defraud the Protestant 
clergy of their lawful property, to 
dash the very food from their lips, to 
denounce them to a fanatic rabble, 
so that they are literally considered 
as sheep appointed to the slaughter ; 
has that compact never been ce- 
mented by the blood of parents and 
husbands ?” 


In another passage of this manl 
speech, he asks, “ How long will 
honerable gentlemen opposite,— 
English gentlemen— gentlemen of 

bity and honor, be deceived by 

e audacious fabrications circulated 
by the very people who are guilty ? 

ow long will this House permit 
those atrocities to be perpetrated in 
order that a paramount influence 
may be gained, per fas et ne fas, which 
boldly steps forward in this House 
to beard King, Lords, and Commons, 
to trample under foot the laws of the 
country, to dismember the empire, 
and drag captive after its chariot- 
Wheels the executive government 
of the country.” 


“ Let this commission,” said Colo- 
nel Bruen, “or any other fair and 
unbiassed, inquiry go forth; I telk 
the house, that when the aggregate 
of human misery inflicted by selfish 
and sordid ambition on my unhappy 
country is speuraiely summed up 5 
when the actors in these tragedies, 
be they who they may, must answer 
it, ] care not at what bar, the bar of 
this house, the bar of the country, 
or a more awful bar, where the cry 
of the widow and orphan can be no 
more made the pretence of subter- 
fuge, or the fiction of party malevo- 
lence, I would rather take my 
among the landlords and gentlemen 
of the country who have nobly stood 
forward in defence of the rights and. 
liberties, the lives and properties of 
their fellow contrymen, en- 
dure the load of guilt that must then 
attach to the disturbers and agitators 
of their country.” ? 

The effect of this speech on the 
House was irresistible. It had the 
force of truth : the general voice was 
agaiust the commission ; the Mini 
dared not oppose the feeling, and 
ee was thrown out by 123 
to 52. 

In the debate in the House of 
Lords, eee . June, on the 
petition of a ish priest against 
the — of his archbishop, 
Lord Lyndhurst adverted to a gross. 
instance of the spirit of Popery, am 
— oa taken not hers — une 
its of the peasantry, but e 
highest ranks of its eo leaation In 
eee eee 
n especially s asa 
protection to the Established church, 
that no Romish bishop should as- 
sume the title of any Protestant see. 
The condition was of obvious neces- 
sity, and it was fully accepted. Yet 
the Popish bishops in Ireland had no 
sooner obtained the bill, than they 
assumed the titles of the Protestant 
sees. Men who had hitherto de- 
rived thcir titles from nominal dio- 
ceses at the ends of the earth, bi- 
shops of Nova Zembla, Abyssinia, 
Monomatapa, or Madagascar, now 
dubbed themselves bishops of every 
existing see of Ireland, and even 
the whole Irish Church Establish- 
ment was partitioned among them 
without delay. To this violation of 
compact and law, Lord Lyndhurst 
called the attention of the House. 
“There was one point,” said his 
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Jordehip, wae showed how little 
was paid to certain restric- 
tions insisted on at the time of pass- 
ing the act, which at the time was 
sig and received as a boon. 
the 29th clause of the Roman Catho- 
lic Relief Bill, it was provided, that 
no poron should assume the title of 
archbishop of a province, or bishop 
of a diocese, who was not entitled to 
do so by the. iaw of the land. That 
was a point insisied on at the time. 
Now, on looking over the corres- 
pondence connected with this peti- 
tion, he saw the name of a Roman 
Catholic as archbishop of a Protest- 
ant diocese. It would thus appear, 
that these titles were assumed, though 
Sorbidden by act of Parliament.” 

Lord Melbourne attempted a fee- 
ble reply, that, as the Romish reli- 

ion required ran be they must 
ve some kind of titles. 

The Duke of Wellington, himself 
the framer of the bill, now rose; 
strongly observed on the usurpa- 
tion ; and charged this breach of the 
law on the weakness or negligence of 
the Ministry. “The law,” said the 
duke, “had forbidden the adoption of 
those titles, and had succeeded in 
A the use of them in Eng- 

and; but had not succeeded in pre- 
venting the use of them in Ireland. 
The law, the execution of which rested 
in the hands of noble lords i 
was thus not at present sufficient to 
vent the use of those titles in 
reland. But, if they looked to other 
countries, they would find that those 
titles were abolished, and if they 
looked to this cauotry, they would 
see, that though there were persons 
exercising those powers and autho- 
rities in the Romish Church, yet that 
the law in this point had been — 
Aud in his opinion, the law to 
be, in like manner, in Ireland.” 

Lord Melbourne finally admitted, 
that the act forbade the assumption 
by Roman Catholics of the titles 
held by Protestant prelates, and ac- 
counted for his mistake by saying, 
“that he had supposed Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s objection applied to their 
calling themselves archbishops at 
all.” The debate closed with the 
reception of the petition; but not- 
withstanding the Premier’s convic- 
tion, no order on the subject has 

ne forth from his council, and the 

opish bishops usurp the Protestant 
es by their — authority still. 
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So far as the Popish clergy are 
personally concerned, the whole 
transaction is of the most extraor- 
dinary kind. To a man of honor 


By or conscience a promise is as bind- 


ing as an oath. They have promis- 
ed, and, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
words, promised readily and without 
remonstrance ; they accepted the 
Relief Bill with all its conditions, 
and accepted it as a boon. This, too, 
is vouched openly before the world 
by the man who conducted the whole 
unhappy business; yet the Popish 
prelates have, without hesitation or 
palliation, broken the promise, and 
persist in breaking it. It is to be 
observed, as a further evidence, that 
they have thus broken it only in 
Ireland. If they felt that the as- 
sumption was capable of being de- 
fended by law or conscience, and 
was either a matter of concession or 
a matter of right, who can doubt 
that they would have asserted their 
claim here and assumed the titles of 
the English prelacy? If they call 
themselves archbishopa of sees in 
Ireland, why not call themselves 
archbishops of Canterbury and York 
in England? But no, they felt that 
the law had a vigilance in England 
which stept in wretched Ireland; 
that in England their personal pow- 
er was nothing, while in Ireland 
they had only to domineer at will 
over a populace enslaved by bigotry, 
and govern all else by faction. Thus. 
they dared to usurp in Ireland what 
they have not even ventured to ask 
for in England. We have remarked. 
on this proceeding, as an evidence 
of the designs of Popery, of its utter 
incapability of being bound by an 
compact, and of its palpable conspi- 
racy to overthrow the Established 
Church in Ireland. Let Protestants. 
beware. . 

The 27th of June witnessed one of 
the most memorable debates of the 
year, the much talked of collision. 
of the Lords and Commons, in the 
discomfiture of the O’Connellite 
Irish Municipal Bill. Mr. O’Connell,. 
at the earlier periods of his career, 
had found his progress to supremacy 
grievously checked by the Protest- 
ant spirit of the Irish corporations. 
He vowed their ruin accordingly. 
Nine out of ten of those corpora- 
tions had been — * rm — 

ress purpose of being bulwar 
to the Potistenne of Protestantism 
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against the treacheries and violences 
' the Romish superstitions of Ire- 
land. They were the strongholds 
of English principles, constitutional 
as well as religious, and during two 
centuries of change and revolt, the 
had effected this essential duty. Of 
course their downfal was sworn. 
A bill was brought into the Com- 
mons, by which the whole Protest- 
ant spirit of those corporations must 
have been utterly extinguished, and 
their power transferred directl 
into the hands of Popery. The of- 
fices of the corporations were to 
be laid open to a rabble election in 
all the great towns where the ma- 
jority of the populace were Papists ; 
and in the peculiar case of those 
towns where the householders were 
chiefly Protestants, the election was 
to be thrown open to a district of 
half a dozen surrounding miles, with 
the inevitable rcsult of swamping 
the Protestant voters by an inun- 
dation of the Popish peasantry. 
The bill was carried triumphan 7 
through the Commons on the shoul- 
ders of the O’Connell forty. But, 
to the Lords, it seemed unaccount- 
able why Englishmen should be 
called on to break the chief link 
between the two islands, and why 
Protestants should be expected to 
conspire against Protestantism. Af- 
ter long and deliberate discussions, 
tbe bill was returned to the Com- 
mons with amendments. 
met with furious declamation by 
O'Connell and his dependents, and 
the Lords were threatened with a 
trial of the strength of the two 
Houses, which was to end in the 
ruin of the delinquent Peerage. 
Notice of a motion for the “ Reform” 
of the Lords was given. By this 
they were to be driven out from 
their House, deprived as a body of 
„all legislative functions, and re- 
placed by an assemblage of 120, 
chosen from among the Peers by 
popular election. This insolent me- 
nace was echoed round the country 
by all the trumpets of Radicalism, 
pronounced in rabble speeches, roar- 
ed by revolutionary mobs, and ex- 
ulted over in traitorous journals. 
Still the Lords stood firm, and de- 
clared cheir resolution to sustain the 
lags. The Commons sent back the 
bi) ith their refusal, to receive the. 
‘sr/sndments. On the 27th of June it 
‘vas moved,“That the Hause do agree 
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with the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill, as returned amended by the 
Commons.” To this motion, which 
would have carried the original 
O’Connell measure with all its fol- 
lies on its head, Lord Lyndhurst 
replied in one of those temperate 
yet vigorous, and argumentative yet 
feeling speeches, which place him in 
the foremost ranks of modern debate. 
He proved, that in the amendments 
roposed by the Peers, the object 
had been not to destroy the work of 
the Commons, but to render it fit 
for national service. The original 
bill had embraced three points 
—the abolition of the old corpora- 
tions ; the formation of new ; and 
the separation of the judicial from 
the municipal functions. To the 
first and third their lordships had 
agreed. Thus they had retained the 
major part of the original bill. To 
the second they had expressed their 
dissent ; they had objected to the 
new incorporation of twelve towns, 
and to the compulsory application 
of the act 9th George IV. to twenty 
others. If he was prepared to give 
up the old corporations, on the 
ground that they were wholly Pro- 
testant, he was equally compelled to 
resist the formation of the new, on 
the ground that they would neces- 
sarily be wholly Papist. Their de- 
clared purpose was to reverse the 
whole system of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland, and to substitute a 
hew power. He could not 
the proposed corporations but as so 
“many normal schools of perpetual 
agitation.” 

The Earl of Ripon followed in the 
same views, and exposed the formi- 
dable difference which, must result 
from applying the principles of the 
Engle corporations to new esta- 
blishments in a country in which 
the countless majority were peasant- 
ry, and those peasantry chiefly Pa- 
pists. The Duke of Wellington 
strongly opposed the motion, as 
nerating a new power inefficient for 
all purposes of gord government, 
and resistless for all that were hos- 
tile to public security, “as havi 
no direct occupation but to tax, a 

ing that faculty without any 

imit whatever.” The motion was 

finally rejected by 220 to 123, a ma- 
orty of 97. 

The rejection was followed by the 

appointment of a committee to pre- 
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sent “their Lordship’s reasons” to 
the Commons. A “conference” 
was accordingly held. Lord John 
Russell, on returning to the Com- 
mons, stated, that as the reasons held 
out no prospect of agreement he 
should propose—What! proud vin- 
dication of the baffled supremacy of 
the Commons of England? What! 
decimation of the rebellious Lords? 
What! appeal to the King to set his 
signet upon their doors? t! ma- 
nifestation of the irresistible wrath 
of the Whig-radical Treasury Bench, 
headed by his lordship in pi reon, 
marshalling theindignant multitudes 
of out land? What! call for 
Lord Lyndhurst’s head in a charger, 
to complete the festivity of the ban- 
quet where his little lordship ex- 
pee all his charms, and danced 

fore the grim voluptuousness of 
the King of the Beggars !—His lord- 
ship, smaller than ever, humbly 
moved, “that the reasons should be 
taken into consideration that day 
three months!” So much for the 
crush of the Lords; so much for the 
O’Connell proscription: so much 
for the boasted collision! All va- 
nished in smoke. The smoke ob- 
fuscated the frightened Ministry to 


the end of the session, and the little i 


Lord and hislittle Cabinet were glad 
to hurry over the rest of their task, 
escape from the frowns of their fe- 
rocious task-masters, and run into 
the country for fresh air. 

On the ist of August the Registra- 
tion Bill, and on the 4th, the Mar- 
riage Bill, passed the Lords,—the 
only measures of innovation in which 
we cannot discover the O’Connell 
hand from the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Of the MarriageBill it is enough 
to say that it directly and premedi- 
tatedly recognises the munstrous 
idea that marriage is merely a civil 
contract. In other words, that it is 
merely a compact made by human 
law for a man to live with a woman 
just so long as that law may com- 
mand, and not nn hour longer. But 
that law itself being, of course, lia- 
ble to be chan by a vote of the 
legislature as it now stands, or by a 
vote of the House of Commons, if it 
should become supreme; or by the 
voice of Mr. O’Connell, if he should 
proceed to become its master; the 
obligations of wife and husband may 
be as fluctuating as the price of corn 
en coffee, and may be wholly abo- 
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lished at the pleasure of the legisla- 
ture within any six months to come. 
The declaration of the scriptures is, 
that marriage duly solemnized ac- 
cording to the forms of the state is 
diving; and as such, permanent 
during life. The Marriage Bill al- 
lows it to be regarded as simply 
civil. The Scripture says, “ What 
God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder,”—the Marriage Bill sanc- 
tions no firmer junction than the 
existence of the law from session 
to session. The Bishop of Exeter 
attempted to recal the Legislature 
to a sense of the true nature of the 
bond, Ly making the marriage decla- 
ration in the following words :— 
“In the presence of Almighty God, 
and these witnesses, I, A, do take 
thee, B, to be my wedded wife, to 
live together according to God’s holy 
ordinance; and I do here, in the pre- 
sence of God, solemnly promise be- 
fore these witnesses, to be to thee a 
eins and faithful husband during 
e 99 


Nothing could seem less objec- 
tionable than this language. It 
touched upon no controverted doc- 
trine—it involved no acknowledg- 
ment lst — man — 
in ight not be su d 
willing to makoi made no dis. 
tinction between Churchman and 
Dissenter ; yet the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Melbourne repelled this 
declaration as “ hostile to the whole 
object of the Bill.” And now, in- 
stead of the old, honest, and scrip- 
tural declaration of love and fidelity, 
—“ I, M, take thee, N, to my wed- 
ded wife, to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and to 
cherish till death us do part, accord- 
ing to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto I plight thee my trofh,” we 
have the curt, narrow, meaningless 
sentence,—“I call upon these per- 
sons here present, to witness that J, 
A B, do take thee, C D, to be my 
lawful wedded wife, (or husband).” 

It would be gratuitous to expose 
the details of a bill which thus of- 
fends principle. The whole ma- 
chinery is at once useless and pon- 
derous beyond all precedent; its 
expense to the public excessive ; 
and its operation, almost by neces- 
sity, tending to increase clandestine 
marnages, and lower the 








for marriage among the peo- 
ple. Its professed object was to 
please the Dissenters. If the Dis- 
senters are to be pleased only by 
abolishing the namv of God, in a rite 
which he has pronounced to be 
under his peculiar safeguard, we 
must learn to think more contemp- 
tuously of their Christian profes- 
sions even than we have ever done 
before. 
The original state of the Bill al- 
— the whole form A maraen 
ut its through the 
disarmed it of such parts of its evil 
as resulted from directly interfering 
with the solemnities of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Churchman 
may still ma say adr to the 
pure ritual of his forefathers; but 
the enlightened generation who de- 


spise that ritual, may now marry in 


any cabin, and be married by any 
cobbler hey par provided that 
cabin have had “a congregation for 
a year before,” let that congregation 
be what it will. The first practical 
results has been a prodigious run 
on the Treasury for appointments 
to the multitudinous officers of re- 

istrars, sub-registrars, clerks, &c. 

-+ amounting to hundreds, or pro- 
bably thousands. 

The session now approached its 
close. The Cabinet, defeated in 
every attempt to resist the manly 
determination of the Lords, gave 
way to bitterness; and Lord Mel- 
bourne, on the occasion of the Eng- 
lish Municipal Amendments Bill, 


made a sweeping attack on the Op- g 


position Peers, as treating the Com- 
mons with injury and insult. This 
diatribe gave rise to a vindicatory 
motion by Lord Lyndhurst, for “A 
Return of the Public Bills amended, 
passed, or withdrawn during the 
session.” And on the 18th of August, 
this motion gave rise to a speech by 
the noble mover, “ whereof all Eng- 
land rings from side to side.” 

As this speech is in every one’s 
hands, it would be superfluous on 
our part to recapitulate its forcible, 
acute, and eloquent exposure of the 
O’Connell Ministry. “Gazing on 
those two pictures—(of the Premier 
at the beginning and the end of the 
session ne is tempted,” said 
Lord Lyndhurst, “to apply to the 
noble Viscount what had been said 
of one of his predecessors in the 
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office of First Minister, who, in the 
careless confidence of his character, 
I cannot help thinking, bore some 
resemblance to his noble succes- 
sor— 

‘ His promises were, as he then was, 
His ALERE as he now is—no- 

thing ?” 

Yet we cannot resist quoting the 
following sketch of the Cabinet of 
1836 :—* And this, my lords, is a 
Governmnt! Was there ever, in 
the history of the country, a body of 
men who would have stooped so low, 
as to attempt to carry on the Go. 
vernment under such circumstan- 
ces! In this House they are utterly 
powerless. They can effect no- 
thing—(hear, hear). We, on this 
side of the House, are obliged to 
— the duties of Government 
or them—(hear). In the other 
House of Parliament, measures 
Wech they themselves ae ad. 
v and proposed, and brought 
forward, ia rolring, as they tell us, 
the most important interests of the 
country, they, without scruple, 
tamely abandoned at the dictation 
of any section of their supporters— 
(hear). Yet, thus disgraced and 
trampled upon, they still conde- 
scend to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment. Proud men ! eminent states- 
men ! distinguished and high-mind- 
ed rulers! But is this descrip- 
tion of their domestic policy coun- 
tervailed by the splendor of their 
foreign administration? Is the 
loomy and wretched state of one’ 
side of Downing Street relieved by 
the brilliant glories of the other? 


They have compromised the honor 
of their Sovereign, and tarnished 
the character of their country. And 


yet the noble Viscount stands erect 
and confident amid those accumu- 
lated disasters and disgraces, and, 
reversing the rule of the poet, is 
lofty and swelling in his tone and 
language in proportion to the ab- 
ject and fallen state of his for- 
tunes and the reeling and stag- 
gering condition of his vern- 
ment. In former times, amid such 
defeats, and unable to carry those 
measures which he considered es- 
sential, a Minister would have 
thought, that he had only one course 
to pursue. But these are antiquated 
hotions—every thing has changed !"” 
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On the 20th of August, the King 
put an end to the session. In re- 
viewing the proceedings of those 
seven months of British Legislation 
it is impossible to avoid the evi- 
dence, that the O'Connell faction 
have been masters of the Cabinet. 
Ireland, the Irish Church, ae Irish 
corporations were perpetually be- 
for the House of Comitions: ; all 
was Irish business, in the shape of 
bills, originated, urged, and shaped 
by the faction. . O’Connell’s 


defence in the purchase of Ra- without innate 


phael’s seat, was adopted as the 
ial business of the Ministry. 
Mr. O’Connell’s election for Dublin, 
and the progress of that wily busi- 
ness before the moveable commit- 
tees of London and Dublin, were the 
ial anxiety of the Cabinet. 
Connell’s offer of a baronetcy to 
Raphael, to heal the wounds of his 
purse by the unction to his pride, 
showed how far the demagogue 
thought himself entitled to dispose 
ofthe Ministry. The declarations 
of his tavern dinners, in the ar- 
dor of his soul, opened by the 
libations of the hour, that “ He 
would keep in the Whigs, and keep: 
out the Tories,” showed the nature 
of their existence. His isterposi- 
tion to save them, when their fate 
peng in the balance between the 
8 


of Hume, on the Irish Church op 


bills, shows alike his sense of their 
trembling dependence on himself, 
and the notorious acknowlegment 
of that dependence, by j 

and Dissent of every hue. If all this 
be wholly unquestionable, we ask, 
what should be the conduct of Pro- 
testants and lovers of the constitu- 
ton? What, but the most instant, 
strenuous and principled combina- 
tion of all their stre on all oc- 
casions, to restore the House of 
Commons to its original representa- 
tion of the people. The elections 
are the true places for their efforts. 
Let them return the honest, manly, 
and Conservative tlemen of 
England. Money, labor, talents, 
the most ——— diligence, are 
not too much for this task; nor 
will the reward of success be infe- 
rior to the — Let them be- 
ware too of suffering their deserved 
Contempt for an imbecile Cabinet 
to relax their efforts. While those 
men remain in authority, all is un- 
safe. Every week of every session 


Parkament. . 
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will bring forth some hazard, that 
makes the future more perilous. The 
oe oe a overthrow — not 
yet be within their power ; perba 
not yet even within their wills. But 
how can they resist? They have 
a desperate trial to undergo, when 
it shall please their ruthless and 
sanguinary master to urge them be- 
yond their own temporizing: With- 
out innate strength to sustain their 
power ; without innate principle to 
carry it on by the constitution; and 
i ity talay it down, 
when they find it only makes them 
the more slaves, they have a love 
of place which, of all the meannesses 
of public minds, is the most preg- 
nant with hazards to a country.— 
England is no more immortal than 
the hundred dynasties that have ex- 
pired under the vices of mea 
avarice and low ambition. he 
breasts of weak governors are more 
fertile of death than all the swords 
of invasion. But what can be more 
rilous than the condition of a state 
in which a furious faction, alien 
in religion, in blood, in memories, 
and sworn to wage eternal war 
against its noblest institutions, essays 
the daring adventure of commanding 
that Government to do its bidding 
under penalty of extinction? Who 
that sees the “ forty” nightly ranged 
posite the Treasury branch, can 
doubt on which side sit tho masters. 
and on which the slaves? With a. 
turn of fits finger the faction could 


send the into the 

three-fourths of them to beg their 
bread. We say, what sense 
of alarm co the re- 


exaggerate 

ality, if O’Connell were to pursue 
his career, unrestrained as it is, for 
a few sessions more? Hè has ale 
ready covered Ireland with his pa- 
tronage, like a pestilence. Not a 
constable can be made their against 
his command. But how long will 
he be content with blackening the 
constitutional atmosphere there, and 
loading the soil with contagion? Is 
not England a fair field for his ra- 
vage? And is it such a Cabinet as 
the present that would dare to as- 
auio Ae ee 
tween the and the living, that 
the plague — be sayoa i 

Again and again we call upon the 
nation to look round it, and look 
above. All the great kingdoms of 
continental Popery are heaving with 
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an unnatural convulsion, a new birth 
of factious freedom, engendering in 
the fevered brain of crowned super- 
stition sceptered on its throne. t 
horrid pangs are get to announce 
that Satanic progeny, what terrors 
and tribulations are to seized upon 
the living oe as they see the 
triple cro head 


“ Flames thick and fast 
Forth throwing, till its frontal bursting 
wi ', 
Likest-the fiend, in shape and countenance 


‘Springs forth the goddese armed !” 


These may be beyond our know- 
ledge, but they will not be long be- 
ond our experience. If England 
Is to be saved from this vast con- 
vulsion—if she is not to be even the 
‘first sufferer and the most condign 
sacrifice, she has not an — 
lose in preparing to resist the evi 
hour. Whar is her condition at this 
‘moment! Her Ministers are at the 
mercy of a faction which burns for 
-uncontrollable power. The House 
-of Commons, the most vigorous, am- 
bitious, and inflammable branch of 
her legislature, is at their mercy. 
Don hat have we for the — hed 
| tism, property, an e 
constitution ? What! The House 
of Lords! Welland manfully have 
they done their duty in this session. 
fae Engines ia rely co any thing 
:for en to rely on any thing 
but themselves for thelr own 4 : 
‘themselves and that eternal and sav- 
ing Providence which keeps watch 
over the strenuous, the true-hearted, 
and the watchful, but leaves the sel- 
fish and the sluggard to perish by 
their own neglect. The House of 
Logis are but men. They may have 
their hour of weakness like other 
men. A storm —— has been 
already raised against them. The 
are, at this moment, threatened wi 
the whole fury of the repulsed fac- 
tion. The itinerancy of rebellion is 


even now haranguing throughout the 


land. Every weapon of sedition is 
gathering from the old armory of 
treason, and furbishing up for the 
reckless use of Radicalism. The 
Lords may fail. They failed in 1829, 
after a resistance of a hundred and 
fifty — And by that single fail- 
ure they let in a tide of bitterness 
which threatens, at this hour, to turn 
into a tide of blood. Let them shrink 
for but an hour in the coming ses- 


‘sion, and there are measures en 


actually on the order-books of 

House of Commons, any one of 
which would instantly establish a 
revolution. How then are we to 
secure the House of Lords? By 
giving that noble bulwark the but. 
tress of the people. By sending to 
Parliament men who will spurn the 
Irish faction under its feet, until, in 
shall be able to 


justice of the laws, and recover from 
the disgust and hazard of its pre- 
sence. “Have we not hands, and 
can we not use swords in them!” 
is the language of one of those name- 
less but most insolent dictators, on 
his return to the presence of his dic- 
tators, the mob of Dublin. “Have 
we not rights, and have we not hearts 
to defend them?” is the language 
of England to her sons. And now or 
never is the time. A NEW ELECTION 
MAY COME ON THE COUNTRY LIKE A 
THUNDEECLAP. Let every man be 
prepared. Twelve months more, and 
we may have lost the language of 
liberty. The constitution may be 
the ballot, universal suffrage, and 
annual Parliaments ; the state a heap 
of civil ruin, the religion a mass, a 
wafer, and a cardinal ; the English- 
man a serf, a soldier sadly girdi 
himself for civil war; or ac 
wretch goding up his last breath at 
the stake, in the midst of exulting 
monks and the familiars of the In- 
quisition. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


THE DEMON OF THE MIST. 


What! can the devil speak true ? 


Lare in the summer of the year 
17—, the —th regiment of light in- 
fantry received orders to march from 
Dublin to a city in the north of Ire- 
land,which was to be their headquar- 
ters for the ensuing year. The day 
after their arrival, the officers were 
assembled to learn what stations 


they were to occupy with detached | 


parties in different districts of the 
country. It was rather an anxious 
moment—each individual antici 

ting with horror the chance of being 


ready been living on potatoes there 
for a month? Unluckily, my school- 
master never taught me to 
Irish, and I sup I am too old to 
learn now—and they say these wild 
people will murder you if they think 
ou are making game of their out- 
andish lingo.” 

“Well! there is nothing for it but 
to make the best of things; and at 
any rate, it is to be hoped we shall 
not be kept more than months 
at a time in these out-of-the-way 


doomed to pass the winterin thecom- places 


fortless barrack of some Irish village, 
with no better substitute for the bril- 
liant balls and crowded soirées of the 
gay —— they had just quitted, 
than the Sunday dinner and quiet 
glass of whiskey-punch with the wor- 
thy rector, or the homely tea-table 
and countryfied gossip of his “ wo- 

ind.” Such were the fearful 
visions which floated through the 
imaginations of our fashionable lieu- 
tenants and — vhilst their lot 
was yet undecided. At length the de- 
crees of fate were pronounced, and 
amongst others the following :— 
“ Lieut. Howard and twenty-five men 
to be quartered in — at the foot 
of Craig-na-shiouk mountain.” 

We will not dwell upon the various 
exclamations of disappointment, an- 
noyance, or exultation, which burst 
from the lips of the young men, as 
one by one they went off to prepare 
for immediate removal to their new 
quarters. As Lieut. Howard was 
leaving the room, he was thus ac- 
costed by a brother officer :-—* Well, 
Howard! how do you feel? J can 
fancy myself already a prey to a 
whole legion of the devils. I am 
banished to a back settlement, where 
half my time will have to be spent in 
studying how to pronounce its name 
—and pray where are you to go?” 


“To Craig-na-shiouk 
“ Craig-na-what? Why, you pro- 
nounce it as glibly as if you had al- 


“Three months! and may not a 
man die of ennui in three months? to 
say nothing of the chance of his be- 
ing knocked on the head in the mean 
time because he speaks English !— 
but seriously, my good fellow, I hope 
you mean to carry pistols always 
about you, for I have heard stories 
of the ferocity of these people that 
would make your hand stand on end. 
They consider it a meritorious deed 
to stick an English Protestant, and 
for aught I know, to scalp him after- 
wards.” 


“ Why, as to the scalping, Nugent, [ 
think that somewhat doubtful; and 
I mean to be so civil to them, that 
they will never find it in their hearts 
to.cut my throat. But itis high time 
to be off, so, good by ! and let us see 
which will get on best with these 
wild Irish.” 

The village where Howard now 
found it his interest to domesticate 
himself — but few attrac- 
tions in the way of society or amuse- 
ment. The old rector was courteous 
and kind, but he lived in “single 
blessedness;” and though the English 
officer was a not unfrequent guest at 
his Sunday table, there was too little 
sympathy in their characters and 
pursuits for this intercourse to warm 
into any taing Pon ordinary ac- 
quaintance. The agent to the es- 
tate of the chief proprietor, a noble 
absentee, was one of those little gress 
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men who shine only from the bor- 
rowed lustre of their employers, and 
whose mental vision takes in nothing 
further in the circle of this planet 
than his lordship, his lordship’s 
agents, his lordship’s friends and 
tenants. The first day that Howard 
dined at this gentleman’s house he 
had to undergo a close investigation 
as to 7— — with eae — 
ship’s” family, possessions, politica 
inffence, ad so forth; and being 
unluckily not quite so much au fau 
upon these points as was expected, 
ho found himself, to his great amuse- 
ment, treated thereafter with undis- 
— contempt by his host and 

ostess and the few guests who had 
been collected to meet him. 

It will readily be supposed that 
there was but little attraction in 
such a circle of acquaintance for a 
young man of intelligence, good 
sense, and good-breeding. No won- 
der, then, if Howard sought that 
interest inthe natural beauties and 
wild scenery of the neighborhood 
which he failed to find within the 
narrow limits of its society. With 
his dog and gun he would wander 
for whole days amongst the glens 
and mountain-passes of this Alpine 
region; he would scramble up the 
precipitous sides of Benbradagh, to 
obtain a view of the sea from its 
lofty summit; or, gaining with diffi- 
culty the pinnacle of Cairntogher, 
would scare the fell hawk from his 
eyrie amongst the crags, or perhaps 
bring him to the ground whilst in 
the very act of pouncing on his prey. 
At other times he would fall into a 
long reverie amidst the unbroken 
stillness of thtese rocky solitudes, or 
indulge in an involuntary smile at 
the singular outline of that long- 
backed ridge of mountain, to which 
honest Pat has given the quaint ap- 
pellation of Muckish, or Piggy. The 
ascent of Craig-na-shiouk itself he 
destined for the last of his achieve- 
ments, and, hitherto deterred by the 
threatening aspect of its clouded 
brow, the hope of finer weather in- 
duced him to delay this expedition 
from day to day. 

At the time which this narrative 
treats of, the frauds practised upon 
Government, in the shape of illicit 
distillation, existed in Ireland to an 
almost incredible extent ; and though 
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carried on to the very height of au- 
dacity, no effectual measures had 
as yet been taken to check the in- 
crease of the evil. The Revenue 
Police, which has since been the 
means of reducing this contraband 
traffic to the precarious and d 
* Sites it — roves — 
owers, not then been organized ; 
and it was consequently the dis- 
agreeable duty of the military to 
protect the gauger in his efforts to 
discover and apprehend such of- 
fenders. 

This duty, so repugnant to the 
feelings of a British officer, Howard 
had hitherto been fortunately ex- 
empted from; but one day he re- 
ceived a notification from the gauger 
of the discovery of a private still 
within a few miles of his quarters, 
and a consequent requisition for his 
assistance in destroying thisnuisance, 
and delivering the guilty parties 
over to justice. 

With a bent brow and a chafed 
spirit, Howard set forth the follow- 
ing morning at the head of his party, 
in the direction indicated by the 
gauger’s informant. When ar- 
rived at the miserable hovel pointed 
out as the spot where the illicit 
manufacture was carried on, he 
pared — him mine 
eelings of disgust and pity. Situ- 
EPA the bleak peal AO side 
of a barren mountain, which, from 
its summit down to thé valley be- 
neath, presented nothing but alter- 
nate ridges of crags, heath, loose 
stones, and black patches of burnt 

rse, the cabin was only accessible 

y a kind of sheep-track, winding 
perilously around and across the 
jutting fragments of rock. It was 
constructed of merely a few sods, 
piled one upon another ; the thatch- 
ed roof, so full of holes that the 
wind had free pamapa through the 
whole wretched fabric, was prop 
up by a few rickety pine trunks; 
and as for chimney, any one of the 
aforesaid holes in the roof might 
lay claim to the title, as tbe b 
smoke found equal egress through 
all of them. A small patch of ground 
had once been enclosed round the 
hut, but seemed to be cropped with 
stones rather than potatoes; whilst 
a broken down cart, a half-famished 
pig, screaming out for his breakfast, 
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. with a group of squallid bare-legged 
children joining in the chorus, com- 
pleted the desolate picture ; unless, 
endeed, we add those never-failing 
accompaniments to an Irish cabin, 
the accumulation of all that is hor- 
rible, which yawn, like S¢ylla and 
C bdis, ready to engulf the 
unwary stranger on cach side of the 
wretched threshold. The interior 
of the hut was divided by a partition, 
com like the outer walls, of 
iled turf, but reaching only about 
e feet from the ground. The fur- 
niture of the first room consisted 


of a wheel-barrow, turned upside. 


down in a corner, to form a pig-sty ; 
two or three clumsy wooden stools ; 
a substitue for a table, made outof 
the bottom of an old cart, and a 
kettle ; the hearth was a broad slate 
stone, with another placed. upright. 
at the back. In the inner compart- 
ment, which was almost dark, might 
be dimly descried a miscellaneous 
heap of rags and old clothes in each 
corner, from one of which lairs pro- 
ceeded the hoarse asthmatic cough 
of a poor. superannuated invalid, 
apparently doomed to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in this den of 
darkness and misery, every object 
in which was begrimed by the ever- 
brooding cloud of turf smoke, dense 
enough to suffocate any but a native. 
Besides the children and the sick 
man within, the only visible inmate 
of the cabin was an old woman, 
who sat, like a witch over her caul- 
dron, moodily smoking her pipe at 
the fire, intent upon the boiling of a 
pan of potatoes. The old hag did 
not rise fr. m her seat at theentrance 
of Howard and the soldiers, and but 
for an increased action of vehement 
puffing a her short black pipe, she 
might have been supposed both blind 
ret deaf; but when the Irish coun- 
tryman who had acted as informer 
and guide slipped in at last behind 
the soldiers, her indifference, real or 
‘assumed, suddenly forsook her, and 
uttering a bitter imprecation, she 
rose, with a countenance of fury, and 
dashed her pipe to atoms on the 
hearth. ‘In the name or the holy 
Mother of God,” exclaimed she, 
turning to Howard, “ what want ye 

frae the lone widow in her desolate 

cabin !—and you, ye black-faced 

villain, Daniel Mác Taggart, remim- 
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ber the fate of ye’r father, an’ tell me 
who silenced the tongue that spoke 
against his own people?” Thein- 
former did not answer a word, but 
looked full at the old woman with a 
scowl of deadly hatred. She soon 
sank down, as if exhausted, and 
with her eye still steadfastly fixed 
upon MacTaggart, she continued— 
“ But tak ye’r wull, gentlemen, tak 
ye’r wull, an’ sarch the house through 
an’ through, for the God that’s above 
knows there’s little in it but this last 
male for the children.” So saying, 
she relapsed into gloomy silence, 
and seemed to regard with perfect 
apathy the preparations for a rigo- 
rous search immediately commen- 
ced by thesoldiers. They ransacked 
every corner of the dilapidated 
dwelling; overturned, or rather re- 
stored to its natural position, the 
misplaced wheelbarrow ; drove out 
the reluctant sow and her noisy 
litter ; searched the straw, the rags, 
the bed of the invalid, and sounded 
the turf stack, and the dunghill, but 
all in vain. 

“ Well, sir!’ said Howard turning, 
to the informer, who, with his 
slouched hat half concealing his 
sinister countenance, was —— 
very composedly against the 
with his arms folded—*A pretty 
dance you have led us for nothing, 
after all your boastings of the cer- 
tainty of making a seizure in this 
very cabin!” A sort of savage smile 
passed over the man’s face as he 
slowly raised his finger and pointed. 
Howard’s eyes followed in the di- 
rection indicated, and rested on the 
hearth-stone. There sat the old hag, 
whose eyes, still riveted with an 
expression of indescribable — 
nity on ihe informer, sparkled wi 
such a fiendish glow in that uncer- 
tain light, that Howard felt his flesh 
creep, and almost involuntarily a- 
verted his gaze ; but he looked again, 
and discovered the meaning of the 
sign. The old woman had risen with 
a strange alacrity, and swept away 
the burning turf; and in the centre 
of the hearth-stone a small orifice 
was now visible, with a piece of 
iron bent into it like a handle. 
MacTaggart coolly walked up to the 
stone, and slowly lifting it, with the 
assistance of the poker thrust 
through the handle, he pointed, 
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without a word, to a rude ladder 
descending into a dark vault below. 
Howard looked down, it must be 
confessed, with something of a shud- 
der, into the gloomy abyss, but 
quick y rallying, he called, in a 
cheerful voiee to his men, —“* Come, 
my lads, we shall have some work 
here yet I see. Now show me how 
cleverly you’ll ferret out the fox.” 
Then with one foot on the ladder to 
lead the way, he turned — 
Taggart—“ You, my good fellow,” 
said h, “will have the goodness to 
come down after us, and stay at the 
foot of the ladder to watch this 
opening.” The informer hesitated, 
and looked as if he would fain have 
shrunk back, but seeing Howard's 
eye — to flash with suspicion, and 
anger, he at length with a desperate 
effort screwed up his courage, and 
prepared to follow the men. Most 
of the soldiers had reached the bot- 
tom, and were groping about, by the 
aid of the glimmering light from 
above. The last man was half way 
down, and MacTaggart a little above 
him, when suddenly was heard a 
fall, a crash,—all became immersed 
in darkness, and the soldier vio- 
lently struck by some heavy body 
from above, was precipitated to the 

und down eight or nine steps of 
the ladder. He was stunned for an 
instant, but soon recovered himself, 
and a breathless “ what was that?” 
was ejaculated by the alarmed party, 
now involved in utter obscurity. A 
dreadful n and gasp of agony 
arose as if from the earth, and the 
stoutest heart amongst ‘them was 
thrilled at the sound. A moment 
afterwards, the trap-door above was 
again lifted, and on turning their 

es towards, the re-appearing light, 
they beheld the haggard face and 
dishevelled grey locks of the hideous 
old woman, her fierce eyes glaring 
down upon them with an unearthly 
expression, whilst a wild grin of 
fiendish exultation lighted up her 
withered features. They remained 
for an instant transfixed and bewil- 
dered, when Howard suddenly 
called out, with a voice of horror, 
“ Oh! God! secure her, she has 
murdered the guide!” Such was 
indeed the case—stretched at their 
feet lay the unfortunate wretch’s 
hody, bleeding profusely from an 
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enormous fracture in the skull. The 
heavy stone from the back of the fire- 
ace, had been dropped upon his 
d as he was in the act of descend- 
ing. ae efforts to ——— were 
unavailing—it was his -groan 
that had pierced their ears a few 
moments before. Howard now 
rushed up with some of the men, 
and secured the. old: woman, who 
offered no resistand, but tossed 
her arms in the air with fearful 
laughter, or pointed down into the 
pit, uttering loud exclamations of 
diabolical triumph—her whole de- 
meanor proving her to be a maniac. 
“Ha! ha!” cried she, “are you the 
man that was to see me and mine 
rotting in a gaol? Ye’ve seen yer 
last sight noo, I doubt! buat I warn- 
ed ye long ago that a black heart 
would: win a bloody head, and there 
ye lie to prove it, ye mean rascal 
informer that ye were! Get up, 
noo, and gae and tell the magistrates 
that Geordie,s still has been foond 
in the mountain, and ye’ll get yea 
share of the profit may ? 
ha!” They secured her firmly with 
cords, and leaving a guard at the 
top of the ladder, with orders to 
fire and sownd the alarm, should 
any one attempt to rescue from 
without, Howard redescended into 
the vault, and proceeded to explore 
its mysterious recesses, leading the 
way through a low winding 
lighted only by some chinks in the 
rock, its roof and waHs expanding 
by degrees, and at length terminat- 
ing in a spacious cavern. 

At sight of this place Howard 
perceived at once that he had 
made a very valuable discovery. 
The whole space was filled with 
distilling apparatus on an unusually 
extensive scale, and numerous 
kegs of the prepared spirit were 
lying about; but what seemed re- 
markably strange, was, that although 
the still was actually in full opera- 
tion at the moment, not a trace of 
any human beimg was discoverable ! 
This was the more unaccountable, 
as Howard knew that the process 
of distillation requires incessant 
and careful watching. The most 
rigid rearch through the cave ter- 
minated, however, with no further 
success than finding a man’s hat of 
rather a peculiar shape under one 
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of the rude benches. On examm- 
ang it, Howard was startled to per- 
ceive that it — evidently been * 
regimental a soldier, uncouth- 
ay altered and battered into a hat. 
o could evea distinguish, half ef- 
faced upon a button, the number of 
‘the which had preceded 
his own in this part of the country ; 
and this circumstance seemed but 
too confirmatory of certain rumors 
* had heard, ef some of ap privates 
-f that corps having more than once 
expedi , sr le i à — 
itions. ing his 
‘however, te himself he merely 
placed the cap aside on an empty 
Cask ina-dark: corner, — a 
inspect it more narrowly by day 
dight; and hawing noticed a piece of 
sticking out of the lining, he 
ht it not impossible some clue 
might be afforded by # towards 
discovering ‘the fate of its for- 


break up the whole tus pre- 
mal to its E ail W, 
were ready to off their 

booty, Howard returned to the cor- 


brave danger, were evidently 
aff strangely by th rious 
<ircumstance ; and Ho himself 


traordinary disa of the 
<a Valeh he Codd Dol by any iit. ae 


nable means account . The 


safety 

spoil, the dead body of the unfortu- 
neate guide, and their wretched old 
prisoner, whose incoherent ravings 
threw no light upon her associates, 
and whom they were obliged to 
transfer from a prison toa — 
‘The sick man and the children had 
@ecaped unnoticed, probably at the 
moment of their first descent into 
the vault—and all attempts at further 
discoveries proved fer the time un- 
availing. 
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About a month after Howard's 
adventure at the still, a beautiful 
autumnal morning found him, with 
his gun en his shoulders, half-way 

the side of Craig-na-shiouk. 

stepped forth firmly and boldly ; 
but his eyes were cast to the 
as if in deep thought, and his brows 
contracted, as though the subject of 
his meditations were any thing but 
pleasant or amusing. He would 
now and thea raise his eyes with a 
keen searching glance to the sum- 
mit above and rocks around him; 
and then handling his gun-stock 
with a tighter grasp, resume his toil- 
some ascent wath increased vigor. 

Now, reader. cast your eyes a lit- 
tle lower down the mountain, and 
you will perceive, just at the mouth 
of the — from which Howard 
emerged a few minutes the 
figure of a tall old man, jean ng on 
his staff beneath a jutting rock, 
watching the progress of the youn 
officer with apparent interest, aad 
a sorrowful expression in his looks. 
Now you may hear him muttering 
to himself in a sup voice, 
“Well, well, e’en fet him gang! A 
wilfu’ man maun hae his way, and 
am not I an auld fule that would be 
hindering a red-coat from getting 
his deserts; and yet he was kind to 

uir auld Ailie in her daftaess, and 
ll no be lettin him dee that way 
neither. So I'll e’en gang and warn 
a pany to look til him.” With this 
ve, the old man suddenly raises 
himself from his drooping posture, 
and turning his back to the ascent, 
strikes down the ravine with an ac- 


tivit his years, and soon 
dful al ls, benp yra iat ⸗ 


Howard, meanwhile, during his 
Telexed by strange thoughis and 
ex stra ts a 
Kameko bania: ea “ How 
extraordinary,” thought he, “an old 
man, whom, as far as I can recollect, 
{ never saw before, to come and ex- 
hort me so pertinaciously to give up 
my day’sshooting, and when nothin 
else would do, to swear that he h 
seen my t I stood before 
him last night in my winding-sheet? 
in spite of myself, there is some- 
thing in this that haunts and op- 
presses me. And yet what a fool I 
am to bestow a second thought on 
such nonsense. By Jove! ail the 
old croakers in Ireland sha’n’t stop 
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my day’s sport. And there goes a 

4 oF grouse, I declare.— Now for 
it.” And setting off with joyous 
alacrity in pursuit of his game, he 
speedi y forgot the ominous bodings 
which for a brief space over- 
loaded his buoyant spirit. 

The sun shone cheerily, and the 
bracing mountain air infused an un- 
wonted vigor and elasticity into his 
whole frame. Heedless of time or 
distance, he bounded many a mile 
over the heather, till, about three 
— in e — he tae 

mself with a we game-bag, 
on a sort of table-land at the top of 
the mountain, stretching out on all 
sides without any apparent limits. 
The sun had at this moment become 
obscured by an ominous black cloud, 
and a veil of mist seemed thickening 
in the distance; but these porten- 
tous signs were utterly lost upon 
our young mountaineer, in whom a 
keen sense of hunger was then the 
paramount impulse. He sat down, 

rew out his provisions and flask, 
and pte himself to the enjoy- 
ment of them with that determined 
relish, which perhaps none but the 
thoroughbred sportsman can full 
understand. Sandwich after sand- 
wich disappeared, each accompanied 
by a correspondin draught of ge- 
nial “half and half,” he never 
thought of looking up till both flask 
and tin case were fairly emptied. 
When at length he did so, he per- 
ceived, with some dismay, that the 
sky was far more threatening, and 
the mist much denser than before ; 
and as the heath spread around him 
in one vast, unbroken surface, with 
nothing to serve as a landmark, he 
had not the least idea from which 
direction he had reached his present 
position. He saw at once that there 
was no time to be lost, and starting 
up, began to stride rapidly across 
the moor in the direction which he 
-nstinctively took to be the right one. 
But the heath seemed interminable, 
and at every step he seemed to be 
more thickly enveloped in the mist. 
Still he wandered on, consoling him- 
self with the hope that whichever 
way he took, he must surely at 
length come to some road or track 
which would lead to a human habi- 
tation. Unhappily, and to him un- 
accountably, nosuch track appeared. 
Alas! he little knew the desert soli- 


tude of a range of high hill-tops in 
Ireland? By this time the fog bad 
acquired such a fearful and bewild- 
ering density, that, to use a common 
expression, “he could scarcely see 
his own hand ;” the thick damp air 
became oppressive to the lungs, and 
impeded his respiration, and his 
clothes were wet as if with rain. 
Though almost — na fa- 
igue, annoyance, and perplexity, 
he sill bent his steps “faint and 
wearily” forward, w suddenly 
his foot struck against 
hard — step, and he felt he 
was no ng on sp 
heath, but on solid rock. At the 
same moment.a strange unaccount- 
able shudder thrilled through his 
frame, and he stopped, he knew not 
why. Then he became aware of a 
rush and flapping motion in the air 
close above him, as if some huge 
body. were —— rapidly about 
his head :—his blood became chilled, 
and he involuntarily closed his eyes 
for a moment ;—then opening 
again, endeavored, but in vain, to 
pierce, with straining vision, through 
the “palpable obscure” which em- 
veloped him as with a shroud. 
“This will never do,” thought he, 
and he was about to advance 
— when a sudden gust of wind, 
rushing through some unseen fissure, 
transfixed him with the sharpness of 
a kife, and cleft asunder the rolling 
masses of fog. At the same instant, 
a horrible scream ran through the 
air above him, and turning upwards 
his bewildered glance, he beheld, 
magnified to a supernatural size in 
the vapory here, the form of 
an immense b eagle, w 
round his head with outstre 
pinions, like an evil genius, or the 
“ Demon of the Mist,” —— 
cries of awful bodement. He hastily 
averted his but on looking 
downwards, what was his horror to 
find himself standing on the very 


p 
further must 
Some hundred feet of the perpendi- 
cular wali were o to his view— 
the rest of the fearful chasm was 
shrouded in the unfathomable mist. 
He stood for a moment paralyzed— 
his brain grew dizzy, and he felt as 
if about to lose his footing—but col- 
lecting, with a last effort, his faat 
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ebbing strength, he —— himself 
backwards, and fell at full length on 


the heath. The fragment he had 
deen standing on, loosened by the 
a Pt dashed headlong down the 
guif with a fearful crash; the stun- 
ning sound rang confusedly in his 
ears—his senses forsook him, and he 


away. 
When Howard awoke to con- 
sciousness, he stared vacantly around 
him, unable to divine where he was 
lying. The faint glimmer of a rusii- 
ght just sufficed for him to dis- 
tinguish that he was in some subter- 
raneous abode, with an arched roof 
The ret image that ached upon bis 
e i that flashed u is 
mind was that of the old mAN On the 
hill, when he lifted up his warning 
hand and exclaimed, “ Dinna gang 
up Craig-na-shiouk the morn, sir, for 
I saw ye'r fetch ina white shroud 
at my bed’s foot last night.” “What ! 
can the devil speak true ?” was the 
question he involuntarily asked him- 
self; but as his returning senses 


thered strength, he became aware | 


at he was not only still in the land 
of the living, but that he was equally 
free from broken bones or other 
bodily injury. By degrees all the 
circumstances of his mountain ad- 
venture began to unravel themselves 
in his memory, though he was per- 
fectly unconscious of what had be- 
fallen him from the moment of his 
providential escape at the brink of the 
precipice. As his eyes became bet- 
ter accustomed to the twilight ob- 
scurity around him, he was able to 
distinguish a few other features of 
the vault (for such it appeared) in 
which he now found himself; but 
nothing which could give him the 
slightest idea where he was, till at 
length they rested on an object 
which made him tarn sick at heart: 
a cask placed in a dark corner, and 
lying upon it—an old hat! The 
whole truth, and all the sinister re- 
collections of this place, burst at 
once upon his mind; and forgetting 
the languor and prostration of 
strength which had hitherto kept 
him rupine and motionless, he at- 
tempted to springup and feel for 
his gun. _The movement, however, 
was suddenly checked, and the 
whole horror of his situation was 
— before him when he disco- 
himself to 2o mI though 
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not tightly, bound down to a rude 
kind of bedstead. Agonizing were 
the convictions that upon 
this discevery ; he could no longer 
doubt that he was in the power of 
the smugglers, and that they could 
have no other intention but that of 
murdering’ him. “This, then,” 
thought he, “was the source of the 
old man's prophecy! Fool that I 
was, to imagine for an instant that 
he could have foreseen my danger 
at the precipice! No, no! hisse- 
cond sight was derived from a much 
surer quarter. No doubt these vil- 
lains were lying in wait for me 
whilst I was wandering bewildered 
in that awful mist. Yet why not 
have told me is plain terms the real 
danger I had to fear, instead of drop- 
ping those mysterious hints? Can 
t be that he is one of them, and 
feared to make further disclosures 4 
Yet in that case, how strange that he 
should warn me atall!” To these 
reflections succeeded other and more 
bitter thoughts, as the lonely help- 
essness of his situation pressed it- 
selt more and more upon his mind. 
At one mement his blood boiled with 
rage at the idea of being bound down 
like a culprit, deprived of every 
means of defending himself, and 
destined thus to become a prey to 
the knife of the despicable assasssin 
—at the next, visions of his nappy 
home in England floated before his 
eyes—he thought of his father—his 
mother—his sisters—of all most 
dear to him, and of how little 
those fond ones dreamed of the cruel 
danger that menaced an existence 
so precious to them—and, blame him 
ye who are strangers to the sweet 
charities of home, he wept long and 
bitterly. But to this mood succeed- 
ed one of a firmer and more manly 
strain. Despair aroused all the 
energies of his nature, and he re- 
solved should all attempts at escape 
rove ineffectual, at least to sell his 
ife dearly, and that his dastardly as- 
sailants should see a British officer 
dielikea man. Determined to leave 
no means untried for regaining his 
freedom, he began cautiously to 
work about his wrists in the ropes 
that bound them. By degrees, to 
his great joy, he felt them stretching, 
for they were only made of straw. 
One hand was at length set at liber. 
ty, and breathless with hope and 
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agitation, he was proceeding to dis- 
engage the other, when a powerful 
p seized him by the throat from 
hind, and he was instantly pinned 
down again to his wretched — 
'Gasping for breath, and half suffo- 
cated, he looked up and saw a 
fierce-looking ruffian bending over 
aim, his hideous eyes peering 
through the shoggy elf-locks of mat- 
A RD which hung about his 
ce. 


jewel" cried he with a frightful grin, 
jewel,” cried he with a fri in, 
“for I’m no so soft as that neler 
and I set here to watch on ye. May 
be, though I did shut my eyes for a 
while, I’m no going to let you off 

et.” So suying, he coolly put one 

nee upon Howard’s chest and press- 
ed him tightly down, whilst he se- 
cured him with the ropes more firm- 
ly than ever, 

“In the name of God,” exclaimed 
Howard, as soon as he could speak, 
“What do you mean to do with 
me ?” 

“Is it what I'll do wid yet” 
answered his ferocious jailer. “An 
what ha’e ye done wid our stills, 
that niver did yerself any harm? 
Couldna ye let a puir body make his 
livin’ quietly, ye black-hearted 
Englisher, widout comia’ ower the 
say to ruin us intirely? Is it what 
Pll do wid ye? Troth there’s the 
black pit o’ the Shiouk no very far 
from this, that no man ever seed the 
bottom of, and nothin’ ever cam out 
alive or dead that once went in; an 
whin the rascally gauger cam last 
year to speer at us, ye see we jist 
threw him down head toremest for 
spakin about it, an’ may be the Cap- 
tain will be for sendin’ you after 
him, and that ’ill be what we'll do 
wid you, if it’s no somethin’ waur.” 
Perceiving that his victim was evi- 
dently writhing with horror at his 
language, the wretch went on with 
his taunts. “An’ ye hed a sharp 
eye, to be sure, on yon sodger’s cap 
other day ; an’ more fule, ye, that 
niver looked inside the cask—may 
be if ye had, I hadna been here the 
day to laugh whin I see ye leapin’ 
whin ye can’t help yersel down the 
pit ofthe Shiouk. He was a pretty 
man enough that owed the cap, but 
I doubt his mother ’ill niver wake 
his body. But here comes the Cap- 
tain his own sel, and ye’ll soon 
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know what we'll do wid ye.” With 
a savage leer he arose, and going to- 
wards the entrunce of the vault left 
Howard in a state of suspense too 
dreadful to describe. He distinctly 
heard the tread of a body of men 
approaching above ground, and with 
a half-uttered, but fervent prayer to 
heaven, he endeavored to steel his 
mind: for the worst. They came 
heavily on, and every reverberation 
sounded like a knell to his fainting 
‘heart. At length they seemed to 
ae — the — of a — 
and stop to parliey. o) 
now held his breath in an agony of 
excitement, when suddenly his hi- 
deous tormentor came rusbing back 
in a frenzy of rage. “By the eter- 
nal powers,” cried he, “ye’ve 
brought yer sodgers on us agam, but 
e'll no ‘scape me yersel any how 
yit,’—atd darting aside, he seized a 
tremendous pick-axe which lay ina 
corner. The desperation of the mo- 
ment lent Howard the strength of a 
iant, and with one convulsive effort 

e burst asunder the ropes that 
bound him, and sprang forward to 
seize the uplifted arm. Just then 
he heard the voice of his own ær- 

t in the passage. 

“Forward! my lads, and we'll 
save our officer yet!” The rufan 
struggled fearfully at the sound, and 
shaking himself loose, was just aim- 
ing another blow at Howard, when 
a musket shot levelled him to the 

ound, and the instant after, six 

yonets were thrust through bis 
body. 
“Stop,” cried Howard, ‘secure 
him alive,” but it was too late—the 
enraged soldiers would almost have 
torn him piece-meal. 

“ Faith, your honor,” cried the 
sergeant, “you might as well have 
cried stop when he had that ugly 
Ee over your honors own 

d just now.” 


When Howard safely housed in 
his quarters, had leisure to recapi- 
tulate his extraordinary adventures 
and escapes, he found that an old 
man, unswering in description to his 
warning friend of the mountain, had 
come and apprised the sergeant that 
he would find his officer in 
peril at the cave where they had 
seized the still. After giving this 
hint he immediately e off, with- 
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out a word further in explanation. 
As a climax of good fortune, he also 
found waiting for him a despatch 
from. headquarters, containing his 
recall from this always disagreeable, 
and now insupportable station. 
monne 2o time in preparations, he 
immediately bade adieu to Caig- 
na-Shiouk, bequeathing to it his 
heartiest maledictions, as having 
more than realized all the “ raw- 
head and bloody-bone” stories he 
had ever heard in the nursery about 
Ireland and the “ wild Irish.’ , 
The first person he chanced to 
meet in the streets of Derry was 
his old friend Nugent, to whom he 
hurried up with the extended palm 
and warm greeting of cordial inti- 
macy. “Ha! my dear fellow, how 
delighted I am to see you! Why, 
I declare you are grown as fat and 
jolly as an alderman! You have 
n recruiting at home on leave, I 


puppe m 

“ No, indeed, Howard—can’t sa 

I have; but I certainly find this cli- 

mate with me admirably.” 
“This climate ! confound the cli- 

mate, and the country, and all be- 


longing to it, say I! Ah! my dear 


fellow how truly you spoke of these 
villainous people when last we part- 
ed ! if you did but know what I have 
seen of them !” 

“Why, really, ‘Howard, do you 
know that my notions on this sub- 
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r are a good deal changed since 
last saw you, and I am beginnin 
to think ireland not such a 
country after all. I’ve really had 
some very pleasant society at m 
quarters, and found some devilish i 
nice girls, do you know.” 

“Nice girls, indeed! Why, Nu- 
gent, what a turn-cuat you are! I 
was actually regaling myself with 
the thoughts of how heartily you 
would join me in abuse of these 
bloody-minded savages, and here I 
ana you become half a Paddy your- 
se n 

“Well, Howard, I see it’s no use 
keeping the secret from you an 
longer, so I may as well out with it 
at once in my own defence. You 
must know, then, that I’ve fallen 
over head and ears in love with a 
charming girl, Miss O’Shaughnessy; 
and—hark, in your ear—l’m to be 
married to-morrow, and have come 
over here to buy the wedding-ring.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed 
Howard, “Can it be possible ?” and 
he hurried off, resigned his commis- 
sion forthwith, and the next packet 
bore him on his way to his happy 
home in Yorkshire, sick of cam- 
paigning in country quarters in Ire- 
and, and so disgusted with every 
thing belonging to the country, that 
he was never afterwards known to 
eat a potato, or to suffer a bottle of 
whiskey to be opened in his presence. 





J 
HYMN TO JUPITER. 


FROM THE GREEK OF CALLIMACHUS. 


BY FITZJAMES T. PRICE, OF HEREFORD. Ke 


At Jove’s high festival, what song of praise 
Shall we his suppliant adorers sing ? 


e+ 


To whom may we our Pœans rather raise, 


Than to himself, the ge 
.Who by his nod subdues 


But whether 


t Eternal King, 

each earth-born thing ;' 

Whose mighty laws the gods themselves obey? 
rete first saw the Father spring, 


XN 


Or on Lyceus’ mount he burst on day, 
My soul is much in doubt, for both that praise essay. 


Some say that thou, O Jove, first saw the morn 
On Cretan Ida’s sacred mountain side ; 
Others, that thou in Arcady wert born: 
Declare, ——— Father—which have lied ? 


Cretans were 


iars ever: in their pride 


Have they built up a sepulchre for thee ; 


As if the king of gods 


and men had died, 


. And borne the lot of frail mortality. 
No! thou hast ever been, and art, and aye shalt be 
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Thy mother bore thee on Arcadian ground, 

Old Goddess Rhea, on a mountain’s height, 

With bristling bramble thickets all around, 

The hallowed spot was curiously dight ; 

And now no creature under heaven's light, 

From lovely. woman down to things that creep, 

In need of Ilithyia’s holy rite, 

May dare approach that consecrated steep 
Whose name of Rhea’s birth-bed still Arcadians keep. 


There, when thy mig ty mother laid thee down, 
Fresh from the womb, she sought some cooling wave, 
Into whose calm delicious bosom thrown, 
Thee and her own. defilement she might lave; 
Ladon, yet uncreate, no ripple gave, 
Nor Erymanthus, lovelier than all 
The streams of earth ; all Arcady was slave 
To drought as yet; but soon, at Rhea’s call, 
Through that delightful land were copious streams to fall. 


Her zone thy mother Rhea there unbraced, 
Where many a trunk above Iaon stood, 
And many a chariot swift as lightning chased, 
Above sweet Melas’ earth-embosom’d flood ; 
Where now Carnion flows, full many a brood 
Of savage beasts in covert lurk’d for prey ; 
Rippling through pebbles soon Metope flow’d, 
And Crathis where the trav’Iler went his way, 
Nor dreamt beneath his feet what buried waters liy; 


There venerable Rhea in her gloom, 

Bent with the weight of sorrow, said, “ Like me 

Do thou, dear Earth, unload thy — womb : 

No racking pains of childbirth harrow thee.” 

Yhen raising high her sceptred right hand, she 

The dry rock smote: apart the masses spring, 

And her swoln eyes with heav’nly rapture see 

Forth from the chasm those waters issuing, 
Wherein she bath’d her sacred self and thee—O, King ! 


Then, to be secret reared on Cretan earth, 

To ancient Neda gave thy mother thee, 

That oldest nymph who aided at thy birth, 

And chief of all save Styx and Philyre ; 

And, that her office might in memory be, 

By Neda’s name she called those waters fair 

That wash Leprium’s walls, as to the sea 

They glide in beauty, and whose drinkers are 
The race descended from the old Arcadian bear. 


When, bearing thee, the Nymph to There hied, 
Passing the spot where Gnossus’s towers stand, 
There fell thy navel string, great God, untied ; 
Whence Cretans call the place the ———— land. 
The Corybantes’ loves, the Melian band, 
Dwelling where Dictse’s summits heav’nward rise, 
Did nurse thee in their arms; Adrasta’s hand 
Attended on thy young necessities, 
| And in a golden cradie closed thine infant eyes. 
7 Milk was thy drink, from Amalthea’s teats, 
Richest of goats ; thy food the honeycomb : 
For thee did laboring bees sip all the sweets 
Of all the flowers that on fair Ida bloom. 
Meanwhile, incessant, to avert thy doom, 
The mad Curetes danced their war dance wild, 
And smote their arms, that their loud crash might come 
To Saturn’s ears, and by that din beguiled, 
He might not hear the prattle of his growing child. 
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Fair was the promise of thy childhood’s prime, 
Almighty Jove! and fairly wert thou reared : 
Swift was thy march to manhood ; ere thy time 
Thy chin was covered by the manly beard ; 
tg eat Ape a: in age, yet wert thou so revered 
For deeds of prowess brewery done, 
That of thy peers or elders none appeared 
To claim his birthright ;—heaven was all thine own, 
Nor dared fell envy point her arrows at thy throne. 
Poets of old do sometimes lack of truth, 
For Saturn’s ancient kingdom, as they tell, 
Into three parts was split, as if forsooth 
There were were a doubtful choice ’twixt Heaven and Heb 
To one not fairly mad ;—we know right well 
That lots are cast for mere equality : 
——— — ae rhe rebel 
t nought can equal her discrepancy ; 
If one must lie at all—a lie like truth ae me ! 
No chance gave thee the sovranty of heaven ; 
But to the deeds thy good right hand had done, 
And thine own strength and courage was it given ; 
These placed thee first, still keep thee on thy throne. 
Thou took’st the goodly eagle for thine own, 
Through whom to men thy wonders are declared ; 
To me and mine propitious be they shown ! 
Through thee by youth's best flow’r is heaven shared— 

Seamen warriors heed’at thou not, nor e’en the bard. 
nae be the — gods’ — — 

t kings, t Jove, are thine especial dow’r : 
They e the land and sea ; they guide the war— 
What is too mighty for a monarch’s power ? 

By Vulcan’s aid the stalwart armorers show’r 
ir sturdy blows—warriors to Mars belong— 

And gentle Dian ever loves to pour 

New blessings on her favor’d hunter throng— 

While Phebus aye directs the true-born poet’s song. 

But monarchs spring from Jove—nor is there aught 
So near approaching Jove’s celestial height, 

As deeds by heav’n-elected monnrchs wrought. 
Therefore, O Father, kings are thine of right, 

And thou hast set them on a noble height 

Above their subject cities ; and thine eye 

Is ever on them, whether they delight 

To rule their people in ini uny, 

Or by sound government to raise their name on high. 
Thou hast bestowed on all kings wealth and power, 
But not in equal measure—this we know, 

From knowledge of our own great Governor, 
Who stands supreme of kings on earth below. 
His morning thoughts his nights in actions show, 
His less achievements when designed are done, 
While others squander years in counsel slow ; 
Nor rarely when the mighty seeds are sown, 

Are all their air-built ho y thee, great Jove, o’erthrown. 
All hail, Almighty Jove! who givest to. men 
All and wardest off each evil thing. 

O! who can hymn thy praise? he hath not been, 

Nor shall he be, that poet who may sing 

In fitting strain thy praises—Father, King, 

All hail! thrice hail! we pray to thee, dispense 

Virtue and wealth to us; wealth varyin 

For virtue’s — mere virtue’s no defence ; ` 
Then send us virtue hand in hand with competence, 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN. 
Scuuzs I.—X. 


“The career of Alcibiades was romantic: Every great event in which he had a sbere 
has the air of a personal adventure oye es oes ores cores eal the Cet 
moral and political, nobody ever doubted the greatness of his powers and the 
of his accomplishments.” ` J. G. Locxuarr. 


Assıst us, Powers of Condensation ! Shade of Tacitus, sit upon our pea! 
Without Bramah’s patent, or hydrostatic energies, have the to 
compress into some twenty pages more or less, the form substance, 
pulp, bones, and marrow, of about as many solar revolutions, less or more ! 

h a feat is nothing for Maga: and yet that score or Yzars determined 
the destinies of the world. Here we are, comfortably established in an 
airy chamber, twenty-two feet by fourteen, — out on dahlias, holly- 
on oe a beautiful stripe of blue ocean defining our 
horizon, a bottle of Stephen’s writing fluid before us, a grey goose quill in 
TAr OE en ae we are as particular im paper as 
the author of la nouvelle Elotse himself) ing spotted as the growing 
— slip down from our cerebral organ, by a Jacob’s ladder of tran- 

ental nerves, to take earthly, but not mortal shapa in calligraphic 
characters—here we are, just about to keep up the public excitement, al- 
raay (as the Carlton Gazette assures us) — igh by another 
touch of Alcibiades; and what should we have been but for the historic 
fruits of our séquent scenes, enacted on the great theatre at a time when 
our ancestors on both sides were painting their naked bellies 
with blue woad, or cutting capers round the hollow altars of Crotho, to the 
tune of their own children roasting and roaring within! We might have 
been, perhaps, a worshipper of in a finished Parthenon ón the Calton 
Hill. Perhaps a p rous Sophist, welcome from a distant colony, lec- 
turing (as Gorgias did) for L.400 per course, per head, in the pillared 
of (not modern) Athens. Perhaps a victorious general, converting the 
Chinese at point of Lance to the mysteries of Eleusinian Ceres. Perhaps 
an ambassador to the Great King, metamorphoeed by Attic legerdemain into 
the Little King, and trembling at the haughty requisitions of the paramount 
Republic. Perhaps — Tapa — Mean ale kere — 
are, we trust, a good Christian ; and though not king language 
the Greeks, doing the next best thing—writing boat them. 

Before Pericies was cold in his deathbed, the gravest Quidnuncs of the 
barbers’ shops had settled it—“ Alcibiades only can replace him, but wi? 
he? Will he ex the sweets of pleasure fur the stimulants of P 
or the languor of voluptuousness for the toil of — in troubled 
seas 1” t say ye to another plan, most sapient grey-bea not te ez- 
change but to identify, or ut least amalgamate them all t—Soon did the sol- 
diers find in him a second Theseus, to whom victory was sport, and death 
a toy. Soon did the citizens applaud him on the bema, suing them not for 
himself but for his friends, and receiving for both. 

Cleon and Nicias were his En competitors :—as mlike to one another 
as Thersites was to Nestor. Cleon rash and fiery ; Nicias timid and coy ; 
Cleon hoped every thing; Nicias feared every thing. No danger seemed 
terrible to the first ; no trifle unalarming to the second. To the first all 
op nts bowed; the second bowed to all opponents. The superstition 

icias shuddered at a mouse; the atheism of Cleon laughed at a god. 
To the people Cleon wasa bully ; Nicias a craven. The first spoke always ; 
the second hardly ever. Cleon detested Lacedemon ; Nicias was her an- 
— friend. By many was Cleon hated; by not a few was Nicias des- 


pised. 

While these two adverse bhi ony at either end ofthe beam kept AE 

up and down, Alcibiades, was the tongue of the balance. But a blow 

by a Thracian targeteer on the field of Amphipolis changed the face of 
- Cleon departed to the place appointed for all demagogues ; and 
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Nicias was left to wreak on Alcibiades the remnant of an old grudge and 
the venom of a new contest for supremacy. Then arose the war-cry—up- 
on one side, the son of Clinias! on the other, the son of Nicaretus! Patriots, 
or those who passed for such, began to talk of getting rid of both. Whis- 
pers of ostracism were put in circulation. Never did a shabby policy want 

or a fitting organ. Hyperbolus the lamp-seller appeared. He was the very 
focus of all vice and infamy ; loathing and loathed ; the butt of satire ; the 
darling mark of those terrible archers, the poets of the ancient comedy. But 


the people are not nice in the choice of scavengers, han 
pular will. “ Ostracism! Ostracism ! 
and Hyperbolus shall move it.” Such was the voice o 


tatives of the 


It must have been pi 
fellow of this class. 
cals should fare between you! 


en, and represen- 


Meade is right ; 
t 


e million. 


on’s milk to Alcibiades to have to deal with a 
igs and Tories take a lesson, and learn how Radi- 


Scene I. 


‘The House 


of Nictas. 


Nictas. A Slave. ALCIBIADES. 


Nic. Thou’rt dreaming, knave.— 
Who, sayst thou, is without and 
asks admission ? 

Slave. Alcibiades, the son of Cli- 
nias. And I should be worse than 
dreaming, master, not to know hin. 

Nic. But what brings him to me? 
Impossible ! Under our present cir- 
cumstances ! i 

Slave. If it be he, however, shall I 
show him in? . 

Nic. Unquestionably .( Exit Slave). 
Could it be this extraordinary visit, 
of which the victim’s liver at morn- 
— so thickly charged with 
intermingled good and ill, fore- 
warned me ?—- (The door opens). 
Ha! By the areas gods, ’tishe. My 
slave wus right. 

Alc. (Laughing as he enters). 
Capital! Nicias, thy Euclio has be- 
trayed thee. ; 

ic. (Startled). Betrayed? 

Alc. That you would scarce be- 
lieve him, when he announced me. 

rls (Embarrassed). Why, in good 
truth — 


Alc. (With a tone as confiding asif I 


he spoke to his best friend). Is it 
then so utterly unheard of, that a 
statesman should visit a statesman, 
a popular leader his colleague, a 
younger officer his senior 1—Are we 
not both Athenians? Do we not 
unite on us the eyes of all men? 
And shell we alone refuse each 
other our esteem? Be assured, O 
Nicias, I withhold not mine from 


thee. I honor thy experience, thy 
foresight, and (with a significant 
smile) that too, which thou thyself 
so honorest—thy luck. Must not 
thou, in return, find much in me that 
cannot displease thee—something, 
perhaps, thou wishest for thyself? 
Nic. Trust me, Alcibiades, thy 
address is ten times more extraore 

dinary than thy visit. When have I 

asserted I had no esteem for thee ? 
Ale. (In the same tone as before). 

Never! Only ’tis a pity that, in 
spite of this mutual consideration 
between two ponai so near to one- 
another, each of us seems always 
persuaded his neighbor is not 
merely his neighbor, but his screen 
moreover—in the sunshine of pros- 
perity and fame! Pity that two 
runners, so close on the same track, 

should seem to think the one im- 
pedes the swiftness of the other ; 

and so should turn from comrades 

into rivals, from rivals into enemies? 

Nic. I know not, son of Clinias, 

whether thou art mine, but at least 
am — 

Alc. (Interrupting with a laugh). 
Ha, ha, ha? Dear Nicias, forgive my 
saucy interruption! But if you did 
mean to add the words, not thine—I 
entreat thee to spare them ! Greek ve- 
racity—even without this instance of 
it—is no complement in the mouths 
of foreigners. And for that very: 
reason we should study truth at least 
among ourselves. 
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Nic. (Somewhat . A vir- 
tue I have ever prized, the want of 
which my foes themselves have 
never charged me with ; and which, 
on the contrary, I have not heard 
thee renowned for. 

Alc. Let us see then in what pro 

rtion thou it !—You 

ow what takes place to-morrow ! 

Nic. An ostracism. 

Alc. (Briskly). Tell me what 
name hast thou bid thy partisans in- 
scripe upon their shells? Mine! - 

ic. Alcibiades, Iam confounded 
at thy bluntness. I have not yet 
asked thee. 

Alc. What I have been recom- 
mending to my friends ? O, that I 
will readily confess to thee :—until 
early this morning, a name not dif- 
ficult to imagine—Tare. 

Nic. Excellent! You may well 
permit, then, to pay off like with like. 

Alc. Until early this morning, I 
said. Dost understand me ?—But 
since that time I have revoked my 
orders, for reasons thou couldst ne- 
ver guess untold, although they do 
lie straight before the eyes of every 
one who bestows some reflection on 
the nature of tings in general, of 
our state in particular, and of ostra- 
cism most especially — reasons 
which to a certainty, if you would 
or could hear me without prejudice, 
would also wipe away my name 
from the shells of your retainers. 

Nic. You almost make me curious 
to learn what those reasons can be. 

Alc. Well, as I said, can you hear 
them without prejudice? 

Nic. The very question is an af- 
front; yet will I answer it witha 

ionless yes. 
"Ak. Say then, my good Nicias, 
what was this ostracism invented 
for? What was its source, and what 
its aim? ; 

Nic. Ha! ha! Pupil of Socrates, 
art thou there with thy far-fetched, 
entangling interrogatories, learned 
from thy master ? 

Alc. Weil for me had I learned 
much from Socrates? What he 
teaches is Virtue. But at least, by 
all that is sacred, entangling my pre- 
sent questions shall not be! Only I 
must put them in the first place, if 
I am to speak at all. 

Nic. Out with them then. 

Alc. I simply repeat, what was 
this ostracism invented for ! 
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Nic. For the removal of powerful 
—often meritorious—but yet, in the 
people’s eyes, suspected characters. 

. Right! And who most probably 
invented it? ‘I'he few, or the many! 

Nic. Undoubtedly the many. 

Alc. There too I a with thee; 
only that methinks the few, when it 
was once established to their preju- 
dice, understood how to turn it now 
and then to their advantage, and 
have banished by ostracism many a 
one who was not so much a terror to 
the state as a hinderance to their own 
ambition. Remember Themistocles 
and Aristides, Pericles and Cimon, 
not to cite a hundred other instances. 
Doet think their policy in this was 
wise? 

Nic. Not unwise at least, since 
thus they made room for themselves. 

Alc. m for a moment—to be 
soon deprived of it! Ah! Nicias, to 
have rivals is something very com- 
mon or rather indispensable ; to wi 
to overthrow them something ex- 
cusable enough ; but soto ove wW 
them, as to fall into the same pit the 
next instant, is not absolute wisdom. 
Fools, who let a private hate so blind 
them as not to see beyond the 
of the present? Fools, who 
taught the people how to bend a 
bow, speedily turned against them- 
selves! Themistocles subdues his 
JusT competitor :—follow him fora 
few brief years, and lo! his own 
name upon the shells! But a truce 
with, example; if our annals read 
one lesson plainly, it is this ; that the 
ostracism is a two-ed weapon, 
and wins one rather a respite than a 
victory. 

Nic. Perhaps it is. 

Ale. And more, ’tis a dis 
one for him that uses it. Whate 
does the banisher than make procla- 
mation that the baniehed su 
him in worth and services ? at 
does exemption from such a punish- 
ment denote, but want of genius, 
courage, and power? To be forced 
to dread that a man may endanger 
us hereafter, in so far, indeed, does 
no honor to the dreaded one, that 
it testifies distrust of his heart; but 
to hope that he never can endanger 
us, is to him much more degrading. 
Deemest thou not so? 

Nic A subtle distinction! Tt 
sounds correct, at all cvents, if no- 
thing more. 
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Alc. O, it sounds a hundred times 
less so than it is. Dost thou consider 
thom this plan of ours—if revenge 
must have recourse to it—is giving 
arms to! 

Nic. To whom? 

Alc, To the PEOPLE, that unma- 
nageable mass, which every 
twirls round—more boisterous than 
a stormy sea—more cruel than a 
Phalaris—ever athirst for novelties 
-——thankless and insatiate—eager to 
pull down the gods itself has raised 
—now fierce as a tiger, and now 
fearful as a woman; a congrega. 
tion of maniacs; at one time mena- 
cing to make of Asia and Africa 
a single mouthful ; at another read 
to creep into a hole for a handful of 
Spartans and Bœotians; now wor- 
shipping a Cleon for his frenzy, and 
now exiling an Aristides for his jus- 
tice. Has it not already been often 
enough our master! And shall we 
make its yoke still heavier, its petu- 
lance more irresistible, its domina- 
tion more oppressive? Shall we 
sharpen the teeth of the crocodile 
more bluodily to rend us? 

Nic. Admirable friend to the peo- 
ple and the state ! 

Alc. O full surely a fast immovea- 
ble friend to the second, and even 
to the first,so soon as we talk of its 
better portion. But here—the gene- 
ral seeks out the boldest of his war- 
riors, when purposing some great 
exploit ; the orator turns him to the 
shrewdest of his auditors ;—but here 
must he, that would escape the os- 
tracism, court the meanest olive- 
huckster as nbsequiously as the most 
honest citizen—the shells of both tell 
equally ? 

Nic. But why all this to me ? 

Ale. To that I was coming—am 
already come. O, Nicias, I swear 
it to thee, the proposal I will make 
is proffered by no coward fear, no 
vanquished one suing for grace. Al- 
cibiades thrust out of Athens woald 
continue Alcibiades ; would still find 
lands where he might shine, wheré 
he might rule; some, peradventure, 
wherein not even (with an ambiguous 
smile) the terrible neighborhood of 
a Nicias would set limits to his 
course. 

Nic. Flatterer! thy proposal ? 

Alc. Moreover, I make it not from 
distrust of my own strength. I am 
content wiih the number and the 
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zeal of my adherents, anå this ver 
morning Phæax tendercd his 
support against thee with the voices 
of six hundred citizens. 

Nic. (Alarmed). Phæax! Against 
me! And yet but yesterday-— 
— and seems lto recollect himself.) 

- He promised thee the same; 
I know it well. But O, experienced 
Nicias, do you think — alone 
are awake to your own advantage? 
that you alone have faithful emis- 
saries? Do you forget how much 
a single night—how much a single 
show of idle hopes—can alter the 
intentions of a man, especially of an 
ambitious one? But be composed ! 
Unless you yourself compel me to 
it, the power which Pheax puts into 
my hands | will not use—at the ut- 
most will but use it to make you 
more propitious to measures by 
which you shall be enabled to play 
your part as a true statesman, a good 
citizen, and a lofty-minded man. 
Dost thou incline to this? 

Nic. lf I find your measures rea- 
sonable, wherefore not ? 

Ale. Let us then for a little while 
forget that we are adversaries! Let 
us seize with united forces on a 
means wherewith to deal a deadly 
blow for ever to this injurious, this 
opprobrious ostracism; wherewith 
we shall consign it touniversal scorn, 
give the people themselves a surfeit 
of it, and turn what once was formi- 
dable to every man of worth into a 
mere scarecrow for acknowledged 
knaves and good-for-nothing scoun- 
drels. 

Nic. A mighty enterprise! 
how to set about it ? 

Alc. Nothing easier, so soon as 
we—TI repeat it, because it is indis- 

nsable—so soon as we permit not 

lous rivalry, but a mutual under- 
standing, to regulate the votes of 
our retainers. Hitherto has ostra- 
cism ever smitten the foremost in 
the land. That made it dignified and 
dreaded. Let it only once selec: a 
victim from the dregs of the com- 
munity, and from that hour it be- 
comes a despicable juggle. Let a 
Hypersotus be chased away by 
ostracism, and to a certainty no 
Nicias—no Alcibiades, need fear it 
for the future. 

Nic. (In amazement). Hyperbo- 
lus, saidst thou? That worthless 
clown ? 


But 
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Alc. Precisely because he is so 
worthless ; precisely because by him 
himself the present ostracism was 
contrived, or at least was suggested. 
See you not how this will moniy 
the rarity, the page ena of the 
whole transaction? and make but 
Athenians laugh, your game is WOR. 
Already have I laid the train among 
my own adherents. Pheax is 
pledged, with all his troop. Only 
add your assent, and to-morrow be- 
holds Athens with one voice—a 
Voice, too, of so strange a kind that 
our grandchildren will still be fain 
to wonder and to laugh at it! (Ni- 
clas shakes his head). Not yet de- 
termined? Be a man, O, Nicias! 
and for once let the interest of 
all honest folk weigh more with thee 


And Nicias gave his hand ! 


than thy own uncertain profit. Fer 
our battles and our stratagems aa 
ample field remains. Each of us 
the other's neighborhood impels to 
great achievements—to greater than 
solitary eminence could dictate. 
Hence is each the other’s benefac- 
tor. And should benefactors banish 
one another? Or, grant that revenge 
is to be the mainspring of all thy 
policy ;—well, then, Hyperbolus has 
a to terrify and harm us equal- 
ly. Let the reptile feel that he must 
not strive to cope with mighty ones ; 
and let the Athenian le 

that its power over the heads of the 
state is an illusion as long as the 
heads themselves are not at variance. 
(A short pause). Shall it so bet— 
Have I thy hand upon it? 


Imagine the scene of the next day! Imagine the sensations of the Athe- 


nian multitude, crowding from all quarters to the market-place, again, as 
they hoped, to enjoy the immolation of a great man ;—figure to yourself 
the faces of those not in the secret, when from every shell, except a few 
of the unbullied or unbribed, was read out the name of—Hyperbolus! At 
first, an indifferent shake of the head ; then ears pricked up and eyebrows 
elevated ; then certain pericraniums advancing a yard or two nearer, to 
make sure they heard correctly ; then visible amazement, — mouths 
to gape; then eyes dilated, then muscles distorted—on one side by indig- 
nation, on the other by a sort of contumelious grin ; then a long, low, but 
still increasing murmur ; and at last when it was still Hyperbolus—and again 
Hyperbolus—a loud peal of inextinguishable laughter. 

ut this ay pe soon passed into more articulate exclamations,—A 
master-stroke! Alctbiades’s doing ! Worthy of the pupil of Pericles! 

And all this time we have forgotten to marry him. As he did few things 
like other men, so we hope that in some things few men will do like him. 
With a fellow-feeling for the happy parents of marriageable wos pal we 
by no means recommend the following mode of wooing the “old gentle- 
man.’ 


Scene II. 
A street of Athens. 
ALCIBIADES, ANYTUS. 


An. (Seein, ALCIBIADES hurry Alc. Tapanin ). Is that all! 

him). Alcibfades—dearest Alibia. I kiss hes fair hands. Away ! 

des ! An. (Detaining him). And bade 
Ale. What’s the matter? me ask thee wilt thou not sup with 
An. The beautiful -Philinna—I her to-night! 


` bave just come from her—salutes Alc. (Pressing on), Perhaps. 


thee—— An. (Still detaining him). I, and 
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Antiochus, and Glaucus will be 
there; and we have hopes of getting 
the young Corinthian, 

Alc. What dabble next! (Again 


aon) 

‘An. Ý ou are in a desperate hurry. 
What can you be after ! 

Alc. The doing of a good deed. 
— Haller ! n such go for 

! , I suppose, lest you 

repent beforehand. 

Alc. A subtle jest! I make thee 
‘welcome to carry it eleewhere. 

An. In earnest, then, may I know 


where you are bound ? 
Alc. To Hipponicus. 
An. (Amazed). To Hip 


- Ale, (Laughing). ea: if the 
name’s so hard to utter. 

An. But not that Hipponicus who 
dwells here in the next street ? 

—— no — — 

n. ngrily stamping . Now, how 

I do wish all liars and slanderers on 
the face of the earth were writhing 
—— — An old wish of 
mine. Although Í cannot guess how 
‘you should come to join in it. 

An. Tell me candidly for once, 
what think you of this Hipponicus? 
. Ale. That, let him die when he 
may, Athens will lose in him one 
of her richest and best citizens at 
once, 
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is pba n a story of you and this 


ve pponicus ? 

Au. (Significantly). Ay! Which 

: An. As he i rda 
n. was passing yesterday, 
they say, all alone, without molest, 
ing thee so much as by a look, you 
ve him, as com y as if bid- 
ing him good morning—a box up. 
on the ear! At least twenty dear 
friends of ours have told me this 
— already; but I flatly contra- 
dicted the whole of them. i 

Alc. Away with you, then—make 
a round of the whole twenty—and 
beg pardon for your contradiction. 

An. (Astonished). What! This 
fable was—— 

Alc. No fable at all, but pure down 
right truth. 

An. Why, what could induce thee 
to do so? 

Ale. A pretty historian you would 
make, not to guess at such manifest 
causes! My will and pleasure. 

An. Wonderful ! 

Alc. Not near so wonderful as the 
company m which I find myself. 

An. Much obliged for the compli- 
ment -And will you go to him not- 
withstanding 1 

Alc. If your heart is as curious as 
your mouth and your look, come with 
me—see—and 


t 
An. A permision 





P i i i ou shall not 
An. And yet, so help me Phosbus! have to repeat! ( go out tos 
ean you beleve that half the town gether.) = 
Scene III. 
The next Street. Before the House of Hirronicvs. 
ALCIBIADES knocks loudly at the door. 


A Slave. Who goes there? 
Alc, Call thy master. 
Slave. Instantly. (Exit.) 

[In a few moments ICUS comes 
out. Recognising ALCIBIADES, he 
starts back two paces in amaze- 


ment.) 

Hipp. What, son of Clinias, dost 
thou pursue me even hither—a poor, 
old, unoffending man? Am Í not 
secure in my own house from th 
assaults and thy boyish petulance $ 

Alc. cr mare than in — 
va's temple.—( With a tone of reve- 
rencs aad Aiman of shame). I have 


r 
— 


wron thee, venerable ancient— 
bitterly wronged thee. But call it 
not MORET call it madness, 
frenzy. ith a troop of young 
ood-for-nothing coxcombs — they 
ve seen me grow up beside them, 
but now methinks they see them- 
selves wn — I was yesterday 
ranging through Athens. They were 
all drunk to a man; I indeed was 
not; but I blushed to seem the only 
sober one among them. Every one 
was braggin of his wantonness and 
mischief. r my part I talked 
down the whole set ; uniting in my- 
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self, by my own account, the ca- 
prices of at least ten generations. 


“ Hast thou, then,” cried one, break- dish 


ing in upon my narrative, “hast 
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invited thee. And may no be 

ever gracious to me, may my life be 

ishonor, and my name be infamy, 

if I am jesting or sporting in this 
t 


thou then, having dared so much matter 


already, spirit enough to give a blow 
in the face to the first oble Athe- 
nian that goes by!” “I have! 
although it were the shade of 
Clinias !” “Art thou mad? Never!” 
“Yes! yes! * This blow,’ would I say, 
‘receive asa citizen of Athens, and 
the subject of my wager! This 
stration at chy feet—as my father !’” 
Scrutinize it not, O wise Hipponi 

I know it was insanity ; but who has 
not a fit sometimes? And with 
what else should one greet the 
drunken? A loud bravo rewarded 
my frantic declaration: unhappily, 
in the very moment of this tumult, 
you went by, and I—I—kept my 
word. 

Hipp. Fortunate for me, that thy 
gentle comrades had not wagered 
with thee on the head of the first 
pzsser-by; to a certainty wouldst 
thou have been off with mine.— 
Hardly shall I venture to walk the 
streets in time to come. 

Ale. T could not have pledged 
myself for yesterday; but for to- 
day and every day hereafter. 

ipp. Every day hereafter? > . 

Als. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. Too deeply have I felt the 

angs cntailed on levity like mine. 

or nothing else but to appease 
them, Hipponicus, I am here. (He 
throws off his mantle). Behold me in 
thy power. Take now a just revenge ; 
and deal with me exactly as you 
please! I place in thy hands a 
scourge. (Giving him one). Sum- 
mon hither thy meanest slave. Give 
but the word, and I—the free-born, 
the Greck of Greeks, the citizen of 
Athens, the issue of her noblest 
blood—TI, encompassed with the ho- 
nors of a statesman, a captain, a 
victorious captain — will bare my 
back, and endure the chastisement 
thou shalt think it proper to assign 


mce. 

Hipp. Alcibiades! Alcibiades! 
Jest not with me ! sport not with my 
slumbering wrath! It may awaken, 
and hold thee to thy word. 

Ale. (Pointing to Anytus). Here 
is a man who shall in such case 
bear thee witness thou hast done 
only that to which my own mouth 


Hipp. Well, then, thou art right; 
an outrage like thy yesterday’s 
merit a punishment, which ma 
mind thee, for a few weeks at 
that thou hast erred.—Carion ! — 
Carion ! 

Hipp. (Who up to this moment has 
listened to all in muie astonishment.) 
Hipponicus, what art thou about !— 
Bethink thee— 


TO- 


A Slave entere. 
hip’ aid odakint Ar ad heri 
whip, an 
in the — — who delivers 
the whip without aliering a muscle of 
hie counienance)—and carry it to my 


There, 

as long as I live, shall it pene = 
an 

aliered tone). Alcibiades, inapetu- 


undiassem (Embraces 
him). But, alas! who — 
back the respect of the people ! 
Alc. He gives it back to thee, who 
robbed thee of it—I. Come with 
me! On the open market-place will 
I summon the many around me. I 
— tell — noy — to 
what penance d — 
and how nobly thou hast pardoned 
me. (Afiera short pause). Perhaps 
indeed I know yet another way to 
convince the people most unanswer- 
ably how real our reconciliation is, 
and how close our future fri 
is to be. But, to say the truth, 
scarcely dare to make thee this pro- 
posal — 
Thou not dare any 


Hipp. thing ! 
Speak it freely, incomprehensib 


young man! 


: And if accomplish- 
ment o thy 


desire fall ver the 
com my powers, be assured 
of it beforehand. 

Alc. Thou hast a ——— Hip- 
parete.—She is beautiful, so rh 
the whole city; so have I long 
She is virtuous; since she sprang 
from thy loins. I am young, 
wealthy, respected in the state.— 
My past life is not poor in fame; 
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my future shall be rich in it—What 
if thou wert to place the hand of 
Hipparete in mine? If thou wert to 
give token of thy unreserved forgive- 
ness, by taking him as a son-in-law, 
who offered himself to thee as a 
me Somewhat d ed) 

of iscomcerted).— 
Alcitzades—— 

Alc. I know already what you 
may say, perhaps will say. Thou 
wilt reckon up a thousand instances 
of voluptuousness and fickleness ; 
and I shall deny none of them. But 
give me credit, on the other hand, 

a clear apprehension of the 
maxim, New condition, new duties. 
What pleased the youth, what was 
exc in him, what often enough 
even recommended him, the man 
can cheerfully decline; especially 
the man who has thee for a father, 
and Hipparete for a wife. 

Hipp. (After a few seconds of silent 
reflection). Alcibiades, was it a 
touched heart or an eloquent tongue 
that spake all this? 

Alc. A touched heart—profoundly 
touched. 

Hipp. So be it then!—I will 
straightway to my daughter, and 
prepare her. Follow me in a few 


secon 

Alc. But will she too show her- 
self so rapidly inclined to meet my 
wishes ! 

Hipp. Be that my care. Will 
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you make believe, young profligate, 
that you don’t know how dangerous 
thy form, thy tones, thy wild wit, 
and thy whole self are wont to be 
(ait daughters —and our wives? 

xil). 

Alc. Now, Anytus, what makes 
thee stand there so mute ? 

An. Mute and marvelling. 

Alc. Why, what thinkst thou of 
all this? 

An. That the most deceitful heast 
upon the earth is a mere sheep to 
thee.— Well! Well! (Shaking his 


Alc. Now! out with it. 

An. Methinks thou art very like 
the bird, which, for the sake of a 
few red berries, cli 
lime-twigs. Young, free Alcibiades ! 
Ha, that sounds royally! Demure, 
mar OR falene Alcibiades iades! O, how 

itiful ! 
J Alc. In thy case perhaps, but not 
in mine—'tis but the little bird that 
clings to the lime-twigs; should 
chance bring the eagle thither, soon 
does he burst the snare, and some- 
times carries it away with him. 

An. And wilt thou hold to thy 

romise ? 

Ale. Very ibly ; although, to 
say the truth—Hush, he is here 
again. 

Hipp. (Returning). Precisely as I 
anticipated. Come, to see that thou 
hast triumphed long ago.—( Exeunt). 





“And O, cry our fair friends, what sort of a husband did he make? 


Why, my sweet Emily, you must 
rake makes the 
where. As —— 
smoothly, But he co 


ve heard in former scenes. And 


Hipponicus lived, matters, they say, went on 
not last for ever. The eagle 

lumes; and soon it was all over with the lime-twigs. O 
there was a certain Nemea; and a 


not believe that silly proverb, a re- 


best, &c., was one bit more true at Athens than e 


rett 
n to shake his 
1 ra you 


certain Lysilla ; and a certain Zoe. In short,one fine morning Hip 


made her ap 
provisions of Attic (and 
and 


in the consistorial court, according to the liberal 
Scottish) law. What the Messrs. Gordon, Tod, 
of that day might have done for the fair plaintiff we cannot tell. 


fast to the — 


Alcibiades coolly took her in his arms at the very bar, and carried her 
back to his own house—upper story. She made no more efforts, to her 
dying hour, for a separate maintenance; but how much of this beautiful 
forbearance was owing to double bolts, and bread-and-water regimen, it 
would have been idle to conjecture. 

Athens had other things to think of. Fourteen years after the death 
of Pericles, seven years after the death of Cleon, she took the Sicilian 
fever. It was the grand pivot-point of her fate; but she rushed upon it 
in the humor z ild craving for fresh toys. The mania was epidemic. 
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You went into a gymnasium; there were the young knights and magnates, 
chattering, with all the volubility of their country, of their new arus 
their already-counted trophies. You took a turn in the Lyceum ;—there 
were the aged—emeriius — of the killing art—drawing on the sand 
the well-known outline of Trinacria, the sea that washed iis southern shores, 
and every town and haven that pointed towards the quarter of Africa and 
Carthage. You d on to the assembly ;—there was the warning wis- 
dom of Nicias, but there too was the winning lisp of Alcibiades, and we 
need not say which way his eloquence encou the listeners, nor with 
what result. Waving the wand of Asmodeus, we will rather beg leave to 
exhibit h.m in the circle of his nearest friends, a few days betore the sig- 
nal for sailing. 


Scener IV. 


House of Avcrstapes. A great Banquet. Time, towards Midnight. 


Atcrstapes. Puæax. Awntiocnus. Anyrvs. Potytion. THEoporvs. 


Five or six other Guests. Timanppa (in a masculine dress, calling herself 


CHARICLES). 


Pol. So you are seriously resolv- 
ed, fair Timandra, to go with us? 

Tim. (Smiling). Not wiih you, on- 
ly with this one! (Pointing to Aucrat- 
aves). Know ye not that male incon- 
stancy and female truth are for the 
most part found together 3 

Alc. (Mockingly). By that reckon- 
ing my inconstancy can be no great 
thing to have only such truth for its 
portion. 

Tim. Such truth! How? Is it not 
enough for thee? Ingrate! Set thy- 
self up to auction among all of my 
sex that carry themselves so proudly 
with their virtue and their prudery, 
and see if one of them will bid for 
thee what I bid—if one will leave, 
for thee, her friends, her country, 
and her safety ! 

Theod. Come now, which do you 
re the most—land-fight or sea- 

t? 
Tim. More than both—the bright 
eyes of the Sicilian maids. The ene 
can rob me but of life—the other ef 


something I love better. 

All. Happy Alcibiades! Brave 
Timandra ! 

Alc. By the s, well said, Ti- 


mandra !—Charicles, I would say! 
—Hearken: I was doubting whe- 
ther more than one companion 
PE not be needful; for — 
of this flattery, you alone shall con- 
tent me. 

Tim. Really? A noble promise, 


and yet—not to be too literally 
taken. 
A Slave. Entering the hall, and 
— the table). My lord, 
our of midnight i# come. 
heaz. at means, in other 
words, the hour of breaking up. 
Alc. Nay, a moment's law! The 
lyre here! The scolium is with me. 
Sings.) 


Live thou, love thou, drinking, laughing; 
Festive garlands twine with me! 
Quaff with me, when I am quaffing ! 
Then Pll sober be with thee! 
(The catch and cu round). 
Alc. (To the attendants). — 
slaves, away with the goblets. 
Pheazx. By heavens, a strange en- 
tertainment ! We are to tarry, and 
you let them take our cups ! 
Alc. That you may get fresh ones 
—get such as match our hands alone. 
—Slaves, remember my commands! 


(They tring eack guest a highly 
M helmet of costly metal). 
Pheazx. What! cups? These 


— 
. Listen to me before you gi 
vent to your astonishment. “Tras 
not for nething I promised to be 
sober with you in my turn. 

AW. Explain! Explain! Explain! 

Alc. At the court of the Great 
King it is the use and wont to ofer 


him presents at coming and depar- 








— e — — — — — — ' 


— — — 
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ture. In riches and in power I am 
not, unluckily, his equal ; but I am 
above him in sense and valor, and 
I will be above him, too, in genero- 
sity. Often have ye been my guests, 
and now are about to be my com- 
rades. Accept from me a gift that 
may serve you in both capacities ! 

Look here! 
(He turns round the helmet before 
him! touches a spring, and the 
lion on ite top fi 


Alc. At least ingenious eno 
but still a mere plaything ! T will 
try to make somewhat more serious 
out of it. Fill these cups t (Tiy fill: 
Rherises,and glances round thecircle 
with anair of majestic earnestness). 
‘My brothers, we all, if I except this 
single one (pointing to TIMANDRA), 
have once seen the solemn night 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries; we all 
have with wonder on its sud- 
den alternations of radianee and 
gloom; we all have felt what a new 
zeal inspired our souls for thin 
unknown or profitless before. Noble 
youths, let us reap the harvest of 
that lesson now !|—Here indeed are 
mo life-like images; no Ceres, no 
Prosperine engendered of a dragon ! 
But forms which fancy draws can 
fire such minds as yours. i 
be of your country. Her teeming 

m has been proffered to your 
thirst. She demands your blood in 
return. Bethink ye of that country, 
of which ourselves are no small part. 

here and now affianced to her 
cause! For her sake ratify a vow, 
as warm and as inviolable as that 
which erst ye vowed amid the pealg 
of the attesting thunder. 

All. The vow! The vow! 

Pheaz. And that this instant ! 

All. This instant ! 

Alc. Whom then hold ye fit to be 
arch-priest 1 l 

Phæax. And who else should be 
than thou? In age, in unblemished 
frame, even in hue of hair and power 
of voice, the first, the meetest among 
us ' 


All. Be our Hierophant! Be our 
Hierophant ! 
Ale. Let then Theodorus be my 


- herald, Polytion my torch-bearer !— 


Herald, do thy duty! 
Theod. Be far from us all ye 


nk shakes the torch.) 
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whose hearts are yet unclean! All 
ye on whom the stain of bloodshed 
rests, be far! Be far all ye who cen- 
not hold aloft free hands! (The 
slaves withdraw). Approach ye that 
remain, in silence and in awe. The 
gods are near ! 

Stee tee ratsing his helmet). 
To that bore us; to THRE, 
that hast reared us, holy city of Mi- 
nerva ; to THEE devote we heart, 
and hand, and soul. More than life 
to us be ed glory! More than love 
to us be — — More than 
peace and happiness to us be the 


h, enhancement of thy greetness! 


Does any one gainsay } 

All. Not one! 

Alc. Here have we ofttimes quaf- 
fed the cup of joy. Stern as the 
fashion of these goblets be our 
draught to-night ! as this wine 
is the blood of our foes. With this, 
ye gods, we moisten for you now 
the ground. Grant it to be as wet 
in battle with the gore of Syracuse ! 
Grant us to raise the sword in fight 
as boldly as now these helms! 
Grant that conquest be our paramor, 
and honor our booty ! Drink to the 
plegze 

All. Conquest our 
nor our booty! 
leader ! 

Alc. (Signs to Potytion, and he 
So may the 
Furies shake their brand o’er him 
that thinks of flight !—Another 
sign; Potytion drops the torch). 
So sink his life that flees !— 
(Trampling out the torch). And so 
be his memory trodden out that 
turns traitor to himself and to his 
father-land! Pictures of Elysium 
and Erebus we once beheld. Bo 
Erebus the portion of the coward— 
Elysium of the brave ! 

All. Accursed be the coward— 
blessed be the brave! 

Alc. Be ever such as I behold ye! 
And therefore do I give these dou- 
bly serviceable helms. Henceforth 
be they the tokens of our covenant, ' 
the types of our existence, prepared 
at once for duty and for joy. 

All. For duty and for joy! 

Alc. Whoso eyes one of these 
amid the press of battle, and speeds 
not to the rescue, accurst to death 
and shame be he! Whoso surren. 
ders these while life remains, whoeo 
dreams of peace till the walls of Sy- 


ramour! ho- 
cibiades our 
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racuse lie low, accurst, accurst be 
he! Whoso deserts his country till 
she herself cast him off—— 

All. Accurst, accurst, accurst be 


he! 

Alc. But blest be he who wisely—as 
we until this —— mirth hina 
magnanimity, voluptuousness w 
virtue ; SEO Mines imself as blithe- 
ly into the shock of war as into the 
arms of a Timandra! Blest——— 

All. Blest, son of Clinias, thrice 
blest who rivals thee ! 
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Alc. Ye powers around us ac- 
complish the omen! Polytion, fling 
incense on the altar. And ye, let us 
exchange the kiss of brotherhood. 


- A twofold cord holds fast. Remem- 


ber that double bands unite us now. 


Ant. Awa — mardi 
glimmers ! 'Byracuse we celebrate 


renewal of our covenant. 
Alc. In Syracuse, in Syracuse! 
[They separate. 





You have read this scene, we doubt not, with profound attention. There 
was one of the excluded slaves—you will hear of him hereafter—whose 
attention was profounder still. It was easy to hear much ; it was easier to 


im 8 more. e e . 
That very night the statues of Hermes, so rife in the streets of the Attic 


metropolis, 
angry 


w 


sounds were from lip to lip. 

throughout Athens; and Athens, in that cry, was ringing 
Omit we the details—the first burst of popular fury 

a —the answer to a false im 


nement of a final hearing. “All is 
faini ponpe “All is lost would be nearer fhe rat ” said Alcibiades. 


Antiochus. 


were mutilated by wanton or malignant hands. As groupes of 
citizens clustered round them the next morning, some tongue just 
red half inaudibly, “ Alcibiades and his band!” Quicker than fire 
reads from tree to tree through the summer-scorched forest, the ominous 


Alcibiades and his band echoed 
her own knell. 
encountered and 


peachment aus iciousl begun—the 


the sanguine 


cri 


From that hour he felt convinced that nothing but a succession of brilliant 
strokes in the Sicilian enterprise could save him. Behold him in the midst 


of them. 


Scene V. 
In the cabin of his galley, full of his great projects, alone sat the hero. 


Recent tidings 


from Messena had given a spur to his hopes and his ambi- 


tion. Let but the fleet of Athens, their purport bore, appear off her har- 


bor, 


and the city would declare for the Athenian cause. Already did 


- Alcibiades, in thought, behold himself on the bema of Messena, already 
was he subscribing the surrender of Syracuse, when Antiochus rushed into 


his presence. The pa 


leness of his cheeks, the wanderi 


glances of his 


‘eye, the palpitation of his whole frame, might have told his news ; but he 


found a voice. 


u Flee, Alcibiades, flee! we are lost! A letter from Athens, written by 
my trustiest slave, and brought hither by a flying bark, announces”—— 


Ale. (Quite sale? It must an- 
nounce the ruin of Athens, if thy 
horrer be not disproportioned to the 


news. 
Ant. At least it announces ours. 


Alcibiades, thou art impeached and y 


condemned. Andocides took oath 


that you mutilated the statues of 


Hermes. Your own favorite, the | 


cupbearer you left behind, swore 
that you profaned the Mysteries by 
making a play of them at home. The 
people rages. The Salaminian mip 
is y on her way for you 
our friends. A 
wa ANa cua ; 
: era pause). Thats 
much to come all at once, t confess 


few hours hence 
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it. Yet might it be much more, Dost thou remember now my pro- 
without coming unexpected by me. phety ! 


He was silent, and again pondered for some moments. Fixedly he gaz- 
ed out upon the waves, without thinking of ship or sea. At last he spoke 
a 


gain. 

“It comes sudden, and it comes near, this il; but it shall rebound 
and pass away. Perchance it were not hard for me to face with open 
force this attempt upon my life. I know the disposition of our confede- 
rates ; their hearts are wholly mine, and mine, too, are the hearts of as 
many Athenians. It asks but a few words, a few brief picturings of trea- 
chery and injustice, a few dazzling promises, and the vessels that sailed 
wilh me would be somewhat more, methinks, than those that would remain. 


Athens should tremble at the convoy of her Salaminian ship !” 


Ant. (Springing up, and grasping 
the hand ALCAD), And let her 
tremble! Give but the command ! 
How shall I serve thee? Shall I 
hasten to the ships of the allies? 
Alc. Ono! Stop, I charge thee ! 
I will not be the man to trample on 
Athens, on my country, because of 
an unrighteous doom.—(After a short 
pause). Nor yet the man to let spite- 


Antiochus flew, and quickly returned in their ee. 
the son of Ulinias had directed a swift vessel to hold itself in 


ful foes have the reaping of what 
cost him so much pains to sow. I 
will not destroy them; yet shall 
they feel who he is they would have 
willingly destroyed. In a few hours 
didst thou say, Antiochus, the Sala- 
minian galley would be here? Well 
then, profit by the interval. Call 
my friends together; and then fol- 
low my orders. 


Mean while 


“ My brothers,” he said, when he saw his friends convened, “ we are 


fighting for our count 


heard. Antiochus will have 


informed y 
You can yet escape it, and I beseech of you to do sv. 
* aa "ma cuy bs prepared to league with Athons. I 


‘Through m 
who have bai 


ther this secret com 


, and our country condemns us, absent and un- 


ou what u tempest theatens us. 
Dicc: fur Mecesena. 


ct, will now in tear k amn- 


der. Our party there has two leaders, Spensippus and Cleanthes. Warn 
the first to save himself by — flight. He wasour friend from inclina- 
red. 


tton and deserves to be spa 


he second was purchased by my gold. 


y 
To accuse him will procure you free admission, demolish the plot, and 
show these Athenians how useful to them might have been the man they 
are driviog away. Haste with auspicious winds! Even this parting em- 
brace I must cut short, since time is precious.” 


Pol. What ! and thou wilt not ac- 
— us? 

I do that without alarm- 
ing jealousies! I should but injure 
you—vot serve myself. No! I will 
yet linger here, and let the thunder- 
cloud draw nearer. 

Theod. Canst thou be mad enough 


Ale. Fear not; the arrow which 
we see approaching seldom wounds. 
Tarry a while in Messena ; you will 
goon hear whither I have en 
myself, and then once more gather 
round me. 

All. We will, we will! 

Alc. However, even until then, 
the company of one of you would 
not be unpleasant; only, to say the 
tuuth, it would be hazardous, since 


oS fn the aonan ae 
ma necessary. any of you 
hasa mind for such a risk, let him 
ery p ee exception) 

at once, ana wit . 
With Sh my heart and soul! take 
me, take me ! 

Some. With thee in danger and in 
death ! 

Others. Rather with thee in the 
Salaminian, than without thee to 
Messena ! 

Ant. (Loudly). If our unbroken 
oe gives me before them 


A. Drowning his voice). No! 
No! cibiades, take me, take 


me. 
Alc. (With emotion). Peace, my 
friends! I did indeed hope for some 
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from you in my danger; but dra! Charicles! Wilt thou go with 
I boked. not for aight liko this. me? with me, till I myself shall say, 
Friends, brothers, I am bound to ’tis time we part? ; 
you eternally. But my proposal was Tim. (Falling on his neck). O 
not in earnest. As my companion! that I could be sure thou ne'er 
must take that youth whom I alone wouldst say it! , 
have made one. (Pointing to Tı- Alc. Friends, farewell! (He signs 
MANDRA, who sits still and weeping tothem. They retire.) 
in the corner of thecabin). Timan- 





On the Athenians in Sicily we cannot linger. Alcibiades has left them: 
and what is even more to the purpose, Thucydides has chronicled their 
sory. You know, perhaps, that, as subjects of general comparison, we 
prefer the exquisite old logograph of Halicarnassus to all other historians 
in the Indo-European dialects, from his date to our own. But the seventh 
book—the Sicilian book—of his immediate successor is an insurmountable 


not superhumanly inspired. There is no picture so vivid. There is 
Bo aedy 1 80 Brie There is no climax of retributive horrors s0 


tears. And the fount is not yet dried up. 

But never, for the thousanath part of a second, did we pity the Athe- 
nians at home. We laugh, shout, sing, dance, j about the room, m 
exultation at their misery. The base scoundrels! The low, dirty, greasy, 

hrasing, canting, turncoat rabble! Was it a second incarnation of Alci- 

iades’s judges that hooted Weiiierton on the anniversary of Watza- 
Loo? Or is the nature of the beast, in all ages, one and indivisible? We 
incline to the latter theury, and believe the oneness and indivisibility of— 
Mos. Flatter it, and its uncomely visage will lank grimly pleased ; lie to 
it, and it will hail you, with obstreperous purring, as of kindred propen- 
aittes ; feed it, and the gorging animal will slabber out its brutal satisfac- 
tion ; scourge it, and it will cower beneath’ the lash ; trust it, and it will 
rend you to pieces. 

Alcibiades knew somewhat better than to come within the reach of its 
fangs. Embarked in his own trireme, he found it easy to give the 
Salaminian the slip. But whither to go? Argos was no safe resting- 
There, too, the populace had been in one of their fits of howling 

had risen and murdered his friends. To their fate he gave a tear; 
to his own perp lexity not even a sigh. For a moment his thoughts veered 
towards Corinth : but the receipt of the following letter from —one 
of the longest ever written by Spartan hands—fixed his movements — 
“Athens spurns thee. Sparta will receive thee. Trust the bearers. If 
wilt come, come soon.” 
ollow him then to Lacedemon ; and remember, before you read next 
scene, that the savages of that place were wont to trate a dish im- 
mortalized under the title of black broth. Cooked by hereditary cooks 
—whose caste was confined to that manufacture—and always the chief mess 
at the public tables—it had reached, by the progressive skill of many gene- 
rations, a pitch of beastliness not to be outdone, A Sybarite, “exact of 
taste, and elegant—of sapience no small part,” declared 10,000 deaths by 
torture to be preferable to a second spoonful, And Alcibiades had sported 
the best cook in Europe. 
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Scene VI. 


Sparta. 


Paiemon (a Corinthian). Mecistxus 


Of Corinthian descent, but long 


an inhabitant of Spartu.) 


Meg. On his account, then, comest 
thou hither ? 

Phil. On his account, whom I 
would have followed to Tartarus it- 
self. But nevertheless, what you tell 
me of him does amaze me. 

Meg. And yet I say far less than 
I should. One may talk of him for 
days, for months, without drawing 
toan end. When first ‘the rumor 
spread abroad that our ephors had 
invited him, every one wondered. 
Ld it was announced — he 
would come, every one : 

Phil. Jeered T i 

Meg. Alcibiades, said they, of 
all effeminate Athenians the most 
effeminate, what will he do among 
us? Is he to teach us the ways of 
women, or to learn of us the ways 
of men? Agis had provided one of 
our best houses for his residence. 
Unused as curiosity is to show it- 
self here, the dwelling was sur- 
rounded by a mighty crowd, full 
of ex tion. And so he came, in 
purple raiment, his ringlets drop- 
ping with perfume, as if not from 
a journey but a dance; a friendly 
smile upon his countenance; a 
woman’s air in his gait. There 
wanted little to set the whole multi- 
tude a-hooting at him. But how 
did they stare, when an hour after- 
wards he quitted his mansion to 
wait upon the king ; his hair comb- 
ed out, a Spartan garb upon his 
loins and shoulders, his aspect 
grave, his step replete with dig- 
nity. Twelve years already have 
I fived in Sparta, yet not half so 
much a Spartan have I grown in 
these twelve years as he in a single 


our. 

Phil. Therein I recognise him. 

Meg. When next day as noon he 
dined with us in public—not a wry 
face at our black broth !—left no- 
thing of the viands set before him ; 
answers of one syllable ; few ques- 
tions, and those wise ones. The 
astonishment of all of us rose higher 
and higher, and has gone on rising 


every day. None of our native 
youth dare tilt with him: so im- 
mensely does his skill trauscend 
wherever his strength may be in- 
— The — his morals 
8 our gra the sagaci 
of his ards * men. All t 
are full of his praise. 

Phil. And has he nothing about 
him in the shape of a mistress? For, 
of a truth, I could have fancied soul 
and body living asunder sooner 
than him parted from his Glyceri- 
ums and Timandras. 

Meg. At first, indeed, he had 
something of this sort beside him. 
From every other weakness he 
severed himself, as I have told you, 
the next hour; from this not till the 
next morni Since then he looks 
upon the naked dances of our vir- 
gins with as much indifference as if 

e had never——but see, see there! 
there comes himself! 

Phil. Who? What? Where t— 
Art thou jesting with me? Who can 
that be ? 

Meg. So I thought! Didst su 
pose I wus telling thee fables? ’Tis 
Alcibiades ! 

Phil. He in that dress! Righteous 
gods, were ye haply creating a cha- 
meleon in the hour of his birth, and 
by mistake did ye inclose its spirit 
in a human frame? 

Meg. Very possibly! But I leave 
you. The hour of exercise a 

roaches; and my presence might 
impede your conversation. [E-zrité. 
Enter ALcrBiapEs. 

Phil. (Going to meet him). The 
gods be thanked! Do I find thee 
again at last, noble Alcibiades? How 
long, how anxiously, how widely 
have I sought thee! Knowest thou 
me yet? Me, thy old Corinthian host 
and friend ! 

Alc. I know ; love ; embrace thee. 
But whence? and why ? 

Phil. From Athens,whither I flew, 
soon as I heard of the jeopardy, if 


possible to save thee. It was in 
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name of my country, interceding for 


thy life. 
Alc. I thank Corinth for her will; me 


Sparta for her deed. 

Phil. ill-fated friend, what must 
thou have suffered since that day ! 
How many tears has the news of thy 
reverses cost me! 

Alc. The experience of them cost 
me none. 

Phil. Cost thee none! And yet 
thy loss was riches, country, pro- 

ts the most brilliant, due guer- 
on of heroic acts! 

Alc. (Smiling). Trifles. I preserv- 
p free om: OT life. ; 

hil. Nobly said ! estingly). 
Now, really, Alcibiades if this te 
— seriously, I wonder thou 
idst not post straight to Athens, to 


plead they own just cause. Thou 
shouldst know the temper of thy 
country. 

Alc. I do know it. 


Phil. Thou dost not trust it, 
then ? 
_ Alc. In all, except what touches 


e. 

Phil. And wherefore so ? 

Alc. Because I should have dread 
of my own mother, were she still 
alive, that in going to the ballot she 
might mistake—a black stone for a 
white one. 

Phil. And O how sage was thy 
distrust ! | was an eyewitness of the 
fury wherewith the folk of Athens 
raged against thee. The storms of 
ocean at the wildest are a calm to 
that. Methought I saw a crowd of 
maniacs who had broken their 
chains and were foaming against 
th.ir keeper. 


` 
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Alc. An apt comparison! And 
was there not one friend to speak for 


t 
Phil. Not one. Somecountenances 
seemed to wish it; no mouth dared 
it. The priestess Theano alone 
withstood the curse she was com- 
manded to pronounce.. I am a 
priestess for blessing,” she said, 
“ not for banning !” and departed. 

Alc. Noble woman! Thy recom- 
pense shall come. But the conclu- 
sion of this equitable judgment 
Was— 


ae That they sentenced thee to 
t 


death. 

Alc. I will show them that I live?! 
Before their very wall will I—But 
come into my house with me, mine 
honored friend. This morning have 
I toiled enough to be tired without 
blushing for it. 

Phil. I can believe thee. But what 
art thou last come from ? 

Alc. From the Eurotas. 

Phil. And what didst thou there ! 

Alc. Bathed. 

Phil. Thou! To-day ! In this tem- 
pestuous season ! 

Alc. (smiling.) I—to-day—in this 
tempestuous season. 

Pail. O friend, friend, what have 
they made of thee ? 

lc. Made of me! Alcibiades is 
always Alcibiades. Only, he thon 
sawest before was Alcibiades the 
Athenian ; he thou seest now is Al- 
cibiades the Spartan. 

Phil. Is't possible ! 

_ Alc. No astonishment, my friend ! 
Tarry a few days with us, and I hope 
D show thee something to exclaim 

or. 





If we mistake not, there is a good tone of laconiem hit off in that dial 
which argues a hugh bump of imitativeness in the sed ta Spartan. But 


Alcibiades still was Alcibiades. A short scene between 
soon after the latter had rejoined him, will give 
And those who like to tear off the dial-plate of 


im and Antiochus, 
— positive of this fact. 
istory, and look into its 


clock-work, will trace here another illustration of the stale truth, “ what 
t events from slender causes spring!” The ultimate fall of Athens was 


ermtned by some wooden images 


; 1t was postponed by a woman! 
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Scene VII. 
Night. A street in Sparta. ALcrsiapes (muffled up). 
Anriocuus (on the way to visi: kim ; meets him at his door). 


Ant. Is it thou! My visit wasin- Alc. People usually admit those 
— — theo. — the nee T 
. Always a au ni. She loves you, then? 
now I must. — Ale. She seve an id. 
Ant. But whither, then, dear Ai- Ani. And you love her in return $ 
cibiades ? l Undoubtedly ? 
Alc. (Smiling). Must thou know Alc. Is that so certain? 
that! Ant, is she handsome $ 
Ant. Not must, but yet our friend- Alc. Scarcely. | 
— Ant. Still young ? 
le. Certainly entitles thee to put Alc. Already well past thirty. 
the question. I am going to Timea. Ant. Agis has been, perhaps, your 
Queen $ enemy ? i 
re greek iade Aa Oy yack oth 
nt. ° what to do nt. Or you lack other rtu- 
with her? Now—at this hour of the nities? á "ERS 
night —in absence of her hus- Alc. O nro, by Hercules, not I. 
þand? Ant. Why then, in all the world, 
Alc. You know all this, and yet what takes you to Timea? 
you ask ! Alc. The wish to see among my 
— Are you sure to be admit- offspring—Kings of Sparta. 





Little birds have a remarkable aversion to the cuckoo ; and young ic 
tlewomen, who study aatural history, are aware of the reason why. They 
will allow it, therefore, to be good logic, that Agis, King of Lacedemon, 
should pretty considerably hate Alcibiades, a sojourner therein. There is 
mothing like a good hater for finding opportunities ; and his majesty said 
to himeelf—Z bide my time. 3 

The tide of events kept flowing on. The triumph of Syracuse, and 
annihilation of the great Athenian fleet and army, were quickly known all 
over — av utter ruin : Athoas — — Thrice, de ae 
assembly, Ki is spoke of sacking her next spring. It was ↄabaorv 
that, on The firt occasion and the second, Alcibi es significantly smiled ; 
on the third, he shook his head. 

To justify his doubts, he pointed towards the sea, After one great gasp 
of agony, Athens appeared to snatch the Ægis from her tutelary goa 88, 
and threw herself into the posture of a gladiator intending to die hard. 
A new fleet was launched ; a new force was levied. If her¢ributaries did 
fall off from her, she would not leave revolt unpunished. f 

Eubæa, Lesbos, hios, Erythræ prepared to begin the defection. The 
Persian satraps, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, sent messages to Sparta. 
Then arose the question, should the Peloponnesian fleets be steered for 
Chios and Ionia, er Lesbos andthe Hellespont. Thesatraps were opposed 
to one another in their wishes. Alcibiades decided the strife. 

Away went the Peloponnesian squadron for Chios. Chalcideus was to 
follow instantly with a Spartan reinforcement. But Attica had not lost the 

r of her naval arm. The Peloponnesians were beaten, and driven for 
Here was a handle for the partisans of Agis. ‘They turned a tempest 
ere was a handle for 1 : ey at 
of public wrath ala peremptory whose counsel had led to 
VOL. Eda ` . or — — 
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this disaster. Alcibiades stood firm. Let Chalcideus still sail for Chios; 
Hr would embark with him, and share the danger. 

The fleet received him with a shout, as if victory were already secure. 
Chalcideus embraced him on the deck of his own galley. Wind and sea 
obeyed him. Before it seemed possible for the ag to have weighed 
anchor, Chios beheld them riding off her port. Her cane with the ene- 
mies of Athens was immediately concluded. E lazomente, Teos 
followed the example. The Athenian admiral, Srombichides, found him- 
self forced back on Samos. Alcibiades and Sparta was the cry that swept 
the Ægean. 

And now Alcibiades, with wonted. sagacity, recollected that he had a 

and that this colleague was a man. Behold how he managed 


the old Spartan ! 


Scene VIII. 
On board the Spartan Admiral. 





ALCIBIADES. 


Alc. Chalcideus, speak from the 
. heart. Dost thou hold the ephors, 
and thy countrymen in general, to 
aad with my services hither- 
to 

M How should they be other- 


Alc. And yet all this has been but 
the prologue of a great drama. The 
true art and strength of the poet 
will be tried in the coming scenes. 

Chale. Ha! a new project ? 

Alc. Possibly. 

Chale. Propose what seems good 
to thee. I am ready. 

Ale. Noble man, thy friendship, 
thy prompt support, I have to than 
for my glory, and Sparta for her 
success. But, my friend—to take 
up again this comparison with the 
drama—one and the same actor 
should not be always on the stage. 
One grows tired of beholding only 
him, and even his comrades find the 
time, before‘their own turn arrives, 
too long. So far my part! Now, 
Chalcideus, comes the eve for thine ! 
Step forth, and be as certain of my 
cordial seconding. as thou art of the 
gratitude this warm embrace pro- 
_ Claims. (Embraces him. Cnatct- 
DEUS remains somewhat cold. 

_ _ Chale. Son of Clinias, I compre- 
nci not this address. — think 
encouragement to ? 

Ale. That hast thou bec pet 
But the time is come to win a 
tation for thyself alone; and gladly 


CHALCIDEUS. 


will I serve and aid thee to achieve 
it. 

Chale. (Half ironically). Thou! By 
the twin something rare !— 
ere Smiling) Ha! ‘There spake 

. (Smilé ! There 
the secret soul of Chalcideus, and 
my suspicion wron him not. 
Blush not, my friend! A certain 
tinge of is native to man’s 
heart—above all, to the hero’s.— 
What were the tears of Themisto- 
cles by the monument of Miltiades $ 
What those that burst from my own 
eyes? But yet you 
friend, to think me still intent u 
exclusive honors. In my trophies, 
as in my feasts, I love companions. 
The incessant tition of my ain 
name is discord to my ears. To 
convince thee of this, listen to the 
pro I have come to make thee. 

le. Make it! I hear thee ever 
gladly. 

Ale. Dost thou remember what I 
promised the ephors ł 

Chale. The revolt of Chios—the 
fall of Athens. 

Alc. The one is —— and 
the other begun. But I promised 

et a third thing, to aggravate the 
oeses of Ot Spe and — esa 
rit rta—a lea 
the Persians. Be this thy: ‘cae: 
Chalcideus! Away to Miletus, and. 
conclude it! 

Chale. To Miletus? To Miletus 

now? Art thou dreaming! Was 


.derates ! 
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not the Hellespont our 
termined on last council } 
Aic. Not, determined on—only 


pro i. 
Chale. And you withstood it not. 
Alc. Yet might have done so. 
my plan is to succeed, secrecy was 
necessary then. But, would we 
make good what I promised the 
ephors—and thou too, in thy soul— 
en must we—yet not we—must 
thou alone steer to the right hand, 
— left. 
alc. (Somewhat pettishly.) Son 
of Clinias, thy abilities in war and 
peace I honor much; thy love for 
riddles less. 

_Alc. It would be no riddle to thee 
didst thou remember by what I 
chiefly swayed the ephors to pro- 
mote our expedition. Sparta alone, 
I told them, in league with Chios, 
should make that possible which 
would have been impossible for the 
whole Peloponnesus. Sparta and 
Chios alone should stir up all Ionia ; 
should make with the Great King an 
alliance offensive and defensive—the 
first and sole alliance of its kind! 
This was iny promise; and thus I 
heated the ambition of Endius and 
his collea 

Chale. A tempting promise! But 
to keep it — 
ible now or never. 
Chake. w? Impracticable !— 
And, were all attained, would not 
pr — Peloponnesians have their 


re 
Alc. No, that they shall not—that 
they cannot have! Here their 
shipe’ crews must be landed. Put 
Chians in their room. Then up 
with thy canvass, Chalcideus ! Com- 
— the glory of Endius, our 
iend! Let Sparta — Athens 
a and Agis gnaw his lip for 
een ! 
Chalc. And the rage of our confe- 
Their envy— 
Alc. They seldom envy us in dan- 
- Moreover, trust me to convince 
them that the interest of all demands 
the hottest haste. 
Chale. Of that wilt thou persuade 
t 


them 

Alc. Will and can! I have intel- 
ligence that the fugitive Strombi- 
chides, strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment, again keeps the sea, and even 
purposes sailing for Ionia. We have 


int, as de- 
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got the start of him, but not a mo- 
ment must be lost. Behold these 
letters from sure friends in Athens; 
these invitations from Miletus. You 
will fiad yourself all right with the 


If Athenian fleet; all safe in Miletus. 


(Gives him despatches). 

Chale. (After reading fr a — mi- 
nules). All right and safe! (Looking 
earnestly at IBIADES). And the 
honor of this stroke—the fame of 
this convention—Alcibiades, is it se- 
riously thy purpose to leave both to 
me alone? 

Alc. Alone! Away with thee! I 
remain at Chios with the Peloponne- 


sians. 
Chale. (With a still more piercing 
glance). a I confess to thee I rate 
such a treaty as worth more than 
three gained battles. 
Alc. 1 too! And therefore speed ! 
cbet paces up and down in si- 
meditation 


). 

Alc. (To himself.) It works! And 
I mistake the gallant Spartan if I 
know not how ’tis PODE 

Chale. (Turning quickly round), 
No, son of Clinias, that is more ge- 
nerosity than I could hope or ask of 
thee! Man, who promisest me so 
much, promise one thing more. 

Alc. (To himself). As I expected, 
(Aloud). I promise. 

Chale. Thy pledge to it! 

Alc. ’Tis given. 

Chalc. And I adopt thy counsel! 
Sparta’s fleet shall sail for Miletus. 
But thou sail’st with us. 

Ale. No, Chalci —— 

Chale. Thou must! Thy pledge! 
(Embracing him). Nobile-minded 
Alcibiades, I blush for the glance you 
tnrew, deeper than myself, into the se- 
crets of my bosom. But never, be my 
oath thy warrant, shalt thou again 
detect there what this time thou —— 


Alc. —— ). No more apo- 
logy, my friend! Only remit to me 
my promise ! 


Chale. Never !—The conviction 
that for such affairs as this—for 
gaining hearts, outstripping enemies, 
vee friendships and alliances, a 
spirit like thine is a thousand 
more fit than my rough soldier’s 
temper—never came so home to me 
asnow. Alcibiades, let us convene 
with all despatch the other Pelo- 
ponnesian commanders ! Speak with 
thy wonted power—that is, speak to 


- 
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Alc. (Smitingy. 
much as conqueror in every : 
Chale. How ean I imagine s0? 
this strife of magnanimity thou wast 
first; and he must lose who only 
imitates. 
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persuade! And se to-morrow’s sun 
shall shine en our set sails. 
Alc. Ard you will not then allow 
me the little gratification to—— 
Chale. To do me a favor! No, 
that will Enot! beeauee I am a Spar- 
fan. 


The Peloponnesian captains—eo artfully did Aleibiades harangue them— 

d at once to his — They saw that he and Sparta would incur 

the chief danger; and they were not — enough te see that that would 
be attended with the cheet profit. With the bl of the next dawn, the 
fleet had sailed. With it sailed twenty Chian galleys, preud of the compa- 
nionship ; Miletus greeted them with arms. The Athenian feet came 
too, but came teo late, and was obliged to take up a position at the isle of 
Lade, in the offing. 

The treaty with Persia is concluded. Alcibiades proposes to Chalcideus 
to remain at Milctus, while he goes on an agitation-foue through Ionia. 
There are tidings of another victory on the Corinthian coast. oo much 
good news at onee,” said Alcibiades, on parting with his colleague, and 
exhorted him to double vigilance. 

He is scarcel e when the news of a fresh battle in the Milesian ter- 
ritory—of the defeat and death of Chaleideus—recals him. He the 
faneral-oration of the brave Spartan; and washes out the memory of his 
= in streams of Attic — But Aani Anena E pucia the dust 
only to start up again with greater vigor. ree of her ies. erected 
in the isle of — landing * Miletus—an pa tet hurried: 
on by the allies, against the warning of Alcibiades—and a great victory by 
the Athenian arms—amaze every one but Alcibiades. : 

He enters not Miletus with the vanquished, knowing that Hermocrates 
of Syracuse, with a Sicilian fleet, is hastening to join the confederates at. 
war with Athens; be and his immediate friends scatter themselves along 
the Ionian coast on the look-eut for their arrival. Alcibiades and Antiochus. | 
are ther. Their a is fortenate ; and we find ourselves with them 
at the Bpot where the Syracusan general and his chief officers have landed 
for the sake of reconnoitering. 





Sorne IX. 
The Tent of Henmocrarss. 
Avocrsrabes (goes straight up to HERMOCRATES 
Sen ef Hermon, the tidings we of Syracuse, but Nature- marked thee 


bring thee are important, but they fora leader. 
are not for ears. Herm. Much indebted for the 





Herm. What do they concern ? 

Alc. Thee—Miletus—the whole 
war. 

Herm. (Smiling). Then are they 


eertainly of and it may be 
of weight. (To his ). Taave 
ws ! (To Ancrpmpes). But how knew. 
est thou me so promptly, stranger ? 
Ale. Because net merely the wil 


| thy speedy succeur 


courtesy! Ie thy news as as- 
thy preface ? ý ag 
Alc. Not quite ; unless we are to 
eall all good that may be profitable. 
Hermocrates, I am an envoy from 
Miletus to adjure thee in the name 
of that rich and mighty eity to hasten 
to her aid. As surely as without 
e is lost, s> 
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eurely with it she is saved—and 


Herm. (Eagerly). From Miletus 
art thou? Is her state so perilous ? 
Alc. I come from thence, and her 
state is not without peril. I myself 
fought in the battle, which was al- 
ready won, when the Peloponnesian 
rido and rashness ruined all. 
rcely could our troope reach the 
ay. ; before it now is lying the 
Athenian host, threatening it with 
lunder and destruction. Son of 
ermon, I adjure thee, haste! On 
the holding out of Miletus hangs the 
fate of Ionia. Syracuse is not of 
more moment to Sicily than Miletus 
to our whole — 
Herm. Did not Alcibiades fight 
— with you! 

- Fought and conquered! The 
Peloponnesians alone snatched from 
him a victory by their flight. 

Herm. But he still lives * 
Alc. He lives. 
Herm. Then is all well with Mile- 


tus ! 

Alc. I doubt it. He entered not 
the city with the rest. 

Herm. Dost thou know him? 

Alc. eons 

Herm. (With warmth). O then, 
draw me a picture of him that shall 
be like! My whole soul burns for 
the first sight of him. By a thou- 
sand hands have I already had him 

inted ; but all the thousand dif- 
Fored widely from each other. 

Alc. That I can credit. es 

— ting is no every day 
eran ut expen not too much in 
this Alcibiades! He is but a man of 
ordinary stamp. The slight portion 
of head and heart that nature gave 
him — 


Herm. Slight portion, say’st thou 1 
Ha, so modestly, or so maliciously, 
did never one before thee of 
him. Man, thou must be either his 
enemy or himself.—Thou smilest !— 
Thou saidst a little while ago, he 
entered not Miletus with the rest! 
— This air, this glance, this tone— 
ha! by the immortals, tov art Al- 
cibiades—and I blush for my blind- 
ness (grasping his hand) that I saw it 
not before. 

Alc. I am he (embracingiim) ; and 
this embrace, I trust, thou wilt re- 
turn 


Herm. Transported with joy). Will 
Wii T ae son of Clinias, no 
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bride so ardently could strain to her 
heart the long absent darling of her 
bosom, as I do thee. Welcome! and 
O learn from this embrace, which I 
could wish to last for ever, how 
dearly thou art welcome ! 

Alc. — him to his breast with 
Jervor). eh riend, noble man ! 

Herm. O, 7 my soul’s life, that 

ong! Already, while 
my fatherland still shook before 
thee as her most terrible foe; while 
thy fame was but half-crown; while 
no reverse had tried and proved 
thee ; — wast thou the ida), 
that towe before me in unap- 
proachable grandeur. Thine elo- 
quence upon the bema ; thy fortune 
in the field; thy readiness of mind 
in every difficulty —O now, even 
now, when I besought my country 
to send succor to Jonia, the long- 
ing for thy sight, thy presence, thy 
friendship, was the most powerful 
source of my anxiety, though not the | 
revealed one. 

Alc. How shall I thank thee for all 
this praise? Reciproqal assurances 
that I long have prized thee would 
be true indeed, but far too tame. 
Better to acknowledge at once that 
thou hast been the object of my envy. 

Herm. Thine envy ! 

Alc. Yes! yes!—Tthine unap- 
pone Idol didst thou say ?— 

ortunate man ! what thou hast seen, 
I never saw :—Never a fatherland 
thanking me for its ‘deliverance : 
never a Nicias imploring me for life 
—alas! imploring in vain. 

Herm. Son of Clinias, I am guilt- 
less ef that blood. 

Alc. I know it, and rejoice in it. 
Deeply as Nicias was mine enemy, 
far more shouldst thou for thy whole 
life have been so, couldst thou have 
commanded to slay him. But 
enough of me and thee—away with 
every thing that touches ourselves 
alone! For knowing one another 
better, for converting esteem when 
we were remote into friendship now 
we are together, we shall have time 
and cause sufficient. The weal of 
whole communities is suspended on 
these instants—on these alone! Mi- 
letus is beleaguered. Suffer her to 
fall, and adieu to Ionia! 

Herm. How strong are the Athe- 
nians ? 

Alc. We can count when we have 
beaten them! Syracuse sent thee 








Ry 
forth to humble the might of Athens. 
Thou wilt seek in vain for such an- 
other opportunity. Thy approach 
is unsuspected—our last battle was 
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Chinias can sueh injustice befalB 
thee. But thy name?! 


Ak. He has told it theo already 
in so emphatically naming me his 


bloody—even the victors lost many friend. Antiochus! 


of their best troops. They ean searee 
dare to face the onset of a fresh 
enemy, and if they do, they must 


nt it. 
lerm. Bat what if fortune were 
to fail us? 

Alc. Then is nothing lost but what 

‘was lost beforehand — Ionia! The 
sacker of Miletus will not waste his 
— —— time in chasing the fleet of 

yracuso ; will—— (with changed, 
half-indignani tone)—O, Hermoera- 
tes! is it possible you exult is my 

i ip, and yet can be mistrustful 
of my words 1—that you swear to me 
affection, and yet spurn my first en- 
treaty? Is it thy serious wish to be 
my rival in renown !—on thea—fol- 
low me whither by to-morrow’s dawn 
E go—with thee or without thee. 

Herm. Even withous me? 

Alc. By my life I do! I swore to 
the Milesians to return. If I cannot 
do it at the head of a fleet or an 
army, let the first fishing-boat trans- 
port me! Fearless wilt I oppose life 
and body to the foremost peril, and 
lmow at least how zo die for a cause 
which others shun to live for. And 
thou, son of Hermon, when the 
people of Syracuse demand a reck- 
oning at thy hands—when desertiun 
of thine allies weighs heavier on 
thy conscience than ten lost bat- 
tiles—— 

Herm. Son of Chinias, enough ! 
I surrender. Be thou commander 
of my fleet—say what we shall do— 
and it is done. I will be only the 

`“ mouth through which thy wilt shall 

k. (Now first recellecting Aywrto- 

who has been ing all this 

time at some distance). But see, Al- 

ciblades, in the heat of our confer- 

_ nee I had forgetten that you came 

accompanied. Forgive me, young 
man— i 

Ant. No excuses, genera]! I have 
been long accustomed (smiling) to 
be unseen and unheard when any one 

saw and spoke for the first time to 
` @ur friend here. 

Herm. Uncommon modesty, noble 

stranger! Only beside the son of 


Herm. Ha ! thou Antioehus! Thos 
the luckiest of bird-catc hers ?° (Em- 
bracing him). By the incommuni- 
cable mysteries of Ceres! by the 
virgin fountain of Nig ade — 
my leadership wou wn to 
become mck a follower: á 


swear 


change you wi yourself would 
be that of Diomede and. Glaucus. 
Herm. Ay, on the side of Dio- 
mede! He gave brazem arms, and 
got golden ones. Antiochus—Antio- 
chus—firm and ti i is 
thy right, yet some degree of rivalry 
thou must allow me; some——but, 
son of Clinias,1 mark the impatience 
of thy luok, and understand it. Ex- 
cuse me a few moments, and my 
captains shall be assembled in coun- 
cil. Show us, then, plan and means 
to attack the Athenians with advan- 
tage, and if we steer not for Miletus 
two hours afterwards, the fault will 
not be mine. (Exit). 
Alc. And mine still less! Have F 
ined over the head, and shall I 
r resistance from the members f 
But why so deep in thought, Antio- 
chus? : 


Ant. In thought and in care. 

Ale. And wherefore t 

Ant. Heardst thou net what said 
Hermocrates before departing; He 
would strive with me for first 
place in thy friendship. 

Alc. Strive and be ed! 

Ant. How much J apprehend the 
contrary ! His deserte—— 

Alc. Are great. A man of bold, 

lant, determined spirit ! But were 

e ail this in double grade, my man 
he could not altogether be. 

Ant. How so? 

Ale. Certain merits should not be 
too close to one in order to continue 
bearable. Besides, I have twice al- 
ready marked in this Hermocrates 
what does not lessen my esteem for 
him, bd will make my 
more difficult to gain. er 

Ant. Twice displeased with hsm 
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who so warmly praised thee—so 
entirely complied with thy de- 
mands 1 


Ale. Entirely, true—but slowly 
enough! Did he not suffer my 
rayer to come to threatening ? Plia- 
ility enoagh for a statesman and a 
general, but too much stubbornness 
or the man who would be my bosom 
friend. Even his praise——I don’t 
deny him candor, but still less a spice 


of envy. 

Aa Word-splitter, whence gath- 
erist thou this? 

Ale. From none of his words, only 
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from his looks. More than one me- 
thought I could detect him measur- 
ing his form with mine, and then 
would a passing blush just tinge his 
pale complexion. The very tone in 
which he said that I had n his 
idol——-My hand upon it, dear An- 
tiochus, Hermocrates supplants thee 
not. And thy artless solicitude—— 
a thousand tricks, didst thou need 
them, could not have so warmly 
recommended thee. (Embracing 
him). But now, away after Hermo- 
crates! We can talk of other things 
when Miletus is secure. 


Miletus was secured. At the mere rumor of her deliverer’s approach, 
back to Samos fled the baffled Athenians. All Jonia was sefe. The whole 


was the work of Alcibiades. 


As bitterly as ever that pinchbeck Dr. Johnson, Samuel Parr, presumed 
to persecute with tongue the modern Adechristians, have we always felt 
it our duty to punish with pen the ancient Spartans. Of their desert and 
our equity here follows ample evidence. Led by the counsels of Agis, 
what was the reward of these incalculable services they planned for the 
son of Clinias? We will furnish the poranne as concerted with Astyo- 

ce 


chus, at that time commanding the 


emonian fleet :—“ A banquet to 


be given on board his galley—Alcibiades to be invited—amid the tumult 
of festivity to be stabbed as if in a drunken brawl—or jostled into the sea 
as if by accident—or seized, chained, and sent to the custody of Agis.” 


‘Pass then to 


Scene X. 
In was on the evening before the appointed day. Alcibiades had pre- 
erm 


—— & sumptuous entertainment. Astyochus, 


ocrates, and all the 


partan, Peloponnesian, and Asian captains were his guests. 


AvorptaDes (while his company are rising from table.) 


Will ye break up so soon, my 
friends l = 


Ast. So late shouldst though say. 

For this time thy table has been no 
an one. i 

Alc. O yes! only I remembered 

that Miletus was the place of meet- 


ing. 
y Sierm. No finding thee without an 


answer ready! T 

cusans as somewhat liquorish : 
‘but thou — shoulda thou come 
amongst dst teach us tem- 


speak of us 






perance'one‘day and luxury the 
‘ next. 


An Ionian. Forty years have I 


lived in Miletus. But so jovial a 
night as this I never saw. 

Alc. Ye make me blush—the pe- 
nalty of my poor entertainment. 
But another time—— 

Ast. Nay, after feasting comes 
fasting : some comfort for me, son 
of Clinias, if my table match not a 
fourth of thine. ’Tis understood 
that ye are all my guests to-mor- 
row ? 

Ali. ’Tis understood. 

Ast. I hold not him my friend 
who stays away on any pretext 
whatever. 

Alc. (Offering his hand. Calt me 
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no longer Sparta’s friend if I fail 


ee. 

Ast. Adieu then, brave comrades! 
Adieu, till our next meeting ! 

All. Adicu! Our thanks for thy 
magnificence! Adieu! (Retiring). 

lc. (Softly lo ANtiocHus). Friend! 
you will remain? ' 

Ant. With pleasure; as you 
please. 

Alc. (Drawing aside HERMOCRATES, 
who approaches to take leave). And 
thou, too, son of Hermon, thou too 
— if I may ask so much—be one of 
the last to go; and then slip back to 
me, unobserved if possible! F have 
things of weight to speak of, that 

not for to-morrow’s dawn. 
erm. At thy service ! 

Alc. Unobserved of the rest! Dost 
understand ? 

Herm. Perfectly! I will even 
dismiss my slaves. Only give or- 
ders to thine to admit me. (Goes 
out with the other guesis. ANTIOCHUS. 
alone stays behind. ALCIBIADES paces 
up and down the chamber in the deepest 


ht). 

Ani. D of Clinias, why so sud- 
denly transported from the gaiety 
of a banquet to the reveries of a 
dreamer? You seem to me much 
disturbed. 

Ak. O no! merely reflecting. 

Ant. And on what? | 

Alc. (Falling upon his neck). Be un- 
dismayed ! Nothing shall be worse, 
and much, peradventure, better. 

Ani. (Amazed). Is this intoxication, 


ite. At least we part not; or, if 
at all, only fora day! Shall it not 
2 


pri By the gods, what ails thee? 
what wouldst thou have? 

Alc. (Recoveri 
art right. I spoke like a dreamer. But 

tience till Hermocrates returns, 
and all shall be clear to thee. There 
are things one names too often when 
one names them once. 

Ant. You strain my curiosity to 
bursting. But I will wait. (Arcr 
BIADES again paces pe and down. 
MOCRATES comes back.) 

Herm. Here I am onee more, son 


of Clinias! Have I made haste 
—— enough ! 
, Enoug f 
Herm. Say, then, what seekest 
thou? 


Alc, To give thee a proof how 
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much I honor thee above all other 
Greeks; with what confidence I 
Gtapoval (Grasping: his hand) 
Know, He a eai at the board 
of Astyochus to-morrow Alcibiades 
& not. 
erm. And why not ? 

Alc. & guest he likes net awaits 
him there—death or chains. 

Herm. and Ant.( Both at once). Ha! 
How! (Pause of astonishment.) 

Herm. Is't possible that treach- 


ery—— 

"ie. Yes, treachery, blacker than 
midnight! Ingratitude more hide- 
ous than the pit of hell! Sparta, 
owes to i to me eae ane 
and victory, an tness; Sparta, 
for which I have a thowend times 
ventured my life—Sparta has base- 
ly offered me a victim to ‘mine 
enemies. The blood-thirstiness of 
Agis, who everywhere (biteriy 
laughing), in his very bed, fears to 
be eclipsed: by me, has passed a sen- 
tence on me as cowardly as mur- 
derous. My blood he longs for, and 
they—the sage fathers of the coun- 
eil—have made him welcome to it ! 
In the sight of a eity rescued by my 
skill and valor—in the sight of a 
host that knows and loves my ar- 
dor—these dastards have not heart 
enough to lay on me their assassin- 
hands—still leas to drag me before 
an unbribed tribunal. But over the 
bowl of revelry, in the lap of a si- 
mulated amity, to fall upon me—O 
that seems nobly done to these mis- 
erable caitiffs, whom oath nor faith 
ean bind. For this they commis- 
sioned their Astyochus—and this 
the hero-deed, he thinks to do to- 
morrow ! 

Herm. By heavens, they shall find 
themselves mistaken ! Canst thou 
demonstrate to me, Alcibiades, that 
all this is not bare eonjecture, but 
certain truth ? 

Alc. Well were for — 

city were many things as easily 
— Bead this paper ! 


Herr- Thou knowest the hand of Endius ? 


Herm. As my own! (Reads) “ As- 
tyochus comes; murder in his 
ired thy death. 


train ! is requ 
Save thys !” Infamous! infa- 
letters to the 


urpose I can show thee ! 


But even this one of iteelf—and the 
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secret warnings of a noble Corin- 
thian—and of a Helot, who contrived 
to reach me from the galley of As- 
tyochue—have convinced me what 
awaits me at to-morrow’s meal. And 
therefore, O Hermocrates, noblest 
of all Syracusans, I adjure thee— 
thou wast ever my fri 

Herm. Was—and will ever be! 
Demand what thou wilt ; covert aid 
—quick preventio rupture ! 
I am prepared for all. Be thou the 
breeze ; behold in me the sail, ready 
to swell as thou shalt influence. 
Through me did Syracuse make 
l e with Sparta ; but my count 

tbank me now for tearing wach 
a bond asunder. 

Alc. No, son of Hermon, I ask 
not that. Friendship and indigna- 
tion transport thee beyond the 
bonnds of duty; but to me those 

nds are sacred. Hermocrates 
the individual might join with Alci- 
biades against Agis and Sparta ; but 
Hermocrates the general can venture 
no such step without assent of Sy- 
yacuse. And far from me be 
—— that, on account of Agis, I 
should annihilate this compact— 
endanger Miletus, Ionia, the total 
fortunes of the war! The son of 
Clinias will know how to attain— 
without shattering his own work—a 
roof for his h and a free field 
for his renown. 

Herm. How much do I revere thee ! 
And yet, shouldst thou reject my of- 
fers, what wilt thou do! wherein can 
I serve thee? 

Alc. What will Ido? Flee to Tis- 


— of all barbarians ! 

Alc. Never was he such to me; 
and besides, he shows his weak side 
too openly to have it long unturned 
to profit, or himself unmastered. His 
quarrel with Sparta, and yet his ha- 
tred to Athens, make him the single 
arbiter that can resemble me in my 
mood, or aid me in projects. For so 
‘wayward is my destiny, that even 
my deadliest foes, most deadly foes 
are also mine; that of two states, 
at war with one another, I have been 
to both an idol, and am now to both 
an abhorrence; that I have raised 
both to their highest pinnacle of 
glory, and now must fly from 

as from a grave! O, Hermocrates, 
cursed be the man who to concerns 
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of state—(with quickly altered tone, and 
calmer aspect)—and yet what would 
Ihave? Did L for a moment, for 
Axcisiapes? Did I forget at 
thoughts of this kind do nothing but 
waste time and deaden resolution ? 
(With decision.) To Tissaphernes be 
a Ro t! Let him greet me as he 
will! For myself I tremble not ; but 
alas! for thee (turning to ANTIOCHUS) 
friend of my soul! my other self! 

Ant. For me? 

Alc. My misfortune banished thee 
from Athens; my friendship now 
will kindle against thee thc of 
Lacedemon. On thee the fury of 
Astyochus at my will fall. 
Gladly would I take thee with me. 
But what can I promise thee? I 
whose best hope is to surrender my- 
self to the caprice of a barbarian ! 
To thee, then, O Hermocrates, I 
make my prayer! Be thou an Alci- 
biades to my friend! Protect him! 
Prize him! Watch over him as the 
apple of thine eye! On board thy 
ships he will be safe; safe, until I 
can proffer him the choice to follow 
me or not.—Wilt thou do this ? 

Herm. That thou shouldst ask 
me! Believe me, I feel all the honor 
of this confidence. 

Alc. Ay, honor! Did I with the 
right hand present to thee Ionia, 
with all her cities, tribes, and trea- 
sures, to guard as mine own domain ; 
and with the left Antiochus, I should 
implore thee—be most careful for the 
left, Hermocrates! (Turning to Ax- 
Tiocuts). And now, my friend—— 

Ant. So far have I suffered thee to 
go, O son of Clinias, that I might 
survey the whole compass of thy 
friendship. But I can be still no 
longer—and O, even to that limitlees 
friendship there is wanting some- 
thing that closest knits the souls of 
men! Thou wouldst flee, and leave 
me behind? Tremblest not tor thy 
life; and deemest I could tremble for 
mine 1—No, my friend, not to Tissa- 

hernes alone—to the wildest of 
ythian hordes—to those dark 
realms where everlasting night shuts 
out the beams of day—wherever 
soul can wait on soul—lead on, I 
follow thee. 

Alc. 1 do believe it: but hear me, 
Antiochus-—— 

Ant. No, I will not hear thee! No 
conditions to fetter friendship’s li- 
berty! Enough, son of Clinias, I 
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follow thee! I swenr it by both 
our lives; by the lesser mysteries 
and the greater! By my head and 
by this helmet; by every happiness 
that perchance may yet await us in 
coming times! 

Alc. Thou hast sworn an oath with 
all thy soul; but—— 

Ant. And with all my soul will I 
Keep it. O, Alcibiades, believe not 
I bave e’er forgot the dust and mise- 
ry from which thy love first drew 
me; that all the benefits which 
iE (L his hand mouth): 

.(Laying his kis . 
© hush, hush with tbe catalogue ! I 
see thou art too strong for me. Fol- 
low, then, thou shalt; since such is 
a resolve. R ——— 
erm. Gods, a cious ! 
thank ye for this ieee And 
how much more would I thank ye, 
were I a private Syracusan and no 
neral !—O then, then, were I a third 
in this alliance ; though the ends of 
earth were to be sole limit of our 
flight. Once more, son of Clinias, 
I adjure thee think what thou art 
doing! Think what I offer thee! 
Mine are the hearts of the Syracu- 
sans; thine those of the Milesians 
and confederates. What could the 
few ships of Sparta do against such 
union? Tear, then, in open day, the 
specious mask from this Astyochus, 
and how will all abhor the naked 
eatures ! 

Ale. Very probably: but what 
more likely, tvo, than that the fleet 
of Athens, falling on such distracted 
enemies, should crush them? That 
the curses of posterity, the scorn of: 
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present times——No, Hermocrates ! 
thy zeal for me rts me. 
the soli 


transpo But 
thought, that I might 
peril thy life with Syracuse, involve 


thy fortunes in my doubtful destiny, 
is strong enough to keep me to my 
p oe — men ! 

e night is waning; an 
day must find us far from Miletus 
on our flying steeds. (Embraciag 
him.) Take the kiss of parting! 

erm. O when—when the kiss of 
reunion ? 

Alc. Haply soon! And yet, haply, 
never ! is even possible that we, 
who now embrace so warmly, may 
first meet again at the head of oppo- 
sing hosts—war our wish—and death 


our salutation. 
Herm. Cruel! And canst thou 
think that now? 


Alc. There is a solace for the 
thought! Him should I infinitel 
prize as enemy, whom I have i 
nitely loved as friend. Come, then 
—exchange we 1ings and swords t 
Son of Hermon, forget me not! 

Herm. Never ! never ! thou leavest 
behind a partisan in me, who with 
loud and honest voice—— 

Alc. Enough ! enough ! More than 
words could reach, thy look already 
utters. Ye, too, embrace and part! 
(HermocraTes and ANTIOCHUS em- 
brace). Farewell! Wherever we en- 
counter thee again, at Miletus, pir 
cuse, or Athens; on the battle-field, 
or in the arms of peace or joy, be 


blessings on thy head. 
All three. Farewell! farewell! 
[ They separata. 
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EVILS OF THE STATE OF IRELAND.* 


We claim credit to ourselves for 
the most ardent and anxious desire 
‘to see justice really done to Ireland, 
and we hold no maa to be a true 
Conservative who does not 
this feeling. For the true Conser- 
vative is prona of tħe social and 
moral condition of his country, not 
jess than of her utation in 
arts and arms ;—he loves “ England, 
with all her faults,” because he be- 
lieves that, notwithstanding these, 
there is more pure religion, more 
virtuous feeling, more regulated 

» More manly exertion, and 
more rational enjoyment, in this 
country than in anyother. And be- 
Kieving all this, it must be to him.a 
perpetual source of sorrow and hu- 
miliation, that so fair a portion of his 
king’s dominions, so noble a coun- 
try, and so brave and generous a 
people, should still present from age 
to age, under different sovereigns, 
under various laws, under the admi- 
nistration of all ies in the state, 
a remnant of barbarism, disgraceful 
to the British Legislature, and a 
scene of human suffering, such as 
“nations not so blest as we,” may 
well thank Providence that they 
have never witnessed. 

That much vice, misery, and des- 
titution must exist in every lar 
community, and particularly in the 
large towns of every community 
where the state of society is com- 
plex, if not a necessity of human 
nature, is at least a consequence of 
euch a state of society, so general 
and permanent, that we should only 
abuse the reason which Heaven has 
given us, if we were to look for their 

isappearance from the earth. All 
that the philanthropist can reasen- 
ual ap- 
proximation to a state of things, in 
which the sufferings resulting from 
vice, or from destitution, may be so 
far reduced in amount, that what re- 
mains may be fairly regarded as the 
natural consequencrs of the sins or 
errors of the sufferers themselves, 
and may be steadily and permanent- 
ly alleviated by the feeling of huma- 


nity, and by the sense of duty, of 
their more prudent and mor fortu- 
nate fellow citizens. But when we 
see a whole nation “steeped in pov- 


partake erty” for ages together,—among 


whom the physical sufferings from 
cold and hunger are so great and so 

neral as to shorten by many years 
the average duration of human lifo 


when we see an ultural popula- 
tion of several millions permanently 
reduced to the verge of beggary, 


ignorant of the comforts which are 
enjoyed in abundance by their equals 
in rank in other countries under the 


same legislation—when we find 


them in consequence discontented, 
turbulent, and careless of the lives 
of all around them—and when we 
see that a long course beneficent 
and even (parhcularly as regards 
taxation) indulgent legislation, is al- 
together ineffectual in correcting 
these evils, we must perceive that 
there is something here greatly be- 
yond that amount of misery which is 
the ordinary lot of humanity ; and 
‘unless the causes of this extraordi- 
— ‘poverty and wreſchedness can 
be detected, and adequate remedies 
-applied, this condition of our sister 
country will be, and deservedly be, 
a blot on the name, and a curse on 
the councils of England, throughout 
all that remains of her national ex- 
istence. | 
Impressed as we are with these 
‘feelings, we would earnestly request 
the attention of our readers to the 
facts and reasonings contained in 
the pamphlet which is now before 
us, and totheir confirmation of the 
opinions which we have already re- 
tedly and earnestly expressed. 
ts claims on their uliar re. 
gard are shortly and modestly stated 
y the author as follows :— 


“í Having held the office of secretary te 
the Poor Law Inquiry in England and 
Wales, which led to the amendment of the 
laws in 1834, and subsequently that of sec- 
retary tothe Poor Inquiry Commission in 
Ireland, I have had peculiar opportunities 
of contrasting a state of society in which 
the most extensive public provision for the 
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destitate has long been established, with 
one in which there is as little*public provi- 
sion as ” (he sbould have asid less than) “in 
apy country in Europe. No other u 
has enjoyed equal upportunities, Er no 
other person was en on both inqui- 
ries. It becomes, therefore, my duty as a 
— servant, to lay the know whi 
vorable circumstances have enabied me 
to acquire before the country, in order that 
it may come to a correct judgment respect- 
the inquiry 


ing the important gubject nq 
shout which 1 was appointed to assist” — 


Qur anthor states in a few -words 
the contrast which the cendition of 
Dngiand sad of Ireland presenta, and 


then in review, and, we think, 
satisfactorily disposes of, most of the 


“In Ireland,” says he, “famine is al- 
most of annual recurrence ; crime is fright- 
both from its atrocity and extent; 
agriculture in the rudest satoi manufac- 
tures scarcely in existence; and the coun- 
with hordes of wandenng 
mendicants. In England famine is now 
only matter of history ; crime less perhaps 
than in any other country; agriculture in 
che highest perfection; and manufactures, 
both in extent and in aro un- 
— Yer the 
aoil superior to that of England, and the 


try overrun 


majority of the population, and the com- 
palsory payments. toa Church, to the te- 
„nets of w 


producing such a atate of society. A very 


the State 
Irelaad, both as to political disqualification, 
and as to forcible payments in — 
the ministers of that Church. et the 
Dissenters of Kogani throve and were 
peaceable, whilst the Catholics of Ireland 
were wretched and turbulent, Dis- 
sonters of England long paid tithes and 
church dues without a murmur, whilst the 
Catholics of Ireland were eonstantly in 
rebellion.” 

“On the other hand, the wretchedness 
of Ireland is attributed to the influence of 

$ 


the prevailing faith. s 
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In the north of Scotland, however, the 
people of which are Protestant, a nae 
is exw roximating to 

in lend, whilst The ‘Catholic oe santry 
of Prussia, of France, and of i 


aro 
equal in cordition to those of the Protest- 
ant countries in the North of Eu 


ch Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Veneta 


States, have each held a higher position in 
poner in wealth, and in commerce, 

atholig, than any of the Protestant coan- 
tries of Europe, excepting Holland and 
England.” 


It might have been added, that an- 
other cause, to which some are wil- 
ling to ascribe all the miseries of 
Ireland, although a cruel aggravation 
is quite —— an explanation 
—Vviz. Agita on. We have had agi- 
tation in England, but it has seldom 
affected the ——— population, 
and never will du so, we believe, in 
any country where some real grier- 
ance does not exist. But when has 
it lasted for centuries in England, 
or reduced our millions to the brink 
of starvation } 


The non residence of a large number of 
she proprietors has a'so been stated to be the 
cause of the present condition of Ireland. 
It will, however, be geen, on reference to 
the subject of ‘Landlord and Tenant in 
the Appendix F. to the Report of the Irish 
Poor Commissioners, that the On 
the estates of absentees are yma 
pone condition than nee on the estates 
of resident proprietors. ny properties in 
England are rarely visited by those to 
whom they helong; the proprietors of 
others chiefly reside in France or Italy; 
and on same estates there is not even a 
residence. Yet I never heard it remarked 
that the absence of the proprietor was an 
evil, and I do not believe that the people 
care whether he is present or absent. 

‘The State of Belgium is a remarkable 
refutation of two theories relative to Ire- 
land. The population of that country is 
Carnol and t ee much subdivid- 

, yet the people are prosperous. or- 
derly—the cultvation of the land is of the 
highest description, and manufactures 
flounsh.” 


The leading position which our 
author adraia to illustrate is 
announced in these words :— 


“From the investigation which I was 
enabled to makein the four years during 
which I was engaged upon the two 10- 
quires, I am convinced that the advan- 
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tages of a public provision for the desti- 
tute able-bodied tly preponderas over 
the evils; and that to the absence of the 
poor Jaws in Ireland, and to the exist- 
ence of them in England, the present dif- 

ce between these countries, both for 
centuries under the same Government, and 
with nearly the same laws, is mainly attri- 
butable. With poor laws the people of 
England bave become the most comfort- 
able, whilst without them, the people of 
in and have remained the most wretched 

community in Europe. 

“Al h I do not consider it,” he 
adda, “to be a conclusive argument in 
favor of a public provision for the destitute, 
that in the most us countries 
of Europo and America, an extensive 
provision has long existed ; still I do think 
the fact perfectly refutes the assertion, 
that poor laws are destructive to the 
wealth and morals of society. In E 


i Turkey, there ie not any.* Again, the 
United States of North Ametica have poor 
jaws, but — of South America 

ave not. oreign Communication 
pocis F., ‘Poor Law Inquiry in hog. 
and.’ ”’)— Introduction p. 4. 


We do not think it necessary, in 


order to established the wisdom a 
policy of introducin;; poor laws into 
nd, to go the e length of 


our author in regarding their absence 
as the primary cause of all the evils 
of her condition. We admit the 
operation of many and various 
Causes, erg ig we are firmly con- 
vinced tha has been one of the 


this, that the obvious and only 
effectual mode of meeting the ex- 
treme and long continued destitution 
of the Irish poor, by a system of poor 
laws, is not open to the objection 
which has been constantly urged 
against it by the economists, that it 
must ultimately aggravate the evil 
which it professes to relieve; and 
limitiog our ition in this man- 


wealth and beneficence of the 
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in its favor. We do not say, that the 
comfort and prosperity of England 
have been owing merely to her poor 
laws; but we do say, that if poor 
laws had necessarily carried along 
with them the evils which have been 
so confidently ascribed to them, that 
comfort and prosperity, after two 
centuries and a halt of experience of 
r laws, could not have existed. 
e do not say that it is merely the 
want of poor rates which has caused 
the redundancy and wretchedness 
of the population of Ireland, but we 
do say, that if the propon of desti- 
tution, which has n representeå 
as the only natural limit to the mul- 
tiplication of our species, had pos- 
sessed the — a preventive 
check, which has been so confident- 
ly ascribed to it,—that redundancy 
and wretchedness could not have 
existed 


Mr. Malthus and the economists 
tell us that the natural tendency of 
the human species is to increase and 


multiply in a trical progres- 
sions w ile the food of man, in any 
given country, can only be made to 
Increase in an arithmetical progres- 
sion ; that therefore in shirt coun 
try which has been long inhabited, 
the population must necessarily | 
press on the means of subsistence ; 
that it is prevented from increasin 
beyond these means, only by the pos- 
itive checks of vice and misery, and 
by the preventive check of moral re. 
straint; that the object 'of a wise 
legislature must be to encourage 
the preventive check as much as 
sible, in order that the positive 
checksmay come as little as possible 
into operation; that a system of 
poni laws, by assuring every indivi- 
ual in a community of subsistence, 
whatever may be his conduct, inter. 
feres with the preventive che of 
moral restraint; that no prucential 
motives can be expected to operate 
to prevent early marri in a coun- 
try where such security for existence, 
indopendently of prudent conduct, 
is provided by law ; that poor laws, 
therefore, necessarily operate as a 





* He should have stated that in the Catholic countries in the south of gt eter 
Church have been in a great degree a substitute, al 
northern countries. 


a very ubjectionable one, or poor laws of the more 
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: bounty on population; that ther 


operation extends more and more 
throughout the population where- 
ever they are introduced, and ulti» 
mately generates more pauperism 
than it relieves; whereas, when no 
such provision exists, — maa 
must see clearly before him the con- 


` sequence of rearing a family without 


having secured for them the means 
of existence ; ana the moral restraint 
consequent on this prospect, parti 
larly if aided by general — 
and by Spera instruction on this 
point, will restrain the pee 
within the proper limits. This we 
take to be a fair summary of the main 
argument which has been urged 
apaina poor laws since the time of 
althus. It isadded that the mone 
thus spent on the poor, and whic 
yields no return, ia so much sub- 
tracted from the capital which 
would otherwise “fructify in the 
pockets of the people,” and be ap- 
plied tothe support of the productive 
industry of the country, to the in- 
crease of its wealth, and thereby ul- 
timately to the support of a greater 
population. 
ow the to which we 
apply the contrast of the condition 
of England, with her poor rates 
of 250 years’ duration, and Ireland, 
where the poor are left to them. 
aclves, or to the voluntary principle 
of charity, is, in the first instance, 
merry to prove thet there must be 
something wrong in this deduction. 
We are told that — of Eng- 
land have been cursed for 260 years 
with a pernicious bounty on their 
population, which is actually, at this 
moment, la piae devorante, the bane 
f her social condition, and that Ire- 
d has been blessed for a much 
fonger time, with an exemption from 
this evil. But at the end of this time 
we find that the population of Eng- 
Jand has kept strictly within her pro» 
per limits; while that of Ireland has 
ao completely outrun them, tbat not 
poly are famines in Ireland “ of near- 
y periodical recurrence,” and the 
livesof the people habitually ahortea- 
“population has paupertsod both 
er on i 
land and Seotland besides ex- 
tending to America. For we pre- 
sume it will not be denied, that the 
whole pressure of the population ia 
the sh islands on the means of 
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subsistence comes from Ireland ; and 
that if we could weed out of the 
reat towns in England and Scot- 
and all the adult Irish wko have 
settled there, even within the last 
twenty years, there would be fulf 
employment for all the natives of 
those countries, and no signs of that 
redundant population which we are 
told is the necessary result of the 
laws which have been in operation 
there for more tban two centuries. 
Now, when we find that an expe- 
riment, tried for centuries, and upon 
millions, has given results directly 
the reverse of what the theory de- 
mands, it is surely reasonable and 
paneer to infer that there must 
something wrong in the theory. 
We may be told, indeed, that the 
condition, of the Enpi and of the 
Irish people is so different, that it is 
unfair to institute a comparison be- 
tween them. But the present ques- 
tion relates to laws of nature, said 
to operate generally throughout 


icable to 
all countries—to the influence of mo- 
tives, which, as Malthus says, are “ in- 
telligible to the humblest ae. 
We should wish to understand dis- 
— from the economists, if the 
poor laws are necessarily a bounty 
on population, how it has come 
about that the population of Eng- 
land within the last 250 years un. 
der their operation, has not become 
Ragland dk Why are the eities of 
ependent on a continual 
immigration of Irish for any signs of 
that redundancy of which we are 
told they have so prolific a source 
within themselves? lt will be said, 
that other circumstances in the con- 
dition of English society have coun- 
teracted the injurious operation of 
the poor laws, and prevented them 
from producing that effect on the 
pulation which would otherwise 
ve Been seen. But if they have 
not bees in practice a bounty on the 
ation, what harm have they 
3 —— can —— be that con- 
suming evil in Engtish society which 
they have been so assiduoualy repre- 
sented ? 

We should wish, likewise, to un- 
derstand from the econo- 
mista what is the security against 
excessive population, which, as 
they say, = and counter- 
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acted by laws, and what 
hinders its operation in Ireland ? 

It is plain that no Irishman can be 
at a loss for examples, pointing out 
more clearly than precept, the mi- 
sory of families whose parents have 
married without the certainty of the 
means of subsistence. Yet expe- 
rience shows that the continual 
sight of this misery is no moral re- 
straint bhim. kt may be said, 
that the irish are a rude and barba- 
rous people; but is it meant that 
they are so rude and barbarous as 
not to be bound by the laws of na- 
ture? Or, is it meant that the law of 
moral restraint, consequent on the 
prospect of misery, is one which ap- 

lies only to educated man; and that, 

y teaching the Irish to read and 
write, and cast accounts, we shall 
enable them to understand that their 
children have misery and starvation 
to encounter? ff this be the ex 
tation, the experience of England 
‘and Ireland is enough to show that 
it will infaHlibly be disappointed : 
for nothing is more certain than that 
many of the Irish who overflow all 
ithe neighboring countries, are bet- 
ter educated than many of the sta- 
tionary English are, or very lately 
were, ‘whose numbers do not, be- 
come redundant. If it be’ said, that 
it is the Catholic religion which 
makes the continual experience and 
prospect of misery ineffectual as a 
moral restraint upon the Irish 
people, the answer is, that there are 
many Protestanis among the lower 
irish equally improvident as the 
Catholics; and again, that in Del- 
gium and many r countries, the 
population, although Catholic, is re- 
strained within rcasoeable bounds. 
The truth we believe to be, that it 
is not education but civilization, or 
the growth of artificiul wants, which 
naturally spring up ia an advanced 
siage of society, which makes the 
distant prospect of misery sufficicnt 
to act as a moral restraint on 
lation; and we very much doubt 
whether such eivilization can be 
maintained, in any long inhabited 
country, without the support of a 
legal provision for the destitute. 

e balieve that the rigid doctrine 
of Mr. Malthus and the economists, 
as sated above, is pretty extensively 
distrusted; but we have never seen 
what has seemed to us a precise and 
satisfactory statement of the fallacy 
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contained in thesimple and plausible 
process of reasoning which we have 
abstracted from the work of Mal- 
thus, and we must therefore tres- 
pass somewhat further on the pa- 
tience of our readers, in order to ex- 
plain our view of the subject. 

All the first part of the reasoning 
(p. 3) of Malthus we believe to be 
perfectly sound and irrefragable; 
and for the satisfactory illustrations 
which he has given of the natural 
tendency of population to outstrip 
the means of subsisten its ra- 
pid progress in new and improving 
countries—of the checks imposed on 
it by the gradually increasing diffe 
culty of procuring subsistence as 
seciety advances,—uand of the latent 
power in all long inhabited coun- 
tries which repairs the injury done 
by any cause of unusual mortality, 
—we think he deserves immortal ho- 
nor. We entirely acquiesce in the 
statement, that all the checks which 
nature has provided for the exces- 
sive growth of population are redu- 
cible to the three heads of Vice, 
Misery, and Moral Restraint; and 
that any mode ef relieving indigence 
which wenkens the preventive check 
of moral restraint among the poor, 
will necessarily bring them under 
the operation of the positive checks 
of vice and misery, and ultimatel 
injure instead ef alleviating their 
eendition. But before making any 

ractical application of these truths, 
It is farther necessary to ascertain 
{not by speculation in the closet, 
Lut by actual observation of human 
life) under what conditions each of 
these checks will most surely ope- 
rate. Now this inquiry he has 
either neglected, or misapprehended 
its results; and when he farther as- 
seris, that the necessary effect of a 
public provision for the poor is to 
weaken the principle of moral re- 
straint, we maintain with equal con- 
fidence, not only that he goes wrong, 
but that his opinion is the very re- 
verse of the truth. 

The idea, that all regular systema- 
tic relief given to the poor only en- 
courages improvidence, fosters po- 
pulation, and ultimately increases 
poverty, is so plausible ; it is appa- 
rently so often supported by indi- 
vidual cases of pro igacy and im- 

ure; it is so well adapted to 
flatter the pride of science in some, 
and to sanction the dictates of sel- 
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fishness or of nvarice in many, that 
we cannot be surprised at the hold 
which it has taken of the public 
mind, We all know that men of the 
highest talent and the most undoubt- 
ed benevolence have denounced all 
public provision of the poor as the 
yreatest curse that can be inflicted 
` on a country, and have declared that 
medical charities only are admis- 
sible in a wisely regulated state— 
that it is wise and right to furnish 
the sick poor with medicines and 
medical attendance, but tbat to sup- 
ply them with comforts by which 
their sickness may be prevented, or 
to succour them when they are per- 
manently disabled by age, or injury, 
or previous disease—or to take any 
charge of their children when they 
die—is an unwarrantable interfe- 
rence with the provisions of nature 
for checking excessive population. 
The tone of such speculative reason. 
ers is easily taken up by men of the 
world ; and those persons who busy 
themselves in the service of the poor 
are accordingly very often regarded 
us well-meaning but weak-minded 
men, who do not understand the 
principle of population, and are not 
aware that the sufferings of onc part 
of the community are the means ap- 
printed by nature for repressing the 
multiplication of the rest. And as 
we are told that many sav can- 
not be made to unders‘an! that any 
men can be brave, who feel com- 
passion for the sufferings of their 
enemies, so we find it pretty gene- 
rally doubted by such reasoners in 
our own country, whether any men 
can have strong heads, who suffer 
their hearts t> be touched by the 
sight of want and misery. 

e have formerly observed, that if 
the argument of Malthus and the 
economists ngainst poor laws proves 
any thing, it proves too much. If, 
pocr laws are injurious because they 
remove the restraint on population 
which results from the prospect of 
starvation, what must be the effect 
of pe charity, which may be, 
and is, anticipated asa resource in 
case of need, in like manner asa 
poor’s rate? This question is an- 
swered by Malthus himself. After 
inveighing against poor laws, for 
giving “direct, constant and sys- 
tematic encouragement to marriage, 
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by removing from each individual 
the heavy ibility which he 
would incur by the laws of nature, 
for bringing beings into the world 
which he could not support,” he 
adds, “Our private bene ce has 
the same direction as the poor laws, 
and almost invariably tends toem- 
courage marriage, and to equalize as 
much as possible the circumstances 
of married and unmarried men ;” 
i. e. to weaken the preventive check. 
If so, it must be liable to the same 
objection, that it must engender more 
destitution and misery than it re- 
lieves. Nay, we beg toask, what is 
— in — charities to — 
them to the exclusive patronage 
the economists ? ae Malthus in his 
— inst the poor laws con- 
siders the soantity of subsistence in 
a country as always so map fii nag 
ed to the population, “that the quan- 
tity of provisions consumed in work- 
houses must necessarily diminish 
the shares which would otherwise 
belong to more industrious snd wor- 
thy members of society.” But if 
this is true of the workhouse, what 
are we to say of the hospital? Must 
nt the provisions consumed there 
by that large portion of the sick, 
whose lives may be prolonged, but 
cannot be saved, or by those who, 
but for its intervention, would have 
died, diminish the shares which 
would otherwise have gone to more 
profitable members of society ! 

In short, unless destitution ad 
misery are to be considered as the 
only effectual safeguard against ex- 
cessive population, the economists 
cannot prove tha: poor laws neces- 
sarily encourage population ; but if 
these are the only safeguard, then 
any means of relieving misery will 
unnecessarily, pro tanto, encourage 
excessive population. The true 
and consistent economist, therefore, 
cannot stop short at the poor laws, 
but will denounce every kind of re- 
lief to the poor as ultimately inju- 
rious to the public, and must recom- 
mend, in all cases, leaving the poor 
to their fate, in order that “ each 
individual may feel the heavy re- 
sponsibility which he incurs by the 
lawsof nature for bringingbeingsinto 
the world which he cannot support.” 

Now, we do not stop to inquire 
whether this, which we hold to be 
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the legitimate and irresistible con- 
clusion from the premises of Mal- 
thus and his followers, can be re- 
conciled with the positive and often 
repeated injunctions of the Gospel ; 
but we pronounce it, without hesi- 
tation, to be absurd; first, because 
the natural feelings of humanity 
(certainly as much a part of the luws 
of nature as any preventive check 
on population) will always prevent 
any such system of leaving the poor’ 
to themselves from being strictly 
carried into effect; and, secondly, 
because in those unfortunate dis- 
tricta of Ireland which have been 
nearly deserted by the higher ranks, 
ans! in which the nearest approxi- 
mation to this system of abandon- 
ment of the poor is to be found, the 
result is precisel v the reverse of what 
the theory requires; thcse being the 
very districts in which the poor are 
the most — their numbers 
most redundant, and therefore their 
misery greatest. The following sen- 
tences from Dr. Cheynce’s Report on 
the epidemic Fever in Leinster in 
1817-20, contain the substance of 
numberless observations on the epi- 
demic fever consequent on the fa- 
mine in Ireland at that time, but 
which continues to infest that coun- 
try, more or less, ever since, and 
will continue to do so as long as the 
condition of the people remains as 
miserable as at present. 


‘Continued fever has existed among 
the poor of the province of Leinster for 
many years. Towards the close of 1817, 
there was a great scarcity of wholesome 
food, in many places amounting to a fa- 
mine, and also of fuel; the clothes of the 
Poor were worn out, and many of them 
were in a state of dejection of mind from 
these hardships, and Eom a general failure 
ofemployment. At this period the com- 
mon continued fever of the country became 
moenia The disease has heen most 

tructive in those parts of the coun 
where the poor have least intercourse wit 
the rich.” Fever committed ita greatest 
ravages where the poor were supine, 
from the absence of persons of superior 
Taak to protect and encourage them in 
the season of their calamity; it did not 
ravage those districts where that duty was 
performed by residents. of character and 

; the want of such persons 
was much felt during the late crisis in 
many parts of the province of Leinster.” 
“One of the greatest desiderata of this 
country is a more frequent intercourse 
vetween tho upper ranks a poor.” 
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“ Were associations for tho relief of the 
poor when in sickness permanently esta- 

lished, they would do more towards re- 
straining the spread of the disease, than 
any other measure which has been sug- 
gested.”—Account of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Fever lately Epidemi- 
cal in [reland, by Drs. Barker and Cheyne. 
Vol. II p. 164, ef seg. 


It is well known to professional 
men, that contagious fever, which 
is the natural result of scarcity of 
food and clothing, of want of em- 
ployment and mental despondency, 
in short of redundant population, 
and which is never absent from Ire- 
land, has for many years past been 
hardly known in England, and been 
rare in Scotland, except when it has 
been introduced by the poor Irish. 
It is in the face of such tacts that the 
economists maintain; first, that the 
poor rates of England are the con- 
suming evil of this country; and, 
secondly, that they are a consuming 
evil, just ina-much as they engender 
a redundant population. | 

That the idea of the necessarily in- 
jurious tendency ofa public provision 
for the poor on population must be a 
mere delusion,we hold to be decisive- 
ly oe by the contrasted condition 
of England and freland, of which we 
have already spoken. The principles 
of Malthus are so far applicable to 
both countries. In both, the popu- 
lation is no doubt restrained, by the 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence, 
considerably within its capability of 
increase ; but in Ireland it advances 
to the very verge of the limit which 
is set by absolute starvation, the po- 
sitive checks only being in opera- 
tion, and the preventive check of 
moral restraint being nearly ineffec- 
tual; whereas in England this check 
is so strong, that no considerable 
portion of the population ever a 
proaches that limit, and but for 
the influx of Irish, none would ever 
touch it; and this, we humbly con- 
ceive, never could have happened, if 
the preventive check had been 
strongest where poor laws are un- 
known, and had been continually 
weakened by the operation of the 
poor laws in England, as Malthus 


su : 
— to Mr. Malthus it should 
be observed, that in the Appendix 


to one of his later editions he ex- 











pressed himself with a hesitation 
very different from his original con- 
fidence, as to the practical operation 
of poor rates on population. “I will 
not presume to say positively that 
they greatly encourage population. 
It is certain that the proportion of 
births in this country, compared 
with others in similar circumstances, 
is very small. Undoubtedly, the re- 
turns of the Population Act seem to 
warrant the assertion, that they do 
not much encourage marriage. 
Should this be true, some of the ob- 
jections which have been urged in 
the Essay against the poor laws will 
be removed ; but I wish to press on 
the attention of the reader, that in 
that case, they will be removed in 
strict conformity to the general 
principles of the work.”—Sixth edi- 
tion, App. p. 468. To this, be it ob- 
served, we cordially assent—only 
maintaining, that the practical effect 
of a well-regulated poor rate on the 
preventive check, is the very reverse 
of what he supposed. 

The truth is, that the general prin- 
ciples as to the checks on population 
remaining, as established by Mal- 
thus, it is by experience only that we 
can learn in what circumstances 
each is most powerful ; and if politi- 
cal economists, leaving their closets, 
would set themselves to observing 
the habits of the poor, this ex 
rience would not be wanting. Ob- 
servation on a small scale will am- 
ply confirm and easily explain the 
result of the grand experiment, in 
which the two nations have been 
engaged for centuries. It will 
show (what twenty years of such 
observation have taught the present 
writer) that belowa certain grade of 
poverty the preventive check has no 
power; that there are none amon 
whom population makes so p 
strides as those who see continually 
around them examples of utter des- 
titution and misery; and that, on 
the other hand, when men are pre- 
served from this state of ge ess 
and abject destitution, they all (or 
with few and trifling exceptions) gra- 
dually fall under the dominion of ar- 
tificial wants, and form to themselves 
a standard of comfort from which 

will never willingly descend, 
and tomaintain which, they willkeep 
themselves ‘under a degree of re- 
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straint unknown to the lowest of the 


oor. 

The following extracts from the 
work beforé us will show, Ist, What 
this standard of comfort is among 
the agricultural laborers in Eng- 
land, ar.d how utterly it is unknown 
in Ireland ; and, 2d, That where such 
comforts are unkoown, and the pres- 
sure of the population on the means 
of subsistence is the most direct and 
immediate, there early marriages are 
the most common, and the progress 
of population the most rapid. We 
recommend them to the ial at- 
tention of those who have been led 
to believe, that the preventive check 
has been annihilated in England by 
the consuming evil of poor laws, and 
that it is most effectual where poor 
laws are unknown. 


“Report of Mr. Okeden, late chairman, 
of quarter-sessions of Dorsetehire and as- 
vier (or England and Wals, App. A. 27, 

uiry €or a : 
* n the agricultural districts which I 
have investigated, (Dorsets and Wilta,) the 
following may be taken as a fair average 
calculation of the annual expenses of a man 


and his wife in the prime of life and 
— :— ee ; 
ouse rent, with a - 
den, : ° : — L4 0 0 
ra all l e ° 3 0 0 
read, two gallon loaves 
week, r i * 618 © 
Salt, . ; å 04 4 
cote a soap, = a 100 
aco week ea 
net ti, vane 6a. 2 2 0 
s. per annum, at 
Be coe as $T O 
thing of a 
&c. . ; í = 600 
Wear and tear of clothing, 
—— farniture,&c. . 216 0 
tras, viz. sugar, treaci 
beer, &c. gar 0 
L3 2 0 


“The foregoing statement is by no 
means ex in amount. The re- 
turns cee ip fal p — 
district in Englan give as large 
an diture by a laborer’s family. 

“The following are statements of an 
Irish laborer’s expenditure :— 

“Leitrim. D. 93. 


Rent of an acre for potatoes, L.4 0 O 
Salt, ; ‘ : 01 0 
ni i and ae 05 0 
imm mi at 
quarts for ld, . ‘ 010 0 
L416 0 
Balance for contingencies, 012 0 
L5 8 0 
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_ “Waterford. D. 111. 
Herrings in winter, . ~ LOB 0 
Salı, per annum, . é 0 2 0 
Soap, ditto, è . 07 0 
Candles, ditto, ; i 0 3 0 
Tobacco, ditto, i š 110 0 

LZ 7 0 
*¢ A laborer spends nothing on groceries; 
he eats meat generally at Christmas an 
Easter, which may cost him about 3s. 


“(This amount is in addition to the va- 
lue of his potato ground). 

“An English aborer expends for tea, 
sugar, treacle, and beer alone, L.5, which 
is about the value of the total carnings of 
an Irish laborer. To meke an — 
estimate the annual expenditure of an Irish 
peasant’s family upon clothing would be 
idle. Whether the condition of the Irish 
peasantry is improved, is a problem which 
many are endeavoring te solve. I doubt 
the improvement, because existence could 
not be preserved with less than they now 
have.—P. 91. 
_ “Kerry, 430.—It was the general opin- 
ion of those present, tnat the ordinary ex- 
tent of employment would not support a 
laborer, even on potatoes, if he had a fami- 
ly tu provide for. It was also remarked by 
Mr. MacEnnery, that the poorer the indi- 
viduals were, the more anxious they were 
tomarry. He had observed the same dis- 
penton in France, and in other countnes. 

his chiefly arose from the anxiety to have 
children to support them in their old 


* Donegal, 465.—The poorer classes are 
invariably found more anxious to marry 
early than the more comfortable classes; — 
the farmers, and those who are better off, 
do not marry until they have some lite 
stb sistence: those, however, who are very 
poor, are frequently heard to say, ‘ we can- 
not be worse off than we are, and probably 
our children will be a great support to us. 
" omen? A. — he pe 
marry the earliest, frequently from the hope 
of having children to assist them in their 
old ‘I have often heard men say, 
that ke who grew old without marrying, 
would rueitin the end; and it isa common 
remark, that they are better off whe have 
children to maintain them.’—(Maclvor) : 
—' The poor think,’ said Morrison, * that 
any change must be for the better. Those 
who are better off look for a fortune, and 
the farmers’ sons always marry later than 
the laborer, and are more cautious. Millar, 
a beggar, said, ‘A poor man ought to marry 
young; that his weans pe able to assist 
im when he grows old.—P. 57. 
“Clare.—They almost all marry here, 
without any reference to their state, as 
soon as they can command money enough 
to pay the priest. I have known them often 
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borrow the money necessary for this 
pose. I think those who have been daai 
accustomed to comparative comforts are 
generally more cautious and provident con- 
erning marriage.” —St, George, Headfort. 


We have our doubts whether the 
frequency, or rather universality, of 
early marriages in these circum- 
stances of deplorable destitution is to 
be ascribed to the provident design 
of procuring the assistance of chil- 
dren in old age. A good deal of ob- 
servation of the habits of the poor 
has convinced us, that below a cer. 
tain level of sociely, among those 
of the poor whose gains are the most 
precarious, and whose condition is 
the most comfortless, no prudential 
motives exist to counteract the na- 
tural tendency of human passions ; 
and men hardly look forward to the 
future more than animals do. But 
all that concerns us at present is the 
fact, that the progress of population 
is most rapid in that portion of so- 
ciety which lies on the verge of ab- 
solute starvation ; and this shows, 
as we apprehend, on how broken a 
reed the economists depend, who 
trust to the immediate prospect of 
starvation, in the absence of poor 
laws, as the proper method of 
strong ening the po check on 
population. He that runs may read 
the utter inefficacy of the preventive 
check in Ireland ; and on the other 
hand, that it is in full operation in 
a arig. we apprehend to be esta- 
blished, not only by the general fact 
of the population not becoming re- 
dundant, and by such official docu- 
ments as that which we have quoted, 
as to the habits of the — 
ple, but by the admission of Mal- 
thus himself, who expressly states 
that the poor of the south of Eng- 
land, who will eat nothing coarser 
than wheaten bread, are practically 
content to be in smaller numbers 
than they would have been, if they 
had put up with coarser fare.* In- 
deed the simple fact of the general 
and habitual cleanliness of the Eng- 
lish poor, as compared with those 
either of Ireland or Scotland, is, we 





* “The laborers in the south of En 


nd are so accustomed to eat fine wheaten b 
thet they will suffer themselves to be half-starved before they will submi 


oie deus 


Scottish peasants. They might, perhaps, in time, by the constant operation of the hard 
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think, amply sufficient to show where 
the preventive check on population 
is in the fullest operation. 

It is to no purpose to say, that the 
poor ht to be taught prudence 
and self-restraint by the experience 
and the immediate prospect of mi- 
sery ; and that it is their own fault, 
if they incur the evils of redundant 
population, when they know that 
they have no public provision to sup- 

rt them if they do so. Legislators, 
ike other men, must be content to 
be “men of this world.” They are 
not the framers of the mental con- 
stitution of their species ; and when 
ample experience teaches that, un- 
der certain circumstances, certain 
motives will operate on the human 
mind, and others will not, their 
business is to know that fact, and 
reckon upon it, and not vainly to 
struggle against it. If they engage 
in a conflict with the principles of 
human nature, they may claim the 
honors of knight-errants if they will, 
but in our humble apprehension they 
are not statesmen. 

We think it quite sufficient, in 
order to justify the introduction of 
poor laws into Ireland, to establish, 
what we think we have now proved, 
that the public provision for the poor 
in England (ill-regulated, irregu- 
larly imposed, and often lavishl 
distributed, as it is allowed on all 
hands to have been) has not prac- 
tically counteracted the preventive 
check on population; and that the 
immediate prospect of utter destitu- 
tion, which Malthus thought it so 


essential to keep before the eyes of 


the people, and the removal of which 
was the grand evil to the commu- 
nity which he charged on the poor 
law of England, is practically found 
to be utterly ineffectual as a — 
ventive check on population. This 
is enough to show, that we may fol- 
low the dictates of humanity in af- 
fording a permanent relief to the 
miseries of the Irish, in the only 
mode which can be adequate to the 
object, without incurring the danger 
of ultimately increasing the numbers 
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of the destitute poor, which the 
economists have so loudly pro- 
claimed. 

But we go farther, and maintain 
with equal confidence, that the Eng- 
lish poor law, with all its faults, has 
been a most poner ~ effective 
agent In at 1 e prevent- 
ive check, dud keeriny “the ula- 
tion at some distance from the —* 
which the actual want of sustenance 
would impose; and that a similar 
effect May be quite reasona ‘ly cx- 
pected gradually to result from a 
paican poor rate introduced into 

reland. 

The whole secret of the prevent- 
ive check, so far as we can see, 
consists in the growth and support 
of artificial wants among the poor. 
Now, in order to understand how 
these are fostered by the practical 
operation of the poor laws, it is 
necessary to look chiefly to their 
effect on the rising generation. Take 
the common case of a laborer dying 
in middle life, and leaving a family 
of young children; or disabled by 
injury or disease, and unable 10 
provide for his family. If this ha 

us in Jreland, his widow or family 

as no resource but in vagrancy and 
casual charity, the children are 
brought up in misery, they cannot 
possibly acquire any artificial wants, 
or look forward to the enjoyment of 
any comforts, and all experience (if 
on s0 large a scale as to be freed 
‘from accidental fallacies) teaches 
that, in these circumstances, there 
is no moral or prudential check on 
their powers of procreation, and 
such of them as survive the hard- 
ships of their early years, become 
fathers and mothers almost as soon 
as nature will permit, and contribute 
to overspread the land with another 
eration of sufferers. But in 
ngland they fall under the protec- 
tion of the law ; they are fixed to 
their parishes, and brought up under 
the eye of persons more or less 
interested in their welfare; their 
habits are prevented from degene- 
rating; they grow up under the 





iaw of necessity, be reduced to live even like the lower classes of the Chinese 
country would thea support a gregter population.” —Kesay on Population, sixth 


. L, p. 


` 


and the 
edi tion 7 
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influence of artificial wants, and 
would feel themselves degraded if 
uey were voluntarily to part with 
such of the comforts of life as they 
have hitherto enjoyed, and descend 
to the filth anå penury of the Irish 
cabin. They live on w n bread, 
as Mr. Malthus himeelf tells us, and 


— — content to remain in 
ler numbers than they might 
have been, if they had put up with 
coarser fare. rience proves that 
their numbers do not become re- 
dundant, and that their standard of 
comfort in after life has not degene- 
rated from that of their fathers. 

In ‘Scotland we have many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the widows and 
families of Irish emigrants, who had 
obtained a settlement by three years’ 
residence, claiming and ——— 
that protection from the law whic 
is denied them in their own country ; 
and although the assistance given is 
not such as to raise the standard of 
comfort, to which their habits are 
adapted,-so high as in England, yet 
we know, from frequent observa- 
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cause they are afraid of starvation 
for themselves or their offspring, 
but because taste, or vanity, or 
sundry other considerations, too re- 
fined for the philosopher to divine, 
forbid their forming unions with men 
whom they (no doubt very justly) 
consider their inferiors? How many 
motives of filial affection, of duty, 
of self-respect, of hope, of pride, of 
avarice, of ambition—combine to 
determine the question of marriage 
or celibacy, in the ranks of which 
we now speak? These ranks in 
reality never become redundant ; 
many die without offspring, but few 
of them descend into the lowest 
rank, and none have their lives 
shortened by actual starvation. The 
lower in society that those complex 
motives operate, the more effectual 
is the preventive check. That some 
of them are in full operation in the 
English, and even in the Scottish 
paupers, and restrain their increase, 
the facts already stated sufficiently 
prove; but which of them Giman 
excepting the first) finds place in the 
ish cabin 1 


tion, that they are gradually assimi- Irish 


lated to the patil ie Fi which, 


e 
as we have already said, is not re- 
dundant, and fall equally under the 
influence of “morał restraint.” 

That the artificial wants, which 
nature never fails to awaken in the 
minds of all young persons who are 
brought up in tolerable comfort, are 
in reality an infmitely more effectual 
check on early marriages and exces- 
sivo population, than the mere pros- 
pect of want of food is in the minds 
of persons brought up in utter desti- 
tution, must, we thing, appear ob- 
vious to any one who reflects on the 
difference in this respect between the 
higher and lower ranks of society 
in all countries. How many men 
are there, in the different ranks 
— haa a — the — 

the highest, o purpose 
defer the period of — until 
they shall be able—not merely to 
maintain a family, but to maintain 
it on that precise level on which 
they are themselves moving, and 
who die childless before they can 
accomplish their design ? How many 
women of these ranks: pass their 
lives in single blessedness, not be- 


We maintain then, that it is quite 
reasonable, and in strict accordance 
with the result of observations, which 
every one who pleases may make, 
on the habits and history of poor 
families, to believe that the English 
poor law, icularly in its influ- 
ence on children, by cherishing the 
feeling of artificial wants, and main- 
taining the standard of comfort, in 
numbers who would otherwise have 
been reduced to the level of Irish 
vagrants, continually represses the 
tendency to excessive population ; 
and that nothing short of a | 
enactment can be relied on for uni- 
formly and permanently securing 
such comforts, during youth, as are 
essential to sustain these habits, and 
counteract that real bounty on pope 
lation waea accidents eh m — 
tunes, and consequent destitu 
and degradation, would otherwise 
continually and inevitably bring on 
numerous families in every season 
and in every district of the country. 

And being satisfied, from indivi- 
dual observation, and from the facts 
already stated, that this is a reason- 
able expectation as to the effect of 


the poor's rate, we hold it to bea 
strong confirmation of the soundness 
of these views, that the growth of ar- 
tificial wants, and the elevation of the 
standard of comfort and the absence 
of indications of redundancy, are his- 
torically known to have been con- 
temporaneous in England with the 
introduction and extension of the le- 
gal provision for the poor. It is well 

own that the miserable condition 
and habits of the lower orders of the 
English peasantry, before the intro- 
duction of the poor laws, according 
to the statement of contemporary au- 
thors, were hardly superior to those 
of the Irish at this moment.* 


“ The similarity in the state of society in 
the rural districts of — immediately 
preceding the passing o the 43d of Eliza- 

eth, to the state of society in the rural 
districts of Ireland at the present time, is 
remarkable. 

, “The peasantry of England at that pe- 
riod appear to have possessed the same 
extreme desire to obtain land, and conse- 
quently the same willingness to submit to 
exorbitant rents which now characterise 
the Irish peasantry. The practice of eject- 
ing the peasantry from their dwellings, of 
destroying them, and joining the small 
tillage farms, and leying them down in 
seems then to have been as common 

now in Ireland. 


in Engano as it is 
“There had been many enclosures 
lately meade out of waste, marshy, and 
other kinds of barren and common grounds, 
whereby pet improvements were effected. 
But as the poorer sort were thereby de- 
prived of the benefit of euch grounds far 
feeding their cattle and for fuel, it is not 
much to be wondered at that great clamors 
were thereby raised, which at length burst 
out into open riots, first in Kent, and after- 
Wande ie te — ee race 
am, Northampton, Somerset, co 
Norfolk, and Suffolk.’ 

“ Many thousands of the lower people in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, rose in 1549, and ‘did 
infimte damage to the city of Norwich, 
either driving the industrious aud wealthy 
inhabitants out of it, or miserably butcher- 
ing them. Thie insurrection occasioned 
the slaughter of about 5000 of the rioters, 
Ket, their leader, being hanged on the top 
of Norwich castle’ (M 'Pherson’s Annals of 
Commerce). Ou of this description 
seem to have been, in fact, the immediate 
occasion of the enactment of the English 
poor laws. 

__ “When reading the foregoing statements 
it is difficult to prevent the impression thet 
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they refer to the outrages committed a few 
years since by the Terry Alts in the commn- 
ty Clare. The nature of the outrages, and 
causes of them, are so very simuer. 
“The preambles to the acts of Elizabeth, 
which were passed a few years later, for 
the relief of the poor, show that England 


was at that period, as Ireland ie now, is- 
fested by hordes of wandering i 
“ After the passing of the 43d of Eliza- 


beth, which gave to the destitute able- 
bodied a right to relief, I find no farther 
mention of agrarian outrages, of extensive 
misery anong Ue peasantry, or of the ow- 
ie y large bodies of vagrants.” 
( 


We assert, then, with confidence, 
that all ience teaches, not only 
that unrelieved suffering is quite in- 
effectual to teach prudence or moral 
restraint to the poor, but that it has 
uniformly the very opposite effect ; 
and, on the other , that the na- 
tural effect of well-timed and well- 
directed public charity is not only to 
relieve suffering, but to prevent de- 
gradation, and so to support and 
strengthen the only check on exces- 
sive population which either policy 
oi humanity will allow us to contem- 

ate. 

: But, as is well observed by our 


author,. “ We have long lost sight of 
the advan which have been de- 
rived by land from her poor 


laws ; and lately stood aghast at the 
evils which the maladministration of 
them during thirty years had pro. 
duced. The late inquiry in Ireland 
has shown us the evils which th 
have remedied, compared with whi 
those of the late majadministration 
shrink into insignificance.” (P. 122.) 

The ideas ot the late Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld an the subject of 
ublic provision for the , pab- 
ished at the time of the h Re- 
volution, have always appeared to 
us perfectly sound, and consonant to 
all experience ; how much misery, 
both in this country and in ours, 
might have been prevented if they 
had been uniformly acted on, even 
since that time, in both t 

“In assisting those who are without 
resources in sickness, or infirmity, 
and in relieving the familes of such per 





and 


> = the Authorities quoted in our Paper on the Poor Laws, May, 1933, p. G3 
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ing those who are burdened wit 
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sens of tho ruinous expenses which the 
care of them involves, you not only relieve 
misery in some, but prevent it in others 
So also, in providing for orphans, and aid- 
unusual 
numbers of children, you not only dimi- 
nish present suffering, but dry up the 
source of farther misfortunes, and uf crea 
vices cunsequent on misfortunes, in w 
they or their relations would atherwise be 
ry see i , hich help- 
‘By mving those succours which he 

less indige requires, and refusing those 
which are demanded by men capable of 
making themselves useful by their own in- 
dustry, a wise constitution will st p 
and improve the morals af a country: it 
will dignity the relief it gives, and preserve 
to those who receive it the feeling of seli- 


respect and — 
“ When the relief given to the unforta- 


over the kingdom, it was insufficient in 
some places, excessive in others, quite 
awanting in oth ‘he relief given by 
private charity is sways parual and um 
certain, depending on the accidental bay 
dence and disposition of therich. It sh 
be the business of the French constitution 
to replace the incomplete system of che- 
ritable foundations aad private charities, 
by an enlightened and prospective — 
legislation, extending to afl the depart- 
ments, carrying to the most obscure parts 
of the country the assistance which mis- 
fortunes demand, and -guided by no con- 
sideration in the distribution of that assist- 
ance, but the degree of the misfortunes by 
which it ie demanded.”—See Rapport du 
Comité de Mendicité. 


This —— jeads us to say a 
few words of certain other delusions 
(we can call them by no other 
ame) which fr ps — industri- 
ously propagated in this country on 
the subject of the laws. z 
Thus it is often said that a poor 
law interferes with voluntary cha» 
rity ; that it takes the relief which 
the poor would otherwise have re- 
ceived as a boon, and invests it with 
the ungracious character of a tax, 
thus deadening the senaibility of the 
rich, and intercepting the gratitude 
of tho poor. We answer thata poor 
rate is not preferred to voluntary 
charity, if this could be made equal- 
ly uniform and efficacious, but that 
it becomes necessary ag a substitute 
for it in an advanced and complex 
state of society, where it is practi- 
cally impossible that voluntary cha- 
rity should be collected with the 
sameo uniformity, administered to 
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the same extent, and adapted with 
te recision to the circumstances 
individual cases, and thereb 
rendered equally effectual towar 
the main object—the maintenance 
of artiticial wants, and of a certain 
standard of comfort among all class- 
es of the poor. In a perfectly a 
and, at the same time, educated an 
civilized state of society, as in many 
country parishes in Scotland, where 
all the higher orders who are to give, 
and all the lower orders who are to 
receive, are aware of their duties, 
and are known to one another, the 
burdenmay be sufficiently equalized 
among the former, and the benefits 
sufficiently secured to the latter, 
without the intervention cf the law. 
—In fact, in such a state of society, 
if peace be preserved property pro- 
tected, and ind encourage 
how seldom is the intervention o 
the law for any purpose required ! It 
is to such a community that the 
ithy remark of the learned Scottish 
dge applies, that “a Tweeddale 
ewe might be sheriff of Peebles.” 
But does any man of common sense 
suppose, that because, in such 4 
community, the poor may be safely 
left to the care of their neighbors 
and immediate superiors, and will 
thus be secured from destitution 
and degradation, therefore the same 
results can be depended on in the 
heart of a popunu city, or on the 
wide spread lands of Irish ab- 
sentees, where th:: circumstance of 
not one family in a thousand of those 
which require relief are known to 
ene person in a thousand of those 
who have the means of giving it? 
Much has been said of the system of 
management of the poor in St. John’s 
ish in Glasgow, introduced by 
r. Chalmers. We have the highest 
respect for the intentions with which 
that experiment was made, and think 
highly of the principle of the ar- 
rangements for the distribution of 
the voluntary charity iu that parish ; 


but if any one su that th 

— willl he generally ae 
permanently adopted in that or any 
other great town in Scotland, or that, 
if so adopted, they will be equally 
effectual as the lish r rates 
are, in maintaining the habits and 





comforts of the people, or thinks 
they can be made the basis of legis- 
lative provisions for the poor, we 
can assure him, from p ample 
rience of such matters, that he 

is lamentably mistaken. When our 
author truly says, that “our north- 
ern neighbors are beginning to dis- 
cover that their voluntary system is 
excellent for relieving the unchari- 
table at the expense of the charita- 
ble,” he states only one of the ob- 
tions which have been urged by 


r. M‘Gill of Glasgow, the late Dr. 
A. Thomson of Edinburgh, and 
others in itself, against 


trusting to this system, and in favor 
of a poor rate. The — of 
the burden on the rich, and the irre- 
poang an therefore inefficiency 
or the d object of maintaining 
artificial wants—of the benefit to the 
poor, are the original and inherent 
evils of the voluntary system. 

The idea that the sensibility of the 
rich to the miseries of the poor is 
weakened by a system of laws, 
is, a mere speculative delusion, the 
ve 
is, that when the 
complex state of society 


are left in a 
to volun- 
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tually to be seen. When the stan- 
dard of comfort is raised among the 
lower orders the ideas of the higher 
orders as to what ought to be the 
condition of the poor, and what are 
the proper objects of charitable 
green gama 4 rise along with 
it, and human is estimated at 
— — like its just value; as is 
abundantly obvious on a comparison 
of England with Ireland, or evem 
with Scotland. The following is not 
the statement of a svreculative phi- 
lanthropist, but of a practical man 


of any 
other man in this country. Many of 
our readers, who have heard so 
much of the “consuming evil ” of 


glish cottage and the Irish cabin, 
but we have looked carefully into 
both, and can vouch for the general 
accuracy of the statement. 


“The grand argument of the advocates 
of the voluntary system is, that com- 


tary charity, they are miserably ne- beard 


glocted ; great numbers of them sink 
to abject destitution ; the rich have 
continually before their eyes ex- 
soe of poverty and edness 
such as are almost unknown ina 
country where the poor are under 
the protection of the law ; this sight 
er ually becomes habitual to them, 

ey comfort themselves with the 
reflection, that many beggars are 
impostors; and too often “indulge 
in unhallowed pleasantry in the sa- 
cred — of miscry.” It is their 
sensibility that is thus deadened ; 
where such spectacles are rare, the 

roduce a very different effect. 

e beggars of a small town in Ire- 


England, they would excite the 
commisseration of hundreds, for one 
who is in the slightest mov- 
ed by the spectacle where it is ac- 


the ,aseertion, usque ad nauseam, 
but I heve never heard the groands 
the abeence of privet charity: te 
the private in 
Is i upon the boundless 
private charity in Ireland? Those whe 
make * — must surely have for- 
iten that the argent compulsory assess- 
mek in the world is in England, or must 
have the endless number of 
institutions: by volentary con- 
tributions in this country. Have they 
never heard of soap — distribu- 
tions of coals, of blankets, &c. &c. ?_ If 
not, let them read Mr. Chadwick's ‘ Re- 
Fhe a —* cone g that E i 
must have tten, t t 
l a chanty kes not otasi at home; chet 
her chanty has ed the safboring 
Greek, the suffering Pole, and the sufie- 
ing of every other nation; and that, har- 
dened as the heart of Engl 
ment, it has even felt for those whem 
Ireland, not hardened 


tion on the west coast of $ 





s t onibar saigi Lave added, i b oontreat, 106 amount of subecription of the ab- 
counties. 


sentee proprietors 
ion, it fall 


considerably short of L.100. 


one of the moet distressed 


According to our recol- 
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-seventh of the whole of the poor’s rates of 


‘England, viz. of eight milions, was ex- d 


ed in London and ite immediate neigh- 
< and yet there is scarcely a prn» 
cipal street in that city in -which there is 


ported by voluntary contributions. I 

awish that those who talk of compulsory 
payments destroying private charity could 
‘wii ness the energetic pleading for the poor 
which, as assistant poor law commisei@ner, 
I constantly witness in those rate payers 
who have not been disabused of the erro- 


_ neous reports which have been spread rela- 


tive to the objects of the new system. 
- Where the deserving poor are cencerned, J 
-never meet with a maa _williag to: curtail 
their comforts, though I ntl 
with those whose benevolent feeli 
would lead them bg give chariy where it 18 
not required, and consequen ere it 
"wall do mischief.” + se i 
“Imay, perhaps, be told by those who 
object to assessment, that by private. cha 
rity they do mot mean alme-giving, but 
the kindly feelings which it createa, the 
sym pathy Babine it pronaos — in- 
divid ; between clasees, the general 
character — this 


ing 
gument. Are the people of England 
‘worse parents, children, friends, or neigh- 
‘bors than the people of any other coun- 
wy — wore bretal in their habits ? 
ibit a general carelessness 
about the sufferings of others? Perhaps 
a very fair test is the comparative extent 
and atrocity of crimes of violence on the 
pn if s0, I think the moral statistics of 
nglend will bear comparisdn with those 
of any country in the werid, . 

“I am convinced that to leave tho des- 
‘titute to voluntary charities, so far from 
encouraging. enat to destroy the finer 
feelings. en I first arrived in Dublin, 
I the — pain from the con- 
stant sight of half ndked and squalid hu- 
aman beings. I at first attempted to relieve 
them, but soon found that it was quite 
beyond my individual means to make the 

test impression upon the mass of mis- 
ery, and gave up the attempt as hopeless. 
Bach paro * is — by = sane feel- 
dag, and. thus charity ceases. egress 
X became accustomed to much of” the mis- 
ery which, on my arrival in Dublin twelve 
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monthe previously, had caused me to shud- 
er. Many of the Englishmen who were 
on the Irish Poor Commission with me, 
admitted that constantly witnessing scenes 
of misery had considerably blunted their 
ngs. The only scenes to which I did 
not become callous are those which may 
commonly be witnessed in Dublin after 
nightfall. On a winters evening, about 
seven o'clock, w ed creatures, without 
any other covering than a blanket or an 
ol cloak, may be seen stretched by 
the railings of the kitchen windows, watch- 
ing with unenee — for i — 
peelings and for the scrapings of the plates, 
after the wealthier classes heve dined— 
the tribe of Lazarus waiting for the 


mbe. i 

“ These scenes always made me rejoice 
in the comparatively happy lot of the 
working classes in my own country, who 
never can be reduced to utter destitution 
whilst the poor'laws exist. yet I had 
just left the ‘ Enquiry inte the Administra- 
tion and Operation of the Poor Laws in 
England and Wales,’ filled to overftowi 
with horror at the condition of our well fi 
well clothed, well housed, happy, and inde- 


peadent paupers. 

“I heve often smiled at our English hor- 
rors when witnessing Irish scenes, and 
hoped that our own might never bear a 
‘worse character than at present. It is not 
surprising that the Irish think us a strange 
chimerica) sert of people, upon learning 
that our greatest grievance is a fourpenny 
stamp upon newspapers.” 

“I was asked one day byan Irishman, 
with whom I was talking about poor-laws, 
whether I would reduce the Irish laborertə 


change 


lish 
* a farmer holding twenty acres 


places 
of land‘in Ireland. L had just then returned 
from a visit to the most pau county 
ih England—Kent, and had delighted 
with the comfortable, substantial, neat, 
pretty, well furnished eottages, with the 
olethieg and the healthy, c ig- 

t ances ef the inmates. I 

must say, that if there were. no choice but 
alid wretchedness and the crime 





+ To the same purpose, Mr. Highmore, author of ‘A view of the Charitable Insti- 
‘tutions in London,” states, “ with exulting satisfaction, that the municipal law, which 
enforces an annimal tato for the support of the-poor in every parish, presents ne obstacle 
to the exereiss of charity in every department, public amd private.” . “I am not aware 
of an instance where any one being desirous of declining his contribation at the an- 
niversaries of any of our charitable institutions of London or Westminster, adverted 
for one instant to the poor rates, as a ground for withholding that contribution.” — 
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of Ireland, or the out-door allowance 

tem of England, vicious as I admit that 
system to be, I should not hesitate to 
embrace it as a very minor evil.” — Pp. 
135-7. 


‘ 


If any doubt could remain as to 
the difference of feeling with which 
the higher orders in laud and 
those in Ireland habitua al 
the poor, the clamor which is now 
raised by the rate payere in London, 
and other parts of England, against 
the Government Commissioners 
abridging the comforts of the pau- 

rs, or forcing them into work- 
p (and which we trust will be 
effectual in limiting the powers of 
those commissioners, and augment- 
ing those of the guardians of the 

r), would be sufficient to prove, 
at what would be bounty to the 
poor of Ireland, is felt by the rate 
payers themselves as a personal griev- 
a — proposed for the poor of 
and. 
gain, one of the arguments which 
we constantly hear stated against a 
— of poor laws, is, that it breaks 
own the spirit of independence 
in the poor, and reduces them to the 
level of retainers on the higher 
orders. 

Now, in — how far this 
objection is well founded, we, in the 
first place, set aside the idea that 
any part of the wages of labor is in 
future to be paid out of the poor’s 
rate. That was a part of the Eng- 
lish system, introduced within less 
than years, and which is all:w- 
ed on all hands to have been wrong. 
It was in fact a benefit, not to the 
poor, but to certain employers of the 
poor, who thus shi rom them- 
selves a part of the expenses which 
their professions or occupations na- 
turally involved. It is now abolish- 
ed, and has no chance to be restored. 
We speak of the poor’s rate only as 
applicable to those who cannot find 
work, or cannot maintain themselves 
in a state of tolerable comfort by 


work, the unemployed the a 
and disabled oor an the widows 
and orphans of the poor. 

The Scriptures tell us, that we 


shall “have the poor with us al- 
ways ;” and experience shows, that, 
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especially ina long inhabited and 
highly civilized country, where there 
are grent towns and unhealthy cm- 
eater and where t num- 
rs of the lower orders die at ealry 
periods of life, and leave families or 
relations who had depended on their 
industry, the classes of which we 
now speak are always very nume- 
rous. Now, let us ask ourselves 
how these unemployed and helpless 
poor are to be provided for. That 
annot be prorice = nor 
numbers repressed, vin 
them totheir fate, is, we think, 
salis su s by what has been al- 
ready said, and by the lamentable 
experience of’Ireland. All experi- 
ence shows, that that plan is imprac- 
ticable, and, if practicable, would 
have the very oppone effect from 
what is — . And if any one 
supposes, that by encouraging sav- 
ings banks and benefit ete we 
shall secure that all laborers occa- 
sionally thrown out of employment, 
all aged and disabled persons, and 
all widows and orphans, shall be 
provided for by “a surplus fand” 
resulting from the wages of labor— 
we.can only say, that he indulges in 
a Utopian scheme, to which no real 
approximation has yet been made in 
any rich and populous. country,— 
certainly not in ours. 

Farther, in every rich and popu- 
lous, and luxurious country, whcre 
the distinction of ranks, and the 
division of labor, and the habitual 
separation of the hi and lower 
members of society have long exist- 
ed, not only will there necessurily 
be many unemployed and helpless 
poor, but the great majority of these 
will be ally unknown to the 
great — of the higher ranks, and 

nown only to a few, who are whol- 
ly unable to supply their wants. We 
appeal to all who have studied the 
structure of society, whether we do 
not fairly state the conditions of the 
problem which we are attempting to 
solve. 

We apprehend it, therefore, to be 
quite certain, tbat in the order of 
things now established in this and 
all other civilized countries, and not 
likely to be changed in our time, the 
higher ranks of society must be con- 
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tent not only to bear the burden of 
the maintenance of a large number 
of the lower ranks, unemployed, or 
partially employed, or incapable of 
employment, but to contribute in 
one way or another to the mainten- 
ance of numbers of such persons, of 
whom, individually, they know as 
little as of the workmen whose 
hands have prepared for them the 
various luxuries which they daily 
consume. This burden they ought 
to regard as the price which they 

y for all the advantages and en- 
joyments which they derive from the 
— and artificial, but to them 
any y favorable state of society in 
which they live. 

Now, this being 90, the question 
is, whether that large body of the 
poor, who must thus be mainly de- 
pendent on the bounty of persons of 
the higher ranks, to whom they are 
individually unknown, will have 
their feelings of independence more 
injured by claiming that bounty as 
a right, secured to them by a provi- 
dent and benevolent law, the appli- 
cation of which to themselves they 
can prove—or by supplicating it as 
a boon, to which they must recom- 
mend themselves as they best can, 
by ingenious contrivances to fix the 
attention, and by touching represen- 
tations to move the feelings of their 
superiors? In which case is the 
greater ment given to de- 
ceit and imposture? or to cringing, 
— and flattering their supe- 
riors} In which case may it reason- 
aT be expected that the relief given 
will be most regular, most perma- 
nent, best proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the appli- 
cants, most compatible with exer- 
tions of — in aid of it, and 
therefore most likely to maintain the 
relf-respect and respectability, and 
to preserve the feeling of artificial 
wants in those who receive it? In 
point of fact where do we meet with 
the greater feeling of self-repect 
and independence—in the English 
pauper, who demands the protection 
of the law, or in the Irish beggar, 
who implores the compassion of the 
charitable? The answers to these 
questions appear to us so clear, we 
have watchcd the progress of so 
many families receiving assistance 
in both those ways, and are so con- 
fident of the usual results, that we 
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have long considered the notion now 
in question as one of the most sin- 
gular delusions which has ever prc- 
vailed on this subject. To us the 
assertion of the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, already quoted, appears 
almost like an axiom,—but an “en- 
lightened prospective system of le- 
—— extending equally to all the 
epartments, carrying to all parts of 
the country the assistance which 
misfortunes demand, and guided by 
no consideration in its distribution, 
but the degree of the misfortunes 
wiich demand it,” is that which 
“dignifies the relief it gives, and 
reserves to those who receive it the 
eeling of self-respect and indepen- 
dence.” 

In fact, it is so well known that 
private charity, in a complex state 
of society, where the poor and the 
rich live much asunder, is always 
irregular ; tnat it is insufficient in 
some places, excessive in others, and 

ives encouragement to deceit and 
impesture (which we humbly pre. 
sume is incompatible with self-re- 
spect and independence) in all; that 

ublic institutions are constantl 
ormed, for its collection and distri- 
bution ; that is, it iakes the form of a 
public and regulated provision for 
the poor before it reaches them ; and 
in very many cases, as we can testi- 
fy, the poor confound what they re- 
ceive in this way, with that to which 
they are entitled by law, under the 
general name of the “ Town’s mo- 
ney,” and do not know which is 
which. Now, in this case, we can 
easily perceive that the money giv- 
en under both these forms is distri- 
buted with more discrimination, 
gives less encouragement to deceit 
and imposture, and is less injurious 
to feelings of self-respect and inde- 
pendence of those receiving it, than 
that which is given in the much vaun- 
ted way of casual charity, i. e. by 
individuals among the rich who do 
not know the poor, nor understand 
their characters or habits. But we 
should like to understand distinctly, 
how the money given in the one of 
these modes should be fatal to the 
spirit of independence in the poor, 
and in the other not, the poor them- 
selves having no perception of any 
difference between the two. 

But we have as yet said nothing 
of an argument against the poor laws, 
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on which some of the economists 
seem to place their chief reliance, 
viz., That they interfere with the 
profitable application of capital. 
“The poor laws,” sa r. Mal- 
thus, “raise the price of provisions, 
and lower the price of labor.” 
“The farmer pays to the poor's rates, 
for the encouragement of a bad and 
unprofitable manufacture” (in the 
case of the poor being set to work) 
“ what he would otherwise have em- 
ployed on his own land with. infi- 
nitely more advantage to his coun- 
try. Inthe one case, the funds for 
the mairtenance of labor are daily 
diminished, in the other, daily in- 
ereased.” “The obvious tendene 
of assessments for the employment ” 
(it might be added for the — 
“ of the poor, is to decrease the 
funds for the maintenance of labor 
in any country.”—(On Population, 
Book iii. chap. 6). And on these 
texts there have been many com 
mentaries, in and out of Parliament. 

We do not apprehend, however, 
that the dicta of mere political econ- 
omists, unsupported by practical ob- 
servations, have any very extensive 
influence in this country. The asser- 
tion of a professor of the science, 
that Ireland sustains no loss from the 
rents of absentee proprietors being 
drawn from thence and spent in 
France (to which we presume it 
must be added that France derives 
no gain from that cause), has, we 
believe, engendered a salutary dis- 
trust of their speculations. d in 
the present case, without pretending 
to much acquaintance with their 
science, we think we can distinctly 

recive, that the question of the 
influence of the pa be rates on the 
funds available for the maintenance 
ef profitable labor must hinge on 
that regarding their conneetion with 

opulation,.which we have already 
iscussed. 

We can. cenceive a country, in 
which there should be no applica- 
tion of capital, except to profitable 
industry,or to the pleasures of these 
possessing it; no money laid out in 
any form. on persons unable to work, 
or whose labor affords no return to 
those expending it. We donot stop 
to inquire whether such a country 
ean actually exist, peopled byhuman 
beings, but we suppose its existence. 
Tracing it from its commencement, 
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we can — that such a country, 
would, for a time, make rapid pe 

t 


ss in wealth and population. 
itis plain, that all the inhabitants 
could not be profitable servants of 
the capitalists ; those administering 
to their pleasures only would not 
always be wanted ; nor could any of 
the inhabitants continue profitable 
to them during their whole lives. 
There being no provision for those 
who are occasionally out of em- 
loyment, nor for those disabled 
y age, injury, or disease, nor for 
the widows and orphans of those 
who die in early or middle life, there 
would eT be a growth of 
misery an verty, contempora- 
neous with the — of wealth 
and population. This is a burden 
which will always attach itself, in- 
one form or another, to any labor 
that is done by human beings. This 
misery and poverty, being allowed 
no claim on the capital of the coun- 
try, would soon make inroads on the 
wages of labor; it would soon ap- 
propriate to itself much of the price 
paid for labor to the most virtuous 
and best disposed of the laborers; 
the savings’ banks and benefit so- 
cieties of such a country would be 
heavily taxed; and still the relief 
afforded would be very uncertain,. 
irregular, and inadequate: The 
misery and destitution of one 
of the population (particularly as 
towns grew and ——— be- 
came unhealthy) would at least keep 
ace with the increase of wealth in 
e rest; and if, as our fathers have 
taught, the great object of political 
science is, not merely that there 
should be many citizens, nor that. 
there should be rich citizens, but “ut 
cives feliciter vivant,” the state of 
the nation would soon reflect no 
credit on the science of its governors. 
But the main question is, how would 
the “principle of popin ” act 
in such a country ? it be true, 
as we have stated, and think we 
have proved, that the preventive 
check never does operate effec- 
tuaHy where there is much unre- 
lieved misery, the pro of the 
unproductive, or partially produc- 
tive, and destitute part of the popu- 
lation, would be much more rapid 
than that of the productive part, and 
the nation would be ultimately bur- 
dened with a mass of indigence and: 
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wretchedness sufficient to cripple 
all its energies. 

Farther. in sach a country, there 
would not only be much unrelieved 
misery, but, after a time, discontent, 
and turbulence, and agitation. The 
O’Connells of such a country would 
never be wanting ; and capital and 
credit, “the mosttimid of created 
things,” would soon disappear from 
it. 
What avails it to Ireland at this 
moment, that she has millions of 
hands able and willing to labor, and 
large tracts of rich uncultivated 
land, and every facility for manu- 
factures and commerce, —when the 
moral condition of her — is 
such, that no capitalist will trust his 
money among them? Her condition 
is just that which, in our humble 
judgment, would soon be the lot, and 
the deserved, punishment, of any na- 
tion which should resolve, that its 
“funds for the maintenance of la- 
bor” should never be applied ex- 
cept directly to the profit or plea- 
sure of their rs. 

On the other hand, if it be true, 
as we firmly believe, that a legal 
provision tor the disabled and des- 
titute poor—simply because it is a 
certain, and uniform, and permanent 

rovision, and because, therefore, 
t prevents the degeneration and 
degradation of habits which desti- 
tution would otherwise produce— 


is an effectual preventive check on. 


population, then a nation which re- 
gularly devotes a portion of its ca- 
pital to the relief of misery and des- 
titution—although its progress in 
wealth may seem to be retarded for 
a time,—may always expect to have 
its population not only more com- 
fortable, happier, and more con- 
tented, but more nearly adjusted to 
the demand for labor: and thus to 
escape, first the burden, and then 
the agitation and dangers of redun- 
dancy, such as were witnessed in 
England two centuries and a half 
ago, and such as we now witness in 
Treland. 

The wealth of a nation is not the 
result of a mere process of arith- 
metic. It is the work of human 
hands, and is guided by the impulse 
of human feelings ; and it is in vain 
to altempt to separate the questions 
which regard its growth and pro- 

ress, from those which —— the 
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numbers, and habits, and comforts 
and moral condition of those b 
whom it is produced ; and therefore 
it is that we say,that the question 
as to the effect.of poor laws upon 
the wealth of a country turns on that 
which we have already considered, 
concerning the influence of the 
mode of provision for the destitute, 
on the principle ef population. 
- There is yet another class of rea- 
soners on this subject, who distrust 
the efficacy of any measures for the 
benefit of Ireland which go merely 
to the relief of poysical suffering, 
and trust to “Religious and Moral 
Education” as the only effectual 
remedy for this and all other evils 
of the social condition of our species. 
We should sincerely lament if any 
thing that we have said should be 
construed into disregard or contempt 
of their opinions. But we beg to 
say, that in order that religious in- 
struction may produce its due effect, 
the seed must fallon good soil. The 
philanthropist and legislator can 
aspire to no — object fin this 
department of their duties, than to ” 
prepare the soil for its reception. 
Occasionally religious feelings exist 
in all ranks of society, and perhaps 
their most striking maifestations 
are in the lowest; itis easy to excite 
them in the very outcasts of society ; 
—but all experience teaches us, that 
we are not to expect them to regu- 
late the character, and permanently 
influence the‘ conduct, of those who 
are incessantly struggling for exist- 
ence, and are unable to ‘command 
the comforts, and enjoyments, and 
decencies of life. A certain degree 
of physical comfort is essential to 
the permanent development, and 
habitual influence over human con- 
duct, of any feelings higher than our 
sensual appetites. The exclamation 
of the Irish murderer on seeing the 
gallows at which he was to suffer, 
expresses, we verily believe, the 
only feelings with which many of 
his brave countrymen habitually 
rd the approach of death— 
“She'll save me many a wet foot 
and hungry belly.” . 

When it is said, therefore, that 
all our efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the poor will be ineffec- 
tual without the aid of religion, 
we willingly assent to the state- 
ment, but add, that religion itself 
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will fail to influence permanently 
the conduet of the most destitute 
of our speeies, without the pre- 
liminary assistance of human Cha- 
‘rity. it was not without reason, 
nor without a provident regard for 
the infirmities of human nature, that 
charity was assigned the highest 
place among the Christian virtues ; 
er that (we quote again with reve- 
- rence the words of. Tillotson) our 
Saviour himself “chose to be a 
' beggar, that we, for his sake, might 
not despise the poor.” 

We conclude, then, that it is a part 
of the dispensations of Providence, 
that tie higher ranks of society in 
every country, in an advanced stage 
ef civilization,—in return forthe nu- 
merous advantages which they de- 
rive from having the services of so 
many of the lower ranks at their dis- 

osal,—must be content to bear the 
urden of the mainterance of many, 
for whose services they have no 
need, or who. are incapable of ren- 
dering them ants That the assist- 
ance given to these lowest,. but not 
least important members of society, 
may be effectual in maintaining them 
im tolerable comfort, and thereby 
reventing a morbid increase of des- 
ution, it is essential that it should 
be liberal, but discriminating, uni- 
form, regular, and permanent, as the 
state of destitution which demands 
it. That it may fulfil these condi- 
tions for the benefit of the poor, and 
at the same time press justly and 
equally on the rich, it is essen- 
tial that at least a great part of it 
should be levied and distributed 
by the law. Nor. does the law which 
performs this office deviate in the 
smallest degree from its proper pro- 
vince. The relief of human suffer- 
ing isa sacred duty, written from the 
beginning on the hearts of men, en- 
forced by the positive precepts of 
the Gospel, and which no nation can 
violate or neglect with impunity. 
The business of the legislator is to 
equalize the burden which it im- 
and regulate the benefits it 
confers, not to check the impulse 
from which it springs. 
: In stating our views on this im- 
t subject, we have made no 
attempt to raise a clamor against 
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our opponents. We assert with 
confidence, that they are utterly mis- 
taken in their opinion as te the in- 
fluence of poor laws on population, 
and have given our reasons. 

feelings or motives which may have 


‘influenced their views, we have said 


nothing, and have nothing to say. 
Believing, as we do, that but for 
representations of the economists, 

r laws would before this time 
ave been introduced into Ireland, 
and stayed the moral plague which 
is there raging, we cannot but re- 
gard it as an awful consideration, 
that the culative errors of an 
men should have been invested wi 
such a power over the lives and hap- 
piness of their fellow creatures. But 
we take comfort in the thought that 
the true “ Justice to Ireland,” which 
consists in extending to her suffer- 
ing poor the protection of English 
law, cannot long be delayed; and 
we exult in the hope, that our hum- 
ble efforts may contribute to con- 
quer the errors, by which that signal 
act of — has too long been ob- 
structed. We care not by what 
Ministry the change may be intro- 
duced ; but we do trust in Heaven, 
that the present generation shall not 
pass away before every subject of 
our Sovereign may have reason to 
feel the same gratitude to the con- 
stitution under which he lives, as 
has been expressed by the eloquent 
Englishman whom we formerly 
quoted. “I would as soon see 
best clause of Magna Charta erased 
from the volume of our. liberties, as 
this primary authentic text of hu- 
mane legislation from our statute 
book. And if, in the course ofa 
remote time, the establishments of 
liberty and humanity, which we now 
possess, are to leave us, and the spi- 
rit of them to be carried into other 
lands, I trust that this one record of 
them will remain, and that — 

law will be a fragment of Engli 
history, to be preserved wherever 
the succession of our Constitution 
or religion shall go.” 

In our next number we shall enter 
into some details on the specific 
mode of provision for the Irish poor,. 
which our author recomm ends. 
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THE MURDER GLEN. 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Tas is a dreary spot as eye shall see ; 
Yet a few moments linger here with me, 
And let us rest (the air is warm and still) 
In the dry shelter of this heathery hill. 
Though all about looks barren, bleak, and drear, 
Something of pleasantness methinks is here— 
This little patch of greensward at our feet ; 
This thymy bank our soft empurpled seat ; 
This od’rous air, and the low humming sound 
An under-tone of life) that murmurs round— 
es—this is pleasantness ; but all beyond 
Seems smitten with a curse.—That sullen pond, 
Black as its moory marge ;—that one seathed tree, : 
And the lone hewel, ruined, roofless, free 
To every straggling foot and wandering win., 
In the cold shadow of that bill behind, 
That shuts in with its dark, bare, barren swell, 
The deathlike stillness of the gloomy dell ; 
There seems a curse upon the savage scene, 
There is a curse methinks where guilt hath been, 
So deep, so deadly, as hath left the Tale 
Connected with this wild sequestered vale. - 
Not always, as some theorists pretend, 
Doth guilt in this life come to fitting end ; 
Not often here is God’s unerring plan 
Made plain to proud, presumptuous, purblind man ; 
Enough for him, enough the word which saith 
Sin’s path is Hellward, and her wages Death. 
But now and then the thunderbolt decends, . 
And strikes e’en here, for wise and gracious ends ; 
To rouse—to warn—to strike the scoffers dumb, 
Who cry, “Lo! vengeance tarries—will it come 1” 


Some ten years back, whoe’er from hence had viewed, 
As we do now, yon cheerless solitude, 

Had seen it then a drear, unlovely spot, 

But not deserted. From the lonely cot 

Curled a blue smoke-wreath in the morning air, 
And signs and sounds of life were stirring there, 
Too oft of strife, of violence, and hate. 

There dwelt a wretched man, his wietched mate, 
And their one child, a gibbering idiot boy, 

“ Fruit of th’ adulteress”—no fond parents’s joy, 
Nor sad one’s comfort ;—esent as for a sign 

And fearful foretaste of the wrath divine. 

None knew from whence the unsocial strangers came 
For a long season, nor their real name, 

But guessed them wedded, for the boy was born 
Just as they settled in that home forlorn. 

Nor doctor, nurse, nor gossip to the birth 

Was timely summon’d ; but the man rushed forth 
One day in urgent haste (for peril pressed) 

To seek assistance. From old Martha Best 

I’ve heard the story—(to her dying day 

She told it shuddering)—in what fearful way 

She found the woman by ber travail threes, 
Convulsed. with spirit pangs more fierce than those, 
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And how she groaned some name, and to som. deed 

da alluded, that with startling speed 

Brought her daık partner to tha pillow near ; 

And how he stooped, and whis in her ear, 

Not words of love,—but so ing that she heard 

With a cold shudder ; whispering faint a word 

Sounding like “ ifercy !’—and the stern man’s brow 

Grew sterner as he said—“ Remember now.” 

And as he lingered near the wretched bed, 

How hard she clench’d her teeth, and drew her hend 
' Beneath the coverlet, lest pain should wring 

From her parched lips the interdicted thing. 

“Old erven ing fool ! he called me,” quoth the dame, 

“ When I just hinted at the parson’s name, 

And talked of comfort to the troubled breast, 

From prayer with bim, and evil deeds confest. 

Old drivelling fool! he called me, with a curse 

That made my flesh creep, and the look was worse 

With which he spoke it. Well!—the babe was born— 

Jesu preserve u4 !—’twas a luckless morn 

That saw its birth :—a foul, misshapen thing . 

Scarce human :—round the blue swoll’n neck a ring, 

Livid and black, and marks like finger prints 

— domed : Not before nor since 

Such sight beheld I. When the mother saw, 

Christ! what a face was hers !—The lower jaw 

Dropt as in death, and with a ghastly stare, 

Pointing the tokens, she gasped out—‘ There ! there ” 

‘ Hell is against us’—with a savage shout 

Yelled the dark, fearful man, and rushing out, 

Was seen no more till midnight brought him back, 

Silent and sullen. There was neithe: Jack 

Of food nor cordials in the house that night, 

And the red peat-fire gave a cheerful light, 

And a large dip was burning ; yet for a 

The very flesh upon my bones did crawl 

With fearful — I could hardly brook 

Upon that rane helpless thing to look 

As on my lap it lay; and in his sleep, 

Through the thin boards, I heard the father k 

A restless muttering :—-The King’s crown to gain, 

Pd not live over that long night again !” 

Such was the midwife’s s:ory ; and strnnge things 

Were guessed and rumored, till low whisperings 

Grew louder by de and busy folk ; 

Of information and the Justice spoke. 

But from th’ accuser’s part all kept aloof— 

They had no facts to rest on ;—not a proof 

Of the foul deed suspected :—The strange pair 

Gave no offence to any ; straight and fair 

Were their few dealings at the village shop ; 

And though the man was never known to stop 

A needless minute, or look up the while, 

Or s}eak a needless word, or seen to smile, 

His pay was punctual, if th’ amount w :s small— 

Time—if they waited—might unravel all— 

And so in part it did. There came a man 

From a far distant town (an artisan), 

To try for health his native country air 

In his own village. While sojourning there, 

He heard the of that mysterious pair, 

And as he listened, with impatient tone, 

Striking the table, said—“ years agane, 
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I heard a trial in our co eourt 

For a most cruel murder ; an such sort, 

And by such hands alleged to have been done, 
As made the heart sick. An unnatural son 
Sinfully mated with =e ——— — 
(A youthful stepdame), ’gainst the husband’s life 
Conspired with her—*twas so the indictment read— 
And suddenly the old man im his bed 
Was found a blackening corse ?—a livid mark 
Circling his throat about, and, purply dark, 
Prints of a murd’rous hand. At next amize 

They stood their trial, as I said ;—ali eyes 
Looked loathingly in court. I saw.them there, 
Just such as you describe this — pair. 

A tall dark man, with close curled locke like jet, 
And overhanging brow, and mouth hard set, 
And a down look withal. She slim and fair, 


Of a white fairness ; light-blue eyes, and hair 
Inclining to be red ; of middle size, 
With ing of a cast about her 


Or it might seem so, as she stood that day 

With her wild look, that wandered every way 

—— 
o plain men’s judgments, but your lawyers strain 

The truth through mill-stones, till it filters out 

A puddle of perplexity and doubt. 

They were acquitted, but forsook the — 

Pursued by curses.—Could I sée the 

Of one but for a moment, I should know, 

Had I last seen it twenty years 

The features printed on my ea we strong 

That fearful trial day.”"— 


= “*T will not be long,” 
The eager listeners cried, “ before Black Will 


To see her, since that changeling babe was born, 

So far from her own door as that old thorn, 

Where she would stand and as in a book 

On the dark pool beneath, with fixed look.” 

Not the sojourner, with patient will, 

Haunted the shop, and watched about the mill : 

Not long the curious rustics to their friend 

Looked for the fateful word, all doubt te end, 
Earlier than wont the dark browed stranger came, 
The watcher saw—and shuddering, said—“ The same.” 


The tale ran rauad through all the country-side ; 
“Murder will out ” triumphant Lr cried :— 
“T'was not for agra said old Martha 

“ God’s finger on the babe those prints impresaed ; 
And on the father’s scowling brow so dark, 

As on Cain’s forehead, set a fearfal mark. 

But who could have believed, so slight, so fair,—- 
That woman such an awful deed could dare? 

"Tis true--she never looked one in the face; 

Bad sign !—And not a creature in the place 

Ever could draw her into social chat, 

Nor him to step into the Cricket Bat, 

And take his part in cheerful glass or song— 
Such strange reserve betakened something wrong”’— 
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So with a nat’ral horror, and. a mind 

More humanely severe than Christian kind, 

Each cast his stone, and left the wretched pair 

To perish in their sin and their despair. 

It is a wholesome horrer in the main 

That shrinks impulsive from the wretch whose stain 
Stamps him accurst in blood’s own damning dye. 
Out on the mawkish, morbid sympathy 

That wets white handkerchiefs with maudlin wo- 
When “ gifted” murderers to the gallows go, 

And “¢ ing” felons to the cord 

Bow their heroic necks, and meet the law's award.— 
But vulgar minds, with unenlarged view, 

Hating the guilt, abhor the guilty too ; 

And such “ good haters” scarce can comprehend 
How He, the Sinless, is the sinner’s friend. 

Ah! had some faithful servant of his lord, 

Some pious , with the saving word 


“ Repent and live !” the Hellward course hath staid 
CE any AOne (Or EOD that poos Ta pae 
Shepherds, who slumber on your watch, l 
Ye have account to render of your care; 

Nor will the plea avail ye in that da 

That while ye slept, the wolf bore is prey ; 

Nor that the case was hopeless—futile plea ! i 


“H inst hope ” your battle-cry sh be— 
Then—if all fail at last—your souls blood are free. 
A wide, wild district, half uncultured muor, 
Skirted by sea and forest, thick with poor, 
Is the vast parish, on whose utmost verge 
Lies this lone ve The deep booming surge 
Full three miles off we hear, but Sabbath bell 
Sounds fuintly tinkling in this dreary dell 
On stillcst day, with favoring breeze to boot. 
To this far border gospel-shodden foot. 
Comes rarely, tidings of great joy to bring. 
“ Who needs my ministry has but to ring,” 
Cries the good rector, “at the rectory door— 
I always come when called for, and what more 
Could fifty curates, if I kept them, do 3” 
Ah, reverend Michael ! fitter far for you 
fee por Je occupied eo long and woll 
In your old college, ere this living fell. 
No Sabbath to God's house those outcasts brought ; 
Them, in their dreary dwelling, no man sought, 
Nor priest, nor layman, woman, man, nor child : 
And every that measured them, reviled. 
For household needs still drew them now and then 
Sear as might be) to the homes of men— 

e oftenest he; but once or twice a-year, 
For homely articles of female gear, 
With her stern partner to the shop she came, 
A shrinking customer without a name, 
Served in cold silence, that had insult been 
Perchance, but for the man’s determined mien 
Of dark defiance. Change of look and tone 
Early informed him of his secret known ; 
And from that moment, with a deadly hate, 
He cursed his kind, and dared its worst from Fate: 
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Returning loathing looks with d 

That said, “ Ye know me now—’tis well—beware !” 
And they who loathed, by thoee fierce glances cowed, 
Shrinking aside, breathed curses “deep not loud.” 
And curious children, eage’, yet afraid. 

Hung on the murderer’s steps ;—but if he made 
A motion as to turn, quick scowered away, 
TN blossoms scattered in a gusty dy. 

ill once, two braggait boys, wit ing boast, 
Dared one another which should Aapa Aa most ; 
And while their awestruck mates in ambush lay, 
Fronted the Cares in their homeward way, 

And one squeaked “ Murder !” in his impish note— 

And one made mouths, and pointed to his throat, 

Then ran ;—but pounced on with a tiger bound, 

Both at a blow were levelled with the ground. 

Mothers! who uwned those graceless ones, for you 

’T was well that woman was a mother too, 

And hung upon the arm upraised to give 

A second blow that none might feel and live. 

A mother! ay—how black see’er in part, 

That outcast creature’s was a mother’s heart 

To the poor wailing object that, while nursed 

At her sad breast, the father called “ accurst.” 

And now again, who looked might often see 

Her crouching form beneath that old scathed tree 

By the dark water, to her bosom prest i 
e hapless babe, that still she lulled to rest 

With rocking motion, as of one in pain, 

With a low, crooning, melancholy strain. 

Oh ! to conceive, as then she sat forlorn, 

The thoughts of those long hours of lonenees born ; 

The yearning thoughts of happy childish days, 

Her father’s cottage, and her pleasant plays 

With little brothers and young sisters dear ; 

And how they grew together many a year, 

By pious parents trained in the Lord's love and fear. 
en—the changed after-time! the contrast dark! 

Passion’s fierce storm, and Virtue’s sued Pe bark, 

The step by step in Falsehood’s blinding lead, - 

From guilty thought unchecked to guilty deed— 

The trust abused—the violated vow— 

The consummated crime—the hopeless now, 

And the dread future. Lost, — soul ! 

Dared’st thou in fancy fix that f-arfui goul ? 

No; or Despair had into Madness burst ; 

- And coldly calm she seemed, like one who knows theworst. 
“The grief that’s shared is lightened half,” some say ; 
Not in all cases—Can it take away 
A grain of bitterness from us te know 
One dearer than ourselves partakes the wo? 

And when a load unblest, the double share, 

Wretched community of crime and care, 

Is either cheered beneath the crushing weight 

By mutual suffering of his groaning mate ! 

And then a band of sin is one of straw— 

Count not thereon, contemners of God’s law! 

None but pure hearts, love-linked, in sorrow closer draw. 
Cast out from fellowship of all their kind, 

Each other’s all—did their forlorness bind 


More fast the union of that guil ir? 
Ay, with the festering fasiness of deepal, 
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No little one, with angal smile, E 
Was sent to win them from themeelves a while, 
In whose young eyes the eyes that could not brook 
Each other’s furtive glance might fondly look. 
No loping preiar was in mercy given 
To lift its little sinleas hands to heaven, 
And stammer out the prayer that pardon sought 
For one who dared not utter what she taught. . 
I’ve said, their first—their only one was sent, 
Not as a blessing, but a puni t. . 
No white-wioged messenger, no silvery dove, 
Dear welcome pledge of peace, and hope, and love, 
But of fierce discord here, and fiercer wrath above. 
*’T would be a mercy if the Lord who gave 
Soon took him back”—the midwife muttered grave : 
“ a bee him not,” the abhorring father cried ; 
“ d in the birth the hell-marked imp had died !” 
But to her heart the mother drew it near, 
Whispering—“ My wretched infant! hide thee hare.” 
And year by year (the changling lived and throve) 
More doting fond became that only love 
That ever in this woful word it knew, 
More doting for the father’s hate it grew ; 
And to the mother soon that hate extended too. 
She had borne meekly many a cutting word, 
And many a bitter taunt in silence heard, 
Or only, when her sullen partner cried, 
“ Would, ere I saw thy face, that thou hadst died,” 
Bowing her head—* Aaa !” she softly sighed. 
But when the crawling idiot in its play 
Stumbled unconscious in its father's way, 
And the foot spurned him, and the savage cins’d— 
Then all the mother into fury burst, 
And “ Have a care !” she shrieked, with — wild. 
“ I have been very patient—but my child! 
Harm not my child, or dread what I may dare— 
I may it speak what——Villain ! bave a care.” 
Beneath her flashing look the ruffian’s eye 
Quailed, as he muttered indistinct reply ; 
“ And deadly white he turned,” said wandering Wat 
The Pedlar, who, to many a lonely — 
ae his wares, had found his pi ing way 
To the drear dwelling in the glen that day. 
“I’m an old man,” said Walter—* far I’ve been, 
Much of mankind and of their ways I’ve seen, 
And oftentimes folk’s secrets in their looks 
Can read, as plain as some read printed books, 
So now and t in my own, quiet way, 
I make a lucky guess, and now ah say, 
Touching this woman—mind, it’s only guasg- 
Sinner she may be, but no murderess.” 
“So spake Sir Oracle,” in cozy chat 
On the oak settle at the Cricket Bat, 
The evening of his visit to the glen— 
And Walter’s sayings had their nab: with men ; 
And women listened with relenting heart, 
Wondering—* Could one who did a mother’s part 
So fondly by her idiot child, have done 

elping the hand of that unnatural son), 

deed it chilled the blood to think. 4 
He who his wretched babe eould sa 
Would that in him the gallows had its dues!” 
Year followed year, those dues were owing still, 
Satan had work in hand yet for “Black Will.” 
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That he was active in his master’s cause 
None doubted, though evading still the laws. 
No longer from all intercourse with men 
He dwelt secluded in that moorland glen ; 
Strange faces there were not uofrequent seen 
Of men, rough seafarers of reckless mien, 
And something wild and lawless in their look— 
With those, for days and weeks, he now forsook 
His joyless home. The beach convenient lay, 
And a snug creek, a little cunning bay, 
Where boats and small craft might at anchor Iie 
For days unnoticed, if exciseman’s eye, 
Or hated officer's, with sharp survey, 
Ranged not the coast. Unorganized that day 
The naval guard ; the civil watch I ween 
Then kept, too civil to be over keen : 
The local bearings (sea and forest near) 
Favored more trades than one; the royal deer 
Made not worse venison though the buck were slain 
Without a warrant ; and some folks were fain 
To fancy tea and Hollands were, to choose, 
Best flavored, when they paid the King no dues. 
Then customers who favored the free trade, 
No curious, inconsiderate questions made 
When goods that never had the Channel crost 
Were offered—at a reasonable cost. 
What if a smuggler now and then was hung 
For worse than smuggling—from their souls they flung 
Accusing qualms, for “how could they have thought 
Unfairly come by what they fairly bought ?” 
Laws interdict, and parsons preach in vain, 
While such (encouraging who might restrain) 
Whet with their ready pay the thirst for lawless gain. 
Now sometimes, with a timid consciousness 
That if none favored soine abhorred her less, 
Left lonely and unaided. from the dell 
The woman ventured forth, when twilight fell 
With friendly dimness on her flushing shame, 
To seek the village shop ; and with her came 
A heavy armful long, then, tottering slow, 
A dragging weight, that child of sin and wo— 
Poor fool, whom she her “ precious one !” would call— 
Ay—for he loved her, and he was hir all. 
“ Mammam! mammam !” the stammering creature’s cry, 
If wandered from its face the vnly eye 
Could read in his, and fondly there detect i 
A lovelier light than that of intellect. 
“ Mamman ! mamman !”—'twas all — speech 
To common ears that stammering tongue could reach 
“But oh! my vharlie, in his own dear way,” 
Affirmed the mother, “every thing can say— 
And he has for more sense than some belleve— 
Could you but see him when he sees me grieve— 
And when I'm sick, he'll creep about the house, 
Or sit beside me, quiet as a mouse— 
And but a baby still, as one may say— 
Just eight—and growing handier every day.” 
Oh! mother’s love, of most mysterious kind! 
So strong! so weak! so piercing, and so blind! 
“Twas pitiful, whatever she might be,” 
All said, “that mother and her boy to see— 
Hanging for him would be an end too mild, 
That parricide, who hated his own child; 
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A poor afflicted thing, but still és own.” 

And there were cruel doings, twas well known, 

At hat lone house, whence oftentimes arose 

Wild sounds of sharp eontention, oaths, and blows, 
And the shrill treble of a childish cry, 
Heart-piercing in its helpless ugony ; 

And more than onee, thrust out into the night, 
Mother and child tad lain till moming lig t 
Huddled ther, the cold earth their $ 

The door-sill pillowing her houseless head— 
Happy fer them when signal from the bay 
Summoned their tyrant rom his home away, 

With his wild mates to eruise, perhaps for many a day.. 
But watchful eyes at last were on the glen, 
Notorious now the haunt of lawless men, 

Depot of contraband, and even, twas theught, 

Of things worse come by, for concealment brought. 
Twice with their warrant the suspected ground 
And heuse men keenly searched, but nothing found ;. 
Wh le the dark owner carelessly stood by, 

And sneering thanked them for their courtesy, 

And bade them look again, and more minutely pry. 
Thus baffled oft, suspicien never slept, 

But quiet wat.h about the place was kept, 

Where every thing unusual that befell, 

Comings ard goings, all were noted well. 

There had been jovial doings overnight— 

Late from the lattice flashed the ruddy light, 

And midnight?was at hand, when from the door 
Staggered the parting guests, with drunken roar— 
“ At daybreak—mind !’—* At daybreak, there PI be”— 
And the door closed the parting celloquy. 

Then from within proceeded suunds more faint— 
A low, sad, sobbing murmur of complaint, 

Not long unbroken by a harsher tone— 

And then a curse—a scuffling—and a groan— 
Something that sounded like u heavy fall ; 

And then the listeners said—’twas quiet all; 

And gladly from that dismal place tħey came— 
Such broils were frequent in that house of shame. 
They watched the skiff’s departure from the bay—- 
“ Best lie in wait for her return”—said they 

“ Useless to watch about his den to-day, 

No+-nor tu-morrow”’—but a shepherd told 

On the third morn, how, faneying from his fol 

A straggler to the glen its way had found, 

He followed in its track ; and on the ground, 

By the pond-side, snid he suw pith lie, 

A whitish heup—* That’s sure my lamb! said I- 
And dead enough if so ;—but then I heard 

As 1 came cleser—(and methought it stirred) — 

A feeble plaint—as from a dying lamb— 

I stopt and hearkened—'’twas—*“Mammam ! Mamnriam ?” 
Charlie! said !—for lying all: alone, 

*T was simple Charlie made that piteous moan ; 
Undreseed, as if just taken from his bed, 

Cold as a stone, with open eyes like lead 

Fixed on the gull black water—when at length. 

I stooped to lift him, with his little strength 

(Little enough—tke creature was half dead): 

He made resistance, turning still his head. 

Toward the pond, and murm'ring o’ér and'o'èr, 
‘Mammam! Mammam !” as to tiie house! Bore” -- 


> 
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And there he hes—not long alive to lie— 
Come quickly if you'd help him ere he die; 
The doer I found ajar—within—without— 

No living soul. Bad work has been | doubt.” 


——— ran :—but when they reached the place, 
There lay the idiot, with his poor wan face 

Close to the water's edge !—although in bed 

The shepherd left him, mottuniess—he said— 

And still he made the same distressful moan, 

Though faint and fainter every faltering tone; 

And still his eyes were turned with dying ray 

To the dark pond, as on its brink he lay. 


_ “*Tis not for nothing, idiot though he be,” 


All said—*“ he gazes there so earnestly — 

And one stooped down, and peering closely, theught 

He something saw :—and poles and hooks were brought, 
And grappled a dead weight—upfioated white 

A woman’s dress—one heave—and dragged to sight, 

‘On a pale corse looked dewn the ch morning light. 


<“ Mammam! Mammarm‘{!”—witb one loud rapturous cry 
(Life’s last) the dying idiot bounded high, 

And falling forward, sank to quiet rest, 

Never to waken, on his mother’s breast. 


d’ve told my story—needs it still to tell : 
How that thedouble murd’rer in this dell, ! 


, And in this country, has no more been seen 3 i | 


That Ais dark act that woman’s end had been. 

„Proceedings at the inquest pointed clear— 

‘There was a bloody fracture by her ear, : | 
Fitting a mallet, that with hair aod gore ! 
Stuck on, was found upon the cottage floor— | 
His own apparel gone, and all of worth : 
The lonely house contained. Upon this earth 

If somewhere still the ruffian roams secure, 

God knows ;—hereafter, his reward is sure. 


One parting look upon the still sad scene, 
Where so much misery, so much guilt has been, 
And such a tragic act in the great play, 
Life’s melodrame. As calm, as still the day, 
As bright the sun was shining over head 
When by that water lay the ghastly dead— 
And then perhaps some little bird as now 
Perched on that old seathed hawthorn’s tepmost bough, 
Poured forth a strain as joyous and as clear 
Careless of human woes) as now we hear— 
nconscious bird! no living thing but thee 
Stirs the deep stillness with a voice of glee— 
‘The village children, if they venture near, 
Sink their loud gladness into whispering fear— 
No rustic lovers haunt the unblest ground— 
No tenant for the hated house is fouod— 
Our country people call it—“ Black Will’s den”— 
And this. unlovely spot—“ The Murder Glen.” 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. 
No. V. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Surrosine the original subjects 
of thought und knowledge pre- 
sented to the mind, and the simple 
impressions made in whatever man- 
ner, there appear to be then two prin- 
ciples or powers required for their 
composition—one is 1 power in the 
mind to reproduce to itself those 
original impressions, when the ob- 
ject that gave occasion to them is 
withdrawn ; the other is a faculty of 
intellective discernment, by which 
it may framo those simple impres- 
sions into rafional knowledge. 


The power which the mind pos- 
sesses of reproducing to itself its ori- 
inal impressions, has, by Reid and 
tewart, becn termed conception.* 
There can be no occasion for any 
reasoning to show that a power in 
the might of reproducing the impres- 
sions that are past is an indispen- 
sable part of the constitution of such 
a being, even for the lowest pur- 
poses of its life: since without this 
power it could live only in succes- 
sive moments, the consciousness 
of every instant being as entirely 











* The prime office of this power may be said to be “to make the past the 
present,” whether that past has been a sensation,an emotion,an idea,or a train 
of ratiocination. Now it appears to us that the term conception does not 
in itself express this office. If we attend to the etymology of the term we 
do not discern in it that meaning with which it has been enducd by meta- 
physiciuns. We are far from saying that in metaphysical discussion of any 
mental power we are bound to be guided by that meaning which was in the 
human mind in ene any important word in langua But we 
must either be guided by that meaning in its primitive simplicity, or by 
that enlarged or modified meaning which we find it afterwards to angio 
in the best written of oral discourse, or we are bound to show that the 
philosophical meaning, independently of or contrary to both these other 
two meanings, does more fully and more clearly express the office of the 
power which it designates than any other term. It is admitted that the 
etymological meaning does not express the office of this power. Does 
the meaning of the word conception, as employed by the best writers and 
the best speakers of the English language, not professed metaphysiciana, 
coincide more nearly, or entirely, with what we believe to be the meta- 
physical meaning ? Now the word has, in the usage of the language, two 
principal senses, which not only do not include, but seem rather to exclude 
this meaning. The first use of it is to denote that act of the mind which 
takes place when we form to ourselves distinctly and clearly the idea of 
that which is intended to be represented or expressed in discourse, re- 
quiring something more than an ordinary exertion of attention or intelli- 
gence. We say that we conceive, or that we suppose that we have at- 
tained a right conception, or that we can form no conception of an author’s 
or a speaker's meaning. The other is a higher sense, mplying invention, 
as when we speak of the conception of a poem or of any other work of 
art, or in respect of any undertaking compare the conception with the 
execution. Either of which acceptations is so far from cxhibiting the idea 
of the simple unaltered reproduction in the mind of a state previously ex- 
isting in it, that the first implies, and the second essentially and pointedly 
denotes a present act of mew intellectual combination. And in truth, not 
only the idea of new combination, but the idea of a present act of intelli- 
gence which always enters into the received meanings of the word con- 
ception, is sufficient to distinguish it from the meaning to which metaphy- 
sicians have endenvored to apply it as denoting an operation of simple re- 
petition, of which intelligence does not necessarily make any part. Never- 
theless, we shall not now depart from the established terminology. 
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-divided from that ef the preceding others. Of all our senses there is 
-and following instant, as if the feel- none from which conception gives 
ang of the one and the other had back such vivid representations as 
belonging to twe different beings. from the sight. 
‘The power ef conception, therefore, With respectto some of them* it has 
by which the impressions which been disputed, though without any 
have once ‘been made can at any reason apparently, whether we are 
time be reproduced ia the mind, and able to reproduce their impressions a 
are continually reproduced, without all. The greater number of persons 
ats effort or desire, may be regarded, have but very obscure conceptions of 
‘Dot merely as laying the foundation sound; and some might be disposed 
~of knowledge, but as giving evea to question our power of repeating 
-Continuity to life, to ourselves these impressions alto- 
Further, it is a fact important to gether; measuring all their concep- 
be remarked, that the impressions tions by the vividnegs ef those of the 
which have been made by some of eye; and pees that there is 
the senses, are far more easily re- in the endeavor to recall the im- 
produced by the mind, thaa theee of pressions of the ether senses nothiug 


* The remembrances of the sensations of both taste and smell are exe 
tremely distinct—though some writers have asserted the contrary. This 
is certain, that the recognition of tastes and smells is instantaneous; and 
that could not be without a strong and distinct remembranoe of the orie 
ginal sensation. The odor of a rose is as distinctly remembered as its 
color—and se are ali the odors of exiernal nature. John Fearn, in his 
Essay on Consciousness, while explaining the causes which give strength 
and durability to ideas of sensation, observes, that the senses of taste and 
smell are less frequently “the harbingers of pleasures and pains” than 
thoee of hearing and sigkt,—and that therefore the ideas left by them must 
depend, less upon association for their durability, than upon the absolute 
— ot pleasure or pain. He avers that a vivid pain or pleasure from 
either of them is never forgotten—aor rendered doubtf il—and he even 
goes so far as to affirm, “that there is no doubt that a man will come to 
forget h s acquaintance, and many other visible objects, noticed in mature 
age, before he will in the least forget tastes and smells, of only moderate 
interest, encountered either in his childhood, or at any time since.” This 
opinion he goes on to illustrate thus. 

“In the course of voyaging to various distant countries, it has several 
times happened, that I have eaten, once or twice, of different things that 
never came in my way before nor since. Some of them have been 
ant—and some scarce better than insipid; but I have no reason to think I 
have forgot, or much altered the ideas left by those single impulses of 
taste ; though here the memory of them has certainly not been preserved. 
by repetition of the sensual vibrations. It is clear I must have seen, as well 
aa tasted, those things; and Iam decided that I remember the tastes with 
mere precision than I do the visual sensation had with them. I remember 
having once, and once only, eat Kangaroo in New Holland—and having 
once smelled a bakers shop, having a peculiar odor, in the city of Basso. 
rah. Now both these gross ideas remain with me quite as vivid as any 
visual ideas of those places ; and this could not be from repetition of vibra- 
tion, but really from interest in the sensation. Twenty-eight Pr 
in the island of Jamaica, I partook (perhaps twice) of a certain fruit, of t! 
taste of which I have now a very fresh idea—and I could add other in- 
stances of that period. I have had repeated proofs of having lost retentioa 
of visual objects, at various distances of times—though they had once been, 
familiar. I have not, during thirty years, forget the delicate and in itself 
most trifling sensation, that the of the hand used to convey when I 
was a boy, trying the different effects of what boys call light and heavy 
topa; but I cannot remember within several shades of the brown coat 

ch I left off last week. If any man. thinks he can do better—let him 
a a wardrobe, and then actually refer to it for 
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corresponding to that vivid distinct- 
ness. Yet that the conceptions of 
sound are recalled very vividly and 
distinctly, though we do not attend 
to them, is evident by the decisive 
certainty with which we recognise 
sounds, 28 in particular the voices of 
those we know: —at which time 
there must be in the mind the dis- 
tinct conception of the same tones 
formerly heard, for cur distinguish- 
ing the voice can mean nothing else 
than that, on comparing it with our 
conception of those tones, heard be- 
fore we find them to agree. 
Different reasons may be assigned 
for this peculiarity in the conception 
of visible impressions. One cause 
undoubtedly, and that a very im- 
portant one, is that the impressions 
of. the eye are infinitely more 
strengthened by association than 
those of the other senses. When 
we try to recall to our mind the im- 
pression of a sound or of a taste, the 
object of our conception is a single, 


insulated sensation. But every ob- 
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composition of many different vi- 
sual im ions ; and the object is 
recalled, not merely as the concep- 
tion of mere sensation, but as an as- 
sociated intellectual whole. For 
the various parts of such a visible 
object have a mutual dependence 
which is perceived by the under- 
standing, not by the eye; and the 
understanding assists the concep- 
tion, by the intellectual idea it has 
retained of their proper — 
ment. This explanation of t 
tacility afforded to the reproduc- 
tion of visible impressions by the 
force of their material association, 
is confirmed by a similar fact 
with respect to sounds; it being 
found much easier to recal a suc- 
cession of sounds, as in music, than 
any single tone. Another cause 
equally powerful perhaps is to be 
found in the constant use of this 
sense, as the instrument of our 
habitwwal and most important know- 
ledge.* . 
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* It has been a singular and not uninteresting attempt of metaphysicians, 





to ascertain, in the supposed case of an intelligent being framed with a 
part only of our senses, what advance he might make in the unfolding of 
bis mental powers trom the impressions of the very simplest. With respect 
to the sense of hearing, assuming that it could not give us the knowl dge 
of an external world, yet it is plain that many other intellectual perce 
tions and some variety of emotions might be produced out of this single 
sense. For, if we suppose a sensation to be excited in the single sense of 
such a being, the moment this happens, he must necessarily acquire the 
knowledge of two facts at ane that of the sensation, as an affection of his 
mind, and that of his own existence. 

After this sensation has passed away, the remembrance of the impression 
moy recur to him—he may both form the distinct ideal conception of it, 
an ise as a fact of memory, that he did actually feel it—a recogni- 
tion involving the consciousness of personal identity. 

If odors of various bodies have been impressed upon his sense, and 
fainter and stronger sensations of the same, he can make comparisons 
among tiese in respect to their degree; in respect to resemblance ; in re- 
— of the pleasure and pain with which they have been accompanied. 

will be capable of desiring the return of those which he has found 
agreeable, and may feel apprehension and fear of the return of those which 
were painful, of which the very thought will excite his aversion In this 
manner, it is evident, he might proceed from the effect of sensations known 
merely as aking place in his mind, and from which, in all probability, he 
could learn nothing whatever of any separate existence, to exercise many 
of his most important faculties. Nor could he fail, amidst these various 
and successive states of thought and feeling, to understand with irresiste 
ible conviction, that he himself, the sentient and intelligent being in 
whom all these changes took place, was one simple unaltered nature, 
of which these various affections were merely psssing modifications. 

In short, it is evident, without attempting to follow further this kind of 
investigation, that it is not ible for mind to be awakened at all, but it 
must be awakened in the fullness of its consciousness, and in the immediate 
possession of its powers. 
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A difference in power of con- and another. It is in some re- 
ception appears to be one of the markably vivid; and when ft is 
censtitutionat differences that are so, seldom fails to discover itself 
to be observed between one mind by the animation it gives to their 





By the feelings arising from the sense of taste and smell, no indication 
is given to us of an external world. Dr. Brown, when stating this in his 
Qutlinss, beautifully says, “ To know the cause as matter ” (te is speaking- 
of our sensations of the smell of a rose) “ would be to know it as an ex- 
tended resisting mass ; and for informing us of the figure of, and the hard- 
ness or the softness of the beautiful circular flower with its convex stem, 
and green flexible foliage, the sensation of fragrance seems to be as litle 
fit, as any other feeling of mere pleasure or pain of which the mind is sus- 
ceptible.” Abstracted from the mere tactual sensation of the object, it is 
plain, he says, that neither do the primary sensations of mere taste convey 
to us any knowledge of an external world. It is very different, however,” 
says the same acute metaphysician, “in the cincumstances of that richer 
complexity of senses with which nature has endowed us. By frequent 
coexistence with the sensations afforded by other organs, that have previ» 
ously informed us of the existence of matter, our sensations of mere smell 
and taste seem of themselves ultimately to inform us of the presence of 
things without. A particular sensation of fragrance has arisen, as often as 
we have seen or handled a particular flower; it reca!ls therefore the een- 
sations that have previously coexisted with it, and we no longer smell only 
—we smell a rose. In taste, in like manner, by the infiuence of a similar 
coexistence of sensations, we have no longer a mere pleasurable feeling— 
we tasto a plum, a pear, a peach. The suggestion.of things external is as 
quick in these cases, as in any other cases of association; but the know- 
ledge of these corporeal masses is still a suggestion of memory only—not 
a part of the primary sensations either of smell or of taste.” 

n one of his posthumous essays (en the External Senses), Adam Smith 
asks, somewhat sceptically, if any of our senses, antecedently to observa- 
tion and experience, instinctively suggest to us some conception of the 
solid and resisting sabstances which excite their respective sensations— 
though these sensations bear no sort of resemblance to those substances ? 
He says at once, that the sense of tasting does nct—but that it perhaps 
may be otherwise with the sense of smelling. The young of all sucking 
animals (of the mammalia of Linnzus) whether they are born with sight 
or without it, yet as soon as they come into the world apply to the nipple 
of the mother in order to suck. In doing so they are evidently directed 
by the smell. The smell! appears either to excite the appetite for the pro- 

r food, or at Icast to direct the new-born animal to the place where that 
Food isto be found. It may perhaps do both the one and the other. When 
the stomach is empty, that the smell of agreeable food éxcites and irritates 
the — is what all experience: but then, observes Dr. Smith, the 
stomach of every new-born animal is necessarily empty. Every animal 
while in the womb seems to draw its nourishment more like a vegetable 

from the root, than like an animal from the mouth ; and that nourishment 
seems to be conveyed to all tho different parts of the body by tubes and 
canals, in many respects different from those which afterward perform 
the same function. Yet the moment the animal is born, the appetites, 
which take their origin from a certain state ef the body, seem to suggest 
the means of their own gratification, and some anticipation or preconcep- 
tion of the pleasure which attends the gratification. Thus, the smell not 
only excites the appetite, but directs to the object which can alone grati 

that appetite. But by suggesting the direction towards that object, the 
smell must ne y suggest some. notion of distance and externality 
which are necessarily involved in the idea of direction, and in che idea of 
the line of motion by which the distance can best be overcome, and the 
mouth brought into contact with the unknown substance which is the 
object of the appetite. That the smell should alone suggest any precon- 
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discourse. It shows itself in the they describe as if the object were 
bright picture they are able to give again before their eyes, and the 
in language of that which is present events which they remember and ia 
only to their minds. They relate, which they have borne a part were 





ception os ee emake — of the external body to which it directs, 
dees not seem very probable ; for the seseation of smell seems to have ao 
sort of affinity or correspondence with shape or mag nitude ; and whatever 
preconception the infant may have of these, is likely to be not 
so much directly by the smell, or ee the appetite excited by the 
smell, as by the principle which teaches child to mould its mouth into 
the conformation and action of sucking, even before it reaches that object 
to which alone that conformation and action can be usefully applied. Dr. 
Smith, however, is of opinion, that as smell suggests the direetion by which 
the external body must be approached, it must also some vague 
idea or preconception of the existence of that body, though not perhaps of 
the precise shape and magnitude of the thing. 
smell, too, he conceives, may very — chest epen some even to- 
lerably distinct perception of the taste of the food te which it direets—for, 
though the respective objects of our different external senses bear no sort 
of resemblance to each other, as color bears no sert of resemblance to 
solidity, nor to heat, or cold, or sound—yet to this geseral rule there is 
one exception, he observes—for that the sensations of smell and taste evi- 
dently resemble each other in some vague manner. The seneation of smell, 
though perceived by a different organ, seems to be, in many cases, but a 
weaker sensation of the same kind with that of the taste, which it announces. 
It is very natural, therefore, he cancludes, to suppose that the smell may 
to the infant some tolerably distinct perception of the taste of the 
which it announoes, and may, even before experience, “make its 
mouth water for food.” | à 
The Senso of Smell is intimately connected with that of taste—so much 
£0, that in language we sometimes coafuse the words that belong to each— 
and Thomson somewhere in his Seasons speaks, when describing the odors 
of arural morning, of on 


“ Tasting the smell of a dairy.” 


The organs of smell are affected by the finer particles of bodies being dis- 
solved in the air which we breathe, and borne by it through the nostrils to 
the olfactory nerves, just as tastes are caused by the similar finer particles 
being diluted in the saliva, and conveyed to palate and other organs 
of the mouth. All animal and vegetable bodies are continually sending 
forth effluvia of vast subtlety,—which in their progress through the air unite 
and mingle with other bodies to which they have some chemical affinity,— 
forming perpetually new concretes—and spreading themselves to an im- 
mense distance from the body which sent them off, as is proved by the 
sense of smelling in some brute animals, for example, the wolf or vu 

that will scent for leagues not only dead carrion, but the living flesh of 
man, ere it is heaped upon the field of battle. 

The prime —— of the sense of smell is plainly the diecovery 
of agreeable and salutary food—and is accordingly placed near the or- 
gans — ; 80 that, to use e words of Mr. Stewart, all our food — 
goes a double inapeotion. Its other t animal purpose is to excite 
quicken the taste—which is affected both by son el Fi and originally, 
in virtue of that singular affinity which, it has beeg observed, subsists be- 
tween the odor and the flavor of bodies. Indeed it has been observed, 
that the sense of smell is in fact scarce any other than an appendage or 
onterwork to the sense of taste, and that therefore its capacities as a dis- 
tinct sense may very well be expected to be curtailed. ‘Phese various 
edors have each their different degrees of st ‘and weakness. Most 
of them are agreeable or disagreeable; and those that are 
agreeable whoa weak, are disagrecable when 
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visibly transacting again, end they of which we speak, distinctly exhi- 
were agam taking part n bited to us in the mind of A 
them. In such cases we may say for the glow of his narrative is mere- 
that we see the power of conception ly transfused from the vividness of 





pare different smells together, we cannot, says Reid, “ perceive many 
resemblances: or contrarieties, nor indeed relation of any kind between 
them. They are all so simple in themselves, and so different from each 
-other, that it is nut possible to divide tnem into genera and species. Most 
of the names that we give them are particular—as the smell of a Rose— 
-of a Jessamine—or the like.” - po O 

Man, in a state of civilization, seldom employs the organ of smell with 
any view of deriving from the sensations any knowledge connected with 
the support of his existence. Even in his rudest state, in the pursuit 

of his prey, and in the search of his food, he seldom trusts entirely to the 
organ of emell, but has other auxiliaries of ingenuity which he employs 
at need,—and therefore it is difficult to say to what a degree of perfection 
this sense might be brought by cultivation. As it is, we know that the 
savages of North America have been known to track their enemies and 
their game by the scent, without the aid of dogs. Haller mentions a wild 
boy found in the Alps, whose sense of smell was almost as acute as that 
of a dog—and indeed all those wretched creatures of human birth that 
have been left in infancy in the solitude of woods, and sunk into something 
below our nature, have all possessed in ion that sense which is so 
strong in the brute creation. They are almost bowed down to the earth 
like brutes, and so acquire the powers of animals that are prone. We 
may refer to that most interesting account by Mr. Wardrope of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb boy, James Mitchell, in whose case the degree 
to which this sense may be heightened, and the service which, under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, it may render to the human being, are most 
strikingly exomplifad Ma she za- E yat. i Li- wvvivinitu Viy- * 
graphor, “ho socmed chiefly indebted for his know cape e ae Ər- 
sons. He appeared to know his relations and intimate friends by smelling 
‘them very slightly ; and at once detected nann It was dificult, how- 
ever, to ascertuin at what distance he could distinguish people by this 
sense; but from what I was able to discover, he appeared to be able to 
-do so at a considerable distance from the object. is was particularly 
-striking when a person entered he room, as he seemed to be aware of this 
before he could derive information from any other source than that of 
smell.” 

Finally, it may be obeerved, that though, of all the senses, that of smell 
has certainly the narrowest range, and the least influence on our ideas, yet 
that even its sensstiens become, from association, of considerable er 
over the mind. Wemeed not say what a charm there is in‘all the ors of 
external nature—and how much of its beauty is thus felt to be breathed or 
inhaled into the soul. The gently and widely diffused fragrance of leaves 
and flowers, and blossoms, imparts an wnconscious satisfaction to the ru- 
dest mind ; and to the more refined, is acknowledged in delight to be as 
touching as the sound of ey that is warbling in the groves and woods. The 
faim and dying odor of things so fair and perishable, are combined in the 
mind with all our feelings about the flowery families of the field. | And here 
swe may use the beautiful language of Dr. Brown, when speaking on the 
same subject.— If we imagine all the innumerable flowers which Nature 
pours out, like a tribute of incense to the God who is adorning her, again 
to be stripped in a single moment, of their odor, though they seem to retain 
all their bright diversities of coloring, it would seem as if they were de- 

rived.of a spirit which animates them—how cold and dead would the 
instantly become—and how much should we lose of that vernal joy wh 
renders the seasons of blossoms almost a new life to ourselves. It is by 
this delightful reality that the tribe of vegetable life come to hold a sort of 
social and spiritual communion with us. Ít is, as it were, the voice with 
which they address us, and a voice which speaks only of happiness. 
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his j is gives. of its i vividly and 
hi — Fhis gives usa very past impreasions, 


distinct what we are to un- distiactly perceived — mot altered 
derstand by the pewer—namely, and compaunded anew, as happens 
that it is the regewing upon the miod in many athens of its processca—but 





It may be remarked tao, that the sense of smell inperts sensations that 
the imagination can convert into emotions of sublimity, aa weil as of beas- 
ty. No person ever was so in the heart of a thundersiosm as to be seasi- 
ble, amid the sultry air, of tae sulphureous smell of the electric Suid, witb- 
out feeling it to be as awful even as the flash or thesound. Thecold damp 
emell of a mouldering ruin, mixed perhaps with the sweet odor of she liv- 
ing wall-flower, deeply affects the soul. There is a sepulchral swell which 
deepens our dream of mortality—and the imegination, is its sublimest 
— of the terrors of death, might think of the emell of a great field of 
battle, when so much that was human lile lies in dread decay. Alilsac,a 
deecribing Death exulting in his future prey, sublimely sings, borrowiag a 
dariog im:ge from a sense gansaally suppposed te awaken only ardinasy 
associalinns— . 


* So saying, with delight he snuffed the smell 
Of moral ¢ palling St as when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, th meny 2 league remote, 
inet the day of to a i 
o armies lie eneamp'd, oeme fying, hwed 
Wi.h scent of living carcaases, 'd 
For death the following day in bloody fight. 
scented the grim Featùre, and upturn’ 
His nostril fer into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar.” 


The first and greatest animal use of the Sense of Taste is to incite the 
liviag creature to seek the means of its ae 
. TUS may souk wr coe weer —— — sol.citona pro- 
Wistuss whith nature has made for to the various beings sbc has 
framed the life with which she has endowed them. In considering this in 
the animal creation, we are naturally led to compare them in this respect 
with that part of nature which must continue life to itevlf, und yet has act 
the means of seeking it; and the comparison shows us, in an i 


manner, the combination of the various and aptitudes of e cros- 
fare to as entire purpose. Where the plaani grows, there lie around it the 
O a e R a ian ¢ toe The earth supplices to ite 
spreading roots the juices they are to imbibe—its food for nourishment and 


growth. The surrounding air yields to its keaves a principle no less ne- 
cessary to its existence ; and ee 
sustained by a continual misistration of nature. Its nutrition, as long «æ 
its lifp is in a state of activity, is perpetually amd necessarily going on; 
the organs which feed it are incessantly absorbing ite ailment without 
couaciousnesa apd without volition. K lives, aad it —— cease to live! 
for 20 long as it is surrounded by elements capable of yielding to its sup- 
thot tal Spee life be kept up, until the decay ta which all orges- 

beings are subject ahall have destroyed its existence. But all ani- 
mule-—-not only those which range in quest of food, but those of the lowest 
kinds, as palypi, which, rooted to a spot, can receive what the waters 
bring witdin their reach—even these depend on themeelves, on sense aad 
the act of volition, fos obtaining their food. Even these lowest of the 
sentient kind must, as it wore, watch the approach of their prey, seize it, 
and expose it to the actien of the internal organs before it can conduce to 
the support of life, or to future growth. 

Even these, then, have exertion of their own to make to provide ther 
guatenance. But the higher orders of the animal creation are ived to 
incesaant, even to painful and dangerous toil for this purpose. That most 
striking feature of their coadition, the power of locomotion, is essentially 
nonnected with the peculiar manner in which they are destined to be sup- 
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faith fefly reproduced. Tt is very ceived, may not often take place— 
true that T simple and faith fin for the mind seldom acts by one of 
reproduction: in which the impres- its powers alone. But so far as the’ 
sion is renewed merefy as it was re- impressions, with which it is filled, 


plied with food. Whether they move on earth, through the air, or the 
waters, the first t object of this power of locomotion, the great con- 
tinual use to which they apply it is‘to seek their food: Every other use’ 
is occasional or secondary. üs, then, in the whole of animal life, wa’ 
find one character prevailing, of dependence on themselves for procu- 
ring their own nutriment, a character the most strongly marked in the’ 
most perfect animals, throughout whose whole complicated organization 
we trace one t and uniform purpose, the formution of a creuture, who 
is commanded to maintain, by its own intelligence and active will, that 
kife with: which it has been endowed :—a purpose alike manifest in the 
structure of the organs of nutrition, which are to receive and contain 
its food, in the organs of motion, sight, and active power, by which it is to 
follow and take its food, and in those delicate und acute organs of taste and’ 
smell, by which it is enabled to select its nourishment, and by which it ig 
incited to that' keen, eager, and vigilant exertion which is necessary to bring 
its food into its power. 

If it would not seem to be pursuing a fanciful analogy, to step from what 
we have just observed of the evident influence of the sense of taste on the 
lower creation, in inciting them to the exertion required for the support of 
life—to the consideration of a similar influence upon man—we might ob- 
serve that his taste has a remarkable influence on his condition, by the va- 
riety of means by which it impels him to seek its gratification. The various 
ealtivation of the earth, the interchange of the productions of different coun- 
tries and climates, need only be mentioned to show in how extraordinary a 
manner the simple variations of affection of a single sense are linked with 
mportant elements of his whole state, having results that are felt even in 
the intellectual and moral character of his social being. ` 

Neither ought we, when spesking of this sense, to omit mention of its 
constant influence, from the first hour of our existence, on the temper of 
our minds, and on the very best of our social affections. Its pl. asures par- 
taken of according to the measure of nature, and as fur as the dignity of 
that nature will allow—nor can'there be any thing degrading to the highest 
mind to enjoy what is so essential to the gladness and tranquillity oP 
our animal constitution—are such as yield not only a welcome relie 
to thought--and introduce into the mind movements of u glad and gentle 
pleasure—but round the table that is spread for the necessities of our 

unger, and the pleasures of our taste, assemble the manners, the graces, 
and the virtues—and while the savage devours his food in the sullen silence 
of a selfish fear, or in tho revelry of a gluttonous festival—civilized man 
féeds the affections of his soul at the same board at which he satisfies the 
wants of his body, and thus makes his baser minister unto his nobler 
nature. ’ 

Perhaps the simplest view which we can take of the Sense of Hearing, is 
that of its use in giving warning of the approach of danget, and its sub- 
gervience to the means of procuring sustenance, both in the inferior ani- 
mais, and in man whose animal nature constitutes so great a part of his 
being in savage life. This sense, therefore, is most acute in those animals 
that have no resource against nature but in flight. The use of the sen-e of 
hearing in giving notice of the approach of danger is farther illustrated by 
this—that when the action of the other senses is suspended, and when the 
eye that might warn us of the approach of danger is useless in darkness, the 
ear is still open as it were to receive impressions. Itis the ear that watches 
‘$m the darkness and stillness of night, and in thé unconscious confidence of 
its vigilant wakefulness we lay ourselves down to rest in peace. There is 
Something in darkness, undér’ many, circumstances, which excites an ir- 
fesiétible fedlihy of‘terrot, ‘by which the sense of hearing is rendered alive 
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are mere representations of the past, It may be here remarked, that the 
so far is its present state to be striking effect of such re 

ascribed to conception; what is al. tions on the miods of those who 
tered falls under the description of listen to them ie the proof of a law 
other operations. which has always a considerable in- 


to the slightest impressions. This feeling would be insupportable if we 
had not in the sense of hearing a means of knowing that we are free from 
danger, or that it is about to approach. We are, perhaps from custom, not 
conscious of the feeling of security which we derive from this sense when, 
in the gluom of night, we are deprived of the use of that vision on which 
we chiefly rely and when we can command it. “ Never,” says a writer in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, “do Í recollect to have heard a cry ex- 
ressive of more terror and distress, than was uttered by a deaf chid 
when suddenly placed in complete darkness, by the extinction of the light, 
in a strange room, in which she had been employed with other children, 
not deaf and dumb like herself. Her — were not in the least 
alarmed ; they could hear each other, and their presence was felt 
them all by their breath anu the motion of their bodies ; but this poor 
child seemed as if she felt herself alone in a moment, and shri-ked out in an 


agony of fear.” 

In like manner would a blind child have been affected had there been a 
sudden extinction of. sound. The hold which its mind had on the existence 
of beings like itself, near itself, and in amity with itself, would bave been 
broken ; and that mind would have been left, in a moment, to collect a new 
set of ideas, which in that case of destitution, would, almost of a necessity, 
have been feartul or distressing. 

Nay, the mind seems to retain a power over the operations of thie sense 
even in slecp. In some of the lower animals, the sense of hearing is almost 
like a separate power of intelligence—watching, during rest, over the crea- 
tures whose other faculties are suspended. The eye is dark with the films 
of slumber—but sleep seems not to clog with its dulness that other ave- 
nue to the mind ; on the contrary, it would almost seem as if a finer air 
then filled it to transmit thither sounds inaudible when the being was 
awake. The mind of the animal seems to lie silent and listening—and not 
a leaf can fall but the sleeper starts up from its slumber. This we remark 
in that faithful animal the dog, which, in one sense, seems scarcely ever 
asleep,—and which, when its natural watchfulness is increased by what 
may be called the duties imposed on it, hears in its slumber sounds that 
are silent tothe ear of the hushed household. The savage, too, lyi 
inhis lair in the forest, or in his cave, sleeps watchfully as his nei 
the wolf—for his whole life is a life of danger, and Fear constant in the suc- 
— hour of peril, may be said to be a sleepless sentinel over the life 
of Man! 

Of the great moral power of those mysteriously related sounds which com- 
stitute music, we need scarcely speak—nor is this the place tor any such dis- 
cussion. Many of our most delightful early associations are connected with 
tunes heard in childhood—and nothing so carries us back into the innoceace 
and —— of that season, us sorne such simple air heard suddealy by 
our minds when engaged in the harassing and agitating cares of mature 
life. Unquestionably, too, the power of music may be said, without any 
unphilosophical exaggeration, often to have had prodigious influence aa 
many strong national feelings, and no inconsiderable influence over ne- 
tional manners and character. It has at all times been blended with the 
feelings and the service of rcligion—either pompously in those forms 
of worship which call in the aid of solema imagination—or simply 
in those other forms which leave nuture more to her own unassisted and 
unprompted emotions. In times of great national agitation, whether for 
good or evil, the impassioned soul of the poopie has leapt up at the sound 
of turbulent or arousing hymns—and in all free countries, there is music 
inspired by and dedicated solely to the spirit of liberty. The memory too 
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fluence upon the natural recurrence done. Now it is not to be imagined 
of our conceptions. The effect de- that the speaker speaks as a master 
pends on the selection of the cire of rhetorical art, selecting such cir- 
cumstances of what was seen or cumstances, and adapting them to 





——or rather the deep and undecaying passion of the mind attached to the 
memory of proud or disastrous national events and achievements is, pre- 
served and cherished by old traditionary music enlivening the rude poetry 
of past times—nor is it beneath the thoughts of him who considers the 
moral condition of his ies, to reflect how, in bumble and lowly condi- 
tions of life, the human heart cheers its labor, its poverty, or its solitude by 
music which joy or sadness has created and given to be part of the mental 
Possessions of the peasantry of a country. In poor pastoral countries, 
especially, where the mind has but few objects wherewithal to busy itself, 
and trusts to the Pe, affections of its nature, music has been always 
found to blend itself most deeply with all their manners and even virtues; 
and has been one of the chief means of preserving to rude and ignorant 
men many thoughts and feelings which would do honor to the race in thé 
highest and best state of civilisation. 
hese and a thousand other sounds sublime or touching, which are 
heard in the heart of nature, must be present to our thoughts in speaking 
of the access of emotion to the human mind through the sense of the ear. 
The influence of which we have been speaking affects the mind throu 
the imagination; but there are from the same great voices of nature influ- 
ences which take a still stronger — of the spirit, and speak to it 
with a deeper power. Such an influence on rude nations is well expressed 
in the well-known lines, describing 


«The poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ;” 


for it is true, that among savage tribes it is often in the tumult of nature, 
hurricanes and storms, that the troubled spirit of man seeks the power 
that rules alike her operations and the destinies of his own existence. But 
there are various and complicated associations with the natural sounds 
peculiar to any region of the world, that would have to be taken into ac- 
count ip estimating those many and often unapparent causes which concur 
in the great simplicity of natural life to form even the national spirit of a 
people. In a mountainous country, as that of the Highlands of Ncotland, 
or Switzerland, where the hearts of the people are strengly bound to their 
native soil, the many wild and characteristic sounds which are continuall 
pouring on their ear are like a language in which the spirit of their own wi 
region calls to them for ever from the heart of the clouds or of the hills. 
The torrent’s continuous rear—the howling of blasts on the mountain 
side, among the clefts of rocks, or over the cabins in lonely midnight 
—sounds issuing from caverns—the dashing murmur of a heavy sea 
on the open or inland shores—wild birds screaming in the air, the eagle 
or the raven—their own lowing cattle—all these, and innumerable other 
sounds from living and insensate things, which are around them evermore, 
mix in their heart with the very conception of the land in which they 
dwell, and blend with the image of their life. Every one who will con- 
sider what those influences are which, in such simple states of society, find 
out the spirit of a man, and knit his heart with strong associations to the 
soil or the rock on which his dwelling is pitched, will be well aware that 
such sounds as these, arising as they do out of the very nature to which 
himself and his whole life belong, and overflowing, as it were, the region 
which he inhabits, cannot but make a part to him of his fond, imaginative 
conception of the places in which he has found all the loves, the hopes, 
and the purposes of his being. 

WoL. XL. 46 
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affect his hearers, bat’ he speaks 
merely under the natural force of 
his own thoughts, his mind carrying 
Bim along. This shows that num- 
berless minute eircumstances fall 
away from the eonception ; and that 
the reproduction te: the mind is not 
an entire renewal of the former 
impression, but that the process of 
conception is governed by some law 
which determines. the selection — 
namely, the interest and importance 
of the circumstances themselves. 
That interest or importance mani- 
festly dcpends on the character and 
disposition of different individuals ; 
and therefore the same subject is 
never conceived precisely in the same 
form and light by any two minds. 
That conception is the best, which, 


while it is the most vivid, at the 


game time rcproduces objects so as to 
recommend them to the most general 
feelings and sympathies of mankind. 

Let us now state distinctly what 
is meant by Association, as a princi- 
ple regulating the succession of our 
conceptions. 

When an object is present to the 
senses, or present to the mind itself 
in thought, it produces not merely 
the affection proper to itself during 
the moment in which it occupies the 
attention, but it acts yet further upon 
the mind to determine what thought 
er feeling shall next succeed: and 
that thought or feeling thus produ- 
ced again acts in the same manner, 
affecting the mind by its presence 
for a moment, and then determining 


‘the next step of the constant suc- 


cession. Now the law by which any 
object determines the next concep- 
tion of the mind is the law of Asso- 
ciation. Let us take an example of 
this from the great appearances of 
nature. 

Thus, the name of the moon may 
bring before the mind the concep- 
tion of the visual impression which 
has been made upon it by the sight 
of that planet: but if it suffers that 
` impression to take full effect the con- 
ception will not terminate there: 
That which has been beheld in con- 
junction with the moon will also re. 
appear, as the dark sky of night in 


which her orb is hung, and imme- 


diately after, the numberless points 


that peculiar feeling of beauty whick 
has always — ied the sight of 
the clear moon, wilP also be brought 
back upon the mind: and if the sou? 
should give way to its impressions, 
perhaps that whole imagined scene 
will suddenly change, and the 
pearance of some particular night 
when all these objects were seen 
under remarkable aspects of uncom- 
mon beauty, may present itself, and 
with it the vivid remembrance and 
reproduction of various feelings, by 
which the visible impressions of that 
sky were accompanied: with the 
scene, too, that lay &tretched below 
in its magnificence, some great me- 
tropolitan city with its embattled 
cliffs, and the gleam of its own pro- 
tecting sea. 

When the mind, from thus coa- 
ceiving one impression, is led oa 
to conceive another connected with 
it, it is properly said that the suc- 
cession of its conccptions is 
lated by the law of Association. We 
speak, therefore, of the power of 
conception, as the power of the 
mind to reproduce to itself past im- 
pressions: and we say that the law 
to which the action of this power is 
subjected, is the law of Association. 

This power to reproduce to our- 
selves past impressions, is, we said, 
the foundation of all our knowledge. 
We receive insulated impressions 
of sense. Had we no power to 
blend these imternally, they must 
remain insulated as they were re- 
ceived ; and the powers of our mind 
to reproduce to itself the past, would 
terminate in this, that it would be 
able to bring back again and again 
innumerable series of unconnected 
impressions. Yet such a state is not 
known to us. Insulated as our sen- 
sations are received, we find nothi 
in our recollections but entire 
infinitely connected conceptions of 
things. 

This is the work of Association. 
The very first step from mere insu- 
lated sensatron we owe to this prin- 
ciple. It is this that advances sen- 
sation to the character of percep- 
tion. The mind with slow and re- 
iterated observation, gathers from 
the same object different notices 
the same, and by different senses. 


of light which sparkle in that deep. combines these. The result is, that 


sky. If nothing disturbs the min 


when the combination is effected, 


and the conception grows strong, the mind itself is no longer aware of 
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ates own process. And if it now re- 
-Ceives the same sensation,:so-iastan- 
taneously, so vividly,.does its own 
-comception uce upon that mo- 
«ment of sense the collected remains 
of sensations past, that it seems at 
once to discern by sense what it has 
“itaelf supplied, and ascribes to an 
immediate and origine: rception, 
its own cagefully collected and taith- 
-fully digested, knowledge. 
When the same object is present- 
ed to the sense for the second ti 
why does the frst impression it 
meade return? Because the pre- 
gent impression is ia part the same, 
and by virtue of that part which is 
common to the two, the entire first 
impression returns in conceptier. 
The mind, therefore, is constrained 
to take notice, however uncertainly 
at first, not of its simple present sen- 
aation, but of oe es in 
part concurring wath, and in 
‘modified by tht conceived — 
‘tion from the past. Thie is the vory 
first step, the firet rudiment of per. 
‘ception. How much is still wanting 
‘to constitute that entire act of the 
instructed mind, in what number 
these modifying differences will 
have to.be collected frem the same 
‘sense, how slowly the notices of 
other eenses will be combined with 
them, is hardly perhaps to de ima- 
gined. But however tardy, difficult, 


and apparently hopeless a) most, the. 


proucess may seem, there is but one 
way in which it can be begun or 
carried on :—namely by theconcep- 
tion of former sensation veproduced 
as needed in virtue of that associa- 
tion which subsists ‘between one of 
‘ts parts and the whole,.and by tke 
new association which is instanta- 
zheously cemented between that for- 
mer kes jie present by concep- 
ttion the new impression present 
-by sense. . 
This process goes.on. These com. 
‘binations of recollected impression 
‘with present sensation, beoome more 
and more numerous. they become 
better adjusted and d ‘because 
intelligence, even im that earliest 
‘state, accompanies and directs them. 
But Intelligence alone could not ap- 
ply them even to its ownases. It ie 
‘the principie-of Association, gradu- 
ally waiting sensations, and coliect- 
ang the whele sum-of past impres- 
sians upon the present act, .that ena. 
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bles the mind, rich even in its naw 
ceat knowledge, to seize upon and 
interpret the mere instant sensation, 
and thus gives te perception its pe- 
culiar character and power. 
To discern the exterier.of obj 

as they are perceived by sight, to see 
form, dimension, distance, is but the 
ots ee or our acquaintance with 
exterior things. These are not the 
properties that it is important for us 
to know; this merely gives the ob. 


time, ject on which we are to direct owr 


study. We proceed by.our various 
senses, and with —— instru. 
mentality of those bodily organs 
which the mind is to employ for is 
service among the various objects 
that surroand us, and which severally 
allure our attention by their proper: 
interest, to coblect more extensive 
‘netices of their different pruperties 
and powere ! 

In this second past ef our pro 


gress, if it may be so distinguished, 
we but t the first. We colless 
our kno .by different senses, 


* we combine it on the aot · o one. 
ow many various properties are 
united to make u * knowledge of 
any one sin t—not pro 
ties which do mo more than a ect 
the sense— but knowledge which 
can only be obtained by experiment 
as it were, and ander | eculiar cit. 
cumstances; as their texture, their 
weight, their interior parts, their liv- 
— their powers i 

ow it is to be ebeerved that these 
various qualities, which are evidently 
not discerned by sight, are yet as 
suddenly and vividly made seasible 
to our mind by sant as if that were 
the sense to which the rty were 
discovered. When we look upon 
still water it is impossible.we can 
see it to be liquid ; for sight is not 
the sense to which that: Praperty is 
made known... Yet it.will be found 
that in ald these cases the p 
is so present to the mind with the 
sensation ef sight, that if we did fat 
check the error, we might imagine 
we perceived by sight the nature of 
the substance. ' Fruits, flowers, seem 
to show to the eye what they aro; 
and ially the property of sen- 
tient life is: re wed by a feel- 
ing so quick and vivid in ourselves 
that it is, we believe, next to impos- 
sible to those who -have net thou 


ypon.the subject, not to imagine that 











see the creatures to be alive. 
Yet in all these cascs we can de- 
monustrate to ourselves, without diffi- 
culty, that our seeming perception 
is nothing more than knowledge 
otherwise collected, added to the act 
of sense. We apprehend that every 
ene, who is able so far to watch his 
mind as to nise an illusion 
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the mind’s dividual acts, which is 
not afterwards divided. It is the 
work of that capacity of the intelli- 
gent sentient soul, which gathers 
up slow experience into one quick 
thought, and with the imperceptible 
peed of a spirit’sact, can mix itself 
in its collected power with the 
momentary apprehensions of the 


which his understanding is ready to senses 


eontradict, will find that, in innume- 
rable instances, he is subject to that 
sort of illusion. 

Thus instantanoous and vivid then, 
even in instances where we are able 
to demonstrate the antecedent pro- 
eves, is the suggestion of knowledge 
ia the moment of the act of sense. 
The mind — not .turn — its 
experience to inquire into na- 
tare of the chine et before it; but 
at once, with the very impression of 
sense that nature is present in con- 

ion to the mind. 

hat takes place in our minds in 
euch instances may serve to illus- 
trate and to confirm what takes 

lace in that first and seeming! 

ure process of perception. e 
have dwelt upon it, in part on 
account of the light it throws upon 
that process, but m part also on 
its own accoent, being one of the 
important steps in that ition 
of our knowledge which wo owe to 
Association. 

That this vivacity of kaowled 
was necessary, it sca n 
even reflection to show. Our senses, 
abd chiefly our sight, connect us 
as living beings with the external 
world. it is easy to imagine in 
whet helplessness we s have 
steod in OA allege Makaha 
apon e presentat an object 
to sight, the mind had needed con- 
sciously to revert to its knowledge 
to inquire out its nature. Danger 
would have struck us from the earth 
— we eg bave: understood 

which fills the mind like 

t, through the senses, could not 
bave accompanied our steps, and 
we must have groped where we now 


All this is the result of that pri-- 
ciple which blends — with 
on, conception with concep- 

tion, and mingling many impressions 
past together, and joining them all 
With the present, creates a union of 


Having thus shown the proces 
of Association in combining distinct 
impressions int> the of 
single objects which constituwrs our 
knowledge of them, let us next coa- 
— it is that we have effected, 
when under many various opporte- 
nities of —“ and of that dili- 
gence of examination which the 
activity of the mind carries out upoa 
all extern») ob we have co- 
lected and up that wide and 
systematized conception which cow- 
prehends various things under one 
collective whole. 


mulated knowledge, but the exew- 
lification- of a law of association ! 
he district iteelf, or that name 
with which all the accumulated im- 
preasions which com it to our 
thoughts have, still as they were 
ved, been united, becomes the 
immediate cause of the affection of 
sense, and immediately the whole 


incorporated of associated 
impressions composes the 
entire fs upon the 


mind and begins to un itself. 
He who knows a coustry stands on 
one spol of it and looks around bim. 
He knows it; that is to say, that 
from the spot on which be stands, or 
from any point of the scene before 
his eyes, his mind can travel in 
one direction or another along lines 
traced in thought through scenes 
which lie not under command of the 
eye. But when we thus figuratively 
speak of the mind travelling in ima- 
giuation over unseen ground, we 
mean nothing more than that. be- 
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=ginning from any point, the associat- becomes so this .wmitieg pewer. 
ed impressions which have hereto- We-bring —— — and 
fore been collected in actual pre- conceptious variously recaived ; we 
@ence of the object to the sense, combine them in one-cemplex con. 
-have begun to arise to the mind ception, they remain united,. sug- 
‘an conception, in their «due suc- gosti one another, and that is 
~Cession, as they were originally wiedge. 
-Conjoined. We mcan no more, ia Let any onetry to give an account 
all that we can suppose of such to himeelf.of that personal know- 
processes, than the power which ledge which he is continually ac- 
the mind of regularly pur- quiring of all persons and circum- 
-suing such successions of associ- stances with which he is e 
ated impressions through all the and concerned—which fills up and 
“connections under whi nor wero pops his conception of life—that 
originally bound together. Thereis knowledge various and vivid which 
«here then nothing more than the occupies his mind continually, iz 
exemplification of that common law which he is so well versed, which is 
of association by which the — with him at every moment like a 
impressing the sense brings back te present reality—hecan say no more 
‘the mind the accumulated concep- than that his senses have con- 
tions of impression with which it is tinually visited with impressions, 
already united. that with these he has been active 

Or, if the name of any object, oon- in associating conceptions derived 
cerning which we are possessed of from former impressions, feelings, 
such variously combined concep- and acts of intelligence, and that 
tions, strike the ear, we may observe all these collected and combined 
a similar procedure of the mind. conceptions .of numberless objects 
The object itself becomes imme- and everts remaining associated, 
diately visibly present to concep- any one part of such collective oon- 
tion. But that is but the first act, ceptions is now able to suggest the 
and as the next the various other rest. This de in truth his know- 
ideas that have beon associated ledge, which -while it remains to- 
with the same object begin to arise gether thus possesses 
‘in various trains of succession, and that character, and as the associa. 
those are our knowledge. It is ap tion dissolves ceases to have the 
Do EA — the — hilosophic investigator of 

n origin The phi in 
omeration of —— the constitution of nature has no 

ciated impressions, and that the re- other process for the composition of 
tracing or unfolding of our know- that knowledge to which he gives 
ledge in thought is no more.thanthe the name of science, than the un- 
‘pursuing again the successions of ae mind for the simple self- 
er associations. thered conceptions of which it 

The process, which nature con- s its stories of humblest 
‘ducts in the human being from the thought. He may bring it together 
beginning, she carries on through- by slower investigation ; he unfolds 
out life. Our gradually enlargiog to himeelf by wonderful means 
conceptions of things,.in whatever properties of which the ordinary 
way we may collect them, whatever mind has no understanding; but 
other faculties we may employ in his mental process of combination 
regulating their combinations, are is the same. He unites 
cemented and amassed in the.same the remembered impressions of all 
vay, by the uniting power of Asso- that his science has disclosed ; he 
-ciation. Every place we visit,every combines them with the appear- 
face we see, every transaction in ances of things, with names, and 
which we engage, whatever we signs; and his mind, in which any 
‘learn and judge of the character of part of these complex conceptions 
individual men, the intelligent.con- 1s ablo afterwards to sug the 
-ception that is brought to our minds rest, is thenceforth rich power- 
of all that passes in the world— ful in that collected and associated 
whatever, in a word, in any way be- knowledge. l f 
COE E PENEGE ONR AS edge . But inasmuch .as this conjunction, | 


and suggestion of im ns seems 
as if R might poesibly subsist with 
great confusion, and as the one es- 
sential condition of our knowledge 
is its order, it becomes necessary 
to make some remarks u the 
circumstances which establish that 
order among our associated im- 
pressions which gives them their 
systematic consistency and cohe- 
rence. We may consider as afford- 
the essential character of know- 
ze, that the collective and asso- 
eiated conceptions of the mind are 
in conformity with the actual rela- 
tions of things. In this conformity 
H appears to be implied, first, that 
all conceptions of individual cbjects 
should represent truly the objects 
of which they are copies. Second. 
—— they should be exhibited to 
mind in recollection, under the 
game connections which subsist 
among the various objects them- 
selves in real existence. The second 
hapse, in its fullest sense, compre- 
ds the first. These relations are 
innumerable. Thus one primary tie 
of connection among all existences 
known to us in their relation or or- 
der in place : one primary tie among 
all events is their relation or order 
in time. To have the connections 
subsisting among our conceptions 
conformed to the order of objects 
and events themselves in place and 
time, is evidently one of the first 
essential conditions which give to 
our associated conceptions the cha- 
racter of knowledge. Some objects 
aré connected together in mutual 
dependence, as making parts of some 
ter or lesser — of being in 
ture, the parts ofa living body, the 
rts ofa world. Other Sistinet ob- 
of thought are the qualities that 
here in the same subject ; they are 
conceived as so inhering ; they are 
associated t 
éonnection. In the same manner the 
series of events which have con- 
cerned the same individual remains 
united to the mind by their con- 
nection with him; the series of 
évents in the physical or moral world, 
of which one has successively pro- 
duced the other, remains as a con- 
hected chain of causation united in 
aseotfation to the mind. Our asso- 
ciated conceptions, in short, retain the 
same connections, whatever the 
muy be, which were originally dis- 
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cerned among the them- 
selves; and it is by the maintenance 
of these connections that they hold 
in their entire union the character of 
knowledge. 

To understand this subject more 
clearly, we must remember in what 
manner these relxtions: or con- 
nections were originally «iiscerned, 
when our mind took cog. isance 
of the objects themselves. It 
was our Intelligence evidently, our 
Reason, which was active at the 
time, and in the midst of impres- 
sions reccived diy and casu- 
ally from external or internal scnse, 
strictly scanning and ascertaining 
these relations and connections, 
pete to our knowledge at its first 

irth, its true character of a just 
representation of that portion of 
the world which it embraced. All 
that is afterwards required is, that 
the conception of these relations 
should remoin distinct and entire as 
they were at first discerned by 
reason. But for this no more is ne- 
cessary than that the impression 
made upon our Intelligence at the 
time by the discernment of the con- 
nection actually subsisting should 
remain combined in conception with 
the other impressions of sense and 
inward feeling, with which it was 
then conjoined ; or in other wori!s, 
that the whole associated connection 
of our thoughts should comprise the 
impressions made ujon our under- 
standin, as well as those of simple 
sense and feeling. And we may sum 
up the whole amount of what has 
becn said in this, that our — 
consists in the composition of 
impressions of external sense, or 
internal feeling, and of the under- 
standing ; united together, and re- 
tained in union by Association. 

We are now to in- 


the mind pursues, when it exerts 
iteelf in bringing back under its 
cognizance the knowledge it has 
thus combined, retracing and sur- 


ing it. 

rhe mind by its infirmity tenis 
always to confuse its knowledge. 
Those relations which are steadiast 
and unalterable in nature are not 
so in its thoughts. The mighty or- 
der of nature subsists; the succes- 
sion of evénts has been, and cannot 
change. Bet the mind, imperfect 


$ —— 
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and frail, whieh would fain reflect 
ig its Intelligence, both the constitu- 
tion and the course of things, vainly 
endetvors to i~h ao unat- 
tainable end. Its ewa oblivious 
weakness, ites own sinkin aking compre- 
hension, perplex and mnd that 
ey A it ee 

rhaps clear, entire, and strong 
imaging * the beauty and the 
strength of nature. This weakness 
of the mind, bewildvring and sub- 
verting its own knowledge, requires 
the same Intelligence, which in its 
original composition firat searched 
the relations of things, to go back 
upon its recollections, retracing and 
re-examining thi:m, and :.scertaining 
the name connections among its as- 
sociated tions, and thus main- 
taining unbroken and undisturbed 
their primitive connections, or re- 
storing and re-establishing those rc- 
lations in its thoughts, which only 


can maintain the correspondence of 


the Intelligence with reality, and 
give to the intellectual conceptions 
of the soul the dignity and the power 
of knowled 

‘Yo maintain then in thought by 
repeated and assiduous nition 


the same system of relations which. 


constitute the order of existence it- 
self, is the office of Intelligence con- 
tinually erate OE: Proves verify- 
ing the identity its aseociated 
conceptions with its original impres- 


sions. 

We have the rather thought it ne- 
cessary to insist upon the purt which 
our Intelligence rs, both in di. 

ing th: origin:} formation of our 


knowledge, in thus maintaining 
its integrity, because it appears to 
us that some philosophers who have 


merely co-operative and subser- 
vient. Thi 
to be regret 


servation of nature the processes of 
— who has me in 

that thougnt it possible to 
found in it the explanation of what 
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ape indeed original and essential | 
principles of our nature. And thus 

at the same time that he has accu- 
mulated a mass of materials, and has 
furnished abundant suggestions that 
canuot but be serviceable in a high 
degree to the inquirer into this part 
of our nature, be has constructed a 
general theory of our mental con- 
stitution, which may be greatly mis- 
leading to the unp.actised inquirer, 
who is not armed in speculation 
drawn from other sources, und which 
does at this moment mislead, if wo 
mistake not, a whole school of in- 
quirers in the southern part of this 
island, who attach themselves im. 
igi to the doctrines of Hartley, 
not discerning in the midst of the 
truth which he has distinctly and 
wëll laid down the deficiences of 
his system, with t to those 
great poora both of Intelligence 

and Feeling, of which he believed 
that he had found the origin in the 
single principle of Association. 

t us now for a few moments 
compare the process of our mind in 
this the highest exercise of its 
strength, when it goes back upon 
its steps and retraces for its own 
satisfaction its various knowledge, 
proving it in all its parts—with that 

rocess which takes place in the 
oosest of all the trains of its ordi- 
nary thought, the least connected of 
those involuntary successions which 
take place when tie mind délivers 
itself idle and unrestrained to the 
thoughts that may take their place 
by laws which it dovs not exert it- 
self to put in force. 

Let us first endeavor to form a 
notion of what is the utmost degrec 
of uncomunectedness which may be 
conceived as possible from the na- 
ture of the mind in the succession of 
its thoughts. 

From what has been said of the 
nature of association, it must appear l 
that it is possible that a series of 
thougbts might take place, which, 
though connected at every link, 
should on the whole exhibit the ap- 

nce of being totally unconnect- 
ed. 'Fne first idea is connected with 
the second ; but the third might be 

uite remote from the first: For 
re is nothing in the nature of as. 
sociation to make it impoesible that 
the mind should change its direction 
at every step. This utmost con- 
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ceivable disconnection, however, 
does not, in any ordinary state of 
our minds, if in any, take place. 
The greater part of our trains of 
thought are connected and consist- 
ent recollections. “On hearing the 
report of a gun,” says Tucker, in- 
tending to describe how much the 
mind may waniler in its more ungo- 
verned trains ;—“on hearing the 
report of a gun, one’s thoughts 
may run upon soldiers, upon their 
exercises, upon battles, particu- 
larly that before Quebec ; may put 
one in mind of Canada—of the fur 
trade—of surprising stories told of 
the beavers—their contrivance in 
building themselves houses—of the 

ity of animals—of the differ- 
ence bétween instinct and reason— 


and abundance of other specula-' 


tions, widely remote from the sound 
of a Pic 

Even in such a disjointed and rov- 
ing succession of thoughts as this, 
though the several short trains that 
are thus indicated are connected 
with one another but by a rs 
link, and therefore in each train the 
mind deviates from its direction, and 
the tenor of thought is — yet 
it is apparent, that during the con- 
tinuance of each train there is a con- 
sistent tenor supposed ; and, there- 
fare, though the whole of such a 
series is marked with much discon- 
nection, yet each portion of it is still 
connected within itself. 

Such a succession, then, is very 
remote from that utter madness 
which must take place, if at each 
single step of thought there were 
found, as we have stated to be pos- 
sible, the same degree of deviation 
which, in this ge, is sup d 
between the different trains included 
in the whole succession. 


This kind of half-governed suc- 


cession is midway between that ut- 
maost imaginable disarray and disor- 
der, and that most connected state 
of the thoughts which we conceive 
of, when we form the idea of the 
mind exercising its knowledge. 

For even such half-ordered and 
desultory trains of recollection, have 
thus much of the character of know- 
ledge, that they do truly exhibit a 
conformity with the reality of things. 
The thought, for instance, of a par- 
ticular battle, implies a recolfection, 
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_toa certain limited extent, of actual 
ocents in their true connection with 
ne another—the conception of sa- 
— creatures, busied with their 
tinctive art, in the construction of 
their habitations, is a just represen- 
tation in the mind of something ac- 
tually coreg piace in nature ;—the 
man, who thus, however idly and 
— calls up recollections of 
his knowledge, so far conforming his 
mind to the truth of things, as is suf- 
ficient to impart to each successive 
change of his thoughts the character 
of intelligent knowledge. 

In this manner it may —— why 
even the undirected chance 
trains of the intelligent, bear still the 
marksof intelli and assume the 
character of coherent thought. 

Such, then, a rs to be the es- 
sential difference n the coures 
of the mind in its looser trains of 
thought, and in its most intent and 
exact research into its most authen- 
tic knowledge. The subj of 
thought are the same ; but the same 
subject in one case is indolently 
looked at, and passed over. In the 
other, it is surveyed in its widest 
extent, and investigated with the 
utmost power of Intelligence, for the 
clear discernment in the knowledge 
of the mind itself, of the same 
manifold connections which subsist 
in that constituted order of being, 
of which, with all its imperfections, 
it is still the representation. The 
same ‘mind may suffer thoughts, 
images, reasonings, to float by it, in 
mere dreaming reverie, that are 

et drawn direct from tho same 
owledge which it has gathered | 
in its strength, and in which, when 
it again arouses its strength, it 
will find fit exercise for its highest 
faculties. 

In what we have now said of the 
composition of knowl we have 
treated it tor the sake of simplicity in 
the discussion, as if our mind didfrom 
its own original impressions 
up all its knowl for itself, which 
is manifestly not the case : since we 
receive a t part of it from the 
minds of cthers. This makes it ne- 
cessary that before leaving the sub- 
ject, we should make some observa- 
tions upon that part of our know- 
ledge which is thus received, show- 
ing what the process is which in this 
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caso takes place ; and that this result 
also falls under the common doscrip- 
tioa of a work of Association. 

— — that our — are 

sub to the power of language, 
when we read or lieben Our thoushts 
Obedient to that law of association 
which has connected our ideas with 
their verbal signs, produce concep- 
taons in our own mind answering to 
those of the writcr or speaker. He un- 
folds 2 us in words his various and 
complex conception: conceptions 
in our minds start up at the words 
and link themeelves together, till 
they reflect the picture from which 
he drew. And thse various con- 
ceptions in their new combination, 
form undoubtedly a new complex 
conception, which is an accession to 
our knowledge. But though know- 
is thus given us as it were from 

the mind of another, we still in ef- 
fect compose it ourselves. For we 
bring to,ether the elements: ele. 
ments which are gathered from our 
own primal impressions. No lan- 
guage can transfuse into our minds 
what is not there; but it may con- 
atrain us in a most wonderful: man- 
ner to bring together elements of 
thought subsisting unconnected in 
our minds, and to frame conceptions 
which, uncompelled, it would have 
been impoesible for us to frame: 
and what seems yet more admirable, 
by the combinations of thought 
which we are thus compelled to 
make, feelings and affections, and 
transports of passion, which we 
were not aware were even slumber- 
in our hearts, are arvused, and 

e possession of our souls, so that 
for a moment we seem in mind and 
heart transformed as under the 
er of a magician—visions unbe- 

d before rise before our eyes, 
feelings unknown are infused into 
our breasts, and yet there is nothing 
in our mind but of its own birth; 
and all that he could do has been to 
force us to we our own means of 
thought, and to produce the riches 
of our own emotions. 

The combinations of th t 
which are thus formed, r 
with the emotions which rise up 
with them, become at once the sub- 

of a new arsociation, and 
remain entire to the mind, a dis- 
tinct portion of its — as 
much as that which it has gathered 
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tion af the world of mind or matter. 

— now —— oe ect 
the composition of our know 

with one or two observations on 

different character which the whole 

body of collected knowledge bears in 

different minds. 

Since our knowledge is framed 
altogether of our collected associa- 
tions, ıt must be apparent that what- 
ever circumstances tend to 
vividness and strength in the first 
instance to the formation of “r 
peculiar classes of associations, 
determine the production of a parti» 
cular kind of knowledge in the mind, 
in preference to any others. Masy 
such circumstances might be enu- 
merated : but we shall speak at pre- 
sent of ohe class only, the pores 
and decisive influence of the native 
character of the faculties, the con- 
stiiutional tendencies of the 
and its peculiar sensibilities. 

These witi affect its associations, 
one by one, as they are formed. For. 
the impressione that full upon sense 
do not determine the affection of the 
thind:* they are the occasion of 
that affection merely: they offer 
themselves. But strong emotion 
will seize upon beauty or fear in the 
— of sense, which shown to an- 

er will barely touch the sense, 
and not pass into the thoughts. The 
same ob which are shown to one 
and forgotten, are shown to another, 
and embraced into the inmost recess- 
es of remembrance. In the same 
way, quick discernings in the intel- 
lectual faculties, ever watchful in 
poring on the face of things, do not 
only render to the mind at the mo- 
ment just observation and clear in- 
telligence of what is beheld, but by 
the very act of knowing they engrave 
the knowledge in remembrance. 
There are tendencies also of which 
it is extremely difficult, and perbape 
impossible, to define the nature, 
which cannot be well called any 
culiar facility of intelligence, which 
do not seem to be accompanied with 
any remarkable sensibility, and 
which yet dispose one mind to be 
more strongly = by impres- 
sions of one class, and another by 
impressions of another sort ; so that 
the two placed together and open to 
the same impressions, shall yet draw 
fiom them very different materials 


for future thought—each perbaps 
abundantly, but under its own pecu- 
liarlaw. In all these ways, by these 
obscure individual tendencies, by 
strong sensibility, and by the cha- 
racter of the intellectual mind, are 
all, unknowingly for the moet part, 
making their own selection amidst 
the overflowing wealth of nature, 
aad that inexhaustible matter of 
ation, which life pours around 
of the conceptions which they 
will ay up in their breasts to be the 
strength of their future years. That 
principle which reigns over the for- 
mation of all knowledge, which 
blends together and unites, that it 
may afterwards recall, is alike to all 
their dependence. It is one sole 
principal to all. What it binds in 
atten is bound; what it leaves 
uncombined is nothing. Yet toeach 
there is a several result. Because 
Association itself receives merely 
— other — They occupy 
present, a ive m charge to 
her to hoard nina another day. 
Thus, then, whatever other causes 
may act, during the course of life, 
to determine the character and the 
powers of the mind, one impor- 
tant cause, from the first, will be 
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these — ———— differences of 
mind, determining at every moment 
what shall be so deeply received 
into the mind, as to become the mat- 
ter of durable association. In this 
way, from the earliest period each 
mind begins to possess its own poa 
liar store ; but as soon as knowledge 
of one kind rather than another has 
begun to collect, it may easily be 
seen, that this is of itself nourishment 
to those peculiar faculties or tenden- 
cies by which it was . And 
thus, if human minds could be left 
free in the power of their nature, 
would each nurse its own strength, 
inwardly and incessantly unfolding 
its powers amidst the materials for 
their exercise which it had sponta- 
neously amassed. Buteven th 

this is not the case, and much as 
spirits of men are by a thousand cir- 
cumstances restrained from this free 
fulfilment of their native tendencies, 
the effect described does to a great 
extent take place; and the associa- 
tions formed from the beginning, 
though themselves an effect of the 
character a mind, are D their 
turn a powerful cause, acting through 
the course of life on the character of 
all its powers. 
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Tuovcs we have formerly spoken, 
as it might be thought, somewhat 
disrespectfully of the taste and 
udgment of the Governors of the 

ritish Institution, in their selec- 
tion of presents for the National 
—— we give them full credit for 
their liberality, and believe them 
to be anxious to promote the “Fine 
Arts,” their professed object. — 
Words are wanting to express the 
pleasure that their 
afforded us; we believe the modern 
artists have their found patrons; 
and that thence the public have ac- 
quired an accession of good feelin 
in art. We are disposed to thin 
that since the commencement of this 
Institution, the Italian School of Art, 
for which the country had previous- 
ly but little love, has greatly risen 
in estimation, and that thus a more 
solid foundation is laid for public 

‘taste; for the mind that can once 
comprehend and feel all that is great, 
sublime, and pathetic in art, will 
never revert with too great fondness 
to the less important but fascinating 
beauties of the schools of mechani- 
cal precision and dexterity. There 
will be henceforth for these a just 
admiration, but not a love. he 
` nobler works create for themselves 
` an enthusiasm, a passion—and such 
passion, when once raised, is perfect 
‘and permanent. But is it not extra- 


ordinary that our artists are the last 


to receive such an impression? It 
must be a very striking fact to the 
eyes of the most careless observer, 
that the aim of modern art is in direct 
opposition to the old. Toto celo 
they differ. There appears an ab- 
solute jealousy of approach. The old 
masters delighted in shade and 
depth, and above all in an unpre- 
tending modesty, without which 
there is no dignity—modern artists 
delight in glare and glitter, foil and 
- tinsel, in staring bare-faced defiance 
of shade and repose, as if quietness 
were a crime, and as if there were 
` no greatness but in protrusion. You 
l go into an Exhibition of the Old 

hool, satisfied with the eyes that 
- nature has 


ven you; but if you 
come out 


Somerset House with 
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any remnant of eyes not put out, 
you would require a month’s pre- 
paration, under the hand of oculist 
and optician, to reconstruct the or- 
gans and modify their vision. We 
should be almost inclined to believe 
that there was some truth in the re. 
mark we have often heard, that there 
is no use in painting other than the 
lightest pictures for the London 
Galleries, which are said to be half 
the year obscured by our fogs, did 
we not, in addition to a dislike to 
this malevolent satire upon our cli- 
mate, see in the numerous collec- 
tion of fine Italian masters in our 
metropolis a contradiction to the 
assertion ; nor can we conceive such 
an argument of more avail now than 
in the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Wilson, and Gainsborough, from 
whose depth. of tone, and indeed 
from that of every known school 

revious to our day, we are depart- 
ing with a speed and haste that be- 


speak an antipathy to excellence, 


not originating in ourselves. Our 
enmity to this false English School 
of Art shall never cease; we have 
taken out “letters of marque” to 
“sink, burn, and destroy”—and we 


. will wage perpetual warfare with ex- 


travagant absurdities, though they be 
sanctioned by the whim of genius, 
academic authority, or the present 
encouragement of foolish admirers. 
We would suggest an experiment 
which might be beneficial to artists 
and collectors, and might be the 
source of a noble emulation. Let 
the old masters and the modern be 


exhibited together, at least, occa- 


sionally. 

The Catalogue of the British In- 
stitution of this year contains a list 
of one hundred and twenty-two pic- 
tures. The Gallery would therefore 
contain upwards of fifty of each. 
The admission of so small a num- 
ber would be an honor to those se. 
lected of the modern, and the por. 
tion of the old masters should be ag 
choice as possible. As the light is 
from above, and equally distributed, 
there can be no preference as to 
position: we would not intermix 
them, but let them each have a side 
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of the room to themselves. We 
really think that this would 


t art. If we 


+ 


deficient—whether in execution, in 
materials, design, color, or the very 
principles of art, We would have 
a high premium given to the first, 
second, and third pictures; nor 
—— exclude the old masters 
from the campetition—the possess- 
oxs might bestow their premiums on 
the encouragement of modern art, 
or in purchases for the National 
Gallery. We are aware that a jea- 
lousy might exiet of subjecting pic- 
tures to this judgment; but, as so 
few would be acquired, we think the 
difficulty not very great. A com- 
mittee Id be formed, of judges 
not necessarily Members of the Ín. 
stitution, and certainly neither 
sessors nor painters of the works ex- 
hibited. e believe that the emu- 
lation to obtain these prizes would 
be very great; whilst it would en- 
sure pecuniary rewards, it would 
confer much greater distinction. 
The hope of a proud eminence would 
be a spur to very great efforts. The 
artist would not be painting for 
striking effect in a particular Gal- 
lery, where the vulgar that are at- 
tracted by show are the judges, but 
for the scrutiny of judges who will 
not fail to see merit though it be re- 
tiring and modest: they would 
paint, not for ial collectors fas- 
cinated with fashionable style 
of the day, but for real, lasting repu- 
tation, for the large applause of the 
world, where those who are to de- 
cide upon merit are of the most 
acknowled taste, and above 
suspicion of partiality. It might be 
found advisable in some degree, to 
class subjects, that every walk of 
_ art should have scope for exertion. 
There might be competition for the 
best historical—the best landscape 
—the best sea piece— it, or 
any other branch of art, the advance- 
ment of which the governors of the 
Institution might consider honor. 
able and beneficial to the country. 
Nor does there appear any reason 
why this Institution, whose 
ed abject is the advancement of the 
fine arte, should not affer rewards 
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for discoveries, for chemical proofs 
of the colors and medium of the 
best masters, and for such inven- 
tions as may appear wanting for the 
bringing every process to greater 


The s election of this year con- 
sists, as we have before remarked, 
of 122 pictures—in compari 
with other exhibitions, a very small 
collection. But, as — 
better estimated by days ye 
miles, so would we speak of gal- 
leries, and consider those the 
est where we are oftenest ea top 
est detained. We often pass over 
multitudes, and find resting-places 
frequent amongst a few. But let us 
enter the room. We have not made 
many — —— to reaa 

ave made. e not to 
the lovers of art who read “Maga 
by copying a few from our note- 


No. 1. “The Assumption of the 
Virgin.—Guido.” Without the pos- 
sibility of for a moment questioniag 
the excellence of this picture, you 
are a little startled at first by its co- 
lor — and indeed in its 


mony. yellow of the back- 
ground, pu y of tbat color to 
set off the blue and pink hues in the 


figures, a not sufficiently to 
recede, it is scarcely aerial; but it 
is hardly fair to judge of these pic- 
tures, which have been painted for 
chapels with subdued and peculiar 
lights, when removed into an Exhi- 
bition-room. We can easily believe 
the coloring of this beautiful pic- 
ture to have been perfect in the 
place for which it may have been 
painted ; and seen with a judiciously 
light, and by itself, it must 

have a very surprising effect. Never 
was angelic purity more exquisitely 
embodied than in the face and atti- 
tudes of the attendant And 
how serenely yet sublimely beauti- 
ful is the Virgin! They are all ris- 
ing together into regions of blessed- 
ness. Their very drapery seems 
losing its earthly weight and sub- 
stance, and its colors appear puri- 
fied into celestial brightness ; but it 
is observable that the drapery of the 
angels though of the same colors 
By texture, is yet of a fainter hue. 
this megas power is giv- 

en to the pal figure, and the 
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pice; as a whole, has a better 
eeping. Guido has here shown 
that he fully deserves the great 
name he has acquired. His work 
is that of a worshipper, conceived 
in a moment of ecstasy, and execu- 
ted under a lasting enthusiasm. No 
painter, not excepting Raphael, ever 
more excelled in embodying the 
high ideal of female grace, purity, 
and innocence. His style is very 
peculiar; in it are united the beau- 
ties of the Carracci, improved by his 
admiration of Raphael, with whens 
if he has less strength, he may yet 
often vie in expression, particularly 
in that of maternal tenderness and 
infant sweetness. 

We have the same subject in “ The 
Assumption of the Virgin, No. 3, by 
Murillo,” but how inferior is the 
conception and the execution! There 


are no less than nine pictures by Ma 


Murillo in this Gallery, of large size, 
and high pretensions, and, to speak 
as a merchant, we presume them to 
be estimated at great value. Now 
and then we see a Madonna and 
Child by Murillo (as in the Dulwich 
Gallery), which justifies a high re- 
putation, but how seldom are we 
entirely satisfied with his works! 
His taste was too much steeped in 
vulgarity—so that he rarely ex- 
hibited any prace or dignity. his 
Holy Families even, his vulgarity 
is too often conspicuous. The study 
of beggar-boys seems to have been 
ever uppermost in his mind. 

No. 4, “St. Francis with the infant 
Saviour,” does not rescue him from 
this — We believe that the 

ighly estimated pictures 

is gallery, are No. 10, 
he Angels coming to Abraham,” 


and No. 22, “ The Return of the Pro-. 


` 9 


OO ry are a — have — 
urc ata very hi rice from 
the collection of Marshal Boult, who 
robbed the Spaniards of them. 
There is a fashion in masters, and it 
sometimes happens that such a for- 
tuitous circumstance gs a great pur- 
chase from some public robber of 
note, will, in no common degree, di- 
rect the attention of the public toa 
inter. We should not be surprised, 
if shortly Murillos were to be 


sought after with new eagerness, and 
be more valued than Raphaels or 
Correggios. It is safest to judge of 


pictures without any reference to 
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this fictitious value—and we could 
wish it were altogether omitted in 
the catalogues that such and such a 
icture came from such or such a 
ollection. It can only deceive the 
ignorant, and looks very much as if 
the possessor had not a confidence 
in his own taste, and would there- 
fore make some by-gone Italian 
prince responsible for it. Weshould 
only laugh if introduced to a beggar 
on the apology that he had kept good 
company. We observed this folly 
in looking down the page in the 
Catalogue. It is true that the Mu- 
rillos are not so ushered in with a 
flourish of trumpets; but there is 
much talk about them, and a little 
trickery of silk-curtaining, that is 
unworthy and undignified, because 
it looks like an advertisement for 
admiration. The two pictures from 
rshal Soult’s collection do not 
please us. We look to the one sub- 
ject for supernatural dignity and 
awe, and have a right to expect a hue 
of solemnity suiting the mystery of 
a celestial embassage; to the other 
— we would turn for deep 
pathos, penitence, commiseration, 
and paternal tenderness ; and taking 
into account the further scope of the 
parable, the occasion upon which it 
was given, the sanctity of the narra- 
tor, and its reference to the goodness 
of our Heavenly Father, we should 
expect, both by the composition, ex- 
pression, effect, and color, to have 
our thoughts raised to so great an 
argument. In all that we should 
have expected from these subjects 
is Murillo deficient. Of these two. 
ictures, the “ Return of the Prodigal 
n” is the best; but though in some 
respects painted with a master’s 
hand, it is, if not vulgar, common- 
place. Somehow or other, it ex- 
cites but little sympathy; and the 
color is to our unfortunate eyes disa- 
greeably grey and misty, and the ex- 
ecution uncertain. This is aa 
the prevailing fault of Murillo—but 
the gray tones of the other—* The 
Angels coming to Abraham,” is still 
more unpleasant. With regard to 
the angels we should certainly wish 
their “visits be few and far be- 
tween.” But for some angelic indi- 
cations, we should have thought the 
apparent unwillingness of Abraham 
to receive them quite justified, 
and should such suspicious-looking 
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characters darken the door of any 
table citizen of Cheapside, 

there is little doubt but that he would 
look out for the policeman. No. 29. 
“The St. Joseph leading the Infant 
Saviour, who carries a basket of Car- 
nter’s Tools,” is more rich in co- 
ior and painted with more decision 
and vigor ; but there is neither the 
dignity nor divinity in it that the 
holy subject should demand. His 
“Portrait of Don Andres de As- 
drade and his favorite Dog” 3s cer- 
tainly finely painted, though we 
should be sorry to have such a face 
often before our eyes. The dog ia 
by far the more human brute. e 
cannot but suspect that among We 
t masters Murillo has n 
vastly over-rated. He is too apt to 
be either vulgar or weak, and seldom 
rises to uncommon grace or dignity. 
Now, then, quitting Murillo, let us 
bury ourselves in the deep wood with 
Mercury and the Woodman—* No. 
8. Landscape with Mercury and the 
Woodman—Salvator Rosa.’’—Are 
we stayed at the very entrance? No 
entrance amongst those dark masses! 
How beautiful this picture might be, 
if the dirt were removed from it; 
how — it appears, sky, dis- 
tance, wood, water, gures, all enve- 
ah in the haircloth of penance. 
is covered with one brown stain. 
We have not the slightest doubt but 
that under this coat of tobacco water, 
or whatever it be, there are fine 
fresh colors in every variety of 
tone—that the hills are ultramarine, 
the sky blue, and that there is plenty 
of full color throughout. And why 
do we think so? cause we have 
seen another picture of it, which has 
all that we look for in vain here. 
One would almost be inclined to be. 
lieve that this picture had fallen into 
Gainsborough’s hands at the time 
that he forswore color, and exactly 
in this manner stained over his 
works. Salvator was a noble painter 
of landscape, as this of Mercury and 
the Woodman testifies. vator 
had lived amongst robbers, and knew 
how to paint a ruffian to admiration. 
Mercury is, however, somewhat be- 
tween the robber and the petty thief. 
The trees do not much like to see 
the hatchet in his hand, though offer- 
ed as a reward for honesty,‘to which 
the God himself had so ‘tittle claim. 
They shrink back with affright, and 


show by the fallen limbs around 
them, that there has been a deadly 
warfare between them and the 
hatchet. The compsition is very 
finely managed, and the forms bold 
and expressive. How much should 
we rejoice to see this picture exhi- 
bited again, after being cleaned; 
even as it is, it is very attractive ; we 
long to penetrate the shade, but it is 
opaque—the very birds have stuck 
- i fastened though in the act of 
ight. 

o. 11, “ Venus rising from the sea 
— Titian,” is rather too stainy and 
hard; Venus from the sea should 
come forth fresh and clean, if not 


rosy. 

No. 12, “The Watering-Place— 
Rubens.” This is a very well known 
and celebrated picture, wonderfully 
executed and richly colored, and is 
such a landscape as no printer would 
or could have — but Rubens; 
yet we greatly prefer the Wood 

cene by his hand, exhibited last 
year. There is much more detail, and 
more careful painting in this, but the 
intention is not soevident. It would 
puzzle Sylvanus himself to i 
the trees, but we will not qua 
with it on that account. 

“Titian’s Four Ages,” No. 14, is 
warm and rich in color; but is not 
the composition very odd? 

Is it a sign of very bad taste to say 
that there is a ans that does 
not quite please in Vandyke’s Holy 
Families? Nor is No. 13 an ex 
tion. Perhaps the defect is mostly m 
the faces, they ap loaded ; is this 
strange in ons who so excelled in 

ortrait, or does it arise therefrom ? 

here are here many good portraits 
by Vandyke—perhaps that which is 
least pleasing and shows the least 
skill, possesses the highest historical 
interest. “The Poitrait of Lord 
Stafford,” No. 88.—The aspect is 
forbidding, and there is an unpleas- 
ing stiffness in the figue, nor is 
there that easy and graceful blend- 
ing of light and shade and color 
throughout, which in Vandyke’s 
pictures is so remarkable in general, 
whereby every inch of the canvass 
is united with and necessary to the 
portrait. 

There are two very quiet land- 
scapes by Claude. Nos. 20, and 
23 “The Enchanted Castle.” It 
is quite refreshing now-a-days to 


wi 
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see a conl and medest landscape. 
Nothing can be more quiet than 
these pictures, both as to color and 
effect. They are deep in tone, and 
rich, but not rendered so by forced 
browns and reds, but by,the,transpa- 
rency of the dark greys which per- 
vade them. They exhibit Claude’s 
peculiar excellence, distance and 
atmosphere. The subject of the firs! 
it may be difficult to conjecture. 
The female in the water with the 
Cupid does not betray any peculiar 
emotion, and the few figures in the 
second distance looking on, do not 
appear very much concerned about 
the matter; not so, however, the 
spectators out of the picture ; and if 
the subject,be known, we wish it had 
been mentioned in the Catalogue. 
The lucid veil of atmosphere be- 
tween us and the Enchanted Castle, 
and which throws such an air of 
mystery over it, which yet is far 
from gloom, clearly intimates the 
subject of No. 23. Itis very simple 
in composition, perhaps too much 
so, but the aerial effects are perfect. 
Might not the varnish, which is be- 
come dirty, be taken off with advan- 
tage? There are two other Claudes 
in the collection; perhaps the most 
pleasing is No. 90, “ Lan pe with 
a bridge ;” it is remarkably clear. 

We will not say that No. 26, “ The 
Holy Family” from the Collection, 
&c., is, or is not, as it camefrom Ra- 

hael’s pencil. We saw it by day- 
ight and by lamplight—by the lat- 
ter it was in much better keeping. 
The offensive yellow in the back- 
ground was then reduced and not 
observable ; the accessaries are per- 
haps more minutely made out 
was usual in Raphael’s best time. 
We thought the expression in the 
face of the Virgin very beautiful, 
but rather hard about the mouth. 
The face of the St. John we thought 
not agreeable. 

The great ornaments of the “ mid- 
dle room,” and perhaps of this 
Collection, are “ The Seven Sacra- 
ments, Nos. 27 to 33, inclusive— 
N. Poussin.” We cannot imagine 
how any one can look at these ver 
‘fine pictures and pronounce N. 
Poussin to be a bad colorist. In 
these seven paintings there is, per- 
haps, but one spot of color offen- 
sive, a piece of red drapery, which 
is so evidently wrong that we can- 
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. not doubt but that it has changed or. 


lost its glazing—we suspect the last, 
for it is likewise weak, and wants 
its due depth of light and shade, or 
rather distinction of parts. This is 
a mere trifle, and has little to do 
with the reputation of the master. 
But if that be a well-colored piece, 
in which the color is most appro- 
priate to the subject, and constitutes 
much of the poetry of it, we think 
that from these works the reputa- 
tion of N. Poussin should, in this 
respect, stand high. It is true that 
you seldom see in his pictures any 
forced brilliancy or violent contrasts, 
unless his oppositions of blues and 
reds may sometimes be so called ; 
but we think that he has almost al- 
ways previously determined the 
cast of color which his subjects 
i a and managed it with much 
skill. We might instance the cold 
green hue of his Deluge ; but we 
consider the Seven Sacraments are’ 
good examples. They are all of a 
solemn religious shade. In some 
indeed, there is, as it were, a palpa- 
ble obscurity—the shadow, the at- 
mosphere of sanctity pervading the 
scene, and consonant with a religi- 
ous conception of the several enact- 
ments.. Much as we admire the 
grouping and character, our minds 
are more impressed with awe from 
the poetry of the color than from the 
other excellences which these pic- 
tures Yet through these 
pervading hues has he, without in 
the least injuring the general effects, 
contrived to introduce a great varie- 
ty of colors, and some in strong lights, 
but in such keeping and subordina 

tion, that they obtrude not to the 
detriment of the whole. We have, 
in No. 37,a picture by N. Poussin 
of a different character from any of 
the last mentioned, but — ad- 
mirable. Itis rich, and of that con- 
ventional character for which he is 
ofen blamed, we think, without rea- 
son. It just sufficiently differs from 
that of common nature, to throw the 
imagination back into antiquity ; the 
rocks, the trees, the fields that we 

saw yesterday will never do for 
transactions of the earlier periods of 
the world. The mind would suffer 
under an ideal anachronism. This 
Nicolo Poussin knew ; and we do 
not question the reality of his scenes 
because they are not circumstantial- 
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ly our realities. By demanding and 
engaging our faith, we submit to his 
impression, as of perfect truth. Hew 
very masterly is the grouping of the 
figures ; with great variety there is 
no confusion, and the parts of the 
composition are so connected that 
the unity of design is well kept up. 
The women and children are exqui- 
sitely managed, and the incidents 
have a charming air of truth and 
nature. 

No. 48, “ Dead Game, with oe in 
a Landscape.—Weenix.” The dog 
is wonderfully painted; the rest of 
the piece is dirty. 
ere is a beautiful clear sunn 
picture by Berghem. No. 50, 
“ —— with a Bridge.” This 
evening effect is delightful, the cool 
tones run into the warm, and both are 
so fascinatingly blended that we are 
not in the least offended with the hot 
tan color which is often too predo- 
minant in the works of this master. 
The — are cheerful, and just 
what they ought to be in such a 
scene. The long bridge encompas- 
sing the valley connects one part 
of the picture well with the other. 
How very superior is this little piece 
to the larger one, No. 104, which is 
throughout dreadfully hot; there is 
not sufficient boldness in the compo- 
sition to draw our attention from the 
unnaturalness of the coloring. We 
learn from the Catalogue, that it was 
ie in 1655 by order of Sir Peter 

ly, aud, including the frame, for 
about thirty pou sterling. 

o. 51, “Landscape with Cattle 
and Figures—A. Vanderveld.” How 
exquisite are always the — b 
this painter! not so his bac und. 
In this picture it is nota 
is glaring. 

‘here is no painter more peculiar 
in his manner than Wouvermans— 
his pictures have the softness of en- 
amel, and are rich and exquisite in 
their tones, but often appear as if 
labored and finished in separate 
parts—so that there is sometimes a 
clearness and unity wanting through- 
out. His pencil is excellent at all 
times. No. 52 and No. 53 are good 
specimens; and but for the vile 
subject, we should decidedly pe 
No. 57, “Grey Horse in a Land- 
scape.” 

For touch and finish we must ad- 
mire No. 55, “Goats in a Land- 


le, and 
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scape—P. Potter.” But it is disa- 
greeably monotonous in color. 

We never yet saw a landscape by 
Sebastian Bourdon that gave us plea- 
sure : nor is No. 68 an exception ; nor 
that in the National Gallery. Nor can 
we in the least comprehend why his 
landscapes are said to be like Titian’s. 
If it it be true, as it is said of him, 
that he was so struck with a picture 
of ous — having seen it but 
once, he copied it from memory, to 
the surprise of Claude himself, it is 
strange that he did not adopt some- 
thing of the style of a master he so 
much admired. His pictures, to our 
eyes, are not agreeable in color 
texture, effect, or composition. 

Nos. 80 and 82, are certainly fine 
Canalettis—yet we can scarcely 
think. he left them so hard 
would unquestionably be imp 
by some glazing, and if they had 
been in some parts more 
ly painted. They are, however, vi- 
gorous, and that is a great merit. 

We looked long with interest at 
No, 84, “ An ancient Fresco painting, 
representing the half-bust of a Tibt- 
cen, or player on the double Fiv’, 
from the roof of the Columbar: , 
discovered about the year1823, in tk.» 
vineyard of Signor te Amanen- 
dola, in the Via pe al If this was 
the work of an ordi inter in 
ancient days, we a beljeve 
the accounts given of the higher by 
Lucian, Pliny, and others. The 
hands of the figure are particularly 
in the manner of Corregio, admira- 
bly drawn and painted. There isa 
companion to it, No. 122, “Gany- 
mede,” found in the same place. 
This is likewise an extrao 
and interesting performance—it 1s 
like a good water-color drawing, 
on a coarse paper showing the grain. 
The sky reminds one of that of a 
Venetian picture. 

No. 92, “ Landscape with Cattle 
and Figures—Both,” has both the 
beauty and defects of this master. 
It is rich and freely painted, but too 
hot, and perhaps would be more 
pleasing in a winter exhibition. 

We turn with great satisfaction to 
No. 96, “ Landscape and aha 
G. Poussin.” This is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the pastoral ; cool, and 
refreshing in color, and ect in 
arrangements of parts as the works 
of this muster of composition ever 
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are. How tranquil and quiet is the 
scene, yet how fresh the atmosphere 
pervading jit—-what admirable exe- 
cution and finish, yet is there no la- 
borious working thrown away ; every 
thing is in its proper place, and has 
its proper force and execution. It is 
of the country of the peaceful and 
the happy; it does not appear a se- 
lected spot, one that has none like it ; 
for such is the peculiar excellence 
of the compositions of Gaspar Pous- 
sin, that you have indications that 
cannot be mistaken, in the folding of 
his woods and hills, of a large con- 
tinuation of similar and perfectly 
corresponding scenery. You would 
imagine that your foot was as free 
to wander as your eye, and that you 
might have rest and repose where 
you would. All his territory is un- 
der the — of good Sylvanus. 

No. 102. “Portrait of the Painter 
Parmegiano.” This is a most power- 
ful portrait. It is quite life ; painted 
with great firmness and vigor, and 
yet highly finished. It is surpris- 
ingly forcible. It isa face of keen 
observation and sense ; it looks into 
you. If of Parmegiano himself, he 

ad a countenance strongly indica- 
tive of his power. 

We have not spoken of any of the 
Sea-pieces — there are some 
Vanderweldt’s; but we have seen 
better of the master on these walls. 


+‘ Ye lime-trees, ran 
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We will make no further use of our 
note-book. Weare thankful for the 
gratification afforded us, and again 
earnestly recommend the plan of 
Exhibition and Rewards for the 
works of ancient and modern mas- 
ters to the serious attention of the 
Governors of the British Institution. 

The catalogue of the Somerset 
House Exhibition is now lying on 
our table, and we make no apology 
for offering a few of the notes we 
made while the pictures were before 
us. The first on the list is “ No. 8, 
Gathering Sea-weed. F. R. Lee, A.” 
It is too white, of that faulty school 
which aims at uninterrupted light, 
which is always disagreeable to the 
eyes; yet we have seen pictures by 
this artist that persuade us to be- 
lieve he sometimes paints against his 
own taste. 

No. 9, “Cenotaph to the memo- 
ry of Sir Joshua nolds, erected 
in the grounds of Coleorton Hall, 
Leicestershire,by the late Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart. J. Constable, R.A.” 
If ever subject required chaste and 
sober coloring it is this; yet is it 
flickering throughout with imperti- 
nent lights, and dots of all colors, 
utterly ruinous to the sentiment ; 
but lest we should mistake the senti- 


good ment intended, the panter has added 


to the description the following lines 
from the pen of' Wordsworth : 


before the hallow’d urn, 


Shot forth with lively power at spring’s return, 
And be not slow a stately growth to rear, 

Of pillars branching off from year to year; 

Till thoy have framed a darksome aiele, 

Like a recess within that sacred pile, 

Whore Reynolds, midst our country’s noblest dead, 
In the last sanctity of fame is laid : 

And worthily within these sacred bounds, 

Th’ excelling Painter sleeps—yet here may I 
Unblamed amid my patrimonial grounds, 

Raise the frail tribute to his memory— 

An humble follower of the soothing art 

That he proféssed—attached to him in heart, 
Admiring, loving—and with grief and pride, | 
Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 


Inscribed by Wordeworth, at the request, and in the name, of Sir George Beaumont.” 


The intention of the poetry is 


solemn, sepulchral; the lime-treeg, be considered in the A 


planted by friendship are to grow, 
and overarch as some sacred aisle, 
fit repository for the dead. If there 
be light, it should be the “dim reli- 

ious,”and that green and melancho- 
fy monumental tree of perpetual re- 
pose. But this is not the —— We 


do not say that it is all light—it ma 

emy a dar 

picture, but its darks are interrupt- 
ed by spots of white, and other co- 
lors, and are not cool and sombre, 
but brown, and consequently too. 
violent for repose. The picture has 
not a melancholy sentiment. It is 
scratchy, and uncomfortable in-exe-- 
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cution, painted, it, should seem, on a 
principle of contrast and intercep- 
tion, ill-suited to the subject. e 
were recently in some beautiful 
grounds where the landscape-garde- 
ner had with great taste formed such 
an aisle as the great poet describes; 
the level path was narrow, and the 
stems of two large trees were mag- 
nificent pillars, so near the eye, that 
they were, as in a cathedral, only 
seen in ; not a dot of blue sky 
was visible through the thick foliage, 
but the light was all green, and that 
faintly touching the large trunks was 
most lovely — it seemed radiating 
around the mystery of some sa- 
cred aisle. Pursuing our walk, we 
were struck with the variety in the 
continuation of the one character. 
Now some such hue should have 

rvaded this scpulchral subject. 

e remember last — a picture 

by Mr. Constable, which we heard 
generally animadverted upon se- 
vercly, and we thought justly, for 
the powdering the artist had be- 
stowed upon it. This picture has 
the same fault, though ina much 
less degree. We remark it now, as 
we verily believe there is no virtue 
in the dredging box; and as these 
are the days when imitators out- 
herod Herod, we would caution 
ou artists, in this respect at 
east, not to outrun the Constable. 

No. 339, Landseer’s “Mustard, 
the son of Pepper, given by the 
late Sir Waltet Scott to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, R.A.” &c. Now, this 
is an immortal picture, whatever 
some may think of the subject ; 
it has all the poetry of which 
it is capable— you see into the 
character of Mustard as if it had 
been drawn by Sir Walter himself. 
It is a life, a perfect reality. Mus- 
tard is sitting guard over some wood- 
cocks, to which under the table, a 
cat is cree ing up. Mustard does 
not see the thief, but has a knowledge 
of her presence by an instinct pecu- 
liar to his racc. There is not a 
muscle that does not bespeak fidelity. 
The brilliancy, color, and execution 
—all so true to the subject, are quite 
charming. 

No. 22, “ Macbeth, and the Weird 
Sisters. Macready as Macbeth. J. 
Maclise, A.” We know not how to 

tulate the three Macs—Mac- 
ready, Macbeth, or Maclise. Did 
Shakspeare mean his Macbeth to 
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look so frightened, and so igni 
fied ? No compliment to Mac 
and we doubt if the witches, ludi- 
crously horrible as they are, do not 
look as much scared as Macbeth. 
The clever artist has here mistaken 
the ou us for the sublime — è 
common ang i in — frem — 
Drama, espec ere portraits 
actors are to be — The ac- 
tor’s contortions in a large theatre, 
where every thing is forced, are 
softened to the eye, and admitted 
by the excited imagination to be na- 
tural; but ina paver room, and to 
a more sober judgment, are extrava- 
gant. If Macready sat—or stood, 
rather—for the picture, he forgot he 
had not theatrical space and accom- 
paniments for his action. 

No: 60. D. Wilkie, R.A. Whilst 
admiring this picture—for we did 
admire it—we heard it both kay 
commended and abused. e fe- 
male—which is, in fact the picture 
—is very good in form and ex pres- 
sion; perhaps there may be too 
much grace and beauty for the scene 
in which we find it—she might be 
the heroine of a better tale—but it 
is, if a fault, one on the right side. 
Bearing in remembrance Wilkie's 
pictures last year, we think him very 
greatly improved. His portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington, represent- 
ing his Grace writing to the King of 
France the night before the battle of 
Waterloo, is very happy in effect ; 
and the omission of the last year's 
manner of staining his faces with 

ink glazing is surely an advantage ; 

ut we think still there is.a manner 
which many imitate, and in whose 
ana it is more strikingly faulty— 

e too t a trans ncy, parti- 
cularly ar his flesh ; itive the fi- 

an unsubstantial look—you 
could almost imagine them ghosts, 
and that you could see through 
them—nor is this an improvement 
on nature. This manner is certainly 
conspicuous in his Napoleon, No. 
124, in his interview with Pope Pius 
the Seventh. The Emperor is gauzy, 
shadowy, and the face remarkably 
so; the Pope and accessaries are 
excellent—indeed, we have seen no- 
thing of Wilkie’s superior to this 
portion of the pieture. It is gui 
painful to come to the next object 
of our cricism. 

No. 73, “ Juliet and her Nurse. J. 
M.W. Turner, R. A.” This is indeed. 
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a strange jumble—“ confusion worse 
confounded.” It is neither — 
moonlight, nor starlight, nor z 


light, though there is an attempt at 


a display of fireworks in one corner,, 


and we conjecture that these are 
meant to be stars in the heavens—if 
80, it is a verification of Hamlet’s 
extravagant madness— 


“ Doubt that the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth moves; 
Doubt Truth to be a liar ;” 


but with such a Juliet you would 
certainly doubt “I love.” Amidst 
so many absurdities, we scarcely 
stop to ask why Juliet and her nurse 
should be at Venice. For the scene 
is a composition as from models of 
different parts of Venice thrown 
higgledy-p! gledy together, streak- 
ed blue and pink, and thrown into 
a flour tub. Poor Juliet lias been 
steeped in treacle to make her look 
sweet, and we feel apprehensive lest 
the mealy architecture should stick 
to her petticoat, and flour it. And 
what is this t modern’s view of 


“Rome from Mount Aventine?” His 


A most unpleasant mixture, wherein 
white gambouge and raw sienna are, 
with childish execution, daubed to- 
ether. But we think the “ Hanging 
mmittee ” should be 


from their office for admitting his 
u —— and Ar No. 182.” It 
is perfectly childish. All blood and 


chalk. There was not the least oc- 
casion for a Mercury to put out 
Argus’s eyes; the horrid glare would 
have made him shut the whole hun- 
dred, and have made Mercury stone 
blind. Turner reminds us of the 
story of the man that sold his sha- 
dow, and that he might not appear 
singular, will not let any thing in 
the world have a shadow to show for 
love or money. But the worst of it 
is, there is so great a submission to 
Turner’s admitted genius, that his 
ractice amounts to a persuasion to 
—* of imitators to reject shadows, 
find them where they will. They 
would let in light into Erebus, and 
make darkness much beyond the 
“visible” point. Turner has been 
great, and now when in his vagaries 
chooses to be great no longer, he 

is like the cunning creature, that 
having lost his tail, persuaded every 
animal that had one, that it was a 
useless appendage. He has robbed 
the sun of his birthright to cast sha- 
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dows. Whenever Nature shall dis- 
pense with them too, and shall make 
trees like brooms, and this green 
earth to alternate between brimstone 
and white, set off with brightest 
blues that no longer shall keep their 
distance ; when cows shall be made 
of white paper, and milk-white fi- 
represent ral, and when 
uman eyes shall be happily gifted 
with a kaleidoscope power to pat- 
ternize all confusion, and shall be- 
come ophthalmia proof, then will 
Turner be a greater painter than ev- 
er the world yet saw, or than ever 
the world, constituted as it is at pre- 
sent, wishes to see. It is grievous to 
see genius, that it might outstrip all 
others, fly off into mere eccentrici- 
ties, where it ought to stand alone, 
because none to follow it. 

No. 96, “ Psyche, having, after 
great peril, procured the casket of 
cosmetics from Proserpine in Hades, 
lays it at the feet of Venus, while 
Cupid pleads in her behalf. W. 
Etty, R. A.” There is always some. 
thing to please us in Etty’s works. 

is Psyche is very beautiful, and 
we are sure for her Cupid would not 
plead in vain; but we fear that box 
of cosmetics; it must contain some 
very potent poison, for laid at Venus’ 
feet, see how the mischief has work- 
ed upwards, and poor Venus’ limbs 
are immensely swollen. We thought 
it had only been among the Hotten- 
tots and some savage Indian tribes 
that magnitude of limb made beaut 
a divinity. His Venus, No. 187, is 
a little too blowzy for her doves. 

No. 195, “ Portrait of a Lady in 
an Italian costume. C. L. Eastlake, 
R. A.” This is very happily colored. 
Though gay, it is not glaring in light, 
as in inferior hands attempts at gai- 
ety are. There is much natural air, 
pleasing expression, and the color- 
ing in peta 5 

o. 225, “Sowing corn. F. R. 
Lee, A.” In this picture the artist 
is inferior to himself. We like not 
such subjects, but they should have 
more pleasing color for re to 
the eye. We congratulate him on 
his “Salmon trap,” No. 344, which ` 
has much of the repose of Nature. 
It is clearly painted and well color- 
ed, and is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a landscape that we have 
seen in the Exhibition. We were 
very much struck with the talent 
displayed in “TheWreckers.” Three 








gant. The tale is well told in this 
trilogy. 
No. 290, “ The Battle of Trafalgar, 
inted for the Senior United Service 
Blub. C. Stanfield, R. A.” This does 
not give us the leasc idea of a sea- 
fight. There is a tameness in it 
throughout—there is none of the bus- 
tle and stir and grandeur of a sea- 
fight, matters which we can by no 
means believe to be imaginary. It 
is tame in composition and in color, 
which is generally drab. We have 
seen subjects of this kind by Louth- 
enberg, which strongly impressed us 
with the terrific vigor of a sea fight, 
and the energy of which the vessels 
themselves, as living beings of bulk 
and grandeur, partook. We are 
sorry to think this a failure, because 
we greatly admire Stanfield’s pow- 
ers. The mechanical part deserves 
great praise, but that is not enough. 
No. 306, “ Petworth Park, Sus- 
sex, as it appeared June 9, 1835, 
during the anniversary dinner given 
by the Earl of Egremont to upwards 
of 5000 women and children. W. 
F. Witherington.” It is somewhere 
said, that no picture requires more 
than twelve figures, but what would 
such a critic say to 5000? We ho 
it was not only a good order to the 
painter, but that he was paid for as 
at an ordinary at so much per head. 
How weary poor Witherington must 
have been of his work! He must 
have worn down his fingers and 
brushes, and then, like his namesake, 
have “fought upon his stumps.” 
We hope this picture will serve more 
as a warning than example; we 
should be much vexed to see the 
multitudinous school take root. It is 
very well, and we are not afraid of 
it in Martin, but protest strongly 
against its increase, and the union of 
the hob and multitudinary school 
will be intolerable. The next 5000 
we see painted, if the scene be out of 
doors, we shall raise an outcry for 
5000 umbrellas. 
Now it is quite refreshing to 
on to the unaffected quiet picture of 
Cooper, R. A., No. so true to 
nature, we scarcely like these sub- 
jects in other hands, 
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No. 400, A summer noon, F. 8. 
Cooper.” This is from Thomson’s 
Seasons. We very much admire 
the skill of the artist in the grouping 
of his cattle, and indeed in the gene- 
ral management of his — 


It is very unp i 
colored. If di 
a good medium, we should 
a: ium, we should expect 
much from this artist’s pencil. There 
is something very complete in this 
icture, there is nothing attempted 
ond his reach ; though such sub- 
jebts are not very much to our taste, 
we see in this “Summer noon” the 
inter’s discretion and power, and 
ope to see him again, and would 
recommend him some more shady 
scene from nature, and such we 
think he would paint with truth. 

No. 422, “The Chapel of Ferdinand 
and Isabella at Granada, D. Ro- 
berts,” is very powerful in effect. 
Effect has been evidently the aim of 
the artist, and he has succeeded. 

No. 429, “ Richmond, Yorkshire,” 
is from the white school—and the 
hot glare of 473, “ — Windsor 
Castle from the Thames, J. B. Pyne,” 
— we believe is — a 
mired, is to our eyes e 
We feel not the slightest desire ta 
walk about the scenery, but lacking 
shade and real refreshing verdure, 
feel a lassitude of limbs as we look 
into the landscape. If nature always 
wore this as we should seldom 
stir out, and be tempted even within 
doors to shut the window shutters 
to keep out daylight. Mr. Pyne isa 
ey clever man, and we are sorry 
to find him “ following the leader 
in this faulty course. 

Let us now imagine ourselves in 
the Suffolk Street Gallery, Pall Mall 
East. Here we have pretty much 
a repetition of Somerset House. 
Here perhaps the race of imitators 
more conspicuously shine. 

No. 11, “ Ancient Jerusalem dur- 
ing the approach of the miraculous 
darkness which attended the cruci- 
fixion. W. Linton.” We see no 
reason why the darkness should be 
supposed to proceed out of a fur- 
nace. The long quotations in the 
catalogue to — an idea of the 
grandeur and beauty of Jerusalem 
surely should not be needed — the 
picture should perform the office — 
and it is brazen enough to be its own 
trumpeter. 
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No. 50, “Ullswater, from the 
river Aira, Gowbarrow Park. T. 
C. Hofland.” Here we have glare 
— enough to put out one’s eyes; 
what shades there are, are all brown. 
Yet is Mr. Hofland a clever man. 
‘We have remarked that artists in 
their attempt to be warm, totally 

istake nature; it is true there is 
some warmth in shade, but there is 
that for which it is given us, cool- 
- ness. — si mistake — 
made regard to trees ; are 

green, to refresh the 
-eye, to —— tis silvan 
repose, yet are mere 
daubs of brown—hot as if beked in 
the oven of art—for what object? 
Because reds and browns, which 
are made from them, have a more 
pungent effect upon the eye, and 
orce observation. - 

No. 149, “ Christ Raising the Wi- 
dow’s Son. B. R. Haydon.” Weare 
ane at a loss te understand Mr. 

don. He is either much above 
or below our taste and comprehen- 
‘sion ; he must have some unexplain- 
ed theories of art for nothing can be 
more unlike nature, under any form, 
»hape, or color, than his practice. 
are strange mixtures of red, 
blue, lamp b and treacle. The 
igure raised — the dead moud 
surely a from pain, or there 
is a sad deterioration a miracle. 
Here, however, is the ression of 
fever, the rolling eye and 
stricken forehead are all indicative 
of intense pain. ‘The 


color, as in imi- 


ut let us 


not to be found in Homer certainly ; 
but the coloring is the most extra- 
ordinary on record—never was any 
thing like it; there is nothing like 
blue and red in his estimation—évery 
shadow is as red as vermilion-cake 
can make it—it is all so bloody, it 
would shamea butcher. One of the 
female figures covers her eyes with 
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her hand, and no wonder, all the rest _ 
have dots for eyes. Achilles is a 
t stridmg ninny, red, red, red. 
e at first thought he had been 
wounded, his very arm pits are what 
Mr. H. may with raw 
vermilion ; the only cool part about 
him seems to be his heel, where he 
really was vulnerable ; with that ex- 
ception he seems wounded all over— 
there never was so great an absurd- 
ity. Then we have Mr. Haydon, 
o. 267, “ Falstaff.” His ideas are 
not princely, for such a prince it is 


to be hoped was never seen. Here 


y 
pina of Bardolph’s nose, and 
painted the picture to show how he 
could make it resemble a red-hot 
poker. What of i 
can he have with such a jumble 
green, red, blue, and yellow? A par- 
rot is sober to it. 


chosen for all this day heat! Old 
Solemn Windsor. We are shocked 
at the ancient sombre towers evapo- 
a — a hot — aT 
wou t painters w consul 
the beasts of the field for the value 
of shade. The very cattle have more: 
intuitive taste than our modern 
aegis ar Figh tat Seville. 
0. = & 
J. F. Lewis.” Mz. Lewis is master of 
composition ; eve is 10 
———— g confit. 
sion, there is net one object, how- 
ever partially seen, that does not tell. 
The life, vigor, activity, are drawn 
with Lipowe ete ee 
most appropriate color—a most per- 
fect interest is excited—his animals 
are as true as his human figures, and 
his females have grace and beauty. 
Beautiful as these water colors are, 
we Mr. Lewis does not apply 

i to oil; we do not believe 

he would lose any power 
of his material. 

No. 156, “ Scene from Kenilworth, 
F. Stone,” is very good and strong in 
character. ater color painters 
Lave certainly taken a new walk in 
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the historical a large scale. The 
“ Murder of Bishop Liege,” 125, by 
rmole, is a specimen of very 

power ; still we doubt if sub- 
jects of this kind belong to water 
colors. The faults we have to find 
with modern art in general, notwith- 
standing our admiration of the abili- 
ties of many artists, are still eonspi- 
cuous among the painters in water 
colors. There is too little 
too little imagination, and too little: 
sentiment. 

Is it true that, after Sixty-eight 
Royal Exhibitions, the arts have 
retrograded? We fear it is. It is 
with vexation we admit it. Our 
best painters were before the Ro 
Aca ony. Among the first exhibi- 
tors (and certainly these were many 
bad —— but they have easily 
dropped down into oblivion) were 
the giants of English art. These 
are our “old masters,” and have not 
only not been excelled in whatever 
upholds the dignity of art ; but their 
nates stand upon an eminence that, 
in our annual retrogression, appears 
ascending out of our reach. We 
* in all that upholds the dignity 

f art, they are greatly our supe- 
riors ; in the mechanical and manual, 
in dexteri of the pencil, and pro- 
fusion of the pallet, the painters of 
— day will not find in them 
rivals. We have left the poetry for 
— — — of 

© art, ing for dis » and ex- 
hibit and dnie * Y- iittering 


y wares like a nation of sh 
rs, whose glory isin the wo 

shop and manufactory. What is 
the cause of this? Independently of 
something wrong, morally and iv- 
lectually wrong, in the public taste, 
which is in a state of alternata lan- 
poor and feverish excitement, and 
cooks with suspicion on whatever is 
offered, but with the profession of 
modern improvement, we fear it is 
in the nature of Academies and their 
Exhibitions to multiply artists, but 
ot to promote genius. E ex. 
hibitor must strive to attract, and 
thes endeavor leads him beyond the 
“modesty of nature.” ent is 
even afraid of imitation. Painters 
who have acquired fame are under 
apprehension of the imitatators to 

om they have given rise, and lest 
they should t too. closely upon 
their heels, dart off in some eccen- 
tric course, that for a time throw 
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out their pursuers; and are ever 
more alive to invent novelties to- 
catch the publie eye with glitter and 
glare, than to sit in dignity and tran- 
quillity awhile under the shade with 
truth. Artists are, like cucumbers 
in a hot bed, forced, and no wonder 
they run more to belly than head. 
There is an impulse that is ever 
ing them to think more of them- 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough (as 
ua o (as 
a portrait, not landscape painter), 
ani Wilson, are still at the head of 
the English school. That there is 
and has genius among us since 
their days, none can doubt ;. it has 
occasionally shown itself in the pro- 
mise of power, nay, occasionally in 
real power, and vanished. It has not 
been suffered to establish itself. 
There is still, we are 


grand, and sublime; but somehow 
or other their promise has been 
blighted, and has altogether died, ar 
sank satisfied with our admiration, 
into the practise of endless repeti- 
tions. e scarcely indeed know a 


ing of the Sixth Seal.” 
It is a effet and color, and 


there is no part of the compesition 
or execution that mars the one grand 
conception. The print gives. not the 
composition, for even composition Is 
often made out by light and shade 
and color, which, where the tones 
are so varied, the graver. will fail to 
give. This pictnre and some 
others, not 


ings, the bustling efforts of tame 
mediocrity and endless imitation. 
And in works of a more moderated 
cast and character, where finish and 

ecution may be more judicieusly 
displayed, a walk unknown to the 
founders of the English School, we 


have artists of very talent. 
The productions of cott, Land- 
seer, Cooper, and some others, will 


of keeping up to the Somer- 
set House mark. The practice, 
by-the-by, af touching and re~ 
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touching, on the walls, before the 
public are admitted, should on no 
account be allowed; for how can 
pictures painted in one light and re- 
touched under another, and with all 
meretricious glare about them, be 
expected to look well when removed 
to the quietness of a private pany 
We know not how to account for 
nearly the total absence of land- 
scape in Somerset House. Is it 
that real proper landscape is too 
sober and modest for that dis- 
play of colors and execution which 
old the public taste under a false 
fascination? We have hills and 
valleys, lakes and rivers, glens and 
forests, for ample combination for 
scope of genius. The birds 
have not deserted our woods, nor 
shadows our hills ; (if they had they 
would be more painted Berets) 
The clouds of heaven, carrying sha- 
dow and illumination, still deign to 
visit our mountains, and “drop fat- 
ness” into our vales. Here are all 
the materials for the painters crea- 
tion. But our artists must be at the 
Rhone or the Rhine for views, for- 
tunate if they can outface the sun 
flaring in the middle of the picture, 
and build up the dilapidated ram- 
parts of town and castle on each 
side, according to the most approved 
academical receipt. Vistas of towns 
and towers, and eternal Venice, in 
more than Venetian glory, of old car- 
and turbaned Turks, are far 
more favorable objects for the raw 
materials, gambouge, cobalt, and 
yermillion, than such sombre scenes 
or quiet shades as 


“ Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew ! 


And then, artists, if they happen 
awhile to “batten on a moor” an 
exhibit a common with all its geese, 
fancy they are landscape painters. 
The public are ignorant of the very 
principles of landscape painting ; 
they have in general no conception 
that it is any thing but the taking 
“views from nature,’ no matter 
what; they will scarcely be brought 
to believe that it should be found to 
exist in composition, in artful ar- 
rangement; that it requires genius to 
combine—that it is open to poetry. 
It is therefore in its highest proper- 
ties defunct; now and then we see, 
but even that rarely, a pleasing scene 

nature, some river scene paint- 
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ed with considerable truth, but the 
art does not dive into the great mys- 
tery and depth of nature’s feelings, 

as formerly. Oh, why this insensi- 
bility to God’s most rich, most beau- 
tiful, most peaceful, and most awful 
works ? Over which he has given us 
unlimited control and power, if we 
will but cultivate the genius bestowed 
on us, to combine its endless variety 
to imitate his creation, and build up 
worlds of our own from the profu- 
sion of the materials his great won- 
ders have thrown around us. There 
was once a promise in this walk of 
art, but it is gone. We recollect, 
when the first great change in water 
colors began with landscape, many 
very beautiful and ngs Te 
mens of English genius. When Tur- 
ner was really great ; when Havill 
and Varley felta love and passion 
among the mountainsand waters. We 
have seen no such beautiful draw- 
ings since those days ; perhaps there 
may be, but that we doubt, some 
more power over the materials, but 
it has left landscape. We quarrel 
not with those who have chosen the 
field of men and manners, and with 
unmixed satisfaction delight in 
Lewis's — Bull-fights ; and 
see more than the power of water- 
colors in the works of Chalon, Mrs 
Seyforth, and her sisters the Miss 
era ; but we shall ever regret 
that landscape should have been de- 
serted by those who showed at 
one time they a genius 
equal toits best aim. How, in these 
days of extravagant excitement, shall 
the quiescent taste for rage 
arise? At the revival ofart in Italy 

religion gave a mighty impulse; 
feeling was in the line of encou- 
ragement ; churches were to be filled 


d with representations of divine sub- 


jects; the Bible was truly the paint- 
er’s manual. Then every church 
had its many chapels; the fortitude 
and sufferings of saints and martyrs : 
the Holy Virgin and Angels ; Sanc- 
tity the most sublime and most pure, 
all were to be portrayed, imagined, 
embodied; the very works were the 
objects of adoration, and painters 
partook of the incense of praise and 
lory ; hence the wondrous works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. This 
could not last forever ; the churches 
became full; with some deteriora 
tion of feeling, as under a weaker in- 
spiration, the art reverted to the luxu- 
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riant beauties of heathen fables. It be- they might have been expected. 
came in unison with, and borrowed And we are persuaded tho faulty 
from the antique statues ; woods,and practice of some Royal Academi- 


rivers, and were in requisition, 
habitations for silvan and other dei- 
ties, and under the hands of Titian 
and Nicholo Poussin, trees, rocks, 


re the poetic veil. But it was 
likewise the of somewhat of the 
feeling of courtly romance. Claude 


threw himself into that feeling, and 
— ie aise —— 
cise style, — ng 

and sea views with legendary tale, 
courtly — and pride of mer- 
chandise. 


years after him, but in less settled 

€gions, threw himself, in all the free 
dom of genius, into wilds, amidst 
ravines, and rocks, and precipices, 
investing all with a poetical depth, 
poro and solemnity, a fit territory 


or his lawless . Nothing of 
this had been before attempted. 
Thus were all these t men 
original ; landscape arose with them 


at first as an adjunct only to the 
figures of fable, but under their 
hands is assumed a consequence 
of its own. None of these, how- 
ever, forgot 2 — it with Lies 
mystery or charm of poetry. since 
these days it descended to more 
common representations: it be- 
came a mere vehicle and means 
to exhibit dexterity of handling and 
harmony of color—and is now ra- 
pidly losing even that poor ground. 

ut from landscape-painting, as 
founded by those great Masters, has 
arisen a new art, to which the paint- 
er has scarcely yet deigned to hold 
out the hand of fellowshi d- 
scape-gardening. The followers of 
that art are greatly improving, and if 
we may speak of their works as 
pictures, we do not hesitate to say, 
that they know more of light and 
shade, their proportions, relative 
value, depths and tones, than any 
of our modern painters, and often 
afford us a pleasure that in vain we 
look for at Exhibitions. 

We — to ee — 
p of our painters in 
the lower departments of art. The 
great encouragement given to por- 
trait prevents higher efforts, where 


systems 
which they call art. They are at total 


p- the admiration of the world in the 
determin- 


ediy, to the best of our pow 
Y, to the of our power, expose 
the errors into which the rising ar- 
tists may too readily fall. 

We have not hesitated to be free 

rauaded that it is only by publi 

at it is i 
criticism that artists will learn to 
see themselves. The leaders in art 
have so many injudicious admirers, 
and so many followers, that they 
scarcely ever hear any thing but 
praise. The whispers of severi 
in the exhibition-rooms do not 
their ears. We are persuaded they 
are in a wrong course—we give our 
ope sincerely others 
than ves will 
endeavor, by a strict line of criti- 
cism, to rescue art from eccentricity 
and to restore it to greater simpli- 
city and truth. 

Artists may be me Pa and 
yet art not advanced. We would 
impress u the younger artists 
the necessity of thinking deeply op 
art and reasoning truly ; of thinkir, 
for themselves, unshackled by the 
admiration bestowed on those who 
have hitherto taken the lead in pub- 
lic estimation ; unbribed by 
age, and not depressed nor eelf-de- 
graded by its loss, or by too earnest 
a search after it. None will make 
great painters but such as seek the 
art for the art itself— who are con- 
tented to be poor, rather than de- 

de their tastes—yet we verily be- 
ieve the surest way in the end to 
fame, present and future, and to the 
many immediate advantages it ma 
bring, is strictly to cultivate and fol- 
low the dictates of their own genius, 
and then to think themselves worthy 
to direct the public taste. There is 
one reflection we would urge upon 
their attention—what is to become of 
our thousand artists who are now 
running a fallacious course, if the 
public taste should recover or ac- 
quire more sound principles ! 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By Wium Hay. 


I. 
MESOMEDES. 
Népecor ertpécoca, Biov poxd.—xn. r. d. 
HYMN TO NEMESIS.* 


1. 

Daveuter of Justice, win Nemesis, 
Who weighest in thy es the life of man, 
The proud, contemptuous look, 

The hollow-hearted wish 


2. 
Thou curbest, dark-eyed gocness, with thy reins 
Of adamant, and purgest human breasts 

Of contumelious scorn, 

Of Envy’s hateful slime. 


3. 
Thine ever-restless car—whose glowlog wheels 
‘Leave no impress behind them,—overwhelms 
The pleasure-beaming lot 
Of voice-dividing men. 


4. 
Stealing behind them in their hour of pride, 
With noiseless step, thou bendest to the dust 
The haughty neck erect, 
The supercilious mien. 


5. 
Thine is the righteous measurement of life : 
The downcast eyelid on thy bosom bent: 
‘The hand of strength that grasps 
A yoke for stubborn necks. 


6. 
Be gracious, blessed judge, wing’d Nemesis, 
Who weighest in thy scales the life of man, 
Thee we would lowly hymn, 
Immortal Nemesis, 


7. 

Unerring Go:ldess, and along with thee, 
Stern Justice thine assessor, who receives 
The man of lofty thoughts, 

The genervus-hearted map, 


B. 
Under her mighty, wide-expanded wings, 
Beneath whose shadow he may rest in peace, 
Nemesis secure, 
Secure from murky hell. 





+ Nemesis—the goddess of divine vengeance, ever ready to punish the arrogant 
and impious, and —* the good and humble-minded. | 
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I. 
ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM. 
Hôn rov wérpns.—ea. r. À. 
THE POWER OF NEMESIS. 
“ My gallant ship now seeks my native shore ; 
To mro ! and her stormy — is o’er ; 
To-morrow !”——-when my lips these words had said, - 
A hell of waters* raving o’er my head 
Togu paes me,—-and destruction round me olung 
For this vain vaun.ing ofa froward tongue. 
Bay not to-morrow; the tongue’s slightest sli 
Heaven’s vengeance watches, ere it pass the lip.. 


Ty. 
GLAUCUS» 
Kat rap dxd Tpnyiros.—r. e. À. 


ON PARBRHASIUS’ PICTURE OF FHILOCTETES. 


Ay—him of Trachis—Philoctetes tora 
By fiercer pangs than e'er by flesh were borne, 
Parrhasius saw, before he painted here 
These leaden eyes where lurks that languid tear, 
These inward laborings of soul-wasting throes. 
: Thou prince of artists, Philoctetes’ woes 
Well thou pictured: let thy pencil give 
One touch of anguish more,—the wretch shall céase:to live. 


IV.. 
ANACREON. 
Lreoparagdpor pcr’ toos.—x. v. A- 
; ON THE ROSE. Š 
Faing the rose of summer Without the rese what is there 


th wreath-producing spring : Wherewith we could be charmed * 
My friend, swell out the music, Aurora—rosy-fingered,. 
ile I its praises sing. The Nymphs are rosy-armed. 


2. 6. 
The rose the charm of mortals,.. The Wise say,—Aphrodite 


The breath of gods above, Is named the rosy-hued : 
The Graces’s boast in seasons kt soothes the bed of sickness, 
Of many blossomed Love. By it is time subdued. 
3. 7. 
The darling plant of fable,.. It shields the lifeless body} 
Cythera’s sweetest toy, From rot’s corroding tooth ; 
The noae ror lanes perfuming, The graceful age of roses 
And filling all with joy. Is redolent of Youth. 
4. 8. 
By gentle fingers gathered, Come—wilt thau that we tell thee 
This flower of Love how sweet ! Its birth ?—When from the womb 
To heave how delightful ! Of Ocean’s clear-blue waters 
In festive how meet ! She came bedewed with spume, 
© leos Atécrivres. 


t Wisdom; Wise—vcogei—the poets are frequently eo.named ; called also segere; 
—“ frontes docti, docti poetæ (vid, Her. at . oe Ovid, A. A. TIE 551). 
owever, are piven to poets, generally, poets ves. 
The rose was used b the. ancients casdiciaally, ad in embalming their dead. 
(Ved. Hom. II. XXIII 186.). Placedalso on the tombs of deceased friends. 
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9. 10. 
--Cythera,—and Minerva A shoot of wondrous roses 
Born of the Thunderer’s head Then, too, flowered out from -earth 
šLeaped forth, with clang of armor, So beautiful, unheard of, 
And thrilled.all Heaven with dread, A many varied birth, 
11. 
The quire of blest Immortals 
With nectar tinged a thorn; 
Thence the proud Hower of Bacchus— 
The deathtess rose-was born. 


y. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Ma có y ir olvSpotom—x. T. Àe 
ON A MUDDY FOUNTAIN. 
"Do not, wayfaring man, this fount draw near, 
warm and troubled is the water here— 
Brimful of mud ; but onward wend thy ways 
To yonder — where heifers love to graze, 
And underneath an ever-whispering pine, 
Where piping shepherds from the heat recline, 
Adown the rocks a murmuring fountain flows, 
With water cooler thar the northern snows. 


rw. 
LEONIBAS OF BARENTUM. 
Mopios ify &vOpwxs.—ae r. Ne 
THE SUICIDE. 
Oh, man ! before thy morn of life 
Have countless ages fied, 
And countless ages still will flee 
When thou art with the dead. 
The shortness of rd destined course 
hat image may express ? 
it shrittks-into a dwarfish poim— 
Yea, less—if aught be less. 
Yet pressed dato this narrow point, 
Are crowded many woes— 
-Unmingled ilis, more hideous ‘far 
Than the droad grave's repose. 
"Then flee, like Phido, Crito’s son, 
Lift’s dark tempestuous blast, 
And, in the grave dlone, thy ho 
Of'happiness bercast. 


Vil. 


PAUL THE SILENTIARY.* 
Kexpéparos ofiyyove: rehv rplyay—x. z. À. 
` “ Compositum discrimen erit; discrimina lauda: 
Torserit igne comam; torte capille place.” 
Ov. Lib. II., Ar, Am, 103. 


1. 
Is thy hair bound 
‘dn caul of golden threads? Then ours 
is love’s death-swound 
From thee—so like the heavenly powers— 
A Rhea—with her crown of towers. 





* Vide Ov. Lib: Il., A. A. 295—Sed te, &c. ; Tibull. IV. El. II. 9—Geu solrit, &e,; 
Proper. Il. El. I. &—Sive.illam Cois. 
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2. 
Thy wealth profuse 
Of anburn tresses to the breeze 
Do’st thou unloose 1 
Raptures this frenzied bosom sieze, 
Aud my scared reason turns and flees. 


3. 
Do’st thou confine, 
Beneath thy veil of virgin snow, 
Those locks divine 
Which zephyr woos !—Then, maiden, know, 
Mine is a flame of fiercer glow. 


4. 
The Graces fair 
Are the handmaidens who attire 
Thy fragrant hair 
In triple guise, and thus conspire 
To waste me by the self-same fire. 


Vill. 
X{NOCRITUS. 
Xetra: cov ordlorc: fb ddpopd.—a. r, ro 


ON A CENOTAPH. 

Maiden Lysidice, thou hapless fair, 

The sea’s dank brine is trickling down thy hair ; 
The billows raged, and terror-stricken, thou 
Fell’st from the hollow vessel’s reeling prow. 
Thine and thy native Cyme’s names alone 
Now grace this empty monumental stone ; 

For thou art floating on the heaving deep, 

And Aristomachus, thy sire, must weep 

With thy bethrothed, who never more can see 
His maiden bride—not even her corse—in thee. 


IX. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUN. 
Tis, rivos ovoa, yovat—a. r. À. 
EPITAPH. 


“* Who, and who’s child art thou, who here dost lie 

Under this marble ?”—*“ Prexo named am I, 

The daughter of Callitetes.”°—* Where born ?’°— 

“In Samos.”—“ O'er thy tomb, say, who did mourn ?”— 

“ Theocritus, the spouse my parents chose,” — 

“ What caused thy death ?”—* Childbirth my days did close.” 
“How old 1”—* Just twenty-two.”—* No child did’st leave 
“ Callitetes, but three years old must grieve.” 

“ Blessings and length of days be on the boy.”— 

“ Thanks, friend, and fortune’s smiles may’st thou enjoy.” 


x. 
PLATO. 
Apyscavaccay Eyo.—n. r. Àe 


Archeanassa is my mistress now, 

With Cupid flaming in her wrinkled brow ;— 
Oh! wretched, ye, who felt her youthful flame, 
Through what a fiery furious heat you came. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ; 


‘SPAIN CARLIST, CHRISTINO, AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Tse “course of true love never 
-id run smooth,” as Shakspeare has 
sung, and perhaps the noble play- 
going Premier ef England could 
testify such also is the burden of the 
song on Foreign Affairs with the no- 
ble Atlas of the Foreign Office, his 
~« juvenile Whig” colleague. As the 
European drama, celebrated in 
Downing Street, proceeds, new cha- 
racters crowd the scene, incidents 
are rmultiplied, events succeed each 
other with bewildering rapidity ; the 
unities of time and place and cir- 
-“Oumstance are confounded in the 
confusion of genius of 'that greater, 
in self-conceit, than the one great 
master-mind which erst made and 
still rules the mimic ‘theatre of -life ; 
by him we are and have been trans- 
ported swifter than thought from 
‘the Scheldt to the Tagus, from the 
Black Sea tothe g of Biscay, from 
the Banks of the Spree to the Rio 
Bravo del Nortė. He has raised 
ltry thrones, and uncrowned pet 
ings ; he has waged the war of Ti- 
tans against pigmies, as the monsire 
mortiére can tell at Antwerp, as Dom 
Miguel ‘is still a living witness for 
— as the baton, bare of laurel, 
of Colonel Evans bears witness at 
St. Sebastian. The underplot of the 
Pacha, the by-play of Konieh, the 
dénouement of Unkiar Skelessi,. these 
‘darkly shadowed ‘backgrounds of 
the picture are but so many indica- 
tions of surpassing skill, by which 
‘the scenic enchanter has thrown his 
foreground of triumphs into bolder 
‘Telief. The magic of his heart-was 
‘exhibited in saddling the Egyptian 
Satrap, at the expense of an ally, 
with precious possessions equal to 
the British isles in territorial extent, 
whilst with a magnanimity, a spirit 
of economy, and a disinterestedness 
sever to be admired at St. Peters- 
burg—if ne where ¢ise—the great 
‘bear of the ‘North was coaxed to plant 
sis pai enormous upon the map of 
Turkey, where still the blotched 
imprint remains, at ‘the trifling in- 
‘convenience of defraying the pre- 
‘sent costs of his own foray, and 
charging the same, at compoun 
——— on oP credit, hereafter 


to be reimbursed, under guarantees 
secured before hand, to the debit of 
England and Turkey. To mend so 
hard a bargain, the commerce of 
Britain was-cast into the lot gratis, 
and the Union Jack excluded from 
the Euxine. The plot goes so, that 
the lion once rampant had not a foot 
left to stand on, the four being busied 
m bestriding Holland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, those petty states 
which skulk “under great one’s 
legs.” Effect is the order of the da 
on the greater stage of the politi 
drama, as on the ence renowned cut- 
and-thrust boards of the Coburg; 
and whatcan equal the sensation, pro- 
longée for time past, excited through- 
out civilized Euro by the bravo- 
in-chief of his Britannic Majesty’s 
foreign department. These are, 
however, no more ‘than the tragic 
wonders of the piece—the “doing 
the terrible,” as the heroes of the 
sock and buskin would say — the 
entertainments, in part represented 
and in course of representation, are 
infact a mélange of every thiag hor- 
ribly ludicrous, and laughably inte- 
resting. They are tra , comedy, 
farce, ali combined, aH written, cast, 
and enacted by, and untlerthe super- 
intendence of, one grand artiste, from 
early lessons imbibed in the salons 
Parisiens. 

The tragic terrors of the mime we 
have but too faintly bodied forth, 
nor can we afford to dwell moa 
on the comic entremet, although the 
material is not abundant oniy, but 
provoking as sauce piquant. Inthe 
opening month of this present year, 
we had the -honor to announce the 
forthcoming performances of my 
Lord Durham on the barks of the 
Neva, a scene selected by himself. 
The superb aristocrat reached his 
destination, and dressed for his cha- 
racter. Of his fate mission "i was 
said by a t diplomatic authority 
in Pars, that, i sera bien reçu, il sera 
bien fêlé, et après il ne sera qu'un petit 
garçon. The i eta was 
to the letter fulfilled, and what 
proved true of the first, may with 


d even greater fidelity be written of 


the second remittance of representa- 








tion. The Czar could desire no 
more obeequious courtier—the astute 
Nesselrode no more fatuous dupe 
—the lordling has been feusted, and 
flattered, and befooled. More 
haughty and insolent of deport- 
ment towards his fellow-men, but 
inferiors in stations, than ever was 
the proudest of imperial despots, so 
much the more slavish has he been 
in his devotions to all of the high and 
mighty blood of the Romanoffs. The 
embassy, however, has not been 
without its conveniences, personally 
and economically, as Mr. M’Culloch 
would say; and a few more years 
endurance of the splendidly remu- 
nerated exile may possibly restore 
to Lambton Park some of its pris- 
tine glories ; for where is the nation 
that pays for patriotism so magnifi- 
ciently as this? Witness it, “ bonest 
lago” Joseph, for family, followers, 
and voters; witness it, ye single- 
h Macaulays, ye pious old sin- 

ners of Zacharys, ye slave driving 
hosts of factory an r law com- 
missioners, and ye lesser tribe of 
Bowrings of three Reform jobs. In 
grateful return, what has not the aris- 
tocratical democrat endured—what 
has he not accomplished ? The repre- 
sentative of the most powerful nation 
on earth was purposely misviewed at 
Odessa for a roaming supercargo; the 
royal flag of England, before which 
realms and potentates had humbly 
salaamed, remained unsaluted and 
ee, unacknowledged, 
as would have been the signal staff 
of a Black Sea skipper—all this the 
meek and lowly Durham bore, 
soothed by some verbiage of super- 
cilious and unmeaning explanation 
from the scornful burbarian. The 
banks of the Neva found him not 
less complying and truckling than 
the shores of the Euxine. The king- 
dom and constitution of Poland are 
yet unrestored, her chains are but the 
more firmly riveted, the blood of 
her best sons yct languishes in piti- 
less exile, or in chains and slaver 
wastes away amid the deserts of Si- 
ees or in the death.dealing labors 
Ural mines; a British, merchant 
has been bastinadoed at Constanti- 
nople, under the encouragement, if 
not at the special instance of one of 
the diplomatic serfs of Russia, yet a 
loudly-vaunting liberal has been the 
while, and for twelve months past, 


a resident of St. Petersburg, where from 
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not one word of Sarmatia or against 
Boutinieff has he ventured to breathe 
into ears imperial and polite. To 
complete the comical exhibition of 
Whig diplomacy, we have the noble 
Granville and the genteel Lamb, 
dating their salaries trom Paris and 
Vienna, but patriotically sojourning 
in London for the pur of ex- 
pending them,whilst Lord Ponsonby, 
whose lengthened dalliance, amidst 
the delights of modern Capua, em- 
boldened the Muscovite march upon 
Constantinople, is now, if report may 
be credited, home-sick and sick of 
Pera ; once morc on the tramp, in 
emulation of his noble colleagues, for 

the north-west, to join a gathering of 
the Greys, and at the slight charge of 
some seven or eight thousand a-year, 
to give his vote and interest in the 
Peers to the tottering Ministry of his 
relative, Lord Melbourne. The 

crowning act of foreign policy, so far 
as the drama has yet prog 

prehends the sccession of our “ mag- 

nanimous,” our “excellent,” our 

most “faithful and liberal” ally, 

Louis Philippe, from our alliance and 

the quadruple alliance. Yea, the 

“ constitutional King”—the head of 
“ liberal institutions” akin to ours— 

he who was bound with us by ties 

indissoluble in a crusade “against 

the despotism of the East and of the 

Holy Alliance,” even he, the “un- 

kindest cut of all,” is now found to 

have been only holding with the 

hare and runnivg with the hounds, 

until hypocrisy might unmask with- 

out peril. Even he has now aban- 

doned the hair-brained Palmerston 

to his fate. The devoted victim was 

last heard of amidst the crowds of 

Vauxhall, hesitating, perhaps, by the 

side of Green's grand balloon, whe- 

ther bodily to commit himself into 

the regions above, of those aerial 

currents ever eddying and conflict- 

ing, and amid those flickering flashea 

ot meteors and their tails, the 

moonstruck contemplation of which 


y. below he would seem to bave been 


seduced into the whirlpool and vn- 
ballasted! career of his official life. 

Having discussed the comedy past 

to the last scene representcd, we 

arrive, in the order of the bill of 

fare, to the last piece—to foreign 

licy, in the shape of broad farce. 

e time in the last year arrived 

in this country a young rape 

Constantinople—a British mer- 
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chaat, and therefore a man of talent 
and observation. He had witnessed 
the overbearing insolence and tho 
intolerable encroachments of Rus- 
sian agents and Russian power in 
the st with indignation ; the 
roudly apathetic indifference of the 
British embassy to British interests 
with disgust; the scandalous and 
scarcely disguised manner in which 
the legation was duped, bctrayed, 
and sold by Greek mercenaries of 
dragomans with honest indignation ; 
the rash or timorous by turns, but 
ever crooked and faithless, march 
of our own foreign policy. On 
reaching his native shores he thought 
to find a high minded nation in 
arms against treachery without and 
imbecility within. The silent des- 
ir of Conservatives—Whig list- 
essness to aught save office—the 
joyous front of Radicalism, reckless 
Ard national honor and interesis 
gloating only over the ‘prospect of 
anarchy and national dismember- 
ment—he found, and thoughtlessly 
attributed at once to ignorance or in- 
fatuation. With zeal laudable and 
active he set about enlightening the 
darkness; memoirs were poured in- 
to Downing Strcet, and pamphlets 
were prepared for the press. For- 
tunately for Mr. Urquhart, he found 
a protector near an ——— personage 
through whom, as well perchunce as 
through the fear of exposure, the ear 
of the foreign secretary, naturally 
obsequious where official existence 
might be jeopardized, was gained. 
The pamphict next made its appear- 
ance,* a smart and clever produc- 
tion, but revealing no secrets, for the 
tale of Russian aggrandisement and 
Turkish degradation had been told 
again and again with details more 
ample, and experience more exten- 
sive, by abler pens and older heads. 
The exertions of the spirited author 
were recompensed by his intraduc- 
tion into the career of diplomacy— 
at one bound he became Secrctary 
of Legation. Although unformed 
by the routine of subordinate stages, 
and unrecommended by connection 
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with that rank which, when other. 
wise suitably accomplished, lends 
grace and dignity to national repre- 
sentation abroad, we rejoice in the 
good fortune of Mr. Urquhart, no 
less because of the talent by which 
it was justified, than of the clasg 
from which he was sprung—a class 
which, however dupreciated by 
shallow economists, and overshadow. 
ed by barristers pliant as briefiess, 
is yet reserved for higher destinies 
in the government of the empire. 
But our author had urged, with 
irresistible force, through whole 
pages of his publication, the dis- 
grace, no less than the danger of 

ependency upon Greek rencgades, 
always in the pay of Russia, us ihe 
interpreting medium of our com- 
munications with the Porte ; his rea- 
soning carried conviction, nay, more, 
his own presumed ł qualifications 
as a skilled Osmanlee dialectician 
were, if not the only, not the small- 
est recommendation to his appoint- 
ment. The evil was, on his own 
showing, of the most urgent com- 

lexion, and demanded the most 
instant redress. The reasoning was 
conclusive to us and all. For we 
remembered that an institution for 
the education of young men in the 
Oriental languages had been found- 
ed in some years bygone (by Mr. 
Hamilton, we believe), and existed 
on the advent of the Whigs, called 
the Jeunes de , to remedy the 
deficiency so justly alleged, and 
which, in the usual paltering spirit 
of cheese-paring economy, had, by 
the “juvenile Whig,” been abolish- 
ed. Who then did not expect to see 
the new secretary posting it on the 
wings of the wind, or taxing all the 
wonders of steam to cross the Dar- 
danelles, ere greater damage was 
inflicted by perfidious Fanariotes, 
or the confiding simplicity of Lord 
Ponsonby was further im on? 
Who did not joyously figure the 
diplomatic merchant confronting 
the Reis Effendi in his own idiom 
—blazoning to his beard in Turkish 
the atrocious injuries of Mr. Church- 





* “France, England, and Russia.” 


t We use the word “ presumed,” because we have heard from respectabl ority 
that Mr. Urquhart is not so perfectly accomplished a linguist as was ea peoied 5 in- 


sable. A mere acquaintance with the 


not imply the command of a foreign 


routine p of common life doce 


5e4 


ill—circumventing the wily Mosco- 
vite in his machinations? No such 

ing: the official extraord.narily 
nominated—lhomme à for- 
tunes—seems forthwith to have be- 
come oblivious of the first mercan- 
tile lesson, that despatch is the soul 
of business; or he was detained to 
wait the leisure of Lord Palmerston 


from the labors of the toilet or the 
festivities of Pansanger. For three- 
fourths of one whole year he was 


dancing attendance in Downing 
Street—or to be seen ——— 
squatted between a Turkish excel- 
lency and his secretary on a receiv- 
ing day—or at Paris superintending 
the translation and publication of 
his pamphlet, * there distributed at 
the chargo of the Foreign Office—or 
editing the Portfoliv in Piccadilly. 
The intelligence of his arrival out 
has at length reached London con- 
temporaneously with that of Lord 
Ponsonby’s intended departure 
home, by which it, may perhaps at 
last have been hastened. This is act 
the first of the farce diplomatic. 
The story of act the second may 
be more readily unfolded. Mr. 
Henry L n ——— love to 
ive e all their proper names, 
Shanes E EE E his début 
at Paris some time in 1831 or 1832, 
as altaché to the British embassy. 
There, during several consecutive 
weeks, perhaps months, he per- 
fected himseli in diplomatic lore and 
fulfilled his diplomatic dutics—how 
arduous the task they best can tell 
who found him, any where and 
every where, save at the office of 
the legation. By way of diversion 
from the fatigues of office, Mr. Bul- 
wer sketched, and on his return 
home actually wrote, a book, deve- 
loping the condition of France, 
“ goclul, literary, political,” &c. &c., 
his views of which were as undoubt- 
edly original as perfectly piquant, 
and: as profound as might have been 
expected from a sojourn so length- 
ened, and experience so grey-haired. 
In return for labors so unwearied 
in the national service and not by 
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— barter, for Mary-le-bone, Mr. 
H. Bulwer at the latter end of last 
year, was installed Secretary of Le- 
tion at Brussels. The interesting 
act was noticed in our opening Num- 
ber of the present year, accompanied 
with a prediction that we should 
shortly be visited with a disserta- 
tion npon the “social” qualifica- 
tions of Belgian beaux and belles, 
and even so, we learn, has our prog- 
nostication been accomplished. Af- 
ter three months of suit and service 
to the signal advantage of Belgium, 
where time was hardly taken to 
make himself heard of; the function- 
ary returned to Bond Street, where 
he had been missed, and to the 
Commons’ House, where he had 
made his market. That market he 
intends to improve, as we gather 
from a report of an Australian feast- 
ing on the Thames, where he was 
designated the agent expectant of 
New South Wales—the disputed 
point of salary being now, we sup- 
after two or three years of 
aggling, arranged, and the colonists 
having enlarged their parsimonious 
allotment of fifteen hundred to the 
more dignified allowance of two or 
three thousand a-year. Inany case, 
Mr. H. Bulwer returns not to Brus- 
sels, where, from the commence- 
ment of the session until the hour 
of our writing, he has not set foot 
as Secretary of Legation, although 
drawing the honorario, doubtless to 
the very day of its echéance. More 
favored than those with two only, 
he has three strings to his bow. We 
learn—nay, some go so far as to say 
he reports it himself—that the Se- 
cretariat of Embassy to Paris bas 
been promised him, the only diffi- 
culty being to get rid decently of 
Mr. Aston, to whom the misssion 
to Florence was, in that view, offer- 
ed, but 2 whom provokingly re- 
fused. This is turning the penny 
on the capital stock in trade of pa- 
triotism — a ee with a 
vengeanc oseph, the t capi- 
talist, himself — be delighted with 
the progress of such a profegé. But 





* This reminds us that the article in our January number on “ Foreign Policy, For- 


eign Commerce, and the Prusso-Germanic 
jec 


” treating somewhat of the same 


t, was likewise translated and pame in Paris; but for reasons to be found in the 


article itself, we entireiy acquit Lord 
the cost thereof out of the 


Palmerston of privity to the matter, or of defraying 
secret service money. 
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‘what foreign Chancellerie shall com- 
pete with that of St. James's—under 
what sunny sky burst flowers of di- 
poms so swiftly into full blown 

lossom as in the hothouse of 
Downing Street! Elsewhere an 
<aitaché reaches maturity only after 
Qn npprenticeship of years—here of 
fewer months; elsewhere a secre- 
tary of legation is the growth of a 
‘quarter of a.century—here ofa quar- 
ter of a year! Such is act the se- 
-cond of the farce diplomatic. 

The retrospect of acts accomplish- 
ed and follies committed, concise 


though it be, beurs to our succeed. i 


ing labors the same useful relation 
asa preamble proven to an act of 
Parliament. ‘The everlasting boast 
of Ministerial defence has been, and 
is, that peace has been preserved 
abroad, and national honor untaint- 
ed. These wonders are ascribed to 
a policy travestied into non-inter- 
vention. Our answer is, that we have 
been at war in Belgium and in Por- 
tugal, and now are in Spain, as 
— if hess Poara than 
when e inst Napoleon— 
we — Took the belay of 
quast warfare enacted on the shores 
of the Dardanelles. The flimsy dis- 
tinction sought to le estublished 
is, that our belligerent outbreaks are 
not referable to “intervention,” but 
£0 — aron ;” that a state of 
regular hostilities presupposes ma- 
nifestoes srrecudeie bal the part of 
powers embarked in mortal strife. 
Our rejoinder is, that we have fur- 
nished arms, ammunition, and mo- 
ney to one of contending parties; 
that if we have not levied or ombo- 
died armies directly ourselves, we 
have authorized levies to be raised, 
and legalized them for one side 
against the other, by rescinding or 
suspending laws providently enacted 
for the enforcement of a wise neu- 
trality. Qui facit per alios, facit per 
se, is a maxim not alone of civil or 
criminal, but of intcroatimal juris- 
prudence—the midnight burglar 
who plunders the house is not more 
criminal than he who keeps watch 
at the door, or knowingly supplies 
him with the picklocks. If formal 
declarations of war have not been 
— quadruple alliances have 

ninsidiously framed—if invading 
armies have not been marshalled on 
foreign shores under tbe national 
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standard, troops have been oly 
recruited, and the national uniform 
prostituted, tbat vagabonds and 
mercenarics might pass muster 
abroad for the glorious and invin- 
cible array of a British army; 
nay, more, a gallant navy has been 
commanded to launch its thunders 
to save them from perdition, and 
royal marines have bcen disembark- 
ed to protect their advance or lead 
them toa solitary triumph. We 
waste time, however, in combating a 
mystification ot terms which now 
napises upon no one here, whilst 
in France the silby conceit of a dis» 
tinction without a ditference hag 
been apaa y common consent 
among men of all shades of opinion, 
To what has “intervention,” dis» 

uised as “ ion,” lod? A 
orced truce exists in the Nether- 
lands, but is it peace? A doubtful 
title on the throne, and incipient revo» 
lution lurking in the kingdom, place 
the tranquillity and the destinies. of 
Portugal in jeopardy more imminent 
thun when revolutionized by the 
gallant Napier. Ten thousand Bri- 
tish cilizems have been cruelly ime 
molated on the soil of Spain within 
one twelvemonth by disense and the 
sword. Has the rule of Christina 
been more firmly cemented with the 
blood of these victims, or the ve 
gress of Don Carlos retarded ! 
cepting in the way of friendly feel. 
ing and neighborly offices, to pro- 
mote concord between ing 
parties, what motive of national im» 
terest ie there to infuence us in be. 
half of Leopotd, rather than of the 
Dutch monarch, of Donna Maria, 
rather than Dom Miguel, of Christina | 
more thana Carlos? “T'he Americana 
so warmly cited when it serves the 
turn by Whig and Radical, meddle 
not in civil broils; they contracted 
alliance with Dom Miguel,and would 
do with Don Demonio himself, were 
the terms to their liking, and no 
better bargain to be found elsewhere. 
Reasons of mount importance 
will themeelves in plenty on 
view of the stato of our commercial 
relations with Portugal and other 
countries, why we should have been 
the last to cast firebrands where tho 
flames must consume our own stores 
a ong with the storehouses of our 
© ighbors. 

The state and the institutions, tha 





customs and the manners, the feel- 
ings and the interests of Spain, mo- 
parchical and, in vulgar acceptation 
absolute, are still so little understood 
—least of all at the Foreign office— 
that even the rudiments of know- 
ledge have yet to be mastered. Each 
kingdom of the federation had pre- 
served more or less, in proportion 
as the accession to the confederacy 
had been originally compulsory or 
voluntary, its fueros, its provincial 
deputations, its municipal rights, or 
its independent judicial tribunals, 
from which no appeal lay elsewhere. 
In the Castiles, more especial 
and hereditary domain, the sove- 
reign might be said to reign on in 
something like the plenitude of 
power, but in Madrid only he was 
despotic. The parts lacked unity, 
the system centralization—not the 
unity and centralization of France. 
which, soul and body, centre in the 
bureaucratie of the capital, but 
rather thoee of this country before 
the reign of commissions and com- 
missioners, the subdivisions of in- 
dependent authority tended upwards 
from fthe people to the throne, and 
were not imposed downwards by 
the executive upon the nation, as 
from Paris the maire of a commune 
or the engineer of a bridge or a road 
is despatched by the diligence from 
the Ministry of the Interior, or the 
rtment of ponts et chaustes. The 

A i of the ——— kingr was — 

y recogn and more prom 

obeyed in Peru and Mexico than in 
ane. or Andulasia; for the pettiest 
cabildo at home, whilst most obee- 
uiously acusando recibo of a real or- 
r, and protesting the utmost zeal for 
carrying the royal decree into effect, 
scrupled not forthwith to consign it 
to the tomb, of all the Capulets, 
peeing only, on demand of explana- 
tions, if demand should be made, 
under cover of multiplied outworks 
of external devotion, the —— 
lity of fulfilling the orders of majes- 
ty for cause assigned, however in- 
sufficient, to which the secretario 
del was fain to cry con- 
tent. Still farther to cripple the at- 
tributes of royalty, there were the 
Consajo de Castilla, and the Reales 
Audiencias, with their special facul- 
ties and rights, even in the capital 
itself. Such, briefly, was Spain du- 
ring the days of the monarchy, and 
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down to the death of the last abso- 
lute monarch. 

Of that perfidious man we shall 
not be found amongst the apologists. 
In him individually was combi 
the personification of Tiberius with 
that of Nero; of the first he had all 
the profound and the heartless disi- 
mulation—of the last all the callous 
delight in cruelty, restrained in its 
indulgence only by the freer action 
of public opinon by a more ad- 
vanced and enlightened state of 
society, by a religion more huma- 
nizing, and by power and dominion 
less extensive and unrestricted. Re- 
leased from the prison of Valencay, 
whither his own pusillanimity, no 
less than the treachery of Bona- 
parte, had conducted him, he return- 
ed among a people whose enthu- 
siasm, after six years of war and 
calamities, still bore all the freshness 
of a first love, whose heroic exer- 
tions in the cause of him who 
had basely — them away as 
serfs transferable had been mea- 
sureless and incalculable, whose 
fidelity had been — beyond 
price and purchase. the reft 
the fealty demanded by the emissa- 
ries of the Cortes to the Constitution 
of 1812, need excite no surprise, and 
ought to subject him to no animad- 
version, for it would have been to 
sign his own death-warrant. 
the dun and the chains to 
which he condemned honorable 
and patriotic men like Augustin Ar- 
g and Martinez de la Rosa, 
with many of their compatriots, 
were the acts of a cold and callous- 
hearted tyrant, dead to every iee DE 
of honor and gratitude. yh 
been indiscreet, but not c:iminal— 
the new institutions which they had 
contributed to elaborate, might be 
and were an unsubstantial mockery 
bedizened with the ephemeral hues 
of the rainbow, but they could plead 
the redeeming grace of kaving pre- 
served intact for him the crown 
the monarchy delivered over by him 
to the spoiler, at the risk of life, of 

y, and of liberty. Not les 
fai less was he to promises—to the 
royal word of a king, than unfor- 
bearing to deserving vassals. The 
very proclamation by which he an- 
nu A the acts and the constitution 
decreed by the Cortes at Cadiz con- 
tained, among others, the following 
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shall be convened, the 
Council consulted respecting Ame- 
rica ; that all those shall be recalled 
to the capital who have been ban- 
ished frcm it since the time of the 
ministry of Count Floridablanca ; 
that the royal forests shall be thrown 
open, and the lands: apportioned 
among the Te districts ; 
that economy shall be introduced 
into the expenditure of the palace ; 
that the plans for tho roads and ca- 
nals deposited in the public offices 
shall be deliberated on.” This ma- 
nifesto was issued upon the advice of 
his brother in cxile, the Don Carlos 


now contending for the sovereignty : 


of Spain, a prince upon whom has 
never yet, by bitterest foe, been 
charged a breach of promise, or the 
profligacy of court morals. Of those 
assurances one on'y had been, up to 
the year 1820, pias fulfilled— 
that of the recall of those banished 
from Madrid for political offences ; 
after the year 1823, and Lis restora- 
tion to power, the three last items of 
his programme were at length re- 
membered, and to someextent tardil 
acted upon; but to the day of his 
decease, neither Cortes nor shadow 
of Cortes was ever summoned. The 
military revolution of La Isla de 
at in ae dethroned a vir- 
tu — the army, congrega at 
Cadiz for the annihilation of South 
American independence, clamorous 
for pay, and trembling with dread 
at the p t of deadly encounter 
with San Martin or Bolivar, cloaked 
their cowardice under the cry of 
Viva la Constitucton ; the recreant 
monarch surrendered, as before he 
had done to the French Emperor, 
and himself first and foremost swore 
to the charter, whose martyred 
founders were then groaning in fet- 
ters. “ Basest and meanest” of man- 
kind, he did more still—he unlocked 
the prison doors, and of those in- 
ju men he made his ministers. 
o their honor be it said, that in 
the political convulsions which fol- 
lowed, to them he was indebted for 
safety and even life. 
ith the entry of the French in 
1823 the Cortes and the constitution 
disappeared. The perjuries of the 
monarch were not less flagrant then, 
but extenuation may be urged, in 
the fact that he had long been a 
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risoner, and vows extorted under 
urance have, in the case of meaner 
men, not been accounted binding. 
It may be so, but in the case of 
kings we are loath to accept the 
apo ogy. Even — and su- 

tion so gross, and a heart so 
ardened to the lessons of the 
could not pass through the fires of 
adversity a second time without 
being purified of some of their droas. 


It is impossible to deny that in the 
succeeding years of his reign, to 
1830, many wise 


measures were 
adopted for the benefit of the coun- 
try. Home industry was encou- 
raged, and so great was the progress 
even in the cotton manufactures, 
that the importation of cotton yarn 
below No. 80 was prohibited, be- 
cause the article was so well pro- 
duced at home—the art of spinni 

being the most difficult process, and 
requiring the greatest skill in the 
operative department, and the nicest 
perfection of machinery. Bridges 
were built and roads were made, as 
those who have visited Spain can 
testify ; the yearly summaries, drawn 


u nı provincial re and pub- 
r Eiir o Madak do. 


lished in the Gaceta 
tail the facts, which, for that coun- 
try and government, would other- 
wise appear incredible. Writing 
from meno, and without the do- 
cuments before us, we yet believe 
that we are correct in stating the 
new highways constructed in one 
year alone at upwards of one hun- 
dred miles. If the Constitutionalists 
were unpardoned and unrecalled 
from exile, at least little blood was 
shed. The execution of Riego was 
perhaps, under the circumstances, 
not inexcusable ; the condemnation 
of Torrijos and his associates must 
be considered as justifiable accord- 
ing to the laws of every nation, since 
they had been hovering about and 
upon the coasts of Spain for months, 
exciting to civil war, and endeavor- 
ing to suborn the subjects of the 
monarch to treason and rebellion. 
This was the state of affairs at the 
close of 1832, when Ferdinand fell 
mortally sick. The intrigues of La 
Granja at that period we pass over ; 
suffice it that the order of succession 
was changed, and Don Carlos disin- 
herited of the crown in favor of 
the — of Ferdinand. The 
quasi Salique law of Philip V. was 











abolished, with even less ceremony 
than he had sucrilegiously revolu- 
tionized the ancient and fundamen- 
tal law of the kingdoms. Christina 
was appoiated sole depositary of 

er during the short remains of 
Perdinand’s ife, and at his death, in 
1833, Queen Regent by his will. 
Her first act was to appoint Zea 


Bermudez to the avers of the 
Council during the life of the king. 
No step could have been wiser or 


better ucapted to sustain a newly 
founded dynasty, as it may almost 
be termed, but in reality a perilous 
experiment upon the established 
r of things. Of all the s'ates- 
men which for the last half century 
in has produced, Zea Bermudez 
is by fur the most able, the most in- 
telligent, the best conversant with 
the interests of his country, and also 
the boldest and most enterprising. 
He had, however, his prejudices and 
his pre-occupations. Some few 
ears before, he had been dismiss- 
ed with disgrace from the Ministr 
of Forvign affairs and the councils 
of Ferdinand, through the intrigues 
and influence of the Apostolical par- 
ty and the Camarilla. Forgiveness 
of injury is not in the nature of a 
Spanish statesman, any more than 
in a Spaniard of any degree. Al- 
though partially restored to favor, 
and employed in foreign embassics 
from necessity, for there was not his 
equal, he could not but remember 
the insults and the gricvances for 
which he was indebted to Calo- 
marde He seized the opportunity 
of his restoration to power to de- 
clare against the Apostolicalx, but 
he committed the grave error of 
confounding Don Corlos with them. 
We spenk with knowledge of facts, 
and moreover, from personal ac- 
quaintance with a man whom we 
ct and admire. His adminis- 
tration dcserves all praise, save in 
his treatment of the sovereign chim- 
ant, for whom fortunate was the dey 
when Zea was ejected from the 
councils of the Queen Regent. That 
wise and far-secing statesman saw 
that Spain wanted no organic 
changes, because unprepared for, 
aad incnpable of, the exercise of 
constitutional forms as they exist 
among communities more advanced 
in education and intelligence. The 
fest and most pressing necessity 
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was an administrative reform. We 
find, accordingly, in the circular 
announcing his installation, his pro- 
fessiun of political faith—that whilst 
he deciarcs his determination to 
uphold the stalus quo of the mon- 
archy and the institutrons, such as 
they existed, he at tho same time 
proclaimed his resolve to effect 
those administrative ameliorations 
of which the country stood more 
imperatively in need. This pro- 
gramme of his policy, add b 
circular of December, 1832, to a 
bie diplomatic subordinates abroad, 
announced, moreover, the possibility 
that Spain might be induced to ex- 
tend and amend the system of her 
commercial relations upon terms of 
reciprocal utility with states whose 
relative positions offered the neces- 
sary inducements. Various injuri- 
ous licenses and exclusive privileges 
for manufacturing or dealing io 
paper, silk, hemp, ard flax, barilla, 
a, fish, &c., were abolished, and 
internal industry unshackled. The 
course he had shadowed out, was 
pursued with perseverance unswerv- 
ing. So long as the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs was left in his hands, 
whilst he held the reins, the cause 
of Don Carlos made little 
In vain he presented himself in Es- 
tremadura Portuguese, on the con- 
fines of Spain; neither army nor 
people stirred in his behalf, In Bis- 
cay, Navarre, and Ara now the 
seats of war, and the impregnable 
domain of that prince, some isulated 
bands of guerillas on, neither col- 
lectively nor separately of any ac- 
count, made an occasional — to 
the loss and annoyance of travellers 
or couriers, and disturbed the public 
peace for.a moment only—thr: din 
of arms was scarcely heard. Such 
was Spain Christino whilst the star 
of Zea Bermudez remained in the 
ascendant ; after one year’s revolu- 
tion it sank, not soon to shine again 
—twelve months saw the rising and 
the setting of his premiership. His 
Cubinet contained within itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution, by the 
admission of Burgos, one of those 
Afrancesados who had sold their 
country to Bonaparte, and followed 
the fortunes of Joseph. In obsequi- 
ous deferenee te Louis-Philippe, by 


` whom this obnoxious individual was 


patronised, Zea, in evil hour, inflict 
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ed this suicidal blow upon his own 
popu any, by alliance with the re- 
presentative of a class not more uni. 
versally than justly abhorred in 
Spain. The foe-in-chief by whom, 
however, he was mainly circumvent- 
ed, and ultimately undermined, be- 
longed to the Council of 
appointed by the testament 
nand to assist the Queen. 
Marques de las Amarillas, indebted 
to the deceased monarch for rank 


and fortune of aspirations, 


grandee of recent standing, 
only in a land where the nde of 
aristocracy had long been little more 
then a tradition of , more 
haughty than the Medina Celis or 
Altamontes, who figure in its bright- 
est annals, could not forget in the 
parvenu Zea the man of low d 
no forgive in the Prime Minister, 
the sin of being the son of a dealer 
in small wares at Malaga. On every 
convenient occasion he was thwart- 
ed by the council of which Amaril- 
das was the President ; the Florida 
Blancas, the Casa Irujos, the Pufion. 
rostros, intrigants or roues about the 
court, were e to assail 
dim in letters and memorials to the 
Queen Regent—his friends were 
successively displaced to make room 
for the creatures of the Marques, so 
that at length he dwindled into a 
— without subordinates - a 
Jeador without followers—and be- 
came a countless cipher in the sabi- 
net, of which ostensibly, and in the 
eyes of the nation, and of Furope, he 
was the responsible chief. A posi- 
tion not more anomaleus than discre- 
-ditable was, for hiy own honor, and 
for the ad > of the state, too 
‘long endured. Indignities tamely 
submitted to, are premiums to far- 
‘ther and more studied insult—humi- 
liation and concession delayed but 
-could not avert ministerial disgrace. 
Zea Bermudez -fell at length a vic- 
tim to unpopularity of his own seek- 
‘ing; and to ON Tea Dy 
-a carriage more erect, he might have 
— so om but not ae n 
—he was discharged, when, 
a more D he ought long 
before to have resigned. To the 
Christino dynasty it was the first 


and an irrecoverable shock. To. 
that which the Manques de las Ama- 
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-political, and always wi 
pen commercial knowledge, were 


cient institution of 


569 
rillas had sworn to defend, he was 
the first to conspi 


ire inst, and, as 
will’ be acen the mon acie t ie 


stroy. 

To the five ministers composing 
the administration, so called, of Zea 
Bermudez, each acting without con- 
cert with the other upon his own 
— n the impulse and 
phantasy of the moment, succeeded 
that of Martinez de la Rosa, a man 
of literary acquirements, but politi- 
cal incapacity, a superficial reasoner 
and a constitution-monger, but with- 
al an honorable man—he and his 
colleagues were whollyof the Erench 
school, and in the French interest. 
His panacea for the ills of Spain, 
real or presumed, consisted in a 
charter and the Estatuto Real; a 
juste milieu patch work was forth- 
with produced, all perfectly elabo- 
rated during his sojourn at Paris, 
and none the worse for long restica- 
tion in ne portoiio. —— F 
bl 0 erile speculations a 
said, because like its hundred pro- 
decessors of the Parisian forge, it is 
already among the things that were, 
and are > more. ie ae 
farrago of conceits, ever invidious, 
often dangerous, generally farcical, 
were established for the entice of 
the electoral franchise, and of repre- 
sentative faculties in favor of “ ca- 

ities.” A bachelor of arts, a pro- 
fessor of music, a licentiate of medi- 
cine, a lawyer of every degree, a 
functionary of any, with a compre- 
hensive ification of etceteras of 
these and such like classes, were 
— — endowed, in the absence of, 
and without reference to, a property" 
qualification, with vote and eligib 
lity. The mercantile and manufac- 
turing, usually the most with 
economi- 


rigidly excluded from the tabooed 
category of fanciful attributes. With 
them intellect was measured by the 
rule of fiscal exaction, and pelitical 
rights squared by the ratio of pay- 
ments into the Exchequer. The an- 
was su- 
reeded by Proceres and Procura- 
flores: The Ministers, as at — 
having voices in each Estamen 
government only the power of origi- 
nating laws in both. e fiscal qua- 
lification for nop “ capacities” being, 


: i 
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for Spain, fixed at a high cense, the 
number of electors enrolled was 
comparatively few whilst the un- 
trammelled “capacities,” nine-tenths 
of them in fortune, 
shallow in intellect, and unprinci- 
pled adventurers, swarmed. The 
eligibilities returned were of course 
correspondent in character—revolu- 
tion ripened rapidly in a Chamber of 
Procuradores impregnated with es- 
erbanoe without clients, abogados 
without briefs, medicos without pa- 
tients, and reductores brainless as 
ponian The toy pleased for the 
our, and the more so when Toreno, 
with the help of honest Ardoin, gil- 
ded it with a loan. One was con- 
tracted for the sum of 701,754,386 
reales of nominal capital, and realiz- 
ed at the rate of sixty, effective mo- 
ney, minus commission and char 
about four millions sterling. 
— — le was played in the 
— millions — 
o the contractor way 0 
anticipation of another a avers n 
of old stock into new, at the “sole 
charge of M. Ardoin, under the su- 
perintendence of the Minister of Fi- 
nance,” his old confederate ìn in- 
iquity, the Conde de Toreno; the 
whole wound up with the usual hocus 
about “active ” and “ e ” 
ebt, wherewith to mystify Jews, 
— and on the London 
-market. Means were found, 
whilst the arid waste of the treasu 
was irrigated with this golden j 
to cool the liberal ardor and conci- 
liato the pressing necessities of the 
“ capacities.” lve months suf- 
fi with a soil so thirsty, and a dis- 
pensing husbandman so — 
with the cares of self, to exhaust the 
— and — — — 
of liberalism. splendi 
tications for a future deferred: To: 
reno weathered the storm for him- 
— — de la — ugh 
in despair and disgust e 
.clamors of a faction ever exigent and 
thankless. The mantle of a minister, 
honorable if weak-minded, descend- 
ed on the shoulders of one enriched 
with the sordid spoils of loan-job- 
bing, and contaminated with the 
alliance of schemers, usurers, and 
— a ; a had been li. 
beral argeeses, he was prodi- 
— promises; gratitude for’ the 
t would not, as none better 


knew, serve him as a letter of li- 
cence for the latter ; for he was in the 
hands of men, whose logic was based 
— read Pec ama whom 
e solid argument was a psse 
duro. e loan, excepting the fni- 
quio de todas cuentas, was ali ab- 
sorbed, and not a real de plata e- 
isted in the mésisterto de hactenda— 
at London, Amsterdam, and Paris, 
Spanish was at a discount—Ardein 
and his tribe of supporters cleared 
out—hope itself had fled, when 
Mendizabal came, recommended to 
the new Premier under tke hand 
and seal of Palmerston his friend. 
Exclusive of the urgency of an im 
troduction in undeniable, the 
man had the reputation of a very 
coiner ; t i it was 
believed the cnffors of Portuyal were 
full to overflowing—he was a 
ed with avidity, and hailed as 
Secretario del de haciends 
with Christino acclamations. Bat 
upon a personage so extraordinary 
something more than a niche ma 
ragraph is necessary. 
"Den uan — endizabal is 
the descendant belonging 
toa class more despised, and com- 
monly more ill-treated in Spain than 


in any other of His 
pias e Aa 


he was obscure and unknown, aad 
would so have remained but foe a 
transaction to be explained. By the 
treaties of 1814.15, the Euro 
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cember, 1822, and May, 1823, were 
directed to be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the entitled parties, and not 
under any pretence whatever to be 
applied to other purposes. How- 
ever, in June, 1823, the Cortes, then 
in Cadiz, besieged by the French, 
and the whole of Spain in a state of 
anarchy, it was resolved to lay hold 
of these funds, if possible, for the 
use of members then meditating the 
means of escape, and a provision for 
exile. A feigned contract was in 
consequence with Mendiza- 
bal, for the negotiation of bills upon 
Machado for the whole of these 
trust funds, the amount of — he 
was to pay in specie, at specified pe- 
riods, to his partners in the fraud. 
It must be understood that neither 
then nor at any former period bad 
he credit or capital to raise by his 
signature one tithe of the amount. 
At the end of September, 1823, the 
Cortes came to a just and natural 
death; and all their acts—the last 
being of all the most atrocious in- 
road upon private rights—were de- 
clared invalid. Mean while Ma- 
chado, ip i ch and un- 
scrupulous as his masters the Cortes, 
refused both acceptance and pay- 
ment of the bills; and, moreover, 
for his own better security, trans- 
ferred the monies to England, of 
which he invested to the extent of 
1L.145,000 in Canada, Rio de la Plata, 
United Mexican Mining shares, and 
other wild schemes, in which all, ex- 
cepting in the first-named enterprise, 
was nearly or absolutely sacrificed. 
Being required by the established 
vernment af Ferdinand to give in 
accounts and pay over the mo- 
nies, he demurred on various pleas 
of di remunerations, and 
other allegations. Whilst the suit 
was pending, but some time after its 
commencement, Mendizabal, then 
an exile in England, instituted an 
action against him likewise, to which 
Machado appeared by affidavit and 
otherwise denying acceptation of 
the bills drawn against him in any 
shape. Ultimately, when it became 
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clear the Spanish Government must 
gain its cause and recover its pos- 
session of its property, Mendizabal 
and Machado so arranged their af- 
fairs, that, although the former had 
suspended his action for eight years 
for want of proof, the evidence of a 
“8 witness, to whom Machado 
in the mean time, at the opera 
and in conversation, innocently con- 
fessed his conditional liability, was 
procured, and was ruled by the Court 
of Common Pleas, in conjunction 
with other admissions of a similar 
description, to entitle Mendizabal to 
the whole amount of his claim,which, 
with interest, amounted to L.146,000. 
The Court of Chancery, under Lord 
Brougham, for this scandalous tran- 
saction took place under the Whi 
confirmed the extraordinary judg- 
ment. We need only remark, that 
in the case of inland bills of ex- 
change, oral testimony, whether of 
one or one hundred witnesses, is in- 
admissible to establish a claim; 
whilst with respect to foreign bills, 
as here ruled (for the first time we 
believe, and for the last we hope), 
the verbal testimony of one man 
(whose perfect respectability and 
conscientiousness there is no reason 
to dispute—our quarrel is with the 
law of the case) was held sufficient 
to decide the fate of more than one 
hundred thousand pounds of a shag 
perty. The result was, that Men- 
dizabal,without value given, for none 
he had to give, manceuvred, by under- 
hand practices, the government of 
Spain and the Queen-Regent, then 
representing it, out of a vast sum of 
money. The term denoting this spe- 
cies of chicanery is, in Spain, expres- 
sively characterised by Judizcante 
(Jewing). Thus the antecedent re- 
commendations of Lord Palmerston’s 
friend to a seat in the SpanishCabinet 
were, that he had choused the state 
out of L.146,000—his other accom- 
plishments being that he had ma- 
naged Portuguese finance to admira- 
tion, and shot up her six per cents 
to par.* The story goes, however, 
that after realizing hundreds of 





* Mendizabal published, 


ious to his departure for Spain, an 


é of his financial 


wonders accomplished for Portugal, of which some notice appeared in one or two 


hie p rists. Itis 


singuler that at the time, and since, we have sought for a copy t 
the pamphlet in vain—not one was to be found or heard of for money. The whole edi- 


ion was perhaps exported to Spain, and intended only for that country. 
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these and other 
Stock-Exchange operations, he be- 
came, in over } to surpass the 
overgrown Rothschild, and arrogate 
the sole dominion of the monied 
world, so unl as to lose the 
whole of these ill-gotten, and 
even to fall into insolvency. So that, 
at the exact period of his nomina- 
tion by Toreno, the future Minister 
of Finance had not wherewith to 
satisfy his stock bargains, pay his 
coach-hire and voyage, or array 
himself bhp = — decent and 
indispensable for his appearance in 
his hea character. His embarrass- 
ments were communicated to his 
chief, who, erous towards his 
colleague, and impatient of the ar- 
rival of the embryo mint, i 

the advance of a liberal sum by the 
agents, who still bad faith. In this 
way, and by the assistance of loan- 
jobbing expectants, a sum of twenty 


thousands by 


thousand pounds is said to have i 
been furnished, so that the nuevo 


Cristiano might be relieved of his 


difficulties, pay his differences at tical houses 


the stock-house, and enabled to 
enter Madrid, not as the pauper he 
Was, eh as — — #0 
expected, who to Spain should 
stand in stead of the wealth of the 
Indies. 

Such was Mendizabal, whose first 
and mest grateful exploit was to 
declare against his benefactor when 
the current of popular tavor had 
set against him. e became, after 
the discharge of Toreno, not Prime 
Minister only, but sole Minister. For 
months he remained alone and in 
all his glory, for not one man of pre- 


tensions to honesty or tra sag neat n 
the 


could be found to associate himse 
a or to Se ne the Jew b 
eage, if not igion. Agustin 
Arguelles, that Datri dua earested: 
if not sage, remonstrated with Lord 
Holland, his friend, a the mi- 
nisterial patronage of Lord Palmer. 
Ston’s preegé in vain. Indignantly 


ing proffered official conmection 
i even the Presidency of 
Council, he was at length and 
luctantly induced, by his noble cor- 
respondent, to countenance for s 
time the intrusive adventurer, end 
even to find him, at the last extremi- 


ed. The Procuradores a 
vote of unlimited cenfidence— 
Mendizabal used and abused it with 
a stockj ber’s conscience. A. rem- 
nant of honesty remained, however, 
in the nation—he was at last igno- 
miniously dismissed,* after 


SSR BE 
E zal 
HE 
7 f 
— 

nil 


by other robberies, rai 
dered, and pocketed 
and thirty millions of 


g 
* 


of his successors to put him on his 


trial, and foree him to di some 

j Beh aoma A, 
ed to their overthrow by inducing 
him to join heart and hand with the - 


pudent and more profoundly igno- 
rant never konted a ** or 


queries. During his 
try 


of one or mere of the 





* His fall was accelerated by a curious 


ened by the smiles of his bea 
day, ina private conferen 


tent &c. Being indignantly repulsed, the 
apolog 


incident. The United Service Gazette re- 


_ lates the circumstances, which, we have cause to believe, are founded on fact. Embold- 
uteous sovereign, and believing her to be amorous, he one 
had the audacity to makè an attempt upon her, with in- 


hook-nosed Jew wrote a letter of humble 


soliciting forgiveness—the answer returned was his dismissal. He then applied: 
peat 


for his letter back again by the Duque de San Fernando, but the Queen refused to 


With it, and kept it as a voucher. 
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prisons for some miserable amount 
of liabilities he was unable to dis- 
charge. 

The Ministry of Isturiz and Ga- 
lisevo succeeded—the former pre- 
sumptuous and self-opinionated as 
in education he was deficient and of 
capacity limited—the last celebrated 
no less for his oratorical powers 
than for his administrative imbe- 
cility—but, unlike their unworthy 

redecessor, neither of them corrupt 
in mind nor dishonorable of charac- 
ter Their speedy downfal might 
from their first measure have been 
easily predicated. A new electoral 
law, enlarging the basis of repre- 
sentation, been passed a the 
Chamber of Procuradores. ith- 
out waiting for the concurrence 
of the co-ordinate branch of the 

islature, the Proceres, to whom 

it had not even been presented, 
Isturiz rashly dissolved the Lower 
House in session within a few 
weeks only, and convoked a new 
Cortes, to be elected — 
an act not legally in force. e 
Minister who presumes to violate 
the forms of law himself must ex- 
ct to become the victim sooner or 
ater of its infraction by others. The 
new elections, so ET. 
commenced, terminated, however, 
favorably, and a majority was se- 
cured in a Chamber never destined 
to be assembled. The ill success of 
Cordova, Evans, and the Christino 
commanders every where aroused 
the popular fury—by the machina- 
tions of the secret societies esta- 
blished in the capital, with their 
ramifications in every province, it 


was fanned into a flame which burst —gr 


forth simultaneously at Mal Ca- 
diz, Cordova, Granada, and Va- 
lencia. Juntas were formed, the 
Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed, 
and the most sanguinary excesses 
were perpetrated under the domin- 
ion of club law. At Malaga the civil 
and mili governors, the Conde 
Donadio and Señor San Justo, were 
barbarously and unresistingly butch- 
ered, their bodies mutilated, and 
piocemeal carried triumphantly 
through different quarters of the 
city. Some miscreants, deeper died 
in atrocity than the rest, severed 
from the y of Donadio, who was 
of a fine commanding person, the 
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parts which shall be nameless, and, 
after smearing themselves with the 
horrid gore, paraded them, fixed on 
a pike, throughout the city, amidst 
the most savage yells, and vivas the 
most demoniac. These furies in 
male attire belonged to a section of 
National Guards, named, by way of 
— — er Compani 

angriente, or i Com 
ny. A deputation of riid witches 
gorged with blood, sailed two days 
after (on the 27th of uly) in the 
Manchester steamer, for Cadiz,which 
was revolutionized on the 28th, 
amidst the vociferous acclamations 
of a frantic rabble. “It is truly 
degrading,” writes a gentleman of 
high tability on that day, 
whose letter lies before us, “to see 
all the wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants of this city afraid to oppose 
a few blackguards who lead the rest 
captive at their will.” 

he frenzy spread from the pro- 

vinces to the capital, but the frst 
attempts of the National Guard at 
insurrection were put down by the 
courage and firmness of Quesada. 
Lives were lost in the fray, but the 
regular troops were still faithful— 
the disarmment of the Urbanos was 
decreed and proceeded with. A 
brief calm succeeded—it was but a 
poe in the howling of the tem 

n aie evening of the 12th o — 
ust, the troops in garrison at 
Fidefonso, about 30 miles from Ma- 
drid, surrounded the royal palace 
where the Queen Regent was then 
resident, proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. At two in the morn- 
ing, she herself, in terror for her life 

ossly insulted by a brutal sol- 

diery—the fire of musketry already 
heard, and artillery sent for to batter 
the chateau about her ears—yielded 
a reluctant assent, and permitted 
the mutineers to be sworn to their 
idol. In that same splendid resi- 
dence of La Granja, where, by her 
blandishments, she had prevailed 
upon the uxorious Ferdinand to in- 
vest her with regal power—where, 
by her intrigues, she had induced 
the dying king to abrogate a funda- 
mental law of the monarchy, and 
despoil Don Carlos of a throne,—in 
that spot, the scene of her hours of 
dalliance with Munoz, a terrible re- 
tribution overtook her. One part 
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of the penalty of crime she has paid 
in he Iba of liberty—God grant 
the other be not expiated with life 
itself! On the 12th, the Constitu- 
tion was published at San Ildefonso 
—on the 14th, it was the order of 
the day at Madrid. Quesada fled, 
was discovered, and PETE 
the mini Isturiz was — 
by royal decree —the chief too for- 
tunate in escaping once more to the 
friendly shores o England, his col- 
leagues less fortunate, still lurking 
in concealment, and in fear of the 
assassin. Such were the last days of 
the dynasty Christino, whose sun has 
set, and forever. 

Thus the ground of fierce debate 
is now narrowed ; from henceforth 
the contest lies—as all thinking men 
foresaw from the first — between 
Don Carlos and the anarchical ab- 
ortion of 1812—between monarchy 
and republicanism. Upon the his- 
tory or the merits of that farrago 
absurdities, promulgated as a Con- 
stitution on the 19th of March, 
1812, we have neither taste nor in- 
clination to dwell; suffice it, that 
this crowning gem of farce and 
freedom extends over thirty-one 
chapters, divided under ten 8, 
and containi three hundred and 

ighty-four articles, of which a con- 
siderable number are subdivided 
into a meteoric tail of paragraphs. 
The parturition of this work, truly 
prodigious and Herculean in its 
proportions, was accomplished, with 
celerity unprecedented, in five 
months only, or somewhat more 
than, with due diligence, its pe- 
rusal would consume. The compi- 
lation of that inestimable legislation 
de las partidas, by the more delibe- 
rate sages to whom the task was 


CORTES LOANS. 

Reales. 
Nominal capital of the loans 
issued by the Government 
of tbe Cortes in 33 months 
Proceeds in actual money . 
Average rate of the loans, 

24 and 1-6th per cent. 
Difference between the capi- 
tal of the debt and its pro- 
ceeds, or loss to the Span- 
ish Government in these 
transactions . 1,691,657,791 


2,098,961,875 
507,404,064 
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intrusted by Alonzo el Sabio, oc 
cupied them, in the same land, and 
under the same sunny skies, for 
seven long years. That enactment 
ary D l —— 
while a is acknowledged, a 
viceroy is Fanted over him. In 
—— 1 — is decreed, 

ta permanent deputation—depu- 


ed by the Cortes at the close af the 
session, and before their j 
in order to govern the ki 
until the period of their reassem- 
bling, as tutors and guardinns of a 
sceptreless royalty. 
pon the consequences of this 

new phase of the Spanish Revola- 
tion, speculation were idle, with the 
ioe. yea three years, from 1820 
to ill vivi — upoa 
memory. The bloody strife of 
royalists against constitutionalists 
—of moderate liberals against anar- 
chists—of Arguelles spra a a 
—the traga la horrors, the i 
race of assassination, and war of 
extermination waged between Mina 
and the Seo d’Urgel, the recollec- 
Hon A how — can never be 

otte m the of history. 
A lengthened deal of all the 
would be superfluous here, but 
a rough estimate of the cost of 
such blessings as a Cortes and the 
constitution, once more 
will not be uninstructive. The 
figures will for themselves. 
In juxtaposition with them we 
place in its most lavish features the 
waste of the unpopular and hateful 
royalty which succeeded. Six were 
the loans of the Cortes in leas than 
three, and six also those of Ferdi- 
peng in the ten years which fol- 
owed. 


ROYAL LOANS. 
Reales. 

Nominal capital of the loans 
issued by the Government 
of Ferdinand in ten years 

Proceeds in actual money 

Average rate of the loans, 
42 1-2 per cent. 

Difference between the capi- 
tal of the debt and its pro- 
ceeds, or loss to the Span- 
ish Government in theee 


transactions - 1,006,298,500 


1, 745,890,665 
739,595, 106 
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To which add, on the side of the 
Cortes loans, eleven years’ interest 
unpaid up to 1834, and it will be 
found that Spain stands charged, 
for the three years’ experience o 
@ constitution, with 3,240,246,000 
reales, or somewhere from forty to 
Ffiy millions sterling! or one-thi 
e whole debt of Spain accumu- 
lated during more than a century of 
regal misgovernment. The unfor- 
tunate bond-holders of this coun 
have indeed paid the present penal- 
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ty of a great portion of this enor- 
mous sum, but Spain rests 


advent of the Christinos’ rules, so far 
as the revenue and expenditure are 
concerned. 





The debt, foreign end domestic, of Spain, may be estimated at L. 180,000,000 

Reales Vellon 

The Conde Toreno himself stated the expenditure at ; . 967,460,000 

The revenue : : à ; r ‘ i 766,804,000 

Annual deficit 190,656,000 

Or about in sterli ; í ; ‘ ; è ‘ 2,000,000 
ing the whole debt to bear interest at the rate of 21-2 per cent 

only, we shall have . : . . 3,750,000 

An annual deficit of L.5,750,000 


Thus the annual deficit nearly 
equals the whole of the revenue; 
but as he has overstated that by 
about one hundred millions of reales, 
and under-estimated the charges by 
about a similar amount, it results 
that the annual deficit considerably 
exceeds Deg whole pdt assum- 
ing a state of peace, and the absence 
of civil warfare. Our calculations 
are founded on the official data cited 
by Canga Arguelles, the first autho- 
rity on >panish finance, as we find 
them in the Ocios de Espanoles, 
in this statement are not included 
the recent loans and malversations 
of Mendizabal, to the extent of two 
hundred millions of reales more, of 
which no account has been render- 
ed up to thisday. That the same 
road to ruin has again been embark- 
ed upon, under favor of the consti- 
tutional régime of 1836, we are not 
left for one moment to doubt. The 
very first measure of the Ministry 
Calatrava has been to order a forced 
loan tor two hundred millions of 
reales more, which cannot fail to 
alienate and exasperate the whole 
of the property classes of the coun- 


As was the revolution of the Isla 
de Leon in 1820, so have been the 
revolutionary movements of 1836, 
Operated by torce of arms, and by 

soldiery. The army throughout 


is no less demoralized than disor- 


ized ; brave only — unof- 
ending citizens—eager for the blood 
of unresisting victims—dastardly 
even in face of the foe. Every battalion 
has its secret club, inculcating dis. 
affection and destroying discipline. 
These Juntas de Padilla, as they are 
denominated, composed of common 
soldiers and the sub-officers, set 
authority at defiance, and threaten 
their officers with assassination on 
the least manifestation: of disobe- 
dience to their dictates. During the 
late sanguinary affray of the 18th of 
August, between the heroes of La 
Granja and the royal guard at Mad- 
rid, the captain of a company of the 
former endeavored to restrain his 
men from combat, and to maintain 
peace, when one of his serjeants 
rushed towards him, and pointin 
his sword to his breast, exclaimed 
“ March, or I will pass my sabre 
through thy body.” The terrified 
officer put himself forthwith at the 
head of the movement. These 
juntas are in active communication 
with directing lodges of the se. 
cret societies in the capital and else. 
where ; their movements are all com 
bined, and emanate from one inspira - 
tion ; wo to the chief or the minister 
who shall give signs of life, and at. 
aor to arrest the march of anar- 

y. 
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dominion over a lar . 
absolute ge dio: 

and a devoted population ; his 
— have penetrated to the vicinity 
of the capital, and achieved a victory 
almost within sight of its gates; the 
bravos of La Granga, who so valiant- 
ly bearded a queen and a woman, 
were captured almost unresistingly 
at Gadraque, by the heroes of Gomez, 
and have been driven like sheep te 
the impregnable fortresses of the 
Biscayan mountains. The best and 
most devoted — of Christino 
have assailed his positions in vain ; 
defeat and disgrace have been the 
portion equally of Sarsfield and Que- 
sada and Cordova, as of Valdez and 
Rodil, trained to hardship and moun- 
tain warfare amidst the Cordilleras 
of the Peruvian Andes, and on the 
rock promontories of Callao. Arm- 
ies of 50,000 disciplined troops, well 
paid and provisioned, whilst loans 
could be raised and confiscations 
were the order of the day, have 
quailed before the courage enthusi- 
astic of rude mountaineers, ill ac- 
coutred and worse What, 
when united, Christinos and Con- 


them- ferences; he has 


al word, which never yet was broken 


His rights to 
the throne repose on the foundation 
of laws unquestioned for more than 
a century—laws sanctioned by the 
nation universal at home, 80- 
lemnly sealed and ratified by the 
consentameous concurrence of fo- 
reign states. The prudence or the 
policy of the c in the law of 
succession, established under Philip 
V. in 1713, it is beside our object to 
discuss; we are free to admit that 
the quasi Salique enactment was in 
some degree opposed to aneient 
Custom, repugnant to the order ob- 
served in the descent of property, 
and in the regulations of mayoras- 
gose. But it had become the undis- 
puted law of the land, and could not 
be abrogated at the caprice of one 
man to suit the special purpose of the 
moment, and with a retroactive 
effect. 
We repeat, that the combined in- 
terference of all Europe is n 
to the pacification, nay, the salva- 
tion of Spain. Wemean not the in- 
tervention of arms, por that of arm- 
ed men ludicrously translated by 
idiots and kpaves as “co-operation.” 
We repudiate the intervention of 
and France alone, for that 
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has been tried covertly and open- 
ly ; it has been already in the op- 
sense afforded, without ef- 

t, and has failed without dignity. 
Influence, individually and morally, 
— — marty rr as — 

might swell t vo 

and aid beneficially * common 
object. The contagion of anarchy 
touches close upon France; it can- 
not be without its perils for Britain. 
Men, blind as ancient Cupid him- 
self, cannot now avoid the convic- 
tion — > —— which — 
we have hel to propagate, at 
home have favored, menace the 
safety of all institutions, undermine 


ment intuitive of danger-imminent, 
Louis-Philippe has warily resolved 
to retrace his course—with the infa- 


tuation of ignorance, we but the 
more d y persevere in ours. 
He, with tact and the eye of a 


practised steersman, detects in the 
speck of cloud the incipient tor- 
mado, and hastens to shorten sail, 
and, under bare poles, to ride out 
its fury. The raw landsman of 
Downing Street, on the reverse, un- 
furls every rag of canvass, and hoists 
his to ants. The one is un- 


antipathies. Braved by Hol- 

he vents his paltry spleen upon 

Van Zuylen—thwarted by Russia, he 
insults Matusceviz—baulked by 
France, he lavishes his Billingsgate 
abuse upon Louis-Philippe. Against 
the — he misrepresents, he has 
arrayed the outraged dignity, the 
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exasperated feeling of all Europe 
less the revolutionary “ capacities ” 
of Spain. But he storms, and fum 

and frets in vain. Louis-Philippe 
will not enter Spain for the deliver- 
ance of Colonel Evans and the tri- 
umph of folly, and Lord Palmerston 


.—he will not despatch his braves to 
find themselves dishonorable graves 
under the ramparts of St. Sebastian 


and in the ruins of the Escurial. He 
has not studied the ——— — 
country to no purpose, if others have 
—he calls to mind the memorable 
language of the great Henry, his an- 
cestor, when pressed to © an ex. 
pedition equall rilous to the 
same quarter. For the instruction of 
the descendant of a Temple, who 
would have blushed to need it, we 
transcribe the words from the Me- 
moires de D’ Aubigné, and commend 
them tu his meditations.—“ Je solli- 
citais fort au mon maître” (Henry 
IV.) “de tourner vers l’Espagne un 
rameau ses desseins, pour |’assaillir 
dans le cœur, tandis qu’on assailla- 
rait de tous côtés ses autres mem- 
bres. A 


anarchy of 1820 have been pro- 

, in imitation of their 
“capacities” over the border, will 
but the more confirm the French 
monarch in his calm and cautious 
resolves. If stronger motives were 
wanting to determine his path, the 
Abbé de Pradt has furnished them 
in a brochure, recently published, 
whose curious facts he must have 
read, and reading, treasured up. 
They are thus embodied :— 


DESTINIES OF ROYAL PERSONS SINCE 1780, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
¢ FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 


CRIMES OR ASSASGINATIONS AGAINST THE PERSON. 


Gustavus III. King of Sweden, 1792 Sultan Selim, . . - 1606 

- Louis XVI, . . . 1793 Louis, 1815—wounded at Dil- 
Marie Antoinette, . . 1798 _ ligen . . . . 1786 
The Dauphin, their Son, . 1703 Bonaparte attacked by Aréna, 1900 
Madame Elizabeth, . . 1794 By the Infernal Machine, 1804 
The Duc d’Orleans, .. . 1704 By — 5— . > . 1804 
Paul I. Emperor of Russia, 1903 By the Baron de la Salha, 1815 
The Duc d'Enghien, - 1804 Louis-Philippe, by Bergeron,’ 1832 
The Duc de Berry, . 1820 By Fieschi, 1835 
The Prince de Condé, 1830 By Alibaud, 1836 
Murat, King of Naples, 1815 
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Pius YVL—Died at Valencay. 
Pius VIL : 
The Royal Family of i 
pe Royal — of Sweden. 
apoleon, and all hie Family. 
DIED IN 


The Prince of Conti. , 
The two Princesses, Aunts of Louis 


Lord Palmerston, 


therefore, will 
have an ally in is-Phili 


Louis-P 


no longer ; the noble Viscount will of 


be left alone 
if he have not one ally in 
rope—for of each and all he has in 


five years shorn Great Britain—at to 


least the consolations of private and 
itica — i —— his. 
is W laurels 

we have sung, still at Madrid, one 
of the lords of the ascendant. Silva 
* may 


au 
may yet 

return, o 

graph and a Spanish war, ance more 





i Charles X., and all bis Family. 


The King of the Netherlands from 


EXILE. 
The Wives of Louis XVIIL, and 
Charlies X. 





this 
tf on 


opinions, he became U 
participeted in the 


said, in answer to some 
both hands.” 


an was a redacteur, and an able one, of the National 


m 
per, then, as now, of the ublican 
Lenis Philippe, in whose favor, — it 


After the accession of 
he abandoned his former 


Pali, 


nder Secretary of Finance to Lafitte, his former patron. He 
enormous profits then made from admission to the use and the 


seewets of the Telograph, whieh the monarch reserved exclusively for his own profit 


and that of his 
he became a millionaire within 
marriage. In order with a 
he espoused the daughter of 
dowry with her he was presented with 
the honest father could not afford to 


M. Thiera then perebased 
Folie St. James, 


From an editor, with some 1.200 or L300 annual salary, 


of his 


was 
francs. 
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STATE OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Tue first object that strikes one in 
considering the subject of national 
education in France, is the grcat 
state organization on which it de- 
pends for all its efficiency. We 
shall therefore commence this paper 
by giving as brief an account as we 
ean of this vast system of educa- 
tional machinery. 

The Royal University is the head 
and heart of education throughout 
France. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is its chief, and has the 
title, in that quality, of Grand Mas- 
ter. He is appointed by the King, 
and has afterwards the nomination 
of all the functionaries in the univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools through- 
out the kingdom, besides many other 
powers which are too numerous to 
mention. He has associated with 
him a council composed of thirt 
members, of whom ten are counsel- 
lors for life. The university itself 
consists of as many: academies as 
there are courts of appeal in the 
country, viz. twenty-seven; and 
these academies, in themselves a 
fiction like the great university, are 
composed of establishments, more 
or less in number, of all grades 
within their circuit: of the highest 
kind called faculties, and of royal 
colleges, communal.colleges, private 
institutions, boarding-schools, and 
elementary schools. The three lat- 
ter sorts of seminaries really belong 
to the university, but only as out- 
works. All these establishments, 
except those for primary instruc- 
tion, are directly provided with 
teachers by the central authority ; 

with douens des faculiés and aggrigés 
for the faculties; with proviseurs, 
censors, economists, treasurers, and 
professors, for the royal and com- 
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munal colleges; with principata; 
chefs d'institution, and mditres d'étude, 
for private institutions. Most of 
these receive salaries from the state, 
and all of them their appointments 
from it. Several of these agents 
have nothing to do with instruction. 
The proviseurs have only to care for 
the household regulations of the in- 
stitutions to which they belong, and 
to the good conduct of the pupils 
pinced under their guardianship. 
he censors superintend merely the 
studies ; and the treasurers and eco- 
nomists keep the accounts and pay 
the expenses. All these are simply 
overseers. There are then thirty in- 
spectors-general, and in addition two 
inspectors for each academy ; and 
the members of the great council 
may be called upon on an emer- 
gency to visit any of the state esta- 
lishments. There are besides aca- 
demic councils established in every 
chef lieu of an academy, with an 
officer called a regent at its head. 
Reports to and from this council are 
— from every in- 
termediate authority up to the chief 
authority ; and the great council of 
the university sits twice-a-week to 
take them into consideration. In 
every city, too, where there is a 
royal college, there is attached to it 
a bureau of administration, consist- 
ing of the préfet of the department, 
the president of the tribunal of ap- 
peal; a commissioner of the govern- 
ment appointed to this tribunal, an- 
other belonging to the criminal tri- 
bunal, and of the mayor and a pro- 
viseur. Private establishments are 
also placed under the surveillance of 
the préfet of the place where the 
exist, and their directors are fo 
by the law to take their pupils to 


receive lessons at the royal colleges, 
or to teach nothing but grammar 
and the — of — and 
geometry. imary schools are 
equally under government control. 

immediate authorities over 
them, appointed by the university 
regulations, are committees formed 
of mayors or adjoints as presidents, 
and of curés or pastors as members. 
In addiion to this, there may be 
another or many other committees 
established in the several arondise- 
menis having the same charge, com- 
posed of mayors, juges de pays, the 
oldest curé, a proviseur of a college, 
a head master of a school, three 
members of the academic council 
and the procureur de roi, under the 
presidency of the préfet of the de- 
partment ; and these committees are 
to assemble at least once a month. 
There is likewise a special inspector 
in evcry department for the primary 
schools. But more than all this, even 
private societies for education can- 
not be formed without the authoriza- 
tion of the university, and are 
under the obligation of receiving 
therefrom all their laws and regula- 
tions. They are at once absorbed 
by the university, and form virtually 
a part of it. 

e have only as yet pointed out, 
and that with a brevity which hard- 
iy does justice to the subject, the 

dominion exercised by this absolute 
authority over the subordinate, but 
still most important branches of in- 
struction. It must be borne in 
mind that its power also extends to 
and aaa kS all the faculties ; 
that is, theology, law, medicine, the 
mathematical and physical sciences 
and literature. All who aspire to 
any degree of intellectual distinction 
in France must show the badge and 
passport of the university at ever 
turnpike. No single honor, ad- 
vancement, or office connected with 
these faculties can be obtained with- 
out its express sanction, in the shape 
of testimonials, degrees, diplomas, 
and academic distinctions. These 
honors must of course, in most 
instances, be accorded without even 
a show of merit, or the business of 
life would stop. The university 
itself is obliged every year, or every 
two years, to make a report to the 
Chamber of Deputies on the state of 
public instruction, and the discus- 
ston which then takes place tends no 
doubt to keep its vast unwieldy bulk 
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in a state of activity, or at least of 
ln reviewing this whole scheme, a 


multitude of reflections strike us. 
We must, nevertheless, confine our- 
selves to but a few. First, it is evi- 
dent that the entire system, however 
it may have arisen, is based not upon 
a —— of necessity, but upon one 
of choice. It proceeds al 
upon the assumption, that the gov- 
ernment can educate the people 
better than they can educate them- 
selves, were they ever so willing. 
Private establishments and even 
private associations for education, 
are, by the very fact of their exis- 
ence, absorbed by the university ; 
and the whole spirit and apparatus 
of that immense institution shows 
that it is a matter positively deter- 
mined on, that it shall be paramount 
in the work of instructing the peo- 
ple. Ft is true, there isa law now 
under consideration which will be 
presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties next year, and probably a 
by which colleges of the highest 
secondary grade, unconnected with 
the university, and only subject to 
state inspection, may be established. 
But this is only a seeming devia- 
tion from the principle of monopoly. 
The object contemplate: in encou- 
raging independent coll is to 
excite emulation between and 
those founded by the Government. 
Experience has proved that a cen- 
tral authority, extending through 
wide and complex relations, is of 
sluggish operation ; and that the im- 
pulses of zeal and activity it would 
unceasingly communicate and re- 
new are broken and dissipated be- 
fore they reach their aim, by the 
long chain of inferior influences 
they must encounter in their pass- 
age. The obscure power of the Bu 
reaucratie,that is,of the menials of the 
university, is also felt in all appoint- 
ments, except the very highest, 
when a severe examination, aiwaye 
conducted with gravity and imper- 
tiality, is required. Owing to these, 
and many other causes, it is found 
that a system, so specious on paper, 
falls utterly short in itseffects. The 
remedy proposed, and it is geod as 
far as it reaches, is to stimulate the 
public institutions into vigorous ex- 
ertion, by bringing them into direct 
collision with competitors. Still, 
though this new element is, to a li- 
mi degree, to be called into 
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action, the old system is to be held 

by, not only to remain unrelax- 
ed, but to be extended and fortified 
by all means. All the French books 
we have read on this subject, and all 
the distinguished persons we have 
had the advantage of conversing 
with about it, Insist invariably upon 
the preferableness of a state education 
to a private one. 

‘In order to explain this, we do not 
go out of our way in glancing at the 
political condition of France. In 
that country there are really only 
two great powers in existence—the 
one the supreme government, and 
the other the people. There are no 
intervening powers of popular ori- 
gin and growth, having intimate con- 
nections with both. The one of these 
powers must therefore include and 
absorb the other in the most abso- 
lute manner. There can be no com- 
promise of claims, no reconcilement 
of interests between them; for the 
have no mediators. Each stands 
out as the antagonist to the other, 
breast to breast. Hence, to constrain 
all popular energies into the imme- 
diate service of the state, is a kind 
of instinct of self-preservation on the 
part of authority ; and hence it is that 
organizalion and centralization are 
considered by French statesmen to 
comprise the whole science of legis- 
lation. Herein is the secret ofthe 
e given to central over lo- 

al institutions. One may easily 
erceive that the ruling, centraliz- 
ing, and organizing doctrines, have 
moulded the whole scheme of the 
university. We are convinced that 
the system growing out of them is 
not only pernicious, but that, with a 
view to its political object, it must 
defeat its own purposes. 

It must be recollected that edu- 
cation is not mere instruction ; that it 
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character choked up. Strange to 
say, it is one of the chief aims of 
public instruction in France to ef- 
ect this monstrous consummation. 
The endeavor is to substitute for 
an individual and local, a national, 
or rather state character. With this 
end in view, it is made a rule never 
to Spron masters or professors to 
establishments in their own coun- 
tries. Northerns are settled in the 
south, and southerns in the north. 
By this arrangement it is hoped that 
provincial and family influences 
will be, in a great measure, neutral- 
ized. An artificial miad and dis- 
position is sought to be produced, 
and is produced, and extended over 
the whole land: and the result is 
uniformity—the grand desid:ratum 
—buta double uniformity ; uniform- 
ity of external subordination, and 
uniformity of internal rebcllion.— 
Outraged nature revolts. The free 
ersonal will, driven inwards and 
ocked up in a condemned chamber 
of the intellect, gathers intensity 
from its very inaction, feeds upon 
abstract speculations, and, when the 
moment of crisis arrives, breaks out 
with violence, and shatters into a 
thousand fragments all the organiza- 
tion that was contrived to hold it in 
obedience. There is no safeguard 
against revolution, we ore persuad- 

, except in suffering men to cut 
out work of their own to perform. 
This work, too, must be one of men- 
tal activity. If the popular mind 
has not objects to exercise itself 
practically upon, it is sure to consi- 
der society at large as its property, 
and false und damaged metaphysi¢s 
will usurp the place which expe- 
rience ought to fill. The maxim— 
“ Divide et impera,” has a good as 
well as bad sense in it; and we are 
as sure that the grand national pro- 


is all which goes to form character. ject of France ought to be to break - 


The character of individuals, how- 
ever, can only be happily formed by 
the unhindered exercise of their own 
wills, by the unshackle putting forth 
of their own energies. But when 
authority interposes, and virtually 
declares to the people —- “ These 
wills and these — are not 
yours but mine,” a free healthful po- 
pular volition is transmuted into the 
servitude of an official ministration. 
All spontaniety of exertion is killed, 
and the perennial springs of personal 


up her population from one mass 
into many circles, as we are that the 
monopoly of education goes to make 
this one mass still more serried. 
Then let us consider the further - 
evils which are inseparably connect. 
ed with this scheme. By it, as far 
as it stretches—and how wide is its 
domain !—all spontaneous philan- 
thropy, zeal, activity, and enterprise, 
are completely quelled. These qua- 
lities are supposed to be transferred 
and handed ever to the Government. 
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The people indeed receive education ; 
it is conferred upon them, but ori- 
ginates not from themselves. Inthe 
work of imparting it they are mere 
ministers’ servants, instruments ;— 
they act ander an external impulsion 
—they are actually in liveried hire. 
We declare we consider one of our 
school societies at home ten thou- 
aand times more valuable than the 
whole French system: for such so- 
—9— is the offspring and nurse of 
public spirit and popular exertion ; 
and education consists, in a sense 
higher and more emphatic beyond 
computation, in what men, self- 
rompted and unrestrained, are at 
berty beneficial'y to do, than in 
what boys are compelled to learn. 
We do not intend that our readers 
should conclude from the above ob- 
servations, that we are enemies to 
all interference with education on 
tbe part of Government. No. But 
we think that when a Government 
does interfere, it should rather be as 
the most benevolent and powerful 
individual of the community, than 
as an absolute authority ; and when 
more than this is necessary, when 
an assumption of the whole or a 
great part of the task is impera- 
lively called for, a return to free and 
popula moves of instruction should 
intended, left open, and encou- 
raged by all means. Even in de- 
parting from the popular theory, its 
rinciple should be preserved and 
ept ready for action. It should not 
be systematically excluded, but, on 
the contrary, every system of which 
it is not the mainspring should be 
condemned altogether as false and 
pernicious. We know it has been 
urged that state legislation on this 
matter alone provides for the stabi- 
lity and permanency of education ; 
for that private zeal is at seasons 
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liable to subside and rela into im- 
difference. But this we think a mis- 
take. When a people are once fully 
roused to the importance of givi 


a mental cultivation to all — 
they will not afterwards lose their 


interest in the subject. To su 
they will is to suppose a generale 
cay of vigor throughout the whole 
commonwealth. hilst a comrme- 
nity remains full of life, action, and 
enterprise, it will not, most undoubt- 
edly, discard from the sphere of its 
activity objects the most precious 
and suimulating, and the most full of 
philanthropy and of hope.* 

As a full justification of the view 
we have taken of the French system, 
we quote the following passage 
the report of Monsieur Dubois, late- 
ly presented to the Chamber of De- 

uties, which that gentleman has 
n kind enough to send us, the 
work not having been published for 
sale. “The new conditions,” he 
says in his able and luminous state- 
ment, “which the Revolutien has 
imposed on public instruction ere 
forgotten by objectors. We have 
at present no instruction that is not 
national, one and the same through- 
out all its degrees, maintained from 
the village to the capital by the funds 
of the state, animated with one com- 
mon life, under a direction central 
and sovereign ; we have a magi 
ture of public instruction, paid, go- 
verned, and governing according to 
the rule of that fundamental princi- 
ple of our political institutions, Uni- 
ty and ari bat ogn all parts of 
the empire. we have no more 
provinces, local customs, or interior 
custom-houses, so can we no longer 
have independent universities, ex- 
isting under various regimes, and 
subject to private regulations. All 
must receive their orders from a 





* Since writing the above, we have recollected the following s passage 


Thoughts upen Scarcity. It would form a striking text for our wh 


in Burke's 
e argument, had we 











space to develope it. “ Statesmen,” he says, ‘‘ who know themselves will proceed in the 
superior orb of their duty, steadily, vigilantly, severely, courageously. But if they descend 
from the state to a province, from a province to a paneh, from a parisn to a private bouse, 
they go on accelerated in their fall. They cannot do the lower duty. In p jon as 
they try it they will certainly fai in the higher. They ought to know the different de- 
partments of things, — what belongs to laws, and what manners alone can regulate. To 

great politicians may ere a leaning, but they cannot give a law.” He proceeds to 
remark afterwards :—“ The leading vice of the old French monarchy was in inten- 
tion ill directed, and a restless desire of governing too much. The band of authority 
was seen in every thing and in every place: and what begins in officious universal iater- 
ference always ends in contemptible imbecility.” The vice here pointed out is still pera- 
mount ae French government, and isin nothing more manifest than in the subject 
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central administrative authority. It 
alone must give life and direction 
and all improvements to the schools, 
colleges, and faculties, which all be- 
sone to the state, and which the state 
exclusively has under its guardian- 
ship and government.” After this 
passage, which we have slightly 
abridged, the author concludes the 
chapter from which we have taken 
it as follows :—“ Let us be ial. 
_ ly onour guard against the spirit of 

ecentralization, which is so con- 
trary to all the powerful and prolific 
tendencies of our first and immortal 
revolution. England envies us the 
hierarchical central organization of 
our public instruction! Lord 
Brougham and the wisest and bold- 
est of the reformers of that country 
have held it up for imitation to the 
British Parliament. Let us not go 
back when the world is marching 
after us.” With reference to Eng- 
land, what Monsieur Dubois says 
here dves not want some color of 
truth, as far as Lord Brougham and 
the Edinburgh Review are concern- 
ed, but that ae grossly de- 
ceives himself if he imagines that 
the centralizing doctrines in ail their 
applications are not objects of gene- 
ral abhorrence in this country. Eng- 
lishmen abhor them because they 
know that by them is formed the 
most complete, the most rigorous, 
and most complicated system of des- 
potism the world has ever known— 
a despotism so overwrought and so 
intolerable, that society is kept there- 
by for ever in the agonies of revolu- 
tionary passion, in order to throw it, 
off, only, alas! through anarchy to 
fall again into its gripe. 

We must now show that, immense 
as the machinery of the University 
is, it is still necessary to augment 
the number of its agents and sprin 
of action. The report says, “In 
` proportion as we advance towards 
the perfection of the different orders 
of instruction, our task becomes 
more vast and more complicated ; 
administration, jurisdiction, regula- 
tions of study, all become more and 
more extended. The law of primary 
instruction gave rise to a multitude 
of questions of the gravest import- 
ance—the law on secondary instruc- 
tion will occasion others still more 
grave and still more intricate; then 
will come the law of superior in- 
_ struction ; and before the — 
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is to crown this triple object of le- 
gislation, viz. the new organization 
of the administration and of the 
hierarchy, can be presented to the 
chamber, the council will succumb 
under the weight of their duties.” 
It is proposed, therefore to appoint 
more counsellors. But ind the 
immense army of officials required 
by the University is almost beyond 
computation. Of inspectors alone 
there are at present thirty general, 
fifty-two academic, and eighty-six 
for primary instruction. It would 
be endless to go on enumerating the 
other officers. The scheme pursued 
will ever be crying out More, More ! 
till it will come to take a nation to 
educate a nation. If the machinery 
is found to be inefficient, the remedy 
is, add more machinery. It never 
occurs to Frenchmen, who have a 
lead in this matter, that the plan is 
inefficient, simply because it ıs ma- 
chinery,as far as men can be changed 
into tools. Their personal interests 
operate, unknown perhaps to them- 
selves, to blind them to this truth. 
Yet it is quite contrary to all expe- 
rience in human affairs to suppose 
that an official, salaried body of men, 
having no other original esprit du 
corps than what their salaries and 
offices excite, can have a genuine in- 
spiration for a work undertaken at 
the command of distant paymasters. 
There muy be a great deal of loco- 
motive activity, a great deal of noise, 
bustle, and tongue-bravery, but the 
great majority of such men will ne- 
ver look beyond their places and 
emoluments, and the smaller these 
are, the meaner and more selfish 
will be their views. Whatever pre- 
cautions may be taken, men under 
these circumstances will not sink 
into, but will never rise out of the 
character of a bureaucratie. Those in 
higher situations may feel higher in- 
fluences, but these influences will 
there abide where they spring up; 
they cannot be communicated or 
transmitted by that very word of 
command, which is their bane and 
their destruction. 

Having now, with as much bre- 
vity as the subject will admit of, 
given a general view of the Univer- 
sity plan, we will show the state of 
the different branches of education 
in France, and will begin with Pri- 
mary Instruction, The first French 
law, having this object in view, was 
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enacted in the year 1791, but this 
remained altogether without effect. 
It was not till Bonaparte returned 
from Elba that elementary instruc- 
tion had a beginning inFrance. Mon- 
sieur Martin, a Protestant and De- 
puty of Montauban, was called to Par- 
is to superintend the establishment 
that wus to be raised. Ina short time 
asociety was furmed, the members of 
which subscribed 20 trancs yearly, 
to make a fund for erecting school- 
houses and paying masters. In the 
year 1815, twenty-eight schools, be- 
nging to this society, were estab- 
lished in Paris alone. But although 
they were flourishing, and educated 
Catholics in a much greater number 
than Protestants, the Government of 
the period became alarmed, and took 
the establishment into its own bands. 
which previously ‘appears to have 
been perfectly unconnected with the 
state, and accompunied this measure 
with the declaration, that the Catho- 
lie religion must be the basis of all 
public instruction. At this time the 
theocratic party prevailed, and no ad- 
vance wus made. The bishops had 
the power of placing and displacing 
rimury teachers, and we find, that 
tween the year 1824 and 1828, 
three fourths of the schools of mu- 
tual instruction were closed by their 
arbitrary decision. Since then, — 
progress has been made. Jn 1834, 
there had been schools planted in 
28,196 communes; and the report 
before us states, that during the last 
year, 1812 new ones huve been call. 
ed into existence, of which 162 are 
in activity. Besides these, there have 
been founded, within the same pe- 
riod, 344 adult schools, and more 
than 200 salles d'asile for children. 
Of Primary Normal Schools, there 
are at present 62. attended by 1944 
pupil teachers. Ali the instruction 
given in these establishments, is, 
with a trifling abatement, gratuitous, 
and costs the Government 5,540,000 
francs yearly, independent of the 
expenses of the communes, which 
considerably augment this amount. 
We must not forget to mention, in 
addition to the establishments al- 
ready noticed, an institution ex- 
tremely important, on account of the 
mischief it does, viz., that of the 
Fréres Chrétiens, or Ignorantins, as 
they call themselves. This body 
devote themselves to teaching the 
poor. They are brought up in ec- 
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clesiastical seminaries as menials ; 
they sweep rooms and clean shees; 
when sent abroad to teach reading, 
writing, and the catecl.ism, for they 
profess to do no more, they make a 
vow to renounce all higher advance- 
ment. As their name imports, they 
take a pride in being tgnorant. 
is computed that about half the poor 
of France receive all their instruc- 
tion from thesemen. Their obscsre 
activity is chiefly confined to cittes. 
They are paa by the society to 
which they belong L. 24 perannum. 
This society seems to be the only 
one in existence in France over 
which the state exercises no control, 
for it is never mentioned in the re 
to the Chamber. We doubt 
rot of the competency of its mission- 
aries to fulfil their humble duties, 
and should think that on that score 
they deserved encouragement. But 
we cannot he blind to what must be 
the great result of their mission, viz. 
either superstition, or the most 
utter contempt for religion. Ve are 
told, indeed, that the Ignorentias, 
who hav many largeestablishmeats, 
neither aim at, nor produce the one 
effect or the other; that they con- 
fine themselves strictly to their 
A BC labors. Yet even so, as 
functionaries of the Christian wor- 
ship, puor, ignorant, drivelling men 
must necessarily reflect back upon 
their religion the humiliating ab- 
sence of consideration which attaches 
to themselves. 
With respect to the sudden mul- 
tiplication of the other sian! 
schools, this is not so wondertul, 
when we consider the multitude 
of excellent jobs, and desirable 
places of emolument they have 
given rise to. As to their efficiency 
we have considerable doubts. We 
have been lately in the southern 
departments of France, and found 
there, especiully in the villages, the 
communal schools in the mos: slo- 
venly state of slugrishness. It some- 
times happened that we met one 
zealous man in a neigh 
who invariably complained that he 
could neither drive or drag the 
other authorities, or s, into 
any thing like a spi: ited performance 
of their duties. Indeed, in as many, 
perhaps, as half the village com- 
munes, the mayors can neither read 
nor write, and cannot he supposed 
to be very zealous to make others 
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wiser thar themeelves, There is a 
~want of a personal and local interest 
~every where felt. It would not have 
been difficult, we believe, to bave 
excited this. When ovr Govern- 
ment made a grant of L.20,0U0 for 
the planting of schools, it was pro- 
vided, that no aid should be given 
till the half of the estimated ex 
was raised by private contribution, 
and L.31,000 was actually so raised, 
when L.11,719 of the Government 
grant remained in the —— We 
-cannot think so basely of the French 
people, as to believe a similar ap- 
peal made to their putriotic humani- 
ty would not be attended with some- 
thing like similar reguits. If s0, 
they would be aroused into full 
alacrity a\ once, and the work would 
not be allowed to languish when it 
became their own work. But this 
would tend dangerously to break up 
the central unity, to which every 
-other consideration is made to give 
place. 
It remains for us only now, 
under the present division of our 
subject, to say a few words of the 
-Primary Normal Schools. We have 
visited several of these. The gene- 
ral complaint against them has been, 
and continue to be, that too much 
is taught to the teachers, who are 
intended only to instruct villagers. 
‘'Phese pupil teachers smatter over a 
wide circle of kuowledge, which 
makes them necessarily superficial 
-and conceited. The Report of Mon- 
sieur Dubois forsees great danger in 
this, and says, that if the tendency 
to overteaching be not checked, the 
pupe will get a disgust towards a 
‘village life, for which they are pre- 
parhog, and the normal schools will 
themselves become centres of an- 
:archy und rebellion. A shrewd guess 
‘this. Some of the studics pursued 
in these establishments, which are 
‘get forth with great parade as the 
useful studies, appear te us to be 
little better than amusing trifling, 
‘viz., agriculture, gardening, and me- 
chanics. Weare humbly of opinion 
that these things are better learnt in 
‘their actual bona fide prais under 
the spur of gain and competition, 
than they ever-can be by making 
toys of them at:a-school. And as to 
that kind of knowledge, called useful 
—which is always special, bearing 
upon some single separate object, 
usually of ving a ten- 
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dency to open the mind, and so con- 
tributo to the principal purpose of 
education, we deny that it has this 
effect. On the contrary, such sort 
of acquirement, if it renders the in- 
tellect acute, contracts it at the same 
time. The eye of the mind, by the 
narrowed attention. required, gets 
the habit of fixing on points. It loses 
Its comprehensive range and dilated 
reason. We will admit, however, that 
botany and agriculture contain man 
correctives against this evit conse- 
quence. But the subject is too wide 
to be entered on here. We chooso 
rather to add a few observations, 
touching the hopes and prospeats 
which the diffusion of education 
among the people has given rise to. 
We confess we are not of those 
who expect any preponderance of 
good from the change which must 
brought about by the new social 
lever, viz.—a popular, superficial, 
miscellaneous science. Our fears 
rather outweigh our hopes. There 
is nothing in experience to show 
that knowledge of this or even a 
superior kind is usually attended 
wilh a moral amelivration of cha- 
racter. If men of letters have not 
sunk below, they certainly, as a 
class, have not riven above the com- 
mon standard of morality. ‘I'he 
lower orders of society are, we ad- 
mit, more frequent transgressors 
against the laws than the higher; 
but this is owing to their distresge 
positions, not to ignorance ; for the 
same vices which break cut into 
crimes among them are still more 
rife under difiereat modifications in 
the upper circles, where all the ad- 
vanta:es of school knowledge 
abound. Difference of social posi- 
tion occasions all the difference of 
resuit inthe two cases. Knowledge, 
i. e'a mere development of the 
intellectual powers, is not, as it has 
been represented, the direct antago- 
nist of vice. Those who have it, 
and those who have it not, are 


pretty nearly in the same state, 


morally considered. It has always 
been a neutral between vice and 
virtue, as ready to lend its aid to 
the one as to the other. But there 
are two kinds of knowledge: the 
one addresses itself to the ingenuity 
(and of this we have hitherto been 
speaking) and the other to the 
affections of men. The latter is 
so simple, and depends so much 
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less u 
the disposition of the will, that its 


too universal; and to make instruc- 
tion directly and pointedly instru- 
mental to its propagation is bene- 
volenee ind But no one can 
be blind to the fact that this mark 
is overshot by the great majority of 
soi-disent educational ilanthro- 
pists. If they care at all about the 

moral effects of their schemes, . 

y ausumo that these effects are 
iavolved in the attainment of tho 
other kind of knowledge, which is 
oy to all experience. If, in- 
deed, the object in view were to 
call out tho energies of men, which 
it is confessed are not lacking, and 
which have fearfully outstripped all 
woral restraints, the plan. pursued 
might have a seeming fitness. Yet 
even then it would be grounded on 
a palpable mistake. Real original 
meutal energy resides only with gc- 
nius. lts effects, it is true, go 
through. the earth, and set io proli. 
fic motion hearts, hands,. and un- 
derstandings. But it remains it- 
self in its high places; it will not 
be made a “ PUBLIC COMMONER ” of. 
There is nothing easier, however, 
than to leaven the: whole mass of 
society with a bastard, dwarfish, in- 
solent, and presumptuous intellec- 
tual restlessness. Falale donum ! 
It is putting the envenomed shirt 
upon: Hercules. And to this con- 
summation (though figuratively ex- 
pressed, it will be understood) we 
thoroughly believe many modern. 
educational enterprizes point with 
unerring precision of aim. Educa- 
tion is considered by a certain set of. 
buey and powerful men rather as a 
political thana as.a moral subject, or 
its moralities are supposed to blend 
efficaciously with its political spirit, 
instend of being, as they are and 
must be, totally overmastered and. 
quelled by so proud and passionfull 
an associate. 

We now come toa Secondary In- 
struction, the most important of all, 
since it contains the pom of all the 
intellectual vigor of the country. 

France this instruction is given 
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in five kinds of establishments, viz. 
royal coll communal 
rivate institutions, and 
rding-schools. In the royal col- 
leyes the directors, professors, and 
other officers are paid by the state. 
There are about forty of these 
colleges in France. The commu- 
nal coll are maiptained and 
paid by the communal funds, and 
are under the direction of the Uni- 
versity. There arc three hundred 
and seventeen of these in the king- 
dom, but there are not more than 
one hundred and twenty of them 
en plein exerctse,—that is, embracing 
the whole circle of academic stu- 
dies. A student in one oF these es- 
tablishments,.therefore, cannot take 
out any degree withou! finishing his 
education in a royal coll Of 
private coll there are only two 
in France; these of Ste. Barbe and 
Stanislaus. The directory and pro» 
fessors of these must be licencie-és- 
lettres, or ltcencie.és-sciences. They 
are subject to state superintendence 
and inspection. Institutions are 
private schools, founded with the 
sanction of the University. The 
principal of an institution must be 
a bachelier-és-letires and bachelier-és- 
sciences, and the inferior masters 
must be appo‘nted or approved of 
by a rector of an acndemy. When 
an institution is established in a 
— where there is. a royal col- 
ege, all its pupils who are not 
mere children must attend the col- 
lege classes. Boys, consequently, 
who are above ten years of age are 
merely lodged and boarded at the 
institutions, but receive all their in- 
struction from the col'ege profes- 
sors. There are, however, a few 
institutions de plein exercice, and 
these — exempted — the — 
sity of being appen to colleges. 
Laily. ers are pensions or board-. 
— The masters of estab- 
lishments of this- description must 
be bachelors of letters. The pen- 
sions are not allowed to teach any 
thing but grammar. and the ele- 
ments of arithmetic and : 
The number of institutions and 
boarding-schools in France is about 
one thousand three hundred, and 
the number of pupils who receive 
instruction from all the establish- 
ments we have mentioned is fifty. 
thousand. Secondary ecclesiastical 
schools remain yet to be adverted 
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the re-establishment of The secular university establish- 


‘to. Upon 
the Catholic worship in France, a 


seminary for theological studies 
‘was founded in each diocese of the 
kckingdom. The ordinary studies, 
however, of those destined to the 
. priesthood were to be prosecuted 
n the ordinury schools; but’ the 
bishops opposed this wise design, 
and succeeded in ng semina- 
ries of their own. eve are called 
are exempt 
tendence of 
belong rather 
e state. 
. Dubois, in his report, declares 

' them to be in a condition miserab 
inefficient, though ing consi- 
derable wealth. They amount in 
-number to eighty, and contain maty 
-Of them as many as four hundred 
pun They are not allowed, 
owever, to educate more than 
twenty thousand youths destined for 

the church. 

Before roceeding any further, we 
‘must make two brief observations. 
Ist, Our readers must not consider 
: that all thoee who obtain university 
degrees are therefore men of un- 
. doubted capacity. The most of 
then, it is invariably acknowledged, 
ought never to have received such 
honors; and the facility of pro- 
curing all literary grades except. the 
pines is generally complained of. 
They are given usually through a 
bureaucratic influence. If they 
were not, however, in nume- 
rous instances conferred without 
desert, instruction according to 
the law must stop. 2d, The dè- 
termination of the Catholic priest- 
hood to keep themselves separate 
and apart from the laity, even from 
the earliest years, is worthy of re- 
mark. What a peculiar sheltering 
_gloom, what a careful avoidance of 
all contact and collision with broad 
and general reason; what subtle in- 
fluences and unnatural discipline of 
the mind it must require to fit a man 
for the Roman priestly vocation, if 
- thus, from yag childhood, the train- 
ing and breaking in must be begun, 
and all the common intercourses 
and sympathies of school life be 
shunned as adverse and malignant! 
The Protestant clergy of France re- 
ceiveall their education till manhood, 
or the very verge of manhood, in the 
ordinary schools. 


from the actual ae 
the university, an 


‘straction entirely 


ments we have above mentioned afe 
partly supported by bourses. These 
were formerly too numerous; bit 
though’ Se outcry has been wide 
against ' “by the Jeseph- Hurie 
race of France, we do not considër 


‘them so at present. There are onty 


actually in all the col 
pils who ‘benefit b 
and of these only 
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these dvurses, 
T receive an iti- 
gratuitéis: Tie: 
others are half ot quarter bursars. 
Some are entitled to bourses, ‘or'a 
share of them, by the services of 
their parents, and some obtain them 
by an extraordinary proficiency in | 


moir Sae i — 

All the seven ro colleges 

Paris’ contend with’ each other ‘at. 
and honors dis- 


nually for 

tributed by the university. ‘The 
choicest scholars of each, desirous of 
entering into the contest, are picked 
out; a subject to be treated is sè- 
lected ; the candidates are locked 
up, and given a certain namber of 


hours to prepare their ; abd 
the council of the University pro- 
nounces judgment u their sev®- 


ral merits. The colleges are this 
kept in a state of wholesome rivalry 
with each other, but we fancy good 
care is taken that their triumphs 
shall be pretty equal. We will ven- 
ture to suggest, that if the young es- 
sayists were allowed a month instead 
of a few hours to work upun their 
themes, the competition would be 
much more valuable. Frenchmen 
are already, by the natural character 
of their minds, but too quick, teo 
full of ideas. To encourage this in- 
tellectual promptitude is almost to 
encourage a vice. They sttouid' be 
taught to take time and laborious 
— into all their mental pur- 
suits. : 
Secondary’ Instruction in Pratite 
is acknowledged to'be’ very deféc- 
tive; and: there is a law now in pre- 
paration on the subject, which is- to 
remodel the whole por at present 
in practice. The defect of the: me- 
thods actually followed is shown 
— by the superficiality result- 
ing from the multitude of studics 
ursued. Yet, instead of diminish- 
ing the number of these studies, 
it is p only to distribute 
them, that they may form a connect- 
ed whole, mutually upholding and 





aiding each other. We profess not 
distinctly to understand what this 
means. We know, however, that in 
French colleges much too much is 
taught. It must be recollected that 
these colleges answer to our board- 
— at home; that is, they 
te youths from eight to fifteen 
hakt of — and yet. er haters 
ree n, . Baer o 9 
guages, Sid that Leaney, 
‚we natu istory, 
philosophy, rhetoric, logic, and che- 
mistry are among the objects of in- 
struction. Now we believe that this 
wide circuit of studies, however. well 
combined, must, at so any a period 
of life, weaken, instead of strength- 


ening,the mind. Mental cultivation 


onl rly begins after children 
cali tend. Silo, and calculate. The 
great aim, then, should be, not to 
give mere activity to the intellect— 
is. almost spontaneous—but to 
make it labor and wrestle with 
i So its native. internal 
at is produced and drawn out. 
The information acquired in the pro- 
cess should be regarded as a — 
rather than as an end. It can at best 
be but meagre. But, in order to the 
effect desired, there must be earnest 
application, what we call in our 
schools at home fagging. With, 
however, the pe to tea 
many things, this is impracticable ; 
and, accordingly, we find that in 
French colleges it is laid down as a 
principle, that all should be rendered 
as easy, amusing, and attractive to 
the pupils as possible. The ameunt 
of information imparted in these col- 
leges is considered the all-important 
matter; and difficulty and labor 
must be, ns they are, shoved aside, 
to enable the acholar to travel over 
the wide extent of occupations 
spread before him. The consequence 
of this. is, that the memory is exer- 
cised instead of ne i — 
great quantity ideas, facts, an 
truths are obtained at the expense 
of a very slight mental exertion. 
Quickness of apprebension and ac- 
tivity and curiosity are nevertheless 
undoubtedly excited ; but these qual- 
ities. we think injurious. rather than 
beneficial, for they love more natu- 
rally surfaces than depths, unless 
there be previously begotten a foun- 
dation-habit of concentrated applica- 
tion. Ta neglect this primal requi- 
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site of education, in an impatieat 
haste to impart a large stock of ready- 


‘made knowledge, is to sacrifice 


mind ìtself.to its š 
According to our views, then, the 
circle of school studies should be cosa- 
tracted, that they may be rendered 
more serious and laborious; and the 
* and — Minaya — for 
working and openin intelli 
is, without auenia we think, that of 
ie Latin — — lan Ma- 
ematics is, for this general purpose, 
too dry and narrowir.g. History of all 
kinds is too diffuse, and addresses it- 


‘self, at a very youthful age, too excia-- 


sively to the memory. Philosophy, 
rhetoric, science, and logic are too 
vague and inflating,.or too heartless 

abstruse. But the ancient clasnics 
unite all advantages. The study of 
— is, at 8 eme ome me and 
close, poetical. and logical, general 
and special. Their grammar and con- 
struction offer a fine resistance to be 
overcome ; there are minute details 
to be labored through; there are stops 
and hinderances at every step,enforo- 
ing the discipline of patience and per- 
severance ; and yet the close atten- 
tion — rae — as in — 
every other study, and ina ial in- 
formation ble from Tn other 
subjects, but unlocks simultaneously 


ch every chamber of the intellect. Rea- 


son, sentiment, and taste are all form- 
ed and grow up together. The general 
opening of the mind is precisely what 

ucation, during the early. nonage of 


youth, ought to be confined to. We 
think it also a t advantage that 
the Greek and Latin are of no use, 


according to the modern acceptation 
of the word, in the ordinary com- 
merce of life. Education should, in 
our opinion, have as little direct re- 
ference to the gross utilities of the 
world as ible. On thecontrary, 
it should form a distinct mental oba- 


A racter, from which the professional 


character of after years may derive 
liberality and warmth to. correct its 
natural selfishness.and exclusiveness. 
Nothing proves the value of the an- 
cient ical languages so much as 
the —— of finding. a substi- 
tute for them for those who aspire 
not to elegant literature. 

Mons. St. Marc Girardin, in his 
report on secondary instruction io 
Germany, makes — ro- 
mərks on this point. commer-. 
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~@ial classes, he says, who reject the 
Xnowledge of Greek and Latin, can 
@nly be taught specialities or gene- 
YFalities, the former of which narrows 
as the latter weakens and bewiders 
the understanding. Breadth and so- 
Lidity of mind combined can hardly 
be cultivated but by a studious ap- 
lication to the heathen classics. 
he aversion lately expressed to- 
‘wards these studies is iu its origin 
democratic. They are represented 
as oboslete and useless, because 
they cannot be conveniently fol- 
Towed by the lower classes. They 
should nevertheless be, in our opi- 
nion, esteemed the tand essen- 
tial instruments of education. They 
form such a medium for the general 
exercise and development of 'the 
intelligence as is nowhere else to be 
found. The acquirement of modern 
tongues has not, for many obvious 
reasons, their virtue. e have 
dwelt too much at length, perhaps, 
on the paramount value of these lan- 
guages, because it is the habit at 
— to decry them; and by ma- 
ing them subordinate instead of 
principal studies, it is the object of 
many among us, after the example 
of France, to render instruction en- 
— A podine and so showy and 
shallow, or to convert schools into 
mere apprentice-shops for the busi- 
ness of the world, into which they 
ought, as their prime aim, to 


correcting ‘influences, pure from all 


gross, ical, or mundane inter- 
ests. Of course we would not be 
understood to mean that nothing but 
the classics should be taught. In 
every liberal scheme of education, 
however, we are convinced, they 
should greatly predominate. The 
sources of almost all generous men- 
tal pursuits are opened by an ac- 
quainotance with the learned lan- 
guages; and thus opened, they are 
ollowed tastefully and liberally, be- 
-cause they are fetched from afar, 
and are connected with associations 
which have no selfishness in them. 
Greek and Latin produce the same 
effect upon the student as do the 
ancient momuments of Greece and 
Rome upon the spectator. From the 
very distance of time to which th 
carry us back, they mellow, moral- 
ize, and enlarge the heart and the 
— instend of mero 
acuteness and ingenuity, they give 
sensibility and grandeur to the soul, 
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and erfthusiasm te 
the whole intellectual character. 

We have now to mention an insti- 
tution which has our entire approba- 
tion—viz. the great Normal 
of Paris. The object of this estab- 
lishment is to form professors of 
superior and secondary instruction 
for all the faculties and coll of 
France. It ‘was first called inte 
existence at the time of the Conven- 
tion, by the voluntary association of 
1200 men of learning, who were 
anxious to supply the want of in- 
struction. which prevailed through- 
out the ‘kingdom. Napoleon after- 
wards adopted the plan thus struck 
out, but couverted the society of 
men into’a school for the education 
of youths, who, after having passed 
through the ordinary college studies, 
might aspire to the vocation of pro- 
fessors. During the Restoration the 
establishment was suppressed, in 
compliance with the wishes of the 
Catholic clergy, but has been again 
revived since the second Revolution. 
To it is attached what is called a 
concours d’aggregation—that is, per- 
sons from all parts of the kingdom, 
and even from foreign countries, are 
at liberty to contend with the pupils 
of the normal school for lite 
honors and professorships; andt 
public competition has the very best 
effects. The chief of the institu- 
tion is a titular counsellor of the 
University ; and the teachers, or ra- 
ther directors of study, are sixteen 
mAttres de conference, who arealwa 
men of much literary or scientific’ 
merit, several of them being authors 
of Brest celebrity. The habit of 
conferring daily with such men, 
with a ial purpose in view, must 
be incalculably advantageous; and 
the emulation which is kept con- 
stantly up by antagonists who may 
rise up from all quarters, necessarily 
incites ‘to t diligence and ardor. 
Mons. Dubois, in his report, deep! 
regrets that the inculcation of reli- 
gious truth is in this establishment 
utterly overlooked; but it is vain 
and foolish, we think, to look for 
religion in schools, whether elemen- 
tary, secondary, or superior, when 
it is degraded in the Church, and 
fallen into the lowest contempt in 
o Popon estimation. 

e have now gone over almost 

all those grades of instruction in 
which youth are interested, which 
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information required satisfactorily 
to enter upon it so special, that we 
posible. We shall first speak of 
. We sha spea 

theology, as that is the most widely 
important j the most 
There are, in France, eight faculties 
of theology, six Catholic a two 
Protestant. The Catholic faculties 
are ny Heenan by the report of 
Mons. Dubois, to be completely de- 
serted. No where, except in Paris, 
are even lectures given ; and these, 
it says, are not attended by the 
priesthood, or those designed for 
the priesthood, but by other young 
students, whom philosophic inquiry 
has made anxious about religion. 
This last fact is very gratifying, and 
makes one hope for great effects 
from the Protestant faculty when 
one shall be established at Paris, 
which is shortly to happen. As to 
the pupils of the ecclesiastical semi- 
naries, who cost the’ state a million 
yearly, they universally, adds Mon- 
sieur Dubois, manifest their aver- 
sion to public lectures and oppose 
them with ajl their might. This can 
only spring from that desire of sub- 
terranean security from examina- 
tion which marks Popery invariably. 
The studies in the Catholic coll 

the report informs us, are so clan- 
destine, and so “ hidden from all eyes, 
that the minister of the public worship 
himself would find himself greatly 
embarrassed to give any clear and 
precise answer to any question that 
might be put to him on the subject.” 
It is hoped that the creation of a Pro- 
testant faculty in the metropolis will 
drag the Catholic clergy from their 
hiding-places, and force them to 
maintain their doctrines in the face 
of day. The emulation which will 
thus be excited between the two 
churches cannot fail to be beneficial. 
The faculties of the Reformed church 
at Strasburg and Montauban fulfil 
effectively their purposes, and are at- 
tended by numerous students; and 
we believe there is sufficient talent 
oe the French Protestant clergy 
to afford lecturers who could attract 
and fix the attention of the Parisian 


ed, however, in case of need, to invite 
rofessors from foreign countries to 
ectuse in Paris. 

We are afraid that nothing favos- 
able can be said of the mental culti- 
vation of the Romaa priesthood. The 
first revolution reduced them toa 
state of degradation from which they 
have never arisen. They were form. 
erly a learned body, use 


t. monopolized learning ; but they re- 


fuse now to be so, because learning is 
not ecclesiastical, but lay. Their in- 
dependent wealth and dignity helped. 
them, too, in pass times, gave a 
certain elevation to their characters. 
But the priests of France are at 
present in birth, and almost in rank,. 
peasants. Their education raises 
them not above the lowest class. It 
is puzzling to conjecture what they 
do learn in their seminaries, since 
they. show no mental acquirement 
of any kiad. A mysterious demean- 
or and juggling arts they certaial 
obtain, and, besides, a bad practi 
knowledge of the buman heart, 
poe to them ready made by their 
ks of casuistry, which are their 
vade-mecums — and these have no- 
doubt their influence even on those 
who — them ; but of scholastic 
knowledge, or elegant literature of 
any sort, they have none — or what 
amounts to the same thing, none 
which in open daylight can be in- 
strumental to their — Hid- 
denly the lore of a few, who are not 
without reputation for learning and. 
astuteness, may operate, but nothing 
appears; the lists are invariably 
shunned, and every question, how- 
ever nearly the church may be 
interested, avoided. Thisis owing, 
no doubt, partly to the policy of 
secrecy, but still more to incapacity. 
It seeins as if intellectaal distinction 
among the Catholic priesthood were 
deliberately abju A candidate 
of that order may in France be a 
curate, a professor in an ecclesiasti- 
cal school, or even a bishop, without 
being graduated. And yet one of 
these poor creatures of the inferior 
class is attached to each royal and 
communal coll throughout the 
kingdom, where they have generally 
a chapel, and where they celebrate 
mass and hear confessions. It has 
been proposed that they should give 
also lectures, but this is impracti- 
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eable. We have been informed by 
ene of the most distinguished chiets 
of the University, that it would be 
impossible to find college chaplains 
capable of taking rank in intellect 
with the ordinary professors, and 
that consequently such discourses 
as they are able to deliver would 
sink religion still deeper into dis- 
grace, iastead of raising it into re- 
spect. So low has Christianity fallen 
in France? We do, however, onl 
justice to every respectable indivi- 
dual—to every constituted authority 
of that country, when we say that 
there is a prevalent eurnest desire 
to re-establish the Christian worship 
an strength and in honor. And 
what makes this the more remark- 
able is that the desire so strongly 
felt and expressed is entertained, for 
the most pait, by those who have 
no faith in the truth of revelation 
themselves. The want of religion 
resurges out of infidelity itself. 

To understand this we must re- 
collect that religion has two aspects, 
in the one of which it affects indivi- 
duals, in the other nations ; and those 
who ure utterly regardless of it as a 
personal concern, may be very zeal- 
ous of it asa national one. In the 
latter sense it depends completely 
an public opinion. The very great 
majority of men will ever be the 
irreligious. Opinion will neverthe- 
less have a mighty operation on their 
minds ; and as opinion adopts or re- 
jects Christianity, and in proportion 
to its emphasis, so will national cha- 
racter be formed ha pity or malig- 
nantly. In this light bristianity 
depends less upon individual con- 
victions than upon its general ac- 
ceptance. To relegate theology 
therefore to : sphere apart, or to 
consider it exclusively as a matter 
between each separate person and 
his God, is virtually to put the great 
mass of mankiod out of its pale alto- 
gether. Truly religion is a subject 
of high reasonings, and as truly it is 
one of profound personal experience, 
but under both of these points of 
view it can operate only on the few ; 
the many can receive its influence 
solely threugb public opinion. But 
opinion in France has become anti- 
religious; and the endeavor is now’ 
to turn it back into its ancient high- 
wuys. From this fact we may derive 
an invaluable lesson. Contempt, 
much more than proclaimed infidel- 
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ity, has destroyed all reverence for 
religious truth among the French; 
and we must not think that Protest- 
antism, however bulwarked round 
by reason and by scripture, is out of 
the reach of this same contempt. 
There are and ever will be great 
multitudes of men in every nation 
who care naught for Christianity in 
any of its forms. These only wait 
for the signal to show themselves 
openly. A gencral respect for reve- 
lation may, whilst it — keep 
them within bounds; but a mark of 
disrespect publicly affixed upon it 
by individuuls or bodies of men of 
high lead and authority lets the anti- 
religionists looge at once, and the 
work of infidelizing a country is 
then more than half done. We 
allude in this remark chiefly to the 
original exclusion of the Christian 
religion from the Gower Street Uni- 
versity, and to its subsequent admis- 
sion into that cstablishment by a 
kind of contemptuous sufferance. ` 
We have arrived now at the sci- 
ence of medicine. There are th 
medical faculties in France, one a 
Paris, another at Montpellier, and a 
third at Strasbourg. The Paris facul- 
ty alone in the report before us is 
represented to be in a state of effi- 
ciency. To become entitled to fol- 
low its lectyres it is necexsary to be 
a bachelier ès lettres. The studies 
to be —— require four years, 
but independent of the instruction 
given at the general courses, there 
are private courses given in the me- 
dical school for the benefit of the 
best pupils. These pupils are call- 
ed eléves de Pécole pratique. Admis- 
sion to this school is open to com- 
petition, and the three first prizes 
entitle a competitor to be admitted 
gratuitously. Forcigners are allow- 
ed to compete with the natives. The 
pupils of this school have consider- 
able advantages: they pay less for 
subjects: they perform chemical — 
manipulations under the superin- 
tendence of the professors; they 
receive tickets of admission to the 
private courses of the aggregés, te 
the courses of the professors of ana- 
tomy, and to those of the clinical 
professors’ assistants; they have 
also admission to the library of the 
the school, and to the anatomical 
muscuins, which are not open to 
others. All medical pupils, foreign- 
ers as well as others, are allowed to 
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witness the practice of the hospitals, 
to which they are admitted, first as 
out-door pupils, and then as in-door 
pupils ; these situations are also 
open to competition. Besides the 
three faculties, there are ei; hteen 
secondary medical! schools esinblish- 
ed in the provinces. Of these the re- 
port says nothing, because it declares 
nothing of them is known. It de- 
mands their suppression, as also the 
suppression of certain practitioners 
of medicine, culled heulth officers 
(officiers de sanié). These function- 
aries are licensed by the government 
to practise in every town and village 
of the country, without ever having 
gone through any regular studies 
relating to their calling, or to any 
thing clse. They have become so 
nunierous that graduated physicians 
are much injured by them. Doubt- 
less the heulth officers owed origi- 
nally their existence to the wars and 
revolutions in Frunce which broke 
up every perccful vocation, und left 
numerous localities altogether with- 
out medical aid. Their prevalence 
has so much lowcred the standard 
of science and capacity among me- 
dical men, that it is proposed in 
future that none shall be suffered to 

raciise who have not received the 

egree of bachelier és sciences. This, 
it is hoped, will raise the character 
of practitioners. The grade of 
bachelier és lettres, which they must 
at present have, is tantamount only 
to a certificute that the common 
school studies have been gone 
through, and is attainable without 
any merit. A tincture of literature 
` would certainly very much elevate 
the profession, and render it gentle- 
manly and liberal us far as the doc- 
trine of cquality which pervades all 
minds and ull vocations in France 
leaves it cupuble of being rendered 
so. At present it may be truly said 
there are no liberal professions in 
that country. The church, the law, 
and the medical art have all cqually 
a plebcian aspect and character. 
Newsp:per men form the aristocracy 
of the nation. 

There are nine faculties of law in 
France, but several of these facul- 
ties, as is the case also with those of 
medicine and theology, are perfectly 
fsoluted; that is, where the law ts 
studied nothing else can be studied, 
there being no establishments or li- 
braries where history, or philosophy, 
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or gencral literature can be pursued. 
This sfaturatly renders the study of 
a particular science too special and 
narrowing to the mind. The pro- 
vinces, indeed, are left qui:e bare of 
the means of superior instruction by 
the monopoly of Paris. Itis p 
sed, therefore, to assemble a!) the 
faculties in certain provincial towns 
a: d thus to render the influx of all 
students, from all parts of the king- 
dom to the metropolis, unnecessary. 
When this proposition is put irto 
execution we shall hail it as a bene- 
fit to the nation of incalculable value. 
According to the regulations of the 
University the degree of licentiate 
is required in order to enable a per- 
son to become an advocute, and to 
fill the various offices of the courts 
and tribunals. To attain this degree 
three years study is necessary. 
degree of doctor requires a ycar's 
study more. Four examinations are 
requisite before the grade of licen- 
tiate can be conferred, but these 
examinations afford no bona fide 
roofof capacity. Monsieur Dubois 
in his report says, that candidates 
ma aaa al themselves for them, 
with the aid of certain manuals, in . 
the course of a few weeks, without 
having applied themselves to the 
difficult studies they are supposed 
to have mastered. Four thouxand 
candidates are, of an average, exa- 
mined every year in Paris; thcy ar> 
examined four at a time; the ques- 
tions put to them are addressed to 
all indifferently, and so they help 
each other out when they are at 
fault. Each cendidate replies at most 
to two questions. These examina- 
tions, however, if honestly conduct- 
ed would be satisfactory ; they em- 
brace the civil code, the Institutes of 
Justinian, aud the procedure of the 
courts. Most students add to their 
regular course of studies some expe- 
rience in the office of an attorney. 
After this they attend the courts, 
which is called faire sun stage ; a per- 
sop cannot have his name entered on 
the list of advocates until after three 
years’ attendance of this kind. The 
Stugiaries form societies of their 
own body, under the titie of confe- 
rences, in which they exercise them- 
selves in pleading imaginary cases, 
and in discussing questions of law. 
To become a magistrate it is neces- 
sary to huve attended the courts for 
two years. 
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We cannot quit this part of our 
subject without dwelling upon the 
great evil that results from tie vast 
concourse of young men who are 
drawn together as students to Paris. 
There is a particular quarter of tho 
city in wkich they all reside. They 
meet each other daily at lectures. 
They arc, most of them, far from 
their homes, their parents, and all 
domestic influences. Almost without 
exception they are miserably poor. 

heir connections are mostly per- 


sons engrossed by plebeian occupa- fide assistance an 


tions, and they are thrown without 
protection into a vortex where all 
pleasures, and all the vices connected 
with pleasure, solicit their passions. 
Nothing can be imagined more per- 
nicious than the association of youths 
in the first heyday and fever of the 
blood. Hidden among the multi- 
tudes of a great city, they are free 
eveu from the check of public opi- 
nion. It would not be so bad, how- 
ever, if the students, either by their 
birth, or the profession they propos- 
ed to enter into, belonged to any 
distinct rank in life, the character of 
which they ‘ha. to keep up; but the 
confusion of ranks is so complete 
in France, that even this restraint is 
wanting. The spirit and preten- 
sions of a ge are powerful 

reservatives against moral degra- 

ation, but we have never found 
that the — to smatterings of 
philosophy or’science, or even the 
title of L3 Jzune France, which so 
emphatica ly belong to the youths 
we are writing of, has the same 
effect. Then, too, the lectures 
which they attend are anything but 
counteractive of dissipation of mind 
O the contrary they are too excit- 
iag to consist with sober thought‘ul 
instructiou, and tend to render the 
concerned attention, which serious 
study requires, repulsive and dis- 
gusting. One may be attrıcted to- 
wards a lecturing hall in Paris pre- 
cisely trom the same motive as one 
is attracted towards a theatre. The 
professors beco ne mere orators, and 
depend much more on their audi- 
ences for fame than their audiences 
do on them for information. Their 
principal effort is to be brilliant and 
captivating, and to secure their tri- 
umph many of them imbue their 

iscourses with a strong infusion of 
liberal politics and anti-christianity. 
We have ever been of opinion that 
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such lectureships should be entirely 
suppressed, and that in licu of them 
conferences (albeit we do not re- 
collect to have met with this idea 
elsewhere) should be established, 
which should not be open to the 
public. Professors and students 
would then be more likely to meet 
with a serious purpose. On the 
one side vanity and a temptation to 
display would be checked, and on 
the other amusem:nt and recreation 
would not be sought, but real bone 
direction. 

Ere we conclude this paper we 
must recur again to the principal 
subject of it ; the education of youth. 
It seems to us that the great object 
of France, coveted elsewhere as 


most desirable, is to cultivate medi- - 


ocrity up to its highest pitch of at- 
tainment. The design is, not so 
much to remove that ignorance 
which is hurtrul to morals, and ‘to 
encourage higher mentil acquire- 


ments by leaving them free and ' 


open to all who, according to their 
providential circumstances and situ- 
ations, may aspire towards them, as 
systematically and almost compul- 
sively to work up the baser intel- 
lectual material of society into such 
a state of activity that it may com- 
pae with, and, by the aid ofnum- 

rs, overmaster all real superiority, 
whether of rank or of mind. And 
this, we have no doubt, may be 
done. The most ordinary capacity 
may, under skiltul management, ac- 
quire vast quantities of iaformation, 
and may beso well exercised at its 
weapons, so versed in all the arts 
and iricks of disputation, so abun- 
dantly furnished with facts, and 
rendered so quick and subtle by 
practice, as to cxert a most formid- 
able power. Yet the intelligence 
which nature means for little things 
will continuc, however well stocked 
with matter, little and circumacrib- 
ed in all its views, and in propor- 
tion to the narrowness of its horizon 
will there be an intensity of activity 
and presumption. Individuals pos. 
sessing this character of mind have 
ever been the most mischievous and 
noxious pests of society; and the 
prospect of their multiplic tion to 
such anextent that they may carry 
all before them, is not we confess to 
us, whutever it mıy be to soma, a 
very exhilarating one.. Besides, we 
are thoroughly convinced that in 
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proportion as mediocrity is forced 
up into cleverness, genius will be 
pulled down to that level. Genius 
is killed in a scuffile—its ambition 
and high aspirmgs must be dwarfed 
by the necessity of competing un- 
ceasingly with the mu inous 
mass of ordinary minds. It may 
still show its superiority, but gd in 
the crowd, never above it, for from 
the contentious throng it can never 
get free. It was this reflection, no 
oubt, that made Leichtenberg, an 
old German philosopber, declare, 
that if it were wished a great men 
should never appear in in the 
world, Pedagogueism should be 
made so universal and so all-com- 
‘prehending that every mental study 
and pursuit should be included and 
confined within the schools. It is 
astonishing indeed how withering 
pretence is to genius. It divests 
the — that genius would pur- 
sue of all enthusiasm: it renders 
them contemptible, and, like ridi- 
cule, blights all virtuous ardor and 
aspiration. Certainly to multiply 
pretenders and smatterers is 
sure way to reduce real grandeur 
to very moderate dimensions, and 
thus to produce an intellectual level 
among mankind. Since the present 
system of public instruction in 

rance, in which we perceive this 
tendency hes prevailed, thant is, 
since Napoleon’s accession to power, 
there has been almost a complete 
dearth of literary distinction in that 
country.* All the literary glory of 
the French nation arose out of inde- 
pendent or chartered schools—Go- 
thic establishments as they are 
now called. Similar establishments 
have nursed and brought up all our 
great men—and what land can 
match them. Yet Monsieur Cous- 
sin, in his report on public instruc- 
tion ue aes wun ie true spi- 
rit of a pedagogue, uts Eng- 
land out of the pale of elvilization 
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because she has no state 

of education. But the is 
England and every other country 
that has produced great men has 
produced them simply by not 
attempting to manufacture them. 
Where great capacities were, there 
were the means at hand for tbeir 
spirited developement, and, what 
was equally wise and right, henebier 
intelligences were allowed to remain im 
their Vefuing humility. At present, 
however, the great aim is to give to 
mediocrity the ascend a 
forced ano OT dn, edb aTe 
Certainly to remove that —— 
which — to moral welfare 
is pure benevolence; to afford op- 
portunity, encouragement, means, 
and facilities of every kind to talent 
and genius, is also noble, and be- 
speaks a great nation ; but to flatter 
and to stimulate the medium under- 
standing and lowest capacities of 
society into an ambitious activity 
bai bee the seope and intent of natu- 
ral endowment, is, in our minds, to 
promote an unmitigated evil. This, 


the nevertheless, is the primal especial 


tendency of most modern education- 
al efforts. Their effect, or one of 
their effects, is shown strikingly by a 
fact mentioned lately in the French 
Chamber of Peers ty the Duke of 
Fitz-James. He affirmed, “that in 
the years 1828 and 1820, among a 
million of individuals who had re- 
ceived superior instruction, there 
were 480 perons brought before 
the court of assizes as criminals 

whilst among a million of inhabi- 
tants of the same rank, who had 
received only primary instruction, 
there were only seventy-two who 
had been placed in the same pre 
dicament. Thus those who had 
received superior instruction show- 
ed seven times more Propensity to 
crime than those who only re- 
ceived elementary instruction ! 





* It may be said, perhaps, that the state system in France has not had fair play ; 
that the troubles of revolutionary times have prevented the Government from giving 


it the constant attention and 


strongly its master vice. A national education, 


rintendence required. But this remark exposes 


depending on the Government fer 


its effic ency, must ever be exposed to long periods of neglect. Whenever matters of 


paramount urgency occur to engross the legislative and 


blic sympathies, tbe ia- 


struction of a people will necessarily be ovcriooked, and will be affected by all the 
crisis a supreme authori'y is go freque:it!v subject to. Even the moet peaceful do. 


mestic vocations, by bein 


made state vocations, fcel every change in the politic 2 


aimosphere. Private enterpree being sheltered from these sndden variatione an d 
tevolations, must, en that account alone, be infinitely more regular and progressive . 
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Wauenre would England now have 
been, but for the House of Peers? 
Where, if that important body had 
been either abolished, as they were 
by the political fanatics of the long 
Parliament, or me in onc assem- 
bly, as the Peers of France were by 
the Tiers Eta!, or reduced by popu- 
lar menaces to a state of impotence, 
as they were in this country at the 
passing of the Reform Bill! Can 
there be the smullest doubt, that if 
either of those three events had an 

sned the movement party would 

ave usurped an irresistible sove- 
reignty: that the Protestant church 
would have been spoliated to make 
way fv- the rv-establishncat of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the our island, 
and a clamorous Voluntary medley 
in the other ; that property of every 
sort would ere this have been either 
confiscated or on the high road to 
confisvation ; influenceand authority 
of every kind made to flow, as in our 
democratic municipalities, from the 
lower clusses, and been bestowed 
in general on the meanest and most 
corrupt of tue peuple; the rotation 
of office have perpetually brought 
back to the multitude the agreeable 
flattery of candidates for power, and 
as eternally deprived them of the 
substantial benefits of gowl govern- 
ment, by dispossessing every func- 
tionary as soon as he me quali- 
fied by experience to discharge his 
duties! These, the u-ual and inevi- 
table effects of democratic ascen- 
dency in every country, must have 
ensued h're before this time, had 
not the House of Peers existed as a 
rallying point to the friends of order, 
and frst vy their personal influences 
diffused a conviction among the 
middling ranks of the necessity of 
supporting them as an integral part 
of the constitution, and then by their 
firm countenance arrested the march 
of Revolution. 

To restrain the abuses, and check 
the encroachments of power, to save 
the mass of the poop from oppres- 
sion, to give to in 
sort the free and secure enjoyment 
of its fruits, and to exertion in «very 
departmnt the fullest means of 
———————— the great object of 
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ustry of every peop 


civil government. It is by perpe: 
tually duscanting on these popular 
and important themes, by professing 
on every occasion a desire for the 
enfranchisement and improvement 
of the people, by declaiming on every 
subject against the corruption or the 
abuses of power, that the democratic 
leaders acquire, in periods of agita- 
tion, their astonishing influence. It 
is not surprising that they do so - 
but when these professions come to 
be put to the test of practice,—when 
the general enthusiasm has installed 
them in sovereignty, and by gairiig 
the reins of power they acquire the 
means of carrying thcie professed 
designs into effcct, it is speedily 
found all their professions were 
made for selfish purposes ; that they 
are impelled forward by a needy 
clamorous crowd in their rear, and 
that unless the measures which they 
urge upon their leaders are resisted 
by an adequate force in front, a com- 
plete dissolution of governm2at, and 
universal spoiiation of property must 
enue. 

No one who has contemplated the 
systems of effervescence which have 
appeared amongst us for the last six 
years, and compared them with the 
political history of other countries 
which have bcen exposed to si nilar 
convulsions, can doubt that we have 
labored ani are still laboring, 
though with abated symptoms, under 
the true revolutionary fever. It is 
only necessary to compare the order- 
book of the House of Commons, the 
bills which passed the Lower House, 
with the acts of the Constituent 
Assembly, or the statutes of the Spa- 
nish Cortes, to see that the svmptomns 
are precisely the same. What was 
the first thing which the French 
Revolutionists, under the guidance 
of Mirabeau and Lafayette, did? 
Confiscaie the property of the 
church “to the purpose of charity 
and beneficense; placing the main- 
tenance of the clergy under the safe- 
guird of the honor of ihe French 
le.” What was the first thing 
which the Spanish Cortes did, under - 
the transports of the democratic con- 
stitution of 1812, when it was re- 
estavlised in 1822? Confiscate the 


WH. 

property of the church, for the pur- 
pose of national support and instruc- 
tion. What was the next thing which 
the Constituent Assembly did ? Abol- 
ish the whole priviegas ot the in- 
corporations, and rest the appoint- 
ment of all municipal aibe A paas 
in all the housenolders of the differ- 


ènt burghs of France. What was 
the next thing which the Spanish 
Cortes did ? inate the rights 


of corporations, and dissolve the 
incorporated trades and bodies over 
the whole of Spain. Compare these, 
the first steps of revolution in these 
other countries, with the robbery of 
the [rish church, the first effected by 
— violence, and next attempted 
y legislative enactments, and with 
the effected revolution io municipal 
affairs in the country, and the iden- 
tity of the first symptoins of the ma- 
ga is complet sly established. 
he projected’ measures of the 

‘ movement party are, if possible, still 
more clearly indicative of the rapid 
and now uidisguised march of the 
revolutionary tever. Mr. O'Con- 
nell now announces that he is re- 
solved to effect organic changes ; the 
House of Peera must be abolished, 
or converted into an elective upper 
chamber, chosen by a still lower 
class of constituents than the Com- 
mons ; the ee are to be stopped, 
according to Mr. Hume's menac:, if 
any resistance is attempted by th3 
crown to these measures ; and as the 
second instalment of church spolia- 
tlon, half the glebe and cathedral 
lands are to be mado over to the 
Popish clergy, ani tithes every 
where reduced to fifty per cent on 
their present amount. Such are the 
measures now openly propounde:! 
by the ruling party in the House of 
— no longer confined to 
the declamation of the hustings or 
the dreams of debating societies, but 
gravely proposed both to assembled 
multitudes in the open air, and in 
letters aldressed to the whole peo- 

le of Great Britain, by the indivi- 
dual who avowədly by his sole su 
port sustains the government in 
office, and who is rewarded for his 
revolutionary exertions in the ma- 
-mufacturing towns of Great Britain 
during an autumn il tour by an invi- 
tation to the Lord Lieutenuat’s table 
at its close. 

All this however notwithstanding 
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no one can doubt that the 


In both France and Spain the whole 
strugyie was at first; when the gur- 
ernment was overthrown by the 
junction of the three orders into oae 
chamber in France in 1788, and the 
revolt of the Spanish soldiers in the 
Isle of Leon in 1820, the whole con- 
test wus at an end, and the domi- 
nant revolutionary party went on 
from one act of legistative robbery 
to another, till the passions of the 
people were thoroughly excited, and 
the first country was bathed in the 
blood of 1793, and the sccond =teep- 
ed in the equally infamous atroci- 
tics of the Peninsular in the present 
time. But in this country the case 
has been very differcnt. We, too, 
were overwhelmed by a sudden 
burst of the revolutionary tempest in 
1831, which, excited b. factious mea 
for party purposes, and fullinz on as 
excited and suffering ple, pro- 
duced the violent convulsion, during 
the throes of which the Reform act 
was produzed. Phe Conservatives, 
albeit embracing a great majority 
of the worth and property of the 
state, were so puralyze-! by the vio- 
lence of the shock, so weakened by 
the divisions consequent on Catho- 
lic Emancipation, and so tinged by 
the pseudo-liverality of the day, 
that they were unable at first t op- 
any resistance to the enumy. 
very one recoilects the denthlike 
stupor with which the announce. 
ment of the Reform Bill was re. 
ceived by the friends of the consti- 
tution in the country, and the demo- 
niac shouts from the revulutiona 
crew with which the land resound- 
ed from cnd to end upon so un- 
looked fur and prodigal a gift 
of political power to the ple. 
Th: virte and bravery Eng- 
land, however, was bowed t» the 
earth, not destroyed; the strengh 
of the fabric of society in these 
islands proved itself equil to a 
shock from which its ‘Warmest 
friends could hardly have anticipit- 
ed any thing but ruia. Bristol had 
the glory of taking the lead agrinst 
the revolutionary m inia. The celo- 
brated petition of its bankers and 
merchants against the Reform Bil, 
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presented in May 1661, was the first 
symptom of the revival of the true 
English spirit. Edinburgh, we are 
roud to say, next ste forward 
the fight; and the memorable 
inoeting held within its walls in No- 
vember, 1631, struck a note which 
vibrated to every British heart 
throughout the realm. The coura- 
stand made by the small mi- 
nority of Conservatives in the House 
of Commons during the discussions 
on the Retorm Bill; the admirable 
talent they displayed, the acuteness 
they discovered, the manly senti- 
ments they expressed, roused the 
better part of the nation from the 
torpor in which it had been sunk ; 
and if they could not enable them 
to win the contest, at least raised the 
spirits of the friends of freedom for 
the fight. Next came the House of 
Peers ; and the splendid eloquence 
of its debates, the glowing langunge 
of its vrators, the generous devotion 
of its ch iefs, while it confounded the 
revolutionists by the display of a 
talent and spirit which they little 
anticipated, prepared the nation to 
expect from them tlie heroic con- 
duct and mingled firmness and mo- 
deration which their subsequent 
career has so amply evinced. The 
press, too, righting from the bias of 
five-und-tweuty years, Sorter A re- 
sumed, at least in all the higher 
depariments both of thought and 
periodi-al literature, its proper sta- 
tion us the protector of liberty, 
perty, and order. And without 
ndulging in undue vanity, we may 
safely say that our own efforts, 
steadily and unceasingly directed, 
through all the changes and delu- 
sions of public opinion, to the main- 
tenance of the same Conservative 
rinciples, were not the least power- 
fal engine which appeared on the 
battlements to defend the ancient 
wails of the constitution. 

‘ruc, these efforts were at the 
time unsucevssful. True, bya com- 
bination of circumstances unparul- 
leled in history, the constitution 
was oventhrown. True, the consent 
of the Upper House was forced, nut 
won, tv the great organic change of 
1832. Tr..e, the Conszrvatives wera 
teduced to a small minority of 
Ninety-seven on the election, con- 
ducted amidst mobs and violence, 
generul trunsports and tricolor flags, 
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m June, 1663. “All ' that ‘ws * 
fectly trne : but it is fn peri da of 
adversity that the enduring fo 'i'nde, 
the high resoives, the patriotic reso. 
lutions are formed which, in nations 
equally as individuals, produce in 
the end their appropri te fruit of | 
subsequent glory and tttumph. A 
nation is never destroyed so long as 
the spirit of its inhabitants is un- 
broken. No organic changes, how 
reat soever, are irremediable, as 
as the resolution survives to 
combat the — of evil by all the 
means which the constitution has 
still left to its subjects. 

Since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and consequent instalation of 
a movement ministry in power, the 
spirit of the nation has been flowing 
steadily in a Conservative direction. 
This is so obvious as to require no 
illustration. The growth of the 
Conservative party in the House of 
Common; from 100 to 800 members ; 
the results of all the last contested 
elections; the steady increase and 
powerful operation of Conservative 
Associations ; the courageous and 
independent declaration of Conser 
vative opinions now, in all plaves 
and in all situations ; these arə sọ 
many symptoms of the vast change 
come over the spirit of the nation 
within the last six years, when, to 
superficial observe:s, to whom com- 
ing events cast no shadows before, 
nothing was apparent but the as 
cend :nt of democracy in the politi- 
cal heavens. On this subject we 

ladly avail ourselves of she excel- 
ent observations of Mr. Osler, the 
worthy historian of Lord Exmouth, 
in his late pamphlet on the Church 
aud Dissent. 

“ What a change in public feeling 
since five short years. Then, it was 
almost rashness to avow Conserva- 
tive principles: now, we aro eur- 
pri when we meet a man of 
education who disputes them. Then, 
and for time immemorial, young 
men were almost wema y Libe- 
ral ; now, they are zealousiy Can- 
servative. Then, the Church seemed 
ut the mercy of her enemies; now, 
they tremble to attack her. Then, 
the Church in Ireland, upon which, 
under Gud, we must chiefly rely to 
extirpate Popery, was ignorantly 
deemed an enormous sinecure ; but 
the attempt to destroy her, that 





Popcry might be established pn her 
ruins, has — her true cha- 
racter, iave.ted her with the glory 
ot a Christian martyr, and covered 
her persecutors with confusion. 
Then, Popery offered itself as a 
lamb, and we were assured that all 
its recorded atrocities were the 
crimes of former ages; but as it felt 
its strength, it — to speak as a 
dragon, proving, y perjury io Par- 
liament, and persecution and 
blood in Ireland that its character 
is unchanged, and unchangeable. 
Then there was a confusion of 

rtics, while large classes of the 
_ friends of the constitution had ob- 

jects, which the Destructives were 
willing to take in their way ; now 
the question is brought to one 
simple alternative—the Protestant 
Church or Popery ; the English Con- 
atituuon or a Republic! a question 
which allows no room for neutrality, 
compromise, or indecision. By our 
triumph we shall save the country ; 
she must perish if we fall.” 

This steady and pro _ressive reflux 
of the nation to rvative prin- 
eiples, immediately after so great an 
organic change, is so remarkable, 
and so entirely at variance wi:b that 

tended necessary and inevitable 
tendency towards evil which the 
intidet tatalists of France set up as 
the excuse fur the unparalleled atro- 
cities of thetr favorite democratic 
leaders, that it merits the most seri- 
ous consideration. The growth of 
Conservative opinions has not been 
rapid or vacillating ; they have not 
shot up, like democratic enthusiasm, 
at once to vigor and maturity, but 
slow, sicady, and undeviating ; like 
the successive additious to the 
oaks ot the forest, each succes- 
sive yeo: bag added new converts 
to the cause; ench successive 
wave of youth a fresh increment 
to the vast and growing alliance. 
Speculs ‘in, enthusiusm, throreti- 
cal vi- = have had less share ia 
roduc: y this growing alteration 
than ex; rience, disappointed hopes, 
and pr''tical evils. It is the re- 
duction uf the visions of social 
impro; went into practice; the ac- 
tual tr : of the boasted virtue of 
the u .iveratic leaders; the ex 
perimeu' made of their political 
nostrume on the shipping interest, 
the Jri:h clergy, aod the English 
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poor, wh'ch have mainly contributei 
to the effect. Hardly had the piteous 
tale of Irish suffering ceased to re- 
sound through the land ; hardly had 
the nificent charity of England 
relieved the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland from the grinding misery te 
which they had been reduced by the 
atrocious combination of the Catho- 
lic allies of Government, when a 
new and still more piercing cry arose 
from the English. work-houses. Strik- 
ing right and left at the most useful 
or defenceless classes in. the commu- 
nity, these tyrannical regenerators of 
the empire with one hand reduced 
the Irish clergy to utter destitution, 
and with the other produced the 
most grinding misery. to the ang ates 
poor. Separating the parcnt from 
the child, the husband from the wife, 
denying all relief to the poor unless 
they consented to be shut up in vast 
prisons, and undergo the nish- 
ment of crime, debarring vic- 
tims of sickness or misfortune from 
the comforts even of spiritual con- 
solation by attending their parish 
churches on Sunday, and throwi 
upon the victims of seduction and 
profligacy the exclusive luad of 
maintaining their offspring. Nor 
were their effurts less vigorously di- 
rected to fasten the chains of slavery 
on the infant innocents of the realm. 
By their influence a bill was carried, 
by a majority of two, in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, for repealing the 
laws which the humanity of Mr Sad- 
ler, Lord Ashley, and the Conserva- 
tives hud procured for the protection 
of infunt cnildren in the factories, 
and nothing but the certainty that 
the inhuman measure could never 
pass the House of Peers prevented 
the influence of Government from 
forcing it into. a law. It is these 

so ill corresponding with 
their words, which bave wrought 
the real change in the opinion of the 
great majority of the middling 
classes ; and by stripping liberalism 
of all its borrowed and fictitious 
lustre, and eee the interior 
of the whited sepulchre in all its 
native deformity, prepared the na- 
tion gradually to return to Conser- 
vative principles. 

Grent also has been the benefit 
conferred upon the cause of the Con- 
stitution by the lish Corporate 
refurm. he ts of this mea- 
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sure even, se far a’ they have hith- 
erto devcloped themselves, afford a 
striking illustration of the limited ex- 
tent to which human sagacity can 
foresee the real and final result of 
litical c We all recollect 

e exultation which the Liberal press 
wmtanifested at the result of the muni- 
cipal elections, and how rapidly, ih 
the tumult of success, they let full the 
mnask they had hitherto worn, of that 
Change having been brought about 
for the purpose of local good govern- 
— without any — Ae po- 
itical purposes. ey openty ‘pro- 
elated that their object, ion the 
be nning, had — to — 
tical power ining all the 
* ate funds ag infigence to 
their side, and that they had suc- 
ceeded in completely effecting that 
object. Doubtless they did acquire 
a great accession of influcnce; but 
dn that very triumph were involved 
‘the seeds of their ultimate discomfit- 
ure. Bring democratic principles to 
the test of rience; that fs fhe 
true and the only antidote to fhe 
evil. In the English burghs this 
‘test has already been applied; the 
reform town councils, elected by the 
two-pounders, have been nearly a 
year in possession of power, and 
thousands, who before were sincere 
friends liberal principles, have 
béen wakened to a sense of the ruin- 
ous effects of such a system, even in 
local governments. The rapacious 
and selfish — of local legisla- 
tion which they everywhere set on 
foot ; the grasping at every situation 
of emolument which was within their 
reach ; the invariable conferring of 
them on the most violent and de- 
mocratic of their party ; the exclu- 
sion of worth, talent, or respecta- 
bility from every office of trust or 
importance, if not recommended by 
the sine * non of democratic activ- 
ity and factious zeal; the prostitu- 
tion even of the bench of justice to 
such unworthy purposes, speedily 
roduced an impression more power- 

l than reasoning could have effect- 
ed. The moderate, the worthy, the 
upright of the Liberal side, are in- 
sensibly driven into an alliance with 
the Conservative party, to avoid the 
effect of such a hideous inroad of lo- 
cal oppression ; and out of the first 
great internal triumph of the demo- 
cratic party are derived the means 
of ultimately subverting their ascen- 
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dency. Attend to the working of the 
reform town-council in Leicester 4s 
a specimen of the general working of 
the system in England, as detailed in 
the late admirable report to the Con- 
vervative Association of that place. 
“Since the first establishment of 
this society there has been a mate- 
rial change in the situation and pros- 
pects of the country ; they wish not 
to conceal, that the recent changés 
in the parltamentary and munic 
elections have, by the introdu 
of a new constitueticy, xdded matė- 
ritlly to the strength and influente 
of the revolutionar , Who ‘now 
make no secret of their destructive 
projects. ‘Phe whole hifitence of 
vernment is in their hands ; every 
‘situation of trust or honor is — 
ofized by their dependents; and 
continual agitation of the passions of 
the multitude by means of the al- 
most incessant excitement of parha- 
mentary, municipal, and parochial 
elections, is not the least of the evils 
consequent on those changes; these 
considerations seem to your com- 
mittee to demand, not only increased 
‘energies from every friend of tis 
country, but a judicious and vigorous 
direction of those energies. With 
respect to the former, your com- 
mittee have not, for a moment, 
doubted that the resources of the 
country would rise with its neces. 
sities; and they have now the h 
sati-faction of announcing that 
most every Conservative of weight and 
influence in this town and neighbor- 
hood has come forward to join end 
strengthen this soctety. Your com- 
mittee now confidently anticipate 
that its resources, if — directed, 
will be sufficient to enable this an- 
cient borough to sustain her accus. 
tomed part in baffling the aims of 
faction, and in assisting to secure the 


t objects of constitutional asso- 
ciation—the en tof civil and 
religious liberty, 


is is just ‘as it should be: and 
this example, if generally followed, 
will render the corporate reform of 
the Whig Radicals the source of t 
ultimate ruin. Strong as the towh 
councils are in the possession of 
funds and faction, both of which 
they will unsparingly devote to the 
purposes oi democratic corruption, 
they are by no means equal, gent- 
rally speaking, to a combination of 
all the worth and property of the 
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kingdom. The effect of all great po- 
litical changes will be found to de- 
peod on a simple principle appli- 
eable to the subject, of such general 
— as to have pased in pri- 
vate life iato a proverb. “Set a 
on horseback, and he will 
ide him to the devil,” is the homely 
enunciation of the he i eee 
to individuals, on which all real 
Conservative reaction in political 
societies, in every age of the world, 
been. founded, and which is des- 
tined in this country, sooner or later, 
with more or less distress, vexation, 
and suffering to the community, to 
correct all the liberal delusions which 
have been. diffused for the last twenty 

Cars. 

á But in the midst of all the cheer- 
hopes arising from these favor- 
able symptoms in the times, it is of 
the highest importance to attend to 
the circumstances on which our 
hopes of a favorable result to the 
present struggle from thcse growing 
changes of public opinion can alone 
be founded. For in all ages and 
countries of the world a reaction 
against democratic principles has 
ensued in avery old state as soon as 
they had for a few years been 
brought into actual practice; and the 
sevorest and most immovable des- 
potisms which ever have oppres- 
sed mankind have been founded on 
the magnitude and vehemence of 
this reaction. But, generally speak- 
ing, it is only after having descended 
into the gulf of revolutionary suffer- 
_ ing, that this signal change bas taken 
lace; and the sword of a Cæsar, a 
well, a mart are a Napo- 
leon, or a Louis-Philippe was re- 
— to correct the fatal poison of 
emocratic principles. hat is it 
then which authorizes us to hope 
that we are to form an exception to 
the general rule, and that, for the 
first time in the annals of mankind, 
a nation generally embued with rev- 
olution:ry passions is to return to 
a rational and healthful social state, 
without running the usual course of 
discord, bloodshed, and suffering ! 
Here too it will be found that a prin- 
ciple of the simplest and most fami- 
Nar kind in private life lies at the 
root of the difference ; and that it is 
according as the seeds of evil can 
or cannot be successfully coinbated 
by the principles of virtue in our 
social condition, that we are to re- 
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solve the question, whether the 


„equilibrium of society is to be 


restored by a gradual righting of tle 
pyramid, or a sudden convulsies 
which is to overwhelm us all in its 


ruins. 

Revolutionary passions are t'o na- 
tions precisely what unruly desires 
are to individuals; the career of 
successful democracy is exactly si- 
milar to the feverish career of the 
rake or the libertine—of both, while 
rioting in the embraces of harlow, 
and revelling in the orgies of in- 
temperance, we may predict, with 
unerring certainty, that they will 
erelong be feeding swine in a fo 
reign land. But to both the means of 
combating the principles of evil with- 
in their bosom are given ; and ther 
course is not irrevocably settled te 
suffering till many opportunities of 
amendment have been thrown away. 
It is in the strength of the counter- 
acting principles, in communities as 


well as single men, that we are to look 


for a solution of the question, whe- 
ther the unruly passions are to be 
restrained by wisdom, or burnt out 
by suffering. If the feelings of re- 
ligion, the lessons of virtue, and the 
dictates of wixdom are not wholly 
extinct; if the prodigal pauses on 
the threshold of his career, and a 
struggle ensues in his mind whea 
the consequences of his extraya- 
gance begin to develope them- 
selves; if, in short, he turns from 
the wickedness of his ways, and 
doeth that which. is lawful and ri 

he may yet save his soul alive. 

if he ts callous to all these feelings, 
and deaf to all these suggestions— 
it he mistake licentiousness for li- 
berty, and. dissolution of restraint 
for the energies of freedom—if re- 
ligion is forgotten, and duty aban- 
doned, and the gratification of de- 
sire alone made the object of exist- 
ence—the evil ar assuredly will 
come, and an awful reckoning await 
him or his children. 

In considering our present posi- 
tion and prospects, it is of the highest 
importance that the real cause of 
the obvious difference between the 
strength of the resistance to the 
principles of. evil which has been 
offered in this country, and that 
which was presented i: the conti- 
nental states should be distinctly un- 
derstood, and the nation should ac- 
quire a distinct perception of the 
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causes which have hitherto saved it 
from the worst and most irreparable 
-consequences of revolutionary in- 
novation, lest, from a blind fveling of 
security, we should part with our 
only means of safety; and from being 
dic:luded by the belief that we are 
altogether beyond the reach of disas- 
ter, precipitate ourselves headlong 
down the gulf. 

The first and most important cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes and 
has throughout distinguished the pre- 
sent struggles, both from the convul., 
sions in the time of Charles E. and the 
instant ruin of the French Revolution, 
is the general influence of Christian 
principles, acd the tardy but now 
powerful enlistment of religion on the 
side of order. Experience in every 
age hus proved that such is the vi- 
rulence and poison of the revolu- 
tionary passion, that no antidote to 
the evil udequate to the contest can 
be relied on but the influence of 
religion. It is this great principle 
which is the real antagonist of un- 
ruly desires in nations as in indivi- 
duals; St. Michael, and St. Michuel 
alone, is capable ot chaining the 
demon. England was subverted in 
1648, because these an:agunist forces 
were brought for a time :o draw in 
the same direction; France was 
prosipa te into the horrors of 1793, 

ause the irreligious spirit of the 
age rendered nugatory in all but 
La Vendée the great counterpoise 
to the principle of evil. England 
was aguin brought to the brink of 
guin in 1832, because the fatal neart- 
burnings consequent on Catholic 
emancipation had paralysed the 
whole Protestant strength of the 
realm. But the wisdom of Provi- 
dence often makes circumstances 
meme) the most disastrous the 
meins of extricating both societies 
and individuals from dangers and 
ditticulties, to all buman appearance 
insurmountable. In the insolence 
consequent on Catholic triumph— 
in the open announcement of the 
objects of Popish ambition—in the 
virulence and animosity of the Ro- 
mish priesthood and thcir nominees 
in the British Parliament is to be 
found the cuuse of the general re- 
surrection of the religious spirit of 
the nation. All true friends of the 
ehurch—all genuine Protestants in 
the ranks of the Dissenters—all 
Christians in sincerity and truth, 
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have now combined with the friends 
of the monarciy in combating the 
efforts of the coalition of Piupists 
and infidels who have united for 
the destruction of the Protestant 
establishmeut. Insensibly the con- 
test hus assumed a religious cha- 
racter. Whig and Tory, Reformer 
and Aoti-reformer, are becoming 
mergea in the one grand distinction 
of Popish and Pro-estant. Matters 
are coming back to the issue be. 
tween Rome and England as in 
1642; the train is prepuring for a 
repetition of the unanimous Pro- 
testant cffort of 1688. The bridge 
of union between the higher and the — 
lower orders of England, cut away 
by the Relief Bill of 1829, has been 
restored by the violence and ambition 
of the Popish demugogues. O’Connell 
confesses that the majority of Eng- 
lund—of England so recently con- 
vulsed with Reform transports, is 
against him! 

The next circumstance which es- 
sentially distinguishes, and has 
throughout the whole struggle dis- 
tinguished the British Empire from 
the adjuvining states of France and 
Spuin duriag their revolution con- 
vulsions, is the continucd residence 
of the bolders of property in the 
country, and the courageous stand 
which they have made against the 
efforts of the democratic faction. Ìt 
is here that the strength of a free 
constitution is to be found; it is in 
this difference that the essential dis- 
tinction between revolutions when 
fulling on a despotic stute and a 
constitutional monarciay lies. ‘The 
higher ranks in the former situa- 
tion are unaccustomed to combine 
together for their mutual defence 
—they are ignorant of the strength 
of voluntary ussociations—they are 
trained to obey authority, and ig- 
norant of the mode of resisting it 
when wiclded by a faction hostile 
to themselves. But in a state long 
blessed with the se aena of tree- 
dom—among a peuple who for ge- 
nerations have been habituated to 
its exercise, the case is widely dif- 
ferent. ‘Thev do not give way atthe 
first shock—they do not abandon all 
for lost when an organic change has 
been effccted. The effect of such con- 
duct upon the ultimate issue of the 
The etturts of 
the populace, powerful and often 
irresistible in moments of effer- 
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vescence, are not to be relied on 
for a long-continued contest. Poli- 
tical, like every other passion, weara 
itself out in process of time; it is 
the durable strength of property and 
virtu } which alone can be trusted to 
for a protracted struggle. In France, 
upon the breaking out of the first re- 
volution, the nobles and landholders, 
to the number of above cighty thou- 
sand, emigrated, and ht in fo- 
reign and hostile lands the means 
of regaining at the sword's point 
their influence and ions ; the 
strength of the nation disappeared 
during the contest, and the King, 
with a rebellious army and an in- 
surgent capital, was left alone in the 
hands of his enemies. But in Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the great con- 
vulsion of 1832, and the flames of 
Bri:tol and Nottingham, not one 
landholder hasemigrated. Through 
prosperity and adversity, through 
evil report and good report, the — 

rty, education, and tulent of Eng- 
and have remained at home con- 
fronting the danger. It is by such 
conduct that a nation is saved: it is 
by the display of such civil virtues 
that it is worthy of being saved. 
It is in this constant residence of the 
better and more worthy part of the 
nation throughout the whole crisis; 
in the demonstration which their 
talents have afforded of their capa- 
city, in the triumphant refutation 
which their virtues have afforded of 
the calumnies of their enemies, that 
the vital distinction between our 
convulsions, and the disasters of 
France is to be found. Can there be 
the slightest doubt that if the eighty 
thousand emigrants, who deserted 
France in 1791, and for the most 
part placed the male members of 
their families in the ranks of its 
enemies, had remained at home, 
boldly confronted, the danger, put 
themselves at the hea! of the heroes 
of La Vendée and the citizens of 
Lyons, and served as a rallying 
point to the friends of ordi r all over 
the country, the unspeakable hor- 
Tors of th Revolution would have 
been prevented ; and instead of 
now gronning under an enslaving 
police, and burdensome military 
despotism, France, with its free 
energics developed but not destroy- 
ed during the struggle, would have 
been enjoying peace, security, and 
freedom, under the steady sway 


[Nor 
of a tempered constitutional monar- 


chy? 
fo estimating the essential ponn 
of distinction betwcen the Briti 
and the French civil convulstors, the 
difference in the character of their 
respective monarchs must . not be 
thrown out of view. Tothe vacilla- 
tion, indecision, and morbid sensibi- 
lity of the unhappy but virtuous 
Louis, Napoleon and Dumont, the 
author of the Rights of Man have 
ascribed all the horrors of the Revo- 
lution. Who could venture, heart 
and soul, into a contest, when the 
leader who was bound by honor 
and duty to place himself at its head 
could not be relied on by the sub- 
jects who were perilling their lives 
and estates in his cause? But the 
character of the English monarch 
is very different: he inherits the reli- 
gious principle, and personal intre- 
pidity of the Brunswick race. If he 
was unable apy to resist the Re- 
form tempest when the Protestant 
strength and conservative energy of 
England were paralysed in 

and he was left alone with a revolu- 
tionary administration, he has shown 
that, when the virtue and courage of 
his peoplz revived, he was worthy to 
be their Jeader in the struggle. 
He has declared to the bishope that 
he would die rather than betray the 
Protestant cause ; he ventured alone 
to front the Reform fury when it was 
at its hcight in May 1832, and the 
insane multitude were blindly rush- 
ing on destruction by creating a run 
on the bank of England to overthrow 
the Duke of Wellington; he dared 
singly to front the danger, and 
change his ministers in autumn 1834, 
when measures fatal to the church 
were about to be pressed on his ac- 
ceptance ; he has never yet, though 
gouded on incessantly by flattery, 
threats, and violence, swamped the 
House of Peers. 

Vain would have been all these 
causes of difference; vain the reli- 
gious spirit of the people and the 
residence of the landowners; vain 
the intrepidity of the monarch and 
the growing resolution of his sub- 
jects, if THE THIRO ESTATE IN THE 
REALM had been submerged in the 
outset of the struggle, and the Peers 
of England, either by their prostra- 
tion before a revolutionary creation, 
their junction wih a deneni 
Commons, or any organic change in 
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their composition, had been dis- 
abled from standing forth, in un- 
mutilated strength, to bear the 
brunt of the strife. It is here that 
the greatest, the most providential 
difference between the French and 
the English revolutions is to be 
found, use it is here that the 
friends of freedom and the constitu- 
tion found a rallying point without 
recurrence to the fatal necessity, the 
ultimum remedium, ruinous alike to 
the victorious and the vanquished 
of civil warfare. If by any of these 
means the revolutionary party had 
gained entire ion of the le- 
gislature, all their projects, how 
insane or ruinous soever, would at 
once have passed-into law. The 
House of Peers can reject the bills 
which pass the Lower House, and 
thereby prevent the frame of the 
law from being altered ; the exercise 
of that important 
of prudence, public necessity, and 
expedience. Unquestionably this 
wer should never be exercised 
ut on t and pressing emer- 
ncies; unquestionably the Peers 
uld never place themselves at the 
head of Opposition to the Lower 
House, but when an obvious necessity 
for their interference exists ; unques- 
tionably thcy should not come forth 
till the strength of the interest they 
are to support has clearly evinced 
itself in the country ; but when this 
has been done, then is the time for 
the Peers to come forward and 
throw their shield over the consti- 
tution. 

From the extraordinary circum- 
stance of the interests of property 
and religion having been over- 
thrown by a democratic majority 
in the House of Commons, the 
House of Peers have now come to 
occupy a totally different situation 
from that in which they formerly 
stood ; and the balance of the con- 
stitution has come to be adjusted in 
a different manner from what, for a 
hundred and forty years, had given 
liberty and security to England. 
Formerly, the real struggle between 
the aristocratic and democratic 
bodies, the vital contest which ever 
has and ever must prevail in every 
free community, lay in the House of 
Commons; when a measure passed 
the Lower House, it was hardly 
ever, except in a cardinal matter, 
such as the Catholic ; i Te- 
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— in the Upper. If the Peers, 
y the influence of their representa- 
tives in the Lower House, could not 
succeed in evel os or modifying 
a measure, they rarely stood forth in 
their persons to occasion its rejection. 
The memorable struggle between 
the Peers and the King on the one 
side, and a majority of the Com- 
mons on the other, in 1784, was the 
only instance during the last cen- 
tury, in which this actual collision 
took place; and the result of the 
general election, when Mr. Pitt was 
called b7 the King tothe helm in 

ring, , not only proved that 
the Monarch on that occasion had 
the nation on his side, but settleđ 
the constituti:n on a steady basis 
for half a century after. Byt by the 
Reform Aet this felicitous state of 
things was at once terminated. 
Reason and — could no longer 
slowly, steadily, and safely make 
their way against influence, autho- 
rity, and power; the majority of 
the Lower House was thrown into 
fierce and relentless hostility to 
the constitution, and so far from the 
domestic strife being carried on 
within the walls of St. Stephens, a 
chaos of unanimity prevailed in the 
decided majority of its members, 
and the contest was transferred to 
the thresiiold of the Peers. From 
that moment it became evident to 
all unimpassioned spectators, that 
unless the constitutional party could, 
by some unforeseen accident, speed- 
ily recover their ascendency in the 
Hous of Commons, the inevitable 
consequence must be, that the strug- 

le would ensue with the Upper 

ouse, and if it was overthrown, 
the liberties, property, and religion 
of England were consigned to per- — 
dition. 

The conduct of the House of Peers 
during this arduous crisis was a mo- 
del of prudence and wisdom. Had 
they thrown themselves too soon into 
the breach, they would have been in 
all probability trampled under foot 
during the first transports of the 
Reform mania, and the Commons 
being then omnipotent, the career of 
the Constituent Assembly lay clearly 
traced out before the nation. Had 
thev held back under the influence 
of timidity or irresolution, when the 
time for putting forth their strength 
had arrived, they would have utterly 
paralysed the friends of the consti- 
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tution in the nation, by destroyin 
their confidence in their natu 
leaders. But they were under the 

idance of a leader of cool and tried 
resolution, who had seen many a 
hard fought field, and proved victo- 
rious in them all. In 1833 and 
1834, it was in vain for the peers to 
think of openly resisting the Com- 
mons; the nation was not then suf- 
ficiently recovered from its delusion 
to have supported them in the at- 
tempt. But those were precious 
years for England ; unnoticed by the 
triumphant revolutionary party—un- 
heeded amongst the transports of 
ea banners, and tricolor 

ags, unheard amidst the din of pub- 
lic meetings and hustings’ declama- 
tion, the tide was silently turning ; 
the flood-mark had been reached 
and the receding wave already be- 
gan to desert the shore. 


This important change became at 


once — when by the call- 
ing of Sir R. Peel to the head of his 
Sovereign’s councils in the close of 
1834, an opportunity was afforded of 
appeuling to the sense of the nation. 

he general election of January, 
1835, restored matters to a very 
different situation. From 100 the 
Conservative members were re- 
stored to 300. The effect of this 
alteration was in every way, and in 
the highest degree, advantageous. 
Hope, all but banished during the 
gloom of the preceding years, re- 
entered the Conservative ranks. 
But most of all was the change ad- 
vantageous, by the desperate and 
reckless course which it led the 
Government to adopt. The Conser- 
vatives in, the House were 300; 
the Radicals 180; the Whigs 150; 
the Neutrals 18 or 20. By uniting 
cordially with Sir Robert veel they 
might have checked the progress of 
revolution; and in conjunction with 
the Conservatives have formed a 
powerful durable administration, 
supported by a majority of 150 in 
both Houses of Parliament. But 
such a course was inconsistent with 
their deadly and envenomed hatred 
of the Tories, and their rabid passion 
. for the retention of power. They 
joined themselves in consequence 
to O’Connell and the Radicals; and 
openly hoisted the colors of orga- 
nic changes and Protestant destruc- 
_tion. his at once doubled the 
Conservative strength; it brought 
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the Waverers, and the immense 
body of the timid and the irresolute 
over to the cause of order ; it roused 
the dormant but giant energies of 
THE Rerormation. The effect of this, 
we are persuaded, will prove in the 
end more salutary, than if, by a junc- 
tion of Whigs and Tories in 18%, 
the radicals had been for the 
time suppressed. Such an unia 
would have closed the tumor; È 
would neither have healed it, nor 
eradicated the poison. All greatand 
durable political changes in a free 
community must begin with the mid- 
dling ranks ; public opinion, in the 
really virtuous and intelligent, must 
be the basis of the alteration; 
strength must be infused into 
higher orders by support and assis- 
tance from below. It is this which 
the O’Connell alliance has done to 
the cause of England. 

The wisdom which all this time 
directed the national reserve of Eng- 
land saw the change. The Peers 
made the first essay of their strength 
in striking out the most dan 
clauses of that great democratic in- 
novation, the Corporate Reform Bill 
of England ; und the result, however 
unimportant, so far as extracting the 
venom from that measure was con- 
cerned, was in the highest degree 
satisfactory, as demonstrating the 
ae of the nation, and re i 
good sense of the people. lt 
been predicted that the collision with 
the Peers was to be the signal for an 
universal explosion ; that hundreds 
of thousands of swords would start 
from their scabbards to avenge the 
majesty of the people; that the re- 
bellious and infatuated nobles were 
to be crushed under the weight of 
general indignation. In prop - 
ing thus, however, the democratic 
leaders fell into the usual error of 
shallow minds, that of juei of the 

he ought 
1835 was 1831. They forgot 
effect of four years’ intermediate ex- 
perience of Whig Government and 
democratic ascendency. The cal- 
lision, of which so much had been 
said, accordingly took place; no 
gencral effervescence ensued; and 
the Peers felt, from this first essay 
that hopes yet remained of succes- 
fully resuming the struggle. 

Events meanwhile proved to the 
last degree favorable to the right- 
ing of the public mind. O’Connell 
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commenced his itinerant crusades 
ainst the House of Lords. At 
chester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 

and Glasgow, he began to scatter 
sedition. abroad, and preach up the 
destructionofthe hereditary Peerage. 
Elated by the magnitude of their 
triumph in the municipa elections, 
the Government thought the nation 
was now ripe for organic change, in 
other words, complete revolution ; 
and thcir emissaries in the press 
have ever since incessantly inculcat- 
ed the necessity of the substitution 
of an elective upper chamber for an 
hereditary Peerage, and the exten- 
sion of democratic influence in the 
Lower House by the adoption of 
vote by ballot, household suffrage, 
and triennial parliaments. We no 
ce ie hear of “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Maxi- 
ma Charta has fallen into discredit. 
Fresh advances in the career of re- 
volution, eae change, are now 
the cry. undreds of thousands, 
who formerly were seduced by the 
pleasing illusion of democratic prin- 
ciples, have in consequence had their 
eyes opened to the errors of their 
ways; the Government no longer 
talk of a dissolution. Encouraged 
by these appearances, reassured by 
the obvious and palpable change of 
opinion in the country, perceiving 
that the strife was all but equal in 
the House of Commons, the Duke of 
Wellington saw the decisive moment 
had arrived. A huge mass of de- 
mocratic’ bills, rashly and crudely 
digested in the Lower House, hast- 


ily and disrespectfully sent up to’ 


the Upper, were rejected. The re- 
volutionary venom was extracted 
from many others which in part 
passed the ordeal. Whig-Radical 
cupidity, the passion for revolution- 
ary change, received a signal check. 
Ministers were not permitted to 
fasten on the country in every di- 
rection a sordid crew of obsequious 
dependents. The Irish Church was 
rescued from the spoliation which, 
in Lord Melbourne’s words, would 
necessarily have proved “a heavy 
blow, and great discouragement to 
Protestantism.” The Catholics were 
indeed elated beyond measure at 
their open alliance with government, 
the Cathe lral of Tuam was opened 
with truly hierarchial splendor, the 
Gazette 
speedy downfall of Protestantism ; 
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but mean while the tide had turned, 
the ardent glow of the Reformation 
was revived, and the people of Eng- 
land began to speak of Latimer und 
Ridley, and the lighting of a fire 
which, by the blessing of God, should 
never be extinguished. 
Whether or not the whole bills re- 
— by the Upper House should 
ermanently rejected is a totally 
different question. Very possibl 
some of them may contain muc 
matter wanay of approbation, and 
fit for the deliberate consideration of 
the legislature at a future period. 
The real question at issue in the 
recent struggle between the two 
Houses was not the separate and in- 
trinsic merits of each measure which 
was brought before the Peers, but 
their existence as an 1 ndent 
branch of the legislature. Minis- 
ters had plainly resolved to re- 
duce them to the mere rank of ù 
court assembled to register the de- 
crces of the House wf Commons. 
For this purpose they prepared, by 
themselves or their revolutionary 
allies, an immense variety of bills ; 
some striking at the Church, otbers 
increasing democratic influence, al. 
most all fraught with numerous 
offices for Whig-Radical dependents 
or underlings. In the preparation of 
these measures, they spent the whole 
session from February to July. In 
August these bills, — passed the 
Commons, began to make their ap- 
pearance in the Peers; and daily 
measures of vast importance werg 
brought up which their Lordships 
were expecicd to pass in as many 
days as it had taken their demo- 
cratic task-masters in the Commons 
months to prepare and discuss them. 
The Radicals complain of the rejec- 
tion of so many bills by the House 
of Peers, and stigmatize them as . 
resolved to obstruct all reform, even 
for the most important practical pur» 
poses. Why, we will venture to as. 
sert that the swiftest reader at the 
English bar could not, if he had sat 
up all August and September, night 
and day, have got through one half 
of the bills thus sent up for their 
instant passing or rejection. They 
literally formed, like the Roman 
law, multorum camelorum onys. They 
were sufficient to constitute work for 
ten years of busy and anxious deli- 


ration. 
The objects of Ministers in thus 
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suddenly deluging the Peers with a 
flood of democratic or interested 
legislation was obvious. If they 
passed them, under circumstances 
where deliberation or consideration 
was out of the question, they were 
obviously proclaimed to the country 
asa mere court of registration ; the 
supreme authority was vested in 
the House of Commons, which alone 
was practically invested with the 
Ei of deliberation. If they re- 


ted them, then the cry could be- 


raised of their being obstructives— 
of their setting their face against all 
improvement—and of an o ic 
change in their Constitution being 
indispensable to work out the prin- 
ciples of the Reform Bill. In either 
— their eaten as ore inde- 

ndent assem a easy : 
a the first — by pre ctically 
exhibiting their insignificance to the 
people ; in the second, by raising a 
cry which might in the end prove 
fatal to their existence. 

Under the blessing of Providence, 
the pernicious effects resulting to 
Ministers from the O’Connell al- 
liance, and the extraordinary pru- 
dence, firmness, and talent exhi- 
bited by the House of Peers in the 
struggle, have hitherto defeated 
this cunningly conceived project; 
and not only did that assembly 
never stand so high in public estl- 
mation as they now do, but the pro- 
epects of (Conservatism and the 
hopes of preparing a constitutional 
monarchy are incomparably fairer 
now than they have been since the 
passing of the Catholic Relief 

ill. The Peers are now look- 
ed to by the holders of property, 
and the men of education of every 
description, as the real and only 
barrier which exists between the 
nation and revolutionary spoliation 
followed by democratic Fp 
But that able and intrepid body 
should consider, that, however high- 
ly they are now estimated for hav- 
ing thrown themselves into the 
breach, and cast down the dragon 
of revolution at the first encoun- 
ter, yet the weupons they have em- 
ployed in the conflict may, in the 
end, if not duly tempered, prove 
dangerous to themselves. If year 
after year go on, and the bills sent 
up by the Commons are rejected, 
- the people will become impatient of 

restraint, and the cry of their being 
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obstructives may swell into a re- 
form tempest which may finally sink 


the constitution. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the insouciance and 


inattention of the masses of man- 
kind ; the surface alone is seen 
them; the repetition of 

for a certain time, in the end makes 
it pass for truth. To obviate ths 
danger, we would earnestly and em- 
phatically recommend to the Peers 
to prepare, bring info thetr own House, 
and mature by full and anxious de- 
bates, during the whole session, a great 
variety of bills having a practically 
beneficial character. Let them un- 
flinchingly throw out all bills com- 
ing up from the Commons with a 
democratic or selfish character ; bat 
as sedulously mature and , send 
down to them many measures cal- 
culated, without benefiting either 


the democratic or the aristocratic 


rties, to remed i and prec- 
kcal evils, and alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor. Such topics are innumer- 
able ; in the heat of party or selfish 
legislation they are now all but for- 
gotten, but their importance would 
at once appear if brought forward, 
night after night, in House of 
Peers by the ability of a Lyndhurst, 
an Abinger, — an —— The 
introduction of a well digested 
tem of poor laws into Ireland, free 
equally from the abuses of the old 
and the a of the new system 
in England; the correction of the 
monstrous inhumanity of, the pre- 
sent law on that subject establi 
by the Whigs; the establishment 
of a permanent and extensive sys- 
tem of emigration, by the aid of 
Government, from Ireland ; the new 
modelling and Si Sees Church, 
especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, so as to include the uncon- 
verted who swarm in the realm; 
and the erection of a permanent 
system for making the ecclesias- 
tical accommodation keep pace with 
the growth of the population the 
extension of local courts and cheap 
justice in the provinces ; the inter- 
ests of India—of the West Indies 
—of Canada, and A ce im- 
portant topics which might weg 
their Lordships’ attention ; and by 
bringing before the eyes of the peo- 

lc the real ameliorations ae! ere 

artily disposed to promote, effectu- 
ally extinguish the cry of their bein 
opposed to all improvement. 
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will not do in theese times to be 
merely a court of review ; they must 
bealso a court of original ju riadtetion. 
We attach the highest importance 
to the early and able adoption of 
this system ; indeed we are convince- 
ed the issue of the struggle depends 
upon its being put in practice. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that 
all the advantages which have been 
enumerated, as flowing, and likely 
to flow from the resistance of the 
Upper House to the democratic ad- 
vances of the Lower, flow, and can 
alone flow from it, when it retains 
its present character of an hereditary 
assembly. The instant that this fun- 
damental condition in its constitu- 
tion is broken in upon; the mo- 
ment that, under whatever pretence, 
or however disguised under a pre- 
tended respect for its authority, it 
is rendered in any degree an elective 
chamber, its whole constitutional im- 
sri asa barrier against revo- 

ution, is at an end. it will then 
immediately become swayed, and 
tinged by the prevailing opinions 
and passions of the duy ; and in- 
stead of retarding, accelerate the ad- 
vance of democratic ambition, by 
exhibiting an additiona] power in 
the state, swayed by its ait eas 
and actuated by its spirit. e are 
moways moved by the insidious, 
though true observation of O’Con- 
nell, that at en a majority of 
Englishmen, if polled, would on a 
crisis support the House of Lords. 
That may be perfectly true, but it 
does not in the slightest degree di- 
minish our sense of the paramount 
necessity of supporting, and at all 
times having au hereditary Upper 
House of Parliament. We cannot 
permanently rely on the strenuous 
and persevering efforts of the pre- 
sent day: we must not calculate 
upon always possessing a Lyndhurst 
in the House of Lords, a Peel in 
the House of Commons, ora Wel- 
lington, to throw over the whole the 
might of his name and the wisdom 
of his councils. In the long run, no 

rotection against the advances of 

emocracy can be relied on, but the 
good sense and patriotic spirit of the 
property of the country, headed and 
supported in a separate House by an 
hereditary Aristocracy. There is no 
example in history of an Elective 
House of Peers ever being of the 
smallest — in resisting the ad- 
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vances either of ular or regal 
ambilion. What did Napoleon’s 
Elective and Conservative Senate 
do, either to withstand the severity 
of the Emperor, or check the revo- 
lutions of the state? Nothing. What 
have the hereditary Barons of Eng- 
land, in every age, from Runnym 


to Maxima Charta, done to resist the 


tyranny of the Crown, and temper 
the madness of the people? Every 
thing. It is their hereditary quality 
which renders them on all such oc- 
casions of such inestimable import- 
ance, because it gives them a last- 
ing stake and durable interest in the 
country, and relieves them from 
those perpetual vacillations and 
sie der of opinion or measures, in 
which the chief danger of democra- 
tic institutions is to be found. 

The apprehension that an Upper 


House so constituted should prove a . 


permanent barrier to improvement, 
or check in any degree the progress 
of useful legislation, is, in this age 
and this country, of all alarms the 
most groundless. Granting that an 
unfettered aristocracy, like that of 
Venice or Austria, may throw a grie- 
vous bar in the way of the progress 
of freedom or the emancipation of 
mankind, can it be seriously argued 
that such an irresistible body of 
nobles is to be found in this country 
as would prove adcquate, contrary 
to the general wish of the people, to 
prevent important changes? De- 
prived of the strong support which 
they now derive from the opinion 
and encouragement of nine-tenths of 
the property and education of the 
state, the Peers of England would 
— be compelled to succumb. 

hat could they do, when during 
the Reform mania a large part of 
the steadying body was swept away 
by the popular current? Peers are 
not different from other men; they 
live and associate with the Com- 
mons, and invariably adopt, though 
perhaps last of all the classes in the 
nation, the chan of opinion or 
measures which the progress of so- 
ciety renders necessary. They do not 
now live in feudal castles, norare they 
surrounded by armed retainers, so 
as to render them a formidable mili- 
tary force. They do not wear full- 
bottomed wigs; nor tilt at tourna. 
ments, nor fight with lances and ar- 
rows as their ancestors did two or 
three hundred years ago. A Peer 
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of 1836 is as different in opinion as 
well as manners or dress from one 
of 1536 asa Commoner is. All the 


reat changes in the Constitution, * 
a 


Charta, the Revolution of 
1 were carried with their aid 
and concurrence. To the Reform 
Bill they opposed a decided and 
uncompromising resistance ; and it 
became a law, not by the aid of 
their votes, but by their compul- 
sory withdrawal from Parliament. 
And certainly the effect of that great 
change, hitherto at least, has been 
any thing rather than an impeach- 
ment of the wisdom of their coun- 
cils and their i:nportance as an inte- 
gral part of the Constitution. 

But the people should constantly 
recollect, that while the last hopes 
of freedom, religion and property 
- rest on the maintenance of the House 
of Lords as a separate hereditary 
branch of the Legislature, yet it is 
not by themselves alone that their 

ition in the breach can be main- 

ined. The example of the man- 
ner in which the Reform Bill was 
forced upon the House of Peers 
in opposition to the decided and de- 
clared opposition of a great majority 
of its members, purely from the su- 
pineness and apathy of the Conserv- 
atives throughout the country, may 
serve as an example of what may 
5 be effected, if, on a similar 
clamor being raised for factious 
purposes, the holders of property 
and the men of education shall again 
stand aloof, or join the ranks of the 
enemy. Let but the Conservative 
body through the country cease 
to support the Upper House for a 
single month, and a Radical Revo- 
lution may ensue. Notices enough 
are to be found on the order-book 
of the House of Commons to sweep 
away the Constitution and Monarchy 
in a single session, if the breach now 
occupied by the Upper House is not 
adequately supported. We admit 
the hardship of perpetual vigilance 
and excitement ; of no small expen- 
diture of time and money; of the 
constant drain upon talent and in- 
dustry to maintain the conflict ; but 
it is — ——— unavoidable. It is 
the price which the nation pays for 


of Peers. [Now 


the blessings of the Reform Bal— 
for the inappreciable advantages 
of Whig-Radical government and 
weer tail. i — 

A majority must i m 
the House of Commons, or the bar- 
rier now erected with heroic reso- 
lutions by the House of Lords my 
be shot away. This majority must 
be regained by the efforts of the 
middling ranks. No sacrifices of 
time or money, no dsture of 
vigor or talent, can be deeined too 

t to achieve such an object. On 
it hangs the future greatness or 
fall of the British empire. But 
time and money, vigor and talent, 
are not alone sufficient; Oncamrza- 
tion and ComsmnaTion are indispen- 
sable to success—a disconnected 
mass of Conservatives is like a mob 
of brave men—perfectly useless in 
the duy of conflict. Previous disci- 
pline and preparation, a th 
n and Soe of 

r is indispensable. e enemy 
are entrenched in the citadels of the 
land; the Reform Town-Councis 
are their strongholds. Let volun- 
tary combination unite the whole 
holders of property and friends of 
religion in one Holy Alliance 
ther, and these strong holds must 
Let the Leicester Conservative As- 
— be — as Page modei for 
similar leagues through every town 
and vill of the aire le the 
utmost efforts be used to diffuse and 
encourage the Conservative press ; 
the Manchester and Worcester Con- 
servative Operative Societies show 
what may be the fruit of such exer- 
tions. How was South Lancashire 
won t—By combination, and the 
Conservative Associations. How 
was Cumberland, bey —— a 
servative pro an ing, ? 

the aunt oF hem. We 
what we said in May, 1835, and 
which has since been repeated by 
a ter authority in Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall, and become the 
watchword of the friends of the 
Constitution throughout the land? 
“Itis in the Registration Courts that 
the battle of the Constitution is to be 
fought and won.”* 





* See No. COXXXV., p. 813, of this Miscellany. 
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Wat a multitude of strange, 
— odd, melancholy, humor- 
ous, and terrible things pass daily 
through the world! Now at, 
avondered at, laughed at, shuddered 
at—and forgotten. Horace imputes 
the oblivion of the heroes who lived 
before Hector, to their want of a 
Homer. “Carent quia vate sacro.” 
The ageof the poets is past, for one 
generation at least. But where are 
our Thomas Hearnes, our Beloes, 
our Sewards, our Nicholses, the 
whole race of anecdote, those gipsies 
on the common of literature, those 
indefatigable beaters of the stubbles 
of life, with their eyes perpetually 

vesting for game, and the gun per- 
petually at full cock to shoot down 
every fresh folly as it flew? Where 
are our Boswells, more amusing and 
ridiculous than them all? those 
carriers of the slippers, and carou- 
®sers' on the slipslop of the clever ; 
those eager feeders on the crumbs 
dropped from the table of talent; 


those solemn followers of great the 


names, like the attendant on the 
sacred camel of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, for ever holding on by his 
tail, and proud to gather all that else 
might have fallen unheeded to- the 
d! But, peace be to them all. 

e Oxford adage, worthy of Solon 
himself, “Omnis canis habet diem 
suam,” is their hereditary epitaph ; 
the full record of their virtues, ta- 
lents, and achievements. They are 
mingled with the dust which they 
so often shook from the shelves of 
airless libraries, and deterged from 
the binding of books made for mor- 


ac fe 
e shall henceforth act as the re- 
resentatives of all that is wise, 
witty, novel, and brilliant in the pase- 
ing world. We shall exhibit in our- 
selves the march of mind. Where 
our predecessors were the grub, we 
s be the butterfly: where they 
were the jackall, we shall be the 
lion; where they were the mole, we 
shall be the lynx; where they were 
the owl, we shall be the eagle. 
the past race of Lookers-on scarcely 


ventured to look through their — 

tacles, we shnll fix a naked eye, fear- 

less as it is naked ; we shall be pierc- 

ing, penetrating, fearless, and univer- 
! And now, “In medias res.” 


There must be seasons of fever in 
the blood of nations. And why not? 
since they are composed of men. 
There are differences, however, in 
their ways of taking it, in the man- 
ner, and in the cure. The Italian is 
fevered from the AA to the Mediter- 
ranean by a new fiddler, a new saint, 
or a newcantatrice. The distemper 
exhibits itself in a paroxysm of 
rapture, and is carried off in a sud- 
den explosion of Fone poetry and 
the bankruptcy of half-a-dozen prin- 
cipi. The German’s fever is for a 
new constitution, a new curl of the 
mustache, or a new receipt for 
making beer. It iscured by « jour- 
ney to the dungeons of Laybach, or 

casemates of Spandau, a royal 
ordonnance for the general shaving 
of all non-employés, or the dropsy. 
But the Frenchman’s fever is as full 
of change as Cynthia herself, full of 
clouds and gusts as an autumnal 
day, and full of himself in all. In 
the beginning of the year, the fever 
was for Spanish regeneration, then 
the change turned to Algerine colo- 
nization, and the rapture of living in 
110 degrees of Fahrenheit. The next 
was conspiracy and ihe art of erect- 
ing the rabble of Paris into legisla- 
tors, turning the Palais Royal into a 
House of Lords, and balancing the 
weight of that obnoxious limb of the 
legistature by turning the Champ 
de Mars into the site of a House of 
Commons. Then came the regicide 
month, and Alibeau, as the chef of 
the cuisine, the embodied crisis of 
the fever, fired a brace of bullets at 
Louis-Philippe, a fat man, and with- 
in three inches of his stomach, and 
—missed! Then camethe Algerine 
massacre month, when all i 
panic-struck, all Toulon, thunder. 
struck, and all Algiers, moon-struck, 
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heard of Abdel Kader’s perform- 
ances; the showy charges of his ten 
thousand wild horsemen ; the intole- 
rable bore of his long muskets; the 
braying of his trumpets through the 
ravines of the Atlas, and all the ter- 
rors of the Troglodyte roar, till the 
whole embarkation of pianists and 
poun dancers and diplomatists 

lL back ; the glory of Franoe was 
tarnished, and the march of civiliza- 
tion and cigars in Algiers was poste 


poned for a century to come. 
The type of the disease at present 
is the “ Duello.” But in France 


every thing is done as nothing is 
done in. any other spot under the 
stars, and the principals in those 
affairs are the scribes of the news- 
papers! The war-passion has perish- 
ed in every other class in France. 
The fiery ficld-marshals are meta- 
morphosed into quiet old. gentlemen, 
some mending pens in a secretary’s 
office ; others carrying consecrated 
candles, in processions to the Virgin 
Mary ; the rest gone home submis- 
sively to their wives. The whole 
minor multitude that once used to 
make life belligerent in every street 
and coffee-house of “La Belle 
France,” the “ vieux moustaches,” the 
“beaux sabreurs,’’ the “braves des 
braves,” the “gens superbes de l'aiguil- 
lete,” have all subsided into that dull 
“ Pacific ocean,’ which now flows 
over the French empire, ten-thousand 
fathom deep below. But the war- 
riors now are the men of the ink- 
stand,.the ci-devant obscure, whose 
only pellets once were paragraphs. 
The ci-devant trumpet: rs now form 
the only squadrons over which the 
Republican Bellona condescends to 
nod her plumes. The ci-devant pup- 
pet showmen are now the actors 
themselves, substitute their own 
skulls for the wooden occiputs of 
their laced and. epaulleted fantocini, 
and insiead of pulling the strings of 
those professional pommellers, vo- 
lunteer the absurdity of knocking 
out each other’s. brains. 

The duel of M. Armand Carrel, in 
which that bustling Jacobin lost his 
life, in the attempt to send a bullet 
through his brother editor, was but 
one of the classed catalogue of 
French folly. The survivor in the 
combat, himself miserably shattered, 
has had the honor of a notification, 
that a whole tribe of “gentlemen of 
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the press” are only 
shot again. 


accordingly returned for answer, 
—— yet in magnet 

ot. t the gens it heve 
resolved on a general 7 
The answer - not been deemed 
satisfactory. e aspiring heroes di 
the desk. (eal themael os defrauded 
of their fame, while the obnoxious 
editor has the breadth of a Freach 
crown of his frame unriddled ; the 
shooting ies are filled with 
heroes practising for his. service, st 
sixpence a-day ; and the select spe 
cimens of La Jeune France are mæ 
suring the dozen — in the Plain 
of Grenelle, which are so often pre 
paratory to half the number of feet ia 
the Père la Chaise. 

Carrel himself was an emblem of 
this * Young France,” the tender, 
romantic, and pathetic title of as 
mischievous, unromantic, and hard- 
natured a generation as ever robbed 
ona highway. With some 
ness and an infinity of presump- 
tion, some spirit and the reverse of 
principle, some knowledge and ne 
experience, he was a fierce, vio- 
lent, idle, and bitter enemy of the 
public peace. It is no satisfaction te 
those whose quiet he thus invaded, 
or whose follies he tempted into re- 
volutionary riot, that. he led a 
aane — troubled life ; that 

e was hun wer, poor and 
an exile. Let — be the fate ef 
every Jacobin. Let the disturber of 
men’s minds feel in his own person 
the penalty of his profligate labors ; 
and the man who betrays dupes 
into the dungeon, or stimulates 
madmen to the scaffold,.be the first 
to lodge within the walls of the one, 
or mount the steps of the other. 
re to —— who are ambitious of 

owing his steps in any A 
the caress of Carrel houa bas 
warning. No man ever devoted 
himself to:the work of public tumult, 
who did not — tly — all his 
own ho of person ppipesa. 
What is the plaudit of the rabble te 
* reckless and anxious life of the 

e : 
— 8 -ang hours exhibited 
something o strange supersti- 
tion which so often mingles with 
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am his bosom the original 
immortality. With the man of vir- 
tue this stamp, likethe jewels on the 
breast of the Jewish High 


-his days approach their end. The liv- 
ing characters of heaven throwa light 
over the dimness of the tomb. With 
the infidel they often turn like a 
-brand upon the heart, his last houts 
-are distracted with sudden terrors of 
the future, and the scoffer at sacred 
AT Nae 

y ination. In hi night, 

Carrel thought that he saw his dend 

mother appear, and warn him of his 


ol AE Rn 
groun unaet 
exhibit dejection which ha 


never been seen in him before, lost 
-his unerring aim, and in another in- 
stant received his mortal wound. 


Two revolutions in the Peninsula. 
ae can bene — some — or 
ary c reparing for the 
‘world? Is that revolution is to 
enwrap all Europe? or that the few 
nations still capable of being saved, 
are to be saved by being thus 
startled at the atrocity, folly, and 
misery of revolution? The truth is 
now palpably before us. 
times democracy wore a robe which 
proa isguised its .vileness 
om the eye. The ruffian was there, 
but it was the ruffian of the melo- 
drame ; he flourished in the tinsel of 
antiquity, he brandished the dagger 
with the .name -of Brutus on the 
blade, he declaimed the sounding 
fustian of vice in the tones of the 
stage. But in the later instance it is 
the ruffian of the streets. Where are 
the grievances?—the price of brandy. 
Where the infringements on the li- 
berty of the subject !—the prohibi- 
tion of the drunken soldier to set fire 
‘to his barrack and sabre his officer. 
What the achievement of freedom ? 
—the license of the soldiers to march 
into the royal palace, and there com- 
pel a frightened woman to take the 
pen in hand, and ina circle of drawn 
swords, and in the midst of brutali- 
ties and blasphemies, write accord- 
ang to the dictation of the drunkards. 
Here then we have revolution in its 
genuine state. Furious ignominy,low 
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the most insolent infidelity. It is 
difficult for any man to — 


Priest, was something 
-often grows bright and oracular as 
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insolence, and sanguinary tyranny, 
the sole agents in the regenerative 
process of national freedom in the 
nineteenth century. In the French 
overthrow of the monarchy, there 
to deceive the wise, 
and something to allure the imagin- 
ative. The Circe of the cavern was 
a creature of strange and powerful 
spells. She had the subtlety of the 
enchantress, if she had the sternness. 
Her countenance was dazzling, if her 
feet were dabbled in blood The 
flame from her altar shot bold and 
high, even if it were fed with the 
hearts of human beings. But here alf 
is sullen, base, and squalid ; a riot in 
a jail would show as much magnani- 
mity, an insurrection of galley slaves 
would show as cipied a respect 
for right or religion. And what is 
to be the practice of the constitution 
founded on this quick-sand? Can 
we, in common sense, conceive that 
the offering will not bear the mark 
of its parentage ; that what was con- 
ceived in drunkenness, ferocity, and 
rapine, will not still more broadly’ 
flourish in the original abomination ; 
and unless it should be strangled in 
its birth by its own — genera- 
tors, give, every ay of its growth, | 
but more formidable evidence of in- 

nate rapacity, faithlessness, and tur- 

i ? 


In other pitude 


In what condition, too, will these 
events place all the surrounding 
kingdoms? With two ublics 
ringing the tocsin south of the Py- 
renees, what power can prevent the 
echo on the north? Will Italy, with 
the knife in her girdle, refuse the 
pay which the Peninsular revolution 
offers to the rebels of the world f 
Will the dreams of the German never 
be roused into sleepwalking by the 
sudden blaze shot across the Horizon 
from the furnace where the diadems 
of Spain and Portugal are meltin 
down into the debased currency 
the rabble? And when this confu- 
sion shall be complete, and the mo- 
narchs and the mob are trampling 
each other in every field of Euro 
may not some vast dynasty, which 
has hitherto kept beyond the ra: 
of the conflict, let loose its weight 
at once, and rolling its hundreds of 
thousands of barbarian soldiery like 
a tide of fire and iron, over the conti- 
nent, crush the combatants together ; 
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and having made this peace of the 
grave, sit in sullen tyranny over the 
general wreck of freedom ! 


Johnson used to say, that there 
were two kinds of talent—the ta- 
lent for doing well what nobody did, 
and the talent for doing well what 
everybody did, and that the latter 
is the true one after all.” “ Puffs,” 
said Matthews,“ have had their day.” 
But that cleverest of Mimes was mis- 
taken: they have their day still, and 
are at this moment inning, to 
bloom with the floridness of a 
show.. 

There is in the genus puffa curious 
regard to the periods of the year. 
From July to September, the puff is 
as much in a state of non-vegetation 
as the tulip. It sinks from the eye, 
lies wrapt up in its own integuments, 
yet it thus prepares, in silence and 
secrecy, for the cxpansion of its co- 
lors and capsules in due time.— 
About the beginning of October it 
sprouts, through the winter puts its 
head above ground in bolder expan- 
sion, and is in full flower. through 
March, May, and June. During 
those three months, the auctioneer 
species, the publisher, the milliner, 
and the dentist are peculiarly bril- 
liant. The fancy of all is in full 
glow, the language rich, and all the 

elicacies of description most deli- 
cate; the whole being as totally dif- 
ferent from the arid, exhausted, 
frail, and falling beauties of the past 
season as a French bonnet fresh 
from. Herbaut’s unrivalled hands is 
froma French bonnet which has run 
the rounds of Lord Hertfard’s de- 
jeunés, the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens, the Gravesend steamer, the 
waltz-nights at Devonshire House, 
the Olympic Theatre, and the Mar- 
om i Sal7a’s(late ay, Strachan, 
as the new rs say) most select 
soirées. — 


However, there are some very pro- 
mising imens in the market al- 
ready, evilences of the skill to which 
we have arrived in forcing. A music 
publisher thus displays one of the 
prettiest contrivances we know. A 
song, with a lithograph on the out- 
side, displaying a broad-face and 
open-mouthed young woman, with 
& prodigious languishing physiog- 
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[Nov.. 
nomy, is prefaced. by something in. 


this style :— 

“ Extract of a letter from the Hon. 
Mrs. N:—Pray, my dearest Adeline, 
have you heard this ballad? Ìt is 
the mest exquisite morceau on earth. 
Mathilda de —— sang it ata mee 

here two nights since. 
admiration was indescribable. We 
were all, the General, the Dean, and 
Lord E——, absolutely in tears. 
he afterwards acknowledged, simply 

e afterwards acknow sim 

that he might not disgrace himself 
by exhibiting his emotion. Mathilda 
de —— is, you know, one of the 
most fascinating creatures alive, ex- 
cept for a slight obliquity of vision, 
and that peculiarity of feature which 
oer t neighbors so gallantly 
call the petit nez retrousse. But this 
song actually worked the wonder of 
giving her a new style of counte- 
nance. She looked quite a beauty 
of romance—the nose Italian, and 
the eye sublime. I recommend it to 
all our friends who sit for their pic- 
tures. Of the composer, I regret to 
say, I am wholly unable to give you 
any exact account. But I think the 
secret history of itis a moment of 
inspiration of Puesiclto, pollished b 
Rossini. Of the delicious — 
happen to know a little more. The 
verses are from the pen of Charles 
B. Poor Charles! he is, I am afraid, 
hopelessly in love. His fine 
are continually fixed on ——. 
on that rere I must be silent ; .yes, 
my dear Adeline, silent as the grave. 

“ I resume my pen to make a thou- 
sand —— or giving you a com- 
mission. It is, that you immediately 
desire some London publisher to 
give this incomparable bijou to the 
world. Send it to Murray or Col- 
burn; but, on second thoughts, I 
believe 1 remember (I am the most 
thoughtless creature alive) that they 
publish nothing but. reviews, or 
maps, or some such things. How- 
ever, order its immediate publica- 
tion — from forty to fifty thousand 
copies for the first edition. We shall 
want ten thousand for ourselves here.. 
All the country are soliciting us to 
write them out, and we have done 
so till our fingers absolutely are 
half worn off, and we dread the 
sight of a letter, for fear it should 
bring some fresh demand upon our: 
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“exhausted powers of transcription. 
Toujours vétre. 

“ P.S. ‘Lose not a a moment indi- 
Yecting the ten thousand to be sent 

-here. The Oxford mail is perhaps 
the safest conveyance. We all pine 
for their arrival. 

« Encore un fois. Adieu.” 

The recommendation of the fair 
writer we hold to be equally authen- 
tic and irresistible. 

A puff of a more practical order, 
‘but not without cleverness in its vo- 
cation, has just appeared in the front 
of one of those shrines of happiness 
which have obtained the rather ano- 

malous name of gin palaces. Our 
objection is not to the assumption 
of the name of palace by the presid- 
ing genius of gin, but to the arro- 
gance of the palace proper, in aspir- 
a give a name to the shrine. 

at similitude has, for instance, 
the heaviness of St. James’s, or the 
extravagance of the Pimlico Palace, 
tothe lightness and grace of one of 
those locales of libation? What si- 
militude the dreary dimness of either 
of those royal aboies to the brisk 
illumination of the crowd of lamps 
and lustres which make the galaxy 
of the gin-shop? Palaces are pro- 
verbially the haunts of care, clouded 
brows, dismal etiquette, and studied 
deception: who will charge those 
melancholies and criminalities on 
the pavillions where the votaries of 
taste convene under the sceptre of 
Sir Felix Booth !—rightly called Fe. 
.liz—the monarch of a population 
whove gaiety could not be chilled, 
even where they sent to people his 
new empire by the pole, nor whose 
hearts could know the gloom of care, 
rete in the deepest cells of the 
Old Bailey. 

The master of the pavillion al- 
luded to, summons all the world 
to a “performance” which he pro- 
. nounces to be unrivalled. His an- 
nonce is in the form of a theatrical 
placard, with all the elegancies, 
colors, varieties, and figures of 
priniing and of speech, which make 
the bill the most eloquent, as it is 
the most colossal, of all authorship. 
The bill is headed, “ Theatre Royal,” 
and the “sole lessee” invites all the 
lovers of good things—the “pure” 
well of English undcfiled—the crit- 
ics of taste—and the “amateurs of 


fashion,” to patronize ‘his endea- 
vors to ee a capital entertain 
ment. chewing the title of a mere 
vender of the essences of Sir Felix’s 
distillery, he aspires'to the display 
of all the luxuries which can de- 
light the eye, exhilarate the brain, 
and pass, like Hamlet’s recitations, 
“trippingly across the tongue.”— 
The principal performance is a 
poa tour of Burope by John 
ull in person. The scene is first 
laid in Portugal, where, says the 
programme, “John Bull w of 
the waters of the Atlantic, and feel- 
ing a general disgust to water of 
kinds, is detighted to find him- 
self snug in . He then pro- 
ceeds to Madeira—then, after in- 
dulging himself with all the plea- 
sures round him, he touches on 
Teneriffe, less, however, for its own 
sake than for that of engaging him- 
self in a hermt supposed te be 
originally found — monks, and 
still remarkably a favorite with the 
good ‘fathers. He now roves from 
ot to spot, sometimes lingers on 


‘the Johannisberg, sometimes plunges 


into the Moselle—then hastening to 
the north, spends some time in en- 
joying the beauties of Burgundy 
and Champagne. ‘Then turning 
southward, makes a_ considerable 
stay at Bordeaux. Yet, after all, 
thinks of Old England, and longs to 
be snug in port again.” 

Such being the sketch of the play, 
he proceeds to state the names of the 
principal players engaged. These 
are — foreigne ignors Cla- 
reto,. Liebano, Falernio, Sheryno, 
&c., for the serious parts. Mon- 
sieurs and Madames Cognac, Ratafia, 
Vin d’Amours, and Maraschino de 
Zara, for the bailet—and Messrs. 
Strong Ale, Rummer, Stout, Ferin- 
tosh, Porter, &c., for the pantomine 
and grand tumbling. He has also 
had the happiness to engage for the 
tight-rope, a performer who has ex- 
hibited the most extraardinary per- 
formances in the four quarters of 
the world, who has been a favorite 
with all classes wherever he went, 
from the palace to the cottage, 
equally admired in private and 
public exhibitions, and an especial 
object of admiration to several of 
the reigning sovereigns, male and 
female, of the continent. In short 





ise. In full expec 
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@ professor who never has had a 
rival in ing the heads of man- 
kind, “The celeberrimo grandissi- 
mo Signor Acquavite!” The bill 
concludes with a declaration, which 
forms so strong a contrast to the 
illiberality of other theatres, that it 
should not be forgotten. It is, that 
“Orders to any extent will be ad- 
mitted at the doors!” Such exer- 
tions, and such qualities, surely must 
bring down public patronage in 
showers, like Jupiter to Danae, if it 
be capable of feeling an interest in 
arg merits; and we have no 
oubt, that whatever may be the 
thinness of other places of the actin 
drama, the tide of population wi 
be found flowing nightly within 


the walls of the new thian Pa- 
villion. 
“ Straws,” says the father of Eng- 


lish philosophy, “are slight things, 
but the show which way the wind 
blows.” A straw of this sort has 
been lately thrown up by the Tapan 
in Essex. That county has been 
long distinguished for its loyalty, its 
bleness, and its faithful at- 
tachment to the Protestant religion. 
All this has been uninterrupted for. 
a hundred years and more, from that 
happy period when the Revolution 
of freed the land from the 
terrors of Popish domination, and 
gave us freedom and religion in 
lace of bitter superstition and ab- 
fot slavery. But times are changed. 
he Papists are conceiving hopes of 
attaining the old supremacy which 
enabled them to compel every man 
to worship “bits of the true cross,” 


= bowls of “the genuine milk of the 


Virgin Mary,” St. Dunstan’s shin- 
bone, St. Gregory’s os frontis, the 
remnant of St. Ursula’s nose, and 
the crupper of the horse on which 
Pope Innocent III. rode up to Para- 
i tation that the 
s are at hand when Englishmen 


wil 
‘ will pay for masses to redeem their 


souls out of purgatory, at a penn 
a-day, or a pound, if hey like Eni 
rapid process and a cooler place, 
they are beginning to gather sub- 
scriptions and build chapels for the 
worship of the wafer. 

But in the instance to which we 
allude, something like a premature 
insult seems intended. The old 
Protestant church at Brentwood, on 
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the high road to Chelmsford from 
London, having been found too 
small for the ion, a new 
church has been built, as cluse, of 
course, as possible to the site of the 
former one, for convenience of 
the people of the town. This con- 
venienee, and the old site, were 2 
fully sufficient reason for the posi- 
tion. But the Papists, of whom a 
small number live in the neighbar- 
hood, excited by their priests, have 
fixed on a site for a Popish 
within a stone’s throw of the church, 
and between it and the Foundation 
Grammar School—Lord Petre giving 
the ground. Now, whether this lo- 
cation was the work of malice and 
insolenee, or not—and there can be 
no doubt that a hundred other sites 
would have answered any legitimate 
purpose equally well—Lo Petre 
possessing a vast extent of land in 
all directions round the town—the 
result is likely to be attended with 
unlucky feelings on all sides. The 
Protestant congregation will weekly 
be brought into almost immediste 
contact, if not into direct collision 
with a congregation who are taught 
to despise, abhor them, and declare 
them heretics, utterly excluded from 
salvation. 

The passion of the Papist for su- 
premacy, and the dreadful use which 

e has always made of that supre- 
macy, make us naturally deprecate 
all opportunities given for the indul- 
gence of the Papist’s temper. If ill 

lood arisc out of this juxtaposition, 
the crime and the co uences will 
be theirs who foolishly and arro- 
gantly thus revive impressions es- 
sentially productive of alarm on the 
one side, and offence on the other. 
Lord Petre is a man of great opu- 
lencé, the possessor of upwards of 
L.20,000 a-year in this country alone, 
besides large property in Hertford- 
shire and other parts of E 
Yet what good has he ever done at 
the head of this opulence? Where 
are his donations to the public cha- 
rities of the county ! are 
his subscriptions to the plans for the 
nublic benefit of the county t Where 
are even his hospitalities to the gen- 
tlemen of the county? When he 
condescends to visit the estate from 
which he draws his great income, 
he sits in sullen and useless solitude, 
hoards his money, wnregarded and 
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unknown until he can carry it awa 
with him; takes a rar gal- 
lop or two after a pack of fox- 
hounds ; and then is gone. Even in 
this man’s patronage of the Popish 
Chapel there is the characteristic 
visible. His whole beneficence 
amounts to £100 and the bricks ? We 
should be sorry to attribute the gift of 
the fragment of ground to anyperson- 
al bitterness ; but it is unquestionably 
a gift in which we look in vain for 
good sense, propriety, or discretion. 


Where will our travellers go next ? 
All the wild, the wonderful, and the 
romantic are now beaten ground, as 
much as‘St. James’s Park. Theap- 
prentices of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
as regularly prepare for their sum- 
mer’s tour, as if they had the blood 
of Mungo Park in their veins; and 


the ramids and the Cataracts of 
the Nile are now the common con- 
templation of “English nurser 


maids with children and green si 
umbrellas.” The Frenchman who 
recorded that sight and his own 
astonishment at it, would now lose 
the wonder in ths frequency ; and as 
we have a French comédie in Al- 
giers,and will soon have coffeehouses 
and restaurateurs on the ridges of 
the Atlas ; Morocco itself, the “ Leo. 
num arida nutrix,” the “lion’s 
dry-nurse,”’ will have a railway spe- 
culation in the Exchange, a mail- 
coach company, a fire brigade, and 
a tunnel. 

Yet all this declamation over the 
vulgarized condition of the wilder- 
ness, or the world, is idle. The 
mistake arises from confounding 
newness with interest, and suppos- 
ing that where the landscape has been 
once described, all the eyes of man. 
kind can see no more. But nature, 
circumstance, and man are inexhaus- 
tible. There are dull travellers who, 
from Dan to Beersheba, cry all is 
barren ; while the man of intelli- 

ence sees interest in every thing, 
nds something new in every step 
he takes, and fills the obsolete, the 
sterile, and the commonplace with 
attraction. An “overland journey 
to India” has been lately made and 
written of by so many, who had 
better have kept their pens for bil- 
lets doux, that the very sound began 
to be tiresome. Aman ofcleverness 
` takes up the ground, and builds a stri- 
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king narrative out of the worn out 
materials. Major Skinner of the Brit- 
ish service (son of the Skinner) pre- 
ering the pes of a long and desul- 
tory travel through the east, to the in- 
finite ennui ofa three months’voyage 
has just given a narrative of his “ ad- 
ventures. A work to which probably 
no antiquarian will refer for doubt- 
ful points, nor geologist regard as 
authority for what is going on at the 
centre of the earth ; but which exhi- 
bits pleasantry, animation, and taste, 
three qualities quite enough to make 
us pleased with any tour between 


London and Timbuctoo. A part ot 


this journey lay through Palestine— 
a land which’ bests sae uspect in 
memory, and another in reality ; its 
present state is half savage desola- 
tion, a land of barrenness, beggary, 
and robbery. All these evil features 
were enhanced by its being winter ; 
the hills were covered with snow, 
the plains with mire, the valleys were 
torrents. in fell incessantly ; 
tem beat in the roofs of the 
villages ; the soldiers of Mohammed 
Ali were masters everywhere ; and 
the Arabe were either rebels or rob- 
bers. Beggary was the chief profes- ` 
sion, and famine the general pros- 
Yet, in the midst of all, the 
ajor contrived to see a great deal 
that was well worth telling, and that 
he has well told. We give a frag- 
ment from his urn in the dis- 
mantled town of Nazareth. 

“It was just five o’clock when we 
came to the town, which was not 
visible till we were immediately 
above it. The grey houses standing 
on the side of the hill, some of threm 
covered with snow, as well as the 
heights above, gave ita most sombre . 
appearance. never looked on a 
place ofso melancholy an aspect. I 
could see into the convent from the 
place we were riding over, and in 
its court-yard were piled up heaps 
of snow. Some small houses had 
fallen down, and the stones having 
plum into the snow, formed so 
many little fountain-heads to the 
numerous streams that the thaw was 
melting through the streets. The 
only uncovered spot around bein 
over the valley in front, dark an 
frowning, too abrupt to retain the 
snow. The inhabitants —— to 
be frozen. They sat without effort 
in their door-ways, and suffered the 
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melting snow to wander asit li 1. 
Small as the town is, I was nuúfy 
an hour before 1 reached the còn- 
vent 
times, but lodging firmly in the 
newly made gutters, I did not lose 
my-seat. At length, however, we 
were all obliged to dismount, anc 
waded and floundered on, till, per- 
fectly exhausted, we entered the 

tes of the anticipated ‘ Hospice.’ 

he r service was performing, 
and the deep sound of the organ ac- 
company ine a full choir, echoed 
among the hills. All beside was still 
as death. 

“The inner door of the convent 
was closed. I passed through a 
small arch at the upper end of the 
court, and, raising a curtain, stood 
inthe church. The monks were all 
on their knees, with their arms 
stretched, in the manner of the Fran- 
ciscans, towards Heaven. It was 
da-k, and no light came from with- 
out; but candles and lamps innu- 
merable gave a rich color to all 
around. The procession was over, 
and the monks were immovable in 
pra er. Their devoted attitudes, their 

Id heads and long beards had a 
most imposing effect. The solemn 
- notes of the organ, which was still 
played, the odor, and the handsome 

ilding itself, with the sudden man- 
ner in which I had descended into it 
from the cold hills and the d 
snow, had an air of mystery about it 
that seemed not of this earth. Be- 
neath the altar, which stands in the 
centre of the church, wasa flight of 
steps lending into a cave, over which 
a soft stream of light was cast from 
several lamps which hung within. I 
could only conjecture the characters 
of those places; for all the monks 
were so absorbed in their devotions, 
that I could not inquire. I do not 
think that any one perceived me. At 
length they arose from their knees, 
and in a solemn procession, headed 
by the superior, wound along the 
aisles, their heads bowed down, and 
their arms crossed on their breasts. 
At certain parts of the church they 
paused, and kneeling for a moment, 
touched the porma with their 
foreheads, and again rising, moved 
on, till, all being finished, they gra- 
duallv disappeared AN a small 

door beneath the organ-loft. The 
last of the devout line closed it after 
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gate. My horse fell three . 
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him, and I was left alone in the 
church, doubtful almost whether I 
had witnessed a reality or not.” 

In the course of his 
the Major visited Acre, renowned 
since the days of the Crusades, and 
= lees renowned for Mhe galan 

our countrymen repulse 
of Napoleon. He there met one of 
the Italians who are engaged in th 
service of the Vi of “ He 
nke in 


single servant who does not cary 
arms.’ The siege of the city last. 
ed five months and a half. It was 
nobly defended by the Governer 
Abdulla, who is now a prisoner in 
Egypt. The garrison consisted of 
five thousand men, one hundred and 
fifty only ot whom survived wha 
the place fell. It would have bees 
impossible to resist longer, for te 
Egyptian chief had the possession of 
the sea, and a tremendous force ofar- 
tillery on the shore. The presem 
state of the town shows the resol 
tion of the governor. There # not 
a house uninjured in it. Some po- 
tions of it are utterly d ig 
every mosque is toti 
riosity of the infidel. The minarets 
are overthrown, the fountains choked 
up. The dome of the prin 
mosque, however, still rises above | 
the city walls, but fuller of bole 
than a pigeon-house. The mar 
pillars that decorated its courts are 
cast down, the Kebla ‘itself bes been 
struck. A graceful flight of a 
also of marble, that led vp t0 
pulpit, is broken in many places, 
the tombs that stand without, of the 
— ae thelr — bar 
opene the shots, an 
omen to the Pachalic—the turban 
has been shot from the head of Diet 
zar Pacha’s grave, the butcher 
Acre, and its celebrated defender. 
The sickly soldiers who roam among 
the balls and fragments of shells 10 
be seen in every part of the chy: 
look like the shadows of those 
have been slain rather than the 008- 
querors of the place. 
“The ians made two "e7 
spirited assaults, and in the firat w 
repulsed with some loss. On 
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capture of the town, the heads of 
P bid — within the bbws 
‘were found pac reserved in 
‘wax in the good old Tukish fashiouy 
to be sent to Constantinople as ag 


“offering to the Sultan. Ibrahim takea 


great pride and pleasure in his are 
tillery, which was conducted by an 
Englishman, who was killed during 
the siege. The principal engineer, 
a Neapolitan, once a captain of sap- 
persin the French army, is now very 
actively employed in restoring the 
works of the city. When Abdulla 
approached to offer homage to his 
conqueror, who awaited him in the 
centre of the town, Ibrahim drew 
him towards him, and embracing, 
called him brother, and placed him 
by his side. The beauties of St. 
Jean d’Acre, in the days of Dijezzar 
Pacha, have been often told. It has 
— o o them — 
The public bath, so famous, the 
bazaar, equal to that of Damascus, 
are in ruins. Those wonders 

away, but the position of the place 
will always secure it from the chance 
of losing fame in the annals of war.” 


It has been said of John Bull that 


he is at once the busiest and the Ban 


—— bial load ank: 
any e great on - 
fares ;—a stream of humankind pours 
through it, so — so full, and so 
continuous, that the true wonder is, 
where it all comes from. But all is 
business, every step is hot and hur- 
rying, as if a moment’s delay were a 
— fate — face is full of 

to one, è ure 
is en — How different oT this 
is from the tardy look of life in any 
other part of the globe all their visi- 
tants know. How long is it before 
we shall see a range of chairs pusted 
rank and file in pade or Corn- 
hill, containing each its lounger, male 


or female, quietly displaying their 
own graces, or pan fre aes with glass 
at eye, or goblet of orgeat at lip, the 
shapes and costumes of the g 
generation! Yot Paris, too, isa stir- 
ring spot, and an absolute mart—an 
eperarium to the whole tribe of the 
towns of Italy and the Peninsula. Yet 
a dead dos: a — ae ee brats 
quarrelling, a detec ckpocket, 
orapairof't igeons flirting‘on a house- 
top, will k the whole London 
torrent at once, fix every eye and ar- 


‘cab-man happen 
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Tee gery fe till the spell is bro- 
ken-; the whole frozen tide is thawed 
again, and the torrent rolls onward. 
John Bull, too, loves his money as 
well as his time ; and yet, for eve 
sght and sound of frivolity, of chi- 
fane, of dexterity. or of dulness, both 
his time and his money are ready. 
There is no part of the earth where a 
swindler from the east or west, north 
or south, from subtle and parkling 
Italy, from dashing and flashing Ire- 
land, from solemn Germany, or from 
cigar-souled Spain, finds such a har- 
vest of dupery, and gatbers his har- 
vest with ex of invention. 
In this t of view, the annals of 
our public offices are curious memo- 
randa of the enormous facility of 
John. Ring-droppiug the oldest of 
all arts of living by petit larceny, is 
a perpetual revenue. Even the an- 
tiquity of a trick seems to be an ele- 
ment of success. A gentleman (he 
was & —— gentleman) who found 
his purse a walking along a 
crowded street a few days since, sud- 
denly bethinking himeeif of his peril, 
called a cab asa safe conveyance fur 
both. He had just returned from 
pooh ving à dividend of L.150 at the 
k. On getting into the cab, and 
tellin ag the driver the name of his 
inn, the son of the whip, coming to 
the rapid conclusion that he might 
make something of his fare more 
than the shilling for the drive, shook 
his head, and asked the gentleman if 
he knew the character of the house 
to which he was going. On being 
answered in the negative, the cab- 
man’s ingenuity gave a detail, in 
which his own general knowledge 
of city life was amply drawn upon. 
In short, robbery and assassination 
were the least that the unhappy 
dweller under its roof could expect, 
especially if it were known that be 
had money in his possession. The 
ed to have seen the 
gentleman coming out from the Bank, 
and constructed his alarms accord- 
ingly. “ What is to be done ?” asked 
the traveller; “I have a sum about 
me that I should be right sorry to 
lose, even if I were to escape with my 
life.”—= Oh, nothing easier,” said 
the cabman ; I can take your honor 
to an excellent house a couple of 
streets off.” He drove up to the 
door of a hotel. Tiarn mn was 
about to alight. “ yet,” said his 
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new friend, “it would perhaps be 
better, sir, not to trust too far to any 
of There are always bad cha- 
-racters, too, about the hall doors of 
such places, and the best thing you 
can do with the money, is to leave it 
on the seat of the cab, till you inquire 
whether they can give you a room 
and a bed.” —* Very good,” said the 
honest traveller, took out his purse, 
and laid it on the seat. “There it 
lies, safe enough,” said the cabman. 
The gentleman entered the hotel, 
was shown io a bed-chamber, saw 
every thing with his own eyes, and 
then returned for his purse. All had 
vanished. The porter of the hotel 
only told him, that immediately on 
his going up stairs, the cab-horse had 
exhibi mptoms of “startlish- 
ness,” which suddenly set him in 
motion, increased to a trot, the trot 
increased to a gallop, the cab turned 
the corner, and—“ that was all he 
knew al:out it.” The gentleman in 
vain applicd to the public offices, and 
called the cabman a rascal ; but the 
friendly adviser never returned to 
defend his character, which still lies 
under the calumny. 

The art of dining-out is one of the 
most essential to a r liver in 
London; and the following speci- 
men of this valuable science, though 
not new, for what is there new under 
the sun, is unquestionably among its 
nicest practical applications. 

A few days ago, a of 
remarkably fashionable equipment, 
with a prodigious pair of moustachios, 
hussar spurs, and a quantity of bro- 
sen English, worthy of a foreign 
attaché or colonel on the Imperial 
staff, strode into one of the moet 
costly cafés of Regent Street. All 
the waiters were instantly on the 
alert, and his excellency ordered a 
dinner suitable to the magnitude of 
his moustachios and the length of his 
spurs. All was prepared with the 
e ce of the establishment. But 
his Excelleney’s appetite began to 
astonish the waiters still more than 
his dignity. From euting, he began 
to devour, and from sipping, to swal- 
low. His favorite wines exhibited 
the high life alone which colonels 
of the imperial staff and attachés to 
the haute clusse of diplomacy can be 

resumed to exist. Champagne, 
urgundy, and Johannisberg va- 
nished flask after flask, and the as- 
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tonishment now was, that his Excel- 
lency condescended to sit in his 
chair, and did not give way to that 
general law of gravitation which lays 
inferior matter under the table. At 
length, after the despatch of a desert 
of grapes, nectarines, and a noble 
pine, his Excellency made a motion 
with his hand for the bill. His 
appears to have refused the 
he bill was brought, and while his 
Excellency cast his eye over it, a 
sign was given for another bottle of 
Burgundy, and thus prepared, he 
alowly drew out his puree. At this 
moment, a bustle was heard at the 
door. Two bailiffs followed by a po 
liceman, rushed in, and pounced upoa 
his Excellency. Nothing could be 
more embarrassing ; the whole roos 
was thrown into confusion ; the war- 
rant was shown to the waiters, the 
host, and the company. It was for 
the arrest of his Exe<‘iency for a 
debt of L.1000 sterling! His Excel- 
lency’s faculties were not at that 
moment in the nicest state of dir 
crimination ; but the bailiffs and po 
liceman, while he was recovering, 
helped themselves to the Burgundy 
and the remains of the desert. His 
Excellency still held his silk 
and gold purse in his with the 
most honorable intent to pay. But 
this was so palpably against all law, 
that the policeman made caption of 
it “until he should be safe in ar- 
Aee Me aa claimed it =e 
rt eir client’s property. 
ost demanded that his AE ig 
ment should be paid for on the spot. 
But the ministers of the law knew 
the statute too well for such loose 
practice, and they conveyed his Bx- 
cellency, remonstrating against the 
baseness of the whole transaction, 
toa hackney-coach, directing it to 
drive to Whitccross Street, one of the 
fatal retreats for those who lead a 


life too creditable for this wicked age. 


The ruse was, to procure a superb 
meal for one of the party, a favor 
which he had probably earned by 
some similar skill for his associates, 
with the additional object of ascer- 
taining how far operations might be 
carried against the forks and spoons 
of the café. The scheme was ba- 
zardous, so far as it was practised, 
where all the parties might have been 
recognised ; but from leon toa 
pickpocket, the maxim of war is, no- 
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taing nr nothing win; and even 
thd argundy. and the pine were 
matters for which men of more fame 
in the world have tried ventures 
graver than the chance of seven 
years’ deportation. The charms of 
the table have made more knaves in 
igh life than any other charms ; and 
alpole, and who knew life better 
than Walpole? pronounced, by his 
practice, that the first expedient of 
a minister, let his pur be what 
tbey might, was to make the stomach 
the way to the conscience, melt 
down patriotism in soups and stews, 
and insert champagne into brains 
otherwise inaccessible to “ reason.” 
Another ruse of a still more dash- 
ing description has just transpired. 
The housewarming of a new inn, 
or some such occasion, gave rise 
to the pro of a public dinner, 
at which the landlord’s friends were 
to assemble to exhibit their good- 
will to the house. The dinner was 
advertised, the company met, and 
all was — but the chairman.— 
The landlord should, in all etiquette, 
have taken the chair: but probably 
being no orator, he hesitated about 
—— and, in the mean time, 
a dressed perso who had 
p eaa the a a talked 
» proposed to relieve him from 
Pembarrae du choix, and assume the 
head of the table. As he looked 
the thing, showy, volatile, and per- 
fectly free from any doubt of his 
own qualifications, he was installed 
by acclamation. Dinner made its 
appraranos and if: it did honor to 
landlord, the chairman did ho- 
nor to it. He ate and drank like 
the Dragon of Wantley. All were 
happy at the good fortune which 
rought them together. The 
chairman exerted himself with great 
effect, made speeches on every 
thing and to every one, sang songs, 
roused up the latent energies of the 
company, turned men who had 
mever heard the sound of their own 
tongues before into orators, and 
e singers on the spot, as much 
to their own astonishment as to that 
of their hearers. In the mean time 
he exhibited himself a mortal enemy 
to that heinous sin of long speeches 
and long songs, which consists in 
stopping the bottle. But time stays 
for noman. The chairman at length 
out ' his — on 
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the lateness of the hour, and drop- . 
ped a hint about discharging the bill. 
—Wine, and brandy, and liqueurs, 
had not circulated in vain for the 
last three hours; and one half of 
the company were in that condi- 
tion which is more favorable to 
falling yg re keeping up an 
t. e bill was produced, 
the waiter was ordered to “lay the 
bill on the table.” A song and an en- 
core partially relieved the lowness of 
spirits which generally follows this 
operation; and at their close, the 
active chairman left the chair, and 
offered to collect the contribution 
for the day. It was received, and 
he left the room to proceed to the 
bar and settle with the landlord. 
Some time having elapsed, and the 
chair being still vacant, the chair- 
man was called for; he was not 
forthcoming ; the waiters were rung 
for ; they knew nothing on the sub- 
ject, further than that several of the 
ntlemen had successively left the 
kous. The landlord now made his 
appearance in considerable trepida- 
tion. His story amounted to the 
simple fact, that the gentleman who 
had sat in the chair had gone away 
about half an hour before, making 
a most gentlemanlike bow to him 
and his wife, saying that the dinner 
answered his warmest wishes, and 
desiring him to send up a fresh bot- 
tle of his best port to the company 
to drink his health. But where 
was the reckoning! “No where,” 
so far as the landlord knew, “ un- 
less it were in the gentleman’s 
pocket.” The gentleman, of course, 
never reap , and the company 
had to examine their bill once more, 
and pay twice over for their din- 
ner, receiving in return the land. 
lord’s advice, not to be too much in 
a hurry in the matter of chairman in 
future. 

A still more recent piece of sim- 
plicity on the one hand and dexterity 
on the other, proves that the an- 
cient qualities of the Cockneys have 
suffered no deterioration in our 
days. It is not a week since a 
dashing figure fresh from the Con- 
tinent, all over strings and rings, 
a perfect specimen of “French 
polish,” went into a — shop 
in one of our leading streets, as 
well known for the promenade of 
the ingenious as the Rialto for the 
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place “where merchants most do 
congregate,” the Campus Martius 
for the exercise of fingers and fa- 
culties in a greater than Rome.— 
The nouveau arrivé addressed him- 
self to the jeweller, and said that 
he came to pay a slight debt of 
L.18, 10s., which he contracted 
for some .byouterie before his leaving 
town, just ten years ago, but which 
his going to the Continent, and his 
absence since, had prevented his 
paying. The jeweller was charmed 
with such an instance of punctilio, 
and peculiarly in a person into 
whose hands it might have been 
suspected that jewellery once hav- 
ing made its way, had little hope of 
a return in the shape of money.— 
It was idle to look into the trades- 
man’s books, an account of ten 
years back being too obsolete for 
examining at the moment. The 
consequence was that he thankfull 

made out his bill, and held out his 
hand to receive. The stranger took 
out his purse. But, most un mand 
he found that he had not brought 
gold with him, and its only contents 
were L.20 in a check on a banker. 


This was a difficulty. But even 
this was soon settled, by the trades- 
man’s giving the balance. The 


a fashionable” then retired. The 
check was instantly transmitted to 
the banker’s. But there the answer 
was that nothing was known on the 
subject, and the tradesman had to 
console himself with his experi- 
ence. The points of dexterity in 
this instance were the time, which 
precluded reference to the account, 
and the smallness of the balance, 
which eluded suspicion. Would a 
man of such superlative elegance 
play a trick for ae ? The 
affair was a bagatelle. The trades- 
man’s knowledge of the world must 
have been narrow. Many a much 
finer gentleman would have done it 
all over again for half the money. 


Malibran’s death has filled the 
public with surprise, the inusical 
world with regret, and the news- 
papers with histories, anecdotes, and 
characters of this fine performer 
and very clever woman. Her illness 
seems to have been primarily the 
result of excessive effort, followin 
the exhaustion of a long and fati- 


guing journey and crossing the sea, 
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The report of the committee se'd 
to do honor to her memory and ib 
vestigate the circumstances of hr 
death, gives the idea that she was 
almost hazardously ill from the mo- 
ment of her arrival in Manchester. 
She reached that town on Saum 
the 10th of October; was 
to attend the rehearsal on the Mos- 
day following from indisposition; 
was taken so ill in the church oa 
Tuesday, that she was pressed not 
tosing, and to call in medical assist- 
ance ;—she however . She sang 
also at the concert in the evening, 
and from that time appeared to be 
sinking. But she was a vivid crea- 
ture, and the idea of falling into the 
back ground when she was to have 
been the principal figure was too 
much against her nature to be easily 
submitted.to. After a fine display 
of her powers on Wednesday, she 
was so overwhelmed by her disease, 
a nervous fever, that further efforts 
were precluded, and shu was forced 
to give up all rational hope of ful 
filling her engagement. She was 
now, where she ought to have beea 
from the moment of her arrival, ia 
her bed ; and there she so ily 
recovered her strength, that her two 
medical attendants conceived her 
out of all immediate danger. But 
here begins the disastrous part 
the narrative. On Sunday a Dr. 
Belluomini, an Italian, came dewn 
— —— sent a by o English 
and instantly giving the two i 
men their — answered their 
offers of acquninting him with the 
circumstances and treatment of the 
disorder, in the words of the com- 
mittee, by telling them that “his 
system (homceopathics) being totally 
opposed to theirs, he could not de- 
rive any benefit from a consultation 
with them, and that Madame Mali- 
bran de Beriot herself had full con- 
fidence in his mode of treatment.” 
Into the hands of this Mali- 
bran was committed. Nothing was 
known of his proceedings, and little 
of their results, until Friday morn- 
iog, when it was suddenly announc- 
a that the unfortunate patient was 
ing. 
tt j impossible to regard this 
transaction without at least a strong 
feeling of the extraordinary arro- 
gance which prompted this Italian 
to refuse all knowledge of what had 
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been done or suffered before his 
arrival. He might refuse to follow 
the treaiment of the medical men; 
but what possible injury could be 
done by a knowledge of the facts, 
especially, too, when they had fur- 
nished.such proof of the value of 
their services as to give up the 
patient in a state of convalescence? 
All this was so obvious, that we can 
feel no surprise at the public demand 
for a coroners inquest;—we are 
surprised only that the inquest was 
not held. It would have been a 
fer of moment to know what 
was the aciual treatment by this 
Italian. The committee say that 
they “know nothing on the sub- 
ject ;’”—of course they do not, for 
nothing was to be known by any 
body. In their own words, “the 
committee think it right to notice a 
rumour that has been spread in 
some quarters, that the death of 
de Beriot was hastened by 
improper treatment, and to state 
‘that no information or evidence was 
given to them that could lead to 
such a conclusion.” They then pro- 
coed to state the extraordinary cir- 
eumstance as to the physicians, and 
that the Italian had refused to hear 
what they had to say, on the ground 
“that his system was totally dif- 
ferent from theirs.” Then, as if 
alarmed at their own intrepidity in 
. stating this strong fact, they say that 
they have “no wiedge how far 
this system was apples ;”* but that 
a Mr Lewis”—( Who is he? A medi- 
cal bath proprietor, acting under 
Belluomini)—* says that the cause of 
her death was a nervous fever, 
without the slightest grounds of 
suspicion, and that Belluomini acted 
likea zealous physician. and an at- 
tentive friend. All this may be 
true, and we are quite satisfied that 
neither De Beriot nor Belluomini 
could have desired to shorten the 
days of the unfortunate Malibran. 
On the other hand, the avowed facts 
are, that Malibran was so. far reco- 
vering as to be considered by her 
English medical men nearly out of 
danger. That an Italian suddenly 
comes down from London, turns 
them out, says that he does so be- 
cause his system is totally different 
from theirs, and so no more is 
heard of the matter, till, in five days, 
the news is that the conva- 
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lescent is expiring. Was not this 
‘ground for an inquiry —at least or 
asking, whether. e lalian had pur- 
sued his “totally sew system,” or 
to what extent he pursued it? ifa 
pauper dies in a workhouse, and the 
slightest intimation of malpractice, 
or even. of ligence, has been 
given, a coroner’s inquest is imme- 

iately required, and very properly 
required. Ifa patient in an hospital 
is supposed to have undergone any 
treatment unsatisfactory or even 
unusual, an inquiry inevitably takes 
place, and the facts are brought ju- 
dicially before the public. We can 
discover no circumstance in the case 
of poor Malibran which should have 
precluded this wise vigilance, and 
relieved the humaner public of the 
pain of supposing that this woman 
of talent and celebrity had not re- 

— all — —— that could 

iven to her sense, care, 
and science. The call is, then, upon 
the. husband and this Dr Belluomini 
to show what was actually done, 
and this we are undoubtedly justi- 
fied in regarding as.the proper office 
of a coroner. — 

The conduct of De Beriot himself 
has excited strong impressions on 
the spot. Before his unfortunate 
wife dies he gives instructions for 
her funeral. The old and natural 
udage, that while there is life there 
is hope, seems to have had no place 
here. The committee say, “about 
ten o’clock on that night Mr Beale 
was sent for and requested by M. 
De Beriot to superintend the funeral 
of the unfortunate lady.” She was 
then alive! The proceedings were 
at least sufficiently active. It was 
declared by the Italian that De Be- 
riot would ilie if-he remained in the 
town. It was left toa stranger, Mr 
Ewart, to witness her dying mo- 
ments! De Beriot was too fond and. 
too feeling of course to be present. 
His sensibilities were, as the Italian 
says, too delicate ; but they happily 
did not prevent his getting intoa 
postchaise, leaving the spot without 
delay, and hurrying off in time—to 
do what? to reach London in time to 
catch iuu Antwerp packet and make 
his way to Brussels, all in time. We 
have heard of “ French leave,” but 
this seems to us one of the most re- 
markable examples of the practice 
on record. And to make the matter 
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ae the part of the bereaved in 


none of those things, and yet 


died, to seek comfort in a foreign 


country. 

We still must have some elucida- 
tions of the “totally different sys- 
tem.” Even in Germany, the land 
of its birth, and of so many quack- 
eries, from animal magnetism down- 
wards to Prince Hoheunlohe’s mira- 
cles, it is, we believe, rded as 
the most consummate fol y. 
hazard we may conjecture from its 
avowed principle, that the medicine 
which ın health would produce the 
disease, is in sickness the true one 
to produce the health! That such 
nonsense might delight a high Ger- 
man doctor, drunk with his own to- 
bacco smoke, or set the brains of a 
beer-drinking college boiling with 
muddy novelty, is just what we 
should expect. But whether the 
Italian, whose name we never heard 
of before, administered his medi- 
cines on this principis; or adminis- 
tered any at all, was a question wor- 
thy of English investigation, and we 
hope at least that the “totally dif- 
— system” has received its final 

w. 


In this — the press is the 
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great organ of public reason. It may 
also the great organ of public 


style, but there are those who fi 
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sively throughout the country ; 
Conservative journals Tavo s 
a new and vi tone ; publi 

tions of a more loeal 


Magazine, and, like 
them costing but a penny, in which, 
once a month, they express ther 
— on the chief public topics 

the time; notice the progress of 
the Conservative spirit throughout 
the country: discuss and dissipate 
the absurdities of iggi and 
its much honester, because much 
less hypocritical accomplice, Radi- 
calism ; and by detailing the truth of 
things, exercise the powerful influ- 
ence of truth in rectifying the feel- 
ings of the empire. 

ut as we have not room in 
these sketches for more than this 
simple mention of a performance, 
which, if it were for nothing more 
than the authority of the Great Aso» 
cjation from which it p 
ought to be on the table of every 
Conservative in the empire, ought to 
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of loyalty and peace, and ought to 
be spread through every cottage, 
-we shall limit ourselves to its brief 
+ character of the man in whose dis- 
astrous grasp “concession and con- 
>Ciliation” seem to have placed the 
he fa and constitution of Eng- 
-lan 


“ The chief of the faction (O’Con- 
nell) was distinguished not more 
by his violence, than by his con- 
emp In his lips the men of 
England were beasts of burden, fit 
only for his packsaddle. The wo- 
men of Pngrand were——what 
priety forbids us to name! His 
annual visits to Ireland, where, in 
the vacation of his legislative inso- 
lence, he went to refresh himaelf 
by a plunge in the congenial ele- 
ment of agitation, were annual 
celebrations of his supremacy over 
the — habits, and interests 
of the empire. His whole career 
was the arrogance of rabble vic- 
tory. 

“We are not idle enough to 
ute this to the resources of the 
ividual. He himself had been 
the creature of circumstances. His 
successes were the offspring of the 
time. The meanest instrument can 
do mortal mischief, if its — 
are left uninterrupted. The gnat 
can torment the lion, if the forest- 
king will not shake it from his 
mane. The blind bat will drain the 
blood from the body of the giant, 
if he will but sleep on. In what- 
ever era of England the public mind 
shall relax its vigilance, to the ex- 
tent of ae private — fn 
prey upon its strength, Te 
never be wanting reptiles to hàsten 
to the feast. Itis not the semblance 
of life in her mighty frame that will 
scare away the infinite progeny 
-once destined to feed only on the 


corpse. 
“On the other hand, we have not 
Ahe slightest wieh to depreciate the 
faculties of the disturber. We re- 
collect no man in the history of 
modern mischief more completel: 
furnished with the qualities whic 
make a public enemy. If we vainly 
look in Ap character for the pene. 
rosity, dignity, or courage whi 
‘have occasionally distinguished the 
-demagogue,—if we are daily dis- 


im 
in 
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gusted by some new proof cf pol- 
troonery,: some new art, of palithead 
falsehood, or seme miserable eager- 
ness for low lucre-—we demand, 
What would be the use of higher 
qualities in his.cause? If we im- 
‘stinctively start back from the sight 
of a public man gathering his bread 
from the of the peasant, and 
are di . to exclaim at the asto- 
nishing meanness which can stoop 
to live on such terms with man- 
kind, we. have only to remember 
that this power of stooping is essen- 
tial to his trade—that bis. — 


the cry af the rabble, and his suc» 
— the reversal of the whole order 
of society. 

“No individual of his 
stand in competition with the 
sessor of those faculties. In 
land all attempts to seize the leader- 
ship have successively failed. The 
young patriots were crushed in the 
shell. The bustling Macs and .O’s 
babbled themselves into silence. 
The little kennels of disaffection, . 
turbulent and turbid as they were 
for. their time, successively .dried 
up, or only contributed to the t 
orty are forty nothings without- 
hin, and, —— him, pel are 
but forty. cyphers useful only ta 
give force to the solitary unit. The 

inistry are equally trivial. Even 
the livery of office cannot swell 
their figures into an imitation of the 
thewes and sinews of the bulky 
Boggarman. Lord John Russell, in 
all his love of Church spoil, is 
dwarfed beside the brawny ra ity. 
of the Irish plunderer. Lord Grey’s 
tall, aristocratic avarice is bloodless 
in frant of the bold-taced rapine of 
the huge Irish stroller. All the 
rest, ‘black, white, and gray; with 
all their trumpery, the -Poulett 
Thomsons, the Morpeths, the How- 
icks, are forgotten, or ay. out of his 
way as the lords of Lilliput fled 
before the tramp of Gulliver. The 
entire tribe of official peculators are 
lost in the shade of the mighty 

T, who with one hand seizes 

e whole patronage of Ireland, and 
with the other lifts the Cabinet off 
its hinges, and threatens to fling it 
a whichever side of the house he 


a 
countenarce to which him- 
self, in his bitterest spleen, could 
have added nothin . Those who 


to give 
detected lurking fo — 

ng for some pu 

Bd suddenty tere 


—— evil, and 
light.and shame.!" 


kept on 
gallantly to the last moment. Why 
Ms it that the balloon, so much com- 


nothing but the top of 'the 
the dome of St. 
to 
dettered world, who march 
through the streets ———— on 
or on their backs,—are 
erto the only champions of this 
contrivance for rising over 
heads of mankind. — 


striking, poetical, and ‘picturesque. 
“Fhe theme is the ascent of Mont- 
golfier. 

Beet the shoreless air the intrepid 
Launched the vast cancave of hie- buoyant 
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“The calm philosopher in ether 
Views broader stars amd breathes 


[Nov. 
oa figh the silken castis 


ight'as a meteor thro’ the azure tides; 
O’er towns and towers and wine 
its way, 
Or mounts sublime, and gibis the vanit of 
ay. , 
eee R 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds, 
And fiushed with transport, or benumbel 
Waveh, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 
Now lese and less—and now a speck is 


tween.” 


And now the floating rack ebtrudes be- 


' From this view of the gazing mal. 
titade below, the description turns 
spiritedly to the comfortable condi- 
tion of the navigator sbove. The lines 
are still clever. 

sails, 
cernar 


like. i ing line, 
Bound art — 


—— his ps 
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Veuve es fair beams, which issuing from. 


Play with new lustres round the Georgian. 
tar}. 
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-Skim with strong cars the San’s attractive 


throne, 
The — — c and the milky zone. 
‘Where h ng comets with increasing 
Throꝰ other systems bend their blazing 


cou 
. Fer thee iopo her chair withdraws, 
For thee the retracts his shaggy 


| High oer the North thy golden orb shall 


To 
Ra eternal round the wandering 
ole.” 


And 


These are fine lines, though fan- 
tastic, and certainly not uniting the 
Prophone with the ical. 
is remarkable, as if to tell human 
vanity how very trifling an affair it 
is, that the balloon, of all the showy 
contrivances of the last half century, 
ga that which, with the most tempt- 
ing capabilities, has been the least 
improved. The notion of stretching 
‘away for the moon, it was soon 
felt, would involve only famine, 
freezing, and a tumble to the top of 
some lunar mountain, or into the 
bowels of some lunar volcano, if the 
vessel ever reached the port. But 
‘the want of atmosphere would settle 
the — long before. Perhape 
the height of the Himmaleh is as 
:much as any gas which we can ma- 
-nage would be ever able to reach, 
this certainly makes but a small 
pr of the 230,000 miles between 
auxhall gardens and the moon’s 

nearest horn. 
_ Yet who shall say that the same 


air which carries a raven,a lumber- be 


ing bird, or an eagle, as heavy as a 
b, and Sometime both amab and 
eagle, may not yet be able to car 
machinery enough to move a bal- 
Toon “according to the way it should 
go?” Green’s balloon now carries 
up the cognoscenti of Lambeth 
marsh by the dozen, at so mucha 
head, takes them down to Essex 
(there being of course some under- 
‘standing on the subject with the inn- 
keepers and county gentlemen), 
suspend them in ecstacy over the 
Tiver, gives them the pleasing varie- 
ty of a flight with a fair wind for the 
hops of the Channel, then turns 
coolly round, and drops them ina 
field at Chelmsford or Canterbury, 
just in time for tea at the principal 
inn, and a triumphal entry intoVaux- 
hall exactly at supper. 
If this balloon is powerful enough 
to carry twenty people, which is 


said, we shall probably soon sce 
some little steam tus super- 
seding the crowd, a stee ; 
and a siọker urgin their swift and 
solitary way with the mail-bags from 
Dover to Dalmatia, while a branch- 
balloon carries the news of the world 
from Calais to Constantinople, Caf- 
fraria, Coromandel, Cochin China, 
and with a slight bend to the south, 
to California and home. This would 


. be a glorious sweep. But what 


would me of the wisdom of the 
world below! What would be the 
consternation of all the little German 
highnessos on finding that all their 
little precautions against the entrée 
of books, papers, and politicians 
were set at nought by a new steam- 
coach, travelling five miles above 
their heads, and sending down trunks 
and travellers every five minutes per 
perachute? What would become 
of the thousands of meagre clerks 
who sit shivering all day in their 
little dingy offices, living on the fees 
which they can extert in the sha 
of passports? A flying castle in 
clouds would extinguish them and 
their captious trade together, sweep 
over boundaries and ramparts at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, and re- 
quire nothing but a basket and a rope 
to hoist the victim of the Alien Office 
beyond the reach of all the gens. 
d’armes of the continent. 

Yet is this all to be a dream? Are 
the powers of this great machine to 
wasted for evor on a holiday 
show? On dropping Dukes of Bruns- 
wick out and taking Cockneys in} 
On — guineas into tho pocket 
of the future Mr. Grahams, and put- 
ting their future wives wide and 
wild between the sky and the earth? 
Are we never to have the power of 
traversing the deserts of the South, 
the forests of the West, and the 
snows of the North, without the slow 
travel, the long labor, and the tor- 
turing disease? Are we never to 
have the means of varying our 
climate even without passing from 
our own land; of shooting up from 
the fervors of a feverish summer into 
regions where no cloud intercepts the 
sun, and yet where eternal freshness 
reigns? Of meeting the morning, not 
in the mists of our heavy capitals, but 
in the rosy lights of the ethereal Au- 
rora? Of resting above the moun- 
tains, and looking down with philoso- 





hie delight on the infinite variety of 
form, life, and beauty below? Of sail- 
ing in our meteor-ship among the 
world of meteors, and floating among: 
the golden and vermillion canopies- 
of that “ grcat soldan,” the sun, as he 
slumbers on the west? Whata vast,. 
various, and — increase e the, 
ments,.the knowledge, and t 
2 affections of man would be 
ivon by this — of rapid transit, 
yond all the harsh restraints of 
human domination, the difficulties 
of pacs, and almost the expenditure 
ef time! Yet, are we in a condition 
to be trusted with such a power? 
Might it not be turned into a dread- 
ful means of hostility? Might it not 
ur conflagration on sleeping cities, 
ring sudden invasion,.rshed: poison 
in all our streams, fling infection in 
all our field:, and exhaust us in per- 
petual vigilance, without hope and 
without use, until we deprecated 
the power and deplored the luckless 
day when man, wisely deprived of 
wings by nature, invested himself 
with this new and terrible faculty of 
mutual destruction? It is scarcely 
ible to conceive that so fine an 
invention as the balloon would have 
been placed in our hands to be for 
ever worthless; to tempt us by its 
apparent — and disappoint us 
by its real inutility. Or may not its 
perfection be reserved-for that. hap- 
ier era when peace shall be felt to 
fe the commanding policy as much 
as it is the true interest ef all na- 
tions; wher, sacred wisdom shall be 
the unfailing guide of public council, 
and benevolent honesty the great 
principle of empire? Then, and then 
alone, would there be an unmixed 
in the possession of this noble 
instrument of cemmunicating at will 
with all the peoples of the earth ; in 
surmounting, with the ease of an 
eagle’s wing, all the intervening bar- 
riers of mountain and desert; and 
with a still more prolonged and pro- 
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ductive flight, passing over 


and conveying to the ends of the 
earth the fnowledge, the charities, 
and the sympathies of the great fami- 
ly of man. 

In gion — a steam-car- 
riage, that ea oon, is pre- 
paring to take a igher character 
or speed. The London and Bristol 
Railway Company have announced 
that they will sweep over hill and 
dale at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. And it. is stated by some of 
our engineers that this is but a ms 
tigated speed ; that twice the velocity 
might be easily obtained ; and thal, 
in fact,. there 1s no limit but the 
weakness of the materials to the 
rapidity communicable to the engi 

It is to be presumed also, that in a 
period when railways are stretchi 
over every county of England, 

the minds of all scientific men are 
fixed almost wholly on the powers 
of steam, discoveries will be made 
in rendering those powers. mere ap 
plicable; that not merely greater 
velocity, but less expense, will be 
amony the results; and, as the con- 
sequence, that the. steam-carri 
will be brought within the means of 
private life. This would, indeed, 
open.a vast access of pleasure, pro- 
fit,.and power to mankind ; almost 
extinguish distance ; give the hum- 
bler classes of society a means of 
movement in every direction, of 
health, indulgence, or business ; re- 
lieve man of the ehief part of those 
toils which now, instead of invigo- 
rating, wear down the frame; save 
the enormous expense, waste, and 
trouble of cattle for labor; assist 
largely in cultivating the soil, and; 
by muking every corner of our fine 
country accessible to all at wilk 
would, in a few years, turn England 
into a garden, and, if the minds of 
men were capable of being softened 
by the bounties of heaven, that gar- 
den. into a paradise.. 
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THE ISTELLECTIVE FACULTY. 


We took occasion to observe in 
@ former paper, that after the ori- 
ginal subjects of thought were pre- 
sented to the mind, and the simple 
impressions made, there appeared 
to be two principles or powers re- 
quisite for the actual composition of 
knowledge—one by which the mind 
might reproduce to itself those im- 
pressions, when that which gave oc- 
casion to them was withdrawn, and 
another by which it might frame 
those simple impressions into ra- 
tional knowledge. 

The firat of these — that by 
which the mind is able to reproduce 
its past impressions, we have spoken 
of under the name of the power of 
Conception, and have examined at 
some length the law to which its 
operation is subjected, the law, 
namely, of Association. We now 
— to speak of the second, the 

lty of intelligent discernment by 
which the mind acts upon the mate- 
rials of its knowledge, and which we 
then designated under a name which 
is familiar to some of our older 
writers, calling it the Intellective 
Faculty. 

Tac clearest manner of exhibiting 
the nature of the action of this facul- 
ty is suggested to us by Locke—to 
examine in their simplest forms some 
o3 the relations which it discerns. 
These relations he has treated at 
great length, and with very elabo- 
rate investigation; the perceptions 
of these relations are the most ele- 
mentary acts of the mind ; and their 
importance will scarcely be suspect- 
ed in the extreme simplicity in which 
they may be exhibited; but it will 
be found that it is by their endless 
combination and complication, that 
the mind ultimately advances itself 
to its most comprehensive and pow- 
erful intelligence. Itis by attending 
to the analyses, which resolve those 
complicated acts into the very sim- 
plest forms, that we are able to as- 
certain and understand the true cha- 
racter of the action of mind. 

In explaining the offices or modes 
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of action of this Intellective Facul- 
ty, we shall have to reduce under it 
certain supposed faculties which 
have been often marked out as dis- 
tinct from one another; and we 
shall do so now with the faculty 
usually described under the name 
of Judgment. 

Judgment is defined by the old 
logicians “that act of the mind 
whereby one thing is affirmed or 
denied of another.” Reid, com- 
menting on this definition, observes 
that it is necessary to be aware that 
the affirmation and denial here in- 
tended is not the affirming or deny- 
ing by words, as the expression 
might suggest ; but we are to con- 
ceive, he says, the judgment as one 
that is “not expressed ; as a solitary 
act of the mind, to which the ez- 
pression of affirmation or denial is 
not at ail essential.” This explana- 
tion is very necessary to be remem- 
bered. The logical definition, Reid 
adds, is otherwise as good, he be- 
lieves, as can be given ; and Stewart, 
in his Outlines, speaks nearly to the 
same effect, “A definition which, 
although not unexceptionable, is as 

ood as the nature cf tne subject 
admits of.” And he elsewhere ex- 
plains that the defect is that which 
the explanation of Reid removes 
from it. 

It appears to us that neither the 
definition nor the term of the logi- 
cians is at all adequate to the pur- 
pose of metaphysical inquiry into 
the powers of the human mind. 

Those great and subtle speculators 
had not the same object in their 
researches and defintions which we 
have. Their metaphysical inquiry 
was conducted in subservicnce to 
their art. They were metaphysicians 
undoubtedly, and very acute ones, 
and their investigations show it; bu> 
in their doctrine they were teache 
or expounders of logic; and their 
definitions were adapted, as meet was, 
to that science. Their object was 8 
find in the acts of the mind, th 
original or examplar of the forms of 
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their logic. One of the fundamental 
forms of logic is the proposition; 
which affirms or denies in words. 
They ought, therefore, that essential 
act of the mind, of which the lo- 
gical roposition is an expression ; 
ai act they found to bea mental 
affirmation or denizl; and they 
assigned the term judgment as the 
denomination of the act. For their 
own purpose, then, their definition 
and their term are both perfectly 
unexceptionable: but our pu 
is different, and for it they are 
inadequate. The ‘forms of expres- 
sion to which language must have 
recourse are to us of no moment. 
We are conccrned only with the 
acts we find in contemplation of the 
mind itself, which we seek to reduce 
to their elements. And here we in- 
quire for an act of the mind more 
essential and elementary than that 
of judgment, out of which judgment 
itself arises. And this we believe is 
the perception or discernment of that 
relation of the objects of thought to 
one another, concerning which the 
affirmation <r deniul ts made: a 
prior act from which the act of judg- 
ment follows. 

Thus, when two — are sub- 
mitied to the mind for comparison 
of anv property, as two lines for 
comparison of their length, the first 
suggestion that arises to the mind 
muy be that they are equal. It has 
an apprehension of the relation of 
equility; but it may hesiiate for 
some time before it assures itself 
that these lines are indeed cqual. 
Now during that time the perception 
of the relation itself is before it; but 
it does not judge till it has assured 
itself, und has decided. In like 
manner, if an object is presented to 
it which has been already before it, 
but which it does not certainly re- 
cognise, the idea of identity is sug- 
— The relation of identity 

ccom:s an object of its perception, 
while there is still an uncertainty 
whether it wili at last be the sub- 


ject of its juagment; for the mind. 


may be unable at last to come to a 
decision. So, too, when any sub. 
stance is become the subject of its 
examination, it finds that certain pro- 
pertics belong to it; it discerns the 
properties; it apprehends a common 
subject in which they must inhere. 
How is it tha: the idea of such 
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a substance is originally suggested 
to the unde ing ? "te has never 
been proposed to it as a question 
whether there be such a substance. 
But the notion of such a subject 
— reheat A ——— 
ing to whi ese properties 
belong. And we affirm that the 
original conception of such an vus- 
defined something, is not, and cannot 
pean act o eee t, for an act of 
——— rmation or denial ; 
ut in the ion, the invention, 
it may be said of something before 
unknown, there is neither airma- 
tion nor aenial; there is notion 
merely. It is true that this notion 
of a common subject in which these 
properties jointly inhere is not - 
table in the mind from the beli 
that they do so inhere ; yet certainly 
the notiun itself is not the same act 
as that belief. And this becomes still 
more apparent in the endeavor 
which the mind often makes, in its 
excess of subtle specuiation, by sepa- 
rating all these known properties 
from that notion, to discrim:nate the 
notion of substance as distinct from 
its properties ; that is, to separate the 
notion from the very circumstances 
under which there is any ground for 
belief at all. Now the faculty which 
apprehends this notion, is that which 
we are concerned to know; the fa- 
culty which apprehends identity, 
which apprehends equality for ex- 
ample, while it is yet uncertain 
whether it shall judge that the iden- 
tity or equality do actually subsist 
in the instances before it. 

The act of judgment therefore 
does not describe the simple Intel- 
lective Faculty of the mind. There 
is, as it appears, a more elementa 
act, by which the mind apprehen 
that which is afterwards to be the 
subject of judgment. If this view 
be just, that the sole office of the 
Intellective Faculty is the perception 
of relatious, then all propositions 
expressing affirmations or denials 
ought to be explicable as dcclare- 
tions of relations. And they are 
easily seen to be so. “The horse 
is whitc”—*“the sky is ċcark”— “the 
sea is deep.” Here is expressed 
the attribution of a property to an 
object; but such attribution is the 
declaration of a relation—the con- 
nection between properties or qua- 
lities and objects being one of the 
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first and most important relations 
known. Simple as these instances 
may seem, us if the senses alone 
showed all we knew; yet assuredly 
— is an ao — Put 
take any other proposition of a higher 
order.—* Where ——— men Bear 
away, the of honor is a private 
station.” re is a very complex 
relation—very complex at least in 
its conception, on account of the 
objects compared, and the light in 
which they ure considered. But the 
relation in its simplicity is that of 
pong Pad the two things being 
very different, and in ordinary ap- 
prehension opposite, yet the mind, 
in the peculiar light in which it con- 
siders them, conceives and avers 
them to be perfectly coincident. We 
need go no farther to show that 
Judgment is a discernment of rela- 
tion, that is, the same thing as an act 
of the Intellective Faculty. But, 
then, Judgment is not called by the 
old logicians, by Reid or by Stewart, 
a perception of Relation ; it is called 
the affirmation or denial of Rela- 
tion. The act of the Intellective 
Faculty is properly termed the sim- 
ple perception of relation. And at 
the risk of repetition, we say the 
difference is this, that in this Judg- 
ment, as intended by them, there is 
always conceived a sentence deli- 
berately pronounced—whether in 
words or not is of no consequence 
—a certitude of opinion fully made 
up on the particular case. But to 
the intellective act that is not neces- 
sary; itis perfect in the mere per- 
ception of the relation, even with the 
utmost degree of uncertainty of its 
having effect in the particular case ; 
nay, it is perfect even when there is 
no case for judgment before it, and 
when the mere notion of relation is 
all that is actually conceived. 
Entertaining this view, we can- 
not help thin ing that in the fol- 
lowing passage of Dr. Reid he con- 
founds judgment with this first 
simple elementary act of the Intel- 
lective Faculty, when he speaks of 
judgment as the power by which 
we get the notion of relation :— We 
think that without judgment we can- 
not have any notion of relation.” And 
immediately after, “another way in 
which we get the notion of relations 
(which seems not to have occurred 
to Mr. Locke,) is when by attention 
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to one of the related objects we per- 
ceive or judge that it must from its 
nature have a certain relation to 
something else, which before per- 
haps we never thought of; and thus 
our attention to one of the related 
e produces a notion of a cor- 
relate, and of a certain relation 
between them.” 

“ Thus, when we attend to color, 
figure, weight, we cannot help judg- 
ing these to be subjects which cannot 
exist without a subject; that is, some- 
thing which is colored, figured, 
heavy. if we had not perceived 
such things to be qualities, wc should 
never have had any notion of their 
subject, or of their relation to it.” 

e goes on—“ By attending to the 

operations of thinking, memory, rea- 
soning, we perceive or judge, that 
there must be something which 
thinks, remembers, and reasons% 
which we call the mind. When we 
attend to any change that happens 
in nature, judgment informs us that 
there must be a cause of this change, 
which had power to produce it ; and 
thus we get the notions of cause and 
effect, and of the relations between 
them. When we attend to body, 
we perceive that it cannot exist 
without space; hence we get the 
notion of space, and of the relation 
which bodies have to a certain por- 
tion of unlimited space, as their 
place. 
“ We apprehend, therefore, that all 
our notions of; relations may more 
properly be ascribed to judgment 
as their source and origin, than to 
any other faculty of th: mind. We 
must first perceive rclatives by our 
judgment before we can conceive 
them, without judging of them; as 
we must first perceive colors by 
sight, before we can conceive of 
them without seeing them.” 

In the whole of this passage, Dr. 
Reid, as it appears to us, notwith- 
standing his usual t clearness 
and sagacity, has fallen into an in- 
distinctness in describing the acts 
of the mind, from the view he en- 
tertained of judgment, as a simple 
original faculty. He here 
a perception in which noaffirmation 
or denial is, included, and yet 
ascribes it to a faculty of which the 
office is only to affirm or to deny. 

The analogy with which Dr. Reid 
has concluded his observations is 


euks of ` 
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name of judgment to every determi- Perhaps we may make ourselves 
nation of the mind concerning what still better understood by observing 
is true or what is false. This, I that Reid’s way of statang it leads 
think, is what logicians, from the one rather to consider in what the 
days of Aristotle, have called Judg- two are unlike than in what they are 
ment.” the same; and thus to see in the act 
In his chapter on Judgment there of judgment the act of affirming or 
is a discussion, at some length, of denying, ard not (the essential thin 
the priority of the act of ju poa that what is affirmed or denied is 
and the notion of relation. He at- relation. Had he distinctly discerned 
tempts to establish that our notion how essential the idea, or percep- 
of relation implies an antecedent act tion of relation was to an act of 
of judgment, from which it is itself judgment as defined by himvelf, he 
derived. If we have succeeded in would hardly have held that discus- 
showing that our judgment is a judg- sion of his on priority. For though 
ment of relation, then is it evident perhaps there may seem some rea- 
that the notion of relation is includ- son in saying that an act of judg- 
ed in it. Reid, we suppose, means ment, that is of affirming or denying 
to say, that our abstract conception one thing or another, must precede 
of a relation can only be found in the idea of relation—leaving it to 
our mind, by reasoning from some the reader to make out how they are 
act in which it was known to usin connected—yet nobody could well 
a concrete form. That is, that we say that an act of affirming or deny- 
conceive height, distance, equality, ing relation between two things, must 
more, less, only by having known, be prior to the idea of relation. 
that is, judged something to be ac- n the whole, it should seem that 
tually high, distant, two things as all that can be reasonably asserted 
equal, one as greater, one as less is, that the idea of relation, as con- 
than the other. Certainly it seems ceived purely by the mind, must be 
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preoa by the perception of rela- 
ion mixed in objects of sense, or 
knowledge ; or more generally, that 
ali relation is first known to the 
mind as an object of thought, in 
some case where it is believed 
really to subsist. That it is uni- 
versally and necessarily so, and 
that no idea of relation can be 
formed except by observing an in- 
stance in which it is believed to 
have place, we venture not to affirm. 
That, however, is of no present mo- 
ment todetermine; all that is mate- 
rial to us being to determine what 
is the connection between the per- 
ception of relation and the act of 
judgment. And from all we have said, 
we are confident that the connection 
is this, that the perception of rela- 
tion is not only a necessary element 
of the act of judgment, but, meta- 
physically speaking, its main consti- 
tuent. For there is nothing else in 
the act, but affirmation ; that is, the 
belief that the relation subsists. So 
that in the judgment of a relation as 
different from the perception of re- 
lation, in a given case, there is 
meant nothing more than this per- 
fect reliance of the mind on its per- 
ception; which, surely, is no intel- 
lectual element added, but a fecl- 
ing, or the fact of a state. If there 
is any idea added, it is that the 
mind is aware of its own acquies- 
cence in its perception. Thus, then, 
there i> no separate faculty of judg- 
ment from the faculty of perceiving 
relations; but the logictans chose 
their act well, for without this ac- 
quiescence of the mind in its percep- 
tion, there is no proposition. 

Upon the whole, then, we may 
say that the faculty concerning 
which we are to a is that 
which apprehends all intellectual 
notions, which apprehends relations, 
and which is capable also of that act 
which is called Judgment. 

We shall therefore proceed, as the 
method best suited to give a true 
view of the nature of the operations 
of this Intellective Faculty, to exhibit 
some of the simplest of these rela- 
tions in their most elementary form. 

“ Besides the ideas which the mind 
has of things as they are in them- 
selves,” says Mr. ke, “(nore are 
others which it obtains trom their 
comparison one with another.”— 
“The understanding, — the consi- 
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deration of any thing, is not confined 
to that precise object.” * It can look 
beyond” it,“to see how it stands 
in conformity with any other. When 
the mind so considers and carries 
its views from one thing to ancther, 
this is, as the words import, relation 
and respect.” 

The result of such a comparison 
is a perception of relation. The 
perception of this relation leads us 
to give a name to the one object de- 
noting its relation to the other. “ The 
denominations,” Mr. Locke goes on 
to observe, “given to positive things 
intimating that res and serving 
as marks to lead the thoughts beyond 
the subject itself denominated, to 
something distinct from it, are what 
we call relatives; and the things so 
brought together we call related.” 

The first of these. and one of the 
most important, is one to which.we 
havealready alluded—the relation of 
Identity. 

“ Here,” says Locke, “what the 
mind compares is the very being 
of things: when considering, any 
thing as existing at any determined 
time and place, we compare it with 
itself existing at another time, and 
therein form the idea of ” its “ Iden- 
tity.”—-“ When we see any thing to 
be in any place in any instant of 
time, we are sure (be it what it 
will) that it is that very thing, and 
not another, which at that same time 
exists in another place, how like and 
undistinguishable soever it may be 
in all other respects: and io this 
consists identity, when the ideas it 
is attributed to vary not at all from 
what they were at that moment 
wherein we consider their former 
existence, and to which we compare 
the present.” a 

This appears to us to be the sim- 
plest intellectual act which we are 
able to conceive of the mind, when 
taking notice of a second impres- 
sion, it compares it with a first, and 
there takes place a perception of the 
coincidence of one with the other ; 
that is, of Identity. 

This may be supposed in the case 
of the simplest sensations, as in 
colors ; if white, for example, has 
been before the eyes, and when 
white is again before the eycs, there 
is recognition of the color as the 
same. Or if the pain of heat has 
been felt, and when the pain of heat 
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is again felt, there is immediate re- 
miniscence of the former sensation, 
and recognition of the Identity of 
the — ere 

hen we apply the same recog- 
nition to objects, there is this dif- 
ference, that we may know objects 
to be not the same, though they 
are undistinguishable to sense : but 
in general our recognition of the 
indentity of an object is a recog- 
sition of sameness in the impression 
which it makes upon us. 

This then we conceive to be the 
simplest form in which this rela- 
tion is known to the mind — Iden- 
tity in its own impressions: in 
which sense there is no difficulty in 
apprehending the meaning of the 
term relation, as applied to it; though 
there seems some force put upon 
language, when we suy that an ob- 
ject stands to itself under the relation 
of Ideatity. 

If now we conceive what takes 
place in the mind in this case, we 
shal} find, that the repetition of the 
same impresion upon an intelli- 
gent being must needs suggest to it 
the idea of sameness. To say that 
it judges ite impression to be the 
same, appears to be encumbering 
the case with ideas that do not yet 
belong to it. It would appear that 
the very repetition must first sug- 


-gest the idea, or even the feeling it 


might be said of sameness, before 
any such judgment can be the subject 
of its consideration. 
There is with the repeated impres- 
sion which takes place, reminiscence 
uced in the mind of the former 
impressions, by means of that pro- 
perty of its nature which we have 
eretofore described under the head 
of Association, viz: that the renew- 
ed impression being identical with 
the former has power to bring back 
the conception of the former con- 
sciousness upon the mind: the 
elementary fact of all association. 
The mind is conscious of that re- 
miniscence. That consciousness is 
the fact which is before its intel- 
ligence. And as often as the same 
impression is renewed, and the pre- 
cedent impressions are brought up 
in recollective consciousness,—there 
is the relation of sameness submit- 
ted to the apprehension of the Intel- 
tellective Faculty. Now if it should 
be asked, how the mind is able to 


discern that sameness! the only 
answer that can be given is that 


e mina e an ioie So ita 
sameness in one the relations 
which it is made capable of discar 


ing. 
But together with the impres 
— which eh so nearly rar 
are undistinguishable to 
mind, and therefore all appear ti 
as the same, there will occur othen 
which, though in part like, and tht — 
to such a degree, that the second 
must need recal the first impress 
are in part also unlike, thet to 
such a degree, that the mind mat 
needs be sensible of the unlikenes 
Here then will be produced anew 
ion to the intelligence, v% 
of “the same, and not the same;” 3 
very perplexing suggestion as ™e 
inay conceive to an unpractised ir 
telligence, and very remote froma 
judgment. Yet this is the elemer 
tary form in which the relatioad 
Diversity presents itself to the misd, 
and forces itself upon its percepton. 
For things which have no likens 
do not suggest the iden of diversity, 
inasmuch as they induce no compr 
rixon; one does not call up the cor 
ception of the other. But things! 
once like and unlike are brougdt 10 
conjunction to the mind’s notice. aD 
the uneasiness and perplexity * 
occasion, constrain its in 
consideration to the two; and th 
idea of not the same is im! y 
suggested ; but this is evidently # 
first an apprehension merely, & 
suggestion to the understanding è 
perception of possible non-Weallif: 
which must be some time befure the 
mind as a mere idea of * 
before it settles in the judgment 8 
diversity actually subsisting. _. 
The two perceptions thus asf 
in the mind, simple as they — 
be, are acts of its intelligence iat 
utmost importance. [is Dov a] 
the mind is solicited to cool 
acts of judgment. For till it are 
knowledged Diversity, it will ae 
acquiesce in the apparent !denlly 
that ought to be distinguit js 
when it is made aware thet — 
diversity in that which seem iss 
same, it begins to take notice i — 
marked difference, and with de xi 
rate consideration and comp! 
of present with past impresi 
and with judgment as delibere!® 
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establish its recognitions of identity, 
and of non-identity. 

If it is well considered, it will 
‘be found that the most perfect at- 
, tainment which we make in judg- 
ment throughout life, is the attain- 
ment of ability in this discrimination 
of what is, and what is not identical. 
This is that most exact judgment 
which science exercises, when, in 
comparing two effects, it decides 
that the power which produces them 
is or is not the same. This is that 
“most delicate judgment which taste 
exercises, when, in comparing the 
impressions which two objects make 
upon the feelings, it declares that 
these impressions are or are not the 
same. The fault of rude science is 
that it acquiesces in the suggestion 
‘of the same cause, for two effects, 
in which not the same, though like 
operation is traced. The fault of 
rude taste is, that having indistinct 
observation of affection, it allows in 
two cases as the same, the general 
emotion of pleasure, when it ought 
to perceive that there are circum. 
stances, in the two instances, which 
qualify and distinguish the emotions. 

It is to be remembered, however, 
that in the objects which are brought 
befure the notice of the mind, the 
difficulty is not merely to guard it- 
self from confounding those that are 
different, but to ascertain identity, 
where it is disguised by seeming 
difference. This also must be a very 
early occupation of the mind, since, 
when it has begun to apprehend di- 
versity, it must necessarily be led 
-erroncously to distrust the sameness 
of many an object, which, till then, 
it had conceived to be the same, and 
it will have to remove this distrust 
by minutely studying them. And it 
is probable that many objects which 
will have appeared to it different, it 
will by degrees discover to be the 
‘game. This appears more and more 
conspicuously as the mind grows 
more pnilosophical, and studies na- 
tural causes; for this great work of 
intellect is no more than to know 
identity of causation in different 

henomena. What had Sir Isaac 

ewton done, when he showed that 
gravitation confined the planets in 
their orbits? What Franklin, when: 
he showed that lightning was elec- 
_ tricity! This merely —that the 
‘cause of the deflection of the metion 
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of those globes from a direct li 
and the cause of the falling ore 
stone is the same; that the cause of 
the known appearance and effects 
of lightning, and the cause of the 
known appearance and effects of the 
electric spark is the same. 

The perception of this relation, 
which is so diffusively incorporated 
with all our knowledge, becomes in 
the highest degree intellectual, when 
there is between two objects of 
thought coimeidence in ‘the more 
obvious but less essential properties, 
but discrepaney or non-identity in 
the less obvious but more essential. 
Ignorant, untutorei, ill reasoning 
minds conclude those effects to be 
of one cause, which have common 
semblance—that is, of which the 
more obvious and striking appear- 
ances and circumstances are the 
same. The learned, the tutored, 
the judging eye sees deeper; and 
that which determines conclusively 
the highest judgments, is often some- 
thing so unapparent that it escapes 
altogether the sight of common ob- 
servers. 

Such, then, is the first effort of 
the mind to release itself from delu- 
sions of sense, an effort begun in the 
study of this relation. The mind 
is already an intelligence exerting 
and discovering its proper nature, 
when among its earliest operations 
it strives to ascertain, to its own sa- 
tisfaction, the real facts of existence, 
in despite, and yet by means, of 
the perplexing representations of 
sense. 

In this relation of Identity and 
Diversity is virtually inctuded the 
relation of Resemblance; since re- 
semblance is nothing else than a par- 
tial identity of two impressions. But 
this partial identity may be found 
either in the impressions which the 
same object makes at different times, 
or in the impression which two dif- 
ferent objects make, viewed either 
severally or together. When two 
different objects make an impression 
which is partially the same, we say 
that the objects resemble. When 
the same object at different times 
makes impressions thus diversified, 
we say the impressions resemble. 
Of course we cannot ap ly resem- 
— to pe —— itself, except in 
a figure of speech. 

Hosemblance, then, is the mixture 
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ef identity and diversity, in any two 
impressions. As we enlarge our in- 
tellectual conceptions, we extend 
our — of diversity to ob- 

ts pa aaa not — 

ve t t comparing. t 
this enlarged does not 
take place till we come to a more 
fixed intellectual consciousness of 
the intellectual notion itself, and 
apply it voluntarily, beyond what 
the occasion forces upon our notice. 

It is to be obeerved that this con- 
sideration of Identity, with the two 
connected relations, Resemblance 
and Diversity, may be pursued among 
all possible objects of thought ; 
among mere sensible impressions of 
the mind, among objects having dis- 
tinet existences, among properties or 
qualities of such distinct existences, 
or among mere entities of the con- 
ceiving intellect. It is according to 

which the mind makes 

in frarning to itself more intellectual 

objects for such comparisan, and in 

applying this comparison to them, 

at it assumes more and more its 
proper intellectual character. 

Thus it is evidently an advanced 
and a more intellectual state of mind 
when it pereeives identity in proper- 
ties, which are disguised to sense in 
their different manifestation. It does 
not seem too much to say that even 
the first notice of weight as a com- 
mon property of very heavy and of 
the lightest bodies, was a very intel- 
lectual perception ; that the notice 
of resistance, as a common property 
of the hardest substances, and the 
most yiclding, as water and air, must 
be a perception of advancing intel- 
lect. For there is here the intellec- 
tual recognition of an indentity, 
which is very much disguised to 
sense. Such, too, it may be said is the 
recoguition of life as a common pro- 

rty of the animal and vegetvble 

ingdoms :—such the recognition in 
the various animal kinds of affec- 
tions and intelligence which the 
mind has first known only in itself. 
All these, however early they may 
appeur, and however familiar they 
may seem, are nevertheless disco- 
veries of an intellect irresistibly 
impelled to trace the relation of 
identity, wherever it can detect it, 
amidst the various seeming diversi- 
ties which almost hide it from per- 
ception. The observation of the 
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mercury we 
supported by that weight in the 
inverted tube, one of its very bold 
est divinations. Yet this is merely 
the exhibition in the highest sax 
of what we have described as the 
first incessant occupation of young 
intelligence. It is no more than th 
detection of nn identi j 
ly disguised from the tion af 
intellect by the impressions d 


sense. 

The consideration of these rels- 
tions leads us now to speak of one 
of the most important intellectaal 
forms in which they are found. We 
speak of — round of scientifc 

ing which we distinguish 
the name of Analogy. It is worthy 
of observation that a very remar> 
able application of this reasonizeg 
process of the mind takes place in 
very early years; namely, whea 
the child transfers the ideas of ses- 
sitive life, of thought, and will, which 
it perceives in itself, to other ho 
man beings. To this transfer it is 
evidentl prone by the obser- 
vation e same appearances in 
— — are connected in itself 
with those energies or properties. 
New, this —— us it 
fakes place, is an explicit and deci- 
sive example of analogical reason- 
ing, the same precisely as intellect 
in its highest power employs in the 
highest science. This ing by 
analogy is, in truth, nothing mare 
than what we have now been de. 
scribing — the — of identity 
under various forms of diversity. 
This will appear from shortly eza- 
mining the idea entertained of ana- 
logy by the best writers. 

“ Analogy, in general, is the sub- 
slituting the idea or conception of 
one thing to stand for and represent 
another on account of a true resem- 
blance and correspondent reality ia 
the very nature of the things com- 
pared: It is defined by Aristotle, 

arts rov Noyor-—@ parity of reason.”— 
Brown's Divine Analogy, p. 2. 

It is this principle which is tbus 
described by Sir Isaac Newton ia 
his second law of philosophizing :— 
“Of natural effects of the same 
kind the same causes arc to. be as- 
aigned as far as it can be done. As 
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© respiration in ù nan and a beast, dispose us to extend our conclusions 


ofthe descent of stones in E 


and in America, of light in a culi- 
-~ wiry fire and in the sun, and of the 
reflection of light in the various pla- 


mets. “The arguments,” says 
-@an intelligent writer in the Edin- 
which 


*Durgh Bacyclopedia, “ 
etre Isaac Newton rA 
truth of the 
vitation are precisely of this sort. 
e proves that the 


@eflections towards the sun are all 


n establishes the 
system of universal 


lanets in their 


from what is familiarte what is com- 

ratively unknown ; and to reason 
Kom species to ies, as from in- 
dividual to individual. In both cases 
the logical process of thought is near- 
ly if not exactly the seme, but the 
common use of |} has estab- 
betweén 
them, our most correct writers be- 
ing accustomed (as far as we have 
been able to observe) to refer the 
evidence of our conclusions in the 

* 


experience, In 
of other to'anelogy: ‘Thetruth is, that 


“the earth towards the sun, and of the difference between these two 


the ee body Gro sl hr mh well 
us of a body project at 
the earth’s hace towards Tes n 
tre. Wherice he infers, with the 
force of demonstration, that all these 
deflections spring from the same 
Cause, Or äre governed by one and 
gravitation, by wich a heavy bod 
tation ch a hea 
Ehen unsupported, naturally’ falls 2o 


the — 
derivation of the word Ana- 
logy, mdicates,” as Professor Cas- 
Zillon of Berlin observes, “a resem. 
blance discernible by reason.” 
“ Two objects,” says he, “ are said 


to have an anal to each other, 
‘when some iden is discovered 
apon comparing them.” 


“ Analogy, that is to say, the great- 
-er or hess mblance of the facts, 
the more or less evident relation be- 
tween them, is the only rule of phy- 
sical — either to explain 
known facts or to discover new 
ones.”—D’Artemsert, Mélanges de 
Littérature tome V. $ 6; quaes by 
Stewart, Philosophy, II. 441. 

But the most interesting atid in- 
-structive discussion on this subject 
is in Mr. Stewart’s Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 
II. chap. iv. sect 4. 

He there admirably explains, that 
“in the same manner in which our 
external senses are struck with that 
résemblance between different indi- 
viduals which gives rise to a com- 
mon —— our superior facul. 
ties of observation and reasoning 
enable us to trace those more dis- 
tant and refined similitudes wbich 
lead us to comprehend different 

ies under one common genus. 
ere, too, he says, “the principles 
of our nature, already pointed out, 


power of 


denominations of evidenee, when 


t re accura an ap- 
* RAN o be a difference, 


pears 
not in kind, but merely in degree.” 
Again. “A reaonntiance of ob- 
jects or events is: ived by sente, 
and accordingly has some effect even 
on the lower $ ofr 
ence (or, as it is frequently called, a 
resemblance) of relations is not the 
object of sense, but of intellect, and 
consequently the perception of it 
implies the exercise of reason.” 

e illustrations of analogy, as the 
ground of scientific reasoning, given 
with such simplicity by Sir 
Newton, and setting out from so 
simple a co ce as animal 
respiration, coincide, we think, with 
Mr. Stewart’s view of the subject, in 
which he sets — the gic — 
tinction between ogy e 
rience, and contends, notwithstatid- 
ing the attempt of some writers to 
limit one to nearer, and the other to 
remoter resemblances, that the act of 
tho mind, and Prone of its proceed- 
ing, which is all with —— we vor he 
conce in metaphysical inquiry, 
are the same in beth. Therefore, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that by arra- 
l is or ought to be understood 
“all intellectual determination of 
like pro from like manifesta- 


‘ tions,” whether the likeness of the 


manifestations be more or less ob- 
vious to sehse. We would further 
ada, in ‘recapitulation of wheat we 
have before said, that reasoning by 
anal in the highest cases, is onl 
pursuing an identity of a kind whie 
It requires a more practised intellect 
to apprehend, and amidst diversities 
of appearance whi¢h make the indi- 
cations more difficult to obs:rve. 
How much of an intellectual cha- 





900s DAT a 
mature of the subject in which they 


manner—in jan In all lan- 
there are many words which 

ve a signification nearly, though 
mot precisely the same. We call 
them synonymeus, which is an inex- 
act and deceptive expression; for 
there are a Rid words truly 
synonymous in lan . Those 
however, to which that description is 
appli-d,.are words approaching near 
to each other ia sign yet 
distinguishable by shades of. mean- 
ing sufficient to constitute a positive 
difference them. Now, it is 
observable, in trto such words, 
that a mind.negligent or unapt for 
the apprehension of will not. 
ascertain the differences, but will. 
acquiesce in one common and undis- 


tinguished neaning for them all.. 


But a miod of more vigilant intelli- 


admit as identical that meaning 
which is not identical. 


thus to obeerve these unfolding: d 
the human faculties, and to detect, B 


re apt for that kind of the first rudiments of their streagh, 


gence—mo 

self-reflection which is implied in 
the study of language, will readily 
and distinctly ascertain these differ- 
ences, and will easily understand 
under each word its proper dis- 
tinctive signification. is is one 
decisive indication of the intellec- 
tual character. But this is no- 


thing more than an exemplification 1 


ot what. we have jyst been consider- 
ing.. In these different significations 
there is partial identity, but with it 
diversity. The vigilant mind ad- 
verts to the differences, and discri- 
minates the meanings; the negli- 
gent or unapt mind does not advert 
to them, but acquiesces in the con- 
eeption of a total identity, which 
does not subaist in the objects 
themselves. This appears chiefly 
in the study of other languages than 
our own. We may observe here, 
as an extension of the same princi- 
ple beyond mere words, that the 
most excellent translation, which 
should render with the utmost fide- 
lity and force the sense of a writer, 
would differ frem the woret precisely 
en the same nd,—not in the 
neral and absolute meaning, for 

t both would convey ; but in the 
nicer discriminations. The incapa- 
ble translator does not perceive the 
differences between his own render- 
ap of thought and the expressions 
his original. They. appear to 


and in their exercise upon the si 
and rude materials that are at 

“ before — the stabi ia 

a continual progress—not 

ine in kind, though changing coat- 
nually in d vance at length 
to the accomplishment of the highest 
undertakings of speculative intel- 
ect. 


From what has been said, xk wil 
appear, further, of how truly ined- 
lectual a character is the perceptie 
of the simplest relation: every rels- 
tion, being, in truth, to the mind 
itself an “ens. ralionis”—a creature 
of its.own, produced to itself, though 
corresponding to what has place 
— —— ;e perception 

every simplest relation, being in 
itself a efect evidence of the ia- 
tellectual nature of the mind. 

It may be worth while, too, to ob- 
serve that there is a not unimportast 
character of relations, arising from 
this their intellectual essence ; viz, 
that the mind has a clearer percep- 
tion of the pure relation iteelf thanof 
its application to any individual case. 
The idea it forms of identity, for ex- 
ample, is pure and perfect ; it is an 
entire intellectual. conception with- 
out defect. But in the application 
to. particular cases, may al. 
ways be uncertainty and obscurity® 
as it is probable that no two impres- 
sions shall be perfectly identical, and 








_ classed 


©.) 


ret there are many which the mind 
admits as such, being unable to dis- 
timguish them. It bears within itself 
the pure conception; all it can do is io 
mpproximate the appr onion more 
and more nearly to that model, as it 
sharpens by use its practical discern 
ment. 


Among the early relations of which 
the mind becomes conscious by the 
<omparison of objects one with on- 
other, are those of Number, Quanti- 
RA and Form. We shall now speak of 

in such a brief and simple 
Manner as may be sufficient for 
pointing out their intellectual cha- 


:racter. 

The relation of Number is indis- 
tinctly perceived, as soon as that im- 
pression takes place in the under- 
standing, which is indicated by us b 
ithe word “many.” This indistinct 
apprehension, long preceding any 
notion of distinct enumeration, im- 
plies, that the objects thus felt to be 
many are already in rome d 
her by the mind. e 

rocess‘of the mind in classification, 
carried on by the power we have 
of separating, in like objects, their 
common properties from those 
which disting them ; combining 
them to one understanding, as one 
class, by those common attributes. 
Withuut this power of selecting, as 
ground of classification, such com- 
mon properties, we perhaps never 
could have bad any idea of number ; 
for, before we can consider different 
objects as forming a ‘multitude. it is 
necessary that we should be able to 
apply to ali of them one common 
pume, or, in other words, that we 
should reduce them all to the same 
nus. In illustration of this, says Mr 

‚wart, in his Elements, vol. I. chap. 
ii, “ The various objects, animate and 
inanimate, which are at this moment 
before me, I may class and number 
ina variety of different ways, accord- 
ing to the view of them that I choose 
to take. I may reckon successively 
the number of sheep, of cows, of 
horses—of elms, of oaks, of beeches ; 
—or I may first reckon tke number 
of animals, and then the number of 
trees ;—or i may at once reckon the 
number of all the organiz:-d sub- 
stances which my senses present to 

me.” This simple illustration, Mr. 
Stewart exploys to show, that what- 
ever be the principle oa which clas- 
sification p it is evident that 
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the objects numbered together trust 
be considered in those respects only 
in which they * With each other; 
and that, if we had no power'‘of dis. 
tinguishing in the individual objects 
of sense their common attributes, 
we never could have ‘conceived of 
them at all as forming a plurality. ` 
In this illustration, then, M”. Stew- 
art describes that distinct process of 
classification which is Lec to 
the clear intellectual noti-n of a 
plurality, and to the distinct act of 
enumeration. But among the indir- 
tinct and confused apprehension of 
the early intellect, we may remark, 
thut a much ruder tort of classing 
may be sufficient for such an imper- 
fect notion of plurality as may serve 
to ground the idea of numbcr in the 


y mind: the child, no doubt, conceiv- 


ing the objects around it as few or 
many, even without giving attention 
to divide from one another those 
which are of different kinds. The 
of enumeration reduces this 
confused multitude under the com- 
mand of intellect ; making that which 
appears most confounding to intelli- 
gence the matter of its most distinct 
and perfect action. 
Let us observe, then, for a few 
moments, what this process is. 

Amongst all our ideas, “as there 
is none suggested to the mind ia 
more wəys, so there is none more 
simple than that of unity, or one. It 
has no shadow of variety or compo- 
sition in it. Every object our senses 
are employed about, every idea in 
our understandings, every thought 
in our minds, brings this idea along 
with it: And, therefore, it is the 
most intimate to oor thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its agreement to all 
other things, our most universal idea. 
Number, continues Locke, applies 
itself to men,angels,actions, thoughts, 
everything that eithcr doth exist, or 
can be imugined.” 

This idea of unity, thus continual- 
ly carried into our understanding» by 
every object presented to them, is the 
element of all numbers. 

From this single eicment, all our 
ideas of distinct number are formed 
—the first steps of our enumerating 
consisting merely of successive re- 
petitions of simple unity : and our 
ideas of great numbers beng 
formed br repeating in our min 
those first aggregate. of simple unity 


—as when we carry on our process 
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thousands. 


Such, then, is the whole intellec- 
tual process of the beginning of 


enumeration—unity, and the a i 


tion of unity ; a process by w 

tbe mind ei on to reduce within 
its comprehension those numbers 
which seemed, when first presented 
to it, to be fitted only to baffle and 
confound and overwhelm its facul- 


ties. 
It may be observed, that rope 
as this process appears in its ele- 
mentary form, namely, the distinct 
repetition of unity, it is this perfect 
simplicity in which the successive 
acts of the mind are mere abso» 
lute renewals of its former acts, 
which gives their perfect intellec- 
tual character to the combinations 
that are grounded on this relation. 
Accordingly, the simple modes of 
numbers are of all others the most 
distinct,—every the least variation,. 
which is an unit, making each com- 
bination as clearly different from 
that which approaches nenrest to it 
as the most remote,—two being as 
distinct from one as two hundred, 
and the idea of two as distinct from 
the idea of three as, in the forcible 
language of Locke, “the magni- 
tude of the whole earth is from that 
of a mite.” This is not so in other 
simple modes, in which ıt is not so 
easy, nor perhaps possible, for us 
to distinguish betwixt two sf Labret 
ing ideas which yet are really differ- 
ent. Nobody can undertake to find 
a difference between the concep- 
tion of any two ible shades of 
the same color, for example, or to 
form distinct ideas of every the 
least possible excess in extension. 
Now, it is to be observed that 
both the idea of plurality, which is 
the subject of numbering, and the 
idea of unity, by means of which the 
process of numbering is carried on, 
are first presentcd to the mind as 
subsisting in material objects. The 
child does not divide the idea of 
many or of one from the objects 
themselves. {t canrot, for it has 
not yct acquired such a reflective 
action in its mind. Itis only during 
the presence of the object that the 
ides of many or of one is excited, 
and it must learn to number in 
sersible objects, By degrees the 
mind becomes iudependent of this 


thing distinct altogether from the 
materi j 


then no less a true intellectual ne 
tion, and also the distinct and fal 
reparation for that processs enti 
intellectual, in which number 
be afterwards distinctly separafed 
from the objects in which it is per- 
ceived to subsist, and made the pure 
matter of the minds most abstract 
contemplation. ; i 
Upon this relation, so simple = 
its rudiments, and by a proces 
which, humble as it appears, while 
the mind exercises itself merely ir 
sense, is continually extended and 
refined, but at no moment 2 


its character, is that po 
science of numbers 
which, wielded by intellect at the 
height of its strength and skill, bas 
seemed almost: to enlarge the pro- 
vince of the human understanding. 
It may be asked, then, in w 
manner does the mind proceed 
from this first estate, in which it 
perceives the relation mixed, asi 1 
were, with the object of sense, to 
form that apprehension 
of number in which it those 
endless combinations? The answer. 
is most simple; it is merely by 
taking more and more distinct no- 
tice of the impression made unon 
itself in the perception of number. 
It perceives the relstion at frst in 
sense. ‘Ihe intellectual impression, 
in which consists the perceptiun of 
number, is intimately blended with 
the sensuous impression produced 
by perception of the obj Sill 
the mind is made conscious of the 
intellectual impression ; and it is 
simply, as that impression is again 
and again repeated, that the mind's 
notice of tbe intellectual as separate 
from the sensuous affection becomes 
stronger and more distinct, till it 
ends in dividing altogether the per- 
ception of the relation from the per- 
sed oe of the objects in which that 
relation bas first been made known. 
If we could conceive an intelli- 
gence perfect in the use of its 
powers, on which the mixed im- 
pressions of which we bave been 
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speaking should be made, we may been unable to give names for num- 
sup that that impression once bers above five or'six, and have had 
made would be sufficient, and that no other means of communicating to 
such a mind would proceed by mere others their recollection of the num- 


reflection upon such a single com- 
Pa impression of sense and intel- 
igence.to separate it into parts, and 
to divide from its conception of the 
objects having number, its concep- 
tion of the relation of number sub- 
sisting among those objects; we may 
suppose that it would be able, from 
the impression once made, to clear 
up to itself or to evolve the intellec- 
tual notion of the relation. For the 
elements are already given; the 
perfect intellectual perception is in- 
volved, and there needs nothing but 
thought to produce it us a separate 
element. But constituted as we are, 
our mind, as we have before observ- 
ed, “slowly disengages itself from 
sense,” and it is only the repeated 
impression that forces it on by de- 
rees, to the cognizance of its intel- 
ectual, as something distinct from its 
sensuous impression. 
In this relation, then, we find 
again what we found in those which 
_ we considered above. An intelli- 
gence affected with the perception 
_ of a relation, and taking notice of 
the affection so produced in itself— 
and enabled by the distinction which 
it makes of its own pure affection, to 
obtain a command over the use of 
the relation, which it could never 
while it continued to know 
it only as involved with the objects 
of sense. i 
We have said enough to show how 
very simple is the origin of all our 
ideas of Number, prodigiously com- 
licated as these ideas afterwards 
ome; but at the same time, that 
simple as this origin is, the idea itself 
is of a purely intellectual character. 
We see that this is the case in the 
frequently baffled efforts of children, 
first, in conceiving, and secondly, in 
retaining pue abstract ideas of num- 
ber. It is seen still more decidedly 
among rudetribes of men, with whom 
the ideas of number make slower 
progress than any other intellectual 
Idens whatever. Among some tribes 
that have even made considerable ad- 
vances in the more ordinary arts of 
life, it is surprising how short a way 
the mind has proceeded in the art 
of numbering. The difficulty has 
been found so great, that they have 
VOL. XL. 55 


ber of particular objects than by 
pointing to other ob present, by 
showing their own fingers, or in the 
case of a great multitude by — 
to the hairs of their head. Thewide 
distance between the mind of sava 

and of civilized man is more brought 
home to our understandings, and 
made more visible, ds it were, in 
—— in this instance, the ina- 
bility of the one to manage the sim- 
plest intellectual conceptions, with 
the easy and unbounded command 
which the arithmetician and ‘the al- 
gebraist over the most com- 
plex and intricate combinations of 
numbers in their almost unlimited 
extent, than by any other comparison 
which we might institute between 
them. For wherever man has risen 
into the earliest grades of social be- 
ing, we often observe in him almost 
as strong sagacity, and as deep affec- 
tion as amongst men whoee natures- 
have been to the utmost cultivated 
by civility. We can think of the 
orator or the t of a rude tribe, 
even along with the greatest orators 
or poets of the most intellectual 
nations, and in certain dispositions 
of mind can almost conceive of them 
as standing on the same level. But 
it is far otherwise, when we think of 
the rude mind striving ineffectuall 

to engage itself with such pure intel- 
lectual relations as those of which 
we have been reari and we can- 
not dream of any thing so remote 
from each other as the savage with 
his notched stick or his string of 
shells, numbering succession, and 
the genius of Newton, for example, 
by its power over the same relations, 
bringing under human comprehen- 
sion the laws of the infinite universe. 

Let us now proceed to make some 
observations on the relations involv- 
ed in our ideas of Quantity. 

The ‘first notion involved in the 
idea of sensible. quantity is that of 
extension. 

The idea of space is obtained both 
by sight and by the organs of touch 
and motion. This space, considered 
merely as extended in length be. 
tween any two objects, without re- 

rding or conceiving any thing else 

ween them, is called distance. If 
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it be considered as extended in 
length, in breadth, and thickness, it 
has been called capacity. In every 
way in which it may be considerei 
the term extension is applied to it. 
Capacity thus conceived, namely, as 
extension bounded in length, breadth, 
and thickness, is the measure of ser s- 
ible quantity. We have only to add 
the idea of sensible substance as fill- 
ing the ex:ension or portion of space 
thus circumscribed, and we have: the 
whole of what is included in the idea 
of sensible quantity. 

The science of geometry is con- 
cerned not with sensible quantity 


thus contained in limited portions of 


cc, but with the mensures of quan- 
tity merely. It considers extension 
in length simply, or lines;—in length 
and breadth, or surfaces ;—in length, 
breadth, and thickuess, or solids, as 
they are cailed ; —— however, 
not solids, with which it has no con- 
cern, but the measure of solids mere- 
ly. Thys then, in sensible quantity, 
which is what is known to the mind 
conicmplatiug objects through sense, 
and in that pure measure of quanti- 
ty which is in its scparate elemente, 
or in their combiaation, the subject 
of geometrical science, we huve 
again an exemplification of those 
same modes of beginning to perccive 
relation which we have just seen 
ua ae in the relatiog of Num- 

r. 
Matter, in every form in which 
it can be presented through sense 
to the mind, offers these various 
perceptions, of distance, of superfi- 
cial extension, and of capacity, or 
bulk—bul it offers them involved in 
the sensuous perception of the ma- 
terial objects themselves. Here then 
the mind in its perception of inate- 
riul objects is necesserily constrained 
to the intellectual perception of the 
relations of extension subsisting 


‘ amung them. But those relations are 


made known to it in a manner which 
blends with intellectual perce, tion 
the impression of sense. Here then 
again is the intelligence under the 
necessity of going through that pro- 
cess which has been already descri- 
bed :—uand of separating its intellec- 
tual from its sensuous affection. 
This accordingly is what it does. 
Being itself a pure intelligence, and 
by virtue of its intellectual nature 
and tendencies being constrained to 


take notice of all its intellectual ¢ 
fections, it does unavo.dably mait 
that perception of relation the sub 
ject of its distinct consideration. Bu 
in the very act of so considering E 
it divides that perception from th 
impressions of sense in which i a 
involved. And in so doing, it brag 
that relation itself more end more» 
the state of a pure intellectual a 
tity; an object of thought divided 
—— rsa eo of matier. 
science of Geometry, tha 
abetract as that of Number, deriva 
from this process its pure inteli. 
tual character. It is a science d 
relation merely :—df relation co 
ceived in intellect alone. But mae 
much as the knowledge of that rei- 
tion was derived from the senastk 
perception of matter, so tne .sciese 
founded on that relation is again sp 
licable to matter: comprehendig 
it in all its modes, and to its uimos 
extent. And these two sciences 
namely, of Number and Extensio, 
drawn from matter by intellect, and 
again in their intellectual perfectia 
applied to 1t, are capable of compre — 
hending the whele material univere. 
As scieaces they have this cepacitr. 
The limitation js not in tbem, but in 
intellect itself, from whica the means 
of observation are withheld; sod of 
which the capacity is finite. It bas 
been able to invent science, which, is 
its fullest extent, is beyond its ability 
to ust, but which we may conceive 
that a higher, but still finite intelli- 
gence, might upply with its larger 
comprehension to its more ext 
knowledge ; and without altering the 
nature of the science itself, obtain 
from it results excecding our possible 
attainment in the same p iot 
in which it should itself exceed tbe 
measure of un intellectual power. 
The view which is given us of the 
mind by thus considering its work, 
is, as it appears to us, in the most 
distinct und positive form, that of en 
intelligence apart from matier - 
conditioned, indeed, so as to derive 
the whole awakening of its powers, 
and the first subjects of their ever- 
cise, from matter merely; but 
marked, from the beginning, 8s 
having its own independent being— 
and visibly, as soon as we are able 
to trace its operations, turning thore 
sensible materinls of thought to the 
uses of that independent, intcliectual 
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Nature. We obeerve, thrwghout its 
process, the effurt of that higher 
being to lift itself out of scusi—to 
fulfil, by the means which sense 
‘Offers it, the inherent tendencies of 
its own constitution. And especial- 
ty, as in the processes we have been 
ribing, we sée the determined 
and successful endeavor to sepa: 
‘rate its acts from matter, and at last 
-to frame its materials of thought out 
of conceptions purely self-derived. 
For such are its ideas of relation in 
-their ultimate purity—being mere 
. modes .of intellectual perception— 
-and therefore perfect.and exact in 
their final separation from matter— 
: though imperfect, inexact, and un- 
_ certain as long as they are blended 
. With it. 
We cannot help adding, that the 
' almost boundless power which the 
~ Mind has derived from the pure in- 
tellectuul conception of these rela- 
: tions, does not ap more than 
: might have been expected, when a 
high intellectual nature was able, up- 
on itsown pure perceptions, to consti- 
tute a science applicable to the mate- 
rial world. The wonder is not in 
these almost unlimited results ; but it 
is in the very first step in which those 
results are begun—u stcp which at 
once, and in the most decisive man- 
ner, characterises the intellectual 
constitution of the mind which is ca- 
pable of it. 

We shall now k of a relation 
wich is intimately connected with 
that of extension—the relation of 
Form or Figure; and again found 
what we have to say on the defini- 
tions and description of Mr. Locke. 

“There is another modification of 
the ‘idea’ of space,” says he, 
“which is nothing but the relation 
which the parts of. the termination 
of extension, or of circumscribed 

ce, have amongst themselves. 

is the touch discovers in scnsible 
bodics, whore extremities come 
within our reach; dnd this the eye 
takes both from bodies arid colors, 
whose boundaries are within its 
view ;—where, observing how the 
extremities terminate either in 
straight lines, which meet at dis- 
cernible angles, or in ‘curved’ 
lines, wherein no angles can be per- 
ceived—by considering these as 
they relate to one another, in all 
parts of the extremities of any bod 
or space, it has that idea we call 
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figure, which affords to tho mind 
infinite variety. For besides the 


vast number of diferent figures 
that do realiy exist in the coherent 
masses of matter, ths stock that the 
mind has in its power, by varying 
the idea of space, and thereby 
making still new compositions, by 
repeating its own ideus, und joining 
them as it pleases, is perfectly inex- 
haustible; and so. it can multiply 
figures in infinitum.” 

ile then goes on to illustrate tho 
process of this infinitely variablé 
combination. 

§ 6. “The mind having a-power to 
repeat the idea of any length di- 
rectly stretched out, and ‘tu join it 
to another in the same direction, 
which’ shall thus double the length 
of that stright line, or elsc with 
one with what inclination it thinks 
fit, and so make what sort of angle 
it pleases :—and, being able also to 
shorten any line it imagines, by ta- 
king from it one-half, or one-fourth, 
or what part it pleases, without be- 
ing able to come to an end: of any 
such divisions :—It can ‘thus’ make 
an angle of any inclination, so also 
the lines that are its sides of what 
length it pleases; which joining again 
to other lines of difterent lengths, and 


‘at different angles, till it has wholly 


inclosed any space, it is evident shat 
it can multiply figures, both in their 
shape and capacity, in infintium ; all 
which are but so many different sim- 
ple modes of space.” 

“It is olvious, that : the same 
process which the mind can thus 
carry on with straight lines, it can 
also do with ‘curved,’ or ‘curved’ 
and straight together; and that 
whatever it can do in lines, it can 
also in superficies:—By which we 
into farther thoughts of 
the endless variety of figures that the 
mind has power to make, and there- 
by to multiply the simple modes of 

de 29 


Figure, or form, then, exhibits one 
kind of relation—the relation mutual- 
ly subsisting among the several parts 
of that circumscribing boundary 
which encloses any portion of space. 
All bodies present to us figure, be- 
cause et all have extension de- 
fined on all sides; and those defin- 
ing boundaries, by the relation sub- 
sisting among their parts, constitute 
figure. For, examine what is mcant 


by figure or form, and you will find 
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that when you have stated the idea of 
the boundary in every part of the ex- 
tension of the body, and have added 
to this the idea of the relation to one 
another, subsisting among the dif- 
ferent parts of that boundary, you 


have exhausted the subject ; BP is 
ts i 


have defined figure by stating 
elements. 

Let us shortly consider the nature 
of these relations. 

We look at the forms of things in 
nature, and the imagination is over- 
come with their infinite and seem- 
rt ipa rehensible variety. But 
intellect applie itself to the study of 
that which overpowered imagi- 
nation ; and examining, not that va- 
riety of forms which can never come 
within its cognizance, but the essen- 
tial relations of form, which, sub- 
sisting io its own perception, are 
truly cognizable by it, it resolves 
that innumerable, unimaginable, in- 
exhaustible, and almost iofinite va- 
riety, into four simple elements— 
lines — and curved, and plane 
and curvilinear surfaces. Yet even 
this resolution is not ultimate, for 
every surface may be conceived 
as resolved into an infinite num- 
ber of lines in apposition one with 
another; and every line may be 
conceived as resolved into an infi- 
nite number of points in apposition 
one to another—either in one direc- 
tion, making a straight line, or in a 
direction continually varying, ma- 
king a curve line. And in this way 
the whole of form is resolved en- 
tirely into relation ; for these points 
are nothing whatever in themselves, 
and serve only to mark or express 


the continually ing relations of 
itself with itself, sabeininig through- 


out the boundary of any portion of 
extension. However, the four ele- 
ments that wer: enumerated—lines 
of two kinds and surfaces of two kinds 
—serve as generic expressions of 
such relation. And such lines and 
surfaces, placed in various relation to 
each other, make up all possible 
figure. 

If we ask, then, in what manner 
this simple relation of form can be 
defined, “it is the relation of one 
point to other points in space ;” or 
to comprehend entire figure it is, in 
the words we have already quoted 
from Mr. Locke, “the relation which 
the !parts of the termination of ex- 
tension, or of circumscribed space, 


tion in 
requires to combine the infinite ps 
sible varieties of form. If spece k 
given, the others which are relatka 
merely, and therefore pure me- 
for the rest. 

Whether space itself, therefee, 
be a purely metaphysical idea or aa 
—which we think may be difficuh w 
decide—the application to it of thes 
relations fo: the composition of igure 
is ‘purely metaphysical ; and i 
this instance as in those already 
treated, we see the ex i 
manner ia which intelli hat. 
ing drawn the lessens its knor- 
ledge from matter and sense, returns 
upon them to subj them to itself 

atter through t senses prests 
upon the contemplation of the mind 
—Form, in varieties whicb are 
less than infinite. But the mi 
awakened to the contemplation of 
form, and investigating its constitu 
tion, reaolves it into two elementary 
relations—namely, direction and li- 
mitation in space. 

We need scarcely ask—when in- 
tellect has acquired this absolute 
command over form, as a creature 
of its own, and yet applicable, a 
far as matter can be susceptible of 
the relations conceived by iatellect, 
to material being—what is the nature 
vf the power thus obtained, and to 
what purposes is it applied. The 
first application of the.mind’s in- 
telligence of figure is to a pur- 
pose that is yet entirely intellectual, 
when it creates pure form, and theu 
evolves its relations in pure geome- 
trical science ;—the second applica- 
tion, wherein it proceeds to unite 
form with matter, is to all the 
powerful constructions of mecha- 
nical art. It being the peculiar and 
proper character of these construc- 
lions, and the element of their 
power, that in them matter, by re 
ceiving forms which are pure intel- 
lectual conceptions, and therefore 
perfectly known in their relations 
and properties by intellect, becomes 
itself subjected to intellect—the 
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mind wielding and commanding the 

ross materials of its art by pure 
antellectual science. And hence it 
is that these arts, in their highest 
achievements, acquir3 a dignity even 
to our imagination, the min - 
templating with pleasure and admi- 
ration its own intellectual dominion 
over matter. Hence it is, too, that 
the greatest works of even mecha- 
nical art have been ible only to 
minds of the very highest intellec- 
tual capacity, and have formed fit 
subjects for their exertion. The 
most celebrated monument of the 
genius of on: of the greatest minds 
of which modern Europe boasts, 
Michael Angelo, is the unrivalled 
construction of a dome,—a work 
which, from the simple circumstance 
of its magnitude, and the mechani- 
cal difficulty of its construction, is 
one confessedly which no inferior 
mind could have achieved. Un- 
der this head we have spoken of 
architecture as a simply mechanical 
art. But there is yet a last applica- 
tion of the power of form to matter, 
` ta which we may allude, in which 
architecture is ulso included, but 
under a different relation. We speak 
now of those beautiful and noble 
arts,in which the mind has subjected 
material form to the uses of imagi- 
nation,—sculpture especially, and 
architecture considered merely in 
its relation to imagination. h 
these arts depend for their power 
over the mind solely upon form; 
and it was only in the intensest con- 
templation form, that nius 
found the conceptions by which it 
has been able to invest them in 
their majestic and immortal beauty. 
Hence it may bo understood why 
the greatness, and even the beauty, 
of both these arts is of so severe a 
character,—it is because their great 
element, form, is a conception 
wholly intellectual, being merely 
the exhibition in matter of relations 
which are the birth of intellect alone. 

Such, then, is the dependence of 
intellect on matter, and such is its 
independence. Such is its sove- 
reignity over it, from which it learns 
merely to know itself—that s:rong in 
that knowledge, it may go forth to 
establish its dominion over the ma- 
terial world. Maiter, it might al- 
most be said, if we might leave for 
a moment the Coo of 
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simple research, —— a language 
the was known to philozophy of old, 


is busy in a constant endeavor to 


overpower and oppress the intellec- 
foal ialnd ; but by that vain endea- 
vor it only rouses up powers, and 
furnishes arms for its own subjuga- 
tion. 

Form, therefore, which when first 
we look in upon our own impres- 
sions, appears to us to be simply dis- 
covered to the mind by the eye, and 
only so discoverable; which, never- 
theless, the moment we consider 
the minds of those to whom light has 
not been: given, we perceive must 
be discoverable also :hrough another 
sense—touch, namely, aided by the 
organs of active motion—is, as we 
perceive, when we pursue it to its 
ultimate analysis, a perception of 
relations by the mind. Those rela- 
tions are perceived involved with 
matter, and till we consider the sub- 
ject carefully, we are not aware how 
totally they may be separated from 
matter. et, even then, the mind 
itsélf has so separated them, and in 
a thousand instances has framed in 
itself ideas of that pure form, which 
cannot subsist in what is shown to 
our senses at least, of material being. 
In this we end, that the mind itself, 
by its own pure forms of thought 
alone, both comprehends what is 
brought before it of material exist- 
ence, nnd moulds to uses of its own 
its subject matter. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
add, that it is by the simple process 
which we have described as giving us 
the notion of number and extension, 
that the mind is able to form to it- 
self an idea of Infinity in either. It 
is merely by endlessly repeating the 
combinations of mity, and the con- 
ceived measures of extension, that 
this idea is obtained. We-caonot 
suppose any point at which such a 
process can possibly stop; tor the 
termination of one scries at such a 

int, would be in fact nothing else 
fban the commencement of another. 
It is, however, equally obvious, that 
though we can thus form to our- 
selves the idea of intinitude in num- 
ber, space, or time, we cannot form 
the conception of any number, ex- 
tension, or duration, actually inf- 
nite ; for this would be a contradic- 
tion, as it would imply a limitation 
of infinitude. 
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TORENO’S HISTORY OF THE SPANISH INSURRECTION, 6c. 


Tue Spanish historian, who but 
the other day was the trusted Mi- 
nister of Queen Christina—tho su- 
preme ruler of reformed Spain, and 
who is now, with a price set u 
his head, flying or skulking for life, 
from the virulent enmity of those 
whom he considered as his brother 
reformers, but who consider him 
as that most abhorred of created 
or imaginable beings in revolu- 
tionary politics, a moderate—has 
been a chif actor in the scenes he 
describes. He is by birth an As- 
turian, or a Leonese nobleman—we 
are not quite clear which. He was 
present in Madrid on the 2dof May, 
amidst all the tumult and bloodshed 
of that day of horror. His father, 
and probably he himself, took an 
active part in the Asturian insur- 
rection which opened the great 
drama of the rising of the universal 
Spanish nation. was one of the 
two Asturian deputies who, upon 
the completion of the first insurrec- 
tion, put to sea with a white flag, in 
an open boat, in the Bay of Biscay, 
to endeavor to get on board some 
English vessel, and thus make their 
way to his country, with which 
theirs was then at war, here to an- 
nounce the event, and request of a 
generous enemy assistance against 
perfidious allies; although with a 
laudable and pleasing abstinence 
from self-exultation, he says little of 
the hazardous nature of the adven- 
ture. 

Many of our readers must, like 
ourselves, still recollect the sensa- 
tion produced in London by the un- 
. thought-of advent of these same As- 
turian deputies, when, in the words 
of Anacreon Moore, we beg pardon 
of Thomas Brown the Younger— 


‘Provided their wigs were but decently 
black, 

A few patriot monsters from Spain 

‘were a sight 

That would people one’s house for one, 
night after night.” 

Our author was the one of those 


first “patriot monsters,” known b 
the title of Visconde Matarrosa,whi 
he bore during his father's life. 

Atter his return to Spain the Vis- 
conde secms to have been implicated 
in some of the squabbles and ip- 
trigues of the Asturian junta, with 
or against.Romana; and he was 
afterwards a member of the extraor- 
dinary Cortes assembled at Cadiz 
during the siege of that city by Vic- 
tor; which Cortes concocted, we 
will not say digested, a constitu!ion 
for Spain whilst the country was 
occupied by the enemy—whilst 
French balls and bombs were rat- 
tling and exploding about the ears of 
the diligent theoretic legislators. 

In this his new capacity Toreno 
was, by his own showing, one of the 
moet ultra of the ultra-liberals ; and, 
start not at the confession, Conserv- 
ative reader, we like him never the 
worse. Heappears, still by bis own 
showing, to have run the course that 
we think most natural to an enthusi- 
astic temperament when combined 
with conscidus mental power. In 
early youth the person thus endow- 
ed is keenly sensible to every pos- 
sible moral and intellectual beauty 
or deformity: and what can be 
more fascinatingly beautiful than 
complete, consistent theory? Most 
especially, perhaps, in legislation. 
What more revolting to the pride of 
intellect than the perception of 
anomalies? It is only slow 
and irksome tuition of experi- 
ence that can teach the reluctant 
pupil how incompaiible with fal- 
lible human nature is such the- 
oretic perfection. . Painfully les- 
soned by old experience, the im- 
petuous youtbful reformer, accord- 
ing to temper and circumstances, 
either ripens into a rational Conser- 
vative, prompt to correct manifest 
abuses, whilst firmly resisting the 
heudlong torrent of innovation and 
revolution, or sours into an unprin- 
cipled demagogue, or a ruthless des- 
pot, often both, in succession. The 
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Conde de Torene is as yet not 
above half mature, we fear, but he 
has taken the ripening course. He 
speaks, with apparent regret of 
their exaggeration, of his liberalist 
opinions in 1811, avowing that time 
and experience have modified them. 
Moreover, he was expelled from 
Qeen Christina’s councils by ‘the 
more violent of the mouvement party, 
upou whom she was soon compelled 
to rely ; and -we shall be surprised 
if subsequent events, vicissitudes 
chancing even whilst we write, have 
not hastened, like the bite of an in- 
sect, his Conservative ripening. 
Turn we now from preliminary 
considerations and ftom the author's 
individuality to his history, which is 
designed, we understand, to com- 
pie the whole period of Ferdinand 
II.'s being, facto or ‘de jure 
King of Spain; or, at least, so much 
thereof as may include all the wars 
and revohrtions that harassed his 
reign, real or nominal; ¢. e„ from 
the Aranjuez insurrection, in 1808, 
‘to the King’s restoration to absolute 
ower by the Duc d’Angouléme, in 
823. How many volumes this his- 
tory is likely to fill we have no in- 
formation, and must request our 
readers to form their own calculation 
from the few data we can give them ; 
to wit, the length to which historians 
nowadays run, even amongst our im- 
patient Gallic neighbors, ase. g. Sis- 
mondi’s Historie des Francais, of 
which, we think, nearly a score of 
thick octavo volumes have appeared, 
without reaching the reign of Louis 
XIV.; and the fact that the four 
goo:lly octavos which we have re- 
ceived only bring down Count 
Toreno’s history to the very begin- 
ning of 1812, to the capture of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and the publication 
and acceptance of the new constitu- 
tion. l 
A history of the Spanish insurrec- 
tion, war, and revolution must neces- 
sarily divide itself into two portions, 
the political and the military ; and 
to the mere desultory readér, the 
latter might pena seem the most 
ut what are — 
interesting operations of the Penin- 
sular war? Are they the mostly 
injudicious and uncombincd, the 
always rash measures of the Spanish 
generals, and their consequent dis- 
asters? We mean to cast no slur 
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upon some splendid examples ‘of 
heroism, such as the defence of Sa- 
ragossa. But to whom is that new} 
And Toreno, who, save that he inha- 
bited Cadiz during the siege, was 
present at no active hostiliti:s, it 
should seem, has added nothing to 
the universally known narratives of 
Messrs. Vaughan and Southey. Are 
they the daringly gallant, but indi- 
vidually almost insignificant, feats of 
the Guerillas? Or are they the 
triumphs achieved by the indomit- 
able valor of our own countrymen, 
wielded by the rare military genius, 
and the yet more admirably rare in- 
vincible constancy of the Duke of 
Wellington? . 

But for the details of these last it 
is not to the pages of the reer pa- 
triot that we are to look. Heallows, 
indeed, that “Sir Arthur Wellealey, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, act- 
eda principal part inthe Peninsular 
war.” Nay, upon one occasion, i. e. 
the defence of Portugal, he even 
says, * his plan, drawn up and sub- 
mitted to Lord Liverpool, was a 
masterpiece of foresight and ma- 
ture judgment.” But still he evi- 
dently considers the British gene- 
ral and his army as mere auxilia- 
ries, useful assurcdly, but not very 
important or materially influential 
upon the issue of the contest. in 
proof of this Spanish verdict upon 
the relative importance of the exer- 
tions of the Insular and Peninsular 
— and their leaders upon the 
final result of the war, it may suffice 
to say that Toreno despatches in four 
pages the siege and recapture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo by Lord Wellington, 
previous preparations and conse- 
quent rewards included ; whiist to 
the defence by the Spaniards and 
the fall of Tortosa and Tarragona, 
for instance, he allots respectively 
nine pages, and twenty ; to the reso- 
lute, though equally unavailing de- 
fence of Gerona, full halfa book ; 
and even to the daring, but immate- 
rial, because unsupported and tran- 
sitory surprise of Figueras by the 
ecclesiastical Guerilla Rovira, as 
much space as to the important and 
permanent recovery of the first 
named fortress. We have imputed 
this strange apportionment of bre- 
vity and detail to the noble higtorian’s 
nationality. Can we be mistaken in 
this idea? Is it possible that an im- 


eritie, neither Eaglish nor 
ish, would explain the seeming 
rdity of the relative number of 
peges by the simple observation 
that Wellington took Ciudad Rodri- 
ọ in about as many days the 
rench marshals consumed months 
in reducitig Gerona ? , 

But such negative undervaluing is 
not the worst act of unfairness with 
which we are compelled to charge 
our Spanish patriot. His volumes 
contain accusations, open or hinted, 
of the Duke of 
thoroughly ludicrous that we are half 
ash:imed to speak of them at all— 
seriously we may not. Forcan any 
man, in the slightest degree aequaint- 
ed with the history of the Peninsular 
war, be expected gravely to com- 
ment upon, gravely to argue against 
such accusations of such a man, as 
- that he was both very timid and 
fool-hardy, and so greedy of power 
and fame as to be actually jealous, 
not only of Lord Beresford’s dearly 
purchased victory at Albuera, but of 
the talents, we know not whether 
also of the exploits, of all the Spo- 
nish generals. The latter charge is 
easily substantiated by the plain facts 
that when restored health enabled 
Hill to resume the command of his 
own army, commiited during his 
illness to Beresford, the Portuguese 
field-marshal returned to his own 
peculiar, important, and ably exe- 
cuted duty .of creating Portuguese 
troops ; and that Lord Wellington 
was digguti-fied with all those Spa- 
nish generals with whom the Spa- 
nish authorities were in the end, 
ay, and often while supporting them 
against him, equally dissatisfied ; 
approving of and agreeing with 
those only who alone showed an 
thing like sound judgment or mili- 
tary skill, namely, Castanos and 
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ellington, so- 
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Romana. The former charge rests 
upon more numerous and diffuse 
statements; a few of which we will. 
bring together. We are assured that 
it was Lord Wellington’s object to 
prevent any intimate union of Spain 
and Portugal :—that he suffered Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo to fall, perhaps not quite 
contrary tv the rules of military 
seience, but contrary to the urgent 
praycrs of the Marques de la Romana, 
whilst the Duke’s despatches* show 


that Romana, how loth soever to lose 


the place, fully and frankly concur- 
red in the conviction, that, under 
existing circumstances, to attempt 
the relicf of Ciudad Rodrigo d 
be to risk the whole for the sake of 
a part:—that he fought the bate 
of Busaco solely from impatience of 
the blame his previous over-caution 
had incurred, the author seemi 
to be unsuspicious that it was then 
necessary to gain time. to remedy 
the previous neglect of the Portu- 
guese regents :—that from excessive 
ear of being attacked at Torres 
Vedras, the thing he probably most 
desired, he made no effort to check 
the devastations of the French, the 
mangling of their foraging parties by 
British cavairy and by Portuguese 
troops under British officers going 
for nothing :—that he was equally 
remiss during his pursuit of Massena, 
only driving him on, on, on, and 
never fighting him, and then as in- 
—— gaining the victory of 
entes d’Onor to remedy that re- 
missness—in fact, we suspect he 
never consulted the Conde about 
his plans of campaign :—that he suf- 
fered Badajoz to tall-for want of 
succors—Badujoz, which capitula- 
ted at the moment when informed 
of Beresford’s march to relieve it: 
and, in the opinion of the Spanish 
government, with such needless pre- 


* We cannot allude tothesc despatches, now in course of publication, and refrain 
from remarking upon the wonderful extent of capacity and variety of mental power 
that they revel, upon the extraordinary faculty they «xemplify of devoting attention, 
amidst the most critical military circumstance: s, to affairs political, financial, legislative, 
. judicial, and administrative, the last embracing the minutest details, as well of police, 

oth municipal and castrensian, ns of the conduct of the inexperienced commissariat, 
and all rend-red more harassingly difficult by the necessity of managing every p`- 


cies of uninanageable temper. 


Had the Duke of Wellinston’s dexpatches been col- 


lectrvely published at the period when Whig witlinge ridiculed the idea of haking a 
mere soldier First Lord of the Treasury, even Whig witlings must hive been silenced 
by such irrefrazable proof that a military command, of the nature of tbat entrusted to 
Bonaparte’s Sepoy General, was the very best possible school to form a prime uinie- 
ter. 
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. to make a private kingdom 
. for himself, is not explained. 
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cipitation, that the governor was 
forthwith put upon his trial, though 
the trial, as if in rivalry of a Chan- 
cery suit, ended only by the ‘return 
of Ferdinand VII. in 18i4 

sought, for interested motives, the 
command of the provinces border- 
ing upon Portugal, although whether 
the interested motives were to give 
them to England or to Portu , or 
them 


If it be asked, “ Why then notice 
the Señor Conde at all!” we re- 
ply, “Look at the title of the book, 

ntle reader ; you will therc see 
that the work is not exclusively 
military.” And when we turn from 
that ‘portion, much of the fault of 
which,.after all, is the natural fruit 
of Spanish hyper-nationality,* we 
find much valuable matter. Amongst 
the principal, some that may, at 
this present time, afford a useful 
lesson to those pseudo-statesmen, 
British or continental, who fancy 


they can say to the tide of popular. 


commotion, “Thus far shalt thou 


come, and no farther ;” who know p 


not that every attempt to check 
such commotion, when once ex- 
cited, is like striving to close flood- 
gates throu which the heady 
current is impetuously rushing. 
Bolts and bars,wrought by the han 

of men or of pigmies, may hold them 
securely shut, but once opened, to 
reclose them sur the strength 
ofa giant. A fearful lesson to re- 
volutionary leaders, more strongly 
taught by the course of events in 
the Spanish colonies than even in 
Spain, and which may be perha 

listened to from the pen of one who 
still is a liberal, and has been an 
ultra-liberal. We shall extract some 
of the lighter.lessons from Toreno’s 
accounts of the breaking out of the 
Spanish insurrection against French 
usurpation. ratory ESE never was 
Ahere a more justifiable, a more vir- 
tuous insurrection, or one that pro- 


| ‘mised to be more orderly ; yet how 


seldom were the proceedings of 
-even this insurrection unstained with 





:—that he · 
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guilt—with blood. We will begin 
with one, if we recollect aright the 
only one that was permanently | 
though with difficulty preserved 
trom such pollution. But we must 
introduce it by letting our author 
give his reasons for the great detail 
into which he enters, in relating at 
some length the course and manner 
of the separate portions:of this gene- 
ral insurrection, as unconnectedly 
and almost simultaneously it burst 
forth from one end of Spain to the 
other. We should observe that in 
Toreno’s volumes the following re- 
flections succeed to instead of pre- 
fucing the statements. 


" Considering the nobleness of the cause, 
and the ignorance, real er affected, so com- 
monly alleged as to its origin and pro 
it has not seemed unreasonable to dwell, 
—— wtich tcsagh the hepe 
rable rev n, whic the 
of some. — the malevolence of. ** 
seemed in er of being speedily an 
mou bured in oblivion, or totally 
disfigured.. To accomplish our object we 
must add a few short reflections that may 
help to refute some of the grossest misre- 
resentations from which it has suffered. 

“One of the most common of these is 
-the ascribing the commotions‘of Spain to 
blind fanaticiem, excited by the intrigues 
and influence of the clergy. On the con- 
trary, it has been seen that in many places 
-the rising was spontaneous, and that if in 
others individuals sought to use and direet 
the popular feeling, they were neither ex- 
——— priests, ner belonging to any 8 
cific class, but to all classes differently. 
The clergy certainly did not oppose the in- 
surrection, but neither did they originate it. 
They entered into it like the rest of the na- 
t on, impelled by an honorable spirit of pa- 
triotism, not by any fear of spoliation. 
The French hat hitherto given no occasion 
for auch fears, and it has been seen that at 
Bayonne the Spanish clergy had appeared 
rather as partizans than enemies of Napo- 
leon, considering him as the restorer of re- 
ligion and public worship in France, The 
resistance of ‘Spain sprang from hatred of 
foreign domination; the ecclesiastic 
like the pene tg the soldier like the 
peasant, the noble like the artisan, was 
moved by ong and the same impulse, at 
one and the same time, without a thought 
or care of aught save the national dignity 
and independence. 


We proceed to the outbreak in 





+ In the Conde Toreno’s pages, to take the first instance that offers, the brilliant sur- 
prise of Arroyo Molinos might seem to have been planned solely by a Spanish general, 


and executed chiefly by Spanish soldiers. 
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tract as a cient explanation of 
the Conde’s views of the insurrec- 
tion, as opposed to the Colonel’s. 


“The Asturians, disturbed and uneasy, 
hed alfa ys on the 29th of April flung 
stones at the house of the French Conso 
at Gijon, provoked by his scattering from 
his windows pamphiets against the Bour- 
bon family. A report was now circula 
at Oviedo that r gorous orders had arrived 
from Madrid, enjoining .a severe punish- 
ment of the insult offere I to the consul ; and 
this increased the irritation of the people, 
eonstantly stimulates by the patriotic ex- 
hortations of the Marques de Santa Cruz 

Marcenado, his relation Don Manuel de 

nda, and Don Ramon de Llano Ponte, 

a canon of the Oviedo Cathedral, who had 

formerly served in the Guards and was a 
gentleman of disnnguished talents. 

“On the 9th of May, the maguna 
(audiencia) and the military chi — 


agreod to publish the sanguinary edict issu 
at Madrid by Murat on the 3d, went forth 
t 


€ where they 
thtenging multitudes, who, with shouts of 
‘ Ferdinand for ever! and death to Murat,’ 
obliged them to recede, and abandon thetr 
. The rioters, amongst whom the 
students distinguished themselves, now de- 
‘hiberately proceeded: to the hall in whch 
the general Junta of the principality held 
their sittin Here they found rt 
from several of the members. Don Jose 
del Busto, chief judge of the city, who had 
a secret understanding with the insurgents, 
spoke in favor of their noble resolution ; he 
was seconded by the Condes Marcel de 
Penalva, and de Toreno (the author's fa- 
_ ther); and the Junta unanimously agreed 
to disobey Murat’s orfers, and to take 
— suitable to this bold determina- 
: n, 


The audiencia and some men of 


Consideration in the province endea- * 


vored to allay the popular ferment 
by reasoning ; Murat to crush it, by 
sending troops and sterner magis- 


tretes, one of the latter being accord- lea 


ing to our noble historian,— 


“Don Juan Melcudez Valdez, better 
adapted to sing the conqueror’s triumphs 
than to silence popular clamors. . . . 
Bat these measures, instead of euog rl 
esperated the public irritation. . . 
at the house of Don Ramon 


were 


de Liano Ponte, and with so little caution, d 


that from all quarters unknown persons 
flocked to this focus of insurrection with all 
sorts of offers. We, who had recently ar- 
rived from Madrid, assisted at these secret 
assemblies, and were enraptured at the 
sumbers of peasants, indeed 
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‘of persons of 


[Nor 


classes, who incessently came in, with 
4 noblesi disinterestedness, pledging thei 
lant aod pruperty te the defence of thar 
anes 


were t 
the multitude was 
onte and Miranda. 


“ Precautionary 
the charge of headi 
committed to Llano 
©... . © . ° On the 24th, Lleve, 
the new commandant sent by Murat, ea- 
tered Oviedo, accompanied by several per- 
sons well acquainted with os ar- 


ted rangas for that same night It had been 
settled, 


that at eleven o'clock the church 

bells of Oviedo and the neighboring villag- 
es should ring the alarm, and the nsing 
- Some mistake occamoned the de- 

lay of an hour, and the patriotic conspira- 
tors were —— with anxiety; but at 
the stroke of twelve, a general peal rebeved 
— gain possession of 

e first step was to possession 

the depdt farma, which contanied 100,000: 
muskets, partly manufactured at Oviedo 
and and its vicinity, partly sent thither 


‘some time back by order of the Prince of 


the Pace. The artillery officers, who 
were in the secret, facilitated the attack ; 


another hastened to the dwelling ef 
Llave; as they passed alo at 
the doors of the several mem 


Junta, summoning them by name; and at 
Y late nonr noy forthwith — 
ing joined for the occasion by persone. 
not of their body. The Junta thus inerat- 
ed, reeumed the supreme authority, con- 
firmed the revolution, named the Marques 
de Santa Cruz their President, and com- 
mitted all gee? a tohim. The 
next day, the war was declared 
ainst Napoleon amidst a unanimous 
ut of indescribable enuthusiaem. . `. . 
“The Junta consisted of the first men 
for birth and tortune in the province. The 
Attorney-General, Don Alvaro Florez Es- 
trada, who-had 


organized commotion ted it vigor- 
ouA, and the Junta collectively adopted 


ed by nobles and ecclesiastics, was as yet 
unsollied by any popular excess, by vio- 
ce or assaseination. But the lapse of a 
few days ‘nvolved us in the danger of wit- 
nessing a wofully tragic speciacle. For 
their own security Murat’s commissioners, 
the Conde del Pirar and Don Juan Melen- 
dez Valdez had, reaching Oviedo, 
been placed in confinement, ber with 
the commandant Llave, Colonel Fitzgerald. 
of the regiment de Hibernia, and Ledroa 
e — of the carabineers, 
who.alone had dissented from the unani- 
mous decision of ther. tive corps. 
Santa Cruz, a barsh and inate map, 
had from the first insisted upon theip being 
tried. His proposal flattered the mult 
tude, whilst the - Junta procrastinated, 
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.in the hope that time might seften the ge- 
neral anger against the prisoners. Mean 
whil. it chanced that amongst the new 
recruits, coming in from the most distant 
parts, arrived some from a — tur- 
ulent district near Noira. The Junta, 
fearing some disaster, resolved to send the 
Prisoners out of the principality. From 
stupidity, or the secret malice of some un- 
known i..dividual, it was arranged that 
they should begin their journey at mid-day, 
in a carriage. At aght of them, a rabble- 
ment of women screamed out—‘ They are 
carrying off the traitors!’ These extrava- 
ant outcries brought together e troop of 
e Noira recruits, who surrounded the five 
unfortunate men, ana dragged them to a 
field beyond the city walls, where they tied 
them to trees and prepared to fire at the 
In this imminent peril it happily octur 
ta the canon, Don Alonzo Ahumada, to try 
the power of religion in curbing the disor- 
derly multitude. Bearing the sacrament 
in his hands, and accumpanied by men of 
authority, he succeeded in rescuing from 
im:nediate death these persecuted victim 
of whom Colonel Fitzgerald had remain 
undaunted throughout the horrid scene. 
And thus, by the prese-vation of their lives, 
the fair aspect of the Astunan insurrection 
xemained pure and unblemished.” .. . 
“From the moment that the Asturian 
Juuta declared itself sovereign, it sought to 
communicate with England. Don Andres 
Argel.de la Vega and the Visconde de Ma- 
tarrosa (an:hor of this history) were ordered 
tu visit London for this ‘purpose. . . . The 
vovage in itself oflered difficulties. There 
was at that time no English cruizer o 
the Asturian coast, and to venture in a 
“Spanish veesel was to risk the very ot ject 
of the mission. Fortunately, on the third 
day of the insurrection, a Jersey privateer 
was descried from Cape de Penas. Her 
appearance was accidental, and, fearing 
treachery, she long refused to attend to any 
overtu es; but at Iength a large su: of 
money bribed her to take on board the two 
deputies, who set sail from Gijon on tho 
30th of May.” 


We think not of following Count 
Toreno through all the separate in- 
surrections of the different Spanish 
provinces, but we have to show the 
perverted character which they too 
often at once acquired, and how 
seldom and hardly the higher and 
more enlightened elasses could re- 
tain such influence as in the Asturias, 
For this purposa we select two from 
tthe mass—the insurrections of Be- 
ville and of Valencia: the first, 
partly from the importance it owes 
to the high rank assumed by its 
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Junta, but chiefly as — 
the ease with which the well inten- 
tioned are, upon such occasions, 
duped by the designing ; the second, 
as exhibiting the very madness of 
poplar feelings, whether of sus- 
icion or of resentment, whether 
ounded or unfounded :— 


“Persons who had escaped from Madrid 
amidst the fiercest of the tumult of the 2d 
of May, took shelter at Mostoles, a place 
about three leagues distant. where they de- 
scribed the horrore then taking piace in the 
capital with the strong coloring of recent 
terror. The alcade immediately commu- 
nicated the intclligence to the nearest town 
that it might he quickly circulated. Aad 
thus it spread, growing from mouth to , 
muuth to such a pitch of exaygeration, that 
when the tale reached Talavera, Madrid 
was said to be on fire in every quarter. 
Hence the tidings were presently conveyed 
to Seville.” 


— “At Seville the municipality 
thought of arming the province ; their dis- 
cussion uf plans for this purpose waa check- 
ed by subsequent orders from Madrid. But 
the agitation of the people oncouraged a 
few individuals to take charge of ruling the 
universal discontent. One of the chief 
agitators in this city wae the Conde de Tilly, 
of an Nustriuue family in Estremadura, —a 
restless turbulent man, whose private life 
was reprehensible enough. Though as eager 


ff for riots and innovaiions as his brother 


Guzman, co notorious in the Frencb Revo- 
lution, the Count could never have attainéd 
his object if the cause he now embraced 

ad not heen so sacred as to induce other 
— inhabitants of Seville to join 

im. 

“ They held their meetings at a place 
called El Blanguillo, near the gate of La 
Bargueta, and there debated the mude of 
beginning their enterprise. At this time 
appeared in Sevi'le a certain Nicolas Tap y 
Nunez, a person but littl known, who 
came “hither for the purp_se of ag tating the 
city. Ardent and determined, he harangued 
in the streets,and squares, swayiig the Se- 
ville populace t:t his pleasure, and carrying 
his audacity so far as to demand of the 
chapter a sum of 12,000 duros (about 
L.3,000), with which to effect an insurree- 
tion against the French; a request w -ich 
that body refused. He had formeily been 
much connected with the contraband trade 
carried on with Gibraltar. The authorities 
were silent, f-aring greater evils; and Tilly 
anı) his conspirators sought to gain the 

oodwill of a man who, yn a very few daya 
fad acquired reputation and popular.ty far 
surpassing ull others. They were speedily 
cuofederated.” A 
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... “The news of the abdication of 
the royal family yet farther inflamed the 
popular indignation; and Tilly, Tap, and 
their associates resolved that the opportu- 
nity should not be missed. The night of 
the 26th of May was a ted for the ris- 
ing.” (It was effected too quietly to be 
worth extracting.) “ In the morning of the 
27th the people ed to form a su- 
preme Junta of the muet distinguished per- 
sons in Seville. Tap y Nunez, on account 
of his straightforward proceedings and 

pularity, was chosen to select the mem- 
fers whom others pointed out to him. Act- 
ing bi:ndly, as a stranger, he named two 
who were disliked for their previous incor- 
rect conduct. He was warned of this, and 
would have struck them off his list. But 
his endeavors were vain, and even brought 
upon himself a long imprisonment, those 
whom he had considered as his friends a 
pearing most inveter.te against him— the 
usual tot of those who, disintereered and 
inexperienced, implicate themselves in revo- 

tions.” ... 

“The Junta was installed, and named 
for its president Don Francisco — 
formerly minister of finance, and relegat 
to Andalusia by the will and pleasure of the 
Prince of the Peace. a generous and 

eable disposition, he possessed extens- 

ive and various knowledge, but misfortune 
and persecution had perhaps. despoiled his 
soul of the energy which the times required. 
At his solicitation the chief magistrate of 
Seville, Don Vincente Hore, was elected 
member of the Junta, despite his intimacy 
with the fallen favorite (Godoy). Another 
and an influential member was the monk 
Padre Manuel Gil, who, unjustly accused 
by Godoy of participation in a cabal formed 
ainst him in 1796, had been confined in 

e convent de Tarribioa, at Seville, where 
errors, suspected or proved, were chastised 
by a disgraceful punishment, disused even 
towards voya, At an advanced age Padre 
Gil enjoyed the strength and fervor of 
youth ; he readily imparted his own fire to 
ethers; and amidst a few extravagances, 
the offspring of the neglected education of 
the cloister rather than of a disordered 
mind, he was pre-eminent for orudition and 
ae of intellect. 

“The Junta thus constituted called itself 
the Supreme Junia of Spain and the 
Indies.’ 


But thus proudly entitled, and, 
upon the whole judiciously consti- 
tuted, how long could this Junta 
restrain the insurgent people within 
the bounds of reason and virtue t 


“ During the tumults of the night of the 
26th, and dunng the morning of the 27th, 
none had transgressed, and these first 
hours of insurrection were undefiled by 
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his for his protection, promised that he 
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murder or excess. On the evening of this 
same 27th, the walls of thecity were ensan- 
guined by a horrible assasemation. The 
municipality had transferred its aitungs to 
the Hospital de la Sangre: a step that 
rise to rumors and animosities. To allay 
these and concert a co-operation with the 
newly created Junta, the Conde de Aguia 
was despatched to the latter body. At bis 
blind fury demanded his bend, ‘The Junta, 
eman is ; e 

— Ze 
be tried, and sent him'as a prisoner to the 
tower of the Tnana gate. a passed 
through Seville a t insults, but un- 
woun untouched in person. But as he 
entered his appointed prison, a homicidal 
band entered with him, bade him prepare 
for death, fastened him to the balustrade 
of the balcony overlooking the Triana gate, 
and, deaf to his prayers, to his offers of 
wealth, inhumanly shot him. Many tears 
were shed for this guiltless cavalier, whose 
probity * good —— were generally 
appreciated in Seville. me persons, in- 
deed, accused the Count of imprudence 
but the greater number imputed the foul 
deed to concealed enemies.” 


` Perhaps a more wanton assassina- 
tion is hardly upon record than this 
of Aguila, yet it fades into insigni 
ficance in comparison with the hor- 
rors perpetrated at Valencia. The 
tale of t is too long to translate, 
and we shall content ourselves with 
abstracting its pith and marrow, as- 
suring our readers that we adhere 
rigidly to the liberalist Conde’s more 
prolix narrative. 
On the morning — of 
the Madrid Gazette ef the 2h 
announcing the Bayonne abdication, 
reached Valencia. It was, as usual, 


-read aloud to the assembled multi- 


tude, and the reader, a man of bold 
and fiery temper, upon tnishing the 
account of the said abdication, tore 
the Gazette in two, shouting, “ Fer- 
dinand VJI. for ever, and death to 
the French.” The cry was re- 
echoed, thousands upon thousands 
congreguted, enkindling each other's 
ay But they wanted a leader, 
aad the first who offered was the 
Franciscan friar, Padre Juan Rico, 
a resolute and fervid spirit, endowed 
with popular eloquence, hallowed 
in the eyes of tho people by his re- 
ligious garb, and well fitted tu rule 
the multitude, and restrain their ex- 
cesses. He was raised to the unen- 


viable dignity. 
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The friar was borne an the shoul- 
ders of his followers to the place 
where sat the royal tribunal. The 
members er ban Ca —— 
were com y the e to 
declare against the French, and the 
Conde de Cervellon, a grandee ill 
adapted to the t times, 
was named leader of the Valencian 
army. The legitimate authorities, 
alarmed at their compelled insur- 
rection, wrote an account of the 
transaction to Madrid, requesting 
assistance against the mob. This 
letter fell into the hands of the 
ple, who, stopping the post, seized 
the letter-bag and carried it to Count 
Cervellon’s house, there to examine 
its contents. ae Count’s daughter 
was prcsent, and seeing at a glance 
the nature of this letter, together 
with the fearful consequences that 
must ensue from its perusal, she 
boldly snatched and tore it to 
pieces. The fury of the multitude 
quailed before the daring of a girl, 
who thus saved many individuals 
trom certain death. 

- The next day Padre Rico obtained 
possession of the citadel by a strata- 

em, and the commandant joined 
is rty. On the 25th a Junia was 
elected, in which nobles and artizans 
were mingled, and war was declared 
against France. Thus fur no excesses 
had been committed ; but the scene 
was about to change. 

The Baron de Albalat had long 
been an object of popular aversion ; 
and though chosen a member of the 
Junta, he thought it prudent to ab- 
sent himself, and retired to his 
country-seat. This contumacy ex- 


asperated the le, and to a 
their wrath the Sunia ‘ordered nim 
to repair, as a prisaner, to the citadel. 


He obeyed, but met on the road a read 


band uf the populace, who seized 
‘him. From théir clutches a detach- 
ment of troops rescued him, and at 
his unwise entreaty carried him to 
the house of his friend CerveNon ; 
‘whither he was followed by the 
‘enraged and ever increasing mob, 
clamorously . demanding his head. 
‘Padre Rico hastened to Cervellon’s 
mansion, in: order to concert mea- 
pares with the Conde: for preserving 
‘the Baron from his ent foes ; 
but the General, tess brave than his 
wn r or than the friar, 
dreading to incur the popular re- 
VOL. XL. 56 
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rentment, pleaded illness, went to 
bed, and declared himself unable to 
do any thing for his imperilled 
friend. Rico then saw no hope but 
in conveying the Baron as a prisoner 
to the citadel in the custody of the 
soldiers. But in Spain the military 
seldom appear effectively to guard 
their prisoners from an infuriated 
— ab rater from — sym- 
with the ions of that mob, 
or from their leaders — tal 
ending the sovereign people 
hostile measures, we Liow not, bt 
ao it is; and upon this occasion, as 
upon others, the populace triumphed. 
hey broke through the ranks of the 
troops, and despite the prayers and 
remonstrances of the leader of their 
own choice, Padre Rico, stabbed the 
Baron in his very arms ; after which 
they cut off their victim's head, and 
paraded it about the streets. 

But the murder of the poor Barom 
was soon forgotten in the more hor. 
rible scenes that followed. On the let 
of June, Don Baltazar Calvo, a canon 
of San [sidoro at Madrid, made his 
appearance at Valencia. Calvo was 
one of those able, but turbuleut.and 
recklessly ambitious men, who inva- 
riably start up in times of popular 
commotion, as though generated by 
the fermentation, and who acquire 
the command of the rabble by in- 
flaming their passions. Calvo’s ob- 
ject was to be master of Valencia, 
and he proposed to effect it by mad- 
dening the lower classes, and terri- 
fying the higher. He first attracted 
notice by a display of extraordinary 
sanctity ; he then directed the atten- 
tion of the populace towards the nu- 
merous French traders and artizans 
domiciliated in the city, awakened 
suspicions of them, kindled the 
y vengeance of the Velencians 

against the countrymen. vf the in- 
vaders. The Junia cossigned the 
Frenchmen to the cisdel for their 
‘security. On the right of the 5th 
of June, Calvo, vith his followers, 
. made his way imo the citadel, over. 
awed or seducd the feeble garrison, 
told the French prisoners (truly 
enough) that their lives were threat- 
ened, and persuaded them to make 
their escape by a postera, and fiy to 
the sea-shore, where they should 
find means of getting on board a 
French vessel. When the frightened 
victims attempted to follow this per- 
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fidious advice, fell into the 
hands of the infuriated mob, pur- 
ly stationed there, amon 
whom Calvo had raised ac at 
the French were escaping. Within 
and without the citadel the work of 
slaughter began. But, true to the 
strange admixture of devotion with 
crime that characterizes Spaniards, 
the massacre was suspended whilst 
confessors were summoned to pre- 
re the victims for death. Humane 
individuals sought to profit by this 
interval ; they brought to the spot 
the sacred images most revered 
by the Valencians ; the confessors 
implored mercy for their penitents, 
and the Junia commissioned Padre 
Rico to interfere in behalf of the 
devoted Frenchmen. But Rico had 
failed before against less odds. Now 
Calvo’s blasphemous assurances that 
nothing could be more grateful to 
the Divinity than the murder of 
Frenchmen, and that the Valencian 
antborities sanctioned his measures, 
revailed. The massacre was con- 
gammated ! 

No, not consummated. Seventy 
of the proscribed yet lived, and the 
assassins were surfeited with blood. 
Calvo affected compassion, proposed 
to remove them to a place of safety, 
—— them to — anon 

nd, yet hungry and thirsty for 
blood, Tarket, — waiting 
to relieve their weary predecessors. 
fn this night of horror unoffend- 
ing Frenchmen suffered for the 
crimes of their master. 

Calvo’s triumph seemed to be as- 
sured. The constituted authorities 
‘were, as he had expected, terrified ; 
and on the morning of the 6th, 
‘whikt his followers were seeking 
Frenca survivors concealed in pri- 
‘wate houses, the Canon, still reek- 
‘ing with blood, took his seat as a 
member of the Junta. Padre Rico 
alone, and vaħaly, spoke of his crimes, 
— agairt his admission, and 


eclared that Valencia was lost, un- - 


less signal punishtent were instant- 
———— upon this vholesalo mur- 
r. The stupefactnn caused b 
- the friar’s boldness had yot subsid- 
ed, when a detachment of the popu- 
lace broke in, dragging alotg eight 
Frenchmen, to be slain before the 
eyes of the Junta, who, they had 
been taught to believe, approved of 
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the transaction. Mr. Tupper, the 
English consul, whu had already 
saved sme intended victims, strove 
fruitlessly, and at imminent hazard 
to himself, to rescue these. They 
were murdered even there, and the 
shuddering Junta dispersed, their 
garments stained with gore. 

It is some satisfaction to be able 
to add, that the triumphant Calvo's 
success was not lasting. When all 
was over, the blood-drunkenness of 
the le was sobered—the busi- 
ness of life again flowed in the usual 
channels—and within the month 
Calvo paid the penalty of his atro- 
he emagoguism upon the scaf- 
old. 

These scenes of insurrection, 
dreadful as they are to mimds accus- 
tomed to live under the undisturbed 
rule of law, are, as we have already 
said, less impressive lessons as to 
the dangers uent upon agitat- 
ine IDa popuiace, than the course of 
affairs in the Transatlantic provinces. 
But we reserve that for its proper 
place, when we speak of the conduct 
of the Cortes towards the colonies; 
and to the Cortes we propos: devot- 
ing the remainder of this paper, after 
we shall have given an extract or 
two from our author’s account cf his 
mission to England. 


“On the night of June the 6th, the depe 
ties reached mouth i 


trust his eers, whilst he eagerly sought om 
the map the almost percan 


oreign 

The English Minister, upon-seeing the fervid 
enthusiasm that animated these Asturian 
deputies (then common to all Spaniards) did 
not for an instant hesitate tu promise the 
efficient protection of his government to the 

orious insurrection of their — His 

een penetration at once- percet e 
that must a throughout Spain, es 
— hu ry to = — of inde- 
pendence, as also the possible influence g 
the fate of Europe, and even of the world, 
of a Peninsular insurrection. 

. » » “Upon this occasipn the national 
interest coincided with the dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity, and hence op.niona, the 
muat divergent and clashing upon other sub- 
jects, united and commingled to celebrate the 
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in Spain. The never stirred 
åa any direction that shouts of greeting 
and exultation did not rise up aroun 
them.” .. . 
u An eager desire to take part with the 
Spanish patriots was excited in England ; 
nor was it confined to natives, or to for- 
ing adventurers ; it extended to 


. foreigners, it ascended to illastrious and 


celebrated personages, The Spanish de- 
puties having no authority for treating 
‘apon such matters, declined to listen to 


- overtares of this kind, of which it were 


tedious to cnumerate even the principal of 
thoee addresses to them ; wë will mention 
only two of the most remarkable. One 
was from General Dumeuriez, who ear- 


_nestly solicited permission to repair to 


the Peninsula, there to hold a command, 
or at least to assist with his counsels. Ho 
fancied that they and his name would 
rout Napoleon’s hosts. Stained as he was 
with inconsistent conduct and infidelity 
to his native land, he could ill have de- 
served the confidence of an adoptive 
country. The other proposal was from 
a person who in every respect, ially 
on account of his own and his family’s 
misfortunes, merited a vory different re- 


-oeption. Nevertheless it was not in the 


power of the deputies to entertain the 


noble sacrifice which the Comte d’ Artois 


(now Charles X.) wished to — of bai 
person, proffering to go to Spain, 
there fight in the ranks of the patriots. 

s Some other occurrences during this 
mission are worthy recording. Shortly 
‘after the arrival of the deputies in Lon- 


- don, the Due (then Comte) de Blacas, 


waited them te assert, in the name 
of Louis XVIII. the illustrious head of 
the house of Bourbon, the right of the 
Freach branch to the threne of Spain, in 
ease of failure of the line of Philip V. 
“The deputies, elading as premetare so 
thorny a question, answered evasively 

with the respect due to the venerable and 
‘anfortunate Prince. They replied more 
drily to a note from Princo Castelcicala, 
am or from the King of the Two 
Sicilies, ay e somewhat similar 
elaim on behalf of his master.” 


Our author seems to attribute this 
dry answer to the unbecoming style 
of the Prince's note, or we could al- 
most from his} mode of 
treating the application, that he was 
ignorant even to the present day, 
were that conceivable in a Spanish 
minister of state, of the proximity in 
point of right, at least according to 
phe Salic law introduced by Philip 

„ of Ferdinand IV., Charles 
IV.’s next brother, to the Spanish 
throne, who, according to every 
known law of succession, must have 
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taken precedence of the remoter 
French collateral line. 

We are now to speak of the extre- 
ordinary Cortes, their constitution, 
their legislative labors, and their co- 
lonial policy. But first of their coa- 
vocation and its antecedents. 

The only men of any celebrity in 
the Central Junta were the Conde 
de Florida Blanca, and Don Gas 
Melchor de Jovellanes. The 
was an able and upright ex-minister 
of Charles ILI. now well stricken in 
years, and so pertinaciously attached 
to those forms of unlimited autho- 
rity which he had long administered 
for the advantage of his country, as 
to be bent upon preserving every 
existing abuse, as to hold the very 
names of improvement, of change, 
in abhorrence. The other was a 
celebrated philosophic writer, an 
advocate for really liberal pares 
who had once been called to the 
ministry by Charles IV., but imme- 
diately dismissed and imprisoned, 
as suspiciously philosophic and li- 
beral, by the incapable, and there- 
fore jealous Godoy. The health and 
vigor of Jovellanos were nearly as 
much impaired by the severity of 
his confinement as were those of 
Florida Blanca by age; the latter 
had completed his eightieth year 
when named President of the Čen- 
tral Junia. 

From the first moment of their 


‘meeting as members of the Provi- 
'sional Executive Government, the 


convocation or non convocation of 
the old national council of Spain, the 
Cortes had been a subject of dissen- 
sion between those two eminent 
statesman ; anl so long as Florida 
Blanca lived he succeeded in pro- 
venting a step which he deemed 
fraught with revolution and civil 
war ; but which the English Ministry, 
enira to the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington, who dreaded an in- 
experi popular assembly in cri- 
tical times, sup Jovellanos in 
recommending, use they thought 
free institutions calculated to arouse 
all the energies of the nation, whilst 
their Spanish advocate, we appre- 
hend, thought only of taking advan- 
tage of existing circumstances to 
recover the long lost liberties of his 


country. , 
Unon the death of Charles I.s 
old Afinister, Jovellanos accomplish- 
od his object, and the Central Junta, 











before, by 
the French hosts, th ed from 
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ecared the a ch of 
Beville, summoned a Cortes to meet 
in the Isle of Leon. But Jovellanos 
really was philophically liberal ; 
he was no democrat, and he wished 
to secure for his country such a con- 
stitution as England had flourished 
under, rather than either such a one 
Seas prora — ied any 
òd purpose in nce (the con- 
stitution of 1791,) or any theoretic 
experiment, or compilation or se- 
lection from the bygone dissimilar 
constitutions of the different Spanish 
kingdoms united into the kingdom 
of Spain. He had therefore from the 
first recommended the sum- 
moning of two chambers, one of 
ular representatives, the other of 
ereditary nobles and of prelates. 
Toreno tells us that the arguments 
of Jovellanos convinced the Central 
Junta of the expediency of this 
course, adding a singular anecdote 
upon the subject. 


“In their decree respecting the convo- 
cation, the Central Junta insisted upon 
the necessity of an early calling together 
of the Cortes, and enjoined the immediate 
issue of summonses to'the grandecs and 
prelates adopting the important innova. 
tion of assembling the three orders (bra. 
gee), not in three, but in two chambers, 

the ar chamber, and the 
chamber of dignitaries. 

“The decree further regulated the 
mode for supplying the place of a repre. 
sentation in those provinces which being 
occupied by the enemy, could not immo. 
diately elect their deputies, until they 
should be liberated and enabled to pro. 
ceed to direct election, The same course 
was to be followed with respect to Amer- 
ica and Asia, on account of their re. 
moteness. . . . The regency never 
published this document, an omission as. 
oribed to the papers having been mislaid 
by a most respectable man, who was sap- 
posed ta be adverse to the plan of two 
separate ehambors, He, however, fully 
satablished the delivery of this document, 
as of all the papers appertaining te the 
Contral Junta, into the Pards com- 
missioners appointed by the regency to 
reccive them ; whence it appears that the 
suppression proceeded, not from one who 
disapproved of the separate chambers, 


but from those who abhorred every kind 
of national repreeentation."—(Hew this 
follows we do not distinetly see.) 


The iseuisy this decree was 
— — 
members of which, : 


without the convocation of the Cor. 


sulted upon the means af legally premet- 
ing an affair of euch consequence. ... 

Upon the 17th of June, they commis. 
sioned two of their number to place ia 


: 
| 


Conde de Toreno (author of this history) 
j eee Leen rompes- 


regents, returned a 
to the deputies.” 


But now arose the question as to 
the constitution of the long promised 
Cortes, whereupon the y 
sought the advice of the “ prin 

tions” of the kingdo m. 
ancient form had differed in the dif- 
ferent Spanish states, so that prece- 
dent could afford little help, and 
according to Toreno, the general 





* Colonial Deputies were, with wise liberality, admitted into the Cortes; and in 
the Councils or Juntas of regency, or at least the earlier of these bodies, we always 
find one American member. It is with somo satisfaction that we subsequently learn 
f,om Toreno that the representative of Peru in the extraordinary Cortes at Cadis, 


was a linea] descendant of tire iil ased 


aboriginal Ineus: 
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imsclination was for a siagle chamber 
~—he says :— i 


the > grandos and prelates, had not 
im general shone at the head.of armies, of 
illa bande. To thi 


ported not only by such as were democra- 
tically inclined, but also by the enemies of 
all representative government whatever ; 
and ‘tins'not asa mean of producing disorder 
(there was too much faith in Spain for 
such artifice), bus merely not to thwart 
public opinion.” 


This representation of the feel- 
ings and desires of the Spanish 
nation is so completely at variance 
with all our preconceived ideas 
upon the subject, whether derived 
from books,* from conversation with 
travellers, or from reflection upon 
the course of events in Spain, that 
it somewhat startled us as we read. 
U further refleetion, the only 
solution of the discrepdncy that 
occurs to us is, that the Count was 
hen, whatever he be now, himself a 
democrat, and that it is a propensity 
human nature to see our own 
opinions reflected arouad us. To 
—Jovellanos and Garay 
stood alone, it should seem, in ap- 
preciating and urging theimportance 
of a second chamber to preserve 
the balance between sovereign and 
people in a constitutional monarchy. 
majority triumphed, and the 
Cortes were convoked to meet in a 
single chamber. 
ut although we may deeply la- 
ment this extravagance of revolution- 
ary democracy in the most enlight- 
encd Spaniards, and must distrust its 
prevalence in the body of the nation, 
we must not too austerely condemn 
this unfortunate and injudicious 


imitation of the grand exploits of 
the French Constituent Assembly, in 
1811, whatever we may do in 1638, 
after a quarter of a century’s politi- 


le, cal education. We must recollect 


that, in Spain, up to the very mo. 
ment of the usurpation, many of 
the most oppressive, most irritating 


tbis abuses of feudalism continued in 


Offensive existence, whilst ite finer 
parts had perished—its patriarchal 
spirit had evaporated ; that throu 
out the continent, where the nobility 
aaa | does or did constitute a privi- 
leged class, without political duties, 
exempt from public burdens, and 
supporting its unnumbered junior 
branches at the expense of the state 
—that is to say, literally the indus- 
trious classes—it is scarcely possible 
that any notion can be conceived of 
our House of Peers, composed of he- 
reditary legislators, with important 
public duties incumbent upon them, 
without privileges, except such as are 
calculated to facilitate the discharge 
of those duties, not to be 
themselvee—who are supported by 
hereditary property, and whose 
younger ches are absorbed into 
the body of the nation, into the 
Commons—a proud title, to which 
continental languages and laws offer, 
we believe, nothing analogous, any 
more than to our peerage. Let us, 
then, rather pity than blame the Spa- 
nish patriots, if they could not ap- 
preciate an institution of which they 
could not form an idea. We did 
hope that they had profited by 
experience, when we saw Queen 
Christina’s mouvement partisans con- 
voke their Cortes in two Chambers. 
But, alas! even whilst we write, her 
juste milieu is annihilated, and the 
revived democracy of 1812 again 
triumphant! 

Of the parties into which the 
Cadiz Cortes forthwith split, and of 
the leading men in exch Toreno 
gives a sketch, which we extract, 
because, if not very powerful or 
masterly, it is yet interesting as de- 
lineated by one of themselves :— 





* Captain Henningsen represents euch notions as confined, even at the present day, te 
those classes of the inhabitants of towns whom the French term industrielles ; and even 
the Officer of the British Legion, who has just published his uncorrected journal for the 
express purpose of confating all the Carlist Captain's statementa, does not venture to as- 
sert that the peasantry meca the slightest desire for liberty or a Constitation. 
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“ Tho main division was, as in elf deli- 
berative bodies, inte the friends and ep- 
ponents of reform. The public bestowed 
the name of Liberals upon the first party, 
perhaps from their continual repetition, in 
all their speeches, of the phrase ‘liberal 
principles or ideas ;’ whence the name was 
transferred from things to persons. The 
opposite faction waited longer for a name, 
until a eprightly author fitted them with 
Serviles, 


‘The Cortes contained a third party, 
vacillating in its conduct, which could al- 
ways turn the scale in favor of the side it 
oined. This was the American party, 
which usually acted with the Liberales, but 
deserted them u many Transatlantic 
questions, and always when the object was 
to strengthen the Peninsular Government. 

“ At the head of the Liberals shone Don 
Agustin de Arguelles, admired for brillian- 
cy of elocution, harmony of expression, and 
correct language—who, kindling into ani- 
mation, was most felicitons and fertile in 
extemporaneous debate, full of various snd 
profound information, cspecially political, 
and possessing much knowledge of the 
laws and governments of foreign states. 
The ease and dignity of his unaffected ac- 
tion, his lofty stature, and the vivacity ofhis 
glance, heightened the effect of hia other 
qualities. Of his rty, and after him the 
most distinguished in discussion, wore the 
lay members Don Manuel Garcia Herre» 
ree, Don José Maria Calatrava, Don Anto- 
nio Porcel, and the celebrated geographer, 
Don Isidoro Antillon ;—the last two only 
entered the Cortes at an advanced period 
of its sittings. Tho author of this history 
likewise engaged actively in the debates 
though he did not take his seat until 
March, 1811, and was then so young as to 
need a dispensation with respect to age, 

“ Among the ecclesiastics of this party, 
those who gained most reputation were, 
Don Diego Munoz Torero, Don Antonio 
Oliveros, Doo Juan Nicasio Gallego, Don 
José Espiga, and Don Joaquin de Villa- 
nueva, who, after some fluctuation in hig 
opinions, became a main pillar of liberal- 
ism by his vast and exquisite erudition. 

“ Some deputies of this patty, who sel- 
dom or never spoke, were nevertheless 
men of creat abilities. The most remark- 
able of these was Don Fernando Navarro, 
member for Tortosa, who, having studied 
at tho Sorbonne, in France, and travelled 
through divers countries in and out of 
Europe, possessed many modern tongues, 
as well as the learned and the Oriental 
languages, and was familiar with the va- 


rious branches ef bamen knowledge. in 
short, he was what is vulgeriy called a 
well of science. . 

“The anti-refarming hkewise 
could boast of meinbers not less distn- 
guished, whetber for learning, fcr eom- 
mand of language, or for practieal know- 
ledge of business. Amongst these (of tha 
Inity) the first place must be asaigeed te 
Don Franciso Gotierres de la Hest, 
Don Jose Pablo Valiente, Don Freacace 
Borrull, and Don Felipe Aner, although 
this lest at times inclined to liberalism. 
The most noted ecclesiastics of the aati- 
liberal party were Don Jaime Creus, Doa 
Pedro Inguanza, and Don Alonso Canedo. 
But it is to be observed that, amongst 
these members and their followers, many 
acknowledged the necessity of sorse ame- 
lioration in the government ; for the dis- 
orders whieh overwhelmed Spain were æ 
glaring, that few indeed ceuld oppese 
every reform as unnecessary. 

“Amongst the Americans, likewise, 
were soen wiso aad eloquent deputies. Al 
their head was Don José Mejia, a man of 
very enlightened understanding, sstute, 
extraordinarily perspicacious, eubtie in ar- 
gument, and who seemed born for the 
ringleader of a faction that never acted but 
as an auxiliary, and according to the dic- 
tates ofits own separete interests. Mega 
possessed euch serenity end commend ef 
words, such flexibilay of consummate 
talent, that he would, without the 

parent perturbation’ of spirit, assert at 
the close of a speech the direct contrary of 
what he had maintained at its opening, 
Apart from politics he wae an excellent 
man, endowed with the most honorable 
qualities, Amongst his followers and 
supporters we may name, of the laity, the 
Senores Leiva, Morales Duarez, Polos 
and Gutierrez de Teran; and of the cder- 
gy the Senores Alcocer, Arispe, Larraza- 
al, Gerdoa, and Castilla” 


Turn we now to the proceedings 
of this extraordinary Cortes of Cadiz, 
which were almost exclusively de- 
voted to the formation of a new 
constitution for Spain and her Trans- 
atlantic colonies. And let us, in the 
first place, confess that it is a splen- 
did, a spirit-stirring sight to behold 
a eat of civilians calmly pursuing 
their legislative cuties in the very 
midst of danger and death. Nor 
must it lessen our respect for this 
moral fortitude, that we feel leas re- 





* Don Eugenio Tapia, in a well-known poem, where he maliciously divided the word by 
a hyphen, writing it thus—Ser-vil ; a form that converts the word into a pun—of course 
untraualatable, bu: which may be explained ; as the meaning, thus written, is, “ to be vile.” 
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veronce for their judgment ; that we 
do not quite agree with the Cortes 
ån their view of what these duties 
were; that we think they would 
Baye ti more beneficially em- 

in organizing armies, provid- 
Tog their oe and the like, than 
in prep a constitution against 
the” — should be delivered ; 
-or that, if, even in such a crisis, they 
‘were bent upon adhering to their 
natural functions, preserving 
the due separation between the łe- 

islative and executive powers, 


ould, like the Romans, —— ea 


mensely enlarged the arg A of 
that executive, should, in fact, have 
created a Dictator. Either of these 
courses might have spared much 
blood, and what, though less import- 
ant, is not immaterial, much expense, 
iby shortening the war. 

But the Duke of Wellington and 
the British army, in conjunction 
with the indomitable resolution of 
ronin — and of ee 

iscipli troops, did at 
length achieve what they ought to 
have been enabled to achieve earlier, 
the expulsion of the French inva- 
ders; and the obstacles that so long 
-impeded their success are.now a by- 
gone theme. Would we could add, 
so is the constitution that was the 
produce of the noble though ill-di- 
rected labors of the Cortes; the ultra- 
democratic institutions of which, pe- 
culiarly unfitting it for.a country so 
little advanced in political know- 
ledge as Spain, rendered its annihi- 
lation an easy feat for Ferdinand, 
amidat the glow of national cxulta- 
tion that hailed his restoration. 

One event, however, concomitant 
with, or consequent to, if not pro- 
duced by the measures of the Cortes, 
we mean the separation of the Ame- 
rican colonies from the mother coun- 
try is pet certain to prove perma- 
nent, though whether for good or for 
ill to either party, it is not as yet 

uite so easy to pronounce or pre- 
dict. We shall give the Conde’s 
‘views of the relations between and 
-separation of Spain and America, and 
apprehend that his introductory re- 
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ay of Spanish domination over the 
olonies denied, or even disputed. 


“Phere is nothing in 
have shown themselves so an 
surd, as in their j of 
colonial m. 
seom as i 
who 


igners 
or ab- 


vation had been compatible with the rude 
condition of the American aborigines, 
Undoubtedly, the Spaniards did commit 
great and reprehensible excesses, but only 
such excesses as almost ever accompany 
conquest, and not surpassing thosc that 
we have, in our own time, seen perpe- 
trated by the troops of nations 
themselves moet highly civilized.” 

u The populatien of the colenies, inde- 
pendently of the Philippian islands, 
amounted to 13,500,000 souls; of these 
a very small proportion were Europeans, 
who alone were interested in preserving 
the connection with the mother eountry. 
At first there had been but two races, the 
conquerors and the conquered, or Span. 
iards and Indians. . . . Subsequently 
the division of castes has multiplied to 
infinity. The first of theese consists of the 
children of Spaniards, born in America, 
and called Creoles, Next in rank are the 
Mestizos, or offspring of Spaniards and 
Indians ; and lowest of all are the Ne. 
groes imported frum Africa, together with 
the various shades of color resulting from 
their union with the other races. The 
Creoles enjoyed equal rights with the 
Spaniards; and, subject to very few and 
slight restrictiena, so did the Mestizos, 
provided the father were Spanish and the 
mother Indian ; in the contrary case they 
were classed with Indians. . . 

« Of those several Transatlantic castes 
the Creoles were the most desirous of 
change. They thought themselves ag- 
grieved—they were well-informed, and 

all other natives in wealth and 
Influence. The Indians, although nu- 
merous, and in some districts inclined to 
sigh for their original independence, were 
deficient in cultivation, as well as in the 





2 This last should seam, a very odd ground of dissatisfaction, yot it is clearly stated 


es.euch. 
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qualities and sheans requisite for 
enterprise. The children Atma coals 
take in the contest, only as auxili 
aries, at least at frst. . . . 


iofs, res 
to the King, and the Madrid council of 
the Indies. But their authority was par- 


ially counterbalanced by the audiencias, . 


which, in America, besides administering 
justice, acted, under the name of acuerda, 
as councils to the — — 

«u A ruinous abuse had long been prac- 
tised by the alcaldes mayores (local .ma- 
gistrates) upon assuming office; it was 
called repartimiento (allotment), an ill-. 
seunding word, and was this. Under 

that a sharp spur was necessary 
te make the natives work, the new magi 
trate allotted to every Indien within hi 
jurisdiction a certain portion of goods, 
on his own, the alcalde’s, discretion, as 
te selection, quantity, and price, to be paid 
for within the year in agri al pro. 
duce, of which alao the alealde fixed the 
price. Reing thas at onoe parties and 
judges, the alcaldas commonly made 
fortunes in thein five years of 
ofice. 

u Don Joaó do Galves, afterwards ore- 
ated Marquis do Sonara, having discov- 
ered the evils resulting from sucha sys- 
tem, upon Sean Deg inted by Charles llI. 
Minister for. ndies, abolished both 

timientes and alcaldes mayores, 
supplying the place of those magistrates 
by provincial intendants, a very great im- 
provement in American administration. ’ 


Other improvements followed, 
chiefly in finance and education ; 
together with so much relaxation of 
commercial restrietion, that: 


« America was permitted to trade from 
several of her ports with the whole coast 
of Spain, provided the trade were carried 


on by Spanish subjects, The effect of 


this concession was the doubling of the 
trade within a very few years, and 
the ciffusion of the consequent profit: 
through all the provinces of both hemi- 
spheres. (Torreno’s word, not ours, as- 
we should hardly have ventured on call- . 
ing Spain a hemisphere.) 

“Under an administration thus improved, 
and with increasing opulence, the Transat- 
lantic provinces grew in vigor, and wera 
preparing to walk without the leading- 
strings of Spain. The tie betwixt them was 
indeed still strong; but other causes con- 
curred to weaken it. Araongst the chief of 
these muet be reckoned the Revelution of 
the Anglo-American United States. - . . 
Next came the French Revolution, sowing 


in America, as in Europe, ideas ef liberty - 
and restlessness. . . . An attempt st 
insurrection was made in the Caraceas, m 
1796, when the war. with England broke 
out; but at that time the instigators were 
the Spaniards Picornel and General Miran- 
a though taxa 
ners. . .. For t 

in Venezuela, had been years abeent ; and 
being a general of the French 
a Bolg doctrines, thought more 
t e situation projudhoss 
of his nativejand. 

‘+ When the throne of the Spanish Bour- 
— first — sth the Transat- 
antic provinces ayed su en- 
thusiasm in the cause of Spain Os checked 
the few who panted for innovation. - . .- 
Bat as this first glow of zeal eubsided, and 
— folio wea — in.tbe Pen- 
insula, public opinion gradually changed, 
and desires for independence germinated 
anew, especially in the Creole youth of the 
middling classes, and in the inferior clergy. 
The English, dreading the fall of Spam, 
encour euch feelings,-as did the Freach 
and.King Joeeph’s. emissaries with different . 
views, Ear obiecit being to detach these 
regions from the Government established‘ 
at Seville or Cadiz, which they termed in-- 
surreosonal. The Anglo- Amencans encou-- 
raged them, especially in Mexico; and, last- 
ly, they were encouraged on the Rio de la 
ata by the emisearies of the Infante Dona 
Carlota (the Princess of Brazil), then resid- 
ing in Brazil, whilst Brazil’s independence 
of Europe offered an example to Soath. 
America somewhat similar in effect te that 
iven by the — of the United 

tates to the North. 


‘The firat explosion occurred, without 
previous concert, amongst the several pro- 
vinces, for which America offered no conve- 
nienee. Caraccas, a region accustomed to 
conspiracies, was the first to revolt, and did, 
so, as has been intimated, upon receiving 
the news of the loss of Andalusia and the 
dispersion of the central Junta. . - . - 
The Junta that assumed the government 
declares that it held the supreme authority, 
only until either Ferdinand VII. should re-- 
ascend jis throne, or till a lawful govern- 
ment should be established by a Cortes, in- 
cluding American deputies.” 


These loyal declarations, it need" 
hardly be added, made themselves 
air; and it is their seemingly cause- 
less evaporation—it is the conduct: 
of the American colonies, in pe 
rating themselves from the mother 
country, at the very moment when 
she appeared ready to meet their- 
every wish, and to treat them as. 
equals—that appears to us a more- 
impressive lesson as to the uncon- 
trollable nature of popular insurrec- 
tion, popular commotion, than eves 
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the sanguinary horrors 

at. Valencia, The Spabish 

ritica did net however, shrin 

from the endeavor to close the 
of which we. have spo- 


“ The Regency, upon its installation, de- 
spatched messengers across the Auanti 
‘to report the transactions of the beginning 
of the year, to proclaim the equality of cons 
‘ditions granted to Asmericans, and invite 
tie election of deputies to the convoked 

Cortes, - . . On she 17th ofidiay, shasame 
Reguncy issued, or nesmedto issue, a-mont 
importent. order, authorizing the. colenies 
te trade directly with foreign colonies, and 
with all European nations, . . . The com» 
mercial interest of Codia, most. eapecially 
"interested in the colonial monopoly, was 
-Confounded at this sudden alteration, and 
protons against the measure as unjust, 
was — irrogular and proma- 
tare. The Regency was, or pretended te 
be, unconscious of sach an: erder having 
been published. An inqui: y into the trans- 
antion was instituted ; and it appeared that 
-ip the office for Indian affairs a concessio 
limjted to flour and to the Havannah, ha 
Xeen made to embrace all foreign produco 
-and the whole American coast. . . . The 
Marquis de las Hormazas, Minister of Fi- 
nance, was arrested, as weft as Don Man- 
wal Albuerne, chief elerk of the Indian of- 
fice, and a few more, who were implicated. 
- - . Itappeared thet Hormmazas had signed. 
the order without reading it; and that the 
real culprit was Albuerne, conjointly with 
fone tid — Fr 
it was so publicly ro a, by one 
the agents. . e The R ency revoked 
the order ; but it had already been despatch- 
ed to Ameriea, and it is easy to conceive 
the bad effect that the issue and the revo- 
cation would there produce.” 


This incident might alone illus- 
trato the mode in which the new 
Spanish authorities conducted the 
Sal iy as algo the little proba- 

shity there was of the Americans 
being coneiliated ; but as though this 
were insufficient, the Cortes busied 
‘themselves in discussing Americas 
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chp 


ed the ald prohibition, to cul 

the vine and tha. olive, exgncrat 
the aborigines trom the.tax im 
upan them ; — the lie 
mientas where they stil), A 
the ita ar compulaory Lebar in, the 


e; 


“But — — deelaredinee - 


riva independent ofiSpsia, all thia wea anr 
availing ;.for the seal instigators of diserah 
Dene meant (nie with eae?’ 


Rut. “ then eama. the Wagal -wAn 
when, in. the. discussions relative tA- 
the incipient constitution, the quete: 
tion . was. mpated, es to, Who. Wart, 
and, wha. were nat, Stir 
2008, * 


“ Upon this: question wehensent debates 
arose respecting: tha Africana andiheix do- 
ecandants, . . . They. were not al,once 
declared citizens, like. all othen Spansh 

subjecta, but a door was.opened. for them, 
to obtain that favor by their future conduct. 
At first the American deputies showed no 
wish that the right of citizenship should be. 
ted to those individuals ; and some, a8 
Senor Morales Duares, indi Të» 
sented the very suggestion, . . , Aftem 
wards. some A memoan deputies demandad 
for the, negroes both the active and passiva 
right.of suffrage” [we imagine thig. must. 
mean the right of electing and of being. 
elected}, “though the great number asked’ 
.the first only, whence it was suspected 
that they thought more of increasing the 
namber of American deputies by increas» 
ing the number of. electors, than. of hono- 
mar, rg black castes.” ; 
_ “The j felt. no. ill-will, no ohe 
jeqtion tu these castes; net so the white- 
natives of Spanish Ameriea, where, aca 
cording to Senor Salazer, adana for Pery, 
the enmity and aversion felt towards them 
were so great as to betray themselveseven 
n — parish registers, of ma one — 
ept for Spaniards, or reputed’ Spam 
na another! for the t aferior castes.... The 
situation of the European members was 
moat difficult in.American affairs, in. whieh, 
they ever walked as on the edge of aaword, 
To deay the rights of citizenship to all-of 
negro blood, would exssperate that —5 


to grant them would beyond measure 


fend all other Amencansa. The Transat- 
lantic members, on the other band, found 
their advantage either way; the majority 
of them wishing to provoke disorders thal 


> might precipitate the day of independ- 
anes,” 


But enough of these. beartleey 
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discussions and. dissentions respect- 
ing cases and: colors, which pain- 
fully remind us of the one great blot 


—— and defiling the character cu 


those ed and boastful free- 
men our own Transatlantic kinsmen. 
In truth, we should hardly have 
thought such disputes worth the 
notice we have already besto 
upon them, but that they tend to 
ustrate the little cause then exist- 
ing for the irritation which seeming- 
iy roduced the important t. 
midst of. an apparent commu- 


hion of sentiment eneandthe depen 


on that of She colonies, it should 
seem that, as the mere natural con- 

uence of a popular rising even in 
a lawful cause, the final severance 
of the colonies from the mother coun- 


ensued. 

We have doubts as to 
the effects of this severance upon 
the fortunes of either country ; and 
we may possibly be ridiculed as stu- 

, blindly servile, for 

the advantage to one nation of 
that independence under which we 
admit that another has prospered. 
We have little hope of vinditating 
our candor or our claim to com- 
mon scnse in the eyes of those li- 
berals who contemplate with un- 
ruffied serenity the sacrifice of a 
contemporaneous generation to 
some uncertain future good ; but, 
for the sake of less stoical philan- 
thropists, we must take leave to state 
the grounds of our scepticism, by 
pointing out the difference of cha- 
racter and condition that exists 
between the Anglo-Americans and 
the Hispano-Americans, and must 
produce a difference-between their 


prospects. 
The former, previpus to their in- 
@urrection, were trained by popular 
institutions to self government, and 
some few commercial, restrictions 
excepted, were pretty nearly as free 
and prosperous ag men need to 
It was their pride-solely or mainly 
that revolted from the sway of the 
mother country, as the pride of 
youthful manhood: habitually ‘does 


be. industrious, p 


Nor. 
revolt against parental — 
They were of b were ripe f 
jon espe 


of 
cially fitted them for-a i 
form of government. The 
Americans—to say nothing of the 


numerous inferior castes—hbad, on 


wed the contrary, been, and up — 


moment of the seizure of the 
nish royal family, still were, com- 
plotol thralled 


terly incapable of self-government ; 

and revolution and civil war, blood- 

shed and devastation have hitherto 

been the wretched and only fruits of 
* hi — — 

a Was 

disasters; but we confess that in our 
inion suck a man of men would 


compatnet 
despot would ke ral aap 
provement, and cient, we con- 
ceive, for the present generation, 
eee te 
— — i — 
ency to ox, 1f,. having shown 
that the colonies have gained little 


thereby ? n 
the school that holds colonies to 
Spain bad litle. or nothing to er- 
pain ittle - or ex- 
port to hers; and hence, though 
they paid a share of their — 
produce into. her treasury, 
afforded means.of enriching a few 
individuals in official situations, 
their commerce did not, could not, 
pour a stream ef wealth through- 
out the:country ; and it is not a little 
sidan papell pe in, when she ac- 
quired those culonies, was populous, . 
during hes exclusive possession 
them het tion and agricul 
ture declined, her manufacturen 
well-nigh perished. We ascribe thin 
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causes, to the loss of 


‘to domestic 
her constitutional liberties, to the 


dual degeneracy of her absolute 
ngs—a degeneracy, we apprehend, 
almost inevitable—to the consequent 
maladministration of worthless fa- 
vorites, and to bigotry and intoler- 
ance, carried to a pitch elsewere 


‘anexampled. This dccline of Spain 


we do not, then, impute to her colo- 
nial possessions ; but evidently those 
ions could not prevent it; 
and it is equally remarkable that her 
ine has not increased, not even 
continued, since their loss, but that 
she is, or was, up to the breaking out 
of the present civil war, — re- 
covering in every respect, and this 
notwithstanding ‘the long war she 
ougat for her independence, not- 
withstanding all the faults and fol- 
-lies of Ferdinand VIPs reign. 
These last assertions may perhaps 
startle our readers, but they are 
based upon facts and figures, which 
we have extracted from Le Journal 
des Travaux de la Societé Française 
de Slatistique Universelle, of the date 
rof 1834. According to this journal, 
‘the population ot Spain had, in the 
-beginning of the last — dwin- 
‘dled to 7,500,000. Under the Bour- 
bon kings, who were, more espe- 
cially Charles IHI., a shade superior 
to the latter Austrian sovereigns, it 
'had, at the commencement of the 
present century, in 1803, recovered 
4to 11,350,000 ; and in less than a 
third of a century since, in 1834, it 
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had risen to . : 14,668,000 

In order‘to show what is, 

or ought to be, the pre- 

sent strength of the Spa. 

nish monarchy, we add 

the population of the re- 

maining colonies :— 

The Canaries, . . 200000 

Cuba and Puerta Rico, 856,000 

The Philippines, . 2,525,000 

African settlements, . 4,000 
18,245,000 


Spanish agriculture has similarly 
recovered during this century, lisas- 
trous as its annals lave seemed to 
the Peninsular. In 1803 the corn 

wn in Spain was insufficient, by 
one-fifth, for the support of a popu- 
lation of less that eleven millions 
and a half; in 1834 it was amply 
sufficient for upwards of fourteen 
millions aod a half. Together with 
agriculture, trade and maoufactures 
have revived ; such coarse manufac- 
tures as are suited to the demand 
of the lower orders are, or were 
then, thriving ; and the finances were 
so far improved, that the expendi- 
ture did not exceed the revenue by 
much more than half a million.ster- 


ling. 

From the ministerial posts occu- 
pied by count Toreno, wo feel 
tified in hoping that his future vo- 
lumes will throw further light upon 
this subject, and we look for them 
with proportionate impatience. 


gis ‘The Oleic: VEe iiy.: 


SER CHEAWELE WATERLILY. 


Basour came the last departing gleam 
To lonely Cherwell’s silent stream, 
Ana Ara TOTT — — 
On ta "s graceful pile. 
sill stood 


dient ;— 
Qa! beautiful they were to see 
Gilding the trunk of many a tree, 
Just as the colors died away 
In evening’s meditative gray ; 
Sweet meadow flowers were round 


me spread, 
And many a budding birch tree shed 
Its woodland perfume there ; 
And from its pinkly-clustered boughs 
Afragrance mild the hawthorn throws 
Epon the org alr. 

p rung St. Mary’s stately chime 

The holy hour of vesper time, 
And as the solemn sounds I caught, 
Over the distant meadows brought, 
— the raptured nightingale 

ell from yon elmy grove his tale 

lousy and love, 


in tar 
In thronging notes that seemed tofall T 


As faultless and as musical 
As angel strains above ; 
So sweet they cast o’er all things 


round 
A spell of melody profound ; 
Theycharmed the river in hisflowing, 
They stayed the night wind in its 


blowing, 
‘They lulled the ate to her rest 
Upon the Cherwell’s heaving breast. 
How often doth a wildflower bring 


Fancies and thoughts that seem to 


sprin 
From inmost depths of feeling ! 
Nay, often they have power to bless 
With their uncultured loveliness : 
And far into the aching breast 
There goes a heavenly thought of rest 
With their soft influence stealing. 
How often, too, can ye unlock, 
Dear wildings, with a gentle shock, 
The fountains of the heart, 
And bid Religion sweetly rise 
Before the mourner’s tearful eyes 
To do her holy part. 
Ah ! surely such strange power is 


given 

To lowly flowers, like dew from 
heaven, 

For lessons oft by them are brought 


taugot— 
— of wisdom pure that rise 
From some clear foantain in the sites. 
Fairest of Flora’s lovely daughters 
That bloom by stilly-running waters, 
Fair Lily ! thou a type must be 
Of virgin love and purity ! 
Fragrant thou art as any flower 
That decks a lady’s garden bower; 
But he whowould thy sweetness know 
Must stoop and bend his loving brow 
To catch thy scent, so faint and rare, 
Scarce breathed upon the summer 


air ; 

And all thy motions too—how free, 

And yet how fraught with sy mpethy; 

So pale thy tint, so meek thy gleam, 

Shed on thy kindly father stream. 

Still as he swayeth to and fro 

How true in al thy goings, 

As if thy very soul did know 

The secret of his flowin 

And then that heart cf living gold 

Which thou dost modestly enfold, 

And screen from man’s too piercitg 
view 

Within thy robe of snowy hue. 

o careless mindsthou seemstto roam 

Abroad upon the river ;— 

In all thymovementschained to home, 

Fast rooted there for ever : 

Linked by a hely, hidden tie, 

Too holy for a mortal’s eye, 

Nor riveted by mortal art, 

Deep down within thy father’s heart? 

Emblem in truth thou art to me 

Of all a woman ought to be ! 

How shall I liken thee, sweet Flower ! 

That other men may feel thy power, 

May seek thee on some lovely night, 

And say how strong, how chaste the 


might, 
a tie of a ar R 
w graceful too, and an ight 
The pride of lowly paul: = 


Thou sittest on the varying tide, 
As if thy spirit did preside, 

With a becoming queen y ce, 
As mistress of this lonely p 

A quiet magic has thou now 

To smooth the rivers ruffled brow, 
And still bis rippling waters— 

And yet so delicate and airy, 

Thou art to him a very fairy, 

A widowed Father’s only daughter. 


Fezp. Wa. Fanm. 
Univ. Coll.. 
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HISTURICAL PAINTING. 


Waar is usually meant’ by “ His- 
torical Painting?” The term has 
been so vaguely used by the pro- 
fessors af the art, that we are often 
at a loss how to apply it. Does it 
mean painting ges of history, 
or the ideal and poetical in almost 
any given subject? It has always 
seemed to us not only ill defined, 
but foolishly held up as containing 
the excellence of art, and as alone 
worth the ambition of an artist. If, 
however, we look to the examples 
ere iven by professors of 

art in their public lectures, and 

by no means exhibited in their own 
works, the historical painting re- 
eommended would appear to be an 
imitation of Michael Angelo; parti- 
cularly in that in which is said to 
consist the “ Grand Style.” That the 
real merit of this grand style lies 
deep, and that it is the invention of 
a wondrous genius, we fully believe ; 
but we very much doubt if the ge- 
meral conception of it extends be- 
yond the mere visible exaggeration 
of limb and muscle in depicting the 
naked figure, and that in Michael 
Angelo it is the ideal force of power 
so effected. But it requires the ge- 
nius of the original inventor, of a Mi- 
ehael Angelo, to reconcile the truth 
of nature with the — of 
art; and we mg easily believe, that 
in inferior hands, in imitations, this 
rand style would descend to most 
aughable contortion, and terminate 
in ridiculous or tame fury. The 
large scale of his works, the neces- 
sity of their being painted on walls, 
and seen only under particular and 
unvarying lights, and from below, 
may have created a necessity for the 
exaggeration, which, for easel pic- 
tures, which can be brought to any 
focus of the eye, would be entirely 
misplaced. Even theatrical display, 
to appear natural, must be something 
above nature. Were no other pas- 
sions of the human breast but the 
violent fit for the scope of genius— 


were power alone, whether to in- sol 


flict to bear, the admitted divinity 

of art—were the race of — 

compelled, under penalty of oa 

tion, to perpetuate designs of Pro- 

metheus, his tormentors, and his 
VOL. XL. 57 


vulture, and to seek varieties only 
in the tortures of the Inferno, and to 
forswear all portraiture below a 
thundering Jupiter, we shuuld be- 
wail their pitiable necessity, and cry 
up Michael Angelo and the sublime 
for ever. But totally denying any 
such necessity, and believing that 
the superior charms of art are pro- 
duced in portraying the gentler 
passions, in tone, sympathy, and a 
thousand mixed — and that 
mankind at large really find more 
delight out of, than in this grandeur 
of art, and that genius no less su- 
perlative is required for these than 
conception—we protest against the 
directions and authority of profes- 
sors in general, and would by no 
means cuncede the eminence, the 
invidious distinction they would be- 
stow on their “ historical painting.” 
Indeed, their own practice has 
nerally been the very reverse of all 
they seem mostly to admire, and 
what miserable failures have been 
the few attempts to revive this 
“ giana art.” 

hen there is something in insin- 
uating that you have all the requi» 
sites of the most ample genius, but 
that the public want taste. Now, we 
firmly believe the contrary, and that 
excellence will, sooner or later, raise 
the public to its admiration, that 
artists are to make the public taste 
by constantly showing what is good, 
and that they are not to be led to it 
by the dictates of an ignorant, pre- 
viously uninstructed people. It is 
undignified to pander to a weak and 
depraved taste, and then querulously 
to lament that it is no higher. But 
we are persuaded that the public 
taste is daily looking for higher gra- 
tification than it receives, and too 
frequently, at our exhibitions, looks 
for food which it does not receive; 
but whether the wholesome food is 
that prescribed and but seldom of- 
fered, may be a question that more 
are inclined to raise than to sift and 


ve. 
But let us allow historical painting 
a more unlimited range, and still we 
would avoid the invidious distine- 
tion. There are many elevated walks 
of art that we only object to; we 
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detest vulgarity; the whole range 
of poetry and of nature blended 
is open to the artist. Whether he 
choose the fabulous, the landscape, 
or mixed design, we ask not. He is 
the man for our admiration, and for 
public admiration, if he rival Claude, 
the Poussins, or cven Vanderwelde, 
and some of the Flemish painters. 
Let him paint strictly history, if he 
will; but if it be mere matter of 
fact, it certainly will not bear the 
highest rank in our estimation. We 
protest against the continued profcs- 
sional jargon on this subject, and 
the unmanly complaints of want of 
encouragement, which, we believe, 
have the additional demerit of being 
utterly false. The fact is, that there 
is an increasing love of art in this 
country, and in consequence, there 
is no conceivable stvle that does not 
meet with patronage of some sort or 
other. Hence the multiplication of 
artists to a fearful extent. 

Th2 walls of our exhibitions have 
their pictures by thousands, and it 
is fair to presume that all these 
artists are maintained in some way 
by their profession. We think the 
professors wrong in ;.roposing to 
mediocre talent too high an aim, and 
the pride unpardonatile and almost 
` unpitiable that, folding itself in the 
splenetic conceit of neglected merit, 
will persevere “Crassa invita Mi- 
nerrå” in ridiculous aspirations, 
neglecting to — saleable commo- 
dities of ready talent to a willing 
market. It is possible for artists to 
have very inflated notions both of 
the objects of their pursuit and of 
their own means of perfecting them 
—and such are seldom satisfied with 
the fair merited rewards they meet 
with, and would appropriate fame 
and fortune. The returns not equal- 
ling their desires (overlooking the 
real cause of failure, if it be failure, 
for the world is still liberal even to 
them), they vent their ill-humor cn 
the public taste. If you presume to 
criticise an artist’s work, and press 
him hard with your reasous, it is 
ten to one that he will a to your 
remarks, and defend himself upon 
the plea that he must do wrong to 
pican the public. Others again, and 

appily they are few, if asked why 
they poo in works which they 
say the public do not like, assume 
an air of contempt for present gene- 
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rations, and go on daubing, prophe- 
tic of future fame, in the spirit of 
martyrs. 

But, as we said before, he must 
be a very bad performer who will 
meet with no en ment. We 
should like to see the true Dr. and 
Cr. account with the public of 
some of these discontented artists, 
and are sure that in many instances 
the sums received would show a 
very decent maintenance fur any 
given number of years. With re- 
gard to some we know this to be the 
case. Yet they are lavish of abuse 
upon the tasteless and illiberal pub- 
lic. “I said the world was mad,” 
exclaimed the lunatic, “and they 
said I was mad ; they were too man 
for me, and here Jam.” We 
upon replies not very dissimilar as 
lamentable instances of the insanity 
of — 

ith great pity for the suffen 

of indiveiuale we must not, — 
thcir cases, permit the public taste to 
be unjustly treated, we had almost 
said insulted, nor the arts in general 
ucerancy by an attempt at particular 
and unmerited exaltation. It is 
with no small pain that we have 
noticed a recent correspondence in 
the newspapers—the consequence 
of an appeal to the public from Mr. 
Haydon, headed “ Historical Paint- 
ing.” Were this only an appeal 
from Mr. Haydon as a sufferer, from 
whatever cause, we should join in 

neral sympathy in his behalf; but 

e is suing in the name of the “ Neg- 
lected Arts.” He is putting forth 
the arts in a beggarly position, to 
sue in forma pauperis. We would 
rescue the arts from this unworthy 
position, and entreat for Mr. Haydon 
the substantial commisseration to 
which his mistaken course in his 
peel may — The 

rst ap rom Mr. on 
pore in the Morning Chroniese, 

ptember 12; but as one in the 
Spectator, September 17, contains 
some addition, we prefix an extract 
from that paper. 


“HISTORICAL PAINTING. 
“ To the Editor of the Spectator. 


“ King’s Bench, 
15th September, 1836. 
“Sin—tI appeal to the English People, 
the Nobility, the Government, and the 





— — 
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sing, if the condition of historical paint- 
ers for a hundred years has been honora- 
ble to or worthy of the rank of the coun- 
try in science and art? Rogard a mo- 
zaent the historical painters of France, 
Gcrmany, andthe Netherlands ; are they 
xuot more employed, better off, and in 
higher rank ? Since Thornhill’s time, 
has any historical painter made a decent 
competence ? Is not their condition be- 
come a proverb all over Europe? Hus- 
soy retired to Devonshire in disgust ; 
West, but for the King, would have 
starved; Barry was always in struggles ; 
Fuscli csoaped to tho Keepership; troc- 
tor died of want, after carrying both me- 
dals for painting and sculpture ; Howard 
was glad to be Secretary ; Hilton to suc- 
cced Fuseli; Westall has been in great 
afflictions; Etty has left off groat works ; 
and I am in a prison. 

s“ There is but one cause for this—the 
want of State encouragement. 

‘The Duke of Bedford has presented 
my Xenophon tothe Russian Institution. 
Suppose the Government gave twocom- 
misions annually for different institu- 
tions, and o. premiums for the best 
designs for the interior of the Lords ; we 
should cease to hear of the necessities of 
historical painters, It will be done 
sooncr or later: would it not be a plea- 
sure to Lord Melbourne to start the 
ares ? 

“If I may be allowed to intimate my 
own cause of affliction, it is from paying 
1.303, 8s. 6d. law costs, in addition to 
losing L,240, 16s, 8d.on the Banquet, 
and paying L.592 this last year in toto to 
the greater portion of my creditors, leav- 
ing the remainder angry and disappoint- 
ed, But Iam nearly out of debt; and 
could I be placed again before my canvas, 
and three fine subjects I have left ( Poie- 
tiers, Saragossa, and Samson), I would 
pay the balance in a year, or less. I am 
in pron for L.30 ; my friends would pay 
it, but unless my peace is guaranteed by 
the rest, I should be in confincment again 
in a week, 

“You have always been kind, and 
seemed to consider my troubles not quite 
private, caused as they have boen solcly 
hy boginning great works in early life 
without capital. 

* Your obedient servant, 
| B. R. Harpon, 


“ P.S. So completely had lawyers 
— mo, I had scarcely clothing left: 
on L.7 10s. I paid L8. 10s. costs ; on 
L.15, L.19 costs! and could not help 
it. And now I am locked up, as an addi- 
tional assistance—a profitable laborer !” 


Now what reply might “the Peo- 
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ple, the Nobility, and the King” 
make to this appeal to them? “The 
King” (Heaven give him, notwith- 
standing, a long reign), simply that 
he is no great judge of painting, buf 
that he will encourage that or any 
thing else that may be good, and 
that his Ministers may recommend. 
“The Nobility,” that they have 
purchased, at large prices, historical 

ictures of modern artists ; and “ the 

cople” (the patrons of art amon 
them, referring to their bankers 
books) and all to exhibition cata- 
logues, that they were not aware of 
any lack of patronage of historical 
painters, or that, if there were, it was 
or ought to be dishonorable. 

It may seem invidious to remark 
upon the several living artists whose 
names are brought forward by Mr 
Haydon ; we only hope, and:suspect 
that the case is not so bad. Do not 
most of them still paint historical 
peurs which sell at a fair price? 

tty’s fanciful pieces we delight in, 
and sincerely hope that he will never 
resume his “Great Works.” But 
Westall—why, we have scen large 
sums given for his pictures ; and has 
he not been fully employed all his 
life in illustrating literary works, 
and we presume was not unpaid for 
his labors. We know not the cause 
of his afflictions ; but must have bet- 
ter proof that Mr. Haydon’s asser- 
tion, that ag are from lack of pa- 
tronage—for his assertion with re- 
gard to Mr. West is most palpably 
wrong. Did he not receive from 
the British Irstitution L.3000 for his 
picture, and that a copy? And have 
we not seen many of his pictures in 
private collections, for which large 
sums were given? And was, after all, 
the admitted patronage of the King 
nothing ?’ Then what sums did he 
obtain from publishers for permis- 
sion to engrave from his pictures? 
Did loved and honored Stodhart 
leave behind him acres of painted 
and unsold canvas? Was not bis 
profession a badge of unworthiness 
to him ? Was not his honest industry 
in enthusiastically applying his ta- 
lents for a series of years to a mar- 
ketable commodity, and which still 
the public, however multiplicd be 
their heads, including minds and , 
eyes, delight in, in working for the 
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engraver—and his designs may yet to have been paid, and therefore 
be thought “ great.” we presume, y received, 
We have seen galleries of Fuseli’s amounting to : £303 8 6 
pictures, and never heard that he In addition to loes on the 
ve them away. Barry, stran Banquet . . 240 16 8 
feing as he was, sold—and North- And the above mentioned 502 0 © 


cote’s large pictures sold—go back to 
Opie, he sold—and we would ask, 
if their pictures did not yield these 
artists a fair price! And if now,when 
the value may be better understood, 
they were brought to market, the 
—— or their — — 

found great gainers, or to have 
been illiberal paymasters ! We re- 
collect a year or two ago some state- 
ment in the Morning Chronicle of a 
sale of modern pictures that had 
been purchased, and an account of 
the prices paid, and the sums they 
produced at auction. The statement 
was highly in favor of the liberality 
of the purchascrs. But does not 
Mr Haydon strangely omit the notice 
of some who have recently, as in the 
instunce of Sir D. Wilkie, left other 
walks for the historical! We see 
historical subjects in every print 
shop, the engravings are costly ; and 
what publishers would engage in 
such undertakings if the public taste 
did not give them hope of remune- 
ration? And can this an be, or is it 
realized without benefit to the ar- 
tist ? 

Mr. Haydon ends his catalogue of 
tho unfortunate with himself, and we 
lament the extent of his personal 
calamity—"“ And I am in prison.” 
But still Mr. Haydon, far from show- 
ing that he has received no patron- 

that he has many and important 
pictures that nobody will buy, shows 
that there are considerable sums 
that he has received, though unfortu- 
nately very much has been expended 
in law; he shows that “ beginning 

t works without capital,” not- 
withstanding their heavy expenses,he 
is nearly out of debt, and no allusion 
being made to other parties, the 
finishing of three only would extri- 
cate him from debt, and that in fact 
he is now nearly so. It appears 
that, though beginning without capi- 
tal, he has been enabled to pay L.592 
to his creditors; we find sums stated 
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Here is above eleven hundred 
pounds, the result of patronage 
to an historical printer. It is, how- 
ever, true that all this may fall short 
of what Mr. Haydon may think a just 
remuneration for his labors and re- 
wards for his genius. He has rather 
been unfortunate in his self estime- 
tion, or in his means of making his 
merits known: His means were 
certainly of his own choice—his 
name has been much before — 
lic, as well as his we 
believe what has been excellent in 
them pointed out by himeelf in lite- 
rary accompaniments. He has not 
shunned observation or notoriety. 
We recollect the time when if we 
met a strangely-dreseed figure in the 
streets, we were told it was ane of 
Mr. Haydon’s popis It was indas- 
triously circulated that his views of 
art were in opposition to those 
of os cosets ae they have n 
acknow is superiority. 
seems to nage caneideredl himself a 
Gulliver in art in the hands of vexa- 
tious Lilliputians, who —— 
tied him down with their 
threads, walked over his and 
inflicted on him innumerable wounds 
with their small arrows, yet has be 
himself been a pugnacious competi- 
tor for fame.* , 

We are not at all aware that his- 
torical painting in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands is either in 
higher repute, or has more sub- 
stantial rewards than in this coun- 
try. Mr. Haydon asserts it, but we 
doubt the fact. Nor does he when 
he makes his appeal to our Govern- 
ment, show how the governments 
of those countries encourage their 
painters. He says that the last en- 
couragement in this country was 
— to Sir James Thornhill (be 

ied in 1782). Now, if the State be- 





* Who criticized in tho public pa 
were competitors for the prize 


Bird’s picture, when he and Mr. Haydon 
by the British Institution? We remember a 


clever caricature that came out at that time on “ High Art.” 
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requested to inflict on the country a 
repetition of allegorical history, by 
way of encouraging high art, we 
most sincerely hope that they will 
mot listen to such appeals, nor 
even petitions, fora moment. Not 
even the Luxembourg nor White- 
hall specimens of art to be admired 
but neither felt nor loved, can recon- 
cile us to such historical painting. 
Whatever skill they show in the 
craft and mystery of the art, we de- 
plore their waste on such subjects, 
and the waste of genius which might 
have been so much be.ter employed. 
Mr. Haydon proposes two — — 
Ast. That the government should 

ive two commissions annually. 
5 That they should offer pre- 
miums for the best designs for the 
House of Lords. We fear that two 
annual commissions would ill satisf 
the many competitors; and thoug 
Mr. Haydon thinks that this State 
patronage would set all right, we 
much doubt if it would extricate 
him from his difficulties. But we do 
most sincerely hope that pictorial 
decorations for the House of Lords 
will never take place. What could 
the historical decorations be? Alle- 
gory is totally gone by ; never, in the 
name of common sense let it be re- 
vived ; it would but excite public 
ridicule, and is scarcely in itself a 
step higher than caricature. Ii has 
even been rejected for frontispieces 
to works of puerile erudition. Shall 
we have the old siege of Troy * 
The repainting of Didv’s Palace? Or 
shall we have English History ? And 
where commence? By all means 
with the naked Picts, and Prince 
Vortigern—and an Act of Parliament 
to constitute and certify the like- 
nesses. , 

Every nation’s history will unfor- 
tunately furnish battles enough to 
fight over again on canvass, but what 
are to be distinguished} We should 
have an animated debate now whe- 
ther we should complete the Barons 
of England on Magna Charta—or 
shall all give place to two splendid 
pictures, to occupy two whole sides, 
of Lord Grey’s Reform Dinner and 
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the Battle of Waterloo? Alas! the ~~ 
public have already seen enough of 
the former to Mr. Haydon’s cost, 
who is a loser by it of £240 16s. 8d. 
sterling. And is there no room to 
be left for future great doings, whe- 
ther by statesmen, heroes, or artists ; 
or are we to consider England’s 
glory in arms, arts, wisdom, and 
artists to be finally closed for ever 
with this one grand n itional decora- 
tion? The fact iy, all this kind of 
historical painting is gone by ; writ- 
ers have taken the place of painters. 
Mankiad were formerly taught by 
sights, but now by reading. Even 
the ornamental — the decoration 
and the effect of history, have passed 
off from the painter to the romance- 
writer. It is found that in tbis walk 
the pen excites more than the 
cil, and that truth may go to which 
side she pleases, for few care which. 
Both may have their share of ambi- 
ous facts; but in the written the 
Imagination is not too definitely 
fastened down, and when duly 
fevered, will delight more in its 
dreamy en e say not that 
this is altogether desirable—history 
has been declared but an old alma- 
nac only fit for historical novels, 
They have absolutely superseded 
strict historical painting. We no 
longer want a feet documents in 
paint ; nor shall we ever again light 
our religious lamps for devotion or 
knowledge trom illuminated missals. 
The superstition of the arts, his- 
torical and otherwise, if we may be 
allowed the term, is irrevocably 
gone by, and with it those pictorial 
appeals to nations’ eyes on a large 
scale to which it gave rise. They 
are gone with the very means of 
art that brought them forth—fresco 
painting. Popedom has no more 
churches to fill; and Mars and 
Bellona, and Venus and Cupid, and 
even . blind justice holding the 
scales to the wisdom of Solomon, 
will never again raise recruits or 
insult municipal authorities with die- 
tations as to how they should act, 
and with doubts of their most per- 
fect wisdom. 





* If the Trojan war be determined on, we enter a caveat against Mr. Haydon’s 
Achilles, exhibited in the Suffolk Street Exhibition. He is a great striding, naked, 
ruffian, bathed in blood to the very arm-pits, And this, before he had, according to 


Homer, fleshed his sword. 
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ever appearing in fresco, though 
cimnirable. cubjects for the Ange- 
ue grand contour and amplitude 
of limb. Genius must hencefo:th, 
we are fully persuaded, be content 
with oil painting, easel pictures, and 
moderate-sized leries; and we 
have not the slightest doubt that 
real ius will have no reason to 
complain that it is cramped and 
limited ; but will take as it is, or 
make the humor of the times sub- 
servient to the native richness of 
invention. Nature, in her gifts, is 
jealous even of her own work, and 
will rather create a difference than 
allow a repetition. We must be 
Content, in some to let the 
old masters, particularly of the 
t school, stand unrivalled in 
ir own niches in the Temple of 
Fame, and trust in the power that 
makes geniuses, for finding other 
temples and other niches for all who 
will merit places in them. No— 
let these public decorations be no 
more thought of. They do not suit 
our climate; if in oil, they must be 
varnished—d destroys them. 
We know not of a single attempt to 
renew them that has not been a 
failure—from the talked of encou- 
ragement of Sir James Thornhill to 
’s inconsistencies at the Adel- 
hi. Even Sir Joshua’s Window at 
ew College is in entire mistake of 
the effect most desired, and within 
the of painting on glass—rich 
colors that are to throw around mys- 
terious and religious light, for his 
design is without color. And as to 
patronage for the mere design, the 
conception of which is stolen from 
Correggio’s Notte, we believe he was 
paid an enormous sum—we think as 
a 'porishion f St. Mary Rad 
e parishioners of St. - 
cliffe, Bristol, liberally cedered Sä- 
cred subjects, on a large scale, from 
Hogarth. They had better have fed 
an at — oa cost to nae ae 
e vestry. The Italian painters ha 
not on the freshness and enthu- 
siasm from the novelty and extent 
of their — but had devo- 
tional feeling from the superstitions 
that blended with their love of art it- 
self, and gave a character to their 
— which we fear English 
will not acquire. The great 
worki of the ancient Greeks were 
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feeling too, and 
exhibited to a people who believed 
in — — power. A will- 

; orin 
instances, the old G 
Italians, acknowledged the im- 
press of Divinity in the works of 
men. Can we wonder, therefore, if 
artists felt an inspiration which they 
were allowed to have, and conceived 
from it extraordin e and 
power. Much of this will never, 
can never return. Still genius is as 
unlimited “as the creation which is 
piren it for materials, and where it 

nds the nd too beaten for its 
feet, will show that it has wings, and 
liberty to use them. We would even 
— to — pa there is err 

ing gained in the rejection of a 
large class of historical subjects. 
Mere figures, in Roman or Grecian 
costume, telling an ambiguous tale, 
too insipid to excite even curicsity 
to prove what it be, however dex- 
terously handled, are happily now 
considered lumber. Troy and Car- 
th have even faded from the 
tapistry, and will no more be reno- 
vated. We are satisfied with Virgil's 
description of the Picture ; 
—— — — an eo 
grand style us to bur $ 
and we deaa calling up tbe ghosts 
of English history to day-light and 
ushered into our Houses of Parlia- 
ment, either headed by Angelica 
Kauffman, er Mr. Haydon. 

With to Mr. Haydon’s dis- 
appointments, we have but one word 
to say—we would recommend him 
earnestly, if he finds his branch of 
his profession not sufficiently profita- 
ble, to change it for another. Ifhe 
does not find, or cannot make the 
public taste answerable to his views, 
it would surely be more honorable 
to transfer his talents, ifto less agree- 
able, to more certain and profitable 
employment, than to persist in in- 
curring debts which complaints 
— the public will not pay, and 
which hig experience must have 
shown him his own works do not 
pay ! This would be a far more ho- 
norable and worthy condition, and 
a far happier one, than any that can 
be acquired by forced and solicited 
Government patronage or bounty 
arising from commiseration. Surely 
portrait painting is lucrative 
open to or the illustration of 
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” literary works. Raphael himself did smk an aspirant into utility instead of 
not consider himself degraded by raise him into a pensioner? And might - 
painting the arabesque at the Vati- not the incomes of many have been de. 
can nor by designing for China ferred until their paymasters, the mighty, 

A active, and struggling population of this 
plates. If he delights in unprofit- bosy land, had f PE 
able history, let him look forward to blished and 
A S ger pu and somewhat as I un- 
it as the luxury of his leisure hours, derstand superior works of Shakespeare 
which honest industry in a new line nd Milton? y 

` will be sure to give him. u No one will raise a-voice on this sub. 
Mr. Haydon’s appeal called forth ject, because these gentlemen hold the 

a very ably written letter, signed ny trumpet of ephemeral fame, and 
% Pictor,” in the Morning Chron- becaue every tricketer in politics can 
sscle of September 14, to much of now charge the pension list with the 
which we fully assent. But as the pamphlets and paragraphe he was for. 
writer, in misconception of the ap- merly obliged directly to pay for ; but this 

. peal, and evidently with a strong question must be seriously settled, and it 

, political bias, rather misnamed $i- Should be agitated by men who fear nei. 

l, is alarmed at the idea of a ther the bitterness ii a bitter race nor the 

„premium for artists, we think it right — — tyof a munificently- 
to make some commentson his letter, Tt should first be deterthined whe: 

which follows. ther there is to be a pension list, its ex. 

tent and resources, and ther the creatures 

-4f PENSIONS TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. who are to feed on it, whether by abso- 

lute nomination in the Monarch and 

€t To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. Minister, with the invariable qualification 
— Mer of E oui 

s 8m—A painful appeal in your paper ceiving the approbetory fiat of a ic 
~of this — sho awako. tho atten. investigation fato their claims? hen 

* tion of Government and the people tothe the authority which is to confor this plea- 
heartless imprudence of granting pen-~ sant chaplet is established,J shall take an 

- sions occasionally to the professors of early opportunity of presenting to it the 
art and literature, thus creating a fund of condition and wants of a-manufacturer, 
false hope, ən which unborn thousands who, after feeding hundreds for years by 

-swill noisily starve ; and alluring the indo- his capital and enterprise, had his for. | 
lent, the sanguine, and the vain fromthe tunes destroyed by a vacillating forei 
remunerating pursuits of laboriousindus- policy of this country—of a banker’s fa- 

, by the expociation so easily formod, mily, whose father enclosed commons 

Ww one’s bee — is the — planted heaths, and —— aftor 
of living in laz u the public failure in consequence of the monetary 
_ puree. f E Sa cae chango of 1819—of a high-minded and 
“ What! is the claim of the. poet, pne- generous merchant, now a lunatic, who 
tess, sculptor, electrician, artist, and li- traded largely with Denmark, (after be. - 
terary com , or compiler, tobe main- ing shut out from almost every port in 
tained at the national expense? Are not Europe by our external ware, and from 
the present incumbrances of the nation, India and —— our home impolicy), 
the dubious spinsters of Mr. D, W. Har. and who Jost his all in that country when 

. Vey’s aversion, as dear to the {rish pea. we seized on the property of the Danes in 

„sant and the Scotch weaver, +s lyrics, this. I have thousands of cases, from the 

~ odes, green statues, end books of the noble ruined in reising the hener of the 
-church? Why, inthe name of. Mercary, eountry at Newmarket by improving the. 
are we, having paid for our book, our. breed of horses, down to the last sanguine 
bust, or our historic picture—why are we, inventor of the lest invaluable patent 
personally or nationally, to be called on which n uses or appreciates ; I will 
again to contribute to sapport the artist’ bring them all into court—we will learn 
or author ? quero ales oust A where we are to begin and to end—we 
that it must be raised by bounties? or is will establish a principle, and perhaps up. 
it so unnatural to lishmen to have rice a judi records of the new 
apy enjoyment un that the artsand tribunal will either prove that Govern. 
sciences beg so loudly and so sturdilyto ments have nothing to do with euch 
be made at once British, oppressivo and questions, or that, if they should interfere, 
un ar? Does a dou pension -there are cases in every pursuit and in 

+ + © geadable? Should not grade which call as loudly for aid, 
failure serve as a salutary notice, an@ in name of the, honor -of old Eng. 
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land, as the miseries of the votaries of the 
pen and pencil. 

« I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ London, Sept. 12. Picton.” 


Now Mr. Haydon does not ask 
for a pension, but for encourage- 
ment, for employment; nor do we 
agree to the republican view, that 
every one must take care of him- 
self, and that governments are never 
to reward. Governments may be 
said to contract with every indivi- 
dual for common labor and com- 
mon talent, because, in the general 
way, they have no reason to expect 
more. But if superior talents, and 
more than common labor, produce 
greater benefits to the public than 
they expected when their scrvices 
were contracted for, it is manifestly 
to the common interest that the 
overplus of talent and labor should 
be considered as entitling the pos- 
sessor to an additional claim: and 
if such claim be not admitted, there 
is not that due encouragement to 
stimulate gifted persons to extraor- 
dinary exertion, from which the 
general is so much advanced. 
Surely it is neither liberal nor just 
to receive a great deal, and make a 
"o small return, because there is 
no legal demand for a greater. 

The cases brought by the author 
of the letter are lamentable, and we 
read them with a feeling of great 
pain as common incidents in the 
diary of human life. It may, how- 
ever, be allowed that these unfor- 
tunate commence with 
culations in which their own is 
alone the object. But this is not the 
case where the advantages brought 
to the common stock are very great 
—yet consist not of marketable pro- 
ductions in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

It is possible for a man without 
any view, or without the possibility 
of payment, to make known inven- 
tions of the greatest importance to 
human life. Philanthrophy and 
a love of science alone may have 
been the motives. Yet, in! the pre- 
secution of these inventions, aad in 
bringing them to bear, the personal 
interests of the individual may have 
been greatly neglected. 

Is the government just or wise in 
eas man starve, thereby kil- 


lettin 
ling very source of the great- 
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est advan to mankind? For 
example’s sake, we would instance 
the inventions of oy sedge span d 
the safety-lamp,—an at of vac- 
cination, by Jenner. Such cases are 
innumerable, and will generally be 
found in the products of genius— 
seldom in the products of mere 
labor. Great victories have beea 
won by a song, by which perha 
the author did not gain five 
lings. The writer is very splenetic 

inst poets; and though ready to 
admit the superiority of Shakspeare 
and Milton, yet, were they livi 
and had not made the most provi 
dent bargain with their publishers 
(as was certainly the case with 
Milton,) and were they, from ail- 
ments and infirmity, unable to pro- 
duce saleable works, the principle 
of Pictor would send them both to 
the workhouse, and inflict upon the 
country the stigma of ingratitude 
for ae received the greatest be- 
nefits, and having left their benefac- 
tors to starve. We humbly thihk 
that this is not honesty. 

If to raise the moral feeling of a 
poopie a to engender ia tbem a 
ove and a taste for the highest qua- 
lities that adorn and civilize man- 
kind be deserving of tbe reward, 
let not governments, with a narrow 
policy, miscalled liberality, neglect 
their poets. An old Grecian dra- 
matist well observss—“ Masters are 
for children, but posts are for men.” 
And we can easily imagine that what 
may be said of poets may be said of 
painters. Who will deny that Ra- 
pliael, Michael Angelo, and the great 
painters who bave made Italy illus- 
trious, and visited by all the world 
for its treasures, have given more 
to their country than their coun- 

has given to them. Their works 

at ething more than prime 
cost. We think it fair to add Mr. 
Haydon’s reply to both correspond- 
ents :— 


t HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


“To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


“ Sm—lIn reply te both of your corres. 
I beg to say the historical 


ided for by pensions. They 
dao te State sould anà 
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has flourished, and which was done here 
“by the State before the reformation in re- 
” Ligian. With respect to the second cor- 
respondent; I cannot approve of his plan 


- Of public sale because works are depress- 
- @d or kept up by so many tricks at sales 


that it would be a very unfair criterion of 
xan artist’s value. 
“ There is nothing to be done that will 
bo ever effectual but employment by a 
sum set aside in the estimates annually 
- for that purpose. 
‘Tet will, it must take place—it would 
” be popular, and carried with acclama- 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“B, R. Ha : 
‘King’s Bench, Sept. 19.” 


We dislike proposing schemes— 
« for every one you propose twent 
‘will arise, and perhaps all impracti- 
-cable; but we have suggested be- 
‘fore, and now repeat the su ion, 
«that nothing would so much both 
- improve the public taste and raise 
- artists to the most honorable con- 
~ dition, as the establishment of pro- 
“fessorships of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture (perhaps united) in 
our universities. 


the youth of England who attain 
the highest education would, at their 


most docile years, acquire a taste,’ 


.. and consequently a love of art, and 
. would become judicious patrons. : It 
would tend greatly to rescue them 
from lower or frivolous pursuits, too 
- often the resource of those who have 
nothing to do, and would — 
even te them, be of equal advantage 
with the usual doubtful acquire- 
ments of the dead languages. If 
- this scheme were thought an inter- 
ference with the Royal Academy, 
visitors might be appointed from 
- thence; but we would invariably 
have the professors Masters of Arts, 
and a peculiar degree, on examina- 
tion, conferred on students ;—a 
school of painting should be annex- 
ed, in which lectures might be given, 


and the art practised. We learn: 


that the ancients did make paintin 
@ necessary part of education, a 
that they forbade it to be taught to 
- slaves—thereby establishing for it an 
- “ honorable condition.” With 
- to the House of Parliament, on 


he principal ad- . 
vantage that we see in this is, that. 


the subject, in the — Chro- 
nicle, addressed to Mr. Haydon, 
signed “ Volksfreund” (the People’s 
Friend) :— 


“ HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


“To B.R. Haydon, Esq. 


“Ssa—As one of the ‘Public’ to 
whom you addreas yourself, in conjunc- 
tion with the other (generally so consi- 
dered) more potential patrons of the fine 
arts, I venture to suggest what I have lon 
tongai a much better re for the evil 
of which you complain than ‘ State patron- 

or aristocratic support, however ge- 
nerous and splendid ; splendid! because 
rere. Nothing can be splendid (that is, 
remarkable) that is not rare—uncommon ; 


J and historical painters starve upon splen- 


did patronage; that is are rarely 
employed, and rarely — 

“ Historical —— have often been 
told, that the only support the ‘ State’ can 
anf ought to affesd, is the protection i$ 
gives to the arts of fife in general. No ex- 
clusive er extraordinary aid can be chal- 
lenged for what is rather a luxury than a 


necessary. 

“ Bat the luxury of one generation be- 
comes the necessary of the next; and in 
this, as in all other things, ‘the appetite 

ows by what it feeds on.’ We have 

ved to see a great change in the public 
taste for music; there has been a great 
elevation of the standard in my time; and 
is not the commodity of readier sale, and 
higher in the market ? 

“ My remedy, then, is open market— 
public sale—sale by auction—eale for all 
paintings, and at any price—for what they 
will fetch—the yprice of the canvas, if 
more cannot be obtained. Leave the 
‘cold shade of arist p and bring 
your wares to public market. Create a 
taste for painting, by feasting the eye im. 
proportion as music has been poured into. 
the ears of the public, still greedy for 
more, What becomes of all the pictures. 
that remaia unsold at the end of every 
annual exhibition at Somerset House ? 
Why are they not sold for what they 
would fetch? Why should such a proce- 
dure be — to the character of 
the painter ? d is not the chance of 
now and then a good painting being sold 
for less than its real value likely to har 
en the desire of purchasers, and compen- 
sated by the diffusion of a taste for more ? 

“Under .whose auspices did the Ita- 
lian and Flemish schools begin to flou- 
rish? The patronage of the merchants 
of Florence and of Venice, the burgo- 


r tember 16, we find another letter an -masters of Antwerp and Amsterdam, 
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, princes, priests, and potentates we very much doubt) that they fal- 
Flow a Pa — di ature lowed in the train oe merchants m 
them. id Pericles create, or did he : certai very great- 
take up, the public taste and advance it? ty ed nnd ait Hiwecee e writ- 
egestas — ee Mhe Er may rail at “the Lords of Athens 

ay, and neither the ‘ nor the > ” raise 
‘ Lords’ of Athens could, by any possi- as incompetent 10 t th — 
bility, raise a race of artists by their ex- — We. SSP At.: 
clusive patronage. Before Apelles paint- “Prince Pericles,” At.:ens never 
ed for Aspasia hé painted for Aspasia’s would have bcen adorned with the 
father, the merchant of the Pireue. Work wonders of the world. For the sus 
for ‘the many-headed monster.’ ‘Paint picious people looked upon Phidias 
and sell—not for high prices, but for what ns a thief, and banish him from 
you can get. Letno man put up his can- Athens. And what was the conse- 
vas a second time: let the historical paint- quence? He enriched another state 
er court a large, nota select, market, re- ith a work that eclipsed his Minerva 
member:ng (in omiy phrase) that the his Jupiter Ol The Eleans 
nimble ninepence is better than the slow This /upiterUlympius. J he ° 
shilling. however, were not too enlightened 
“ oF your individual case, sir, I do not to discard gratitude from their code 
venture to speak. I address this to you of public laws or virtues, for they ap- 
in answer to your appeal to tho ‘Public’ pointed, doubtless with odious 
in favor of historical painting in general. sions, his descendants to keep 
“'VOLESFREUND.” the wondrous statue. We should be 
The writer seems very jealous glad, not so much for the artist's be- 
fhat an aristocracy should be sup- nefit, as for the country’s bonor, if 
posed for a moment to be patrons of a permanent committee were esta- 
art,—though we really think that blished, and suitable galleries con- 
thoso who have large estates, and structed, that the portraits of the best 
leisure, and means by education to of all men in the country who most 
cultivate their tastes, are after all eminently distinguish themselves, 
likely to be the best purchasers. might be deposited as monuments of 
But his plan for promoting the arts the glory of the country. How va- 
is somewhat whimsical: he would luable,how gratifying a — 
have fartists sell their pictures, all this be to posterity, and how cheap 
of them, though they should aO and honorable a mode of both rais- 
“What, all my little ones”— ing and rewarding great men. 
all, —“for what they will fetch?” hough we think Mr. Haydon's 
Must they sell to a loss? Yes, sats bere in reality groundless, and 
surely, valuing the canvas as spoil- would reverse the saying, “ Were 
ed. We have heard that the Altieri there Macenases there would be Ma- 
Claudes were on the point of being ros;” believing that good artists, as 
knocked down at a custom-house bad ones do,will make their own way, 
sale for a very few pounds; and we yet we see no very great objection to 
should, under this remedy, certainly hada encouragement, even in 
frequently tremble for the labor of the way that Mr. Haydon — 
months. excepting the decorating the 
Volksfreund is very zealous to House of Lords. We fear that the 
show his friendship for the people, sc Sega p for “two annual 
and has the common fault of popular prizes” would not, as Mr. Haydon 
zealots, that of not saying whothe thinks, put an end to all complaints; 
people are ; but we are sure that the for it by no means follows that the 
purchasers of pictures must be an commissions would be given to those 
aristocracy, whether solely of wealth whom Mr. Haydon might think the 
or rank.* “Popes, princes, priests, most worthy. Besides, the com- 
and potentates,” if it be true (which plaint, is a very old one, and was 





* We kanow but of three aristocracies, rank, wealth, and talents, and believe that 
there is a strong party in America furiously opposed to all these, and are jealous even 
that one man should be educated above another, and therefore set their faces against 
all intellectual improvement. Wo see nothing in this but the extension of the first 
principle of Democracy. 
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made in the days of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, who, in spite of the 
evil of their time, arrived at the 
greatest glory. And so will artists 
now, if in their excellence they will 
rival those great men, and will most 
effectually ameliorate and lead the 
public taste by their works. But do 
1 such works exist? It may not 

e unprofitable to quote a passage 
from Castiglione’s Cortegiano, which 
fully verifies owr assertion. ‘ Be- 
fore,” said he, “I undertake this, 
“there is one thing more I desire to 
mention, which, because in my judg. 
ment it appears of importance, ought 
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by no means to be omitted by our 
courticr ; and that is the skill in 
drawing, and a competent knowledge 
in the very art of painting, nor think 
it strange that I require this skill in 
him, which in these days is looked 
upon as mechanical and little becom- 
ing a gentleman.”—The Courtier, 
Book 1st. We PE agree with 
Castiglione, and wish that the art of 
painting was considered a necessary 
art of the education of a gentleman. 
r. Haydon will know that the au- 
thor was the intimate friend of Ra- 
phael, who had at that time greatly . 
distinguished himself. 





THE GREAT UNENOWN. 


As all men travel now-a-days, and 
take special care to acquaint the 
world that such is the fact, I see no 
« just cause or impediment” why I 
should not be as communicative as 
the rest of my travelled brethren, 
and gratify a discerning public with 
the particulars of a strange adven- 
ture that befel me many years since 
in a secluded Highland district. 
Before, however, I commence my 
narrative, it — be necessary for 
me to observe that I am, or rather 
was—for, I thank Heaven, I am long 
since out of my indentures—an ap- 
pone to a wealthy distiller in 

ooley Street; am of a romantic 
enterprizing turn of mind; devoted 
to elegant literature, for I take in 
the “Mirror,” and am’ profound in 
the periodicals of the day ; and am, 
moreover, endowed with that intui- 
tive perception of character, and 
utter freedom from self-conceit or 
prejudice for which—I trust I may 
say it without flattery—we London 
citizens are and have ever been no- 
torious. True, we are accused of 
looking down with contempt on all 
who huve not had the good fortune 
to be born within the sound of Bow 
bells; but this is a pitiful calumny, 
at least as far as the ‘l'ooley Street 
Debating Society, to which I have 
for some months past had the high 
honor to act as secretary, is con- 
cerned ; for I can take it on m 
conscience to assert, that there is 
not one member of this celebrated 


club but agrees in opinion with me 
that genius is independent of lo- 
cality, and needs not the certificate 
(to quote the poetic language of 
Alderman Thompson) of having 
been “born and cradled in a city 
ward,” to enable it to pass current 
with a citizen. As for our quick 
insight into character, which has 
also been spitefully impugned, that 
is not a matter for us to boast of, nor 
do I urge it by way of vaunt, inas- 
much as it is the necessary result of 
the peculiarities of our position ; for 
who that, like myself, has becn in 
the habit for years of daily serving 
scores of customers of all degrees, 
ages, tempers, and intellects, but 
must be well versed in the varieties 
of human character? Let others 
make the tour of Europe by way of 
sharpening their perceptions of men 
and things, your Londoner has only 
to stay at home and mind his shop, 
to become quite as shrewd a world- 
ling as the best of them. 

ut enough of egotism, now to 
“ business.” It was in the summer 
of the year 1824, that, having unex- 
pectedly come into possession of a 
small legacy left me by an uncle in 
the hardware line, I resolved, as the 
saying is, to take a peep a: foreign 
parts, so quitted London for a few 
days’ pleasuring among the High- 
lands. I had long nourished a desire 
to visit this remote region of brow- 
nies, black dwarfs, and second. 
sighted seers, who, I had heard 
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could see like cats in the dark, and 
of whose doings I had read such 
marvels in the h novels; more- 
over, I was not a little curious to 
ascertain what were the notions of 
propriety entertained among men 
who, dispensing with the superfluous 
luxury of breeches, walk abroad in 
all the bcauty of unsophisticated 
nature; and the considerate death 
of my kinsman enabling me to grati- 
fy this curiosity, I took my passage 
in a steam-boat bound for Leith, hav- 
ing previously received the adieus of 
the club, each member of which bade 
me farewell with the same kind of 


compassionate interest with which. 
the Newgate Ordinary shakes hands: 


with a man who is just going to be 


er a long and: stormy voyage, 


during which my head and shoulders 
were incessantly over the vessel’s 
side, I reached the Scottish metro- 
polis. Questionless Edinburgh is a 
pretty city, and its Arthur’s Seat 
twice as high as St. Paul’s, but it 
contains no public buildings equal, 
in my estimation, to the Mansion 
House; no street half so crowded 
as Cheapside ; and no shop by many 


degrees so oe as Day and 
Martin’s blacking manufactory at 
Holborn. Then there are no pic- 


turesque tea-gardens, where one 
may sit and breathe the fresh air in 
one’s bower of a Sunday evening—a 
sad oversight, for who ever yet 
heard of a metropolis without tea 
gardens? I soon therefore grew 
tired of my locality, and directed 
my step towards Glasgow—a busi- 
ness-like city, celebrated for the 
sensible quality of its cold punch ; 
whence, after a two days’ halt, I set 
out for Loch Lomond, and took up 
my abode at a quiet unassuming inn 
in the neighborhood. ‘here I 
devoted my leisure to writing a 
journal of my adventures for the 
edification of the club, when I should 
return to them with all. the dignity 
of a travelled man, after exploring 
the lions of the district; in the 
course of which rambles I stumbled 
upon many rural mountains; a few 
country-boxes, almost as neat as 
those which delight the eye of taste 
at Clapham Common ;-and one enor- 
mous waterfall as long (I do not ex- 
aggcrate) as the monument on Fish 
Street Hill. 
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One evening, after having indulged 
in a longer stroll than usual, I was 
slowly bending my steps h 
when the strangeness of the scene 
around me convinced m2 that J Aad 
lost my way. This was embarrass- 
ing, for Scotland is not like Engiand, 
where, thanks to well-regulated tura- 

ike roads, one’s way is no sooner 
ost than found ; the deuce a road oar. 
turnpike could I see, nothing but am 
unprofitable heap of rocks and moun- 
tains, all jumbled confusedly 
ther, for no other reason, apparently, 
than to perplex a civili traveller. - 
To increase the unpleasantness of 
my situation, a mist was fast rising 
—— longs I could ila 
straight to m even t 
the folds of Toy hannel mamina 
Conceive my predicament! Impri- 
soned—for there was no visible out- 
A nbin the waa — a grim, New- - 
te-looking glen—twilight staring 
* sternly a the face, like a jailor, 
as much as to say, “Here you are, 
and here you shall remain”—not a 
human being, not even a cottage, 
within the range of vision—and no- 
thing to be heard but the distant 
sound of falling waters, and the- 
scream of a prodigious bird, which 
kept wheeling in a most — 
manner above my head. It was- 
really a most distressing case ; and 
when I reflected, in addition, that I 
was in the country of Rob Roy, and: 
a prize well worth the catching, I 
became as fidgetty as a fly in a milk- 
jog, for I thought it far from impro- 
le that I might be pounced — 
sume red-haired Highland fi 
lightened of my gold watch and seals, . 
and then flung, like the exciseman . 
Morris, into a lake, with a big stone 
tied by way of ornament round my 
neck. Ah! itis one thing to read of ` 
romantic adventures by one’s cozy 
fire-side in Tooley Street, and another - 
to encounter them in one’s own per- 
son five hundred miles distant 
that enviable 
While absorbed in these cheerless. 
reflections, it suddenly struck me 
that meditating in the midst of a 
mountain labyrinth was not the way 
to get out of it; so, after scrambling 
to the top of the nearest eminence, . 
and bawling till I had fairly bawled 
away my wind, I folded my new silk 
bandana aeross my chest, by way of 
preventive against the measles, which 
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tees.) 
HW tand tever had, and resotutely strode 


forward, though "a no more cheer- 
irg prospect than that, some time or 
other, provided in the mterim I was 
mot starved or assassinated, I should 
Gore to some town or village where 
Y right procure supper and a bed. 
By thie time the sun was set, and 
as [ ‘ooked towards the frowsing 
west, all the wild Highland legends 
I had ever read came rushing across 
my mind, and not a stream, or glen, 
or meadow did I scamper past, but 
I half expected to have ay. coat- 
skirts twitched by some such hands 
as made free the tail of Tam 
pricier ion mare. ae a childish 
apprehension, you say : grant- 
ei ; but the perusal in early youth, 
behind the counter, of those fasci- 
nating fictions, the “ Bravo of Bohe- 
mia” and the “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” has given an imaginative turn 
my mind, which I cannot, even if 
i would, get rid of. 

I had now been on the full trot for 
upwards of halfan hour, when just 
as I arrived at the edge of a narrow 
valley, I caught sight of a man sand- 
ing beside a brook, busied apparert- 
ly in fishing. From his occupation 
at such an hour, as well as from his 
hu nble uttire—to say nothing of his 
appearance, which was pacific 
enough for a sheriffs chaplain—I 
took for granted that he was some in- 
dustrious peasant — for a night’s 
supper; so I ju-t halted an instant to 
tuck my watch and seals into my fob, 
and deposit my diamond brooch in 
my purse—for it is bad policy to 
throw temptation in poor people’s 
way—and then hastened up to him. 

“Fine evening, my man,” said I. 
“Very,” was the sententious re- 


ly. 
P ži think we shall have rain though, 
and unfortunately I have forgotten 
to bring my umbrella.” 

“You are a Londoner, I pre. 
sume 1” said the stranger, eyeing me 
from head to foot. 

“Why, God bles me!” said I, 
thrown off my guard, “ how did you 
find that out } ” 

“And have missed your track,” 
he added, taking no notice of my 
question. 

“Just so, and see not the slightest 
chance of Soang it again, unless 
you will to act as my 
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“Homph. it is a long way to the 
nearest inn.” 

Of course I knew what this hint 
implied, so, by ie of encourage- 
ment, I promised man that if he 
Would accompany me home (men 
tioning the place), I would willingly 


ee a shilling, and a pot of beer 
in. 
I thought he would have gone inte 


fits at this proposal ; he laughed till 
he seemed on the verge of suffuca- 
tion which added to his mode of 
expressing himeelf, made me more 
than half that I had formed 
an erroneous estimate of his condis 
tion. I felt in uence not @ 
little foolish, and was bethinking me 
of an apology, when he restored me 
to confidence by saying with the ut. 
most .good humor, “it is too late 
for you to think of returning to your 
inn, for there is a storm gathering ; 
but I know of a cottage not very 

off, where I can take you by a short 
cut, and where I dare say | shall be 
— to procure you a shelter for the 
night.” 

A short cut! I havea horror of all 
short cuts, for I have invariably 
found them the longest; however, 
needs must when the Devil drivea, 
so I acceded to the stranger's offer. 

“We must make haste then, for 
there is not a moment to lose,” and 
as he said this, he put up his fish- 
ing-tackle, and hurried on at such 
an energetic pace that, plagued as I 
was with tight boots and corns om 
each foot, | had no little difficulty in 
keeping up with him. 

r some minutes we pursued our 
road in silence, when, as we were 
Crossing a rustic bridge, below 
which the stream formed a d 
ate pool, the stranger made a sud- 

en halt, and after casting a glance 
at the water, as if he expected to see 
a fine salmon rise, inquired whether 
I were fond of fishing, 

“ Not exactly,” I replied ; “JI once 
very nearly hooked a perch in the 
Croydon Canıl, but a barge coming 
by at the time, the animal, I suppose, 
was trightened,and swam off. Fish- 
ing is all vory well so long as” ———- 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger ine 
terrupting me, “ you are more at 
home with the gun.” 

“No, I cannot say that either. I 
certainly shot a cock last year in @ 


. farm-yard at Isleworth, but I rather 
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think T must bave taken too close an “I pique not a little on amy 
aim, for when I came to look for relish for beauties of natum. 


him, I round nothing but a beak and 
a few feathers on the dunghill. I 


should like shooting much if 
I could only get my gun to go off 
without k ng me backwards; 


but I don’t know how it is, when- 
ever | take aim, Iam always sure to 
be floored ; and as I make a point of 
shutting both eyes on such occasions, 
of course I never know where I am 
ing. It was only last September 
thet | was pitched into a saw pit by 
the kicking of the blunderbuss 
my shoulder, and when I 
scra. bled out again, I found myself 
covered with white, powdery dust, 
just as if I had been snowed u 
or had run up against a baker.” 

“Ay, some guns, I know, are 
more lively than others, but * 
should make allowances for differ- 
ence of temperament. Were you 
ever at an Epping Hunt P’ 

“ Ever at an Epping Hunt!” I ex- 
claimed, astonished at such a ques- 
tion; “was I ever at Epsom races! 
Was I ever at Vauxhall ! Was I ever 
at Greenwich Fair ; Yes, sir, I have 
been atan Epping Hunt, and more 
than that, sir,on one remarkable oc- 
casion, carried away by my ardor 
for the chase, actually got before 
the stag! It is not every sporteman 
who can say as much as that, I 
think.” . 

« Wonderful ! you are indeed en- 
titled to boast.” 

“But I never do though. To be 
sure, my friends know the fact, but 
the world in general have no more 
idea of it, than that I once waltzed 
with a Lady Mayoress’s own lady’s 
maid ata Margate Assembly.” 

Thus — chatting, we 
came to a sort of glen or ravine 
which formed one of the outlets of 
the valley, to which the stranger 
directed my attention, asking me at 
the same time what I thought of the 
Highland scenery. i 

“ Why, on the whole,” I replied, 
“I must say that I have been dis- 
appointed. It is such a frightful 
labor to get to the tops of your 
mountains, and when there, it is- so 
cold and damp and windy, that”— 

“You are glad to harry down 
lagain. Admirable criticism ! ”-> 


“ « Yes,” I rejoined, flattered by 
tho manifest sincerity of this praise, 


you know, was a Cockney.” 
“ it was no doubt the 
view from Heath that 


“A happy idea— but how are we 
to get across this mareh !” said |, 


pa 
through it, for I shall spoil my boots, 
and as for leaping” ——— 

Hardly were the words out of my 
mouth, than the stranger, with a 
brisk, abrupt movement that took 
me completely by — ——— ro 
prodigious jump, which landed him 
safe on the other side of the brook. 

Much as I was disinclined, I bad 
no other resource than to follow his 
example ; but not ing half his 
ac.ivity, I plunged right into the cen- 
tre of the marsh, from which I did 
not extricate myself without sore 
detriment to the graces of my outer 


Adam. 

When I had recovered from the 
effects of this untoward accident, I 
renewed my conversation with the 
— 

“You mentioned Hampstead 
Heath just now,” said I; “ penp 
you are not aware that from 

w-window of Jack Straw's Castle 
you can count not less than sixteen 
country boxes, belonging to some of 
the richest brokers on ‘Change. 
Show me the Highland landscape of 
which you can say as much ! As for 
your Loch Lomond, I grant you that 
the Serpentine is not to be named 
on the same day with it; but,” I 
added, with an air of complacent 
superiority, “did you ever sce Vir- 
ginia Water, with its Chinese tem- 
ples and Egyptian obelisks ?” 

“Never,” said the Unknown, 
meekly, as if he felt the great advan- 
tage I had over him. 
` “Then you have indeed a treat to 
come—that is to say, if you haves 
* for the sublime and beauti. 

u Fads 

“You could scarcely expect such 
refinement in a poor Highlander who 
has been only three years b i 

“God bless me! —— years 
breeched ! You must have found it 
cruel cold in winter.” 
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“Net a bit of it, for nature: has 
made kindly provision for the neues- 
sities of ail Highlanders, by. endow- 
ing them with the hide of an arma- 
dilo. Did you never hear that they 
‘were bullet proot in the stern ?” 

“ Oh, come now, this is too much,” 
I observed with a smile of polite dis- 
trust. p 

s How uncommon odd! I shall 
‘certainly take a note of this in my 
journal ;” and then — keep 

the good opinion which it was 
plain the stranger entertained of me, 
f turned the conversation to the sub- 
ject of the streets, squares, parks, 
@:c., of London, on which I expatie- 
ted so mach to his satisfaction, par- 


` ticularly in the parallel which I 


instituted between the voyage down 
the Clyde to Dumbarton, and that 
up the Thames to Richmond, that 
- ho was quite enthusiastic in his ap- 
plause—-which gratified me for two 
reasons; first, because it evinced 
rare discrimination in a man who, if 
he spoke truth, had been only three 
years breeched ; and secondly, be- 
cause it is flattering to one’s vanit 
to find one’s self appreciated at suc 
an awful distance from Tooley 
Street. : 
— seed re that I oo“ 
hardly see beyond my nose, and so 
cold, that the tipe of my fingers were 
like lumps of ice; I was besides so 


fatigued—having never in my life. 


been so long on foot, except on one 
occasion when I missed the Windsor 
coach, and had to walk across Houns- 
low Heath in silk stockings and 
pompe, without an umbrella—Ii was, 
say, so thoroughly knocked up 
that I could with difficulty drag one 
leg after the other, which the Un- 
known perceiving, kindly offered me 
his arm, with the expression of a 
climber. 
“Pretty well for that,” I answer- 
ed; “I have been twice to the tep 
pati Monument. But why do you 
“ Because we shall have to scram- 
ble on our hands and knees up a 
precipice presently.” 
“Don't mention it; I shall faint.” 
“ Nonsense, man, there will ba no 
hazard in it, though, to besure, 
e rock isnearly penpendicular, and 


- some four hundred feet high, to say 


nothing of a raging torrent at the 
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bottom ; but a cold bath is a most 
refreshing luxury when ones tired.” 

“A cold bath! Why, I am all ice 
already. But are there no seats cut 
in the rock for gentlemen to sit down 
on? They have such at tlastings.”. 

“ Yes, about half-way up there is 
a natural projection about the size of 
a coach-box, where you can sit with 
your legs dangling over the preci- 
pice; and if you will but wait there 
till sunrise, you will be rewarded by 
the sight of as lovely a landscape as 

ou ever saw from Hampstead 

eath. You must take.care, how- 
ever, that the wind docs not blow you 
over, and be sure you don’t stir hand 
or foot, even though you should hap- 
pen to feel an eagle giving a prelimi- 
nary peck at your face, in order to as- 
certain whether you are in a {it state 
for bis pu * 

“What? Sit all night on a rock 
with an eagle pecking at my face! 
Oh Lord! here is a pretty go! I 
wish I was safe back in Lendon.” 

“ Courage, young gentlemen, cou- 
rage,” replied the stranger, laughing 
in—what I cannot help saying was 
—a most inhuman manner. “ You 
a Londoner, and flinch from an in- 
offensive precipice! For shame! 
What would they say on ’Change if 
such a thing were known there? 
Come, cheer up ; when once we have 
crossed the rock, the worst part of 
our journey will be over ;—we shall 
then only have to wade through two 
miles of soft bog, and swim across 
one river.” 

“Swim! Sink you mean. How, in 
God’s name, am I to swim ?” 

“Did you never try 1” 

“ Never but once, 1n a bath in the 
City Road, and then I went to the 
bottom.” 

“ Tbat’s awkward, but never mind 
— Take my advice—lay yourself flat 
out on the water, like a corpse, keep- 
ing your bands moving gently by 
your side, and you will as natu- 
rally as”—— Ss ae 

“Sir,” said J, angrily interrupting 
him, “this is really too bad. You 
have used me, I must say it, in a 
very cruel manner, for you promised 
to take me by a short cut to a cot- 
tage; and, instead of that, you have 
inveigled me to a precipice four 

hundred feet high, where I have only 
one of two alternatives—either to 
be pecked to death by an eagle, or 





to be drowned in a river. Sir, I con- 

‘sider myself an extremely ill-used 
gentleman ; and moreover, sir, I can- 
not but feel that your allusion to a 
corpse is — indelicate, un- 
der the trying 


circumstancesin which 
I am placed.” 
“Hah! hah! hah! Youngster, 


— be eight or, if I — 
not, I see a t glancing 
the trees a fow yard ahead.” 

“ft is a light, sure * 

“Then we have escaped the pre- 
cipice, for I have made a lucky 
blunder, and taken the longest but 
safest road,” said the Unknown ; and 
this welcome intelligence restoring 
me to good humor, I stepped out 
with an alacrity that soon brought 
me to the door of a cot whose 
inhabitants, cone of a grey- 
headed peasant and his son, a lad 
about sixteen years old, received us 
with a cordial welcome, arly 
my companion, whom they seemed 
to know well, and treated with a 
world of t. 

This confirmed my previous opi- 
nion of his i chee, 9 though 
when I came to examine his drees, I 
found it any thing but genteel. He 
wore a coarse sporting jacket con- 
siderably the worse for wear ; a pair 
of grotesque.looking gaiters; and 
‘shoes, or rather clogs, of a pattern 
that defies description., Then he 
had neither watch, nor seals, nor 
brooch, ert in fact, that indica- 
ted respectability ; if, therefore, he 
was a gentleman, all I can say is, he 
was marvellously unlike our City 

ntry, who, with the instinct of true 


ing, 
alee Street or on ‘Change. This 


by a blazing turf-fire, than J called 
for a boot-jack, but I cs just as 
well have called for a basin 
turtle soup, for the unhappy cotta- 
gers had never so much as heard 
of an article which is to be found m 
every public-house in England. 

“ Never mind the boot-jack,” said 
my companion, while the old man 
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of mock-, 


the stranger, 


equal 

I did not exectly sce the peiat ef 
this remark, though I R 
must have been intended $0 con 


be laughing at me! ible! 
It was for me to laugh at him, for 
who ever heard of a civilized bei 


=e 1 eiia cap 
“ es, ? “it is 

cially when cut off the ed 3 

some folks, I know, prefer the rump, 

but for ivate eati 


by the — 


utton ham w 


hich 
table, 


er with 
half-full of whisky, on which 
cae nly oommenoed * 


nized a Vauxhall waiter, if t 
dainty to you who are, 
tied by necessity to this district, as 
schoolmaster, possibly, or apothe- 
cary, world you think of the 
fare at DoNy’s Chop-house, where F 
am in the habit of dining at least once 
a-week ! 

Supper over, our hosts retired to 
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brewed ourselves some 
whisky-toddy (considering we bad 
no loaf-sugar to sweeten it with) 
which so exhilarated me, that I gave 
vent to a thousand sprightly salli 
and kept my — in a con- 
stant roar o laug ter — a striki 
proof, as I have often said, that 
wit is wit all the world over. I 
could not but observe, however, that 
he talked little himself, 50 by way of 
encouraging him to throw off his 
diffident reserve, I be praising 
the Waverley Novels, and the 
Scotch literature in general, which, I 
added, was warmly patronised by 
the President of our club, Simkins, 
who was a young man of too much 
talent himself not to admire it in 
others. 

The Unknown’s reply was given in 
such a comical vein, and was also 
so encomiastic of the wit, worth, wis- 
dom, liberality, and worldly shrewd- 
ness of the cockneys, of whose 
habits he seemed to know far more 
than I could have anticipated, that 
I felt persuaded of my mistake in 
supposing him to be either the 
parish schoolmaster or the apothe- 
cary ; concluding, therefore that he 
was a country gentleman, of average 
Highland means, who had nothing to 
do but to amuse himself, I observed, 
as a sort of fecler, “from your ac- 
quaiotance with this churmiug 
neighborbood, sir, I presume you 
are a resident here ?” 

“Not so, young gentleman ; I am 
here one hour, gone the next; wan- 
dering on terra Arma to-day, travel- 
ling among the clouds to-morrow.” 

“Travelling among the clouds! 

oe I, then without doubt he is 
Mr. Graham the aeronaut, come, like 
myself, on a few days quiet pleasur- 
ing to Scotland ; and all his random 
about being only three years 
breeched, &c., is a mere trick to 
prevent my detecting him. Pleasad 
at the shrewdness with which I had 
made this discovery, I said, in my 
slyest manner, “ your health, sir; I 
think I had the pleasure of seeing 
ou some months since at the Eagle 
avern, on the day when the bal- 
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spoke, “for I never was in a balloon 
in my life.” i 

“ But you have been a traveller, I 
conjecture 1” 

“ Right—I have been a traveller, 
and witnessed stranger sights, and 
wandered through stranger regions 
than even Marco Polo himeelf. I 
have beard the roar of the lion in 
the Numidian desert; seen the 
condor’s wing overshadowing the 
forehead of Chimborazo; been 
drowned in the far Pacific, and re- 
stored to life without the aid of the 
hot bricks and flannels of the Hu- 
mane S ciety ; had my hat knocked 
off by the skirts of an Alpine ava- 
laache; been plunged headlong into 
the crater of a volcano; trampled 
beneath the dusty hoof of an Afri- 
can tornado; half strangled by a 
boa-constrictor in the depth ob an 
Indian forest; and caught in the 


web of a tarantula, just as I was in 
me anny of escape from a Spanish 
wo 99 


“My stars! you don’t say sol 
what strange adventures you travel- 
lers do meet with! no wonder you 
thought so little of climbing up a 
precipice, and floating on your back 
across a cataract! But of all your 
esca that from the tarantula, 
which I remember reading ubout in 
the Mirror, was, I think, the most 
fortunate. I can’t abide even aa 
English spider, how much worse 
then must a foreign one be !” 

“ Dislike spiders! why so, young 
man? If the laws of association 
are to avail any thing, you should 
be inoculated with a high respect 
fur them. For where are these in- 
sects oftenest found! In wine col- 
lars, which show their convivial 
turn of mind ; in old libraries, which 
shows their good sense; among pic- 
turcsque ruins, which shows their 
relish for the beauties of nature ; 
among old paintings, which shows 
their quick apprehension of the 
Fine Arts; they do not lie in bed all 
day, like toads, and come sneaking 
out at dusk, about lanes and hed 
with their hands in their breeches 
pockets, like the Irish crocodile :— 
no, they are an industrious, intelli- 


loon race took place. It must be gent race, up betimes in the morn- 
pleasant travelling among the ing, fighting, fly-catching, or making 
elouds, I should concsive.” ' Jove; the t weavers that ever 


“I really cannot say,” rejoined the 
Unknown, laughing — as ho 


fabricated a web; the truest of 
friends when well wilncss 
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Baron Trenck’s spider; and to sum hiseocentric for spiders, and 
up their claims on your considera- hisbullet proof Highlanders. it was 


tion, illustrious by their descent, by 
the mother’s side, from Arachne, as 


evident heowasmad—mad as e March 
hare! Yet when I took -it into consi- 





also, by their having taught cur 
Bruce his first leseon of heroic per- 
severance. But i must be cautious 
how I express myself, for f feel that 
I am speaking in the presence of a 
master of the descriptive—of one,” 
Continued the Unknown, with ani- 
mation, “who, in the quicknees of 


deration his talk on other matters, 
which was full of worldly sagacity, 
I confess I was sadiy puzzled, and 
after turning the subject over in my 
mind, could come to no other coa 
elusion than that he was one of those 


his wit, and the fertility of his con- the Penny Medical Gazette elo 
versational powers, reminds me of quently rves—are sane on al 
Shakspeare’s Master Slender.” ints but one. While, therefore, 

“Talking of description,” said I, 1 pitied the fellow’s condition, 
delighied to find myself compared I could not but chuckie at the ides 
tv one of Shakspeare’s characters, of my own tration ; another 
“you should hear the details my person might have been in his cow- 


friend Simkins once gave the club of 
his having been caught in an equi- 
noctial gale off Gravesend, just as 
the last rays of the setting sun were 
glimmering on the hoary battlements 
ot Tilbury fort. He made you feel 
theh orrors of the scene—the roaring 
of the wind which skinned ail the 
mbrellas on shore—the raging of 
waves, which dashed the wheels 
off three bathing machines—and the 
parn aspect of the crew, who 
got even their sea-sickness in 
their fright. Ah! that was indeed 
a description. But we cannot all 
be Simkinses. Should you ever 
Some to —— sir, Í poate be most 
to introduce to this youn 
aid You will find him anae 
monly talented, but so shy! I have 
tried a hundred times to prevail on 
him to give his description to the 
world, but, with the esty insepa- 
rable from true genius, he has al- 
ways turned a deaf ear to my re- 
giar However, I am not without 
opes of one day seeing it in the 
Monthly Magazine.” 

“A tempest off Gravesend,” ob- 
served the stranger, with an empha- 
sis suited to the occasion, “is un- 
doubtedly a terrific thing: but I, sir, 
have been shipwrecked under the 
very nose of the North Pole, and 
hung out to dry on an iceberg, and 
this not four nights since ; possibly 
‘to-morrow night I may be takmg a 
mpo Utopia or El Dorado.” 

his last remark furnished me 
with the sole clue wanting to all my 
companion’s vious discourse. 
‘was now no longer ata loss to ac- 
‘count for his ‘strange ‘adventares ; 


pany for years and not have detect- 
ed his infirmity ; but I had always 
t insight into character, as Sim- 
ins remarked, when I discovered 
the sterling genius, that lay hid 
beneath his uncouth exterior. 
By this time! to be sensible 
of a certain obliquity of vision, aris- 


ing a doubt from a heat 
the cottage; 80, a cutti 
short m modi ations, T ra e 


the window in order to get a mouth- 
fal of fresh air, but the rain beat in 
so heavily that I was led to 
close it in haste, least I might catch 
cold by exposure, without my hat, 
to the night air. 

“Sit down, man, sit down,” ex- 
claimed the Unknown, “and brew 


ceed my sixth po 
mind me, therefore, but help your- 
self, and I will tell you some more 
of my adventures.” 

“ No, no, my good sir,” I rejoined, 
unconsciously tapping my forehead, 
and looking towards him with an 
expression of mixed kindness and 
commiseration, “no, no, pot now, 
don’t disquiet yourself, pray don't,” 
—a well intentioned remonstrance 
which so tickled the strnnger’s fancy 
that he laughed with a continuous 
energy that at length infected me. 
Outrageous laughter is like the 
oie Ser, when your next neigh- 

r catches it, you are pretty sure 
to cateh it also. á i 

When the hurricane hed spent its 
— the Usknown inquired 
i were aot writiag a jour- 
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nal, as he had ‘heard me allude to 
the circumstance once or twiee in 
the course of conversation. 

“I am so,” I replied; “and shall 
be grateful for ay information you 
<an give me touching the manners, 
customs, &c. of this benighted re- 
gion. I cannot say that as yet I have 
met with any thing remarkable.” 

“Perhaps not, for our brownies 
and kelpies are not everyday gob- 
Hins, like your Cock-lane ghosts.” 

“ What, is it true, then, that the 
Highlands are still infested with 
these beings? I have often read of 
such things, but I could never bring 
myself to believe in them, notwith- 
standing the authority of the great 
Johnson, whose faith in ghosts was 


undoubted.” 
“It is perfectly true; and more 
than this’—here my companion 


spoke in a whisper, while his coun- 
tenance became clouded with appre- 
hension— this very cottage is occa- 
sionally haunted by a brownie !” 
“You don’t say so! It is getting 
ra I think I had better be return- 


“Not for the world, young man ; 
consider your immortal soul.” 

“Exactly so, nevertheless” 

“Consider your friend Simkins.” 


“That’s truc, as you say, but 


el 


“Consider business! What would 
become of your business, if you 
should happen to be waylaid by the 
sprite, and hurled headlong down a 
precipice ?” 

“ Right—right —I had forgotten 
business : — must be oe 
æd; but seriously speaking now, do 
yon really think there is any cause 

or’ — 

“ Possibly not, if you remain here, 
and show no signs of fear.” 

“Fear!” said I, indignantly, “I 

ever was sO much at ease in my 
life ; I could not be more so were I 
surrounded by a posse of policemen. 
I should just like to see one of your 
Highland goblins take liberties with 
-one who has served his time, and is 
free of the City! Fear, indeed! 
That for the apparition!” and I 
snapped my fingers, and despatched 
my whisky at a gulp, to show that 
i was not afraid. ; 

The Unknown seemed ‘horror- 
struck at my audacity, and after'a 
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which he'coverad ‘his ‘face with beth 
hands, while a heff-strangled con. 
vulsive chuckte-—poor devil, how 
frightened he must ‘have' been !|—ee- 
caped ‘him, proceeded ‘to edify -mo 
with a variety of other Highland 
legends, each rising fo-herror above 
its fellow, till, I will candidly ae. 
knowledge it, notwithstanding pry 
recent declaration, I felt far from 
easy in‘my situation. My head, too, 
whitled-round bh ; surround- 
ing objects took odi and di- 
mensions ; and when I directed my 
glance towards the stranger, whose 
manner was now-as sdlemn as hith- 
erto it had becn familiar, metho 
there was a głare in ‘his eye, anda 
singular expression playing abeut 
his une lips, that reminded me 
again of the monorraniac ! 

Anxious, therefore, to emancipate 
myself from his presence, which— 
such is the curse of a vivid imagina- 
tion —now n to operate on me 
like a spell, I pleaded extreme. fa- 
tigue, and dropping:my ids, like 
a swindler at a conventicle, request. 
ed that he would be good enough to 
show me to my bed. 

“ Bed!” he exclaimed with aston- 
ishment, “why, my good sir, you 
must be dreaming that you are at 
your inn !” 

“What, no bed—no clean sheets 
—no warming-pan !—QOh, heavens, 
what a country !” and I absolutely 
swented with vexation, while the 
Unknown, pointing to an inner com. 
partment, or rather cupboard, the 
door of which was half open, direct. 
ed my notice to a pile of fresh-pulled 
heather. 

“No, no,” said I, “none of your 
heather-beds for me; I have no 
notion of indulging in such unchris- 
tian usages,” and my — 
ment getting the better, for the 
moment, of my nervous sensibilities, 
I broke out into an impassioned 
tirade against the Highlands, the 
pungent sarcasm of which was by 
no means mitigated by the incessant 
promptings of my corns, and the 
rh ts of my having to sit up a 
bene e night in an uncushioned 
enalr. 


Well, then,” said my companion, 
“since you will not t this pri- 
mitive couch, I will.” With which 


words he rose from his seat, and mov- 
ing’ into the adjoining ion, he 
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wished.me good-night, and closed shaken nerves and a fevered brain, L 
the door after him. dropped asleep. But how fri 


When — gone, I drew lowe 
chair: towards me,.put up m 
Re thes hoof 


y myself with specu- 
as to who, or what he 
be. That his wits were something 
dainaged on one point, was certain ; 
but on all other topics be was quite 
as rational as myself, with an air of 
energy and docision besidue, that, in 
of myself, extorted my t. 
hen, as regards his lan í was 
quite surprised at times by its point 
and fluency ; once or twice indeed 
he rose to positive eloquence, .and 
expressed himself in a style that 
even. Simkins might have envied. 
Who could. he be? Neither his man- 
ners nor —— afforded = 
the slightest clue to conjecture, for 
— was nothing professional nor 
peculiar about them ; and I was com- 
ed therefore—despite his home:y 
attire—to set him down for a sport- 
gentleman who had probably re- 
ceived some sight concussion of.the 
brain by a from his horse in 
bunting. . , 

This point being settled, my 
thoughts, excited by the loneliness 
of my position, the romantic strange- 
ness of my adventure, the dismal 
bowling of the wind without, and the 
solemn stillness that rei hoer 
the cottage, n to take a new di- 
— tough far irom super- 
stitious—as what Londoner is, despite 
the received calumnies to the cone 
trary !—yet I will not deny that the 
fearful legends I had heard imparted 
euch a-thrilling awe to my mind, as 
they rose one after the other to my 
recollection, that I became riveted 
to my chair, and afraid to look about 
ine. By way of rine a Pe Te- 
Aoroa intoa more n ai — 
nel, I began repeating the tipli- 
eation Table; but just as I had got 
as far as “seven times eight is fifty- 
six,” the cottage lights went out, and 
Iwas left in utter darkness. Imagine 
my scnsations! Alone at midnight 
in a Highland wigwam, in the region 
of romance and barbarism, and never 
a policeman within 500 miles of me! 
Qh, that I could have heard gome 
sound or. stir of life! Even a anore 


were my dreams! ernal 
mutton, not content with havi 

sail por aga my jaws, plagned 
me with nightmare in its most 
appalling form. Paunchy brownies 


could danced.and howled about me; a 


black dwarf sawed off both my legs 
—adamp kelpie squatted upon: my 
chest—and, right opposite me, glared 
the monomaniac, his eyes emitting a 
bosphoric radiance, like those of 

i in the Mysteries of Udol- 


pho. 

From. this state of unmitigated 
horror I was roused by a piercing 
yell, ——— shrill treble 
a sow-gelder’s born, and, starting up 
with a coavulsive effort, so tho. 
roughly obfuscated that I neither 
knew where I was, nor who I was, I 
beheld, at the half-opened lattice— 
how came it s0!—at which daylight 
was just staggering in, a strange face 
leering at me with an hi- 
deous enough to have cowed the cou- 
rage of a lord mayor. Never—were I 
to live for centuries—eshall I forget 
the horror.of that moment! Eor one 
brief instant I stood as if bereft of 

but the next, I shouted and 


reason, 
screamed till the whole cottage 
again ; whereupon the old man and 
his son came rushing in half-naked 
to my assistance, and were followed 
almost immediately afterwards by 
the Unknown, who had evidently, 
poor fellow! been frightened by the 
same apparition, for his manner bore 
every indication of excitement, and 
he laughed with a frantic vehemence 
that made me absolutely tremble for 
his -senses.. We must have formed 
a striking tabelau vivant at this mo- 
ment. Here stood the stranger hold- 
ing both his sides, and firing uffa 
voltaic battery of hah! hahs! there, 
the ald man shivering .in his shirt, 
open-mouthed like a dead oyster, 
and turning first to one, and then to 
another of the party, as if he sus- 
we were all mad er ;. 
next to him was his son, rubbing his 
drowsy eyes and standing on one 
leg oe a stork, for he ha got only 
one shoe on; and close to the win- - 
dow was myself, quivering with all: 
the sensitiveness of a skinned cat, . 
and pouring forth such hurried ex- - 
planations as the disquietude of the - 
moment permitted. me to. offer. 
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The Unknown, however, was by 
far the most etcited of the grou 
and accordingty, when I had 
menon composure, I directed my 
whole attention to him, with the con- 
siderate view ef restoring bim also 
to tranquillity ; but, —— to tell, 
the more I exerted myself to reas- 
sure him—even though I went so far 


as to my conviction that the 
brownie we had both seen was the 
mere ring ef our heated fancy, 


offsp 
in which the old man agreed with 
ane, though Í shall always entertain 
doubts m the subject — the more 
hysterical his laughter became. Sin- 

‘what a close resemblance 
excessive fear bears to excessive 
mirth ! 

In due — gai ney le — this 

sm bein t 
Ender the Unknown, together in 
the returned to their re- 
spective dormitories, and I, resum- 
ing my seat, fell into a — 
@reamiess slumber, from which 
did not wake till the sun was high 
in heaven, and the’breakfast appara- 
tus on the table. Of course, not 
seing the stranger, my first inqui- 
ries were after him. — 
the old man knew not whither, an 
to all my subsequent interrogatories 
—and frequent and searching they 
were—not a reply could I get, but 
that r 7 a Pann o was 
very fond o rting, anglin 
ciali , and thar i this —— tre. 
quently brought him into the neigh- 
borhood. On my return after break- 
fast to my inn, I thought I saw him 
gazing from the summit of a rock 
which I should have supposed no 
— foot ee — ve 

e vast prospect that lay stretc 
out below him ; but even if it were 
he, I had no means of reaching him, 
and thus, in spite of all my efforts to 
unravel it, his name and profession 
remained as ta mystery as ever. 
He came like a phantom, and he 
vanished like a phantom. 

Within a week from the date of 
this strange adventure, I bade adieu 
to the Highlands—having had quite 
enough of romance to last me my 
lifetime—and embarked on board a 
steamer bound for London. A proud 
and a happy man was I when I again 
got sight of St. Paul’s, and found 
myself hurrying in a cab towards 


Tooley Street. How Simkins will tic—so, 
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stare, thonght f, to finé me returned 
in such unquestionable safety ‘4 and 
lt ri astonish him By a reek 
of my adventures beling i 
kadir dinner, and tinue ore 
, and R Or ° 
freter. 


had ae terrified us in the High. 
land cottage, Sim&ins’s whole man- 
ner changed, and, imetead of 

in my sensfbilities, ‘he burst 
laughing in my face. 

“A ion, indeed!” sald he, 
with a sneer evidently prompted ‘by 
his jealousy, “ why, can't you see 
thet the siranger, whoever he was, 
was quizzing you, and that he was 
himself the ghost Y? 

“Quizzing met” ł replied with 
asperity, for 1 was no less hurt than 
astonished by his manner ; “a ey 
story indeed! What, gus the 
cretary to the Tooley Street Debat- 
ing Society! Quiz the men whose 
conversation reminded him of one. 
of Shakspeare’s characters! No, no;. 
Mr. Simkins,” I edded, casting a 
glance, first at the elaborate patch 
on his elbows, and then at my own 
gold seals, “ the stranger might have 
quizzed you; but I am convinced he 
would never have taken such a lib- 
erty with me.” 
he President’s reply was couch- 
ed in the most acrimonious terms— 
much s0, — ar we had F 

rate quarrel on the 8 an 
(though I shall always — favor 
ably of his uncommon powers of 
mind) have never been on speaking 
terms since. But this is scarcely to 
be wondered at; for, with all their 
excellences, men of genius are the 
most difficult subjects in the world 
to deal with. There is a young City 
poet of my acquaintance who has 
owed me fifteen shillings for u 
wards of ten months, and though he 
has a thousand times taken his so- 
lemn oath that he will pay me, I 
ss I shall never get back one 


farthing. But lam growing pathe- 
to resume. 





ese 

It was about S arana. Ue 
the distill — me unexpect- 
edly once agaia to Leith. I had by 
this time — 
cumstances. of romantic meet- 
ing; but fate 


that th should be revived lord 


— a shudder 
ess, when hap- 


te-cast m — — 


minded .me of my old 

acquaintance. Wonderful i 
tion of the force of circumstance ! 
However, I was too much agitated 


—— hize ; was it —— 
not? was my a- 
tion ; and resol —E 


solve it, I — — the road, 
then turning back, met him face to 
and suw at a g aa he dd 
the dusk of the evening he did 
nise me—that it — in- 

deed the nkrown. How m 
beat at.the sight! A flood of recol- 
lections came ing across my 
gaind.; I was again in the Highland 
cottage. devouring impracticable 
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mutton, getting — 
loran of a Beswnie® ‘The strang- 
s a while continued. his course, 

while I followed close at. his heels > 


ind encugh to tell me his name, 
for it was evidont he was well known. 
in Edinburgh. And what was the 
answer I recoived? Who was this 
Great Unknownt Who was he 
manners and conversation 


— CHRISTOPHER in his Srorrme 


Jacxet!! And I had actually mis- 


taken him for a monomaniac, and, . 
oe wee. Man — — 
ng a pot o c! [thought L, 
should have swooned ! 


Tuts tux Yousaxrs.. 
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chaps, jawing 
—— 
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* Wuo are these two odd looking 
her: so earnest! 
le Ancha ?” Th 
was the question put b7 Ca 
(now Vice-Admiral) the on. Chas. 
F. to his friend PericoS——, just 
as they entered the Plaza’St. Anto- 


corner of 


~nioto smoke their meridian ci 


r. 
“ Why,” replied Perico, vA can 
tell you their names, but as for their 
histories you must find ‘that out 
‘ourself. That fellow with the puffy 
almost obscured by hair, who 
wears the star, the cross, and collar 
of some foreign order, is a German 
humbug, who calls himself Baron 
Geramb; smoke his velvet trow- 
sers, yellow boots, and jingling 
spurs! He has contrived to insi- 
_nuate himself into our service, and, 
as you perceive by his sash,* now 
holds the rank of major-general. Of 
his pretensions to that or any other 
mik there are some doubts. The 
i ncy has not, however, attached 
to it the more substantial appenda- 
of a command and pay—these 


are favors yet in expectancy ; mean: 


time his ex cy (who, if as un- 
conquerable in the field as at the 
card-table, would be a second 
Cæsar) man to pick up a very 
comfortable livelihood. Some say 
“he is as much a baron as I am a bi- 
shop,” cuntinued Perico, with the 
- most companionable laugh that ever 
“disturbed the face of gravity ; “ in- 
‘deed one of the partners of the house 
of Taslette and Co., of London, who 
was here a month ago to purchase 
indigo and cochineal, swore that 
the baron was neither more or 
less than a German Jew, whom their 
house had employed as their indigo 


broker in the City some years before. 
In that capacity he certainly could 
boast of causing many to dye, and 
obtaining numerous orders also. 
The chief badge of his own order is 
not yet eradicated ; the lapis lazuli 
tinge is still on his phiz, but he wears 

a vizard ofhair that it is difficult 
to get a fair view of his face ! What- 
ever he may be, he will be‘disco- 
vered one of those. days, ard then 
there will be an end of his military 


‘honors; but you know, my dear 


captain, that, in the present unset- 
tled state of our country, adventur- 
ers of all nations.crowd to us for 
employment ; and as rank costs them 
nothing, our government ate not 
rticular to a shade on whom the 
wit. Now, look at that 
strapping,sun-burnt faced fellow that 
stands on his right, looking with un- 
disguised envy on the brilliant bauble 
that, hangs at the sutdisant baron’s 
breast.” “ Well ! wha’s “he?” 
“Why he is an Irish humbug.” 
“Trish !” exclaimed the sailor. * Yes 
Irish !” replied Perico. “Ay! ydu 
may well stare at his yellow jacket, 
red waistcoat, and green pantaloons, 
which make him look like a, pappa- 
guira ;f but there is nothing too ex- 
travagant in the way of dress now- 
adays. You see he has got the three 
bars{ of the colonel on his cuff, and 
is no doubt clamorous ‘for the bor- 
dado,§ and he will get it too; for he 
has done the state some service in the 
field, and more ia the saloons. .He is 
quite a bashaw among the señoras 
—in the secrets ofall the dowagers— 


and can write as well as fight. More 


fortunate than the baron, he is what 
we call efectivo; being in command 





a No officer under the rank of general officer in the Spanish service wears a sash. 
-It is of scarlet silk, and the rank ot major, lieutenant, and captain-.general denoted 
‘by the number of embroidered bars at each end of the ties, which terminato in a rich 


fringe. 
+ Macaw, or 


parrot. 
t The various ranks of field-officers in the Spanish service are denoted by a narrew 
atripe of gold or silver lace round the cuffs of the coat—a major exe—licutenant 


colonel two, and colonel three. 


§ The bordado or embroidure round the cuffs of brigadiers is of silver, single ;-in a 


amajor-general of, gold, and single; and general, two; captain-general, t 


hree, It isa 


handsome rich embroidered ber about an inch wide ; the same distinctive-bars are also 
on the sash of general officers. Never were any nation more punct.lious in to 
the due gradations of rank than the Spaniards; nut only the rank of officers of the 


army and navy may be ascertained at a si 


-all the c.vil, naval, mili 


le glance, but that of tho individuals in 


, and financial departments aro marked by an infinity-of 


. distinctive decorations. Pb es almost every third man one meets (above the rank 
of mechanic) boasts of some kind of uniform. 








of a dragodt! yegieiedt, and under 
such pay as the deranged finances 
rf go ernment enable them to af- 
ord.” . 


* Bat wha comes here, glitterin 
alotig the Culle Aorcha, every body 
shaking handa with him?” asked 
Captain F. 

“That’s your own countryman, 
Lord Macduff, a regular tramp—we 
cotisidér himi now as one of our- 
selves,” answered Perico. 

“Lord Macduff!’ repeated the 
honorable Charlie, reflectingly ; 
how, as this was a title not much 

eard of since the days of Macbeth 
gui lordship’s father having only 

tely succeeded to the earldom of 
Fife, and the first earl having died 
without legitimate male issue), the 
captain was for one moment put on 
his recollection ; but the Scotch are 
keen genealogists, and Charlie soon 
pu his best leg foremost, accompa- 

ied by Perico, to greet his gallant 


compatriot. 
However reserved,on first introduc- 
tion to strangers,there is that genuine 


national warmth and cordiality be- 
tween Scotchmen, when meeting in a 
foreign couutry, that is quite refresh- 
ing to witness—it smacks of home, 
of its hospitalities and attachments— 
these two gallant sons of Scotia were 
soon as intimate as if they had pass- 
ed their lives together. Captain 
F—— could not suppress his asto- 
nishment at his noble countryman’s 
costume ; which it may be as well to 
describe, to account for that feeling. 
Lord Macduff, then turned of 
thirty,a well-made,tight figure, about 
five feet nine, wore the dress-coat of 
the Inverne:s militia, in which his 
lordship held the commission of 
lieutenant-colonel—scarlet,green fa- 
cings, with rich gold lace ; the epau- 
lettes were Parisian, and of peculiar 
richness (so much for British cos- 
tume) ; the lower garment was the 
huge wide Cossack trowser, lookin 
almost like a petticoat, into ea 
limb of which any corpulent gentle- 
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man of might encase his whole 
bod withont a squeeze. These were 
of ian green, ornamented with 
a particularly broad embroidered 
stripe on each outside seam; his 
waist was bound with a cavalry 
half gold, halfsilk,a very cosuy 
elegant article; round his neck he 
wore a well-bowed silk handker- 
chief, not black, but of the real Duf 
fertan! while his head was orna- 
mented witha high-backed Spanish- 
cut hat, with a gold scallopped bind- 
ing of more than an inch in breadth 
within and without; in the centre of 
the scarlet cockade wasan elegantly- 
mounted miniature painting of 
frightful face of Ferdi the Be- 
loved ! while, to crown the whole a 
lofty and spreading white feather, 
with red bottom (the British regu- 
lation plume), waved in the clear 
breeze of an April noon. This ex- 
traordinary dress—rich and rare— 
however unsuited to the region of 
St. James’s, was quite “en caractère” 
with the taste of the Tuileries and of 
the Plaza St. Antonio, in those days. 
Well, this little tableau vivant having 
been exhibited, readers may be 
— to inquire what brought 
Lord Macduff there? Was he sol- 
dier or spectator? Why, a soldier 
every inch of him! and one whoge 
services will long be remembered b 
the Spaniards with grateful an. 
His lordship was a st the 
first of the British who repaired to 
Spain after the invasion of the 
French to range himself under the 
banners of the Spanish patriots ; 
without any stipulation as to rank, 
he tendered his services uncondi- 
tionally. But the Supreme Junta 
conferred on him that of colonel. 
After some months of active service 
in the field, his lordship became at- 
tached to the staff of General Cues- 
ta, and acted as his aide-de-camp at 
the battles of the 27th and 28th July, 
1809, at Talavera de la Regna. 
conduct during these two i 
days* gained his lordship 


t © Tt is strange that this battle, which was extolled in England as a splend d victory, 
and as calling for the thanks of both Houses of parliament and the title of Visosant 
on the gallant chief that directed it, should, with the army who bore the brant of the 
battle, have been deemed little better than a def-at, or at Icast an escape. Sir A 

Weilesley himself, in his general orders after the battle, did not venture to call it a 


victory. He thanked the arm 


for its conduct on these “ two try? 


days’ (27th 


and 28th July, 1809.) The circumstance of the immefate retreat of the British 
rat: leaving its sick and weundedto the mercy of the enemy, took from the battle 
the $ 


character of a victory ; and never was surptise 
felt at learning, im a few weeks, that that battle, in which they had cea- 


whele army 


preater than thet whioh the 
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pinions throughout the Spanish 
army, whose fortunes he shared du- 
ring all the vicissitudes of the re- 
rnainder of that year’s campaign. 
~s He fought, and,” as he himself says, 
*‘ ran,” at Ocana, Medalin, and other 
laces. Indeed the candor and good 
umor with which his Lordship de- 
“tailed the few triumphs and the many 
reverses in which he shared during 
‘that campaign (when sitting, as he 
always was, the favored guest, at 
the table of the first person in the 
rcalm) was a source of constant 
pleasure and amusement to his royal 
master. “So long as the Spaniards 
would face the enemy,” his Lordship 
would say, “I was always to be 
found in the front, and when they 
were determined to run, why, I was 
obliged to run too. But I was in 
‘the rear at every retreat. I did all 
I could to prevail on General —— 
to rally the troops on two occasions, 
but what could one voice do against 
twenty thousand !” 

No man can better afford to joke 
or be joked upon his Spanish cam- 
igns than the noble thane; for no 
man could have established a higher 
character for individual courage and 
conduct, and the cheerfulness with 
which he shared the labors and pri- 
vations of the army, as well as the 
zeal and activit by which he dis- 
tinguished himself during a harass- 
ing, a bloody, and not in every case 
inglorious campaign, fixed his fame, 
in Spain at least, as a good and gal- 
lant soldier, and a disinterested par- 
tisan, never having accepted a single 
dollar, nor sought rank or distinc- 
tion for his valuable services; but 
that which his proud humility for- 
bore to ask was liberally bestowed 
by agrateful government. The ser- 
vices of that campaignwere rewarded 
by the rank of a brigadier, and at a 
subsequent period by that of major- 
neral, with the orders of Charles 

. and of Ferdinand, and Merit. 
On the approach of the French 
on Seville, Lord Macduff accompa- 
nied the army on its timely and 
masterly retreat on Isla de Leon, 
when he made a tender of his service 
to equip and head a brigade to re- 
inforce the army of Catalonia. The 
‘hasty irruption of the enemy into ali 
the towns bordering on Cadiz bay 
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prevented the Regency from takin 
immediate advantage of this spiri 
offer; but it afforded additional 
proofs of his Lordship’s devotion to 
the cause of Spain, which were not 
lost on the government or the people 
of Cadiz, where wo found him in 

eneral esteem on the arrival of the 

ritish under General Stewart and 
General Graham. 

The gallant defence of Matagorda 
by Captain Maclaine of the 94th 
we was then wholly unknown to 

rd Macduff) was the theme of 
daily conversation of all ranks ia. 
Cadiz, and of universal admiration. 
His Lordship became fired with the 
noble desire of assisting his brother 
Scot in the defence of his hazardous 

. The intention was excellent, 

ut what could his single arm effect ? 
There was no want of either powder 
or ball; and as for courage, each 
ılay afforded fresh proofs of its su- 
perabundance in every man, from 
the commandant to the corporal. 
His Lordship, therefore, threw in 
supplies of another description,— 
“munition de bouche!” Hampers, 
well stored with wine, porter, hams, 
and other good things, were embark- 
ed for the beleaguered fortress ; and 
to render them the more welcome 
and acceptable, Lord Macduff came 
in person to the fort. The bold 
Maclaine was not insensible to this 
honor (where is the North Briton 
who would?) His Lordship’s visits 
were often repeated (though not 
without imminent hazard.) The 
French battery opposed to Mata- 
gorda having direct and uninter. 
rupted communication with its re- 
sources, day b mart repaired the 
damages eanised by the active fire of 
the brave little garrison. From 
every — on the part of the 
enemy ihe French commandor seem- 
ed determined to make one grand 
effort to take it by storm. The pre- 


parations for this attack were too 


evident not to be observed by the 
besieged, who boldly made up their 
mind to give the enemy a rattling 
reception. On the expected day 
Lord Macduff put off for Matagorda, 
accompanied by the Spanish Major- 
General Sayes (as brave a little fel- 
low as ever wore a sword with. ho- 
nor!) Long before their boat had 





sidered themselves all bat beaten —— field, was a glorious victory, i 
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crossed the inner bay, they became 
exposed to the random shot and 
shells which were already pretty 
thickly flying about; and some of 
which approached so near as to give 
them the benefit of a showcr-bath 
and an electric stroke at the same 
moment. After running this gaunt- 
let for a quartcr of an hour, the 
boat at last got under the shelter 
of the fort and the ruins of an old 
magazine which had been com- 
letely riddled through in every 
irection, In another ten minutes 
they were in the fort, with clothes 
saturated with sea-water from the 
splash of shot and shell; but the at- 
mosphere of Matagorda at that mo- 
ment was hot enough to remove all 
inconvenience from them on that 
score. It was, and had been during 
the last half-hour, one blaze of fire, 
every gun on its battery being dis- 
charged once at least within each 
minute. The commandant had little 
time to greet his gallant visitors with 
words, but their presence at such a 
moment produced a general cheer, 
which, borue on the breeze, accom- 
panied by a heavy salvo, must have 
rather astonished the enemy, whose 
storming party did not yet venture 
to show ; but in the mean time thcir 
fire was truly terrific. The tops of 
the various men-of-war in the bay, 
and the towers of all the houses in 
Cadiz were crowded with anxious 
ne en watching with telescopes 
the issue of this furious and often- 
times doubtful conflict. The occa- 
sional intervals of firing on both 
sides were employed in repairing 
damages and refreshing the comba- 
tanis, but a shot from either side was 
the signal for the renewal of the war 
of iron with fresh fury. 

It was, from the shore and ship- 
ping, an awful and interesting sight: 
—amidst clouds of smoke and 
showers of ball the fl 


unlucky 


kas fallen!” 


escendant. Lord Macduff, on 
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of Spain 
was easily discerned, triumphantly 
floating over the battlement ; one 
shot, however, wounded 
the flag-staff, and the golden ensign 
was seen to droop: a skout of grief, 
of vexation, and despair, passed from 
tower to tower. The cry was, “ It 
Thousands of anxious 
hearts sunk for that moment, but 
the star of Spain was still in the 
T- 
ceiving the staff tottering, insensible 
to thə danger of the movement, 


[Nor. 


sprung up to its su , and b 
— mand it votit 
further aid could reach him. Sayes, 
Maclaine, and others, came to his 
relief; and by the help of the engi- 
neer and artificers, the staff was once 
more secure and erect. The assem- 
blage of so many persons on a spot 
whoily uncovered and unprotect- 
ed, attracted the fire of the enemy 
upon them. It was at that moment, 
and such a noble occasion, that Lord 
Macduff received the wound which 
had so nearly deprived him ofa limb. 
But although suffering severely from 
the effects of this wound, his Lord- 
ship remained long enovgh to see 
the end of that day’s work in the 
mutual cessation cf fire. The French 
apparently thought better of their 
storming speculation, and like their 
adversaries, rested from their toil. 

When it became known to the 

ple of Cudiz that this gallant 
riend, “ Maucdoov”’ (as the Spa- 
niards called him,) had been severe- 
ly wounded, a very neral feeling 
of rogret prevailed throughout the 
city. It was talked of at the time, 
that Maclaine, in making up his offi- 
cial statement of the defence of Me-. 
tagorda, paid a higtly-deserved com- 
pliment to the valuable services and 
aid of Lord Macduff, brigadier-geze- 
ral in the Spanish service; but his 
Lordship having been a volunteer, 
and not a member of the British 
army, the cold etiquette of our ser- 
vice prevented his Lordship’s name 
from receiving that honorable men- 
tion which his gallantry during that 
admirable defence on many occa- 
sions so well deserved. the 
Spanish Government made ample 
amends, by a public testimony of its 
sense of the noble Lord’s merits on 
that occasion. 

This wound which his Lordship: 
received, although not dangerous, 
was a source of great annoyance to 
him, for he was for some weeks wn- 
able to mcve abroad, or receive 
company indiscriminately at home. 
He had accepted the accommodation 
of a chamber in the house of the 
worthy old consul, Duff (who was, 
of course, proud to claim consan- 


guinity with the noble Duff!) but, 
although every thing which the hos- 
itable consul thought could contri- 


te to his noble guest’s comfort and 
convenience was cheerfully fur- 
nished, and his Lordship'’s male 
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friends freely admitted to the honor 
of a chamber audience, the ladies 
(with whom Lord Macduff was an 
— favorite) were, by the rigid 
rules of the consulate, denied this 
indulgence. His table, however, 
was covered with cards, all marked 
4“ en persona,’ to prove the kind in- 
terest which the gentic señoras took 
in his honorable mishap. After a 
tedious confinement, which, to one 
of his Lordship’s locomotive propen- 
sities, must have appeared an age, 
be at last ventured abroad, but not 
as yet on a sound footing. 

A crutch is an unsightly machine 
even in the hand of a hero. His 
Lordship, therefore, eschewed that 
abomination, and made his sortie in 
a silla de mano, or stupendous sedan 
chair, in which he was borne about 
by two sturdy Gallego porters, 
whose bro and brawny legs, 
disdaining the dandyism of stock- 
ings, formed a fine contrast with 
their snow-white drawers and shirts. 
The chair itself had been, in its 
original days of finery, a costly ar- 
ticle ; on a white ground, angels and 
cherubims were floating in the air, 
bearing wreaths of flowers in their 
fhands; and the head and shoulders 
of a gilded saint were yet to be seen 
beaming from each of the corners. 
Within sat the — Lord, 
who was halted at every ten yards 
to receive the congratulations of his 
numerous friends. 
at the Almeda, the chair was abso- 
lutely beseiged by dozens, titled and 
untitled, all anxious to express their 
joy at his reappearance. As to the 
vehicle itself, it became the object 
of general mirth ; but foreigners are 
Jed to believe that Britons have a 
bab of doing any thing outré 

y virtue of their rights as freemen 
<?) and that this extraordinary mode 
of transport was but an English 
whim; and while they all laughed 
and joked, no one more heartily 
joined in the merriment than the in- 
valid himself. In this conveyance 
his Lordship was borne about for 
hours to all parts of the town, in 
a kind of triumph, like the fortu- 
mate candidate after his election ; 
but with this difference, that the 
greetings of the people of Cadiz 
were infinitely more sincere and 
disinterested ; for his Lordship, by 
entering so heartily into their cause, 
chad so identified himself with the 
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Spaniards in custom and manners, 
that he was popular with all classes. 
As Lord Macduff remained at Cadiz 
during the greater part of the siege, 
sharing in all the events of that 
period, whether in love or in war, 
in peril or in pastime—the mens 
tion of his name must necessarily 
often recur in the course of these. 
recollections, 

Hitherto the efforts of the enemy 
were confined to the bombardment 
of the flect, or an occasional attempt 
to interrupt the intercourse between 
Cadiz and Isla; and considering the 
waste of shot and shell (four or fiva 
of the latter might frequently be 
seen in the air at the same moment), 
it is astonishing what aing - 
mage this war of “ sound and fury” 
occasioned in the fleet or in the bat- 
teries on shore; but these efforts 
were but trial-practice on the range 
of these mortar - batteries—the per- : 
fection which these dreadful p704 
jectiles attained, at a later perioa of 
the siege, was then but little antici- 
pated. 

The almost constant rosr of can- 
non on all sides during the forenoon, 
at first so appalling, became by daily 
repetition so fumiliar to the ears pf 
the inhabitants of: Cadiz, that a ee% _ ` 
sation of the noise for any — 
ed period seemed to create a degree 
of ennui, which it required the enli- 
vening thunder of the batteries to - 
issipate. Sometimes, as if by con- 


‘vention, the firing from the batteries 


on each side would occasionally be - 
suspended for a day; but by way of 
episode in the warlike drama, the 
attention of the gazing public would 
be called to a trial of skill between ` 
the mortar battery at St. Catalina, 
which bore on the narrowest part of 
the bay, and the two British bomb- 
vessels, the Thunder and Etno, which 
were directly opposed to it. Cadiz - 
had some few years before been 
bombarded by Nelson on the south- 
east quarter of the city, but from’ 
the distance which prudence ren- 
dered it necessary on the part of the: 
bomb-vessels to keep, so as to avoid 
the fire of a small fort called Santa- 
bastion in that quarter, but few 
shells fell within the walls, and thege 
only in the suburbs. The Spaniards 
therefore had no high opinion of the 
efficacy of asea-mortar battery ; but 
in that, as in every other branch of' 
the service, the improvements of 
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science were making daily progress, 
and the citizens had on two occa- 
sions the gratification of seeing the 
bousted fort of St. Catalina not only 
silenced by British fire, but almost 
destroyed. On the last occasion a 
shell from our bomb-vessels having 
fallen on their mayazine, an explo- 
sion took place, which produced an 
effect like an earthquake in all the 
towns bordering on the bay, and re- 
quired the aid cf a thousand work- 
men, employed by torchlight, to re- 
store the fort, which it took three 
weeks to accomplish, but not with- 
out a heavy loss of life and limb. 
Exch day the citizens became more 
confident in their safety, and more 
reconciled to the appearance of the 
red-coat within their walls, where 
the British force was gradually in- 
creased to about two thousand men, 
infantry and artillery. The com- 
mandant, Colonel (the late Major- 
General) William Wheatley, was 
an officer every way exlculated to 
rve that harmony and good un- 
erstanding between the troops and 
the citizens so necessary at a period 
so critical. This estimable officer 
was a fine specimen of the old 
guards, a perfect soldier in the field 
and a perfect gentleman in the draw- 
ing-room ; and itis saying much for 
the credit of citizens, of command- 
ing officers, of soldiers, that there 
mever was a riot, never a drunken 
brawl, nor a knife on one side, or 
bayonet drawn on the other, during 
.8 period of three years ! 
The splendor of the British em- 
was nobly sustained by Mr. 
Wellesley (who had not then re- 
ceived the honor of the red ribbon). 
His excelleneys house, situated 
pro tem. in the Calle Amaxgura, tho 
Street of Bitters! (a most inappro- 
priate title for a locale which, dur- 
ing his residence in it, was the seat 
‘of pleasure and hospitality), was the 
poimi of reunion for the — or- 
ers of military, British and Spanish, 
‘as well as the diplomatists and pub- 
lie authorities of the day. The Duke 
of Palmela, then plain Senhor de 
Sousa, equally free from the cordon 
of nobility or matrimony, was his 
neigtbor. After a short residence as 
Portuguese ambassador, hc return- 
ed, with the title of Count Palmela, 
a peer and a Benedick. This title 
he retained (perhaps in humble imi- 
tation of the Duke of Wellington) 
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when afterwards elevated to the 
rank of marquis, and ultimately to 
that of duke. His ap at 
that time, although five and twenty, 
was extremely boyish, which his low 
stature and slender figure increased ; 
but even at that early period of his 
political life he gave indications ef 
those diplomatic talents which his 
subsequent career so fully exhibited. 
His condesa Oa child of an an- 
cient and noble house of Portugal) 
was extremely young, not fourteen 
— ieee lain in feature and un- 
ermed in figure; yet she grew up 
EA — woman of fine pe and 
though still deficient in , very 
engaging from her amiabilivy and 
condescension. As de 
Palmela, she was very well known 
and much beloved by the hi 
circles of London, Paris, and Vien- 
na, whither she accompanied her 
husband when assisting at that cele- 
brated congress where his superior 
diplomatic tact attracted the par- 
ticular attention of those veterans in 
diplomacy, Talleyrand and Metter- 
nich. There were chargés d’affetres 
from ar u and latterly 
one from : Abert pe to the 
regency o in; but were no 
ministers Cs wins — ambassador 
save the British and Portuguese at 
that time accredited to the Spanish 
court; and ft may with truth be 
stated, that had it not been for the 
brilliant series of dinners, soirées, 
and balls given by the British am- 
bassador, the higher order of society 
at that time crowded er in 
Cadiz, confined to the humbk at- 
tractions of the national Tertullia, 
would have found that city extreme- 
dull and tiresome. The of 
e public is never more usefully or 
profitably expended than when in 
supporting, with becoming splendor, 
the representative of the soverei 
at a foreign court; and it is surpris- 
ing that among the members of the 
legislature, nine out of ten of whom 
are fully aware, from rience, of 
the magical influence of a splendid 
dinner on the mind and temper (on 
the principle that the nearest road 
to a man’s heart is down his throat), 
so many can be found endeavoring 
to clip, pare, and cut down the sa- 
laries of our ambassadors, not one 
of whom ever maintained the digni- 
ty of his station without a sacri 
of private fortune equal and oftes- 
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times tly exceeding in amount 
the national allowance granted him. 
If we are to possess influence in fo- 
reign courts to confirm the fidelity of 
friends, and neutralize the intrigues of 
political adversaries, these objects 
can never be effected by a griping pi- 
tiful parsimony in our diplomatic ex- 
penditure. The elegance, not to say 
profusion, which reigned at all the 
entertainments at the hotel of the 
British ambassador ; the extreme be- 


nignity of the man, the mild, persua- 


sive, and dignified address with 
which all his ministerial functions 
were discharged, rendered Mr. Wel- 
lesley qno rd Cowley) the most 
beloved and popular British minister 
that ever graced the Spanish court. 
And it is no small proof of his tact, 
that the esteem and veneration 
which, in his diplomatic character, 
he had won from the — and 
Constitutional Cortes of Spain was, 
without any surrender of his inde- 
pendence, or compromise of a cha- 
racter always distinguished by can- 
dor and integrity, renewed to him 
in the favor of the King when re- 
stored to his throne and country. 
Reader, have you ever seen the Hon. 
H. Wellesley, now Baron Cowley? 
If you have not been so fortunate, 
let me introduce you to him as he 
appeared at Cadiz in 1810. The 
Right Hon. Henry Wellesley, young- 
est son of that noble house, was 
turned thirty-five—very tall, six feet 
at lcast—slight, but straight, and 
well formed, and porneuany ele- 
gant, thovgh equally unpretending 
in carriage and demeanor. His face 
at that period bore no resemblance 
toany of his brothers’ ; it was pleas- 
ang and expressive, though tinged 
with melancholy. The ball given by 
the British Ambassador in 1810 was 
the first gay assemblage of nobility 
which Cadiz could boast of within 
her walls since the fall of Seville. The 
house was small, comparatively with 
that afterwards occupied by his ex- 
cellency, but still large enough to ac- 
commodate nearly 200 guests, a con- 
siderable muster in those days of but 
partially subsided alarm. The whole 
of the arrangements for this ball 
were committed to the management 
of Donna Maria S— who knew all 
the invitable persons of her own sex, 
and from whose general list such 
selections were made, according to 
the numbers ———— as this 
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accomplished mistress of the cere- 
monies and the Secretary to the 
Embassy, in secret conclave, decid- 
ed upon. The saloon presented a 
brilliant display of stars, ribands, 
and orders; uniforms of all cuts 
and colors; as the grandees weré, 
as a matter of respect, invited en 
masse, the British visitors, as in 
duty bound, endured whatever in- 
convenience the crowded rooms 
occasioned, in order to afford the 
natives room for their display. 
Amongst the grandecs presented on 
that occasion was the Dowager Du- 
chess of Ossuno (Princess Bena, 
vente,) a woman who had long exer- 
cised a powerful, and it is not to be 
doubted pernicious influence in the 
old court of Spain. That power 
was not yet extinct; and when it is 
considered that the return of Charles 
V. and his guilty Queen to the 
throne was, though improbable, still 
possible, and that, even if that re- 
storation were to take place in the 
person of Ferdinand, with his friends 
she had an equal influence, the 
courtly attention paid to her by the 
British Ambassador, together with 
the homage she appeared to receive 
from the Spanish nobility, may be 
duly accounted for. The Duchess 
was at that period turned of fifty, 
the remains of a beauty, and had at 
one time been the rival, though at 


all times the friend, of the ex-Queen 


Maria Louisa (over whose crimes 
even the grave has not proved a 
sufficient veil), and the confidant of 
her political, as well as personal in- 
trigues. Strange state of society, 
when to be deemed a fitting deposi- 
tary for such secrets was considered 
an honor ! 

The Duchess herself, like the 
whole female court of the day, ne- 
ver affected a greater degree. of 
Purity than her neighbors. She 

ore the late duke a son, whose 
legitimacy, from his strong likeness 
to his noble sire, was unquestioned : 
although an elegantly formed you 
man, he was much the reverse 
handsome, while her next son, Don 
Pedro, Prince of Anglona, a major- 
general at twenty-one, and his sister, 
the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, were 

oodlooking ; but the poungest 

aughter, Manorla, at that time 
— about fourteen, was an ey» 
tremely beautiful though forward 
child, and counted very like Gene- 
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ral Manuel Ia Pena, the disgraced 
of Barossa, once a rdia (life- 
guardsman), and the Duchesa’s fa- 
vorite. “Such things were, and 
however shocking to our soberer 
minds to reflect cn, such things 
are.” The amiab’e Queen Chris. 
tina, the precious guardian of an 
infant female sovereign, has been 
twice a mother since her widow- 
hood; and the most favorable foot- 
ing on which her friends can now 
place her connection with the guards- 
man, Munoz (in order to save her 
from general execration and con- 
tempt), is, forsooth, that her Dowa- 

r-Majesty has been united to the 
ow fellow from the first days after 
her husband’s death. Yet this is the 
matron, and hets the court, for the 
support of which British blood is 
every day shed in torrents! 


“ Digression is a sin that, by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to the mind.” 


But these are random recollections, 
and the reader must indulgently 
bear with them, as they do not pro- 
fess to be dry details of historical 
events half lost to memory, and the 
disagrimens of which are not 
worth preserving. After passing 
through a siege of three years, 
Heaven defend the scribe from the 
folly of dragging the reader through 
the ordeal of a dull journal of mili- 
tary details, which should only be 
occasionally glanced at to introduce 
on the scene the noble or ignoble 
actors in the warlike Drama! We 
left off in tho saloon of the British 
Minister. The Duquesa de Ossuno 
‘was by consent allowed precedence 
with her eldest daughter, the Mar- 
quesa de Santa Cruz. Mr. Wellesley 
opened the ball with a a contre danse 
Espagnol, the most graceful and 
pliant of all dances; being a mix- 
ture of English country-dance, Ger- 
man waltz, and French quadrille, 
Without the jumping and juggling of 
„the first, the pawing of the second, 
and the exhibition of shins and 
ancles of the last. The Count Fer- 
non Munoz followed with the tall 
and elegant Duquesa de Higar, who 
with a mask would have been 
esteemed the finest woman in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Charles Vaughan, or, as the 
Spanish ladies usually pronounced 
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his name, Baun, was honored with 
the hand of Doña Manorla. The 
Duke of Ossuno, his brother, and a 
crowd of grandees jollowed. It 
has always been remarked, that the 
Spanish ladies appear to more ad- 
vantage in the national street cos- 
tume, the snyo or uma, Wi 
the mantilla, than in full dress oa 
the occasion referred to. This was 
very evident; the style of female 
dress being half French and half 
English, the worst portions of each, 
and so bad that not all —— 
of diamonds could improve. Dia- 
monds without a head-dress of fea- 
thers always appear de f. The 
Duquesita (or little duchess) as 
Doña Manorla was called, although 
not yet out of frocks, wore a neck- 
lace of diamonds worth at least two 
thousand pounds; while those worn 
by the seniors might be counted by 
tens. But with all their lack of taste in 
the ball-room costume, it seems al- 
most impossible to make a Spanish 
woman look otherwise than captivat- 
ing a candle-light. There was but 
one English woman present that 
night, to defend her country women 
froin the imputation of dulness and 
and decorous insipidity which fo- 
eigners attach tothem, and this lady 
was the wife of Mr. Spencer Smith, 
the brother of Sir Sidney of Acre,* 
and a very delightful woman. She 
had passed some time in Greece, and 
was on her way to the Mediterranean 
to join her husband, who held some 
diplomatic office, oompie a a 
female friend or companion. With- 
out any other advantage of the 
toilette than a white satin dres, 
which showed to ion a form 
truly Grecian, a chaste coiffure and 
rl suit, well adapted to her light 
air and fair complexion, Mrs. Smith 
proved a adsl champion for the 
claims of British ladies to a more fa- 
vorable considerationthan foreigners 
are prone to believe. She danced 
almost exclusively with the Duque de 
Ossuno, whose want of comeliness in 
face was more than counterbalanced 
by the grace and elegance of his fig- 
ure and movements—in the waltz 
more especially—in which as a man 
ne excelled; but perha * — be- 
ore met a partner so fu is equal. 
Every eye followed them with de- 
light, from the first gentle and 


œ Whose stories (although he merited all the praise he demanded for his valuaèt 
services gained him the soubriquet of « Long Acre.” 
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elounging revolution of the slow 
waltz, till it increased by de to 
the rapid whirl which makes the 
head of the spectator almost giddy 
to look on. The supper was splen- 
did, and whatever may be said of 
the abstemiousness of the Spaniards, 
it must be admitted that no people 
on earth partake of the joys and 
luxuries of the table with more un- 
disguised gusto, or drink more wine 
without is having the slightest visi- 
ble effect; not that either sex 
sessthat bibacious proponniy which 
‘this circumstance would imply ; that 
strength of head or stomach must 
therefore be in some degree consti- 
tutional. Amidst the hundreds of 
decanters of wine, flasks of cham- 
pagne, and vases of ice punch, 
ying about on this and similar oc- 
casions, when the hour for naumio 
dancing arrived, not one Spani 
could be seen evenin that first sta 
of inebriety called “elevated,” while 
many and many a British -officer 
found, in the fluency of his tongue, 
all that he had lost in the steadiness 
-of his gait in the “ first set after sup- 
r.” This seems an extraordinary 
quality in the Spanish tempera- 
ment.* This entertainment was 
very well timed, for it broug:ht obout 
the ambassador a crowd of gran- 
dees whose Poea were very 
much doubted. Their — had 
been exposed to a hard trial, it is 
‘true. Driven from splendid palaces 
in Madrid or the provinces, they fled 
before an array of triumphart in- 
svaders ; and numbers of the Spanish 
Noblesse, and those the most noble 
and ancient, including even.the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in default of 
-yoyal issue, had legitimate preten- 
gions to the throne, were reduced 
to the dilemma of sheltering them- 
gelves in Oadiz in half-finished, or 
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even in parts of houses. To per- 
sons thus situated every act of 
kindness and attention had double 
value ; the wavering opinions of 
many were won over, and fixed to 
maintain the cause of the country 
against Frauce, by their new-born 
confidence in the British Govern- 
ment, from the enlightened, the ge- 
nerous, and the happily exercised 
policy of the British Minister. It 
was pleasing to every well-wisher 
of Spain (and with the exception of 
a few inveterate and incorrigible, 
though honest-hearted Bulls, we all 
were) to observe the growing inti- 
macy and confidence between the 
great leading members of the aris- 
tocracy, and government of Spain 
and the ambassador, and this too 
without effort or — but 
sheerly the result of high personal 
consideration for the individual, and 
a grateful appreciation of the bene- 
fits of British alliance. The reverses 
which the armies of Spain expe- 
rienced in Catalonia, Valencia, &c., 
tended but in a small degree to de- 
press the spirits of the people of 
Cadiz and Isla. A Spaniard can 
always find consolation for defeat in 
the valor, supposed or real, of the 
vanquished ; and it is not saying too 
much to assert, that this very na- 
tional vanity became one of the 
most useful virtues at that period ; 
for if reason and a clear judgment 
had been suffered to operate, the 
people must have sunk under the 
constant succession of disheartening 
defeats and disgraces which were 
then experienced by the armies in 
Catalonia, &c. The government, 
with great prudence, withheld as 
long as possible from the mass of 
the people ail intelligence from 
those armies calculated to depress 
their hopes, or relax their exertions ; 





* The writer having once been detained by a rant Sova in a village in the Estrella 
9 


mountain in 1809, was lodged in the house of the 
his establishment, sent among his neighbors to collect a few canadas of t 
. When it arrived it was so strongly flavored of the skin that it was im 
to drink it. Having his canteens, in which wasan abundant store, of 
ne bowl of punch was substituted for the wine. 


count 


ram, with suga 


who, not having any wine in 
e wine of the 

sible 
old Jamaica 

he padre and his 


ra 
nieces each drank a — of that powerful liquor pure and unmixed, it taking effect 


‚only (slightly) on the p 


re. The curo,a young priest under five-and-twenty, paid an 
evening visit, and was invited by his superior to taste of the “ rom tergley.” 
asserting that nothing stronger than water ever passed his lips, 


He declin 
except the sacramen 


‘wine. The old padre continued to urge him, winking most knowingly at his English vi- 


sitor, as if he anticipated a scene of fun. At length 


large wine-glass of rum. The ludicrous gri 


its effects were amusing, but his expectations were sadly 


he remained the curo e 
‘ng the same gravity as when he en 


e young men consented to drink a 
ces of the fat little padre while awaiting 
baulked ; for during the hour 


ibited no change on his band some dark countenance, preserv- 
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and Generel Blake, with the rem- 
nant of his defeated forces, had ar- 
rived from the eastern provinces in 
Cadiz before the inhabitants knew 
or even conjectured the extent of the 
national calamities in that quarter. 
The defeat and dispersion of an 
army was soon forgotten in the 
triumph of some Guerilla chief; the 
first was called a movement, the 
last a glorious victory ! All this was 
perfectly justifiable with such a peo- 
ple, and under such circumstances. 

Amongst the visitors to Cadiz 
about this time the most distin- 
guished was the Duke of Orleans, 
now Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. He made his appearance 
from Sicily with a slender suite, 
and was desirous of appearing un- 
der the character of a private indi- 
vidual; but the Regency, with a due 
regard to etiquette, could not allow 
a prince so nearly allied to their 
own sovereign to remain a moment 
fn the Spanish territory without ac- 
cording to him all the distinctions 
due to his rank. The state-coach 
(used by the Regency), with its six 
horses, und a squadron of cavalry, 
was sent up from Isla de Leon for 
the conveyance of his highness and 
suite to the seat of government. 
The object of the Duke’s visit was to 
solicit a command in the Spanish 
army, by which he hoped to entice 
to his standard all the malecontents 
of the French ranks. It is under 
stood that his proposition, from the 
first moment it was submitted, met 
with the coldest reception ; never- 
theless the regency, to qualify their 
refusal of his disinterested offers, 
treated him with every mark of per- 
sonal regard and attention, and 
though declining his promises of 
service, tendered him the honorary 
rank of captain generul in acknow- 
ledgment. 

The Duke tuok his leave, after a 
few day's sojourn, for the court of 
his father-in-law, rather disappoint- 
ed and mortified at the unexpected 
results of his mission. 

A character of inferior rank, but 
of no small notoriety in his own 

- way, also paid us a hasty visit ; no 
less a personage than Lord Blayney, 
. a northern Irish peer, whose Parlia- 
mentary influence obtained for him 
the command of an expedition which 
any tain in the British army 
would have conducted with more 
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skill and pradence, as the remi 
sadly proved. But Lord Blayney 
was a gallant hot-headed soldier, 
who, uutortunately for himself and 
his troope, took a very one-eyed 
view of the important uty he us- 
dertook to perform. His ip, 
who was as perfect a gourmand asa 
brave soldier and general geniu 
brought with him to the ambasse- 
dor’s table, besides his very lively 
and entertaining, though eccentrie, 
self, a store of the latest invented 
pickles, sauces, and preserves; a 
cargo of soda water ; a pair of self 
illuminating patent lamps ; a port- 
able horse-shoe of his own invention 


(and a clever one too); and his last 
book on the art of veterinary sur- 


E The total failure of, and the mis- 
fortunes which followed, his Lord- 
ship’s Malaga excursion, are matters 
of history. r Lord Blayney was 
one of the first doomed to i i 


blessing of a calculating head haè 
not been added. Lord Bla 
published a book in 1816 or 1817; 
a Narrative, it was called, of the 
Expedition to and Capture at Ma- 
laga; but, after a few it has 
no more reference to than 
to Madagascar. It was, in truth, a 
apes and a very amusing one, of 
is own sayings and doings, adven- 
tures and even amours at Verdun, 


where he some years of his 
life—sometimes aril sometimes 
sad, but never cyni He was by 


er, farrier, sadler, and arti- 
san of that general jail for British 
— and ee — book , 
ides giving & piquant description 
of all the little liaisons of that place 
of very lax morality, is a of 
Mrs. Glase’s cookery and Taplin’s 
farriery ; one-half the work bes 
printed in italics, and the other in 
capitals! No writer since the days 
of Joe Miller caused more 
laughter, although Lord Blayney 
was innocent of any intention, 
much less effect. is jokes, which 
he always commenced with “ By the 
by, this reminds me of a most re 
markable circumstance,” were the 
parts of the book om whiche 


onl 
reader could look grave. - 


ToT, ye a — — — 


* 
= 


= «= 
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Andrew Lord Blaney, a stanch 
Protestant ascendency (“ black 
north,” as they say in Ireland), mar- 
ried Mabella, daughter of the Earl 
of Caledon, and dying, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cadwallader. 

We had also a flying visit from 
General Houghton, one of the best 
humored men and inveterate pun- 
sters that ever enlivened accompany. 
Puns, he used to say, ought to be 
d——d bad, in order to ‘make you 
laugh; and the merit of his may be 
estimated by his always keeping the 
table in a perpetual roar. He was & 
fine fellow, and his gallant behavior 
at Albuera, where he fell covered 
with wounds, will be thought on 
‘with admiration and respect as long 
as a survivor of that bloody day lives 
‘to tell the tale. 

But one of the most amusing of 
‘these birds of passage was an Eng- 
lish senator, who rejoiced in the 

patriarchal name of J——, who, 
although no chiropodist, had been 
engaged in the corn-trimming ques- 
tion for the last twenty years. This 
gentleman, who had past some time 
at Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville, and 
whose quarto volume on “Men, 
Women, and Things,Customs, Laws, 
and Manners of Ancient and Modern 
Spain” should be in every person’s 
hands who values the pleasures of a 
sound nap—not at all liking the 
flight of those bodies of light called 
bombshells, gathered up his manu- 
scripts and his sac de nuit, deter- 
mined to take advantage of the sail- 
ing of a brig of war with despatches 
‘for Lisbon, then unmooring in the 
‘bay of Cadiz, to proceed so far on 
his way to England. Engagin a 
‘Spanish beat, he shoved off, at Firat 
in great trepidation, as shells were 

retty plentifully flying about the 

ay, and also -from apprehension 
that after all his risks he might not 
catch the brig. Half the watch 
were aloft making sail, when the 
member for ——, waving his hat, 
and roaring “Brig a-hoy!” was 
descried, the Spanish “boatman 
mean while pulling with all their 
might. The lieutenant of the watch, 
‘through ‘his speaking trumpet, de- 
manded “ What he wanted?” The 
answer was, “ A passnge‘to'Lisbon.” 
“ Ask him who he is,” said the cap- 
‘tain. ‘The reply of the supplican: 
‘was, “My name is J——!!" 
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«J——-!” repeated the captain ; “a 
damned Jewish name. ©, no, it 
won’t do, tell him; so,” then ad- 
dressing himself to the men aloft, 
* loose top-gallant sails.” By this 
time the brig was under weigh. 
“Sir,” eays the lieutenant, “he is 
waving his hat, and holding up a 
large book.” “ What the devil does 
he want?” peevishly asked the 
captain ; “ you know we can’t take 
the chap in, that’s flat.” 

The stranger had — 
‘within cable’s , and roar. 
ed out, with the lungs ef a boet- 
swain, “I-want to get to England 
immediately, to attend to my duties 
in Parliament!” “What's that!” 
quickly asked the captain; “did he 
say his duty in Parliament?” “ Yes, 
sir,” replied the lieutenant. “D—me, 
that alters the case. Stand fast, top- 
gallant-halyards,” roared the captain. 
“ Back main-topsail—wear ropes at 
the side there! Steward, bring up 
my best hat, and put a bottle of Ma- 
deira on the table. His duty in 
Partiament ! Gently fend off there. 
Now, sir, give me your hand—wel- 
come on rd the Persiana,” con- 
cluded the captain, as he dowsed 
his hat, and tripped before the legis- 
lator, bowing like a dancing-master, 
followed by the honorable member, 
who seemed to feel all the impor- 
tance of the senatorial character ! 

« We may fil now, sir, I presume,” 
said the lieutenant with an odd leer 
at his captain. 

The reader must now accompany 
me to Isla. Here-we General 
Graham—the , the gallant, and 
generous Graham—that preus che 
valier of his glorious days of warfare 
—establishea in bis quarters. Be- 
loved and on st by all—the idol 
of his own circle—surrounded by a 


‘staff of distinguished officers-devoted 


to him, not more by the ties of pro- 
fessional respect than by that pe 
nal regard which he had the happi- 
ness to inspire in all around him— 
with an army ready to follow where- 
e’er he list—in the -enjoyment of 
the confidence and esteem of all 
true patriots—and ‘by none held in 
higher veneration n the poor, 
half-clothed Spanish soldiers! who 
would have rejoiced to have been 
allowed to range themeelves under 
his banner. Shortly after daybreak 


each morning the-general was to be 





seen at the head of his staff, sweepin 
— heights which comman 

‘ . Petri 

presence the zval and activity of the 
t¥oops and artificers of both nations 
emp * about the several batte. 
ries which soon rendered his posi- 
tion so secure. By his humane ard 
considerate arrangements for the 
health and comfort of these nume- 
rous working parties, their food, 
their wine, and even their fuel were 
brought to the soene of their labors. 
‘Phe soldiers, one and all, considered 
bim as their protector as well as go- 
vernor, and w t with an ene 
and diligence which proved their 
humble sense of duty and regard, 
Before eight of the clock every 
guard, nay, every sentinel’s post 
was visited on the long and scatter- 
ed line of defence. 

‘The Spanish generals and-autho- 
ities were astonished at such ac- 
tivity, and the soldiers were en- 
— at even the chance of 

g under a leader, in whoee 
every action the soul of the soldier 
broke forth. But without his con- 
stant activity what the fate of Isla 
would have been is no longer 
doubtful; and if assailed from the 

side, from the loss of Isla, 
Cadiz must have fallen! General 
Graham was aware that, with the 
whole coast opposite tohim bristling 
at every point with guns tothe num- 
ber of from three to five hundred 
— of heavy artillery, nothing 
ut the most vnremitting activity 
and watchfulness could induce the 
safety of a pesition so extensive and 
so exposed :to attack. He had op- 
posed to.him one of the first gene- 
rais of the age, whose character had 
fm a manner been staked on the re- 
sult of this siege. Soult, however, 
whose services were withdrawn to 
others quarters for a while, left the 
command in nearly equally skilful 
hands. Marshal Victor, Duke of Bel- 
Juno, proved himself a powerful as- 
sailant, but both were baffied, and in 
the end Cadiz and Isla triumphed! 
The house in which General Gra- 
ham had taken up his quarters was 
that vacated for bis use by the gover- 
nor, Don Diego Alvear, an officer 
whose heavy misfortunes were still 
fresh in the recollection of every 
British officer, and as deepiy regret- 
ted. In the eyes of the Spaniards 
he was a martyr; and his unvarying 
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iver, inspiring by his hig 


[Nor 


iteness and attention to every 
sess of the British force, from 
igh to low, was viewed as an ex- 
ercise of Christian charity beyond 
the reach of vulgar minds. Don 
Diego, who had held a government 
for many years in one of the richest 
of the Spanish colonies, had realis- 
eda considerable fortune, and wae 
en his return to the mother-coun 
to enjoy in the bosom of his fami 
the fruits of long and urduons ser- 
vice, when, within almost sight of 
the land of his birth and hopes, the 
little squadron of Spanish irigates 
was intercepted by one of superior 
force, under the broad penant of 2 
British commodore; the surrender 
was hostilely demanded. Having 
entered on his homeward voyage 
wholly unconscious of eves 
chance of war between Great Bri- 
tian and Spain, the Spanish com- 
'modọre was taken by surprise, and 
sought an explanation, at the same 
time putting his vessel mto the 
best state of defence which his 


means admitted. The lanation 
was given in the form of a broadside ! 
These devoted vessels were known 
to be laden with treasure, the pos- 
session of which the British com- 
modore was aware would onci 

both his crews and his gation to 
this act of barbarity, „indeed, 
under the circumstances, it might 
be added of piracy! Although no 
declaration of war been issued, 
that guilty thirst for gold which is 
the ae oE pareo or rather the be- 
setting sin of tbe nation—which leads. 
to stot crime, each in full force, 
the action was continued, and in a 
few broadsides a victory which 
brought no honor was gained over 
a powerless foe. But the most 
lamentablo portion of this tale of 
national degradation remains to be 


told. 
Don Diego Alvear, with his eldest 
son Don los (then a boy, but 


who afterwards distinguished him- 
self so much in the South American 
cera: were on board one fri- 
gate, while the mother, with the 
younger children, had, fur the con- 
venienee of more ample accommo- 
dation, taken their passage in ano- 
ther. In the midst of the atrocious 
and never-to-be-forgotten attack, the 
unfortunate governor and his dis- 
tracted boy beheld the frigate which 
contained all that was dear to-them 
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in life, in blood, and in treasure, 
blown to atoms! Who will say that 
the Spaniards are a vindictive peo- 
pie, when. it is stated that they re- 
ceived with open arms the soldiers 
and sailors of that nation by which 
so horrid an outrage was perpe- 
trated within four years—four little 
'y cars—even before time bad woven 
a veil thick enough to cover its in- 
famy? As the British commodore 
ee his return to port was 
hailed with triumph ; an ostentatious 
display of waggons, laden with the 
plunder, each bearing in front the 
Spanish standard surmounted by 
the British ensign, moved along the 
road to London, the train occupyin 
nearly half a mile; and on its road 
through the towns and villages in 
ats progress the bawling volunteers 
‘turned out to present arms to the 
Jiusghernaut of British idolatry, and 
nought was heard but shouts and 
burrahs for the gallant——and ( 
pudor !) the Spanish treasure !—The 
indignant curses, the heartrendin 
moans of the bereaved husband an 
father, and the sobs of his orphan 
boy were drowned in the brutal ac- 
clamations of a besotted and sordid 
mob! Alvear remained a prisoner at 
large in England for some time, an 
object of general sympathy even to 
the Ministry by whose bloody de- 
cree he had been bereft of all he 
valued in life. A eager | compen- 
sation (to a paltry and Imited e - 
tent) it was supposed would have 
healed the wounds of his lacerated 
‘heart, on the same principle that a 
British grandee pockets a few thou- 
sand pounds which a jury of trades- 
men award him (ad valorem !), as the 
price of his honor and domestic 
happiness. 

e plundered and disconsolate 
Alvear accepted at length from sheer 
recessity the sum bestowed upon 
him, and shortly afterwards betook 
_himself to Spain, where we now 
find him in the honorable capacity 
of Gobernador de la Isla de Leon, 
with the rank of Captain de Navio, 
(our post-captain.) 

The Regency having now fixed on 
Isla as their permanent residence, 
the foreign ambassadors of course 
followed, and Cadiz lost for a sea- 
son the splendid hospitalities of the 
hotel of the British Minister—but a 
heavier calamity was mae 
Whispers of the reappearance of 
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dreadful epidemic disease which, a 
few years béfore had swept off four- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz in a few weeks, were first 
heard from the Bario de la Viña, the 
quarter of the city in which the 
lowest order of the people reside: 
the rapidly increasing deaths in that 
district were attempted to be account- 
ed for by the increased wants and pri- 
vations of the poorer classes ; but the 
awful truth could not be long con- 
cealed, and soon those whispers 
became the half-suppressed mur- 
murs of thousands, and the words 
“ Epidemia,” and “Calentura Ama- 
rilla” (yellow fever,) were heard at 
every corner, but not without the 
careful glance of the alarmist on all 
sides, to sce that he was not heard 
by the humble ministers of justice, 
who were on the constant watch to 
make prisoncrs of all who should be 
found propagating the report. But 
in the mean time the disease, which 
had been making fearful progress 
amongst the poor and needy, soon 
reached that class to whom the plea 
of poverty could not apply as a cause 
for the rapid mortality. Conceal- 
ment became no longer possible. 
Prayers were offered up in ull the 
churches—fasts and penitences en- 
joined, and every precaution which 
the terror of the people and the wis- 
dom of the governor could suggest, 
was used to mitigate, if it could not 
ward off, the ravages of this Luropean 
plague. Amongst the prudent mea- 
sures adopted on the cessation of 
this dreadful visitation in 1804, the 
burial of the dead within the vaults 
or walls of the churches in the cit 
was at once and for ever abolish 
and a large tract of ground, three 
furlongs beyond the outer ditch of 
the second line of defence, was ap- 
hy eons for a public cemetery. 
he next precautionary measure was 
the general destruction of all tapes- 
try or hangings of woollen or silk, 
more especially in those houses 
which were tnanted by several 
families, together with old curtains, 
carpeting, mats, mattrasses, &c,— 
This sanatory regulation extended 
itself to the highest quarters; for- 
merly all the cabinets, saloons, and 
boudoirs in the better class o! houses 
were hung with the ricbest figured 
silk, every yard of which was cam- 
signed to the flames; and those who 
were willing to replace the luxury 
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had to the articles new, prepared net for one, but for scores! 
after the purification of their houses Here also was erected an altar, 


had been certified by the officers of 
health; but the more sensible dis- 
continued this expensive decoration, 
leaving nothing but the smooth 
walls, which in almost every house 
are refreshed with a coat of lime 
twice during the summer months. 
This, while it reduces the chances 
of contagion, certainly gives an un- 
finished appearance to the spacious 
rooms, which is, however, obviated 
by rich mirrors, pictures in light 
and elegant frames, and costly 
brackets supporting ornaments of 
splendid china or glass. Carpets 
are wholly abolished; and as the 
floors of the most superb houses 
are of red tiles, from the cellars to 
the attics, the foot is protected from 
contact with them by matting, either 
of Spanish or Indian manufacture. 
The curtains are generally of mus- 
lin, and, from the absence of coal 
smoke, of a spotless and radiant 
whitoness. By these judicious pre- 
cautions Cadiz was much better 
prepared to meet the awful revisit 
of the pestilence ; the most rigorous 
measures were established with re- 
spect to the intercourse between the 
iseased and those whose health 
remained unaffected—whole streets 
were placed under quarantine— 
houses of business, to the great de- 
triment of their affairs, were sealed 
up, with all their inhabitants, where 
_once the yellow fever had made its 
appearance. The physicians, the offi- 
cers of health, and the Gallego la- 
borers who carried in provisions 
and water, and who removed the 
dead, were the only visitors to the 
house of mourning ! The destroying 
angel spared neither sex nor 
no passing bells were tolled for the 
dead—they were silently hurried to 
the grave at sunset in masses—the 
greater number without those rites 
of religion which the people of those 
countries considcr so necessary to 
their salvation. An appalling terror 
seized even the priesthood—mapny, 
very many of whom had perished 
from their laudable desire to admi- 
nister the last consolations dictated 
by religion and humanity. At the 
Puerta de Tiena, an office was esta- 
blished for registering the number 
and names of the decensed, as their 
remains were hurried through that 


jast passage to the yawning grave, 


where masses were constantly offer- 
ed up for the repose of the souls of 
those who had been summoned from 
life “unaneled, unanointed, and 
with all their imperfections on their 
heads.” Each morning the official 
bulletin of deaths appeared. Hea- 
vens! with what anxiety the eyesdf 
survivors, scanning the report, com 
pared the numbers de with 
the last twenty-four hours with the 
preceding. For many weeks a gra- 
dual increase appeared each ri 
but happily, compared with 
dreadful mortality of 1604, it was 
but as one to four. 

From a strictness of discipline, 
and regularity of system established 
for the safety of the British troope, 
and attempted to be followed by the 
Spanish commanders of regiments, 
the soldiers were rigidly confined to 
their barracks, except those actually 
on duty in the city ; their ration of 
wine exchanged for one of spirits; 
a gill of rum diluted was the daily 
allowance to each man. Lime was 
abundantly supplied to wash the 
walls and ges, and vinegar to 
sprinkle all the floors; these were 

reservative measures which none 

ut British troops would have en- 
joyed. The entire loss to the Eng- 
ish drum during this terrible cala- 
mity certainly did not exceed fifty. 
Some of the civilians, whose particu- 
lar duties necessarily drew them to- 
wards tke infected districts, paid the 
penalty of their lives for the faithful 
ee —— geste 
ight or ten English and Spanish 
subordinates, acting under the com- 
missariat department, perished, and 
one officer of the army. 

Although a painful reminiscence 
to the writer, it may satisfy the cu- 
riosity of the reader to view the 
rapid prer and awful temnina- 
tion of a disease which bafficd all 
medical skill to avert or alleviate. 
No certain evidence has ever yet 
been produced to authenticate the 
recovery of any one person, v hether 
in youth, maturity, or old age, from 
the attack of this dire of 
humanity. Hundreds, it is true, 
whose habits were weak and systems 
constitutionally bilious, took it from 
fright; and although many perished, 
many more recovered, whose jaun- 
diced eye and sallow cheek gave, ss 
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magined, evidence. of fheir 
nuine disorder ; 


prognosis when 

Of those attacked. For example, the 
young gentleman alluded to and 
who was one of the first victims, had 
returned to supper, after his usual 
evening lounge, to the house where 
his chief was quartered, and in the 
gs art of which he a a — 

r. His spirits, erally lively, 
were observed to — * de- 
pressed ; insomuch that some un- 
easiocss was felt by the gentlemen 
of the establishment, and by the lady 
of the only married one, whose fine 
family of young children were strict- 
ly confined to the attic story of the 
house. The — however, at- 
tempied to rally; but his efforts 
were in vain. His fried fish lay be- 
fore him untouched, and his glass of 
wine, which he twice tried to gulp 
down, remained unemptied. 

A physician of the name of Ram- 
cati,a man of ao mean talent and 
experience, had fixed his eyes on the 
young officer from the moment he 
took his seat at the table, but, fear- 
ful of alarming the lady of the house, 
pretended to make light of his com- 
plaints, which (as the doctor, unfor- 
tunately for one in his profession, 
was deaf) he expressed by pointing 
to his forehead and eyes, and mov- 
ing his head, to give an idea of his 
gense of giddiness. On the retire- 
ment of the lady, the doctor imme- 
diately ordered the ill-fated youth to 
his room, which he was unable to 
reach without assištance, and then 
pronounced the appalling words— 
He is struck!” Kind and humane 
as were the members of the esta- 
Slishment, they would have given a 
thousand doll:-trs to effect his remov- 
al, but at that late hour it was iin- 
practicable. They passed an agoniz- 


-ed night, and at seven the next morr- 


dng, a silla de mano (sedan chair) was 
at the door, ready to take the unfor- 
tunate officer to the general hospital. 
No one had entered his room during 
the night, nor would any of the do- 
mestics now ‘approach it. He lay 
moaning on his bed in his clothes, 
not having had strength to remove 
them the previous night. The Galle- 

es vere as timid as the servants, 
But baving beon furnished with a 
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piece of camphor wrapped in linen, 
with which. they — theig 
mouths, one of them ventured to 
approach the chamber, where he 


in the entre suelo (the second floor 
in a Spanish house being the grand 
wa to assist him. 
call was not di rded ; he 
was borne in the arms of that of- 
ficer and placed in the chair, while 
with tearful and averted eyes he 
took his last leave of the talented 
and promising being whose hours of 
life were numbered. During the 
distressing scene the family stood 
in the balcony overlooking the patio, 
or centre of the house (which be- 
ing built in a hollow square, leaves 
an opening in the middle, in which 
is the poss or tank of water). The 
were all in tears; and when their 
guest had performed his mournful 
office and was about ascending to 
breakfast, they entreated him to re- 
main below ; mean time the water- 
carrier was despatched for a barrel 
of water, which afforded a bath, 
and then every article of clothing 
which he hid worn was steeped in 
vinegar. After this purification, and 
an entire change cf garments (at the 
loss of the old suit), he was allow- 
ed to sit at the breakfast-table.— 
The poor young officer, after being 
placed in the British general hospi- 
tal, was, it is feared, left in a great 
meusure to take the chances of his 
fate ; no person but the chief of the 
medical staff, and his surgeons and 
assistants, were permitted to enter, 
and how they performed their dan- 
rous duty it is now useless to 
inquire; but at abcut ten o’clock 
the next morning the officer to 
whose service he had been attach- 
ed prevailed on one of the hospi- 
tal mates to ullow him to look into 
his room, and if he were yet sen- 
sible, to collect his last wishes and 
requests; when a horrid sight pre- 
sented itsel! : the corpse of the un- 
fortunate and abandoned youth wag 
lying extended within grasp of a 
pitcher of water, to which he had 
endeavored to crawl from his low 
bad, with the hope of assuaying the 
thirst which was consuming him, 
but he bad sunk under the effort! 
It was a g sight, and 





Ex ! subitus tristisque dolor pervenit ad aures ! 

Perniciem mestam Fama sinistra tulit. 

Ile sonus verum luctum, lachrymasque frequentes 
Sparget per terras, Pieriosque choros. 

Que modo consensu facili preeclara nitebat 
Ante oculos, illam Mors inopina rapit. 

Vitee mortalis monitum quam triste ! coronis 
Quam prope succedunt candida pepla necis ! 

Oz tenerum citl.are morentis suscipe carmen : 
Succubuit morti carminis ipsa A 

Vox quæ gaudentes animos evexit in altum, 
Elatis pennis, sidera celsa petit. 

Numine quæ dignos numeros spirare solebant 
Flumine perpetuo, labra tenella silent. 

Tam diram sortem calamus memorare recusat ; 
Dilectum nomen scribere dextra tremit. 

Emoritur Malibran—quis vocem audire severam 
Possit, nec gemitum corda per ima trahat 9 

Nunc Cantatrici tantam sua gloria restat, - 
Cujus inhærebant plurima turba sonis. 

Vox extincta latet fatali inclusa sepulchro, 
Quee pervasit heri templa verenda Dei. 

Huic lyra multa licet laudes insignior edet, 
Luctus vix ullo pectore major erit. 

Nos quoque divinos sonitus audivimus, ore 
Jucundo effusos, Musa canora, tuo. 

Et Tu, “tam caro capiti ” viduate, doleto ! 
Eheu ! quàm subito lux tua fausta cadit! 

Que tibi fda comes, tibi quæ suprema voluptas 
Exstitit, eripuit mortis acerba manus. 

Foemina cui gentes certabant reddere cultum, 
Dum florent ætas famaque, mæsta perit. 

At tibi vexato spes et fiducia dulcis 
Adveniat, levior qua foret iste dolor. 

Non dubium est, abiit—cordis cujusque venusta 
Leetitia rapti lumina nostra carent. 

Nec sola—inclusum lateri caput alma tenebat 
Alterius vitæ (mors geminata !) parens. 

Vim tamen accipies, hoc tecum mente revolvens, 
Quo minus immitis sæva sagitta cadat. 

Orbem vexutum curis variumque reliquit, 
Vitæ quà nulli gaudia certa manent. 

Corporeis mens astra petens liberata catenis, 

unc habitat cælos ætheriasque domus. 

Quà medios inter cœlestes serena 
Heec dilecta sedene, angelicosque choros, 

Auratis citharis resonantibus, Angelus ipsa, 
Aéra per liquidum fundet ab ore melos. 

Te quoque post vitam in sedes accedere sacras, 
Et lætam uxorem, sint tibi vota Deo. 

Numinis insignis Famam celebrare superbam 
Nobis per terras flebile munus erit. 

Oct. 4, 1836. : F.T. W. 
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“ MiıLLioxs of years the world has beeh a-making : 
Millions of years, as ‘Tom Hill says— Poom! mrLLIONS !’ 
All other theories are but a take-in, 
I challenge all the most profound civilians, 
And every rege in the nation— 
to 


Ought in d No one ct i his 
t in disparagement of such a as 
But only as regards the Book-of Genesis 
Mo want a New Transiarion !” 
The sage Professor said ; 
Then went to bed ; 
And, quite fatigued with having made so great a 
Discovery, three several strata, 
Sheet, blanket, counterpane, pull’d o’er his head ; 
And thus enveloped from the crown to toes, 
His nose 
Soon gave sonorous symptoms of a doze. 
Heavy his respiration was and thick ; 
He had begun to lose 
His senses in a most delicious snooze, 
When from beneath the bed up jump’d Old Nick! | 


“ Hilloh !” quoth Satan, “ Doctor how d’ye do?”— 
hous'd by the diabolic “ hillon” 
The savan grumbled from his pillow 
Tn phrase, of late endemic—* Who are you ?”— 
“ Come, come,’ said Lucifer, 
Looking a litde blue-ly, 
“u npon my life I never flew so far 
d found a gentleman take things so coolly, 
Howe’er bemused by drunkenness or revel ; 
. Who am I? quoth.a, 
By my troth a 
Pretty question !—Why, sir, I’m the Devil.. 

And let me hint, you’re in a tightish hobble, 
For here I come to ramp and roar, 
Seeking whom I may devour! 

If you want poe 
Look at my hoofs; 
My horns, and tail—I'll have a glorious gobble: 
ho am I }—Come, that’s good—I rather guess, sir, 
You never saw me munching a Professor ?” 
The Devil show’d his teeth with fiendish glee ! 


“ Munch,” quoth the grave geologician, “ munch,” 
Half rous’d by breath 80 edalon of lanet, 
“ Munch ! h! pooh! Nicholas, 
Don’t be ridiculous, 
You know you can’t eat me !” 
Then darting forth a glance as if to scan him all— 
“Tail, horns, and hoofs! 
Are these your proofs? 
Why you're a Ruminating, Graminivorous Animal ! 
Whom to devour t— 
R is not in your power ; 
Excuse my saying, Nick, your education 
Has been neglected, as may well be seen— 
Whom to devour 1— What to devour, you mean— 
We'll mend your grammar in my New TION.” 
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AMCERADES THE MAN. 
Scenes XI—XVIII. 
Scenes in the East. 


“Because he had, like Alcibiades, 
The art of living in ell climes with ease.” 
Den Juan. 


We love the Orient land, where the steps of advancing Morn are ever 
rosy, and the broad-chest swing of her fair arm sows the earth with liquid 
pearl. We love to linger in thought amid the relics of primordial great- 
ness, or to steep our basking soul in sunshine and romazee. Our reasons 
we hope to give you some fine winter’s day—should Mr. Mackenzie gra- 
ciously allow us one this season—when we commence a series of charm- 
ing articles on Oriental fiction. Mean while accept the fact,as a pya 
logical curiosity—and be thankful for this peep into a great miad. 
thing, you perceive, we have in common with Napoleon, Burke, and Mr. 
Silk Buckingham ! ; 

This taste pursues us—haunts us—even in our classics. For instance, 
you should see us read Herodotus! It is not, be assured, à Je Niebuhr. 
“i found him sometimes,” says Mr. Francis Lieber, in his mast 
ny Reminiscences of the great historian (1)—“ I found him sometimes in a 
lying posture on a sofa, holding the work of an ancient writer over hie head.” 

d he thinks it needful to add—“these were not works which he read 
by way of relaxation!” We should think not—if he used à Wesseling 

erodotus.: Since Aaron and Hur held up the arms of M i 
the Amalekite—who ever heard of a rational biped in such an attitude 
Now our system—and we learned it from Charles James Fox—is quite the 
reverse. Upon the plump bosom of that end downy rug, that vies 
in hues and texture with our carpet from a Turkish loom, we spread out 
the venerable folio. Then 


“Our arms eling to our ribe, our legs entwining |. = - 
Each other, ti] supplanted oan we fall” 


rone on that useful organ, wherein the immortal principle of unse- 

rmed town counsellors was commonly supposed to dwell. And so is- 
cumbent, by fire-light, we gloat upon our prey. Behold, thea, bow we bug 
the Muses of the ancient chronicler, and what portion of her rifled sweets 
each undying sister is forced to yield us! Clio, with a hering grace, 
melts into the glowing scene of G and Caudaules. Euterpe, with a 
roguish smirk, surrenders that titillating story of King Rbampeinitue” 
daughter and the luckiest of tian thieves. Thalia, comic creature, 
salutes us, at the very onset, with her tale of the sultan, the physician, and 
the beautiful Nitetis. Melpomene presents that edifying narrative of the 
Amazons and their Scythian cavaliers. Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, 
Urania, Calliope—are they not all aoe h the gloriesof Darius and 
of Xerx rgeous even in his ruin? est of the sea of Azof our sym- 
pathies never wander. Our intellectual retina is cha with the 

lendors of Ecbatana—its gold and ite silver battlements, ite blue, its par- 
pie, and its orange—and the fainter tints of Kuropean pageanty look poor 
and wan in comparison. 

It is the same thing when, defying headache, and only bestowi ga gentle 
execration on the author for not living to revise end correct, we to 
the eighth book of Thucydides ; or when, groaning over Schneider's dearth 
of manuscripts, we combat with the tough morsels of Xenophon’s Hellenics. 
Tissaphernes—Pharnabagus, son of Pharnaces—what Oriental, mouth- 
filling euphony !—Sardis—Artaxerxes—are names that hold us like a spell. 
- It will be delightful—we feel it beforehand—to pluage Alcibiades into the 
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midst of such associations. And thc reader will follow us entranesd—a 
single quo me rapis just quivering on his lips. You have loved our nimble- 


witted Athenian under all his phases. 
— of poor Glycerium—in the midst of his volatile countrymen. 


ou liked him in your heart—in 
You 


cd him in barbarous Sparta, where they eyed an — a with 


ion, and seasoned pig-soup with vinegar. Better 


tter you 


will like him ameng congenial scenes, the pomp and luxuries of Asia. 


Only try! 


Fast, on their fleetest steeds, Alcibiades and Antiochus fied from Mile. 


‘tus—one slave their sole 
Nothi 


nion. 


hing now of the astonishment throughout the town next morning. 
Nothing of the half-shame, half-rage that tore the bosom of : 


ochus. 


Nothing of the deadly wound, which all in that moment felt had already | 
been inflicted on the Spartan interests. We go with the illustrious fugitive 
to Sardis. Soon as bis coming was announced, he was admitted to the 


Satrap. The curtain rises on 


Sogne XI. 


TiISSaPHEERNES. 


Tise. (at whose signal, on the en- 
france of ALCIBIADES, the courtiers re- 
tire, and who advances two steps to meet 
the Greek, with grave dignity.) Wel- 
come to our court, son of Clinias. 
We behold thee with pleasure. What 
—— thee hither in such haste? 

Alc. (bowing with a noble ). 
Partly my necessities: partly the 
friendship that for some time hath 
been between us. Noble satrap of 
the Great King, Sparta hath dealt 
with thee and me alike; hath first 
availed himself of our assistance, and 
then repaid it with ingratitude. 

Tiss. Ovr assistance! Stranger. 


thou includest much under one 


word. 

Ale. Much: and yet not more, 
methinks, then it may compass. Thou 
art a confederate of mighty weight 
in any scale. But the aid of courage, 
experience, and ability, is haply not 
inferior to the aid of force. Thou 

vest them men and money : I gave 
them counsels and expedients— 
counsels that were oft more weighty 
than a bannered host, more precious 
than a hundred thousand darics. 
Hitherto have we both been men of 
note in their alliance ; towards both, 
as soon as fortune seemed their 
own, they have behaved with equal 
vileness. For thee they will pre- 
scribe new articles of treaty ; for me 
—my life is their aim. — 

— 


ALCIBIADES. 


Tiss. Thy We! Thou art then 
once more a fugitive ? 

Alc. (proudly). A fugitive, but at 
no loss for a refuge. The general 
of Syracuse o me his country’s 
hospitality. Out of love for me, 
Miletus would have barred her 
gates; twenty of Grecia’s foremost 
cities would have flung open theirs, 
In this perplexity of choice, I be. 
thought me of the friendship thou 
hast ever shown me: on thy near. 
ness, thy riches, thy might; that our 
aims, Our enemies, our loves and 
our hates, our very faculties of 
mind and soul, were the same; and 
deemed I should requite thee with 
honor for honor, if I gave thy 
court the preference. 


Tiss. (smiling). Ha, excellen 
Alcibiades! ‘This stroke attests x 
master ! : 

Alc. How so? 


Tiss. Has not thy whole preamble 
been a demonstration, that I am 
more bound to thee for coming 
hither than thou to me for thy re, 
aie f a 

. (without a change of counte- 
nance.) O let us not culate anå 
balance counter obligations! Yet 
be it acknowledged, 'i'issaphernes, I 
hold the present which I make thee 
not a light one. How much a single 
head may oft achieve, thou knowest 
better than I can teach thee; and 


deny that wherever 1 have turned 
myself, —— has planted her 


standard 

Tiss. Thou speakest of thyself 
proudly ; but falsely est thou not. 

Alc. Well ! and if I speak but truth, 
eonfess—for whom could my talents 
prove more precious than for thee 3 
—for — w $ — is so da 

and rank, but so poor— 

—— thine own—ia the nobility of 
soul! In what are thine armies want- 
ing? Assuredly not in numbers, 
and often just as little in individual 
bravery. But they want a 
who knows and who falfils the wile 
eircle of his duties. In what is thy 
Council lacking? In men that can 
trace out the moral map of different 
lands; that blend promptitude of 
mind with practical wisdom. What 
has caused the Persians so oft to flee 
before the Greeks? Was it not be- 
cause they were almost always ig- 
norant of our tempers and manners, 
our strength and weakness, and all 
oar multifarious and ever-mutable 
relations? Had Xerxes listened to 
the words of Demaratus, Thermo- 
pyle had never been a name that still 

rings the blood into the cheeks of 
every Persian who hears it. 

Tiss. (half in mockery). Art thou 
Gone yet, stranger, with thine artful 
eration 1 

Alc. (offended). Done! so utterly 
done that I await but thine artless 


confession, whether I have spoken 
truth or falsehood ;—thy simpte yes 
or no. Thou art silent! Be it so! 


Ere the day departs, O Tissa- 
phernes, I turn my back upon thy 


“ I trembled when 
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all the dignities, of 
ment, choose what may Tae thee ! 


Tiss. — 
Ale. None, and y 


ever free, discerns no honor where 
the subjects of ic thrones off 
find the (most exalted. No duties 
but the dutivs of friendship could 
bind me here—at leust till Persia be 
altogether my country. But bast 
thou dangers to break through ; bere 
is my arm! projects to contrive! 
here is my head !—and here too my 
beart, in which there throbs no drop 
of blood that will not gladly flow 
for him who once commands my 
Jove, and who proves worthy to re- 
tain it! 

Tiss. Son of Clinias, no foe could 
e'er subduc me as thy lips have 
done. With every expression 
thou hast mastered me the more. 
Come! I accept thine offer. I shall 
know how to gain tby love; and 
struggle to preserve it. Here is my 
hand! The Persian Satrap scruples 
not to give the Grecian leader his 
kiss and his embrace. (Embraces 
him). Come! come! The whole 
court sball learn this day that Tis- 
saphernes is thy friend, and that thy 
post is next hie own. 


you left me ; I trembled when you aeei | so long ; 


how should I have trembled had I overheard your words !” said Ants 
reported 


when his friend progress. 
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replied the son of Clinias z- Talk ‘not of the rashness- 
danger! Better a quick death than a slave's life. The crouching, 
erawiing Alcibiades he would have ground down by ceaseless injury; the 
evect, unflinching Alcibiades be could but smite at onee, or take at once 
to his bosom. And: now, let my voice but be heard at his council, let me 

KERE plore him with that subtle flattery, eo far above the awkward adule- 
tion of coarser spirits, and you shall see Alcibiades become more indispea- 
sable to Tissaphernes, thau Tiseaphernes to Alcibiades!” 

. He kept his word. An incomp ee ee wonder greater .of 
its kind than the temple of Ephesian Diana—did ‘it seem tothe paltroons of 
eourt, when the proud ¥i t, before them all, named the Greek refa- 
gee his friend. still more iecomprehensible wasit to the gray-haired coum 
sellors to mark the daily-gsowing influence of Alcibiades over a man who 
hitherto had followed no will—esteemed no merit—but his own. Bags 
and bolts—satellites and eunuchs—appeared to be changed, by some ye 
formula, inte-negative qualities. Treasury and harem stood open to 
stranger. Open as these, in the same direction, for a time was the heart 
of Tissaphernes. Bully Bottom was not more “ ” than the Satrap. 

And Alcibiades too—oh that the ephors and old senators of Sparta cou 
have seen him! The very spurks and spendthrifs of Athens would scarcely 
have recognised their former brother-rake in the voluptuous, . perfume- 
breathing, resplendent Persian into which he was metamo . His 
table-service of ivory—and what viands to match it !—his cups of gold— 
his bath of essences—his feet treading upon purple! Music lulled him to 
reposo ; music wakened him from slumber. Scourged was the slave that 
spread the rose-leaves on his couch with an unpractised hand. Scourged 
was the cook that over-salted a dish at his board. And withal there were 
moments when the bold Greek revealed himself—when the hero beamed 
out of the woman’s garb—when truth itself, a thing so unheard by Tiesa-- 
phernes, broke freely from his lips. Take the next fragments in evidence ! 


Scene XII. 
Gardens of TissarHEENgs near his Palace. 


ALCIBIADES, TISSAPHERNES, ANTIOCHUS (ai a little distance.) Persian courtiers. 


Alc. Yes, Tissaphernes, more than 
royal js this palace ; more sumptuous 
than the hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis are thine; boundless, sumiless 
the wealth you this morning showed 
me! Were Greece to be bargained 
for, town by town, hamlet by ham- 
let, acre by acre, thou couldst come 
away the purchaser; and yet-—— 

Tiss. Ila! some fault yet to find? 
Out with it freely ! 

Alc. O no, not exactly a fault. In 
all tbat I beheld there was a glorious 
combination of outward show with 
intrinsic value. Never, I cay it again 
never has private individual possess- 
ed a treasure like this. Like this— 
mark me! And yet I know the 


owner of a jewel that transcends all 
thine in y, and outweighs them 
in worth. 


Tiss. And this enviable persoa— 
who may he happen to be? 
a — of 
ss. (with a smile of surprise). 
Thyself? Forgive me, Alcibiades ; 
thy word goes far with me—but here, 
methinks, there is need for more than 
common faith. All deference for 
thy paternal inheritance? It may 
have been the richest at Athens; 
nevertheless I am master of a single 
girdle, set with precious stones— 
perchance it may have escaped thy 
notice—which I would not give for 


it. 

Alc. Nay, of this inheritance I 
spoke not. Jt once was mine ; what 
I am now thinking of, is so still. 
Vaunt thy jewels, good Tissapher. 
nes, as much as you please! But 
even the poor, the banished son of 


TOS 


Clinias, has yet a jewel—offer him 


modest Greek ! What else canst thou 
mean.than thy mind—so far at least 
like a jewel that it sparkles with a 
— of colors. 

. A false most 
Yet yen ha would mA 


Tiss. End then my uncertainty, 
and say of whut ? 

Ale. Of tors! (Catching hold of 
AntiocHus, and placing him close to 
Tiss sPHERNES.) 

Tiss. (astonished.) This thine ines- 
timable jewel! Ideny not the merit 
of Antiochus, but-—— 

Ani.. (quile disconcerted). Q Alci- 
biades, why bring me thus te shame ? 


Tise. (laughing). Tell usthyself, . 


wonderful stranger—of what costly 
motal art thou made! Or what 
wers of enchantment reside with- 
thy soul ? 
Alc. Hear me out, Tissaphernes ! 
And then thy decision ! it is 
not the voice of a flatterer—such 


part shall ne’er be mine—when I call pa 


the great. Exhaustless are thy 
stores; almost unbounded is thy 
might; and many are the slaves, 
who bow down in the dust before 
thee—their life and death suspended 
on a nod of thy head, on an accent 
of thy tongue. But ’tis true, is it not, 
above ull vicissitude of fortune thou 
art not yet elevated? It is improbable, 
but not impossible. | 

Tiss. When did F ever say so? 
When could human being ever say 
807 


Alc. Suppose a case : suppose thou 
hadst suddenly--some two since 
—received intelligence that the fa- 
vor of thy great king had changed, 
without a cause, into anger against 
thee—that a vast army was on the 


march to attack thee unprepared— 


and that, shouldst thou be taken, 
death or endless captivity would be 
thy doom ;—to which of all thy 
courtiers wouldst thou then have 
intrusted thy life!) Which would 
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poor comparison 
with Alcibiades, so lomg as thos 
lackest an Antiochus ! 


thee 1 

Alc. He did yet more. He threw 
away security, and chose i 
wretchedness. He from me 
by violence the permissicn to attend 
me; to the very realms of eternal 
night he swore to follow me; ant 
“ould do it without a murmur;. 

ould do it with joy. 

Tiss. (embracing A.custapes). Ak 
%, then art thou richer than I :— 
icher, although my treasures were 
nfold multiplied!. By the Sun’s 
cred fire, thou: hast en upa 
-rrible mirror before me, and I shud- 

der at the nakedness in which I stand 
within it. 

Alc. Be it mine, then, to hcal the 

— my — ri dealt. 

e we wi e Satrap. 
thou h:ist ad me utter ; think on 
them, and thou art comforted. (A 


use). 
Tiss. In vain—I cannot divine 
them, 

Alc. Some two months since, I said ; 
and laid there my emphasis. The 
wast thou still poor; to be rich now 
rests with thyselfalone. The son of 
Clinias had only his Antiochus; thou 
mayest have Alcibiades and Antio- 
chus together. Farewell; to hinder 
reflections of some sorts is a crime 
—and a crime I dare not venture on. 
(Going: TissaPHERNES stops him.) 

Tiss. A few moments longer! I 
will not examine whether thy last: 
words are quite so true as thy frst: 
they are at least flattering to me, 

deserve acknowled t— 

Bi to his distant attendants). 

ither! I have somewhat to say to- 
you. (They hurry to him). 

— Thy commands, most 
mighty ! 

shire: Here—here we are—most 
merciful ! 


— we we == — — — - 
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— remember ye that I lately 
ponar how we should name this 
garden? 

as (with hands crossed,and bead 
bowed low.) Undoubtedly, most glo- 
Yious! thy slave remembers it. Thou 
soughtest to mark by a single word 
mae * of all that is good and beau- 


u e 

Artasp. (like the other.) It was to 
express, in a few syllables, the image 
of some darling—some unsurpass- 
able being—some object ever charin- 


ing, ever young. Whole da 
hove we — it, and duet 
ed no such word. . 
Tiss, Well then : I have discover- 
ed it! Be this garden named hence- 
forward ALCIBIADES (turning round lo 
him with u smile.) Whether thou wilt 
mame yon neighboring palace 
{pointing tn it,) which I haye often 
myself inhabited, and which, with 
its furniture, I now present to 
thea, Tissaphernes or Antiochus—l 
leave solely to thyself. 





Another—gnd another—ang another—of the actual drama, before the 
stage-manager can venture to show himself. 





Sorsz XIII. 


Eight days after the preceding. 
Chamber of TISSAPHERNES. 


TiIssaPHERNES. 


Tiss. Welcome, Alcibiades. 
Whence so early ? 

Alc. I come to thank thee. 

Tiss. For the Iberian damsel, per- 
haps? Spare thy thanks! y 
might outvalue the present. Does 
she please thee } 

Alc. Not more than I please her 
in return. I have not forgotten the 
erotics of my aid master, Socrates. 

Tiss. Bravo! But what like you 
best about her—the sprightliness of 
her mind, or the beauty of her per- 
son ` 


Alc. Both are charming. But, to 
say the truth, I have seen and known 
too many of our Grecian maids to 
find any thing extraordinary in the 
mind of an Asian girl. 

Tiss. How! Dost thou deny our 
countrywomen souls? ` 

Ale. Not entirely ; only I question 
how far they go. 

Tiss. How far? 

Alc. Minå and freedom—you un- 
derstand me—are related to each 
other likesunshine and plants. Tuke 
away the one, and the others grow 
stunted. Your stove-heat may pam- 
per some of the ‘slighter sorts; but 


, ALCIBLADES. 


the der will not rise except be- 
neath an open sky. 

Tiss. (becoming very .) I should 
bope that this same difference th 
dream'st of betwixt our damsels and 
yours is not meant to include the 
“Ai (lat hing.) And I will 

Alc. ( ing. will not sq 
what ma bo guessed id. 4 

Tiss. lenroged.) Ha ! insolent ! and 
theu darest to my very face——- 

Alc. (interrupting, but with a calm 
tone) Dare to thy very face to say 
that—there is no rule without ex. 
ception; and that each exception 
may then lay claim to so much the 
more honor. One scan:ely notices 
courage in a Spartan—wit in an 
Athenian; but he who blends them 
both—as THOU dost—would even in 
Gresee be great, and is in Persia ten 
times greater. Loftier seems to 
tower the lonely cedar in thy gar- 
den than it would do, with equal 
height, on Lebanon. This ie say 

. Storm at it, if theu wilt, 
and canst! But O, what are myriads 
of ordinary Persians to a Tissa. 
phernes! Or is he too-—peradven. 
turo—a slave, as the foremost beauty 


708 
of his Harem, despise all her 


graces, must be ? 

Tiss. ious eel ! thou glidest 
away too quick for one to trace or 
cateh thee. Would that I knew of 
some net to hold thee fast! But to 
come back to the point from which 
we started—knowest thou that, with 

rd to my yesterday’s. nt, I 
did but share with thee? The same 
slave-merchant who brought me the 
— delivered to me als i 
world’s 


this must be seen, not told of. 

‘Alc. (coldiy.) And yet I believe it 
all unseen. 

Tiss. Harkye, I am already close 
on fifty, and should know what it is 
to live and to enjoys and yet did I 


o into raptures that would not have sake 


ced fifteen—nay, am in ra 
tures yet, so cordiml and so child- 
like, that I should feel a want, were 
my friend not to learmhow exquisite 
this creature is. Away: with me—I 
will show her to thee. 

Ale. As you please Sie debra 
ing back.) But yet, Tissaphernes, 
first tell me, dost thou believe thy- 
self master of her pon only, or of 
her heart into the bargain ! 

' Tiss. Why, I flatter myself of both. 
I plucked the first fruit off this young 
e. And the transition, from want 


to overflowing affluence, appears to: 


inflame her gratitude. 
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that her heart may remain with 


[Nov. 


thee. 
Tiss. What meanest thou f 
Akr. At least don thou some cost- 
lier. robe, and suffer me to follow 
thee in my plainest. In that cease 
she’ may forget to look beyond the 
— — ) En 
iss. (with indi z — 
thou, Greek, that the sturdiest pe- 
— anabi y that Ta 
ni e vanity—is 
coming $ wl 
leughing. What! can 
ou justify my pride ~— 
Truly thou art right. Even in this 
womanish disguise 


we the free-bon 
Greer is visible. is the 
glance of a female eye. Soon 
would the fair Lesbian recognise a 
coun 


ference. 

Tiss, O, the chimera ! 

Ale. Such you may think it. Bat 
even a chimera shall keep me from 
running in the way of damaging my 
friend and my protector.—I must 
not see this Lesbian. (Exit rapidly.) 

Ties. And all this he says and does 


with impunity! I, that was once- 
wont to endure nothing, endure all 
from him.—By the mighty Ormoz, 


now can I not decide which of us 

two is playing most the woman's 

part :—he with his thousand humors. 

and ca iia or I who put up witi. 
l 


Alc, So had I best not see her, them 


Scawe XIV. 
A few days afier the preceding. 


TwaaPHEenyns, 


Chamb. Mighty:Satrap, he is fol- 
lowing close upon my heels. 

Tiss. Let him come in, and then 
. . 4 (waves-bim away.) There must 
be none in the next chamber. 

Chamb. To hear is to obey. (Ashe 
goes out AXCIBtADES enters.) 

Ale. Thou hast summoned me in 


A Chamberlain. 


monstrous haste. Has any thing hap- 
pened abroad ? 

Tiss. Nothing abroad, but some-. 
thing at home. Son of Clinias, thou 
must have bitter enemies at my 


court. 
Alc. How can I doubt that, when. 
theu art my friend! 
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Ties. Or is it pornaps no work of 
‘enmity ! Have I been deceived in 
thee? Read this letter. The charge 


is a ve ais eee 
unmoved). en is it 

before cok at it. — ie 
Grave, aad yet absurd ! 
What! I am aiming at nothing less 
than thy life !—Tissaphernes, couldst 
thou for a single instant believe the 
hundredth part of this.foolish lie? 

Tiss. No! And if I had, the com- 
posure you have read it with would 
convince me of the contrary. 

Alc. A test which serves in this 
case, but admits of many. limitations. 
Detected guilt—it may be trye— 
alone turns pale; but innocence, sud- 
denly accused, will often blush. On 
the whole, noble Satrap ’tis not this 
letter es me wonder; ’tis only 
that they should not higher rate thy 

tration and sagacity than to lay 

r thee such an everyday device— 
such a self-dctecting snare. I, a 
‘stranger, without a party at.thy court, 
without an effort to obtain one—lI, 
treated by thee so generously, and 
never in my whole life ed of 
ingratitude—I attempt the murder of 


my friend, the only one on whom I of 


can rest a hope of safety! And why? 
that Sparte’s faction might triumph ? 
That the people here might most 
Hoy fal upon the murderer, 
and tear him to pieces? That, in 
the luckiest possible event for me, I 
might again become a fugitive ? 
And yet to think— 

Tiss. Well; to think what! 

Alc. That you could really be 
weak enough to deem it necessary, 
-at least desirable, on that account to 
‘try an experiment. 

Tise. As if an innocent experi- 
ment, even when the result seemed 
most certain, were not still praise- 
worthy ! 

Alc. Praiseworthy in him who 
-cares not for lost time and self-caused 
-disquietude; but a y in thee, 

O Tissaphernes, who, in thy close 
«connection with me, mightst have 
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concluded beforehand thet it would 
anger many, would rouse much e 
against me, and against thyself m 
more 


Tiss. More against myself? How’s 
t 


. that? 


Alc. Set a ring of huge price upon 
thy finger. While bousand: would 
gaze on it with envy, would they not 
porone thee, if they could, that thy 

rilliant was worthless ? 

Tiss. (laughing). Always the same 
man when it comes to self-estima. 
tion! But how, O Alcibiades, if I 
had already a tolerable guess as tọ 
the name of thine anonymous ac- 
cuser ? 

Alo. (indiferentiy). Well for thee! 
So knowest thou his value for the 
future. 

Tiss. And what if, to testify my 
love for thee, I did yet more—gave 
him over to thyself for punishment? 

Alc. Why, then—just to balance 
the gift—I should send him back to 
—But,no! I hold thee to thy word. 
ae him! 

ss. Bagoas. 

Alc. Where were my thoughts not 
to light on him unaided ? wliest 
p- ever sel on me, lies 
in wait for every ce of my eye, 
and flies to —— my words | 
Often already have I whispered to 
myself, on such occasions—for a 
certainty, either a rascal or an enemy! 
I am almost glad to find both united.. 

Tiss. Dispose of him, then, at thy 
pleasure. 

Alc. Not before, in the face of 
your whole court, you deliver him 
to me, and he himself has confessed 
his villany. We Greeks pass judg- 
ment only on convicted criminals. 
Tis Persian despotism to sentence 
the suspected. 

Tiss. (laughing). Really! And yet 
thy country doomed thee unheard. 

Alc. Therefore has it ceased to be 
my country. 

Tiss. As you please. At this day’s 
meal shall your conditions be come 
plied with. 
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Scare XV. 
THE RANQUET. 
‘ss. (ae he takes his the —— of attendance! Whe 
—— but t or fest have entered the 


couch). Son of Clinias, thou next me 

as usual! (To one of the altendants). 

Where is Bagoas, the Chambertain ! 

He shall present my wine. 

Chamberlain. My lord, he had but 
yesterday the fortune— 

Tiss. And shall have it again to- 
day. Let him be called. 

kemb. Instantly. He is in the 
next apartment. 

(Whispers of disconient among the 
courtiers; Bacoas advances, with 
looks of pride towards the rest, of 
humilily towards his master.) 

Tiss. (tuwards the end of the enter- 
tainment, turning to Bacoas.) Dost 
thou know, Bagoas, to whom thou 
owest the honor of waiting on us 
twice — ively F 

. (with crossed arms). Happy 
shoul l count myself, if my weak, 
but well-meant services, have pleased 
my glorious master. 

s. (sternly). If well-meant they 
be, they are certain to please me. 
To-day, however, I was looking not 
so much to them as to a certain 
recommendation in thy favor. 

Bag. O that I knew the friend— 
the patron— who is so graciously dis- 
pose: towards me! 

Tiss. Behold him here! (Pointing 
to ALCIBIADES). 

Bag. (sumewhat disconcerted). Thou! 
illustrious son of Clinias! In truth— 

Alc. (laughing). Ha, ha! You 
don’t know, perhaps, my eloquent 
friend, bow you have deserved to be 
remembered by me? Enlighten him, 
most ‘noble Satrap. 

Tiss. (bitterly). As if the one reeom- 
menduſim did not merit the other! 
Thy letter, however, Bugoas, bas pro- 
duced nothing; but his good word has 
been effectual. 

Bag. (still more embarrassed). What 
letter, most illustrious muster ? 

Tiss. (holding up to him the letter). 
Whose hand is this! 

Bag. I know it not. 

Tiss. (breaking out into fur ) Thou 
knowest it not! Ha! riscrable! and 
thine ins lence goes so tur as to pol- 
lute my ear with lies? Are these 
not thy characters! Was not yes- 


chamber where this was found! 
Who but thou was seen of my guari 
a few moments before, creepmg 
stealthily away! Have there aot 
thee, more than once, haif- 
sentences of malice towards my 
friend? Was not—Yet why debase 
myself so deeply as to seek for 
—— against a wretch like thee! 
e have means to wring the truth 
from obdurate spirits. this 
instant between full confession and 


Bag. (kneeling). If meine inno 
cence— 
Tiss. Innocence! Whet, vesture 


still? Guards, seize this miscreant, 
and away with him to the rack. Take 
him down when he has breathed his 


— 
ere 


wrote the letter. 

Tiss. Turn, then, thy face this way 
(pointing to ALcreuapEs), and make 
coofessiun. To him I make thee 
over, thy means, thy life, thiae all. 
He is thy master — Boy eee 

. (prosirating hi ore AL- 
— 0 that thou— 

Alc. (with majesty). My warmest 
thanks, gre::t Satrap, for this honor- 
able confidence. "Tis meet that I 
should strive to merit it! Bagoas, 
I will be more than thy judge, 1 will 
be thy mild one. I might, perhaps, 
ask thee how have I -who never 
wronged thee by a word, by a thoaght 
—drawn on me thy hate, and that 
too of so keen a quality? I might 
ask thee who are thine accomplices? 
—and bring them hither to my foot 
like thee. But I desire not to know 
them, nor to punish thee. Arise! thou 
art p rdoned. 

hispers around the circle. Great! 
Noble! Incomparably noble ! 

Tiss. (amazed). What! Alcioiades, 
thou wouldst— 

Alc. linplore thee toe to do as I do. 
This unfortunate— 
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, Ties. Forgive khim? Never! Seize 
him there, and let a cross— 

Alc. Pronounce it not, noble Sa- 
trap! What! Tissaphernes retract 
his word! To me he consigned the 
fate of Bagoas, and I decide it. 

Tiss. Be it so. His life thou mayest 

resent him with ; but my forgiveness 
shall never have. Let him be de- 
ed from his office; banished 
my court, and from my face for 
eyer. 

Ale. Not so, O erous Tissa. 
phernes! Worthless then would be 
my present; more insupportable 
than death itself would be his pu- 
nishment. His attempt was harm- 
less to me; let it be also harmless 
to himeelf. He sought to shake me 
in thy confidence and favor; the 
strongest proof that he could not— 
the most terrible to his accomplices, 
or those who think like him—will be 
thy readiness to listen to my requests 
in ral, and to this in icular. 

; of the Cowrtiers (half aloud). 


ger igo beyond com ! 
igs. Son of Clinias, on kow unde. 
serving an object dost thou lavish 
thy clemency, thy nobleness! Per- 
suasion drops from thy lips; but to 
justice I must lend a readier ear. 
(To Breoas.) Miserable slave, heark- 
en to thy doom! and that no argu- 
ment, no prayer may farther mitigate 
it, hear me attest it by the Sun’s 
pure fire—authentic emanation of di- 
vinity. Thank Alcibiades that I suffer 
Tleave thee half of thy — 
t y possessions— 
I know thy avarice and thy wealth— 
and promise him the half alone! 
Thank his superhuman magnanimity 


With his first step into the Satrap’s council chamber Alcibiades had ¢ 
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Til; 


that I banish thee not for ever! But. 
take thyself now from my presenco. 
If after a month’s space this noble 
Greek again shall speak a word for. 
thee—then mayest thou haply once. 
more, vile slave, prostrate thyself 
— thy mastor. 
ag. O permit me yet once again 
to kiss the dust from thy feet ! ee. 
fore thee, too, illustrious Alcibiad 
permit me— 
Alc. Away, ! thy thanks I 
wish not, and thy petition I already 
divine. Be assured, the next moon's 
first day, if it depend on me, shall be’ 
the last of thy banishment. More. | 
over, fear not for thy treasures, My 
princely friend has given them to’ 
me; but the giving k again he* 
has not forbidden. Economist for 
myself I never yet could be; for ano- 
ther | trust to learn the art! 
[Bacoss wi A 
Tiss. Glorious Alcibiades !—sołe 
Greek that deserves to be my fricnd !. 
Touchstone never tested the worth: 
of virgin gold more undeniably than, 
this event has shown the greatness 
of thy soul. Wo to him that even 
by a look affronts thoe! Death with. 
out pity—even at thy entreaty irre- 
missible—to him that speaks or 
writes a word against thee. I will 
punish even the man that envies thee; 


Bagoas. is ring from my finger , 
thou shalt not refuse. I give it thee, , 
not because no jeweller has hitherto ; 
presumed to put a value on it—it ; 
shall be y a remembrancer of ; 
this day—nothing more. } 

3 
2 


altered the whole temper of Persian politics. We could show him, as his * 


own heart be 
with inimitable ski 
sired to bring 


hentia Sng a m ment, 
im at last. It 


strong for 


to yearn more and more for his country, working round, ’ 
the mighty mass, whose huge de- , 
to bear in favor of Athens. We could show him insidious 
in the harem, persuasive in the closet, triumphant in divan ! 
therc are ever two sides to the tapistry. 
the innate craft of a semi-barbarian too * 
would be too mortifying to exhibit, with our * 


momentum he now de- 


But, alas! ° 
e should have to show, not- 9 


own proper pen, a Tissaphernes improving on the lessons of his teacher,” 
and learning to play fast and loose with the pupil of Pericles. 1 


- Blessings, then, on Thomas Hobbes of 


esbury, Deist as he was! ! 


Often‘as we have laughed over the quaint coxcombry of his Thucydides, still ' 


oftencr have we res 


a translator, “to whom,” says 


our thrice-worthy’* 


friend, Aristophanes Mitchel], “something might be added on the side of? 
elegance, but whose closeness and fidelity few can hope to surpass.” We. 
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venerate the very “ heads of his Analysis,” and shall draw upon 
the more satisfaction, because they will save us aa upp! t 

‘wccomplished scholar, like yourself, will follow, without leasing 
neigh Ob ibe CRAIN tn cones Oe rom aoe WHD [RO HERE An 


link, 
succes- 


o Alcibiades crosseth the business of the i 

He advises Sige salar to shorten their pay, and to corrupt the captains. 
Ble counselleth Tissephernes to prolong the war, and afflict both sides. 

He advises him of the two to favor the Athenians. 

Alcibiades aimeth at his retarn to Athens,” 


So far al has been well. But, supposi 
ve bi 


plots and counter-plots this aim 
Chus, and the doings of Pisander— 
fins at home—the strugg 


les between democracy and oligarchy— 


you to know all about the 
to—the doings of Ph 
Athenians at Samos, and t 
five 


hundred and the four hundred—suppesing you, we say, to bave all this at 


the extremities of your digits, pray mark three more 
satisfied :— 


heads, and we are 


* Tissaphernes hearkeneth again to the Pelbponnesiane. 
The authors of the oligarchy resolve to leave out Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades ie recalled, and cometh to Samos.” 


There, you see, the democratic a heey dies b by the troops at Samos, 
to have the best of it. And as T ides has filled up no speeches 
‘in his last book, we shall be forgiven for usurping his offiee. The soldiers 
are met in assembly—Alcibiades harangues at Samos. 
Scene XVL 
My brothers, how l an. in- had brought $ in 
terval has passed awa — last I own strength, Thich ] made you 
spoke as an Athenian to Athenians feel—befure you lay Trinacria, the 
—es a friend, loving and beloved, to Queen of one-half of it your 


my countryman! Not a word now 
that faction and their artifices 
who impeached me of a crime more 
foreign to my nature than water is 
to fire; who shrunk into themselves 
for shame when I challenged them 
fo open trial; and then struck into 
@ny back the dagger more fatal to my 
éountry than myself. What need of 
à defence to you, whose eyes and 
hearts already ucquit me ? 
- “And not a word of the afflictions 
I endured, a wanderer from sea to 
sea—trom city to city; a wanderer, 
enti] the clemency of a barbari 
became my last aud surest refuge. 
To you I will not quarrel with my 
destiny, still less appeal to your com- 
passion. To draw your attention to 
ureelues must be my aim—my duty. 
t is needful ye reflect on what you 
lost, as an earnest of what you have 


— oi 
i ore 
ead land, mighty in allies wham I 


an 


greatest, the most puissant of all re- 
oe in F Grecian annals. — 
ore you Peloponnese was 2 
in iowa and distant Carthage 
shuddered. This your lot, while I 
still was at your t This the 
vista before you at the moment ye 
displaced him who had it! 
“Must I enumerate misfor- 
tunes that have since befallen yuu* 
Must I say—never would a Gylip- 
us have ep baer never, 
ike some furtive booter, havo 
slippe! by and stolen in, had I been 
his opponent? Must I disctose 
you all the weaknesecs, the follies 
ot Nicias? No, no, unfortunate! 
That enmity which divided us when 
living let the grave shut up for ever! 
Dearly didst thou pay for thy errors. 
Athens’ would forgive thee—would 
bless the memosy of thy many vir 
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ttues—were not the wounds stil 


bleeding, thy pusillanimity inflicted 
-on thy country. Athenians, ye are 
-in a relenting mood, and I will not 
proceed. In two words let me com- 
press the loss of Chios and ‘Tonia, 
-and all those manifold calamities 
that have crushed or scattered your 
fleets ani armies in the present 


r. 

A Voice. Thine own work ! 

Many. Silence ! silence ! Who was 
‘this intruder! Away with him! | 

Others. This is no time for such 
reproaches! Away with him! 

Alc. Let him abide! Bitter as his 
words may be—yet are they TRUE. 
Yes, Athenians, when ye forced me 
to become your enemy, it was mine 
-own resolve to be no despicable foe. 
‘When ye condemned me to death, I 
threatened to convince you I was 
-still alive. I have kept my pledge. 
No question now if I were right or 
wrong !|— With willing heart do I 

rdon your injustice; as freely par- 

on my revenge. Even amid my 
fiercest indignation, I never utterly 
forgot my love for you; and hard 
would it be to decide whether the 
‘harm I did you then, or the service 
d have done you since be the greater. 
My work is that dissension which 
lamed the arm of Sparta, and 
blunted the — — swords. 
My work is this safety in which yeare 
hying here at Samos, while not even 
“your internal feuds, and the frantic 
rule.of those four huadred, can give 

‘your focs the spirit to assail ye. M 
‘work it is, that not yet Phcenicia’s 
‘fleet has linked itself with that at 
‘Miletus, and destroyed your naval 
power forever. "T'wasi who made 
out of Tissaphernes, your deadliest 
‘and strongest foe, not only a slum- 
-bering adversary, but. a man row 
ready to embrace your friendship. 
These his parting words :—“ Go,” 
he said, “a noble land must I count 
thine Attica, since even after a ban- 
ishment the most unjust, after hon- 
ors at my court the most exalted, 
‘the longing and the love for her has 
never left thee. But the most un- 
grateful people must this Athenian 
pore be, if this constancy of' thine 
unrewarded. Go, and assure thy 
<ountrymen—can I once repose a 
reasonable confidence in them, their 
army shall not want for sustenance, 
h I:should seil my own ded to 
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purchase it—the fleet at Aspend 
shail not only lie at anchor, but sh 
weigh anchor with all speed to join 
them, at east to join that party at 
whose head Tov shalt stand.” 
spake the Satrap. What ye, Athen. 
ians, now find it meet to do, your. 
selves conclude? 

(He pauses. Agilation for a moment 
among thecrowd, soon breaking out into 
an universal cry.) s 

Some. Welcome, as the friend of 
thy —— 

Many. Welcome, as our generalt 

Others. As general with unfettered 
powers ! 

Others. Unfettered and alone? | 


All. Unfettered and alone! Um 
fettered and alone! } 
Alc. (signing with his kand to them). 


With nought, my brothers—— 

All. (in greater tumult.) ‘Unfetter- 
ed an No refusal, son ef 
Clinias ! l 

Alc. (as before.) For one .moment 
suffer me—— 

All. (louder and louder.) Unfettered 
and alene ! ; 

Alc. (having suffered them to exclaim 
Sor some time—at last with the most ear- 
nest air.) Athenians, hear me, or by 
my life, I come down from 
bema, and mount it again no more. 

A few. Hear him! ' 

Several. Speak! but no refusal of 
our cali, l i 

Alc. And yet I must refuse it. i 
it possible, my brothers, that 
should so misunderstand, so utte iy 
mistake me? By my head, that mi 
creant who charged me with the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, could 
not wrong me more than your mi¢- 
judging love. I your sole 
er! preferred to men who 
honestly labored for my recall, who 
so brother-like embraced me at my 
ceming! No Athenians, to be — 
colleague of Thrasybulusand the 
Istand prepared with all the powerp 
of my mind, with all my dearly- 
bought experience. But to wish te 
be more—or te place more withia 
my choice—is against the duty of 
free citizens. | 

A voice. Brave men are our gené- 
rals; but thou art bravest of the 
brave! Be thou our only leader! `° 

All. Our only leader! our only 

neral ! ; 

Alc. Would ye but learn to know 
what ye demand! To know that 


alone ! 
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„even unfettered powers would make —(with quickly altered tone). And yet, 
me impotent to serve ye! Shall I be why linger 1 so long? For a mo 
your only leader? And yet’tis indis- ment 1 accept that unlimited autho- 
pensable that soon I leave ye. rity ye offer me, and use it—to elect 
All. Thou! Never more! Never my colleagues. Thrasyllus, Thrasy- 
more ! bulus, here, before all the people, I 
Alc. Thoughtlcss! have ye forgot- embrace you as sharers of my power. 
ten already that Phoenician fleet? Be not angry with them! A trans- 
Have ye forgotten already that much port of joy made them, for a few 
remains to be discussed with Tissa- moments, too eagerly my 
phernes, if he is to become entirely Be not angry with me! ye see that! 
your friend? O Athenians, but for forget not your worth. A terrible 
& moment do you now behold me. dissension rends asunder city and 
Once more must I fly back to Asia, army. Comrades must we be, un- 
in order to return entirely, solely severed by envy and dissension. 
yours. Even as fraternally as and 
Many. Fly thither, and return ! I joined hands, will we now—— 
Alc. So must ye mean while have forgive these tears! They speak: 
leaders ! must thankfully requite — through them my mouth is 
them, if they mean you well! must dumb. 





Once more, honest Hobbes, assist us ! 


“ The Pcloponnesians murmur against Tissephernes and Astyochus. 
Mindarus, — — to Astyochus, taketh charge of the Army, and 


octh home. 
Alcibiades saveth the Athenian state. 
Alcibiades goeth after Tiseaphernes. 
Alcibiades returneth from Aspendus to Samos. 
- Tissaphernes gocth toward Hellespont to cover the favor of the Peloponnesians.” 


And that brings us again to the thread of our story. “He has known me,” 
cried Alcibiades, “as a Spartan and a fugitive. Let him behold in me now 
the victorious Athenian!” Away then he went to the Satrap. Around 
him a superb escort ; along with him the richest presents, that might at 
once soothe the avarice of Tissaphernes, and declare the magnificence of 
the donor. But here came one of those tricks of fortune, against which the 
most long-sighted prudence is not always a safeguard. 

With what nak rae gape does Xenophon—for Thucydides and Hobbes 
desert us now—relate the adventure! “Alcibiades having arrived in one 
trireme, bringing gifts of hospitality and other presents, Tisa phernes ar- 
reated and imprisoned him at Sardis, under the pretence that the King had 
ordered him to make war on the Athenians. But after thirty ——— 
us not anticipate the sequel. Do but obeerve what genius has out of 
fifteen words of the original omitted here! 


It was on the thirtieth evening of his captivity that he lay ae 
couch, apparently wrapt in the deepest slumbers. Near him sat i 
and Spithridates (so his guards were named). In low whispers they were 
expressing, are net their compassion for his lot, and their anx- 
jety as to the probable course of Tissaphernes, should Sparta demand his 
death. Then did Alcibiades for the first time detect a favorable opening. 
With a quickness that took them by surprise, he started up, and in a tone 
of fervor that seldom failed to move his hearers, he exclaimed, 

“ Thanks to the Goda! Fora time left me not for ever. Even in pri- 
they seemed to turn away; but they son they bring me friends. Perfidy 
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as thrown me imo it, but your ge- 
mervusity will free me. 

+ Spithr. Free thee! If wishes could 
do it, thou wert already free. But 
Cehruge his shoulders). 

Alc. O no! ye are men; and mea 


‘content themselves not with wishes. 


Let but friendly deeds attend your 
friendly words, and what can hinder 
‘our flight and my deliverance? 

Mas. Our flight 1—Dost thou for- 
get that we are Tissaphernes’s ser- 
vants ; that he would not have com- 
mitted thee to us, had our truth 
been unproved? Forgettest thou 
that oath and duty bind us? 

Ale. Bind you! Ha, is’t possible 
that honest men can owe obedience 
-and fidelity to one who knows not 
what faith, and truth, and gratitude 
-mean ? If ye be attached to Tissa- 
phernes, it must be by reason either 
of his virtues or your interest. The 
former never had a being, and the 
supposition ef the latter will vanish 
on the first close examination. 

Spithr. Greek! think what thou 
art saying! 

Alc. Nothing I am not prepared 
‘to prove.—Remember ye the day of 
ar former presence at this court! 

ho could ever boast to have so 
utterly the confidence of 
Tissaphernes?t On whom did he ever 
before, in the hearing of all the cir- 
‘cle, bestow the name of rrsEexp! 
Who marked out the plan on which 
‘he governed, and governs still ? 

as. Unquestionably thou. 

- Alc. But a few months ago, and 
Alcibiades was his very name for all 
most near and dear to him. One 
“salutation from my lips was more to 
chim than ten kisses of his Lesbian 
«damsel. One word of my tongue 
was an oracle. And now a prison 
‘my reward; the hazard of death my 
‘requital! O, which of ye can au- 
:gur for far smaller services a better 
‘recompense—for far inferior secu- 
rity a girs tad duration? Who can 
-cleave with real ardor to a master 
“who is ready, from base fear, to sa- 
crifice the rain A of his heart, but 
to shun a distant danger, while near- 
er ones his blindness cannot see ? 

Mas. What dost thou require of 


us? 
Ale. Three easy thi The 
‘Opening of these locks; t 


stout 
d : 
pb. Ganghing.) ruly a modest 


Aleibiades the Man. 
sacrifice to ask for. Greater our 


ti 


Great King himself could not de- 
mand. 

Mas. Art thou in earnest when 
thou requestest that fer thy sake 
we abandon substance, friends, and 
country ? 

Ale. In order to find all these 
doubled and trebled in Greece. 
Yours shall be all that is mine. 
Yours whatever ye but desire, and 
I have power to bestow. Fair is 
Grecia’s clime ; friendly are her peo- 
pie; and friends to you will be her 
noblest race—the race of Athens— 
if ye preserve her darling—her 
chief—in me! Then will ye taste 
the unspeakable delight to be slaves 
of none and masters of many. Thea 
shall ye choose between luxurious 
rest or active dignity, according te 
your pleasure. It was not without 
a purpose f often asked you, Are ye 
fathers? With joy I heard your No. 
That loss alone [ could not have 
repaired for you. All else that here 
ye prize, there shall ye find again, 
and shall wonder at the usury with 
which I will repay the loan ye make 


me. 
Mas. (shaking hie pent Fair words, 
fair words! Many such are spoken 
in durance, and forgotten in deliver. 


ance. 


Spithr. Greek faith is ever reckoned 
an unsafe security ; what, then, cam 
we expect from the word of the sly. 
est of all Greeks? Thé very maxim 
you have condemned in Tissapher- 
nes,—first to make use of him thet 
can be uecful, and then to for. 


> iJ * 
Alc. (i ne with indig- 
nation). No,-cruel ones, this is too 


much! Do what seems good to you. 
Suffer me to languish on in these 
bonds! Away to your Satrap ; tell 
him to what I would have tempted 
you that he ma 


stern! Follow his commands; 
though these commands be deatih 
tome! For all this you haply ma 
find grounds save yenout yea 
within ye. But what moves ye te 
place me in the ranks of the un- 
t Wh in me a 


only from -m 
Antiochus’? 


make your wages 
igher, and my imprisonment more 


Pe 


Mas. How should we not? Was 
he nota short time since with thee 
at the court of Tissaphernes? 

Alc. And what think ye of him? 

Spithr. That he yields to none but 


thee. 
Alc. Yet was that Antiochus born 
in the dee poverty ; was drag- 
forth te light and honor by my 
iendship ; and won that friendship 
by a single service not worth two 
drachms io actual value, but in my 
eyes the more precious, because I 
looked to the benevolence of heart 
that showed itself thereby. For the 
sake of a little bird, recovered for 
me by him, I raised him above the 
noblest youths of Athens—shower- 
ing on him riches and preierments. 
Shall I do less for those that rescue 
me to life and liberty? Or have 
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Ye in 10e eo gTeat 
trap, one trait to point to that can 


match itself with this? one man to 
name whose happiness he so utterly 
created ? whose patron, whose pro- 
tector he so unchangeably remain- 
ed? Ye are dumb. — Away 
away, and continue slaves, while it 
stands in your own choice, to become 
the friends of a Grecian General, 
who wants—to make him mightier 
than ten Satra 


§ 


e „t 
Souk pained will soar, if ye sa 
man on whose destiny the 
Greece and of Persia hangs sus- 
pended ! 


Dead, peradventure, to our readers’ eyes, are the — characiers, 


composing 


these words of Alcibiades; but living an 


ife.tsn 


ing, Was 
their sound inthe ears of both his hearers. Then add the eager contding- 
ness of his look—the warmly porra hand—the entrancing grace of his 


beautiful person—the thousun 


little concomitants that cannot be described, 








and therefore were the better felt—and so you may conceive how it was 
that Tissaphernes’.trustiest slaves were procunlly converted—their fidelity 
all oozing away, after the fashion of Bob Acres's courage, or Lord Palmer- 
ston’s toryism—to the opposite party. To them, as to our accomplished 
friend, Henry Lytton Bulwer, a foreign mission seemed decidedly before 
the home service—in point of emolument. Like honest rhea they were 
all for the Greek cause—and their chance of a good dividend. 

At midnight—on the swiftest coursers of the East—away sped to 
Clazomene. “ Again my matchless destiny!” cried Alcibiades, with a 
laugh, as he sprung into the saddle :—“ My gaolers turned into my body- 
guard !” 





` And soon he taught the Satrap, and the Spartans, that he was again at 

liberty. First came tLe fight at Cyzicus, and the utter destruction of Mian- 

darus and his squadron.. How funnily does Hippocrates, succeeding to 

the Peloponnesian command, tell the tale of that engagement, in a sing- 

which even Müller allows to be rhythmical ! We are not aware that 

the heroic Evans has yet epistolized in verse. What would he say to this, 
ag a model for his next despatch ? 
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“Our luck’s all fied. The gineral’s gone dead. 
The men want bread. We're fairly bother-ed.” 


Then, in quick succession, came the defeat of Pharnabarus near Abydos— 
siege laid to Chalcedon—another defeat of Pharnabazus—capture of Se- 
lymbrie—the convention of Chalcedon. Every where the son of Clinias 


eee —— 
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18%. ] 
makes his presence falt, or events h 


ening Byzantium at the moment of the 
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fh pas his absence. He is threat- 
cedonian treaty. Pharnabazus 


deems it insecure until Alcibiades shall give his sanction. The proud 
Satrap lingers on for the return of the great captain. And this their inter- 
view in open camp, before the city of the blind :— 


Scene XVIII. 
Before Chalcedon. 


ALCIABLADES (just returned.) GLAUCIAS. 


Glau. Good, that thou hast re- 
turned at last ? Thy colleagues have 
sent forth I can’t tell how many mes- 
sengers after thee. 

. And wherefore ? 

Glau. Knowest thou not that 
Pharnabazus has come into our 
camp! 

Alc. I know it. 

Gleu. And that a convention has 
been made with him concerning 
Chalcedon ¢ 

Alc. I know that too; but not yet 
the conditions. 

Glau. An armistice with the Chal- 
cedonians—in return for the paying 
down of twenty talents by the Sa- 
pie ao his promise to conduct 
ambassadors from us even to his 
sovereign’s throne :—Chalcedon to 
pay her former tribute to Athens— 
and the arrears to be made good. 

Alc. Is this all ? 

Glau. All!—Do not these condi- 
tions then, seem favorable enough ? 

Alc. But moderate ;—neither of 
the kind which one rejects, nor of 
that which one receives with accla- 


mation. 

Glau. But now comes the best of 
it. Canst thou guess why Pharna- 
zabus is still lingering among us! 

Alc. Not readily. 

Glau. Because he rates the oath 
which four Athenian generals have 


city ? 
hirn of treachery, he seems so care 

to guard himself against it. 

Slave. (entering hastily.) The Sa- 
trap Pharnabazus, with a vast fol- 
lowing, is coming straight towards 
-our tent. [Exit 

Alc. Already! It must be some- 
thing weighty brings him hither so 
- t. 


Pharn. (to his retinue.) Keep back ' 
— Welcome, noble son of Clinias ! 

Alc. (with a dignified inclination of 
the head.) Welcome, mighty Pharna- 
bazus ! 

Pharn. (offering his hand.) It re- 

joices me to speak with a man whom 
have heard so much of, and whose 

person I have long known so well. 

Alc. (somewhat surprised.) Known 
my — ! How so? 
righ Have yh net often fought 

t opposite each other? 

Alc. (with a significant smile.) In- 
deed! I have n ever wont to 
fight among the foremost. 

Pharn. (offended.) Well—and 1} 

Alc. O, very possibly thou dost 
the same! Only—forgive my frank- 
ness, I don’t remember to have seen 
thy—face. 

Pharn. (incensed.) Greek ! 

Alc. .) Persian ! 

Pharn (restraining himself.) Be it 
s0! ae seemst disposed—if I 
may judge—to enjoy an opportunity, 
wheat one must have elconnmann 
Alc. Not my fault, if thou misin- 


terpretest a p that should be 
taken literally. 
Pharn. (smiling.) To be sure, thou 


art just the man in whose words one 
is content with the letter! But 
enough of this! Knowest thou, son 
of Clinias, that I never yet have ho- 
nored Greek as now I honor 
thee ? 

Alc. How me? 

Pharn. Wherefore I came into the 
camp, and what we generals have 
nig apace — o first te tell 

ee. resume thee in possession 
of — matters. But that I-I, 
whose presence in oy oe the 
most importunate irs demand— 
whom daily couriers of the Great 
whom devolves the burden of a 
state as wide in compass as all 





Tis 


Gresce—that 1 should have tarried 
seven days for thy return, for the 
oath of a single individual—this, al- 
though thou mayst have heard it 
once already, now hear once more, 
that — mayst feel it the more 


Alc. (smiling.) I thank thee for this 
consideration, and am willing to re- 
ite it. Had I been present when 
e stipulations were arranged, ’tis 
possible that some might have been 
marked out by a keener pen. But 
now I assent toall. Name thou, thy- 
self the hour of our mutual oath. 
Pharn. Our mutual oath! Where- 
fore so? Have I not already sign- 


ed! Or is that not enough for thee, ge 


wherewith thy fellows were con- 
tented—my word as a prince? 

Alc. With all my soul—so thou be 
equally content with mine as a ge- 
ne 


Pharn. (emiling.) Has Alcibiades 
never sworn before, that he rates his 
oath so high 1 

Ale. Which of us two rates it 
highest? I, who am willing—or 
thou, who declinest? 

Pharn. All respect for thee and 
thy station! But some things may 
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beseem the general, that would de 
grade the satra p. 

Ale. Precisely the tone I looked 
for !—And precisely that which shali 
not move me !— Know, Pharnabazas, 
that the son of Clinias has ruled and 
lorded over men of thy degree ; 
feared them has he never. 
vauntest thou a rank which aingia 
mortal gave thee, as much as a whole 


e gave me mine ? 
Poon Only that there are 
methinks, between a prince a 
genera! ! 
Alc. Steps for the weakling and 


the craven—for the brave man, none! 
Vanquished prince, and victorious 
— —— a — C Taa 
an neral of a free peopie ! i 
bol cone tions in what scales you 
will—let the balance be but true, 
and I am at ease the issue. 
But grant, what I doubt not, that the 
greater share of power is thine; so 
much the more needful that an cath 
should bind whom nothing else con- 
trols—so much the more excusable 
to be mistrustful of one, whose will 
and pleasure are his laws! And, 
therefore, this my last and fast re- 
solve—we swear both, or neither ! 





And so we were about to close our penultimate paper on Alcibiades, with 
a brief assurance that this hint was enough—their oaths were i 








But the fates had decreed for us a brisker termination. In the very nick 
of time, comes the following letter, from a fair correspondent, to the Edi- 
tor. We number the paragraphs, for the sake of our annotations and re- 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACK WOOD. 


Sm, 
1. It was late in last month, when I heard accidentally that your Sep- 
tember’s publication contained a letter addressed to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, the most original thinker of our day. 1 was actually in the middle of 
writing to that gentleman, and, in a thoughtless mood, proposed sendin 
him a copy of your edifying epistle, in the hope that he might be tempt 
to answer it. You may well laugh, that a friend could suppose Mr. Landor 
capable of such a dereliction of principles ; and I confess, that when I re- 

ved his answer, a few days ago, part of which I shall copy verbatim, I 
stood “ with looks abashed.’ 

‘2. My letter found Mr. Landor wandering among the — ruins 
of the castle of Heidelberg, in company with Professor Parlus, one of the 
most amiable, as well as most learned men in Germany. 

8. Mr. Landor’s answer to my letter is as follows :—* Do a think it 
ble that I should abase myself to notice any witticisms in Black wood’s 
zine? I never forgive any one who tells me what another has said or 

done against me. I never read criticisms upon me unless to acknowledge 
an obligation, when I hear of it. The only one I ever remember to have 
redd upon myself was, the first of all, Southey’s on Geber, until Fonblangue 
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Xor rather Foster) wrote se eulogistically inthe Examiner. I desire never 
to ses or hear criticisms on my writings, favorable or unfavorable. It 
is so much time wasted, either to gratify a childish vanity or excite a 
‘childish resentment, though I think I am too tough-skinned for either.” 

4. It was only yesterday that I saw your a sey for September. Verily, 
theletter “to Walter Savage Landor, Esq.,” bubbles over with witticisms 
as a bottle of Champagne with froth, and it is not without certain “com- 
punctious visitings of nature,” which would fain step in between me and 
“my fell purpose,” that I stretch out my hand to set an extinguisher on 
all your paeng Anions anticipations of the effects your letters (if I un- 
derstand you-right, they are to be many) will produce on Mr. Landor. 

5. It appears his own words are not sufficient — but overy one 
‘who knows him intimately,will join me in ascerting that neither Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, nor any one of those periodical journals in which 
‘some mysteriously magnifying glass has led you to the discovery of a simi- 
larity of opinions on classical subjects with those that “ adorn his most re- 
«cent publication,” ever have crossed Alps and Apeanines to darken or 
brighten his “ Tuscan villa,” i 

6. If o can discover any resemblance (imitation is out- of the question) 
in Mr dor’s writings to others, you will render your readers a greater 
service by ea ng Mom side ‘by side than you can by airy remarks. 
Permit me to observe that an assertion which necessarily leads to a false- 
ty fia and the very worst, as uniting the baseness of cowardice 


7. It cannot be expected that any matter of fact (such as the impossibi- 
lity of your letters ever being noliesd or seen by Mr. Landor) will check 
your facetiousness. It is more to be regretted as a concern that his neglect 
may deprive your publication of what could alone be intended by your 
letters. As your last has probably been read by all. the readers of your 
Magazine, I hope I am not presuming too much on your well-known 
rality and candor when I request the insertion of the above answer to it. 
I am, sir, your’s, &c. &c. — 
. M. D. i e. 


(Nostro Periculo) Amxtu Mania Doses. 
October 14th. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


1. Late last month when you heard accidentally, Gc. ! Why, dear Amelia, 
among what cular tribe of Caffres are you acc to spend your 
summers? ‘That in any corner of civilized Europe, in these days of steam 
and railways, a number of Maga should be four weeks old re the po- 
par breath had given you a minute knowledge of his contents, seems as 

ikely as that the people in the planet Mercury are pea-green. And you 
style yourself a friend of Mr. Landor’s! Excuse a stale quotation from an 
author you don’t appear to have ever read—* Call you that backing of your 
friends? A plague upon such backing !” 

2. Your letter found the mighty Landor wandering among the stupendous 
ruins of Heidelberg! Well: how venturous some men are! t cho- 
rographical discoveries may we — from “the most original thinker 
of our day ?” And in company with the “amiable and learned” Parlus! 
“ By’rlakin, a parlous” society. But, you sly puss, why did you conceal 
the certain fact that three Miss Smiths, four Tomkinses, and their cousin 
Jenkyns, from Wales, made the same awful attempt at the self-same hour, 
and saw the self-same stupendous sights, bi and all? 

3. The immense Walter Sa cannot dbaj himself, &c. &c. Hoity, 
toity! Here’s moral dignity. Nevertheless our memory had served us 
nag (see the September letter) ; and the great man himself admits, “ [ nev- 
er forgive (Christian philosopher !) any one who tells me what another has 
said or done against me.” Moreover, he has already acted on our Filter re- 
cipe (see again the facetious letter), for he never redd about himself, save 


720 Alsitiodes the Man. [Nov. 1696. 


ee or rather Foster) wrote so eulogistically in the Exami- 
ner.” Right, Mr. Landor. Exactly our own system. You will find it 
eucomnne yy 6200 ior your — 

4. Thank you, Maria, for the Champagne comparison. After all, we 
think you do justice to our — and sparkling as the paragon of 
wines. We appeal to Lord Panmure—a apia judge of botb. But what 
do you mean by our anticipated letters? We have spoken of dirn 
Pericles and Aspasia, and D. v. a review that very extraordinary work 
have at our hands, unworthy as they may be to deal with so much exce- 
lence. If Mr. Landor does not choose to read it, that is his affair. The 
consciousness of such apathy on the part of our author, will not make his 
critic eat an ounce the 

5. 6. Ascerting, escertion ! Preserve us! Miss Dobbs, you spell no better 
than your master. This comes of classes of general knowledge. It is plain 
you have been educated on the new principles. Wisely spake Mrs. Mala- 
prop; “but above all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, 
that she might not and mis-pronounce words so shamefully as 


o ut you which 
falsoh Now, do you “ reprehend the true menaig of Una To are 
led you to tell 


vage Landor must be treated in a serious and manly temper. Both his high 
merits and his grave faults call for such treatment from those who are as 
well versed as himself in the details and spirit of eater i May know how 
potently they may be wielded—with a heavy responsibility 

I aA pole saat bout VG eai as 

n our a a concern is to us m conveys 
either no meaning, of one that should bring a blush shame, for mingled 
folly and injustice, into the most brazen visage in all 


October 19. 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


| TRARSLATED FROM ÆscHyLUs. By Mr. Crarman. 


| Persons :— 

| STRENGTH. Cuorus or Ska-NymPHs. ° 
Force. OCEANUS. 
Hernxstvs. Jö. 
PROMETHEUS. Hermes. 


Scene—a Mountain of European Scythia. - 
STRENGTH, Force, Heru æsTUS, PROMETHEUS. 


*Sir. We have reached Earth’s boundary, this Scythian tract 
And pathless solitude—the Sire’s behest 
Must now, Hepheestus, be thy care, to fix 
This bold and contumacious recusant 
fn the fast bonds of adamantine chains, 
To these high hanging rocks precipitous ; 
` For that he pilfered and to mortals gave 
Thy flower, the splendor of essential fire, 
That in itself doth comprehend all arts ; 
For which offence he must unto the goda 
Give satisfaction, and thereby be taught 
To acquiesce in the supremacy 
OT ph. "Vo, Strength and Force, have fone what Zeus enjoined, 
6, Strength and Force, have done what i 
And nothing more remains for ma to do; 
But I have not the heart to bind perforce 
A kindred god to this storm-vext ravine ; 
Yet must I do it, for to anor 
The Sire is no light thing. High-minded son 
Of Themis just and wise, not with my will 
Nor thine, must I with chains indissoluble 
Pin thee to this inhospitable cliff, 
Where thou, nor human voice, nor human shape 
Shalt hear or look on, but shall change thy hue, 
Baked in the sun’s clear flame: to thy content 
The night in spangled robe shall y come, 
And hide his light, and he disperse again 
No leas to thy content, the morn’s frore dew. 
The weight of present ill shall evermore 
VOL. Xie 62 
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Afflict thee; for not yet hath seen the light 
One to deliver thee. Such is the fruit 
Thou reapest from thy philanthropic mood. 
For thou, a god, hast braved the wrath of gods, 
And fav mortal men beyond their due. 
Wherefore on this unamiable rock 
Shalt thou be sentinel, with knee unbent, 
Erect and sleepless, uttering many a wail, 
And bootless lamentation ; for the mind 
Of Zeus is hardly to be soothed by prayer: 
Whoe’er is new to sovereign power Is stern. 
Str. Well, well! why dost thou linger? why indulge 
In useless pity —why not rather hate 
The god to gods most odious, who betrayed 
Thy bright prerogative to human kind ? 
eph. Of mighty influence is the conjunct tie 
Of kindred and familiar intercourse. 
Str. Agreed—but how to disobey the Sire? 
Does not this fear exceed that influence ? 
Heph. Ruthless and reckless hast thou ever been. 
Str. Wailing can’t heal him ; weary not thyself 
With idle and unprofitable grief. 
Heph. Out on my craft—my hateful handicraft ! 
Str. Why dost thou hate it? in good truth thy art 
Is wholly guiltless of thy present grief. 
Heph. Would that some other had it for his lot! 
Str. Gods have done all they will, except the will 
To have the rule; for none is free but Zeus. 
Heph. 1 know it, and have nothing to gainsay. 
Str. Wilt thou not hasten then to fetter him, 
Lest the dread Sire behold thee loitering 1 
Heph. The manacles are ready. 
Str. With thy mallet 
Drive, clench them cn him, bolt them to the rock. 
Heph. ’Tis done ; not slowly now my task proceeds. 
Str. Strike harder, drive the wedge with all thy might 
ro even from inextricable bands 
© is expert at finding out escapes. 
Heph. This arm, at least, is most securely fixed. 
Str. Clasp the other as securely ; let him learn 
With all his craft he is a fool to Zeus. 
Heph. None but himself can justly blame my work. 
Str. Now — his chest with all thy vigor drive 
The sharp tooth of the adamantine wedge. 
Heph. Ah! ah! Prometheus, for thy gs I groan. 
Sir. Again dost linger, groaning for the toes 
Of Zeus: take heed thou groan not for thyself. 
Heph. Thou dost behold a piteous spectacle. 
Str. I see him only having his deserts. 
But fasten now the girths around his sides. 
Heph. I must do this but urge me not too much. 
Str. I will both urge and cheer thee to the work ; 
Go down and fix the shackles round his legs. 
Heph. The task is finished with no length of toil. 
Sir. Drive sharply through his feet the piercing bolts, 
For the task-master is a censor stern. 
Heph. Thy tongue brawls harshness that befits thy shape. 
Str. Be soft thyself, and not object to me, 
My wilful temper and uy rugg: mood. 
Heph. Come, let us go, his limbs are in the net. 
Sir. Here now show scorn—steal the prerogative 
Of gods and give it to ephemerals. 
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Which of thy pangs can mortals rid thee of ? 
By a false name the gods do thee miscal 
Prometheus—for thou needest a Prometheus 
To point the way of shuffling off this ill. 
[Exeunt STRENGTH, Force, and Hernasrvs. Promernevs 
is left attached to the mountain, after the manner of one crucified. 


Prom. Ether immense ! and ye swift winged winds ! - 
Ye founts of rivers, and thou laughter 
With countless dimples of the salt sea waves! 
And thou, the universal mother, Earth ! 
I call you, and the sun’s all-seeing orb, 
To be my witnesses; for ye behold 
What I, a god, do suffer from the gods. 
See ! with what contumelious pangs 
I’m pierced, that ne’er shall loose their fangs 
Till many thousand years go round. 
Such an unseemly chain for me 
The new chief cf the blest hath found ;— 
Alas! alas! for present ill, 
And for the ill to come I : 
What limit to my woes shall be? 
Oh! when shall they their term fulfil? 
What do I say? the future is foreknown 
With clear foresight by me: whatever ill 
Shall come on me not unexpected comes. 
But I must bear, as lightly as I can, 
sH certain fate, as one that is aware 

is vain to struggle with nécessity 
I neither can be silent, nor speak pùt. 
Touching these woes. For my bright boon to men, 
I thus am pa to this compulajvé doom. — 
For them I stole, and in a reed enclosed 
The fount of fire, revealer of all art— 
Of all their manifold resources source. 
Such penalty for such offence I pay, 
Pegged to this rock beneath the open sky. 


Ha! what sound, what odor fine 
Hitherward doth softly float? 
Mortals doth the sound denote ? 
Or come both from shapes divine? 
Come they to this cliff remote 

My remorseless pangs to see ? 

Or for what else? k on me, 
Hapless god, whom fetters bind ; 
Foe to Zeus, and loathed by all 
Who have entrance to his 

For I loved exceedingly 

Those that are of mortal kind. 
Ab! what rustling do I hear, 

As a cloud of birds were near ? 
And the air is to the beating 

Of light wings low sobs repeating. 
All that cometh brings me fear. 


Prometuevs and Chorus. 


Chor. Fear not ; only friends are nigh. 
? To this promontory high, | 





' 
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Scarcely o’er our sire prevailing, 

Have we come with light wings sailing, 
By the swift airs wafted hither. 

In the sea-caves, where we dwell, 

On our ears an echo fell 

Of harsh iron, that made wither 

Our blushing bloom to coyness due; 
And, —— — here we — 

Prom. ! alas! ye nymp t spring 
From fruitful Teth sand the king, 
Who with his ess stream twines round 
The steadfast behold me bound, 
With what a chain !—Oh see! oh see! 
Bound to the topmost rocky steep 
Of this ravine, where I must keep 
A watch that none can envy me. 

Chor. This I see, Prometheus wise ; 
—— ——— mine eyes— 

surc ith many a tear, 
While I see thee hanging hare, 
Left to wither, and alas! 
ata in csr soa cnans, 
ympus newly rei 
Despot, who doth — 
Bound of right, and with his new 
Doth the former laws ; 

Prom. Would he had chained me underground; 

And sent me, in fast fetters bound, 
To Tartarus, where dread 
In his vast realm collects the dead! 
Then none had seen me thus confined— 
Nor god nor else ; but, on this rock, 
— a mark for — mock, 

pendant sport of e wind. ' 

Chor. Is there a god so hand of heart 
To whom thy woes can joy impart? 

Or is there one, but Zeus alone, 

Who doth not for thy suffering moan? 
But he, with steadfast mind severe, 
Tameth the gods with rod of fear; 
And he will never cease, until 

He all his purposes fulfil, 

Or some one take, by sleight, the sway 
So hard from him to take away. 

Prom. Though in shameful chains he bind’ me, 
Yet the ki gods shall find me 
Needful to him, to explain 
From what he may cease to reign. 
Though persuasion’s honey trip, 

Soft and soothing, from his lip, 
All his blandishments shall fail— 
All his threats shall not prevail, 
Prayers or threats alike are vain 
Till he loose my cruel chain, 
And he fully satisfy 

Me for this — 

Chor. Too bold, too bold ef speech art thou, 

Nor dost to sore affliction bow ; 

But me a soul-pervading fear, 

On thy account, doth fret and tear,— 
When safe in port, shalt thou discaver 
The tempest of thy troubles over ? 
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Zeus has a heart prayers twine about 
In vain, and ways past finding out. 
Prom. 1 know him stern, his will his law ; 
But, ne’ertheless, a gentle flaw 
Shall change his mood, and he will cease 
From wrath and soothe his mind to peace, 
And, willing, find me willing, too, 
former friendship to renew. 
Chor. Reveal it all, and openly declare 
For what offence Zeus, apprehending thee, 
Doth thee this outrage and despiteous scorn. 
Instruct us freely, if it be no harm. 
Prom. ’Tis pain to tell or hide these incidents, 
Which every way are most unfortunate. 
Soon as the gods began their mutual wrath, 
And ’midst them fierce dissension was aroused 
— eager to cast Cronus from his seat, 
hat Zeus in sooth might have the soveran power, 
Some bent as rly the other way, 
That Zeus should never reign), though best advice 
I gave them then, yet could I not persuade 
The Titans, sons of Uranus and Earth; 
But they with self-willed nce disdained 
My subtle schemes, and thought without ado 
To clutch the sceptre with a violent grasp. 
My mother, Themis, and not once but oft 
(And also Gaia, known by many names, 
But still one shape, foreknew and said the same), 
Foretold me how the event should come to pass, 
That not by force, nor might, but stratagem, 
Th’ Aspirer should put down the ruling powers ; 
On my explaining this, they deemed it was 
Beneath them e’en to glance at my discourse. 
Then in those circumstances seemed it best, 
When from my mother I had counsel ta’en, 
With welcome zeal to take my stand by Zeus. 
And through my counsels the deep black abyss . 
Of Tartarus hides ancient Cronus now, 
And his allies. The tyrant of the gods 
Repays me for that service with these bonds. 
Mistrust of friends is somehow a disease 
That doth attach itself to yrun. 
Your question why he does me this despite, 
I now will answer. On his father’s throne, 
Soon as he sat, he straight distributed 
To different their different dignities, 
And ordered in due ranks his whole domain ; 
But took of wretched mortals none account, 
His aim to expunge that race and planta new; 
And none opposed this but myself—I dared, 
And saved the kind from being crushed and sunk 
At once to th’ under world. For this, I’m bowed 
Beneath the weight of such calamities, 
Painful to suffer, piteous to behold. 
And I, who pitied, pleaded for mankind, 
Am deemed unworthy pity, and am thus 
Corrected and coerced most cruelly, 
A tacle that much dishonors 
. A heart of iron, wrought of stone is he 
That has no touch of feelin thy woes. 
Would that I had not seen this piteous sight ! 
But — grief pricks me to the 
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So! I'm a piteous mark for friendly eyes 

; And did’st thou nothing else ? 

took frem men the foresight of their fate. 
. What physic did’st thou find for this disease ? 

I ado tb dwell within them hopes obscure. 
. A precious boon. 

Enriched then too with fire. 
. Have those ephemerals the gift of fire? 

Prom. Yes, and shall learn from it arts manifold. 

Chor. For such offences does Zeus visit thee 
With chastisement and unrelenting wrath! 

Is no term set to thy calamities? 

Prom. None else, but when to him it shall seem good. 

Chor. How? when shall it seem good to him t what hope! 
Does thou not see thy fault? how thou hast erred, 
*T would pain me to declare, and thee to hear : 

But pass this by, and find thou some esca 

Prom. ’Tis task for one that hath his foot 
Out of the slough of trouble to exhort 
Him that is in it; but I knew all this— 
I own too that I acted wilfully, 
And helping men brought trouble on myself. 
Yet did I not expect to be hung up 
To wither on these rocks in the high air, 
Affixed to this inhospitable cliff. 
Wail not my present griefs, but landing here, 
Hearken unto my tale of things to come, 
That ye may learn the whole affair throughout. 
Hear me, and sympathize with one opprest 
By fortune ; in like way calamity 
Settles on others, shifting here and there. 

Chor. Willingly do we comply ; 
Poised on plumage, swift of flight, 
From our station in the sky, 
From the pure air, path of birds, 
On this og peak we alight : 
Speak ! we listen for thy words. 

Oczanus, meanwhile, enters ona Hippogrif. 

Ocean. Over a long and weary way, 
Pometheus, am I come — 
This bird of rapid pinion riding, 
And without bi: at pleasure guiding, 
That by his instinct weH know, 
And flies, where I would have him go. 
Drawn by the force of kindred ties, 
In this thy grief I sympathize ; 
But kinsmanship apart, I vow 
There’s none more dear to me than thou. 
That what I say, I truly say, . 
And do no vain mouth-honor pay, 
Learn by the proof, and tell to me 
How I can aid or profit thee. 
Thou shalt not say, howe’er it end, 
Thou hast a truer, firmer friend. 

Prom. Ah me! what is it? art thou come to be 
Spectator of my woes? how hast thou dared, 
Leaving the ocean-stream, from thee so named, 

And caverns deep, rock-roofed, not made with hands, 
To come unto the mother-land of iron? 

To see and sympathize with my distress 4 

Behold a spectacle—this friend of Zeus, 
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That Joined in buildin Eup Dis tyrenn — 
See with what sufferin am bowed by him. 
Ocean. I see, Pro eus ; and with advice 
I wish to counsel thee, wise as thou art, 
Know thy own self; put off thy former mood, 
And take a new one; for among the gods 
Reigns a new tyrant. If thou thus wilt whet 
Thy tongue, and shoot at random bitter words, 
Zeus, sitting far above, may haply hear, 
And pay back with fresh wrath, compared with which 
Thy present rack would only seem child’s play. 
Unhappy one! dismiss thy angry thoughts, 
And seek a quittance from these sufferings. 
Old-fashioned words, perchance, I seem to prate, 
But still the wages of the haughty tongue 
Are such, Prometheus. Thou, not humble yet, 
To thy disasters yieldest not, as fain, 
’Twould seem, to add more ills to those thou hast. 
If thou wilt use me as thy monitor. 
Thou wilt not vainly kick against the pricks, 
Seeing that only one the sceptre sways, 
Sole king, austere, and irresponsible. 
Now will I go, and try to set thee loose, 
If any way I can, from these harsh pains. 
But be thou quiet, speak not furiously ; 
In thy exceeding wisdom know’st thou not 
Sharp penalty is laid on froward tongue ? 
Prom. I gratulate thee thus exempt from blame, 
My bold confederate in all I did. 
Now let it pass, nor make it thy concern, 
The inexorable thou can’st not persuade ; 
And look around, lest haply by the way 
Thyself be thereby brought in jeopardy. 
cean. To counsel others rather than thyself 
Art thou more apt; I judge from facts not words. 
But do not hold me back, for I am sure, 
Yea, very sure, Zeus will at my request. 
Consent to free thee from this rack of pain. 
Prom. Indeed I do commend thee, nor will cease 
Todo so, for thou lackest not in zeal ; 
But trouble not thyself ; for if thy will 
Incline thee to it, *twould be toil in vain. 
Remain in quiet; keep thyself aloof. - 
I would not, tho’ I am misfortunate, 
That many in like predicament should be. 
Not so: I for my brother’s burden grieve. 
For Atlas, who towards the western parts — 
Stands, propping on his shoulders a vast weight, 
Not easy to be borne, the pillar huge 
Of heaven and earth. And I the portent saw, 
The piteous sight with pity I beheld, 
The earth-born dweller of Cilician caves, 


The hundred-headed A saa quelled perforce, 
The impetuous, who did oppose the g 
From his terrific jaws out-hissing gore, 


And flashing from his eyes a gorgon glare, 

As one that threatened Zeus with overthrow ; 
But on him came the sleeplees bolt of Zeus, 

With sheer descent the fiery thunderbolt 
Blazed, and smote out of him his haughty vaunts. 
For on the midriff smote the ery flas 

And all his strength was into ashes turned, 
And blasted: now he lies a feeble mass, 
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Bulk without strength, prest under Ztna's roots, 
Hepheewtus, ating on the Tony peaks, 
us, 8 on the 
The mass of kiowa metal forges there, 
From whence shall hereafter, streams of fire, 
Rivers devouring with their cruel jaws 
The lovel meads of fruitful Sicily. 
— blasted by the thunderbolt of Zeus, 
Such boiling rage will Typhon make burst out 
In jets of an unsated fiery surge. 
Not inexperienced me for monitor 
Thou needest not; thy knowledge how to save 
Use tor thyself ; and I will here exhaust 
My full amount of ills, till Zeus relent. 
Ocean. Know’st not, Prometheus, to distempered wrath 
Discourse of freedom is medicinal ? 
Prom. It is, if one in season soothe the heart, 
Not forcibly repress the swelling rage. 
Ocean. In zeal to serve a friend, and boldness too 
To put the zeal in act, is any harm! 
rom. Superfluous toil and folly of light minds. 
Ocean. Let me be sick with this disease: ‘tis best 
The wise to wisdom make not a pretence. 
Prom. This also will appear to be my fault. 
Ocean. Thy speech, ’tis plain, doth send me homeagain. 
Prom. Thy grief for me will make thee hateful too. 
Ocean. To the new sitter on the sovran throne ! 
Prom. To him—beware lest he be roused to wrath. 
Ocean. What that is, thy misfortune teacheth me. 
Prom. Away! away! keep to thy present thought. 
Ocean. Thou dost incite me in the act to go; 
For my four footed bird with flapping plumes 
Already brushes the smooth path of air ; 
In his own stall he’ll gladly bend his knee. 
[Oceanus flies off on his Grif, 


Chor. Prometheus, I lament thy woe: 
And from my tender eyes doth flow 
A stream of tears—the gushing Pie 
From sorrow’s fount my cheek doth wet. 
By his own laws and stern decree 
Zeus orders this harsh doom for thee, 
And over gods that were before 
He came to power, the gods of yore, 
Is pleased in triumph to display 
The sceptre of his haughty sway. 


With ns doth all the land resound ; 
Already all the dwellers round 
Lament thy kindred’s fallen state, 
And thine—the proud of ancient date, 
All radiant in thy pride of place, 

The glory of a glorious race: 

And all that occupy a seat 

Near holy Asia now repeat 

For thy distress the mournful cry 

Of their impassioned sympathy. 


For thee too mourns the virgin band, 
The dwellers of the Colchian land, 
That never shrink from spear or sword ; 
For thee laments the Scythian horde, 
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: That dwell the lake Motis round, 
Hard by the earth’s remotest bound. 


For thee laments with many a cry 

The martial flower of Araby, 

Who perched aloft, and near the steep 

Of Caucasus their stations keep, 

The troop that maddens in the fight, 

Where sharp spears wing their deadly flight. 


Of I’ve only seen one other 
So bound in adamantine chains, 
So tortured none, except thy brother, 
ee ae who ee 

ith strength immense, with many a groan, 
Heaven’s solid pole. The billows moni 
‘Tumbling together in a heap ; 
Hoarse murmurs issue from the deep ; 
The abyss of Hades, drear and dim, 
From under earth doth groan of him; 
And founts of pure streams, as they flow, 
With moaning sounds repeat the wo. 


Prom. Think not that I from stubbornness or pride 
Am silent: sad thought cuts me to the heart, 
When I perceive myself insulted thus. 

Yet who but I defined, distributed 

To the new gods their honors? but of this 

I speak not—’tis a thing ye know full well. 
But listen in what wretched plight were men, 
And how I made them, babes in mind before, 
Intelligent, with capabilities 

Of knowledge: thereof will I now discourse, 
With no reproach to them, but to explain 
My kind intention in the gifts I made them. 
Eyes, ears had they, but to no purpose saw, 
Or heard : but like the — shapes of dreams, 

* All things through all their life eon rat 
Confounded : nor they new to make of brick 
Houses to front the sun, nor works of wood ; 
Like tiny ants, in underground abodes 
They dwelt, chill in the sunless dephs of caves ; 
Of fruitful summer, winter, fiowery spring, 

They had no certain sign ; but they pursued 
Without discernment whatsoe’er they did, 
Till I explained the risings of the stars, 

And their mysterious settings. I for them 
Invented numbers, highest science this ; 
And also the synthetical array 

Of letters, signs of thought ; and memory, 
The mother of the muse, of every art 
Artificer. J was the first to tame, 

And yoke their beasts of burden, by their strength 
To be men’s substitutes in greatest toils ; 

I made the steed obedient to the reins 

In chariots, which are luxury’s ornament. 
None but myself invented the swift bark, 
The sail-winged chariot of the mariner, 
That lightly skims the ocean. I for men 
Framed such inventions, but have no device 
Whereby to free — from present ill. 

Chor. Shameful thy sufferings! but thou art distraught, 
And like a bad mediciner, fall’n sick, 
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Thou dost despair, nor canst in wa 
Discover by what drug to heal thyeol.. 
Prom. Hear what remains, and ye will marvel more, 

What arts and what inventions I contrived. 

The greatest this : if any one fell sick, 
Alexipharmic was there none, nor drug, 

fi dnc dg PONDE ur, but they became 
Anatomies from want of — 


With crooked which be good, which ill ; 

The habits of the several feathered kinds, 

Their — —— and enmities ; 

When the vitals of the sacrifice 

Are of the hue that’s pleasing to the gods ; 

What shapes are good of gall-cyst and the liver ; 

And how to burn the carved chine and limbe, 

Wrapt in the caul, thus rasa. Gem the way 

Through all the difficulties of this art. 

And I revealed the signs from blazing flame, 

Which erst they could not see: such were my gifts. 

And who can say that he revealed to men, 

Before I did, earth’s hidden benefits, 

Brass, iron, silver, ? None, I am sure, 

That would not o false and idle vaunt. 

In one word, learn the whole: whatever arts 

Mankind Uoth know, Prometheus taught them all. 
Chor. After unduly helping men, do not 

Neglect thyself in trouble ; for I hope 

' That thou shalt yet be loosed from these bends, 

And come to power no less than that of Zeus. 
Prom. This consummation, Fate, that endeth all, 

Hath not appointed ; after infinite pangs, 

And infinite woes, I shall escape my chains. 

Art is far weaker than Necessity. 
Chor. Who then is helmsman of Necessity ? 
Prom. The vengeful Furies and the triform Fates. 
Chor. Is Zeus inferior to these powers in might! 
Prom. He cannot shun at least what is decreed. 
Chor. What is decreed for Zeus but endless sway ! 
Prom. This is not for your ears—inquire no more. 
Chor. Surely ’tis some important mystery. 
Prom. Think of some other subject; for the time 

Is not yet come to utter this alou 

But with all care it must be kept conceal’d, 

For, by so keeping it, I shall escape 

These shameful fetters and calamities. 
Chor. May Zeus, who sways all things that be, 

Never oppose himself to me, 

His might against my feeble will ! 

And may I loiter not, but still 

A pproar the gods with due devotion, 
ith holy feasts of victims slain 

Beside the ceaseless streams of ocean ; 

Be mine no sinful words nor vain ; 

But may this wholesome reverence sway 

My being, and never melt away ! 

A certain charm entwines about 

Long life in cheering hopes drawn out, 
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When one is feeding and carly oldie 
The soul with true joys clearly ; 
But ah! I shudder when I see 

How thou art rack’d by countless pains. 
Thy own self-will hath ruin’d thee ; 

, Not fearing Zeus, that only reigns, 
Prometheus, twas thy choice to grace 
With too much zeal the mortal race. 
What boots thy unrepaid concern, 

The grace that meets with no return ? 
What aid can come from them to thee t 
Hast thou not seen how weak srt be, 
How dream-like, impotent, and blind, 
Are one and all of mortal kind, 

The captives of their feebleness 1 

‘Their counsels never can tra 

The settled harmony of thin 

The wisdom of the King of Ki 

From seeing thy unhappy plight, 

Have I discerned these truths aright. 
How different was that strain from this ! 
The music of the nuptial bliss, 

The song I sang when thou wert wed, 
Beside the bath and bridal bed, 

In honor and in joy of thee, 

Made one with our Hesione, 

My sister dear, with gifts won over 

To share thy happy couch, blest lover ! 


15 enters onthe scene. _ 

To. What land is this? What race? Ah! Who 
Sport of the wind, here hangs in view, 

ain’d to the rock! for what offence 
Hast thou this dreadful recompense ! 
‘Tell me, oh! tell me, where have I 
Now wander’d in my misery ? 
Again the breeze me wretched stings: 
Oh, earth ! penta hog hence-—what brings 
The spectral earth-born Argus here ? 
Wo’s me !—wo’s me! I see and fear 
The herdsman with the myriad eyes. 
He comes! In vain his victim flies ; 
His guileful look is fix’d on me; 
Earth hides him not, though dead he be. 
From the shadows under ground 
He comes and hunts me, starved and pining, 
O’er the sands along the sea : 
Hark! the piper’s reed! The sound, 
That, all drowsy notes combining, 
O'er all his eyes hath pewer to creep, 
And to shut them up in sleep. 
Whither do I wander now ? 
And for what offence hast thou, 
Son of Cronus! bowed me so 
Underneath this yoke of wo ? 
Why dost make me mad from fear 
Of the breeze for ever near? ad 
With thy flashing fire-bolt blast me! 
Hide me under ground, or cast me 
To the monsters of the sea ! 
Hear, oh, King ! and pity me. 
I have had enough of wo. 
in my wanderings to and fro; 
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Nor ean find a way of flight 
From the pangs that mar me quite. 
Dost thou hear my voice aright, 
Voice of virgin, like a cow, 
In her shape and horned brow ? 
Prom. How should I now not hear the-frantic child 
Of Inachus, tormented by the breeze, 
Who with desire inflames the heart of Zeus, 
And is compell’d, thro’ Hera’s jealous hate, 
To a long course of lengthen bie ssh al 
Iò. ence dost thou my father’s name ? 
Ah, wretched one! and who art 
That truly dost myself proclaim, 
And the disses that wastes me now, 
The heaven-inflicted plague, that brings 
The blight of madness with its stings ? 
I have come o’er many a rood, 
Bounding madly, without food, 
Tamed and driven by vengeful ire. 
Who ’mid Misery’s numerous brood 
E’er hath suffered pangs so dire ? 
Tell me now in language clear 
What the woes I yet must bear? 
Help or healing, should’st thou know, 
For my trouble, show it, show ! 
a — — and — 
t with traves, speak, o ! 
Pion What ’tis thy wish to learn, will I disclose 
In no mysterious phrase, but in plain words, 
Such as beseem us in discourse with friends : 
I am Prometheus, giver of fire to men. 
Tó. The general benefactor of mankind ! 
Wherefore, Prometheus, dost thou suffer thus? 
Prom. 1 have just ceased bewailing my distress. 
Io. And wiit thou not confer this boon on me? 
Prom. Utter thy question—I will answer it. 
Io. Tell me who fettered thee to this ravine ? 
Prom. sl dogo at the bidding of high Zeus. 
Io. For what offence dost pay this penalty? 
Prom. I can inform thee only just so much. 
Iõ. Ah! tell me then what boundary is set 
To my forced wandering, and what time prescribed ! 
Prom. To know is worse for thee than not to know. 
Iò. Hide not what I must suffer. 
Prom. I am not loth 
er grant thee thy petition. 


é. Why art slow 
To tell me all at once? 
Prom. I am, though, loth 
To crush thy heart. 
Oo 


R Be not so tender for me, 

Nor spare thy tale for thought how it may please me. 
Prom. Since thou art fain to hear it, I must speak. 
Chor. Not yet; of this sad pleasure give me part ; 

First let me question her of her disease, 

And let her tell the story of her wo; 

Then teach her the hereafter of her fate, 

Prom. It is thy duty, 16, to indulge © 

Their wish on all accounts, but chiefly this 

They are thy father’s sisters ; and besides, 

Tt is no waste of time to wail your woes, 

Atell the tale to hearers, who will drop 
Longor every painful circumstance. 
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Is. I know not how I should with coy mistrust 
Deny you; ye shall hear my true sad story, 
And yet I am ashamed totell you whence 
The heaven-sent tempest and my ruined form 
Befel me ; nightly visions used to throng 
into my virgin-chamber, with smooth words 
Seducing me :—“ Oh ! virgin highly blest, 
Why still art virgin when ’tis in thy power 
To joy the highest marriage? Zeus himself 
is warmed by thee with dart of soft desire, 
And would with thee reap Cytherea’s fruit. 
But go thou forth to Lerna’s fertile mead, 
Where are thy father’s sheep-folds and his stalls, 
That the eye of Zeus may rest from its desire.” 
With such dreams was I prest night after night, 
Till to my sire I ventured to disclose 
Their nightly visits. He to Pytho sent, 
And to Dodona, frequent messengers ` 
For divine counsel, how by word or deed 
To pene the yods: but they, returning, told 
Ambiguous, darkly worded oracles ; 
Until there came at length a clear response, 
Plainly commanding him, not without threats, 
To cast me forth from home and father-land, 
To ream o'er earth e’en to its extreme bounds ; 
if he would not, a fiery thunderbolt 
From Zeus should all his race annihilate. 
induced thereby, not with my will nor his, 
He cast me forth and shut me from his house ; 
The curb of Zeus compelled him to do this. 
My shape and mind then underwent a change : 
Horned, as ye see me, by the sharp breeze stung, 
I bounded to Cerenea’s lucid stream, 
And Lerna’s fountain. With unleavened wrath 
The herdsman, earth-born Argus, followed fierce, 
Watching my foot-prints with his many —— 
A most unlooked-for doom surprised his life, 
But I am driven abroad from land to land, 
Urged by the breeze, the heaven-commissioned scourge. 
Thou hearest my past fortune ; if thou canst, 
Tell what remains, nor cheer me with false words 
From pity ; cozening speech I deem disgraceful. 

Chor. Ah! ah! forbear! I never dreamed 
That tale so strange should reach mine ears ; 
That such things were I never deemed, 
Such woes, such horrors, wrongs, and fears! 
Nor that they should be shown to me, 
To freeze me, cut me to the soul. 
Oh, fate! I shudder when I see 
How Iô fares, oh, doom of dole ! 

Prom. Thou full of fear! thy groans are premature ; 
Wait for the tale of her remaining woes. 

Chor. Speak, tell it; somehow it doth please the sick 
To know beforehand of their after pana 

Prom. Ye asked before, and easily obtained, 
From her own lips to hear her mournful story ; 
Hear now what troubles she must yet endure 
From Hera’s hatred. Child of Inachus! 
Lay up my words, and learn thy journey’s end. 
First turn from hence towards the rising sun, 
And o’er an biel ern, region travel on: 
Arriving where the Nomad Scythians dwell, 
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Wild herdsmen, armed with the far-darting bow, 
Whose homes sre wattled cots raised up aloft 
On their broad wains, approach them not, but wend 
Along the groaning breaches of the sea, 
And forth from their country. On the left 
The Chalybes inhabit, iron-smiths, 
Of whom beware, for they are — 
They have no ruth for strangers. To the stream 
Of the ou river, rightly named 
Hybristes, shalt thou come ; think not to cross it, 
For easy ford it hath not till you reach 
The king of mountains, Caucasus itself, 
From whoee high brows this heady river pours 
Its — tide. When thou hastc the peaks, 
Near neighbors to the stars, 
And journey to the camp of Amazons, 
The man-detesting, who in after time 
Shall by The on found the walls and towers 
Of Themiscyra, where the rugged jaw 
Of Salmydesus, step-mother of ships, 
— to — T aber eae — 
ose virgins willingly wi t ides 
To the Cimmeran isthmus : where fis lake 
Opens its narrow chaps, thou next shall come ; 
‘l'his leaving, it behoves thee boldly cross 
The channel of Meotis ; fame etern 
Shall make thy passage live in minds of men ; 
Thence shall the strait be called the Bosphorus. 
Thus leaving Europe, shalt thou come unto 
Fair Asi the tyrant of the gods 
Not seem to you to show like violence 
In every case? For he, a god, inflamed 
With passion for this mortal maiden here, 
Hath cast on her this curse ot wandering. - 
A cruel wooer of loves celebration 
Hast thou, sad virgin! think what I have said 
Scarcely the prelude to thy sum of woes. 
Jõh. Ah! ah! ah! wo is me! ah, wo is me! 
Prom. Art moaning, and dost cry? What wilt thou do, 
When thou shalt hear what yet remains to tell ? 
Chor. Hast thou more troubles in reserve to tell her? 
Prom. A sea of troubles, with black waves of wo. 
Iò. What gain is it to live? why not at once 
Cast myself down from this jagged precipice, 
And there below from all my sorrows find 
A quittance? Better were it once to die, 
Than suffer worse affliction all my days. 
Prom. Hardly wouldst thou sustain my injuries, 
Who am — from death, which were, no doubt, 
A refuge, could I find it: but no term 
Unto my troubles is appointed me, 
Till Zeus be forced to abdicate his throne. 
Zé. Shall the time come when Zeus shall be dethroned ? 
Prom. Thou wouldst rejoice, methinks, to see this change. 
Io. How should I not, ill treated thus by him? 
Prom. Be sure, however, that it shall be so. 
Ió. By whom shall he be spoiled of the sceptre 
Of empery ? 
Prom. He shall despoil himself, 
Aorough his infatuation. 


3. In what way ? 
Speak ! if it be no harm. 
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Prom. He shall contract 
A marriage that shall cause his after grief. 
46. Divine or mortal ? if it may be told. 
Prom. What matters which? it is not thing to tell. 
6. But by a consort shall he be deposed ? 
Prom. o shall bring forth a greater than his sire. 
To. Is there no manner of escape for him ? 
Prom. None truly, till these bonds of mine be loosed. 
i6. And who without his leave shall set thee free ? 
Prom. One of thy own descendants, ’tis ordained. 
To. Shall son of mine release thee from these ills ? 
Prom. In the third generation after ten. 
M. This oracle admits not easy guess. 
Prom. Seek not to learn the whole tale of thy woes. 
Tò. Do not withhold a boon — did proffer. 
Prom. Of two discourses I will give thee choice. 
Iö. Declare the themes, and leave it me to choose. 
Prom. Granted: shall I discourse what trials else 
Await thee, or of my deliverer ? 
Chor. Grant her the one, and me the other favor ; 
ise not my petition ; speak to her 
Of her remaining trials, and to me 
Of thy deliverer: this would I hear. 
Prom. What ye would know, will I declare in full, 
Since ye desire it. Of thy mazy round 
Of travels, 16, will I first discourse ; 
And in the tablets of thy memory 
Write the description. When the stream is crost, 
That is the boundary of continents, 
Direct thy steps towards the ane east, 
The path o’ the sun. Then cross the yeasty surge 
Of roaring ocean, till thou shalt arrive 
At far Cisthene’s Gorgonean plains, 
Where dwell the three wierd sisters, old from birth, 
Daughters of Phorcys, in the shape of swans, 
One-toothed, with one eye common to the three, 
At whom the sun ne’er glances with his beams, 
Nor ever in her nightly course the moon. 
Near them three hateful winged sisters dwell, 
The abhorred Gorgons with their hair of snakes, 
On whom no mortal e’er can look and live. 
I thus forwarn thee: of another pest, 
Fearful to view, now hearken while I speak : 
Avoid the Gryphons, ravenous hounds of Zeus, 
That bark not; shun the riders of the wold, 
The one-eyed Arimaspians, dwellers round 
The stream of Pluton, stream that flows with gold. 
Next shalt thou reach a country far away, 
And a swart race; the fountains of the sun 
They neighbor, and the river Ethiope, 
Along whose banks pass to the cataract, 
Where from the Bibline mountains Nile outpours 
His venerable and salubrious stream ; 
To his own Delta this shall be my guide, 
Where, Iô, ’tis ordained thou and thy sons 
Shall sometime found a distant colony. 
If any part of my discourse was dark, 
Or hard to follow, question me anew, 
And learn the whole distinctly ; for I have, 
Unto my cost, more leisure than I wish. 
Chor. If aught thou hast omitted, or aught else 
Remains to tell her of her sad wandering, 
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Tell it ; if all is said, grant our petition, 

Which haply has not ’scaped thy memory. 
Prom. The limit of her travels has she heard ; 

But I will tell, in order that she may know 

She heard one ing with authority, 

The toil she red ere she hither came, 

Thus offering a proof to try the seer. 

A great part of the story will I pass, 

And jump to the conclusion. en at length 

Thou camest te Molossus, and the peaks 

Of steep Dodona, where Threspotian Zeus 

Has an oracular seat, and where are found 

Transcendent prodigy ! the vocal oaks, 

At once in language clear these bade thee hail, 

“ Hail! thou, that shalt be spouse of Zeus hereafter !” 

E’en now the voice is unction to thy soul : 

Mad from the sting of the tormenting breeze, 

Thence didst thou bound along the sea-side paths 

To Rhea’s mighty gulf, whence eastward turned 

The storm like fury of thy frantic course. 

That bay of ocean shall in after time 

Be called “Ionian,” a memorable name 

Of thee and of thy course. Let this be proof 

My mind sees more than is revealed to sight. 

Returning to my former narrative, 

I speak in common now to thee and them. 

At the land’s ve e’en at the river’s mouth, 

Beside th’ alluvial soil Nile hath embarked, 

—— stands; where Zeus with gentle touch, 

Touc only of his hand, shall soothe and heal 

Thy mind’s disorder. From that touch conceiving, 

Thou shalt bring forth a son, swart Epaphus, 

Who shall enjoy the fruits of all the land 

Broad-flowing Nile doth water in his course. 


The troop, neration after him, 
Of fifty virgins l unwillingly 
Return to Argos, flying to escape 


Th’ abhorred constraint of marriage with their cousins ; 
Who, plumed with eager flutter of desire, 

As hawks, not far outstripped, dart after doves, 
Shall hunt espousals, but not win the spoils 

Of their sweet bodies, which the Gods forbid. 
But the Pelasgian soil shall be their bed, 
Receiving them when tamed by bold assault 

Of women watching for the midnight hour 

To do the deed: each bride shall slay her man, 
And dye her keen knife in his gashed throat: 
Such, Cytherea, come upon my foes! 

But soft desire shall soothe the soul of one, 

To pity not to slay her bed-fellow ; 

And th’ edge of her intent shall be ta’en off, 
And of two titles in erect she’ll choose 

The “ faint heart” rather than the “ bloody hand.” 
At Argos she shall bear a line of kings. 

To tell whose history needs many words, 

But from this seed shall spring a warrior bold, 
Illustrious for the bow, who from these pains 
Shall loose me. So my mother, old of days, 
Titanian Themis taught me ; how and where, 


- Requires a long discourse, and to thyself 


Would come no proni from the learning it. 
Jõ. Frenzy and convulsive pain 
Pinch me, scorch me now again ! 
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And the breeze, the breeze is here ? 

And it stings me with the dart 

Not wrought by fire; and my heart 

Knocketh at my ribe from fear; 

And mine eyes roll wildly round, 

and with frantic leap I bound ; 

And, as Frenzy blasts my reason, 

Rave and chatter out of season ; 

And my words in dark confusion, 

Images of wild delusion, 

Idly dash against the sea , 

Of the wo that maddens me. [Ið rushes away distractedly. 
Chor. Wise, wise was he, the first to reach 

This truth and make it known by speech : 

“Tis best, when thou wilt married be, 

To wed with one of like degree, 

It is an idle thing and vain 

For one, who by his hands doth gain 

His daily bread, to woo the great, 

Who pride them on state, 

Or those who ’mid their riches dwell, 

And with their pomp and glitter swell.” 

Never, ye Fates! may ye behold 

Me clasped by Zeus in amorous fold ! 

And never be it mine to share 

The couch of god of upper air ! 

For I am filled with fear at sight 

Of Ié’s melancholy plight. 

Distracted virgin! not content 

With mortal love for mortal meant, 

Thence marked by Hera’s jealous eye, 

And made to roam continually. 


But marriage in the same de 

Where like mates like, affrights not me ; 
Yet never to my heart may glide 

The glance, that will not be denied, 
From higher god. It is a fight 

Not to be fought—resistless might 

Must gain the day, and win the chase. 
What could I do in such a case? 

For how I could escape or flee 

The will of Zeus, I do not see. 


Prom. Tho’ arrogant, Zeus shall be humbled yet : 
e purposes a marriage, whose effect 
Shall hurl him from his throne majestical, 
And sink him in oblivion. Then the curse 
His father Cronus uttered, when d 
From his old royalties, shall be fulfilled. 
None of the but only I alone, 
Can clearly show the way of his escape ; 
I know the way, and can point out the means. 
Then let him sit securely there aloft, 
Relying on his thunder, in his hand 
Poising his fiery bolts—they shall not save him 
From shameful fall and ruinous overthrow. 
Antagonist of such prodigious might _ 
He ’gainst himself prep:res, who shall discover 
A fire to quench his lightning, and a roar 
To hush his thunder ; and with ease shall shiver 
The * ’s spear, Poseidon’s dreaded fork 
That shakes the earth. Then shall Zeus learn, so fall’s, 
How differ — rule and servitude. 
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Chor. Thy wish is father to T boding threat. 
Prom. I speak my wish and also what shall be. 
Chor. Must we then look for some one to obtain 
The masterdom o’er Zeus ? 
Prom. Yes! he must bow 
To sufferings more hard to bear than mine. 
Chor. Dost thou not fear to vaunt such dangerous words ? 
Prom. What should I fear, who am exempt from death Tt 
Chor. He may inflict a torture worse than this. 
Prom. Let him: I look for and expect the worst. 
Chor. They’re wise who kiss the rod of Nemesis. 
Prom. Bow, pray, fawn, flatter each successive lord 
That rules from time to time. I nothing care 
For Zeus, yea ! less than nothing ; let him play 
The tyrant, as he pleases, his brief time. 
He shall not long be majesty o’er gods. 
Ha! the new tyrant’s — hither steers, 
His courier, fraught with tidings of fresh ills. 
HERMES enters. 
Her. Fraudful and violent sinner ’gainst the gods, 
Whom thou hast robb’d to enrich ephemerals, 
Thief of celestial fire! I speak to thee: 
The Sire commands thee tell what nuptials they, 
Which, as thy boast is, shall effect his fall ; 
And to declare it, not in mystic terms, 
But without reservation, point by point. 
Give me no deuble travel, for thou seest 
By such demeanor Zeus is not appeased. 
Prom. Oh speech high-sounding and significant, 
And lofty for a lackey of the gods! 
Ye rule it newly, and ye think ye dwell 
In towers impregnable, secure from grief. 
But have not I beheld two Rulers driven 
From these same towers! Ay ! and shal? see a third 
Cast headlong dewn, soon and most shamefully. 
Seem I to fear in aught, or cower before 
The new gods yonder? I am far from this. 
Trudge back the way thou camest ; I'll not answer 
Thy inquisition. 
er. By such stubborn pride 
Wert thou impelled upon this coast of wo. 
Prom. Know this ; I would not for thy vassalage: 
Exchange my wo; for better ’tis, Ithink, 
Tobea Tack to this senseless rock, 
Than be the faithfal messenger of Zeus. 
"Tis fit to pay the taunter back with taunts. 
Her. Thou seem’st to revel in thy present state, 
Prom. To revel? May I see my foes enjoy 
Such revels! and I hołd thee one of them. 
Her. Dost blame me too for thy calamities ? 
Prom. I have hate for all the gods, who pay me back 
Injustice sean for my benefits. 
Her. I gather from thy words thou art o’erta’en 
With no slight frenzy. 
Prom. Such disease be mine, 
If it be frenzy to detest my foes. 
Her. None could bear with thee, wert thou prosperous- 
Prom. Ah me! 
Her. Zeus never has to say “ Ah me!” 
Prom. Time teaches all things, as it groweth old. 
Her. And yet thou hast not learned to be wise. 
Prom. True, or T should not with a lackey talk. 
Her, It seems thou wilt not tell what Zeus demands. 
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Prom. Surely I am his debtor, and with thanks 


Bound to requite him! i 

Her. Thou art mocking me, 
As tho’ I were a child. 

Prom And art thou not 


A very child, more foolish than 'a child, 

To think of learning any thing from me! 

No torture nor device of Zeus can — 

My secret from me, till these bonds be loosed. 
Let him, then, hurl his glowing levin-brand, 
With undigested heaps of white-plumed snow 
Confound the universe, and rock it with 
Earth-shaking thunders. I'll not tell for that, 
By whom ’tis fated he shall be deposed. 

Her. See now if thy perverseness profit thee! 

Prom. After long foresight, with deliberate thought 
Am I resolved. TET ; j 

Her. against t ride ; 

Think of thy present pangs, rash belie ! and take 
A lesson from them, and be truly wise. 

Prom. Thou troublest me; as well may’st thou attempt 
To preach unto the waves. Oh, never think 
That I, from fear of what high Zeus intends, 

Will, like a woman, with uplifted hands, 
A suppliant sue to him I greatly hate, 
To set me free—I have not such a thought. 

Her. It seems I in vain ; thy stubborn heart 
To no entreaty melts, nor art thou moved, 

But like a colt, unused to the yoke, 

Champing the bit, thou dost resist the rein. 

But thou art violent on slight pretence ; 

For obstinacy, when there is no show 

Of reason for it, taken by itself, 

And for that value weighed, is less than nothing. 
Consider, if thou wilt not be persuaded, 

What a swoln tempest and incensed surge, 

Not to be shunned, of evils shall assail thee. 
First with the flashing bolt of thundrous flame 
Will the dread father rend this rugged cliff, 

And bury thee beneath the mass of rock, 

That shall convey thee in its stony clasp. 

After long time shalt thou return to right, 

But the winged hound of Zeus, thirsting for blood, 
The ravenous eagle, shall in pieces tear 

Thy huge, gashed body, an unbidden guest, 
And ever through the day on thy black liver 
Shall gorge his appetite: to the agony 

Look for no close, until some god appear, 

‘Thy substitute, and willing to descend 

To sunless Hades and the misty depths 

Of Tartarus. Think and be wise; this threat 
Is no feigned vaunt, but in right earnest spoken ; 
For Zeus knows not to utter what is false, 

But every word he he will effect. 

All this consider, be circumspect, 

Nor think perverseness better than good counsel. 

Chur. Hermes, we think, reason ; for he bids thee 
Lay thy perverseness by, and search good counsel. | 
Be advised ; shame lackeys errors of the wise. 

Prom. I knew his tidings ere he came 
With vain attempt to — my will ; 
To him that suffers ’tis no shame 
That foe from foe should suffer ill. 
Let the wreaths of forked flame, 
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Fiery curls, on me be driven : 
Let the air be racked and riven 
By the thunder and the impulsion 
Of the winds in mad convulsion 
Let the blast, with furious shock, 
From its roots, and stable bars 
Of its foundation, scared earth rock, 
And confounding mix the sea 
With the courses of the stars ; | 
Let him snatch and hurry me, | 
In resistleas eddies whirled, 
To the gloomy under world ; 
He cannot make me cease to be! | 
Her. One may hear, in sober sadness, 
Words like these from brain-sick madness. 
What lacks he of frenzy’s fire, i 
Who in trouble checks not ire ? 
Ye, whose gentle bosoms bleed 
For his tortures, fly with speed, 
Lest the bellowing of the thunder 
Blast your minds with awe and wonder. 
Chor. S some other words, I pray, 
Counsel which I may obey. 
Shameful was the thought, ill-spoken, 
From thy parted lips just broken. 
Bid’st thou me, in any case, 
Practise what I know is base? 
Whatsoe’er may him betide 
With him will I here abide. 
Friends that fly when frowns the season, 
False friends have I learned to hate ; 
Of all pests—such heartless treason 
Do most abominate. 
Her. Remember I have given you warning ; 
Tho’ my woes ye now be scorning, 
When the hounds of hate are baying, 
Blame not fortune ; nor be saying 
Zeus, like a tyrannic master, 
Sends an unforeseen disaster. 
Blame yourselves; no ambush lies 
In the way, to you forbidden, 
Of a danger close and hidden; 
But ye will with open eyes 
In the hunter’s snares be noosed, 
Snares that never shall be loosed. Exit. 
Prom. Truly bursts the doom on me! 
Earth is heaving like the sea, 
And the thunder bellows by ; 
And the lightning’s fiery curls 
Stream in clusters from the : 
And the whirlwind in its whir 
Sweeps the dust up; and the blast 
Of every wind is hurrying fast 
With the rush of wild commotion, 
pine each against his brother, 
Mad to trample one another ; 
And the sky is mixed with ocean, 
In confusion reconciled : 
Such a blast, with terror piled, 
Gainst me wings its rapid path, 
Sent from Zeus to do his wrath, 
Oh my dread mother! ob thou firmament, 
Rolling the common light of all, thou see’st 
What violent harms I most unjustly suffer. 
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No. VII. 


ABSTRACTION. 


We have now to consider what 


the mind ata single point of its 


we know ofthat mode of operation of action, and to make the act, under 


the Intellective Faculty commonly 
called Abstraction—the name given 
to it by the Logicians. 

Mr. Stewart (Elements, vol. i. ch. 
4) first gives the old definition, viz. 
“the power of considering certain 
qualities or attributes of an object 
apart from the rest,” and then sub- 

_ joins his own definition, “the Pere 
which the understanding has of sepa- 
rating the cembinations which are 
presented to it ;” and elsewhere he 
calls it— ‘the faculty by which the 
mind separates the combinations 
which are presented to it in order to 
simplify the objects of its considera- 
tion.”—(Outlines, Part 1. $ 5.) 
ts We have'the same remark to make 

upon this head as upon Judgment. 
e logicians sought precisely what 
was necessary for the ground of pro- 
ceeding in their logical art. They 
had to speak and reason upon the 
separate qualities and attributes of 
objects. They were hap there- 
fore to state — is act of 
the mind, by which it singles out 
certain qualities or attributes as in 
themselves, objects of distinct con- 
sideration, to which it can assi 
hames, and which it can make su 
jects of reasoning. The metaphy- 
sical inquirer has a different end 
in view. He desires to know what 
is discoverable of the modes of 
action of the mind simply. He 
considers it as an agent, and desires 
to know by what laws it proceeds, 
what are the conditions of its action, 
what the limits, what the powers. 

Even before he makes any applica- 

tion of the facts he ascertains, he has 

satisfied his first desire by ascer- 
taining them ; and, so far as these 

— i — real know- 

edge of the mind—the purpose, 

alm and end of all his Tear hes 

Our cath therefore, may lead us 

to methods of viewing the same 

subject very different from those 
which were imposed upon the old 
logicians. It behoved them to sieze 


t 


those exact circumstances and con- 
ditions, the subject of their cogniz- 
ance; while to us, who wish to view 
the mind in its general powers and 
capacities, that particular act may 
be of less comparative — 
and the definitions which they most 
insisted on of no im ce at fall. 
This is ina great degree the case 


with to their definition 
of the act and faculty of Abstraction. 
They have marked out under the 


name of abstraction the power of 
the mind to consider the attributes 
of a subject apart from the subject 
itself. But in this act of faculty we 
now undertake to show that there 
is nothing more than what is neces- 
sarily and originally implied in the 
power of the mind to act as an in- 
telligence at all. To conceive of it 
as an intelligent nature, we must 
conceive of it from the first, not as 
passive under its impressions, but 
asa being distinct from and taking 
cognizance of them—making them 


matter of koowa. — 
condition 


Now, the very con 
any such inte taction is, that the 
mind shall be able to single out any — 
portion of its complex impression ; 
that is to say, that its matter of 
thought shall be subjected to its 
operation. If, indeed, we could be- 
lieve the mind, as some philosophers 
— — to be ae i gay 
of sense, there might then be a pro- 
cess necessary to be imagined by 
which, among the complex impres- 
sions of sense, portions I be 
detached from the rest. But if we 
conceive the mind as an indepen- 
dent intelligence to which the im- 
pressions of sense are — sub- 
mitted for its discernment and con- 
sideration, then the power of 
ranging over these impressions, as 
the eye does over external objects, 
is necessarily implied, and is the 
essential law or mode of all its 
activity. f 

A little attention to the very aim- 


142 


plest arts, in the separation of its 
complex impressions, which we can 
conceive the mind to perform ; and 
the gradual comparison of these 
with similar separations of impres- 
sion of a higher order, will convince 
usthat therc is no necessity for a 
separate faculty for the process of 

abstraction. Let us, there- 


trifling 

object of them steadily in view, but 
which, minute as they must be, will 
be pursued willingly and easily by 
those rean br apre D 
prevent their ideas — 
of mind from being exed by 
unnecessary distinctions — distinc- 
tions without differences — empty 
names, vainly supposed to be preg- 
nant realities. 

The mind, for example, is affected 
at once by the sight and smell ofa 
flower—it receives, that is, a joint 
affection through two different 
senses. Do we conceive that there 


isa icular faculty n to 
enable it, when the object is re- 
moved, to attend se to the 
two of that joint tion ? 


Distinctly to remember and consider i 


the affection of the eye at one time, 
and that ofthe sense of smell at 
another? Certainly not. But if a 
separate faculty of Abstraction be 
necessary at all, it is quite as neces- 
sary in order to enable the mind in 
thisinstance to make the impres- 
sions of these two senses the sub- 
_ jects of distinct recollection and 
distinct consideration, as it is for 
any of the most subtle divisions 
which abe faculty can ever be called 
on to orm. Again—two distinct 
bodies are set before the sight, of 
different color. They are brought 
before the mind in one complex im- 
praean. i “i we suppos a peculiar 
ty of the mind necessary in 
order to divide these two of 
one impression—to remember one 
without the other—and to make 
tbem subjects of separate examina- 
tion! If we do, then we may call 
that Abstraction ; for assuredly it is 
the faculty which will afterwards 
effect the most difficult abstractions 
of science. If we do not, but be- 
lieve that it is implied in the very 
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pressions 
two different faculties. We are very 
desirous to lain further our 
views in concei of them as the 
same ; which point if it can be esta- 
blished will — not only to 
making our ideas operations 
of the mind simple and consistent; 
but the oppertunity which will thes 
be given of conceiving a subtle 


operation in a more palpable form, 
may facilitate to us the understand- 
ing of the abstruser i 

the mind. 


We observe, then, that we are 
able to detect in the most refined 
abstractions of the mind, and in the 
separation from each other of the 
simultaneous impressions of sense, 
but one act, and one act we should 
describe to be “the act of contem- 

lating distinctly the different parts 
plating 
of a complex impression.” 

Thus in the simplest 
of sight there is one complex im 
sion made upon the mind which it 
must divide. A stone, for example, 
oy the leaf ce a flower, he 

eye together. What do we sup- 
pose when we say that the mind can 
contemplate them y t There 
is a various impression of li 
— upon that whole expansion 
of the optic nerve which receives 
the impulse of light — the retina. 
en say RF —— dis 
tinguish stone we express 
an opinion that it can consider the 
affection of one portion of that ex- 
pansion distinctly from that of an- 
other. Again, many objects at once 
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are touching the body ; but the hand 
perhaps is feeling some substance 
to ascertain its texture and quality, 
and of the many simultaneous im- 
pressions that are made on the diffu- 
sive organ of touch over the whole 
surface, those particular impressions 
received by the tips of the fingers 
are all that the mind notices, all 
which it seems to perceive. Or 
many sounds are floating in the air 
together, and all reach the ear, but 
we hear only the single voice to 
which we listen. 


In all the commonest occasions of 


sense, we find the mind thus actu- 
ally engaged in separating the im- 
ressions of sense from one another. 
t chooses what it will see, what it 
will feel, what it will hear. It has 
a power, therefore, among the va- 
rious parts of its simultaneous com- 
plex affection to direct itself to one 
or to another. But if it can di- 
rect itself at the very moment to one 
part or toanother of the total im- 
pression, it has already divided 
them ; and the parts thus singled out 
at the time remain, when the others 
are forgotten. We say, it has already 
divided them. For what do we mean 
when we say that the mind divides 
any complex subject, making one 
part the object of distinct considera- 
tion! We mean this merely, that in 
its intent direction upon that one, the 
others vanish from its notice. If, for 
example, a man in an American wil- 
derness, looking upon a wide, bare 
lake, saw a canoe, full of Indians, 
dart suddenly forward from behind 
a near rock, he would in an instant 
see nothing else ; and while from his 
concealment he watched their course 
in passionate fear, the other objects 
would but slowly, and at last, return 
to his sight. 

In all those various acts in which 
the mind, from its present complex 
affection of sense, singles out one 
part for its notice, it performs the 
process just described. It fixes it- 
self on one object. It perceives that 
more intently and vividly, and the 
rest disappear. Now, these notices 
which the mind takes of the separate 
parts of its complex, impressions of 
sense, are, in nothing that can be de- 
fined, different from its acts of Ab- 
straction. This we shall perceive 
more distinctly, by considering that, 
in the separation which the mindj is 
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at every moment making among the 
objects of actual contemplation, it is 
in truth laying up abstractions. For 
it is singling out separate qualities 
and attributes. Thus, for example, 
I feel the weight of a piece of gold 
in my hand. Though my eye rests 
upon it at the same time, yet the di- 
rection of my mind upon the pres- 
sure on my hand, or in a heavier 
weight upon the effort of my mus- 
cles, fixes itself in my recollection, 
independently of the slighter im- 
pression that was made on my eye 
at the same time by the appearance 
of the object. 

If we should consider, in the same 
manner, the various impressions of 
the same sense, with which our minds 
are continually conversant, we shall 
find that we are always making sim- 
ilar abstractions. We may listen so 
intently to the meaning of words, 
that we take no notice of the tone 
in which they are spoken; or we 
may be far more affected by the tone 
in which they are spoken, than even 
by their significance to the under- 
standing ; and in either case we have 
essentially made such an abstrac- 
tion. . If we look upon a pr 
we may be struck with the beau 
of its vivid color, more than wi 
the forms over which the color is 
spread; or we may be more im- 
pee with the bold, rugged out- 

ne of a rocky hill, than with an 
impressions of the mere color dif- 
fused over it. Weare then at the 
moment paming colors and 
forms, though they are seen to- 
gether. If wo see a medal lyin 
before us, we see at first the m 
of which it is made—its substance ; 
but if we take it up to examine very 
earnestly a beautiful and rich im- 

ression, where we have much to 

iscover among a crowd of figures 
very intricate and minute, and yet 
admirably distinct, in the examina- 
tion of the exquisite workmanship 
we may be almost said to lose sight 
of the substance. So, when the eye 
of an architect examines the propor- 
tions of a building, he sees the pro- 
portions only during that examina- 
tion ; he sees, that is, the relations of 
form; and though the materials are 
noble and costly, and essential to 
the effect, yet, while his eye and in- 
tellect together are engaged in scan- 
ning the mere structure, he is ab. 
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, even through sense, the 
intelleetual , relations of form from 
the complex visual impression. 

During the whole activity of the 
senses we are engaged in making 
guch separations; sometimes under 
one impulse of the mind, sometimes 
under another. They are made by 
design for some ific purpose ; 
they are made under the influence 
of some pleasurable or painful feel- 
ing, from some deep interest or 
from the prevailing force of mere 
intellect iteelf finding the matter 
of its own peculiar recognition and 
study in the objects of sense. 

These are abstractions made in 
the very moment of sense; and is it 
any thing wonderful that the sepa- 
rations then effected should remain 
to the mind? Is it to be expected or 
not, that what was most vivid of a 
complex impression in sense, should 
be most vivid in the remembrance ? 
It is easily answered, that without 
this the remembrance, or renewal of 
the impression, would not be faith- 
ful to the original. 

To recur, then, to our former illus- 
trations ;—The traveller of the wil- 
derness may remember the ‘moment 
when he looked upon the clear, un- 
broken bosom of the lake, when he 
saw it lying in the midst of the 
beauty of earth and sky ; or he may 
recall the distinct impression of the 
moment which followed when he 
saw nothing but a boat full of grim 
savages, fierce and savage aspects ; 
—The architect may remember the 
impression of that moment, when he 
saw the whole edifice rising before 
him in the pomp of its magnificence, 
or he may the impression of 
that moment, when his practised un- 
derstanding scanned from step to 
step the relations of parts; or when 
his eye, more curious still, followed 
even the delicate traces where the 
chigel had passed. The abstractions, 
such as they are made during the 
moments of sense, remain as ab- 
stractions to the memory, because 
red are recollections by the soul of 

ifferent states of impression. 

Thus sufficient reason appears 
for the continued existence in the 
mind, of those abstractions, so far 
as they deserve the name, which 
are formed during the moment of 
sensible impression. But another 
question arises, and it may be asked 
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can the mind, whea these impres- 
sions are brough back in remem- 
brance, pursue the abstractions 
which were made during their pre- 
sence? Or can it recall the complex 
impression, which it had received 
entire without directing itself at the 
time upon selected parts in more 
intent consideration, and now fixing 
its intelligence on one part or an- 
other, commence such a process of 
abstraction? That it can, we know 
well. For ifa man should take but 
the glance of a moment through an 
opening door, u a crowded 
assembly e in some ear- 
nest transaction without, he would 
undoubtedly be able afterwards to 
divide the complex impression he 
had received ; to take the whole en- 
tirely to pieces, to remember dis- 
tinct groups of men, faces, dresses. 
It would seem something very 
e if we should imagine any 
difficulty about it; nor do we well 
coneeive that the mind should need 
to be endowed with a distinct fa- 
culty for the purpose of making such 
a distinction in its thoughts: we 
cannot conceive the endowment of 
intelligence existing without it. 

Let us shortly examine, then, what 
is implied in this power of the mind, 
to attach itself in recollection to one 
or another of the different parts of 
a complex impression ; and which, 
in our opinion, is all that ever takes 
place in any act whatever of Ab- 
straction. 

This carries us at once to the 

ounds of the whole inquiry. Now, 
the complex impression is a multi- 
tude of distinct impressions. If, 
therefore, we are to speak of any 
thing as wonderful, the wonder is, 
that the mind should be able to 
maintain united the combinations 
of impressions made upon it at once 
from so many distinct sources, and 
not that it should be able to divide 
impressions which in themselves 
were originally distinct. That it can 
thus maintain them united, is in vir- 
tue of the unity of its own nature. 
By this, it would appear, it is able to 
renew at once its total affection 
made up of impressions from so 
many quarters. But surely there is no 
reason to suppose it should be limited 
in its reproduction of impression, te 
repeating the total effection entire 
as it was at first experienced. 
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Wee stated, a few sentences back, 
hat the mind is able to pursue its ab- 
ttractions in recollection as well as 
luring the immediate presence of the 
\bject ; and a little consideration will 
how that there is really no difference 
etween the act which the mind per- 
»rms, when with a sensible impres- 
ion before it, it directs itself on the 
onsideration of one portion rather 
han another, and the act which it 
verforms when in recollection it di- 
rides what was united in impres- 
fion. In either case alike, the im- 
oression has the same unity ; for it 
is the total affection of one being.— 
And when the mind directs itself 
intently upon one part of what is 
spread before it in the field of sight, 
it directs itselfto one part of the total 
affection of an undivided being; 

when in recollection, it directs itself 
to one part rather than another, of 
the remembered complex impres- 
sion, it does precisely in the same 
manner turn itself to one part of the 
total affection of an undivided be- 
ing—in both cases fixing its intelli- 
ence on one selected part of a total 
impression, which lies before that 
intelligence for its consideration. 
a In whatever way, therefore, we 
E regard the impressions of sense; 
f whether we regard them as a multi- 
€ tude of impressions conjointly re- 
E ceived, or whether we re them 
E as pening up one total affection 
à of an undivided being; in either 
t ase, what takes place in pre- 
impression, and what takes 
| place in recollection, as to the se- 
| tection of particular circumstances 
i ‘ g F i eration, is pre- 
+ in both, as it ap- 
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of abstractions has been exclusively 
and unnecessarily given. 

Of all the abstractions that can be 
carried on within the sphere of sense, 
the one most subtle and most diffi- 
cult to conceive, is that which se- 
— in one object of sight, form 

rom color. For the sensuous im- 
pression is one. The color deli- 
neates the form. Yet we know per- 
fectly well that we do effect this 
separation ; that the object, which 
we have seen with the form blended 
in color—the two being quite indi- 
visible in the impression of sense— 
is yet without any difficulty, and 
most familiarly separated in the con- 
ception of the mind, when it retraces 
the recollection of form, and neglects 
the color. Nothing is easier to 
imagine, than that the architect, who 
had carefully examined the proper- 
tions of a remarkable building, 
should from memory, andasa record 
of what he had seen, and as a second 
study of the same proportions, deli- 
neate the Outline of the Whole. Now, 
in this case, he performs sensibly to 
sight, and almost with material in- 
struments, a work of Abstraction. 
For he conceives and delineates pure 
form; and when he has finished his 
work, and reconsiders it, and com- 
paring the effect of the whole with 
the entire conception from which he 
has drawn, is satisfied that his deli- 
neation is a faithful record of tk 
original, at that moment his inte# 
gence must needs make the sam 5% 
sensed re} —* ste a E- in 

acht, which his i 
before his eyes; that is, must Soft 
rate it from all conception off 
color, and the substance itsel” o5 
which the building is compos) 







In this manner, them mY 1 


nied ty sense, 
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an indefiniteness, and even diagree- 
ment in their doctrines on this sub- 
ject, which might be avoided, by 
adopting the simpler view now pro- 


Let us now take one of those 
cases, in which there can be no doubt 
that the separation effected by the 
mind, is of the kind which those me- 
taphysical writers meant to compre- 
hend under the name of Abstraction, 
and see whether it differs in any re- 
spect from those we have been il- 
lustrating by familiar examples. 

Dr. Reid described the act of Ab- 
straction thus :—* The resolving, or 
analysing a subject into its known 
attributes, and giving a name to each 
attribute, which shall signify that 
attribute, and nothing more.”—Egsay 
v., ch. 8. 

Suppose, then, in illustration of 
this description, an analysis ef those 
attributes of any simple substance 
to which we have given names, say 
glase. It is transparent, smooth, 

rd, brittle, fusible. If I think that 
it is hard, it is because I remember 
the impreasion made by striking it 
with another hard substance; if I 
think that it is brittle, it is because I 
remember to have seen it break; 

that it is smooth, because I have felt 
it, or because I think of its glistening 
surface; that it is transparent, be- 
eause a thousand times I have seen 
the light flow through it; that it is 
le, because sometimes I have 
seen it in fusion. Here it might ra- 
ther bı urged, that there is nothing 
like a process of abstraction or sepa- 
Ntion at all; there is merely the re- 
mmbrance or eonception at once of 
e impressions; and there 
woulk seem to be more occasion for 
explaining how I join them all to- 
gether iù the notion of the one sub- 
stanu» behre me, glass, than how I 
oe IN dividing them. Admit- 
ting, righ hat that it is surely a pro- 
iat ion that the mind 
here perforne 


it is just such q 
tion as that whieh we have hereto- 


fore described—a ao i ithi 
the limits of sense- ala ee bors 


directs itself first ta 

then to another, of << ee E 
compound sensible impression, con- 
ceiving more strongly of one than 


of another, and yet ferhans not 
tally forgetting any. ~ — 
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Neither will it be found that the 
circumstance, mentioned by Dr. Reid, 
of giving names to these several at- 
tributes makes any difference in the 
kind of separation which it is neces- 
sary for the mind to carry into effect. 
For in order so to conceive of the 
hardness, for instance, or transpa- 
rency of substances, as to give them 
a general name, as hard or transpa- 
rent, it is not necessary that we 
should effect any greater abstrac. 
tion than when we gave 
names to the different parts of any 
single object. For, supposing that 
we wish to do so, it is not neces- 
sary that we should at that moment 
dismiss from conception the rest of 
the object. We do not so dismiss 
it; if we did, the part itself could 
not have its name, which it receives 
often solely by its relation to the 
rest. Thus we can name the fea- 
tures of the face, the limbs, the 
joints; yet we conceive them not as 
severed, but as a part of the whole,— 
that parton which at the moment 
the mind is more intently, but not 
—— — So if the pro- 

rties o ness an —— 
ware learnt from a — su ce, 
what the mind must doin conceiv- 
ing them is merely to direct itself 
more intently upon the recollection 
of that particular. impression from 
which the knowledge of the property 
was obtained; and then, without ex- 
cluding other impressions (though 
they will naturally be weakened at 
the time), to give the name. 

To this extent, then, we do not 
find any thing that is distinctly and 
in kind separate from the very sim- 
plest division which the mind makes 
when with one sense affected by 
different objects, such as a stone or 
a leaf, or when receiving impres- 
sion at the same time from different 
senses, as from sight and hearing, 
it directs its notice more upon one 
part or on another of its complex 
total affection. There is, however, 
it may be said, one way of revicwing 
these qualities in which they bear a 

ater appearance of abstraction, 
Shan when we consider them thus 
in reference to a single subject in 
which they are found. Our ideas 
for example of — ental es 
ness, transparency, are of propere 
ties abstracted from any particular 
substance; they are properties 
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ound and recognised in many sub- 
stances ; and the impression of hard- 
ness, as it is in any of our minds, is 
10t derived froma single impres- 
tion of a single substance, but it is 
he remains of a thousand various 
mpressions of unremembered in- 
stances. Now from this circum- 
stance our idea of hardness has a 
much more abstract appearance to 
our mind, than when we think of 
he hardness of a single substance, 
ind when with an effort of mind we 
itrive to separate the hardness of 
chat single substance, in our con- 
seption, from its other properties. 
For the great variety of those total 
mpressions, of which the sense of 
hardness has made a part, renders 
it difficult that the name of the qua- 
ity should raise up the recollection 
of any one of those distinct impres- 
ons. They operate against one 
another. There is no reason now, 
why the name hardness should raise 
3p in our minds one rather than an- 
ther of a thousand past impres- 
fions, which all of them have accom- 
yanied it. And the consequence 
s, that it raises up none of them. 
3ut that is raised up whichjis com- 
mon to them all—the idea of resist- 
ance. In this case,it may be said 
that each successive impression, in 
which resistance has been felt, has 
‘ended to detach that idea from its 
issociation with the circumstances 
n which it was felt before; and 
hat in this way there is a process 
vontinually going on, tending more 
ind more in the mind to detach the 
~onception of the resistance felt in 
iardness from all the circumstances 
of the various actual impressions, 
uch as were the appearance, tex- 
ure, and other properties of the 
several substances. 

This particular process we have 
he more thought it worth while to 
nsist on, because it is one which 
rery much tends to give an abstract 
ippearance, if we may so express 
t, to the conception we have of 
he common properties of substan- 
es. And we may naturally be dis- 
»osed to conceive, that the degree 
f separation, in which we find the 
dea of the quality from that of the 
substances to which it belongs, is 
2vidence of the force of the faculty 
of Abstraction ;—whereas, in truth, 
it is evidence not of the operation 
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of any such faculty whatever, but - 
merely of that particular law regu- 
lating our associations, whereby suc- 
cessive ideas — themselves to 
any single idea tend to impede its 
ower of calling up any of them 
In reference to the rest, by neutra- 
lizing each other, and thus leaving 
that impression, which was common 
to them all, as a detached result 
seemingly unconnected with one 
and all of those various impressions 
from which nevertheless it arose. 
We have said that it is a law of 
Association that produces this effect ; 
for as far as any proper — of 
Abstraction, that is to say, any direct 
— acu pr sald m Se- 
rating the idea of a pro om 
that of fhe substance ih which. it has 
been perceived, it is plain that that 
operation must take effect as soon 
as the property is distinctly recog- 
nised, though but in a single sub- 
stance. If you can conceive an in- 
telligent being to be so situated, that 
it should have received the impres- 
sion of resistance from a single body 
merely, of which it had at the same 
time become equally well acquaint- 
ed with the color and form,—so 
that the three properties might be 
said to be received by the mind in 
one complex affection,—then, as far 
as intelligence would be able to de. 
tach in conception the feeling of re- 
sistance from the conception of the 
substance itself, so far exactly, and 
no farther, does the power of the 
mind extend b oy proper act of 
abstraction to detach one part of an 
impression from another. 
then we may conjecture how 
far such an intelligence would be 
able to separate the idea of resist- 
ance from the idea of the particular 
circumstances in which it had been 
felt, we should say, in the first place, 
that if such a mind made no express 
effort for such an abstraction, the 
effect of simply directing the thought 
to that property would be exactl 
what we have already mentioned, 
namely, that the mind would be 
more intent on that part of its com- 
plex impression, without loosing 
sight altogether of the rest; and that 
this would .be quite sufficient to de- 
termine it in giving to that prope 
a name. It would be quite suffi- 
cient for that first great logical pur- 


pose, 
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Therefore if we wish to form some 
conception of what is indeed the 
degree of abstraction which such an 
intelligence might effect, in the case 
ofa quality discerned in a single sub- 
stance merely, we may suppose that 
by repeated efforts some approxima- 
tion towards it might have been effect- 
ed. For it has been shown, that the 
mind may attach itself more intently 
to any part of a complex impression, 
and so render that stronger in pro- 
portion to the rest. It would hap- 
pen, therefore, that the first endea- 
vor to conceive resistance without 
the other sensible properties, would 
produce a state of mental impres- 
sion in which that idea was stronger 
and the others weaker. The next 
endeavor would be from the state 
so produced, and would carry it 
still further ; and thus by going on 
with repeated cndeavors, it is a 
parent that a conception would 
„at last produced, in which the ac- 
companying ideas would be ex- 
ceedingly weakened, and this one 
made very predominant ; which is 
an approximation to what is desired. 
But that the complete abstraction 
ever would be attained, we see no 
reason fo conceive; and if it were, 
it would be no more than the con- 
tinual advance of that process which 
we have described fram the begin- 
ning, namely, that under circum- 
stances of sensible impression, the 
mind is capable of directing itself 
to one part, in great preference of 
the rest, though not to their utter 
exclusion—except perhaps in some 
cases of most intense and absorbing 

— 

we have any such separate 

culative faculty of Abstraction, 
surely the evidence of its exertion 
ought to be found in the formation 
of those ideas which we call abstract, 
and which may justly be called sa, 
the state in which they are ulti- 
mately found being very much 
separated from the original impres- 
sions by which they were first car- 
ried into the mind. Let us take, 
then, one such term, and examine 
whether the process by which the 
idea is brought into its present ab- 
stract state differs at all from those 
which we have already considered— 
the term War. What are the ideas 
that suggest themselves toour minds 
under this term? And in what re- 
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spect er tistinguished 
e idea it would suggest, i 
been originally employed 
a single battle which had been 
nessed, and had never been appli 
by the mind to comprehend asy 
other ? It raises up no doubt, as it is 
a confused, indeterminate, i 
imayery—a multitude of ideas 
ing confusedly and indistinctly be 
fore the mind, but which in a mo- 
ere — pan to distinctness 
and vividness, and pursue in fancy 
as a train of thought. If the name 
had served to us to designate a 
single battle only which had been 
beheld, it would at once call up 
vividly some distinct and absolute, 
but partial representation of the in- 
cidents or facts of that single event. 
In one case it would have been a 
proper name, in the ether it is an 
abstract or Siege ac term. What 
has made the difference is nothing 
more than the multitude of various 
ideas of different events which are 
now collected under one term, and 
which therefore tend to disturb and 
confuse one another, and as an ag- 
gregate to weaken the association 
which subsists in the mind between 
the term and any one of those ideas 
or events in particular which it 
comprehends. But to effect this 
difference it is not for a moment 
to be believed that the intellect has 
exerted action of its own to weaken 
and break its associations—a process 
which would be against its nature. 
There is nothing needed to effect 
the difference but the process which 
we before described in speaking of 
generalized qualities of bodies—the 
counteraction of one association by 
another. There does not appear, 
therefore, even in an abstract term, 
any evidence of the action of a 
faculty of abstraction. 
i ae le * which we have 
escri rom the nin 
which the mind — FA = 
rather than others of many impres- 
sions which are before it, will be 
carried by it throughout life into its 
highest and most complicated action. 
Jn reading the history of a great 
nation, for instance, among the mul- 
titude of events and actions which 
are brought before the i inati 
it is not possible but that some will 
take stronger hold on the thoughts 
than others, wili be more intently 
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contemplated, and will remain more 
distinct, vivid, and prominent in 
remembrance. Yet were they 
brought to the mind in the midst of 
a Continuous succession of impres- 
sions. We surely do not imagine 
that any particular intellectual fa- 
culty is required to separate and 
divide one event, the death of a war- 
rior, the heroic defence of a city, 
the changeful successes of some 
doubtful and perilous enterprise, 
from the others with which it was 
connected. The mind is carried 
by its own passion, its own desire, 
to fix itself upon one part rather 
than another of every object that is 
before its contemplation. Ja | 
there is division and abstraction 
made of one part from another, but 
in nore is there any thing that can 
be ascertained and described as an 
intellectual act different from that 
which we have seen in its utmost 
simplicity, when, among different 
impressions before it, the mind di- 
rects itself upon that which for any 
reason it most desires to consider. 
Such is the only act we are 
able to find in the nature of an in- 
tellectual act of Abstraction—a pro- 
cess in which the mind directs itself 
more to one part than another of the 
total affection of consciousness at 
any moment—a power which, whe- 
ther it is turned to single out one 
object in the midst of a wide pro- 
spect; or one event in the history of 
a people; or to regard the impres- 
sion through one sense more than 
the others, as in intent listening ; or 
to consider as much as possible one 
property of a substance in recollec- 
tive conception, to the partial ex- 
clusion of the rest, distinguishing 
that one by a name—ap to us 
throughout to bear one unaltered 
character—to be one and the same 
indistinguishable act of intelligence. 
Whether it would be of any use or 
propriety to give to this act the name 
of the operation of a separate epee | 
of Abstraction, we — Hed mu 
insist upon, e great 
object in all such inquiries is to ob- 
tain a clear apprehension and dis- 
tinct understanding of the real fact 
in the mind. It is as faithfully as 
possible to represent to ourselves 
the action which — place in any 
one instance, and to recognise it 
when it takes place in — If 


g 
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we do this, the name by which we 
describe it is of less moment. But 
itis a real and injurious confusion 
of all true knowledge of the mind’s 
op ration, and a ee rast to 
rogress in inquiry, if, observin 

the sane action under different brig 
cumstances, we allow as two several 
phenomena of the mind what we 
ought to recognise as one. 

inally, let us advert to another 
operation that is ascribed to the fa- 
culty of Abstraction, namely, that it 
— the basis of Generaliza- 
tion. 

One of the most distinct defini- 
tions of Abstraction thus explains 
this act :—* An operation of the 
mind, by which we detach from our 
conceptions all those circumstances 
that render them particular, and 
thereby fit them to denote a whole 
rank or class of beings.”—(Ed. Enc. 
Abstr.) 

The particular definition, how- 
ever, is of little consequence — 
enough that this operation is ascrib- 
ed to the faculty of Abstraction. It 
is meant that where several objects 
concur in possessing certain com- 
mon properties, the mind is able to 

the consideration of these 
properties from the others with 
which they are conjoined in the in- 
dividuals, and upon the ground of 
that community, to class them toge- 
ther ; as when all creatures havin 
physical life, with sense, are c 
together as animals. 

ow the very statement will sug- 

, we think, that what has already 

n insisted upon applies directly 
here; and that when the mind con- 
ceives of one or more properties se- 
parate from others, in order to make 
them serve as the character ofa class, 
precisely the same thing takes place 
as when it separates a property to 
give it a name. It inclines to the 
more earnest consideration of those 
propetis weakening the conception 
of the rest. 


It will at once be perceived, that 
it is of little consequence whether 
the property of life be selected to 
give it a name in one living creature, 
or whether it be selected for the pur- 
pose of classing ali ; except that some- 
thing like what we have already de- 
scribed will take place, when the 

roperty is extended to several 
Kinds, For it would probably be 
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found, that — had a poate in 
one species only, it would 
sable for us to etach from the Vea 
we might endeavor to form of it, 
che vivid visual and sensible concep- 
tion of the more prominent circum- 
stances, which in that species were 
connected with life; as of outward 
form, motion, internal structure, 


living blood, &c. But when we have nected 


to find the same life in kinds that 
are different in numberless circum- 
stances of their frame and constitu- 
tion, then it may be found indeed 
that the conception of life in so many 
kinds does ———— to produco 
the particular e we have de- 
scribed; namely, that it is disso- 
ciated from the circumstances at- 
tending it in particular kinds ; and 
under this simple law lating our 
associations, and not by force of any 
intellectual act of Abstraction, ac- 
quires a more general form, giving 
an ———— to the conception of 
something like Generalization. But 
this is, we apprehend, the — od 
tive appearance already descri 
edi the * of abetractions formed 
from mixed impressions of the quali- 
ties of sensible objects. Nor dowe 
— in this eon of properties, for 

e purpose of designating a class,an 
Siker — om than — whic 
is necessary for naming the per- 
ceived properties of an individual ; 
that namely, by which the mind at- 
taches itself to one part rather than 
to another of its general complex 
affection, but not to the exclusion of 
the rest. 

We have now explained our view 
of the operations of the alleged fa- 
culty of Abstraction. The whole of 
the results which are commonly 
ascribed to it appear to us to 
be comprehended under two pro- 
cesses of the mind ;—one, that by 
which it directs itself with intelli- 
gent consideration, more intently on 
one part rather than others of any 
mixed impression, thus weakening 
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to itself the impression of the res, 
and giving to that one selected pan 
a prominence both to its understand- 
ing at the time, and to its remem- 
brance ;—the other, a process of 
mere association, by which the many 
various conceptions which have beea 
at different times associated with 
any single conception, equally œn- 
with them all, neutralizag 
one another, weaken its power & 
call up any one among them all, and 
thus give it in effect a detached and 
— character to the mind. 
ese two processes are all that we 
can find necessary to the production 
of the most abstracted forms of 
thought we possess ; nor ure we able 
to conceive any other element en- 
tering into them. But of these two 
processes, the last is evidently no 
an act of intellectual se ion, bur 
the mere unwilled t of irresie- 
tible impreæions; and the frst, 
which is indeed an intellectual act, 
namely the selection of the objects 
of consideration, is so far from being 
the act of a peculiar faculty, that z 
is that one universal act by which 
the mind is intelligent at all: since 
without it, it must be the mere pas- 
sive subject of the fortuitous impres- 
sions of sense, exhibiting i 
but the perpetual PE E — 
impressions. The very act by which 
it subjects these impressions to it- 
self, and makes them matter of 
knowledge and thought at all, is this 
— — and — comi- 
eration, for purposes of its own, d 
the mixed, and confounding impres- 
sions which crowd in er upon 
it from — at every moment ;— 
an act which is in its very 
first activity, and which is i 
different in kind, though greatly dif- 
ferent in degree, in its very highest 
intellectual efforts, and in those sim- 
plest — of Beh we beeen effected in 
sense, with which we the exa- 
mination we now conclude. 


We have received a very interesting letter from Mr. John Fearn, author 
of “ First Lines of the Human Mind,” and other works. It shall appear ia 


our January Number. Mean while we beg to express our hi for 
reciation of the originality 


that gentleman’s character, and our 
and importance of his metaphysical 


high 


speculations, 
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LINES BY B. SIMMONS. 
INSCRIBED TO LADY E. & WORTLEY, 
AND SUGGESTED BY A SKETCH IN “THE KEEPSAKE” for 1897. 


“ I IMMEDIATELY followed Mademoiselle Rose into the chamber, and was 
introduced to the mother of Napoleon. Madam Leetitia was at that time 
eighty-three years of age, and never did I see a person so advanced in life 
with a brow and countenance so beaming with expression and undi- 
minished intelligence ; the quietness and brilliancy of her large sparkling 
eye was most remarkable. She was laid on a snow white bed in one corner 
of the room ; to which she told me she had been confined for three years, 
having as long as that ago had the misfortune to break her leg. The room 
was completely hung round with pictures, large, ager ita i portraits of 
her family, which covered every portion of the wall. All those of her sons 
who had attained to the regal dignity were represented in their: royal 
robes; Napoleon, I bolieve, in the — apparel he wore at his coro- 
nation. . . . She then, seeing us Too ing earnestly at the magnificent 
picture of Napoleon, whieh was hung close to the side of her bed, asked, 
if we did not admire it, gazing herself at it proudly and fondly, and say- 
ing ‘Cela ressemble beaucoup a l’Empereur, oui, cela lui ressemblo beau- 
coup!’ . . . After having attentively examined all these sere ne pie 
tures, I returned to take my place beside the bed of the venerable lady. 
I could not help feeling that she must exist as it were in a world of dreams, 
in a world of her own, or rather of memory’s creation, with all these 
splendid shadows around her, thet silently but eloquently spoke of the days 
departed. . . . She then commissioned me ty say a thousand, a thousand 
affectionate things to Lady D. Stuart, and charged me to tell her that she 
ardently hoped that she would come and ey er a visit in the ensuing 
winter ; adding, with a tone and manner that ì shall never forget, so pro- 
found and mournful was the impression it made on me: ‘Je vous en prie 
dites à ma chère Christine que je suis seule ici’ ”—A Visi to Madam Le- 
titia, Mother of Napoleon.” — AKE, 1837, 


Ir was the noon of a Roman day that lit with mellow gloom, ` 
Through marble-skafted windows deep, a gratdly solemn room, 
Where, shadowed o’er with canopy and pillowed upon down, 
An aged woman lay unwatched—like perishing renown. 


No crowned one she ; though, in the pale and venerable grace 
Of her worn cheek and lofty brow, might observation trace— 
And in her dark eye’s flash—a fire and energy to give 

Life unto sons, whose sceptre-swords should vanquish all that live. 


Strange looked that lady old, reclined upon her lonely bed 

In that vast chamber, echoing not to page or maiden’s tread ; 

And stranger still the gorgedus forms, in portrait, that glanc’d round 
From the high walls, with cold bright | more eloquent than sound. 


They were her children. Never yet, since, with the primal beam, 
Fair painting brought on rainbow wings its own immortal dream, 
Did one fond mother give such race beneath its smile to glow, 

As they who now baci on her brow their pictured glories throw. 


Her daughters there—the beautiful !—look’d down in dazzling sheen : 
One lovelier than the Queen of Love—one crown’d an earthly queen ! 
Her sons—the proud—the Paladins! with diadem and plume, 

Each leaning on his sceptred arm, made empire of that room ! 
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But, right before her couch’s foot, one mightiest picture blazed— 
One august form, to which her eyes incessantly were raised ;— 

A monarch’s, too !—and, monarch-like, the artist’s hand had bound hin 
With jewell’d belt, imperial sword, and ermin’d purple round him. 


One well might deem from the white flags that o'er him flashed and role 
Where the puissant lily laughed and waved its bannered gold, 

And from the Lombard’s iron crown beneath his hand which lay, 
That Charlemagne had burst death’s reign and leaped again to day: 


How gleamed that awful countenance, magnificently stern ! 

In its dark smile and smiting look, what destiny we learn !— 
The laurel simply wreathes that brow, while nations watch its nod, 
As though he scoff’d all pomp below the thunderbolts of God. 


Such was the scene—the noontide hour—which, after many a yet, 
Had swept above the memory of his meteor-like career— 

Saw the mother of the mightiest—Napotron’s MotHrr—lie 

With the living dead around her, with the past before her eye! 


She saw her son—of whom the Seer in Patmos bare record— 

Who broke one seal—one vial poured—wild angel of the Lord! 

She saw him shadow earth beneath the terrors of his face, 
And lived and knew that the hoarse sea-mew wailed o’er his burial-plae. 


Yet was she not forgotten :—from every land and wave, 
The noble and free-hearted all, the ul and the brave 
Passed not her halls unnoticed, but, lingering claimed to pay 
The tribute of their chastened hearts to glory in decay. 


And Englend’s Gentle Daughter, in that deserted hour, 

Though tness was thy den, and genius was thy dower, 
Thou didst not scorn to come ia youth and beauty to assuage, 
Albeit for one bright moment drief that woman’s lonely age. 


“Tam alone!” she stili exclained—and ha ly thou didst say, 
How much our human sympathies were with her far away ; 
How much one spirit mourn’ with hers, let this wild strain impart, 


Offered in komaga Lady, tc thy good and gifted heart. 
Lonvon, November, 183 


We are delighted once more to number Mr. Simmons among out poet. 
cal contributors. These lines are not unworthy of the author ofthe * 


ode on Napoleon, which none who read it once in our pages can 
forget. C. 
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“ THE MEASURE METED OUT TO OTHERS, MEASURED TO US AGAIN !” 


CHAPTER I. 


L. E. L. closes one of her sportive 
poems with the heartfelt exclama- 
tion— 

“Thank Heaven that I never 
Can be a child again.” 

The remark falls harshly from a 
woman’s lip; and after all does not 
admit of general application. There 
are those who were never children 
—with whom the heart was never 

oung. There are those who never 

ew that brief but happy period 
when the spirit was a stranger to 
guile,—and the heart beat high with 
generous im ~and the future 
was steeped in the colors of hope, 
—and the past left behind it no sting 
of bitternesa—and the brow was 
unwrinkled with care,—and the soul 
unsullied by crime,—and the lips 
poured forth, fondly and fervently, 
with unbounded and unwaverin 
confidence, the heart’s purest and 
éarliest homage to Nature and to 
‘Truth. And he whose career, on the 
second anniversary of his death, 
I am tempted to record, was a 
living illustration of the truth of this 
assertion. — 
incent rough’s prospects 
and position in society scainraced all 
that an ambitious heart would seek. 
He was heir to a large fortune—had 
powerful connections—talents of no 
common order—and garg deca 
personal attractions. t o 
good, natural and acquired, wis 
marred by a fatal flaw in his dispo- 
sition. It was largely leavened with 
CRUELTY. It seemed born with him. 
For it was developed in very early 
childhood, and bade defiance to re- 
monstrance and correction. Insects, 
dogs, horses, servants, all felt its vi- 
rulence. And yet on a first acquain- 
tance, it appeared incredible that that 
intelligent and animated counte- 
nance, those gladsome and beamin 
eyes could meditate ought but kind- 


ness and good will to those around "28 


him. But as Lord Byron said of Ali 
Pacha—one A the most cruel and 
sanguinary of Eastern despots—that 
he was “ by far the mildest looking 
old gentleman he ever conversed 


-darling 


with ;” so it might be said of Vincent 
Desborough, that never was a relent- 
leas and savage heart concealed un- 
der a more winning and gentle ex- 
Tha blind to th 
t parents are blind to the er- 
rors of their offsprin 
into a proverb, and Vincent’s were 
no exception to the rule. “He was 
a boy,” they affirmed, “ of the high- 
est promise.” His ingenuity in caus- 
ing pain was “a mere childish foible 
which would vanish with advancing 
years ;” and his delight at seeing 
others suffer it, “an eccentricity 
which more extended acquaintance 
with life would teach him to discard. 
All boys were cruel!” And satisfied 
with the wisdom of this conclusion, 
the Desborough's intrusted their 
to Doctor Scanaway, with 
the request that “ he might be treated 
with every possible indulgence.” 
“No,” said the learned linguist, 
loudly and sternly, “not if he was 
heir-presumptive to the dukedom of 
Devonshire! Your son you have 
thought proper to place with me. 
For that preference I thank you. 
But if he remains with me he must 
rough it like the rest. You have 
a „the power of withdrawing 
Papa and Mamma Des h 
looked at each other in evident con- 
sternation, and stammered out a dis- 


jointed disclaimer of any such inten- 
tion. 
“y well !—Coppinger,” said 


he, calling one of the senior boys, 
“take this lad away with you into 
the school-room and put a Livy into 
his hands. My pupils I aim at mak- 
ing men, not milksops—scholars, not 
simpletons. To do this I must have 


your entire confidence. If that be 
withheld, your son’s lug is still 
in the hall, and I beg that he and it 


may be again restored to your car- 
e.” 


“ By no means,” cried the Desbo- 
roughs in a breath ; and silenced, if 
not satisfied, they made their adieus 
and departed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In Doctor Scanaway’s household 
Vincent met with a congenial spirit 
in the person of a youth some years 
his senior named ise Rolleston. 


Gervaise wasa young adventurer. He jects. Mutual necessity 


was clever, active, and E 
sing ; but he was poor and dependent. 
He discovered that, at no very distant 

riod, accumulated wealth must 
Sand to Vincent, and he fancied 
that, by submitting to his humors 
and flattering his follies, he might 
securé to himself a home ia rough 
weather. The other had no objec- 


tion to possess a faithful follower. 
In truth, a clever coadj was of- 
ten indispensable for the successfal 
execution of his mischievous pro 

thus proved 
a — bond to both ; and be 
tween them a league was struck m 
offensive and defensive, which—lik 
other leagues on a broader scale 
which are supported by wealth and 
wickedness—was formidable to añ 
who opposed its designs and more- 
ments. 


Cuapres III. 


Domiciled in the little village of 
Horbury, over which the learned 
doctor ruled with undisputed sway, 
was “a widow humble of spirit and 
sad of heart, for of all the ties of life 
one son alone was spared her ; and 
she loved him with a melancholy 
love, for he was the likeness of the 
lost.” Moreover, he was the last of 
his race, the only surviving pledge 
of a union too happy to endure ; and 
the widow, while she gazed on him 
with that air of resigned sorrrow pe- 
culiar to her countenance—an air 
whieh had banished the smile, but 
not the sweetness, from her lips — 
felt that in him were concentrated 
all the ties which bound her to 
existence. 

“Send Cyril to me,” said the doc- 
tor to Mrs. Dormer, when he called 
— — 

ew - 
ed him—loved him. I like an old 
rua oe belong to one myself, 
though I have still to learn the be- 
nefit it has been to me !” 

“I fear,” replied the widow, ti- 
midly, for the recollection of very 

imited resources smote painfully 
across her, “ at least I feel the requi- 
site p omai consideration” 

“He shall pay when he’s a fellow 
of his college—shall never know it 
before! You've nothing to do with 
it—but THEN I shall exact it! We 
will dine in his rooms at Trinity, 
and he shall lionize us over the 
building. I have long wished to see 
Dr. Wordsworth—good man—sound 
scholar !—but have been too busy 
these last twenty years to mana 
it. It’s a bargain, then? You'll 
send him to-morrow ?” 





And the affectionate interest which 
the doctor took in little Cyril, the 
pains he bestowed on his 


and the evident anxiety with which 
he watched and aided the develope- 
ment of his mind, were one the 


reason, 
the most violent aversion. 
the youth of the little orphan, 
his patient endurance of insult, ner 
the readiness with which he forgave, 
nor the blamelessness of his owa 
disposition, served to disarm the fe- 
— of his tormentor. Desbo- 
rough, to use his own words, was “ re- 
solved to drive the little 
from their community, or tease his 
very heart out.” 

love for his mother, his far 


and effeminate gy aaa his sien- 
der fi and diminutive stature, 
were the objects of his tormentor’s 
incessant attack. “ Complain, Dor- 
mer—complain at home,” was the 
advice oa by more than one 
of RA c + at 

“It wou ievo my mo- 
ther,” he ied, oh his plaintive 
musical voice, “and she has bad 
much *%—Oh! so much—to distress 
her. I might, too, loose my present 
advantages; and the good doctor 3 
se very very lenient to me. Besides, 
surely, Desborough will become 
kinder by and by, even if he does 
not grow weary of ill-treating me.” 

And thus, cheered by Hope, the 
little r struggled on, and suf- 
fered in silence. 

The 4th of September was the 
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doctor’s birthday, and was invaria- 
bly kept asa sort of Saturnalia b 
al er his roof. The —— 
ways too short—was devoted to 
cricket, and revelry, and manl 
— and a meadow at the bac 
the shrubbery, which, from its 
being low and marshy, was drained 
by dykes of all dimensions, was a 
favorite resort of those who were 
expert at leaping with a pole. The 
whole party were in motion at an 
early hour, and Cyril among the rest. 
Either y or accidentally 
he was separated from the others, 
and, on a sudden, he found himself 
alone with Desborough and Rolles- 
ton. “Come, you little coward,” 
said the former, “leap this dyke.” 

“T cannot, it is too b : and 
besides, it is very deep.” 

“Cannot? You mean will not. 
But you shall be made. Leap it, sir, 
this instant.” - 

« I cannot—indeed I cannot. Do 
not force me totry it; it is deep, and 
I cannot swim.” 

“Then learn. now. Leap it, you 
little wretch! Leap it, I say, or PU 
throw you in. Seize him, Rolles- 
ton. e’ll teach him obedience.” 

“ Promise me, then, that you will 
help me out,” said the little fellow, 
entreatingly, and in accents that 
would have moved most hearts: 
“promise me, do promise me, for I 
fecl sure that I shall fail.” 

We promise you,” said the con- 
federetes, and they exchanged glan- 
ces. The helpless victim trembled— 
turned pale. Perhaps the recollec- 
tion of his doting and widowed pa- 
rent came across him, and unnerved 
his little heart. “Let me off, Des- 


borough ; pray let me off,” he mura 


mured. 
. “No! po little dastard, no! 
Over! or I throw you in!” 

The fierce glance of Desborough’s 
eye, and the menace of his manner, 
determined him. He took a short 
run, and then boldly sprang from 
the bank. His misgivings were well- 
founded. The pole snapped, and 
in an instant he was in the middle 
of the stream. 

“Help! help! Your promise, 
Desborough—your promise!” 

With a mocking laugh, Desbe- 
rough turned away. “Help you. 
self” my fine fellow! Scramble out: 
it’s not deep. A kitten wouldnt 
drown!” And Rolleston, in whon 
better feelings for the momen 
seemed to struggle, and who ap 

half inclined to return to the 

and give his aid, he dragged 
forcibly away. The little fellow eyed 
their movements, and seemed to 
feel his fate was determined. He 
— his hands, and uftered no 
further cry for assistance. The 
words “Mother! mother!” were 
heard to escape him; and once, 
and only once, did his long wavy 
olden hair come up above the sur. 
face for the moment. But though no 
human ear heeded the death-cry of 
that innocent child, and no human 
heart responded to it, THE GREAT 
Spreir had his observant eye fixed 
on the little victim, and quickly ter- 

i his experience of care and 
sorrow, by a summons to that world 
where the heavy laden hear no more 
the voice of the op ressor, and the 
purein heart behoid their God ! 


CHAPTER IV. ® 


The grief of the mother was fright- 
ù witness. Her softness and 
sweeties of character, the patience 
with whit, she had endured sorrow 
and reversh, the cheerfulness with 
which she hat submitted to the pri- 
vations attendat on very limited 
resources, ren place to un- 
wonted vehemence end steraness. 
She cursed the destroyers of her 
child in the bitterness of her soul. 
“God will avenge me! His frown 
will darken their path to their dyin 
hour. Asthe blood of Abel cried 


from the ground the first 
murderer, so the bloot of my Cyril 


calls for vengeance on those who 
sacrificed him. I shall see it—I 
shall see it. The measure meted out 
by them to others, shall be measured un- 
to them again.” It was in vain that 
kind-hearted neighbors suggested 
to her topics of consolation. She 
mourned as one that would not be 
comforted. “The only child of his 
mother, and she a widow !” was her 
invariable reply. “No! For me 
there is nought bat quenchless re- 
grets and ceaseless bid 1” 

those who tendered their 
friendly offices was the warm-heart- 
ed doctor. Indifferent to his ap- 
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proach, and in appearance lost to 
every thing else around her, she was 
sitting anoe ee books—in- 
specting his li drawi - 


his playthings end appa 


rently ca collectin er 
— object, however — with 
which his | memory could be 


associated. 

To the doctor’s kind th tre- 
mulous inquiries she but 
one reply —“ Alone—alone in the 
world.” 


His offer of a home in his own feth 
house was declined with the remark ; 


— My summer is so nearly over 
itmatters not where the leaves fall.” 

And when he pressed her under 
ay circumstances to entertain the 
ofr made — him — by a 
vealthy kinsman of her husband— 
da shelter under his roof for any 
poe however protracted—*“ Too 

te! too late!’ was her answer— 
u Ambition ie cold with the ashes of 
those we love!" 

But the feelings of the mourner 
had been painfully exasperated by 
the result of a previous inquiry. An 
inquest was indispensable ; and ru- 
mor—we may say facts—spok 
loudly against Desborough, that his 
parents hurried to Horbury, prepar- 
ed at any iary sacrifice to ex- 
tricate him from the obloquy which 
threatened him. Money judiciously 
bestowed will effect impoasibilities ; 
and the foreman of the jury —a 
bustling, clamorous, spouting demo- 
crat—who was always eloquent on 
the wrongs of his fellow-men, and 
i a while a most watchful eye 
to his own interests—became on a 
sudden “ ome y satisfied that 
Mr. Vincent Desborough had been 
cfuelly calumniated,” and that the 


© 90 i 


covetous, ving, 
worm!” she cried. “ He thinks ke 
has this day clenched a most suc 
ceasful bargain! But no! from ths 


ro 
fident of it as if I saw the 
course of this man’s after life 
out before me. Henceforth 
against him ! 
It was a curious coinci 

solution of which is left to 
casuists than myself, that 


His property melted — from his 
grasp with unexampl 

d when, a few years aft 
the kinsman, — alluded to, left 


tain an order to pass him forthwith 
to the parish workhouse. 


Cuarte V. 


A few years after the melancholy 
scene at Horbury, Desborough was 
admitted at Cambridge. He was the 
sporting man ofa non-reading col- 
lege. Around him were gathered all 
the coaching, —— racing 
characters of the University—the 
“Varmint men,” as they called 
themselves—“ The Devils Own,” as 
others named them. It was a me- 
lancholy sojourn for Desborough. 
The strictness of academical rule 
put down every attempt at a cock- 
pit, a badger hunt, or a bull bait. It 


was a painfull 
and to enliven it he p= 
hunt. Appertaining © him was a 
little knowing doe W 


tail, who was discovered to 

invaluable antipathy to rats, 
usparaljeled facility in 
them. What discove 
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nounced by the senior tutor “quie 
irregular ;” and by the master to be 
“by no means in keeping with the 
gravity of college discipline.” To 

e joy of all the staid and sober 
members of the society these sounds 
at length were hushed, for Desbo- 
rough quitted the University. 

“ t a happy riddance!” said, 
on the morning of his departure, a 
junior fellow who had had the mis- 
fortune to domicile on the same 
staircase. “ His rooms had invaria- 
bly such an unsavory smell that 
it was quite disagreeable to pass 
them!” i 

“ And would you believe it,” cried 
another, who used to excruciate the 
ears of those above and below him 
by the most rasping inflictions on a 
tuneless fiddle ; “ would you believe 
it, after the noise and uproar with 
which his rooms were familiar, that 
whenever I began one of those 
sweetly soothing airs of Bellini, his 
gyp used to come to me with his 


master’s compliments, and he was 
sorry to disturb me, but really the 
noise in my rooms— fancy — THE 
NOISE! was so great that he was un- 
able to read while it lasted ! ” 

“He was so little accomplished 
—played the worst rubber of any 
— 1 — knew,” observed the 

ean, wit t gravity. 

“ He carved so badly! ” gaid the 
bursar. ‘ He has often deprived me 
of my appetite by the manner in 
which he helped me!” 

“ And was so cruel!” added the 
president, who was cursed with a 
tabby mania. “Poor Fatima could 
never take her walk across the qua- 
drangle without being worried by 
one or other of his vile terriers.” 

“ The deliverance is —— cried 
the musical man, “and Heaven be 
praised for it!” 

“Amen!” said the other two; 
“but good Heavens! we have miss- 
ed the dinner bell!” 


Cuapter VI. 


7 ain a fair and fertile valley, where 
the nightingales are to be heard ear- 
lier and later in the year than in any 
other part of England—where the 
first bursting of the buds is seen in 
spring—where no rigor of the sea- 
sons can ever be felt—where every 
thing seems formed for precluding 
the very thought of wickedness, 
lived a loved and venerated clergy- 
man with his only daughter. 

He belonged to a most distinguish- 
ed family, and had surrendered bril- 
liant prospects to embrace the pro- 
fession of his choice. And right 
nobly had he adorned it! And she 
—the companion of his late and 
early hours—his confidante—guide 
—almoner—consoler—was a young, 
fair, and innocent being, whose heart 
was a stranger to duplicity, and her 
tongue to e. 

is guide and consoler was she in 
the truest sense of the term. He 
was blind. While comforting in his 
dying moments an old and valued 
parishioner, Mr. Somerset had caught 
the infection ; and the fever settling 
in his eyes had deprived him of vi 


sion. 
“I will be your curate,” said the 

affectionate girl, when the old man, 

under the pressure of this calamity, 

talked of retiring altogether from 
VOL. XL. 65 


r “The prayers, and {psalms 
and lessons you have long known by 
heart; and your addresses, as you 
call them, we all prefer to your writ- 
ten sermons. Pray—pray—accept 
of me as your curate, and make trial 
of my services in guiding and 
prompting you, ere you surrender 
your beloved charge to a stranger.” 
“It would break my heart to do 
so,” said the old man faintly. 

The experiment was made, and 
succeeded, and it was delightful to 
see that fair-haired, bright-eyed 
girl steadying her father’s tottering 
steps—prompling him ip the service 
when his memory faied—guidin 
him to and from the @nctuary, an 
watching over him with the truest 
and tenderest affeoton—an affection 
which po wealth could purchase, and 
no retuneration repay, for it sprung 
frow heartfelf- and devoted attach- 


mett. 
satiated with pleasure and shat- 
tred in oonstitution, a s 
same to seek health in this sheltered 
t. It was Desborough. Neither 
the youth, nor the beauty, nor the 
innocence of Edith avai her 
inst the snares and sophistry of 
this unprincipled man. She fell— 
but under circumstances of the most 
unparalleled duplicity. She fell— 
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the victim of the most tremendous 
perfidy and the dupe of the most 
carefully veiled villany. She fell 
—and was deserted! “Importune 
me no more as to marriage,” was 
the closing remark of Vincent's last 
letter — “your own conduct has 
rendered that impossible.” That 
declaration was her deathblow.— 
She read if, and never looked up 
again. The springs of life seemed 
frozen within her; and without any 
apparent disease she faded gradually 


aw. 
“I am justly punished,” was the 
k of her heartbroken father 
when the dreadful sccret was dis- 
closed to him. “My idol is with- 
drawn from me! Ministering at urs 
altar, nought should have been dear 
to me but pm! But lead me to her, 
I can yet bless her.” 

The parting interview between 
that parent and child will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The aged minister wept and prayed 
—and prayed and wept—over his 
parting child, with an earnestness 
and agony, that “ bowed the hearts 
of all who heard him like the heart 
of one man.” 

“Is there hope for me, father?” 
said the dying girl, “Can I—can I 
be forgiven? Will not—oh ! will not 
our separation be eternal ?” 


—— sin rage was the 
most inarticulate p% 

did much more abound. The Blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 


sin.” 
“We shall not be long parted” 
ose who 


was his remark when 


‘watched around the dying bed told 


him he had no longer a daughte. 
“The summons has arrived ; 

the last tie which bound me to earth 
is broken.” 

Acting upon this conviction, he 
commenced and completed the ar- 
rangements for the disposition of his 
little property with an eamestness 
and alacrity they could well under- 


stand who had witnessed his blame- 
less career. 
The evening previous to that ap- 


pointed for the funeral of his daugh- 
ter, he said to those who bad the 
management of it—“ Grant the last, 
the closing request of your old pas- 
tor. Postpone the funeral for a few 
hours. I ask no more. A short de- 
lay—and one service and one grave 
will suffice for both.” 

His words were prophetic. The 
morrow’s sun he never saw ; and on 
the following Sunday, amid the tears 
of a bereaved people, father and 
daughter were calmly deposited m 
one common grave. 


Cuarter VII. 


In the interim how had the world 
— with Gervaise Rolleston ? 
Bravely! He had become a thriv- 
mg and a prosperous gentleman. 
There are two modes, says an old 
writer, of obtaining distinction.— 
The eagle soars, the serpent climbs. 
The latter node was the one adopt- 
ed by Rolleson. He was an adroit 
flatterer ; posessed the happy art 
of making those whom he addressed 
pleased with themselves, had a 
thorough knowledge of tact, nd al- 
ways said the right thing in therjcht 

tace. All his acquaintance cafed 

mi “ a very rising young man.” And 
for “a very rising young man "16 
held a most convenient creed. Fo 
to forget all benefits, and conceal the 
remembrance of all injuries, are 
maxims by which adventurers lose 
their honor but make their fortunes. 
Ina happy hour he contrived to se- 
cure the acquaintance of Lord 
Meriden. His Lordship was an ami- 


able, but moody, valetudinarian 
who had no — in — 
and was entirely dependent on 
good offices of others. Rolleston 
was the very man for him. He was 
a fair punster—told a good story— 
sung a capital song—played well 
at chess and billiards, and most un- 
accountably was ings beaten at 
both—could read alou the hour 
together—and never took offence. 
To all these accomplishments, natu- 
ral and acquired, he added one most 
valuable qualification, which was in 
constant exercise—the most pro- 
found respect for Lord Meriden.— 
And how true is it that “we love 
those who admire us more than those 
whom we admire ?” 

Rolleston’s advice, presence, and 
conversation became ta Lord Meri- 
den indispensable. And when order- 
ed abroad, by those who foresaw 
that he would die under their hands 
if he remained at hame, the sick 
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nobleman’s first care was that Rol- 
leston should accompany him. He 
did so; and played his part so suc- 
cessfully, that “in remembrance of 
his disinterested attentions,” Lord 
Meriden bequeathed to him the 
whole of his personal property.— 
His carriages, horses, plate, yacht, 
all were willed by the generous 
nobleman to his pliant favorite.— 
In the vessel which had thus be- 
come his own, Rolleston embarked 
for England. It was a proud mo- 
ment for his aspiring spirit. He 
was returning to thase shores an 
independent and opulent map, which 
he had quitted fifteen months be- 
fore a pennyless adventurer. His 
family, apprized of his good fortune, 
hurried down to Ryde to receive 
him on his arrival. They vied with 
each other in the length and ardor 
of their congratulations. By the 
way, what extraordinary and over- 
powering affection is invariably 
evinced by all the members of a 
family towards that branch of it 
which unexpectedly attains wealth 
or distinction ! The “ Fairy Queen” 
was telegraphed — was signaled — 
hove in —— gallantly on 
—and all the Rollestons, great and 
small, pressed down to the pier to 
welcome this “dear, good, worthy, 
accomplished, and excellent young 
man.” 

At the ve 
pier, in the 
the moment, Rolleston was sent 
overboard. Some said that he was 
overbalanced by a sudden lurch of 
the vessel — others, that he was 


instant of nearing the 


ustle and confusion of ° 
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struck by the jib-boom. One staid 
and respectable spectator positive- 
ly affirmed that he had observed a 
sailor, to whose wife, it seemed, 
Rolleston had, some months before, 
offered insult, rush violently against 
him, with the evident intention of 
injuring him; and this account, 
stranged as it appeared, gained con- 
siderable credence. The fact, how- 
ever, was indisputable. He strug- 
gled bravely for a few moments 
with the eddy that sweeps around 
the pier—then struck out boldly for 
the shore, waved his hand in recog- 
nition of his agonized family, who 
were within speaking dis- 
tance, and in a moment sunk to rise 
no more. 

For many days his anguished 
mother lingered at Ryde, in the 
hope of rescuing the body from the 
deep; and lerge was the reward 
promised to those who shguld suc- 
ceed in bringing her the perishing 
remains. So many days had elap- 
sed in fruitless search, that hope 
was fading into despair, when one 
morning a lady in at mourning 
inqui for Mrs. Rolleston. On 
being admitted to her presence,— 

“Iam the bearer,’ said she, “ of 
welcome intelligence: I have this 
morning discovered on the beach, 
at some distance, the body of your 
son, Gervaise Rolleston.” 

“ How know you that it is he ?” 

“I cannot be mistaken !” 

“ Are his features, then, familiar, 
to you?” 

“Familiar ! I am the mother of 
Cyril Dormer !” 


Crapter VIII. 


It is painful to observe how soon 
the dead are fo n. The tide of 
fashion, or business, or pleasure, 
rolls on,—rapidly obliterates the 
memory of the departed, — and 
sweeps away with it the attention 
of the mourner to the ruling folly 
of the hour. 


“ There poesy and love came not, 
It is a world of stone; 

The grave is bought—is closed—forgot, 
And then life hurries on.’’* 


Engrossed in the all-important 
duty of securing the property which 
had been bequeathed to their son, 


and which, as he had left no will, 
there was some probability of their 


losing, the Rollestones had com- 


pletely forgotten him by whose 
subservience it had been acquired. 
At length it occurred to them that 
some monument was due; or, at all 
events, that a headstone should be 
aised over him who slept beneath 
the yew tree in Brading churchyard ; 
and directions were given accord- 
ingly. Their intentions had been 
anticipated. A head-stone had been 
erected—when or by whom no one 
could or cared to divulge. But 
there it was. It bore the simple 
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inscription of the name of the de- ofdeath; with this remarkable addi- 
parted—the day of birth and the day tion, in large and striking letters :— 
“ WITH THE SAME MEASURE THAT YE METE 
WITHAL, IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some years after the circumstan- 
ces detailed in the last chapter, a 
tleman, in military undress, was 
ried riding slowly into the vil- 
Jage of Beechbu 
architecture of the village church 


had — arrested his atten- ga 


tion, and he drew bridle suddenly, 
to make inquiries of a peasant, who 
was returning from his daily toil. 

“ y! it’s a fine church, though 
I can’t ‘say I troubles it very much 
myself,” was the reply. “ There’s 
a mort of fine munniments in it beside. 
All Lord Somerset’s folks be buried 
there; and ‘twas but last Martin- 
mas that they brought here old par- 
son Somerset and his daughter all 
the way from a churchyard t’other 
side Dartmoor, because ye see they 
belonged to ’em: and these great 
folks choose to be altogether. It’s a 

nd vault they have! But here's 

oulder, the sexton, coming anent 
us, and he’ll tell as much and more 
than ye may care to hear.” 

The name of Somerset seemed to 
jar harshly on the stranger’s ear ; 
and dismounting hastily, he de- 
manded of the sexton, “whether he 
could show him the interior of the 
church at that hour ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply.— 
“Turn to the right, and I will over- 
take you with the keys before you 
reach the west door.” 

The church was one of consider- 
able magnitude and surpassing 
beauty. It was built in the form of 
a cross, and had formerly been the 
chapel of a wealthy monastic order, 
— at the period of the 
Reformation. Near the altar was a 
shrine, once the resort of pilgrims 
from every clime, from its enclosing 
a fragment of the true cross. You 
approached it by an isle which 
was litterally a floor of tombstones, 
inlaid in brass with the forms of the 
departed. Mitres, and crosiers, 
and spears, and shields, and helmets 
werc all mingled together—emblems 
of conquests, and honors, and dig- 
nities, which had long since passed 
away. The setting sun cast his 
mellow radiance through the richly 


. The size and ` 


painted western window, and tip- 
ped with living lustre many of 
monuments of the line of Somerset. 


reply to his questioni 

mui Ji on — is 

or a period; grief, 
JOY 


slow! 


but 


‘triumph and desolation, succeed 


other like cloud and sunshine! Care 
and sorrow, change and vicissttade, 
we have por like thee. Fight 
the good fight of faith as we. Brave 
the combat, the race, and stem 
the storm of life ; and in God's own 
good time thou, like us, shalt rest.” 

“I wish,” said the stranger, when 
he bad traversed the church, “to 
descend into the Somerset vault. 
It’s a sickly, foolish fancy of mine ; 
but I choose to gratify rt. Which 
is the door %” 

“ Nay, that’s no part of our bar- 
gain,” said the sexton, doggedly ; 
“ you go not there.” 

“Tam not accustomed to refu- 
sals when I state my wishes,” said 
the soldier, fiercely and haughtily. 
“Lead the way, old man f” 

“Not for the Indies! It’s as 
much as my place is worth. Our 
present rector is one of the most 

rticular parsons that ever peered 
rom a pulpit. He talks about the 
sanctity of the dead in a way that 
makes one stare. Besides it is the 
burial place of all his family.” 

“The very reason for which I 
wish to see it.” 

“ Not with my will,” said Moulder, 
firmly. “Besides, there’s nothing to 
— othing but lead coffins, on my 

ife !” 

“Here,” cried the stranger. And 
he placed a piece of gold on the sex- 
ton’s trembling palm. 

«TI dare not, sir; indeed, I dare 
not,” said the latter entreatingly, as 
if he felt the temptation was more 
than he could resist. 

“ Another,” said his companion, 
and a seconi piece of the same 
tent metal glittered in the old man's 


grasp. 
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“Well,” said Moulder, drawing a 
long and heavy sigh, “if you must 
you must! I would rather you 
wouldn’t — I’m sure no will 
come of it—but if you insis: upon it 
sir—if you insist upon it’——an 
slowly and reluctantly he unclosed 
the ponderous door which opened 
into the vault. 

The burial-place of the Somersets 
was large and imposing. It was 
evidently of antique construction 
and very considerable extent. Es- 
cutcheons, shields, hatchments, and 
helmets, were ranged around the 
walls, all referring to those who 
were calmly sleeping within its 
gloomy recesses, while coffins, pile 
upon pile, occupied the centre. One 
single window or spiracle of fifteen 
inches in diameter passed upwards, 
through the thick masonry, to the 
external air beyond, and one of those 
short massive pillars which we 
sometimes see in the crypts of very 
ancient churches, stood in the centre 
and supported the roof. 

“ Well, sir, you are about satisfied, 
I take it,” said the sexton, coaxingly 
to his companion, after the latter had 
taken a long, minute, and silent sur- 
vey of the scene around him. 

“No! no!” 

“ Why, how long would you wish 
toremain here?” 

“ At least an hour.” 

“ An hour! I can’tstay, sir, really 
I can’t, all that time! And to leave 
the church, and, what’s worse, the 
vault open—it’s a thing not to be 
thought of! I cannot—and, what's 
more, I will not.” 

“ Dotard ! then lock me inI say! 
Do what you will. But leave me.” 

“Leave you! Lock youin! And 
HERE! God bless you, sir! you can’t 
be aware” —— 

“Leave me—leave me!” said the 
e impetuously ; and he drew 
the door towards him as he spoke. 

“ What! would you be locked u 
and left alone with them d 
Som — 

“Go—and release me in an 
hour.” 

In amazement at the stranger’s 
mien, air of command, courage, and 
choice, Moulder departed. “The 
Jolly Beggars” lay in his way home, 
and the door stood so invitingly 
open, and the sounds of mirth and 
good-iellowship which merce issued 
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were so attractive, that he could not 
resist the temptation of washin 
away the cares of the day in a coo 
pint, were it only to drink the 
stranger’s health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeat- 
ed so frequently as at length to lose 
all recollection of the stranger, of 
the vault, and of his appointment, 
and it was only late on the mornin 
of the following day, when the wife 
asked him “if he had come honestly 
by what was in his pocket?” that in an 
agony he remembered his prisoner. 

— every limb, and a 
pening e knew not what, he 

urried to the church and unloaked 
the vault. 

The spectacle which there await- 
ed him haunted the old man to his 
dying day. The remains of the 
stranger were before him, but so 
marred—so mutilated—so disfigur- 
ed—that no feature could be recog- 
nised even by the nearest relative. 

Rats in thousands and in myriads 
had assailed him, and by his broken 
sword and the multitudes which la 
dead around him, it was plain his 
resistance had been gallant and pro- 
tracted. But it availed not. Little 
of him remained, and that little was 
in a state which it was painful for 
humanity to gaze upon. 

Among the many who pressed 
forward to view the appaling spccta- 
cle was an elderly emale much 
beloved in the village for her kindly 
and gentle, and compassionate heart, 
and to her the sexton handed a 
small memorandum-book which had 
somehow or other escaped complete 
destruction. 

* the a gp it contained the 
old lady looked long and anxiously, 
and when she spoke, it was im 
accents of unusual emotion. 

“These,” she said, “are the re- 
mains of Colonel Vincent Des- 
borough. May he meet with that 
mercy on High which on earth he 
refused to others!” The old lady 
panee and wept, and the villagers 

id homage to her grief by observ- 
ing a respectful silence. They all 
knew and loved her. “This spec- 
tacle,” she continued, “opens up 
fountains of grief which I thought 
were long since dry ; but chiefly and 
mainly does it teach me that the 
measure we mete out to others is 
measured unto us again.” 
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A curious revolution is taking 
place in whatever constitutes that 
very curious and undefinable thing 


—wit. We are importing it from 
America! The whole growth of 
Europe is confessed to utterly 


exhausted. Spain, the old land of 
pleasantry in its best, because its 
gravest form, is otherwise occupied. 
A regent, a Pe be minor, a king, a 
dozen armies all slaying each other, 
n pair of new constitutions, equally 
hostile ; and misery, disease, famine, 
and faction, following in the train of 
war, are full employment for all the 
ius of the land of Cervantes and 

é. Italy is an idler by profession; 
“half monk, half mime,—the con- 
vent and the theatre employ all the 
national faculties. And if this region 
of vestals and volcanoes send out a 
prima donna once in every half dozen 
years, it has done all that the living 
— of mankind ever expects from 
Garni , mother of the Goths, is 
busy breeding mysteries of all kinds, 
from homeopatbics to Prince Ho- 
henlohe himself—all dreamy, drivel- 
ling, and dull. The march of mind 
there, like many another march, has 
run over the ground with so heavy a 
tread, that it has trampled the soil 
into sterility. Since the Freischutz, 
the whole genius of Germany, toil- 
ing as it ever is to bring forth, has 
not produced an offspring that has 
lived long enough to In the 
best of times, Germany was incapa- 
ble of wit. Its most brilliant spark- 
lings scarcely emulated the flame of 
its own pipes. It never aspired even 
to a Joe Miller. All its collected 
bon mots would not have covered a 
page of one of its own little dingy 
newspapers. Its whole Sylva of 
pranan would not have supplied 

e wrapping of a cigar. 

France is France no more. The 
of chivalry tkere is utterly gone. 
ks and coffeehouses are to be 

found there still. The Palais-Royal 
still boasts its tailors and toy-shops. 
But the spirit that once animated 
them all is passed away on the winds, 
though whether upwards or down- 
wards, it might not be within our in- 
clination to divulge. The land has 
become as solemn as an idiot deter- 


II. 


mined to look wise. Even M. Scribe 
himself has lost his merriment and 
turned Pharisee. His little fragments 
of interludes, the utmost soaring of 
ae sie — in — days. 
ve been pieced, prolon 
la into five act “ — 
y burlesque is transformed into 
starched absurdity; and his sou- 
brette muse stalks forth in the wig 
and fardingale of a maid of honor 
to Catherine de Medicis. To sum 
all in one killing sentence, he bor- 
rows from the German. We owe 
M. Scribe this acknowledgment for 
his saucy petulence to England, and 
the writers of England, frum whom 
he has long rejoiced to beg, borrow, 
and steal. 
The bills drawn for wit, and dis- 
honored in Europe, are now nego 
tiated in America; and Jonathan, to 
his infinite astonishment. is called 
for to make returns of a commodity 
once as much above his hopes as 
one of the horns of the moon. 
Passing by Mr. Forrest, whom one of 
our philosophers speaks of as having 
come, by some recondite law of 
nature, to compensate for our ex- 
port of Miss Tree and Mrs. Wood to 
the “States,”—the present embody- 
ing of Transatlantic wit is a Mr. 
Hul. The same philosopher has 
observed that, though humor is ge- 
nerally low, it has taken high 
on this occasion; and that two 
Yankees are very fairly allied, the 
Hill sustaining the Forest, and the 
Forest overtopping the Hill. Mr. Hin 
exhibits as the Yankee pedlar, a cha- 
racter which may be defined as the 
essence of humbug,—the knave, per 
excellence, the visible spirit of chi- 
cane,—simplicity dipped in the pro- 
found of roguery ; a pedlar as much 
exceeding the European professors 
eee benefit of a soil 
congenial to trickery, aided b - 
petal ractice, Gan enhance a talent 
originally made for the perfection of 
swindling. Yet it must be owned 
that this bright character has not 
found its true painter in the author 
of the drama, for it is inexorably 
dull. Mr. Hill, however, deserves 
the more praise. Nothing can be 
more native than his knavery. If we 
met him in the depth of one of his 
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own forests, we should feel as if we 
heard the play-house cry—“ Take 
care of your pockets!” we met 
him in the drawing-room at St. 
James's, we should instinctively feel 
for our purse, and reckon our rings. 
If we heard of his having gone to 
Bengal, we should expect to hear of 
the generul pillage of begums and 
bungalows; and if his return to 
London were but conjectured, we 
should look for the fact in the Hue 
and Cry, or in some exquisite ex- 
pol on the Stock Exchange. All 
is is Mr. Hill’s own—the mere me- 
rit of his sheepish look, his awk- 
ward gait, and his lisping tongue— 
alternating with his subtlety, his for- 
wardness, and his volubility. Some 
of his hits, as they are technically 
called, have oddity ; but the oddity 
is still too Transatlantic for our 
taste. Thus he puffs his razors by 
saying, that “you have only to oil 
one of them, lay it under your pil- 
low, and you will get up, clean shav- 
ed, in the morning.” The Colonel, 
a woodsman, charges him with hav- 
ine Pora him a pair of poneys, whose 
talis came off in his hand. The ped- 
lar disproves the charge by saying, 
that whenever he sells horses wit 
false tails, he takes care to “stick 
them on well.” He tells two or 
three stories, remarkable only for 
their longwindedness, and for their 
puzzling the Colonel, who being 
orn to be puzzled, the task is un- 
worthy of the talent. The Colonel 
is altogether Carolinian ; full of vo- 
ciferous talk of his rifle, his sanga- 
ree, and his “niggers; ” very hot, 
very loud, very thirsty, and alike 
corpulent and commonplace. The 
plot turns on his having laid a wager 
on his horse, which, as riding in per- 
son is out of the question, he is ex- 
tremely anxious to win by some dep- 
uty of first-rate qualifications. A 
young lover of his daughter, disguis- 
ed asa menial, undertakes the feat, 
succeeds, entitles the Colonel to “a 
many hundred hard dollars ;” and 
having thus whipped and spurred 
his way to the father’s heart, as he 
had already sighed and sonneteered 
to the young lady’s, all ends in the 
usual stage-style of happiness—mar- 
riage.—A proof how widely the stage 
iffers from the world,—the troubles 
of the one ending where the troubles 
of the other begin,—the one arriving 
a port, while the other js putting out 
808. 
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The humor of the lower Irish is 
proverbi Some portion of its ef- 

t- on English ears may proceed 
from the novelty of a style in which 
a people with much imagination, and 
a vast deal of time on their hands, get 
rid ofall the time that they can. Such 
a people are naturally conversable ; 
and where the topics are not nume- 
rous, the equally natural expedient 
is to supply the deficiency by putting 
those which they have into as many 
shapes as possible. The Englishman 
is generally a man with many things 
to think of; and the result is, that 
no man so much studies despatch in 
his conversation. He is nationally 
not given to magnify er multiply; 
and if he were, he seldom has time. 
But the Irishman, the Highlander, 
the Spanish peasant—the beggar on 
the highway of every land, is gene- 
rally a er, picturesque, and a 
humorist. 

Some of the scenes which daily 
occur in the police offices of Lon- 
don illustrate this taste with strong 
effect. A few days ago, an [rishwo- 
man brought her complaint before 
the Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests against one of her coun- 
trymen, who — approaches 
insidiously by love, only money 
in view, and concluded by swindling 
the susceptible fair one out of two 
shirts and four shillings as a loan. 
The lady’s name was Crina Fagan— 
but let not our classical friends 
be betrayed by the name into any 
idea that the slightest similitude ex- 
isted between her and the lily, for 
the lower females of Ireland, at least 
those who venture to this side of the 
Irish Channel, are among the most 
formidable specimens of the native 
physiognomy in existence. Crina 
thus told her tale, of which we thus 
hazard the delivery. On being asked 
the soufce of her calamities, Crina 
put on a pathetic face, fixed her 
arms in her sides, and, with a long, 
sigh, poured out her woes :—“ It’s 
to marry me, your Worship, that 
this spalpeen followed me; and he 
at the piper with my heart. And 
so he promised, and to that point I 
made him a couple of shirts ; and in 
regard of that I lent him eleven 
shillings and sixpence, all my own 
earning, all hard money, all out of 
my own — And then what 
does the te do, with my two 
shirts on his back, and my eleven . 
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shillings and sixpence in his pocket ? 
—he turns plump round, never say- 
ing as much as begging your par- 
— and marries AE. I wish 
him much luck of her—she’s as old 
and ugly as Barney’s pig. Sonow I 
want back my shirts and my money.” 
This love-tale excited the risibility 
of the crowd, in which the muscles 
of the grave Commissioner partially 
joined. 

“ How long did. he court you, 
Mrs. Fagan?” said the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Ever since he took up with 
O'Connell,” answered Crina. 

+ What do you mean by taking up 
with O'Connell?” asked the rather 
perplexed Commissioner. But Crina 
was not perplexed at all._—* What [ 
mean, your worship, is this,” said the 
lovesick Amazon; “he attends all 
the big meetings, for he has a great 
big voice; and there’s no man bet- 
ter at a hollabaloo. And for the 
matter of that he wakes all cur dead.” 
This new application of lungs great- 
ly increased the interest of the court. 
It is the custom among the Irish 
peasantry to carouse a good deal 
over the dead before burial, and fol- 
low the funeral with great clamor. 
The Stentor was now called forward. 
His namo was O’Regan, a show 
fellow, with a countenance half 
surprise and half easy knavery. 
«O'Regan. What have you to say 
to this woman’s complaint? Did you 
steal the shirts, and borrow the 
money ?” was the home question. 
Mr. O'Regan, rising to his full 
height, and looking the genuine hero 
of the bogs, roared out “ No. I swear 
it by my soul and body.” Upon 
which, having thrown himself into 
an oratorical attitude, he was evi- 
dently preparing to give what he 
termed “the short and long of it ;” 
when the Commissioner, as evidently 
expecting the latter quality would 
prevail, abruptly ordered him to take 
the book in his hand and swear. For 
this check he was not prepared, and 
Pat looked surprised for the mo- 
ment, but the son of Erin soon re- 
covers embarrassment of all kinds. 
“ Now, sir, you are upon — oath, 
answer me directly? id Crina 
Fagan make you two shirts, and did 
you get her to lend you her mo- 
ney ? ” asked the Commissioner. 

“Well, for that matter, by the 
— I scorn to say but she did. 

ut then, your honor, she made me 
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a present of both the shirts and the 
money.” —— loud roar of laugh- 
ter showed the general sympathy 
with the defence.) “ But, I know her 
reason for bringing me before your 
worship, she don’t want the shirts 
nor the money neither. But II tell 
your honor what she wants. It is 
all an old spite because I have get 
married. She wants we.” Here 
Crina threw up her hands and eyes. 
“ Now, Mr. O’Regan,”’ said the Com- 
missioner, “1 see the nature of the 
affair. You have cheated this wo- 
man, and you must pay her forth- 
with. Pray, sir, how do you get 
your living! ” 

“I go straight where I am told,” 
was the reply. 

“ Don’t talk that nonsense to me. 
Speak intelligibly, fellow. How do 

ou earn your bread ? What are you? 

here do you go? and who sends 

you?” sternly asked the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Why, then, the plain truth is 
this,” said Pat. “There’s not a row 
but myselfis init. And a gentleman, 
and a real one, pays me, and he 
knows Dan.” His confession con- 
cluded with a general rising of his 
body on tiptoe, and an enormous 
grin. The Commissioner now 
sentence. The full amount of the 
demand was laid on the ambulatory 

atriot. It was discharged, probably 

m the rent; and Mr. O’ in- 
dignantly walked out of the court, 
saying, with a scowl at the Commis- 
— “only wait till [ catch you in 
Cork.” 


The late steam-boat accidents will 
leave a heavy ibility some- 
where, if they dọ not produce an 
immediate inquiry into the means 
of avoiding them in future. In their 

resent condition, the only matter to 
wondered at, is, not that acci- 
dents now and then occur, but that 
they are not of every-day occur- 
rence, and of the most drea - 
nitude. The multitudes which 
on board of them every day during 
the summer are astonishing, and the 
utter want of precaution in the men- 
agers and proprietors of vessels, to 
hich so lar e a mass of human life 
is committed, amounts to a great 
public crime. Five or six hundred 
people are frequently embarked in a 
single steamer, and of those steam- 
ers, five or six are rushing down the 
Thames together. What provision 
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às there to save them from being 
all sent to the bottom st start- 
ing of a plank, by a chance leak, 
by the burning of the engine- 
room, by running foul of each other, 
by running on any of the number- 
jess shoals of the river in a fog, by 
any of the common chances that be- 
long to all navigation! Nothing. A 
single boat over the bows amounts 
to the means of security for the lives 
of perhaps a thousand people. When 
two of these vessels, but the other 
day, ran against each other in a fog, 
and the water began to gain on one, 
the other sinking within a few 
minutes, the pumps had to be looked 
for. The vessel $ 

with two, but no one knew where 
the second was to be found. As it 
happened to be in the latter part 
of season, the passengers were 
but few in the vesscl going from 
London, and they -had just time to 
get on board the other. But that 
other had two hundred on board, 
and if the da had been equal 
in both both must have guue down, 
and every being on board both must 
have perished. The fact is that the 
steam-boats in the river trust wholl 
to chance, and if matters are suf- 
fered to go on as they have hitherto 
done, the first call to public acti- 
vity on the subject will be the tid- 
ings of some five hundred men, wo- 
men, and children, plunged in the 
bottom of the Thames. But if the 
river is sup to be safe, of 
which it is the very reverse, colli- 
sion being by no means rare, and its 
escape sometimes next to impos- 
sible, many of the steamers, just as 
little provided, and * as crowded, 
make the trip daily to Ramagate, 
where they are exposed to a heavy 
sea, and to Calais and Dover, where 
eat have as much risk of storms 
and a lee-shore as on a voyage to 
the Bast Indies. A single boat 
swinging over the stern is there too 
the full amount of the precaution. 
All this demands a remedy, and an 
expeditious one. Any of the fifty 
committees of the late Parliamentary 
session would have been better 
employed in revising these rules 
for the general steam navigation of 
the kingdom, than in ten times the 
number of inquiries into the rabble 
notions of politics and the paper- 
wasting absurdities of Mr. Hume. 
The first necessity of the steam- 
vessel should be a number of boats 
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sufficient to carry at least the aver- 
age number of passengers in safety, 
should any disaster happen to the 
vessel. If it be said that this would 
require many boats, and that they 
would occupy much room, the ob- 
vious reply is, that human lives are 
not to be thrown away because the 
steam companies may prefer shil- 
lings to lives. The public are en- 
titled to care for themselves, and no 
steam-veasel should ever be suffered 
to leave its moorings without having 
boats enough to ensure the public 
against the hideous loss of life that 
must ensue on the vessel’s going 
down in the present circumstances. 

The state of the ships themselves 
ought to be taken into serious con- 
sideration. It is now openly as- 
serted that many of them are made, 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell— 
that their purpose is simply to run 
up and down the river as long as 
they have the fortune of run- 
ing without being swamped. But 
that they are built of the slightest 
and cheapest . ible materials, in 
the phrase of the dock-yard, “ bread 
and butter boats,” and that, so far 
from standing a shock, the st 
——— is that they would go 
‘down in the first heavy sea. 

The boilers and machinery ought 
to be looked to before every voyage, 
and looked to by a publie officer, 
for the proprietors look to nothing, 
and can be expected to look to 
— arona the — os 
me of steering ought to 
— The helmeman should 
stand at the ship’s head, as is done 
in the American steamers—a slight 
machinery running along the deck 
would enable him at once to act on 
the helm, and to steer clear of those 
obstacles which are at present 
avoided with so much difficulty, 
merely from their not being seen 
until too late. There should be a 
couple ef guns, for signals of dis- 
tress, always in readiness, with a 
bell to ring, and a drum to beat, at 
night or in fogs—a penalty should 
lie on eve — steamer, or 
otherwise, which sails at night 
through the Channel, or the rivers 
of England, without lights at stem, 
stern, and masthead. And for the 

lation of these matters, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
can be the only safe authority, and a 
— officer the only safe agent. 
ft to the proprietors, the result 
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will be insecurity—left to the indi- 
vidual captains, &c. &c. the result 


will be gradual negligence. An line Stuart 


agent, similar to the rt 


the sooner the appointment takes 

lace, and the more active the of- 

r, the better. No appointment 
-can be more required. 


The reign of poetry is over, but 
‘prose is as busy as ever ; and though 
‘pamphlets have yielded the palm to 

graphs, and the world of folios 
is with the world beyond the Flood, 
yet the art of scribbling survives in 
those its smaller specimens with an 
insect vitality which defies extinct- 
ion. The “Novels of the Season,” 
as they are termed, are already an- 
nounced, and nothing can le more 
unattractive than their promiso. The 
‘game names that we have seen, read, 
and ape over for me last dozen 
years. e same subjocts, opera 
girls, elopements, fashion at the west 
end, and figurantes with names that 
absolutely make one sick with their 
affectation—all coming round upon 
us, until our heads whirl and our 
peristaltic system is in utter commo- 
tion. This is one of the singulari- 
ties-of the time. While the nation 
is in a tumult of truly revolution- 

excitement, the mind of author- 


ary 
ship absolutel — or, much 
worse, breeds í sm 


writhing race, whose pe tabilicy 
gan never rise higher than a moth. 
All the elder poets have ceased to 
sing, and all the new tion are 
singing with all their might, yet no 
one hears them. Event — 
neration, like medlars, decaying 

fore they are ripe,are already perish- 
ing ; and in half a dozen years more 
there will not be verse enough in 
England to fill up an epigram for 
the corner of a country newspaper. 
There is no novelty, no force in the 
poetic world,—there is no addition, 


ne curious feature marks the 
time. The open avowal of editor- 
ships and their literary labors by 
persons who figure in the flourish- 
ing — of the — — Bles- 
sington is — her own 
white hand, editoress of halka acors 
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of books, all very pretty, and most 
of them tecribEy dear, Lady Emme- 


Wortley, a writer of tal- 
ent, and who unites the ardor of an 
enthusiast with the refinements of 
an educated mind, has just been an- 


' nounced as taking a periodical wark 


under her auspicious guidance. 
Others of equal rank are, if na 
named, preparing to start for the 
prize; and if the works are to re 
— their character from the — 
uctors, we may soon expect a 

brary worthy 


ship of soldiers and sailors. 
yan ago, a son of either Mars or 
eptune would have beer as much 
ashamed of being charged with writ- 
ing an thing boyone a “ Retorn,” 
,” as 


or a “ e would of being 
cha with running away. Now 
the Ose is altogether uf the contrary 


writers 
We have novels of every field 
Hindostan to California, and 
filled with phraseology 
Dundas, and science red 
Hamilton Moore. Yet it must 


supped 
dreads the promise of a campaign, 
as much as an alderman of Londoa 
recates the — of a corpo- 
ral's guard, within the precincts of 
the city. What is to be the next ex- 
—— of genius? Travels? No. 
he earth does not supply no- 
velty enough to fill up any — 
beyond a page in a review. 
the world is trodden as much as 
the Bath road. Nubia on the one 
hand, Melville Island, the chill realm 
of the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the other, have 
their summer and winter visitants as 
regularly as Windsor and Brighton. 
There wil) still be travellers, and 
they will write journals; Lieute 
nant Burnes will sail up and down 
the Indus as pleasantly as usual; 
and our last intelligence from Mr. 
Davidson is, that he is proceeding 
by easy stages to Timbuctoo. But 
ot’ those, and all things of its order, 
we shall grow weary. We are 
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weary already. Sultan Belloo has “Here lies a man who, thou 
no beauty in our eyes. The Empe- often triumphant in the field, ma 
tor of the Ashantees hangs his min- never guilty of shedding the blood 
asters in terrorem for all evil-doers of man—who, though a t ob- 
among the ebon race once a-month, server of forms, disdai all idle 
and not a muscle of ours is stirred. ceremony—who often presided at 
The Princess-Royal of Abyssinia the rack, though never for the pur- 
-elopes with the captain of an Indian pose of inflicting pain—who, with a 
privateer without creating the slight- sagacity excelling that of the fox, 
est sensation north of the line; and and doubling like the hare, yet was 
no blazon of language can make us never chargeable with craft or du- 
feel any further interest in the reign- plicity—who, though singularly dex- 
ing heroine of Madagascar, or in the terous at managing a traverse, yet 
heir-apparent of the Society Isles. | abhorred the very name of law, and 
What ‘then are our sons of the who, following his object with an 
Muses, whether equestrian or pedes- earnestness that surmounted all 
trian, te do with their faculties? obstacles, and a rapidity that left alt 
A hundred years ago Swift, who other men behind, yet was the 
knew fhem well, wrote of their reverse of forward, ambitious, or 
numbers, that they, grasping—who, though loud-voiced 
in the pursuit of public delinquents, 
“ Computing by their pecks of coals, could never be prevailed on to 
Amount to just ten thousand souls.’ take a part in politics—who, though 
fond of place, yet, through fourteen 
But they are now, as Milton says, administrations, never changed prin- 
‘without number numberless. The ciple, either to gain or to keep it— 
war is ended, and they cannot turn who, strongly attached to the minis- 
their pens into pistols with any ter under whom he first obtained it, 
chance of gaining either gold or was attached with equal strength to 
glory. They have, indeed, still an his successor, without loss of honor 
opportunity, under Colonel Evans, —and who, notoriously the leader 
the monk of St. Sebastian, who hav- of the country gentlemen, never 
ing abandoned the field for the sold them, never intrigued for a 
cloister, and too pure to involve — and never: hid his head 
himself in the irregularities of Span- from popular scorn in a coronet. 
ish campaigning, now keeps reli- A follower of Fox from the earliest 
iously within the walis of his resi- period of his public life, yet know. 
nce, practises the lash and chain ing nothing of faction; a leader 
of his order n bhi brotherhood, without selfishness, a placeman 
and teaches them to fast, if nu to without servility, and, in the close of 
pray, by a regimen more impresswe his public life, a pensioner without 
than ever tutored the skins ani the sale of conscience.—Statesman, 
stomachs of any convent of them who readest those lines, ask who was 
all. inthis dearth of employment, this paragon of virtue? Hz was a 
this world being shut out, why not Howrsman!” 
turn their attention to the common — 
receptacle of Dominican and Fran- The last intelligence from the 
ciscan, of the colonel and the cor- Continent tells us of two 
poral, of the flogger and the flogged, emeutes in France, and a third still s 
and write epitaphs? MNo part of little shadowed. The three wer 
literature, ancient or modern, is military. This was a new feature in 
more in want of a reform; no part the countenance of French politics. 
of literature is more sure of a con- The emeutes—smce we must use the 
stant demand, and none will be new word for conspiracy enjoined 
more sure of prolonging the name by the established protessors of the 
of those whose natural renown art, have hitherto been risings of 
would otherwise be limited to the the rabble, diversified by the vil- 
facts—that they were born and lanies of individual attempts at 
died. The variety of the subject is regicide. The plots of Strasburg, 
beyond all exhaustion ; but we h Vendome, and Grenoble seem to 
that the effort will be uniformly have been matters of extreme ab- 
made in prose. No man will be eurdity, so far as the direct promot- 
able to endure rhyme for fifty years ers were concerned. A nephew of 
tocome. We giveaspecimen from Napoleon, who must have been “head 
¿an Irish cemetery. nor’-nor’-west,” puts on a green: 
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coat, white breeches, jack-boots, and, 
with a little chapeau à la grand homme 
in his hand, imagines himself his 
uncle “in his armor as he lived!” 
This nhorn—for he deserves no 
loftier name—followed by a colonel 
of artillery as mad as himself, 

out of his bed at the comfortless 
hour of six in a Novemher — 
for what ible purpose ? Actually 
to seize the crown of France, and 
make the world bow down to Napo- 
leon II. He enters the general- 
comman dant’s chamber, hears him- 
self called by the general, in his 
shirt, a bl ead; is astonished, 
and asks the colonel what is to be 
done in this emergency. The 
colonel, as — or hard 
words as himself, is equally aston- 
ished, and the two walk dowa 
stairs, and are given into the hands 
of the parish constable. Voia tout. 
Of course, the prince, who ought to 
be sent to the lunatic asylum, and 
the colonel, who ought to be sent to 
learn common sense in the galleys, 
are not of the order men 
who are born to make revolu- 
tions. But the suspicious part of 
the whole transaction is the sin 
readiness with which the soldiery 
in both instances, and, so far as we 
know, in the third, turned out to 
take up arms for such nincompoops. 
The spirit of revolt must be strong 
in the frame, when it could b 
out, even into smoke, on friction by 
this pair of impotents. What would 
be the effect if one of our vulgar 
demagogues, in a red night-cap, and 
destitute of pantaloons, a oras sans 
culottes, were to march down in the 
train of some pursy and unbearabe 
royal pretender to the Ho 

at six in the morning, and harasgue 
the gallant troop of cuirassierg there 
on the glories of a new dy „and 
the art of extinguishing an old one? 
Why, the laughter d be enough 
to shake the guard-house over their 


heads. They would be drenched in tury 


the next pond—probably regarded 
as too foolish to be fage ated, t they 
would be tossed in a blanket, and 
finally sent to the watchhouse, 


“ Sadder, if not wiser men.” 


All their oratory would not have 
been able to convert a drummer; 
all their nudity would not have been 
able to awake sympathy in a sutler. 
They would have found a reception 
only in the blackhole, and Mr. Co- 
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nant or Chambers would have fin- 
ished the revolution by a committal 
to the treadmill. But matters are of 
another calibrein France. Therea 
word kindles the flame. A couple 
of fools no sooner call on the sd- 
diery to follow to rebellion, than 
they follow, and if they retreat as fest 
as they had followed, the rashness 
of their movement in the. first in- 
stance is not the less ominoas of the 
future. If, instead of this wale 
sonage and his obscure colonel, the 
summoner had been Soult, or Suchet, 
if he be among the living, or the 
Duc de Bordeaux, if his oid uncle 
and aunt, his ndfather and his 
confessor (fi ] odds mst one 
poor boy) have not t him into 
a monk; if the first step of insur- 
rection had been taken at the head 
of the garrison of Strasburg, instead 
of a corporal’s guard ; and if the city 
had — the spe epee of 
& vigorously organized revolt azainst 
the French throne, the wisest step 
for Louis Philippe would have been 
to order his britchska, put four of 
the best horses in the royal stables 
to it, and come full to his house 
in Richmond, with his sons, daugh- 
ters, family-pictures, and plate. 

The details of these curious tran- 
sactions are still smothered by the 
French police, who bave the art of 


giving more celebrity to the capture 
of a pi ket than the protection 
of a kin But the breaking out 


of the three disturbances at once in 
the three corners of France, the 
skare of the military in all, and the 
atter surprise of the authorities in 
every instance, sometht 

like a formed — — 
which nothing but a few of the fee. 
blest ramifications may have been 
yet cut off. The King may well envy 
the Duke of Orleans. Unhappy lies 
the head that wears acrown. The 
truth of Shakspeare’s day is just as 
much a truth in the nineteenth cen- 


A letter from M. Tricoupi, the 
ambassador of King Otho, to Lord 
Palmerston has just announced 
the terrors of Greece at the approach 
of the cholera. Quarantines, cor- 
dons, and all the usual and wholl 

— precautions are pmvided, 
and the ships and travellers of Italy 
are warned off the coasts of the 
Hellenic kingdom. Of all diseases 
this is the most extraordinary. Ca- 
pricious, yet constant; partial, yet 
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finally universal ; slight in some parts 
of its progress, overwhelming in 
others, passing through all climates, 
influenced by none; a winter ende- 
mic in one land, a summer scourge 
in another ; seizing alike on every 
country and on every species of 
population ; sometimes yielding to 
the most trivial remedy, sometimes 
baffling the most approved. Utterly 
defying all systematic cure, it re- 
mains now, after half-a-dozen years 
of its traverse through the world, 
the same mysterious resistless, per- 
petually moving, calamity. A ma 
of the cholera would comprehen 
almost every region of the civilized 
world. But the strange diversity of 
its course alone would make it me- 
morable. Beginning in Central In- 
dia, pouring over the range of the 
Himmaleh into the wild plains to 
the north, and terrifying the hordes 
of Tartary. Then shaping iis course 
to the westward, and destroying all 
within that course to the head of 
the Caspian. Turning thence more 
directly on Europe, and falling on 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the 
central provinces of Russia, it 
paused for a while within the Rus- 
sian empire, as if to give time for 
Western and Southern Europe to 
prepare. Then suddenly spreading 
along the northern shores of Ger- 
many, and consuming the squalid 
population of theircommercial cities, 
it came unaccountably among our- 
selves. 

Its visitation in England was re- 
markable for its mildness, for its 
limitation to peculiar districts, and 
for its singularly capricious seizure 
of individuals. At Newcastle, while 
it fell heavily on one-third of the 
town, the other two districts com- 
paratively escaped. In London the 
seizures were chiefly in the narrower 
parts of the city, and the suburbs 
stretching along the river side. The 
only characteristic of the disease 

et distinctly ascertainable is, that 
it exists with almost unfailing power 
in the vicinity ofgreat rivers. Beg- 
gary, squalidness, nakedness, and 
intoxication are all in danger of 
attack. But damp and discomfort 
in the neighborhood of great rivers 
appear to render its ravages almost 
inevitable. 

From the North of Germany it 
divided into two branches, one tak- 
ing its course to England, and one 
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sweeping to the south—the central 
provinces of Germany suffered 
heavily, and Vienna lost a vast 
number of its poorer population. 
From Vienna, again, returning to 
the North, and crossing the Rhine, 
it entered France, passed through the 
provinces with comparatively slight 
mortality, but fell upon Paris with 
redoubled venom. The mortality 
in that capital was unequalled ; with. 
in a few weeks twenty thousand 
died. The disease then seemed to 
pause. It suddenly started up in 
America, transferred none knew 
how. After ravaging the United 
States, it crossed the Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, and spread terror 
through Canada. From Canada it 
made its way through the forests, 
and destro ed a portion of the In-. 
dian population, which might have 
seemed to defy the inflictions of 
Europe in their unfathomable soli- 
tudes. But the cholera was not to 
be escaped, and the mortality was 
oP felt among the thinned tribes 
of the vast country stretching in the 
rear of the United States. Thence, 
by a sudden spring, it fell upon 

exico, the Havannah, and the 
Spanish settlements south of the 
line, finally wandering away into 
the deserts, until life went out, and 
discase could slay no more. It then 
crossed the Atlantic again, and 
threw Europe into new alarm at a 
disease which thus seemed to be 
marked for the perennial scourge 
of the earth. But its visitation, as 
it passed along, was now slight, until 
it reached the confines of Mahomet- 
anism. There it swept all before it, 
as ,if kindled from some new fur- 
nace of wrath—it devastated Egypt 
by thousands and tens of thousands. 
From Egypt it ascended to Constan- 
tinople. There it rivalled the 
plague. ‘Multitudes perished. It 
then partially returned to Russia 
and Germany. Inthe Polish War it 
fearfully increased the miseries of 
that time of wretchedness and blood, 
Constantine, the Archduke, closed 
his half insane and tyrannical life by 
it; and Diebitsch, the famous passer 
of the Balkan, with a large share of 
the Russian army, were carried to 
the grave along with him. Spain, 
Foruen; and Italy still had escaped, 
and the world was asking by what 
means this singular preservation was 
effected, when the cholera broke out 
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in Lisbon—from Lisbon it to 
Madrid, and from Spain to Italy. In 
Italy it is now raging. The east 
coast has been se within these 
few months, and Greece, the nearest 
shore, is tremblingly adopting mea- 
sures of precaution. Bosnia, and 
the wild country bordering on the 
north of her kingdom, is alread 
seized, and thousands are perishin 
day by day. When the science an 
comforts of civilized countries have 
been so ineffectual, what resistance 
can be made by the ignorance and 
wretchedness of barbarism. The 
disease will take its way through 
the wilderness, and ccase only, as 
it ceased in South America, by 
its going beyond thc confines of 
min. 

In this sketch, which of course has 
merely traced the leading lines of 
its progress, we have a view of the 
most extraordin operation on 
human mortality within the history 
of our species. The great plagues 
which have visited Europe since the 
fall of the Roman empire have all 
had nearly a common character. 
All have fallen, with more or less 
violence, upon the extremity of the 
continent, when it touched upon 
the realms of Mahometanism, al- 
ways the original soil of the disease, 
and have thenee gone regularly on, 
covering the earth with corpses, 
like the march of a destroying 
army. Inthe lesser plagues pecu- 
liar cities were ravaged, as in the 

lague of London, like the vio- 
* of fever in a sick chamber, 
the disease terminated with the 
death of those siezed within the 
limit, and beyond was harmless. 
But the cholera more resembled the 
floating of a cloud charged with 
elements of death—here scarcely 
shadowing the atmosphere, there 
turning it into utter darkness—in 
one region sepr onward with an 
uncontrolable rapidity, in the next 
lingering till it almost ceased to 
move. Carried, as if by the chances 
of the wind, passing y kingdoms 
that lay directly in its path, hurry- 
ing to others across mountains and 

i pparently omitting some 
whose Poverty contained every pre- 
disposition for disease, and fixing on 
others where every human power 
was ready to repel its devastation, 
yet finally smiting all. 

It is not for us to weigh the wis- 
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dom of Providence, nor to announce 
its mysterious will. But if it had 
been that will to awake the mind of 
nations to a peculiar sense of a Su- 
preme Being at this time, or perhaps 
a ————— for same mor a 
pays: speedily — 
all their moral p i 
at least the wisdom of man conceive 
a more —— PA than the 
rogress of this stran - 
ful agent of mortality ? A lesson, 
gradual yet unremitting, individual 
yet national, slow yet i i 
not destroying with one wild bars 
of ruin, but sparing even in the 
midst of destruction, and giving its 
teaching successively to every peo- 
ple of the civilized globe—Can such 
things be, and be for nothing! Or 
does the declared course of Provi- 
dence entitle us to believe that they 
are! Or is there not a sudden, 
strange, and fierce outburst of ming- 
led unbelief, profligacy, and rebel- 
lion in the world of our day suffi- 
cient to more than vindicate the Di- 
vine visitation. 


Goldsmith, in one of his Essays, 
recommends that the Radcliffe tra- 
velling Fellow should be sent to ex- 
plore medicine among the sa 
nations, for nothing new is to 
learned from nature any where else ; 
and physicians may follow each 
other round the tour of Europe with 
no more noyelty of acquirement or 
idea than a string of blind horses n 
a mill. Ee is scarcely an exagge- 
ration. Surgery may improve in ci- 
vilized Soit ea beca surgery 
depends upon the number of sub- 
jects, itself a result of population, 
and upon perfection of instruments, 
a result of mechanical skill. But 
has physic materially improved 
within the last century? That a suc- 
cession of plausible theories have 
— — that re — all 

rished, are facts equally pa e. 
All attempts to discover that fine se- 
cret of the frame, whether in tke 
blood or the nervous system, whick 

roduces disease or constitutes 

ealth, have almost wholly baffled 
human skill. The celebrated Baille’s 
answer to one who praised his suc- 
cess was, “Sir, I acknowledge I am 
not the most unl of the guesse- 
ers.” The system of Brown, Cullen, 
and a host of other dexterous men, 
show nothing but that the sciences of 
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medicine is not to be attained. The 
only prospect of improvement pro- 
bably opens in the ion of the 
remedies already provided by nature. 
The Jesuits’ bark has done more for 
the cure of fever than a thousand 
theories. The Indians of Brazil pos- 
sess poisons, extracted from simple 
plants, as ‘poru as the prussic 
acid. And though poisons are not pri- 
ma facie acquisitions to the comforts of 
man, yet as the name is but another 
expression for a powerful action on 
the human system, the only ques- 
tion for skill is, to ascertain how it 
may be converted into an instru- 
ment of preservation. Arsenic de- 
stroys life in a half hour’s agony, 
but arsenic is perhaps the moest 
poworful antiseptic known. Anti- 
mony, once regarded as scarcely less 
fatal, com the greater part of 
tho most effective of febrifuges. The 
poison of calcined quicksilver is ra- 

id ; yet John Bull swallows calomel 

y the ton, and is the better for the 
swallowing. Opium is death; yet 
thousands live with the laudanum 
bottle in their reticules, and could 
not live without it. Train oil, or the 
ranker oil of Tripoli, would raise a 
rebellion if it were enjoined to be 
touched or tasted by our bold 
coun en or fair countrywo- 
men; but in such obnoxious taste 
and touch may lie the cea of the 
plague; while the plague wastes the 
coasts of the Mediterranean of their 
thousands and tens of thousands, the 
oil porters, who eat their bread and 
wear their clothes saturated with 
oil, whose head, and feet, and skins, 
and souls are oil, never get the 
plague. When the pestilence de- 
vastated Malta about twenty-five 
years ago, a colonel of one of the re- 
giments in garrison, hearing of the 
escape of the oil-carriers on the op- 
pan shores, is said to have ordered 

is men to dip their shirts every 
morning in oil, and, slightly wring- 
ing them out, thus wear them for the 
day ; and the operation saved them 
wholly from the mortality that al- 
most desolated the island. 

A French traveller has just told 
the world, that he has discovered an 
antidote to the venom of all serpents 
in oil of turpentine. The Hindoos, 
have undoubtedly some extremely 
effectual and rapid ways of curing 
the bite of snakes, which seem to 
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have been secrets to our science. 
But the most formidable’of all inflic- 
tions of this kind, the venom of the 
bite of a rabid animal remains the 
“opprobrium medicarum” to this 
day. Yet the Mexicans and South 
Americans unquestionably profess to 
cure the hydrophobia as a matter of 
certainty. They give the patient 
successive doses of a powdered root, 
which produces a violent parpin 
tion, at each return of which the 
violence of the disorder diminishes, 
until within about three days the 
tient is cured. The cases have 
n attested by the moet authen- 
tic witnesses, and the root has been 
brought to this country, and sub- 
mitted to the College of Physicians. 
Yet this invaluablo medicine has not 
been examined by our scientific men 
with any thing like the interest due 
to so — a discovery, if it can 
be established. It has been tried in 
one or two instances, but the sur- 
geons’ report has been, that it has 
not been satisfactory. Still we de- 
mand that a trial, or a succession of 
trials, shall be made. The root is 
easily procurable. Specimens of it 
were some years ago brought to 
England by one of the firm of Acker. 
man in the Strand. It is remarkable 
that its operation is of the same or- 
der which has hitherto produced 
almost the only known cases of re- 
covery, where the disease had plainly 
exhibited itself—excessive perspira- 
tion, a general throwing off of the 
poisonous matter from the frame, 
and a general quieting of the nervous 
system. Instances have thus been 
iven of the cure of hydrophobia by 
e vapor-bath, producing a violent 
perspiration; still the American 
root ought to become the subject of 
a strict, long, and practical examine- 
tion. In the nature of things, it is 
no more extraordinary that this ter- 
rible agony of the nerves should be 
calmed by a vegetable pone than 
that other agonies should be calmed 
by a vegetable juice, opium, or that 
fever should give way before the 
Jesuits’ bark. If the fact. could be 
established, it would confer a sérvice 
on mankind worthy of the highest 
national reward, and making the 
name of him who brought it into ef- 
fectual practice memorable through 
the world. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRAKCE. 


Ir is generally taought, that, since 
the priestly power has been hum- 
bled, as perfect a religious liberty 
prevails in France as in any other 
part of the world ; or even more than 
this, that if several other nations 
enjoy a legal toleration and freedom 
in this matter which leaves nothing 
to be desired, the principle at least 
of liberty of worship is more largely, 
more liberally, more philosophically 
understood in that coun than 
any where else. And this in a 
— sense may be the case. 

e doctrine of toleration was ori- 
ginally propagated in France through 
the exertions of the infidel philoso- 
phers. It sprung consequently out 
of an indifference or rather an im- 
partial hostility towards every form 
of Christianity. This gave a round- 
ness, a positiveness, an absolute tone 
to its ression, which among 
other people, where there were at- 
tachments and preferences given to 
particular creeds and systems, was 
not to be met with. Hence it has 
happened that France has got the 
character of being superlatively en- 
lightened on the subject of reli- 
gions liberty. ee Ca- 

olic priesthood from this praise, 
it has been universally deemed 
justly due to the great body of the 
nation. But the truth is, the doc- 
trine of freedom of worship has in 
that country been hitherto little 
more than a philosophic dictum. 
Since it has been promulgated so 
roundly, there have been few oppor- 
tunities of practising it. he 
revival of the national reformed 
church did not furnish one of these. 
That event was a matter of state 
policy, and considering the lethargic 
condition of French Protestantism 
at the time, its re-establishment, 
limited and crippled by the very 
nature of its organization, could 
hardly alarm the most susceptible 
bigotry, or the most malignant in- 
fidelity. Since then, till within the 
last year or two, there has been no 
religious movement in the country 
ut all, and a dogma proclaiming 
complete liberty of worship, has 
been inscribed in the Charte. And 
whilst, on the one hand, this dogma 


remained unchallenged by evas, 
and, on the other, there was 2 
perfect stillness and iveness E 
the religious world, it was only fax 
to believe that this solemn procis- 
mation of freedom was synonymous 
with its virtual possession and 
enjoyment. But several striki 
facts have lately shown that this is 
not the case. Certainly there can 
te no * that naa eg beatae 
iberty of worship, as they do every 
other kind of liberty, as an abstract 
principle; but this principle, it 
would appear, they have recorded 
in their great national code barely 
as a philosophic maxim never in- 
tended to be carried out into prac- 
that ths pope should’ put forth 
that ths 

fresh shoots of life chat n igi 
liberty in France was made the law 
of the land, but rather that all 
denominations of Christians should 
alike live in equal contempt, secu- 
rity, and quietude. That antichris- 
tian philosophy which was the perent 
of F h toleration, could neither 
design nor desire more than this. 
And if we compare this state of 
suffrance, which is all that is inten- 
tionally provided for, with the free 
and unlimited scope given to all 
religious opinions and religious 
establishments among ourselves and 
in other Protestant countries, we 
shall find that, in practice at least, 
freedom of worship is our 
French neighbors yet in its i y- 
J a 
spectacle as Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists Independents, 
Baptists, and other numerous sects, 
flourishing together that we can ay 
religious liberty is truly exhibi 

Its spirit, however, may be shown 
without such a variety of examples. 
But this kind of liberty has never 
been in the contemplation either of 
French philosophy or of French 
law. A personal right to worship 
— to one's conscience is 
fully and cordially recorded, but 
whenever the Proiestants of France 
have a this right in an agres- 
sive direction, and have been suc- 
cessful in making proselytes, they 
have invariably encountered resist- 
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ance, which has been frequently 
seconded and rendered triumphant 
by legal decisions against them. It 
ts only lately indeed that such facts 
as we refer to have happened, for 
it is only lately that the awakening 
zeal of French Protestantism has 
provoked them. The consequence 
which has resulted is, that the limit 
of liberty ted by the French 
law, according to recent interpreta- 
tions, is now marked ; and it behoves 
the Reformed Churches of France 
early and unanimously tc show that 
this limit, arbitrarily assigned, is in 
effect a denial of their rights alto- 
gether, and to contend manfully 
and fearlessly, as a body placed in 
the very vanguard of Christian 
truth in their country, for their 
undoubted and chartered privi- 


ane 
e have alluded above to certain 
flagrantly iniquitous and tyrannical 
sentences ronounced against 
French preachers of the gospel with- 
in the last few months. We should 
not, however, think it incumbent on 
us to interfere in the matter, but 
should leave the battle to be fought 
out by those more immediately in- 
terested in it, if the sound part of the 
reformed party in France did not 
labor under peculiar difficulties. In 
the first place, they have no audience 
in the nation. atever injustice 
may be done them, the ple in 
neral know nothing, and care no- 
thing about it. Their appeals to 
the public never extend beyond 
their own circle. Secondly, they 
are a timid race. Having been so 
long accustomed to persecution, and 
to act the part of meek and silent 
sufferers, or to express unbounded 
eony for mere tolerance, they 
ardly know how to assume the port 
and demeanor of bold assertors of 
truths and rights in the face of so- 
ciety at lar Thirdly, they, have 
wisely and conscientiously kept 
themselves apart from politics, and 
consequen y being identified with 
no political party, they possess no 
influence with the government to 
uphold their cause. Fourthly, grie- 
vances which affect even bodies of 
men, thus without power, are gene- 
rally overlooked by the French le- 
gislature as unimportant. Petitions 
or representations from particular 


parties or — persons 
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are huddled up in a common mis- 
cellany or farrago of minor matters 
in the chamber of deputies, and ex- 
cite not so much national sympathy 
or sensation as an injury done to 
a single individual does among us. 
Fifthly, England has ever stepped in 
asthe defender of the Reformation 
in France whenever its doctrines 
have been tyrannically opposed ; and 
often has a voice of indignation from 
this side of the water, and sometimes 
even direct interference, stayed and 
averted acts of oppression which 
would otherwise have fallen on our 
French Protestant brethren. And 
sixthly, and chiefly, we know that 
there is only a feeble section of the 
reformed population in France trul 
zealous for the spread of their crced, 
and that the efforts of this select di- 
vision are rather thwarted than as- 
sisted by the great majority of their 
co-religionists. We feel it there- 
fore becomes our duty to bring our 
aid to those with whom we are con- 
vinced the cause of the 1 in 
their country exclusively resides. It 
may be thought, perhaps, that we 
have spoken slightingly of this party, 
inasmuch as we have accused them 
of timidity; but if they have this 
defect, or rather if they want enter- 
prise and hardihood, not in propa- 
gating their faith, but in confronting 
their adversaries, thiy arises from a 
singular meekness and gentleness, 
and purity, and simplicity, and can- 
dor, and unwordliness of mind, 
which it would perhaps be impossi- 
ble to find in any other soci 
of Christians throughout the world. 
These traits of their character, 80 
rarely combined with that daring- 
ness of spirits which accompanies & 
sense of strength and prosperity, 
only gives them in our estimation, 
additional interest. 

The cases we have now to expose, 
regarded even as isolated facts, are 
crying acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion; but considered as : 
as mere initiatory trials of power, 
to be repeated with increasing em- 
phasis and authority whenever oc- 
casions may present themselves, 
they assume a significance which 
jeopardises the wy existence of 
religious liberty. If means be not 
speedily found of reversing the de- 
cisions which have been cage | pe 
nounced in French courts W, 
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we have no hesitation in saying that 
the gospel will be more effectually 
suppressed in France than it could 
be by open and violent persecution. 
These decisions remaining uninvali- 
dated, every petty authority in that 
country will have an extinguisher 
ready to put upon the reformed 
creed whenever there is the slight- 
est prospect of its extending beyond 
the walls of the National Temple ; 
and within those walls, as we have 
shown in some late papers, there is 
but a slender prospect of its showing 
much life, if not acted upon by an 
external impulsion from the unsal- 
aried churches. The question, there- 
fore, before us appears so important, 
that although we have been for some 
time designing to give our readers 
some further accounts of French 
Protestantism in general, we think 
it — to keg - our present 
subject se tely, that it may re- 
eae the Tull measure of ——— 
it deserves. The matter which 
actually engages us is not French 
but Protestant, and concerns much 
more nearly those who are interested 
in the p of the Reformation, 
than it does either the French gov- 
ernment or the French people, to 
to both of whom it is a topic essenti- 
ally alien. 

e now come to the e ition of 
the facts which have called forth 
the above reflections, and in doing 
s0 we must request our readers’ 

tience, for we have a question of 
w to unravel, which is indispen- 
sable to the understanding of the 
case before us. In the month of 
February last, Mr. Oster, a minister 
of the Reformed Church of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, was summon- 
ed by the Mayor of Metz, in which 
place he was residing and officiating 
as a minister of the gospel, to shut 
up the apartment which served him 
for a chapel, and to discontinue the 
meetings which were held there for 
religious purposes. The mayor of 
Metz considered himself autho- 
rised to take this step by the 204th 
article of the penal code, which is 
irected against all associations not 
expressly pm by a chief ma- 
istrate. The pastor, Oster, in his 
efence — to the correctional 
police of the town, and that tribunal, 
in an energetic sentence, declared, 
that according to tho 5th article of the 
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Charte, which proclaims a cemplete 
ay liberty, the defendant was 
pS ectly justified in holding asem- 
lies for religious worship wihout 
* a Teg of the mayor. 
thi t magistrate carred 
——— before the Cour Royal d 
Metz, and obtained a sentence 
which has condemned the pasta. 
It is necessary here to transcribe a 
few heads of this sentence, that is 
logic may be known, “ Consider- 
ing,” it says, “that J. P. Oster, call- 
ing himeelf a minister of the Chris- 
tian Church of the confession of 
Augsburg, has in the course of De- 
cember last, without permission 
from authority, and in spite of its 
forbiddance, given an apariment in 
a house which he occupies, for an 
assembly of twenty-three persons 
met together for the purpose of 
worship: Considering that this act 
is provided against and repressed 
hie precise dispositions of the 
th article of the penal code: 
Considering that Mr. Oster pretends 
that these dispositions have ceased 
to exist since the publication of the 
Sth article of the Charte of 188, 
with which they are irreconcilable : 
Considering that without doubt this 
abrogation has not been expressly 
pronounced by any law, and that it 
can therefore be but tacit: Cun- 
sidering that the principle of liberty 
of worship is formally proclaimed 
by the Charte in its Sth article, as 
individual liberty is by the 4th arti- 
cle, and the liberty of the press by 
the 7th article : Considering that the 
liberty of the press and iadividual 
liberty are unquestionably as pre- 
cious to Frenchmen as liberty of 
worship, and that nevertheless it 
cannot be contested that both the 
one and the other are subject to 
numerous precautionary restrictions, 
and to the surveillance of the po- 
lice: Considering that li of 
worship must inevitably be subject 
to the same restraints ; that no one 
has ever pretended that this liberty 
is so illimitable that it can be sub- 
ject to no measures and nọ super- 
intendence of the police, and that in 
fact, from the admission of such a 
proposition there would result con- 
sequences utterly incompatible with 
the existence or all organized so- 
ciety.” Considering these, and many 
other matters, which are mere 
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rishes of rhetoric or appeals to 
precedents of times of despotism 
and persecution, the Cour Royal of 
Metz condemned Mr. Oster, and 
suppressed the — of which he 
was the minister. . Oster then 
oppenied to the Court of Cassation 
Paris, and that tribunal has con- 
firmed the judgment of the Cour 
Royal of Metz, fons over the same 
arguments in the sentence it deli- 
vered. e 
In order to unravel the sophist 
of the judgment we have just iaei, 
it is necessary to enter somewhat at 
length into its detail, and first to state 
the question in its true light. By the 
5th article of the Charte complete 
liberty of worship is roundly pro- 
claimed ; but lest this should have 
the character of a naked abstract 
maxim, the character now sought to 
be given to it, special provisions, of 
an anterior date, ccrtainly, are for- 
tunately connected with it, which 
show that it was not intended to be 
laid down as a mere first principle 
of law to be subject to modifications 
in its developments, but as a law 
in itself complete and sufficient for 
all its practical purposes. If this 
were not its just sense, it would have 
been absurd to guard it with speci- 
fic conditions. A bare axiom ab- 
jures such limitations. These limi- 
tations which gave the 5th article of 
the Charte so emphatically its prac- 
tical signification are: 1st, That any 
one who designs to establish a wor- 
ship shall make a previous declaration 
to the mayor, or other chief autho- 
rity, of his intention to do so; 2d, 
That he shall specify the hours at 
which religious service is to take 
lace ; and, 3d, That the building or 
ouse in which these services are 
held shall have its doors for the 
free admission of the public. Here 
we see ample provision is made 
aguinst any unlawful procrecing. 
on the part of religicnists. In 
legalizing the right of individuals 
to —— according to their con- 
acience, the state does not thereby 
dispossess itself of its own rights. 
An entrance is left purposely open 
for the civil authority to interpose 
whenever the real bona fide pur- 
poses of worship are transgressed, 
or any disorder or misdemeanor 
against society is committed. That 
argument, therefore, in the sentence 
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of the Cour Royal of Metz, which 
insists upon the dangerousness of 
an unlimited religious freedom, falls 
utterly to the ground. For we see 
that the law does provide very spe- 
cific limits to this liberty, and such 
as give to the state, within its own 
poria complete security and un- 
nded power. The other argu- 
ments which that sentence em 
dies {are still more subtle and still 
more false. ‘Individual liberty,” 
it says, “and the liberty of the 


. press, are un chiapas as pre- 
i 


cious to Frenchmen as liberty of 
worship, and they are nevertheless 
both subject to precautionary re- 
pressions,” &c. Here three ‘things 
are with wilful dishonesty and ma- 
lignity confounded together, which 
are essentially different. The an- 
nouncement of absolute individual 
liberty to men in civil society can 
be nothing but a metaphysical ax- 
iom, which we have shown that the 
Sth article of the Charte is not. And 
even if that article had not, as it has, 
an accompanying precise limitation 
and definition of its sense, it would 
still, however generally expressed, 
be specific, for it would point to one 
specialobject, and be confined within 
a certain com whereas the de- 
claration of individual liberty can 
never be any thing but a vague as- 
sertion of a principle which, in its 
abstract state, can admit of no prac- 
tical application. 

We might also show that the li- 
berty of the press, and liberty of 
worship, come each under a distinct 
category. Since, however, the logic- 
loving judges of Metz nnd Parishave 
chosen to compare them together, 
they should have made it appear at 
least that the law had dealt equally 
with both ; that as the restraints im- 
posed upon the press arose from its 
excesses, so the like restraints im- 
posed upon religious worship were 
provoked in a like manner. But this 
they have not done or attempted to 
do. They dare not even to insinuate 
that the slightest excess or trans- ' 
gression has been committed by the 
religionists they have condemned, 
or the congregations they have sup- 
pressed. They justify their decisions 
simply by maintaining that what 
they have done, though unprovoked. 
by ill conduct on the part of those 
who have suffered, has nevertheless 
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been done by the exertion of a legal 
power. This | power is sup- 


posed to be rred by the 294th 
article of the penal code. Ect this 
article, no associations are allowed 
to be formed, or to hold assemblies, 
without the authorization of a chief 

istrate.. But as the 5th article 
of Charie requires no authoriza- 
tion of this kind to establish a wor- 
ship, it is evident that the two ar- 
ticles severally point at different ob- 
jects: otherwise they are irrecon- 


cilable, and mutually destroy each ° 


other, which supposition reduces the 
argument of those who lean upon 
the penal code in the present case 
ad absurdum. Or, to place the ques- 
tion in a less senseless point of view, 
if there be any real contradiction be- 
tween the two articles, it is manifest 
that the one of the latest date (the 
5th of the Charte) must set aside the 
earlier one ; for it is perfectly inane 
to — that a recent law is an- 
nulled by an old one, that is, pro- 
mulgated only to be instantly de- 
stroyed. The contrary assertion may 
often be unjustly maintained. Old 
laws without being formally, are 
frequently virtually abrogated by 
later ones. They become obsolete. 
In the present instance, however, we 
believe that the two articles, that of 
the Charie and that of the penal code, 


both co-exist in force, for that they lett 


have completely distinct objects in 
view. The 5th article of the Charte 
has exclusivel y a religious sense, and 
the 294th of the code exclusively a 
political one. The latter assertion is 
acknowled as true even in the 
sentence of the Court of Cassatiun 
against Mr. Oster. “ Considering,” it 
says, “that the offences of those who 
form political associations are pro- 
vided against by the 291st article of 
the penal code, &c., and considering 
that the offences provided against by 
the 294th article of the same code 
are of the same nature,” &c. &c. But 
if there were any real honest doubt 
in this matter, it would be cleared 
up by the French —— of the seals, 
on the passing of the recent law 
inst associations. This law, it 
must be borne in mind, is in its in- 
tents identical with the articles 291 
and 204 of the penal code, only it 
gives ead ers than those arti- 
cles do. On the occasion of its 
ing through the Chamber of 
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ties, the garde des seceaur expressed 
himself as follows :—« There is here 
a great distinction to be made. With 
respect to assemblies which have for 
their sole — the worship of the 
Divinity, and to exercise this wor- 
ship, this law is not applicable. We 

jake this declaration in the most 


formal manner.” The of the 
chamber officers, also in bringing up 
the law, repeated the words of the 


garde des sceaux, and added, “ if this 
ample declaration is not the law itself, 
it at least forms the official and in- 
separable commentary on it; it is on 
the strength and good faith of this com- 
mentary that the law has been ad 
ed by the other chamber, and sh 
be adopted by you; and there can be 
no doubt that every tribunal in 
France will understand it in the same 
sense.” Further than this, when 
M. the Baron Roger and M. Dubois 
proposed an amendment to the law 
sf —— that reli as — 
ies might be expressly left out of its 
scope, they both of them abandoned 
their project on the positive decla- 
ration of Mr. Persil, “ that the law 
was applicable only to political asso- 
ciations, and in no manner con 
cerned religious meetings, and that 
there was no court of law in France 
which could so far mistake its in- 
tent as to apply its provisions to the 
er.” 


We believe we have now unravel- 
led the sophistries, and exposed the 
illegalit oF the sentences pronounc- 
ed by the tribunals of Metz and 
Paris. We know of nothing so 
despicable, and, at the same time, so 
dreadful, as such attempts as we 
have laid open, to the law 
from its fair and obvious construc- 
tion, and this in the very face of 
contrary interpretations coming from 
the highest authority. We see in 
such — tho shuffling writt- 
ings of a and reptile tyramsy 
ioe —— 

of a fa } to 
make itself still — hateful, as- 
suming all the solemnities of judicial 
dignity. It is impossible to coe- 
ceive any thing so loathsome and 
fearful as this display. The only 
man who has risen in the Chamber 
i Deputies 2 oe — this 

t act of iniquity and oppres- 
sie aan the Procureur Général, and 
President of the Chamber, Mon- 
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Dupin. He insisted indignantly up- 
on the infraction of the. Charte, and 
of religious liberty, committed, in the 
case of Oster, 7 the Mayor of 
Metz, and declared the sentences of 
the law tribunals to be “ absurd and 
unjust.” The Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Monsieur Sauzet, promised in 
reply, that the affair should be in- 
uired into, and justice done ; yet 
though nine months have elapsed 
since that time, no step has been 
taken to reverse the decision which 
has ejected Monsieur Oster from his 
ministry, and suppressed his con- 
gregation. What makes this the 
more remarkable is, that there are 
eighty Protestant members in the 
Chamber of Deputies, not one of 
whom, with the exception we have 
mentioned, has lifted a voice in de- 
fence of his religion, they all, in- 
deed, seem to consider it a matter 
in which they have noconcern. No- 
thing can prove more than this fact 
the propriety of English advocacy, 
as far as a strong expression of opi- 
nion goes, on this occasion. 
truth, the only real Protestants of 
France, the few who stand up for, 
and maintain their faith, are in so 
feeble a minority, that they require 
every sort of aid and encourage- 
ment. With t to the motives 
which have produced the late deci- 
sions, they are easily discovered. 
There is a common hostility in the 
petty local self-important magis- 
trates of France zealous re- 
— and this is fully partaken 
of by the lawyers, who have a na- 
tural antipathy. to every cloth but 
their own, particularly if it be of the 
same color. In all countries, too, 
men invested with a sacred charac- 
ter, especially if they act up to that 
character, would be torn to pieces 
by the philosophic rabble (unless a 
prevailing superstition intervened 
to save them), if that rabble could 
have their way. Then the higher 
French authorities hate the assertion 
of right of every kind ; and whenever 
a encounter it, endeavor to put 
it down as an enemy to the Govern- 
ment. Besides, the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries has wa made peace 
with the Romish Church. One of 
its chief designs actually is, to prop 
itself on the priesthood, and, if possi- 
ble, to bring them into honor and 
power throughout the nation. Both 
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as a means to this end, and as a high 
gratification to the Popish party, 
who are to be conciliated, the crip- 
pling of Protestantism is looked up- 
on, if not promoted, with secret 
complacency. And, in addition to 
all this, the description of persons 
aggrieved by the violation of law we 
have ex , and the cause they 
espoused, are both regarded as so 
intrinsically insignificant as to be 
hardly worth a thought. a. 
M. Oster, the — whose 
case we have now finished, is a mis- 
sionary from the society in London 
for the conversion of the Jews. His 
conduct and character are acknow- 
ledged, even by his accusers, to 
have ever been perfectly irreproach- 
able, and as a preacher of the gos- 
pel, he has shown himself to be 
most able, zealous, and successful. 
These qualities have been his real 
crimes in the estimation of the 
French tribunals. F 
The next case we have to exhibit 
is still more iniquitous than the one 
we have just dismi The con- 
clusions of the highest law courts of 
France have so encouraged and em- 
boldened the petty magistrates of 
the provinces, that they have lost no 
time, even outstripping the example 
of the Mayor of Metz. The follow- 
ing instance will show this. Mon- 
sieur Masson, formerly a school- 
master, but for several years past in 
the employment of the Continental 
or European Missionary Society 
of London, as a preacher and minis- 
ter of the gospel in the town of 
Bordeaux, in the department of the 
Drome, has been brought before the 
correctional tribunal of Die, under 
triple accusation of having form- 
ed an illegal association, and making 
himself its chief ; of having lent his 
house for the meetings of this. asso- 
ciation, and of having been guilty of 
the crime of swindls Now what 
does the reader think the real mean- 
ing of this accusationis? Why, lst. 
That Monsieur Masson is a pastor, 
unsalaried by the state, of a religious 
congregation ; second, that certain 
members of this congregation have 
held prayer age his house ; 
and third, that he been in the 
habit of collecting money, voluntari- 
ly offered, to aid Bible and missiona- 
societies. It appears that Monsicur 
asson first established himself at 
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Bordeaux on the invitation of the 
mayor and of the pastor of the Na- 
tional Temple church of that place. 
He continued his humble and useful 
labors there three years with the 
bd boned of the authorities, and 
ntimes when the pastor of the 
National Temple has been absent, he 
has been invited to preach in his 
pulpit. But both the pastor and the 
mayor have lately been chan 
their successors have ed the 


benevolent exertions of Mr. Masson 
withthe utmost hostility. Perceiv- 
ing the case of r that he 
had the power to do so, the mayor 
of the place, an atomer, summ 

Masson to discontinue his meetings, 


reacher of the gospel, and agent of 
The Londoa Eu *— 


———— to give ihat name to the 
iquitous proceeding—no attempt 
was made to show that the ill 
association memtioned was er 
than a religious assembly. Consid- 
ered in this tts true light, it has been de- 
nounced and condemned as on Wegal 
association. Neither is the crime of 
swindling, the other of the ac- 
cusation, asserted to have been any 
thing else than the collection of 
voluntry su tions for the funds 
of religious societies. On the first 
two c which are properly 
reducible to one, M. Masson has 
been found guilty, and sentenced to 
— months — and to 
e payment of a france, 
and all the costs. On the char of 
swindling he has been acquitted, yet 
the procureur du Roi thought proper 
to declare that the collection of money 
made were bighly repr le, and 
although they might have been made with 
out fraud, and with the utmost good faith, 
they still amounted to swindling ; that 
functionary, in summing up, alaode- 
clared that if these ious assem- 
blies were continued, he should pro- 
secute those who were present at them 
as accomplices. The most remarka- 
ble feature of this sentence is, that we 
find therein the law against political 
associations directly applied to reli- 
pons meetings. The mayor of Metz 
d not go eo far as this. Ho appeal- 
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ed only to the 204th article of the 
penal code, whieh article, 
identical in its intents with — 
inst associations, yet not bei 
actually the law i left a certain. 
quibbling subterfuge open to escaye 
the interpretation upa 
that enactment by the hi legis- 
lative authorities both in the Cham- 


ber of Deputies and of Peers. The 
tribunal of Die, no doubt 
by the triumphant i of the 
mayor of Metz, has off the 


false mask altogether. We shall be 
very much surprised if, on the next 
occasion that offers itself to put 

of the gospel, the 
highest penalty of the law is not in- 
ear’s imprisonment, 
and a fine of 1 franks ; or if the 
—— ras accusation of 
swindling is brought against a Chris- 
tian aay rte he is not condemned 
and sent to the gallies. Persecution 
naturally acquiret vises exado. Anoth- 
er singular feature of this case is, that 
the tribunal took upon itself te ar- 
faign the doctrine of M. Masson, a 
proceeding totally ill and de- 


disciple and successor of Felix Neff, 
and M. Arnaud, the pastor of the 
National Temple at Crest, in both of 
whose pulpits the aceused hed often 
been —— to — were there 
to refute e uminous iraputa- 
tion on this heed: These gentlemen 
offered spontaneously to M. 
Masson, as the court would not post- 
ne the trial for a few weeks till 
e advocate in whom be placed con- 
fidence could be present. Monsieur 
Andre Blanc, to whom we have had 
occasion to introduce our readers 
in a late paper, is without question 
one of the most a ic men in 
France, and M. Arnaud is a clergy- 
man of the highest ili 
and benevolence. He poesesses, too, 
worldly advantages whieh seldom 
fall tothe lot of a French pastor. 
He is wealthy. We have had the 
pleasure of spending a few days 
with him at his house at Crest, and 
could almost fancy ourselves, duri 
that time, on ak at an Engin 
parson ese gentlemen 
are nol the only persons who feel a 
strong interest for M. Masson. 
Throughout the whole Departmest 
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of the Drome, and the surrounding 
departments, as we know ourselves, 
he is regarded with such warm 
affection that it is really touching to 
hear the people speak of him. In all 
the reports, too, to the Continental 
or European Missionary Society 
respecting the south of France, he is 
conspicuously pointed out as one of 
their most meritorious and effective 
agonts. Had the sentence of the tri- 
bunal of Die fallen upon some tur- 
bulent fanatic, though it would still 
have been equally illegal and unjust, 
it would not have excited the uni- 
versal sympathy and indignation it 
has in the present instance called 
forth. But having for its victim one 
who has such unquestionable testi- 
monies to the purity of his charac- 
ter and conduct from all quarters, 
it appears evident that the design is 
to quell totally those efforts which 
have been making so successfully of 
late years in France, for the spread 
of the gospel. 

Another instanoe of oppression 
somewhat different from those we 
have just mentioned, but neverthe- 
less of the same character, has just 
come to our knowledge. The names 
of the persons and places we allude 
to, we cannot -yet specify, but for 
the truth of the facts we have to re- 
late we are responsible. Mr. B., the 

astor of T., received some time ago 
* a family inhabiting A., who had 
separated themselves from the 
Church of Rome, an invitation to 
visit them that he might give them 
instruction on certain points, con- 
cerning which they felt doubtful. 
Mr. B., accompanied by two mem- 
bers of his church, betook himself to 
the spot, and several persons were 
invited to hear him expound the 
Bible in the house of his inviter. 
oe of mis e local ——— 

e mayor, and the 7 ix, ad- 
dreed themselves tothe efect of 
the department, to expel the pastor 
from place. He iy — 

nions were re nted as adven- 
* and noiden. They were all 
banished with ignominy from the 
spot. The pastor, however, being un- 


willing to renounce the hopes he had gospel 


of doing good there, and being a man 
most peaceably disposed, wrote to 
the mayor a most respectful letter, 
and injudiciously, in our opinion, 
offered, if he were permitted to re- 
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turn, to comply with the require- 
ment of the 294th article of the penal 
code, and to hold no assembly that 
amounted in number to twenty per- 
sons. The mayor replied to him in 
the following letter, the original of 
which is in safe keeping. “Sir, I 
know very well what to think of 
your charlatanism. The faith of a 
Catholic will never give place to 
your idiotisms. It is my a oe pre- 
vent your making dupes. You are 
come to sow division among us, un- 
der the mask of hypocrisy, &c. &c.” 
Here we see that even when offering 
to obey the law, unjustly and ileg ally ap- 
plied, a gospel minister is still not suf- 
fered to exercise his functions. In 
the late papers we have laid before 
our ers on Protestantism in 
France, the writer of them has shown 
that all the new and flourishing re- 
formed churches he has made men- 
tion of owed their origin precisely 
to the kind of effort which the mayor 
of A. has here so imperiously, and 
with so much insulting outrage put 
down. Nothing can show more 
strongly than this reflection, the 
great extent of evil which the ma- 
gistrates and law courts of France 
are now doing against the progress 
of the reformation in their country. 
Had they acted two or three years 
aas they act now, not one of those 
churches we have alluded to would 
have been in existence. We havo 
only a few words more to add on 
this case. It is needless to assure 
our readers, that Monsieur B., pas- 
tor of T., is neither an adventurer 
nor a swindler ; such names, applied 
to him from the quarter whence they 
came, would naturally dispose our 
readers to think most favorably of 
him. We have, however, the most 
heartfelt gratification in further as- 
suring them, from personal know- 
ledge, that Monsieur B. is one of those 
heavenly-minded men, so rare to be 
met with, whose whole lives are no- 
thing but one continuous act of love 
towards all their fellow-creatures. 
Our readers will perceive, from 
the facts we have brought before 
them, that the suppression of the 
in France is inevitable, if 
mayors and procureurs du Rot are 
allowed to triumph whenever they 
apply the law against associa- 
tions to religious assemblies. We 
must repeat again, that the French 
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government at present looks on with 
satisfection what the law which se- 
cures freedom of worship is violated. 
Whenever indeed such instances of 
unjust and illegal conduct are 
before ministers, they do 
mot attempt to vindicate them ; they 
promise they shall be inquired into 
—but do nothing. They have also 
the common habit of saying to those 
who suffer or complain—* Why do 
you not ask for raisti from au- 
thority to establish a worship! to men 
ood conduct and cheracter 


to.” 


to renounce the rights given them 
by the Charte, and to acknowledge 
a right in the government which it 
does not legally . This latter 
right once established by prece- 
dents the government coul pro. 
ceed with a high hand; and till it 
is attained, the petty authorities 
are encouraged by impunity to vex 
and oppress gospel ministers in 
every way, in the hope that they 
will at last, by dint of repeated 
vexations and prosecutions, surren- 
der up their privileges. Hitherto, 
however, these zealous Christians 
have held manfully out, but bow 
long they will continue to do so 

st deprivations of their places 
and means of subsistence, against 
— fines, heavy costs, 
and—what is severer than all—the 
total absence of sympaty and re- 
source either in nation or the 
government, it is hard to conjec- 
ture. Besides being a feeble people 
in numbers, the real Protestants of 
France are a p people. M. 
Masson, who has been lately thrown 
into prison, and saddled with the 
heavy expenses of the procedure 
against him, has ead to support 
himself, his wife and his family, on 
L.30 per annum, the stipend allow. 
ed him by the European Society of 
London; and the average income 
of all the pastors of the country is 
not more than L.60 a year. To ap. 

therefore from court to court 
or the reversal of judgments which, 
however iniquitous, are sure to be 
confirmed, is heart-breaking and 
ruinous; and yet this the French 
Protestants must do, if they would 
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not passively succumb under a ty- 
4 The e&t of 


rannic oppression. 
resistance, too, they are now so im- 
peratively called upon to make, is 
most critical. If they canne tri- 
umph now they will never triumph. 
Precedents will accumutate į 
them, and render their cause 
less. : One van - 
ever, they certainly at the 
present moment. French go- 
vernment, when the question 5 
brvaght before them in a manner to 
enforce attention, dare not deny the 
justice of their complaints, or the 
injustice ‘of the sentence pronoun- 
ced against them. It only remains 
therefore, so to bruit, and to circu- 
late the infamy of these sentences, 
that the French ministers may be 
shamed into an active imterference 
in the behalf of those wham they 
have already acknowledged to be 
illegally dealt with. We are not 
too sanguine, we think, in believing 
that this result may arise even 
from this humble paper. In the 
— 5 Protestants — 
uth were also persecuted. 
of their temples and school-houses 
were arbitrarily suppressed, and 
other outrages committed, whilst 
the government of that period look- 
ed on with open unconcem and 
secret delight. An English indivi- 
dual, Mr. Mark Wilkes, then resid- 
ing in Paris, was the first who 
exposed with zeal and — 
these proceedings. The — 
people declared loudly their abhor- 
rence of them. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
in the House of Commons, made a 
speech worthy of himeelfin advo- 
cacy of the French Protestants ; and 


y, owing to the representa- 
tions of Lord Liverpool, and the 
Duke of Wellin then at 


Paris, to the French Cebinet, the 
para anon which had begun so 
ourishingly was put a stop to. 
Now we have no ‘hesitation in say- 
ing that the pero ne acts we have 
above detailed threaten to be much 
more fatal than those perpetrated 
in 1815. If they are not marked 
with physical violence and blood- 
shed, it is not for this reason that 
they are less tyrannical—quite the 
contrary. The plan, we may per- 
ceive, is by single and separate deeds 
of — falling on obscure 
individuals, without power, and 
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almost without, the means of defence, 
in instance,aftér instance, at con- 
venient intervals, to put down the 
gospel wherever it shall appear. 
As we have shown in former papers, 
there is an easy way of ejecting all 
zeal for the Reformation from the 
national temples; and how it is 
sought, without the bounds of those 
temples, under false legal 


silently and progressively, and be 
crowned with complete success, 
unless there be a public spirit 
roused which shall speak out with 
energy to frustrate it. We think, 
therefore, an appeal to English 
feelings on this question, and at this 
early crisis, urgently called for. A 
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pretexts,. 
to root it totally out of the French: 
soil; and this work will proceed. 


781 
strong expression of opinia from 


‘this side of the water is always felt 


in France. Lf our zealous churches 
at home made common cause with 
their French Protestant brethren 
whenever the latter were I 

under acts of masterful tyranny, 
these acts would be so blazed and 
trumpeted abroad that the French 


Legislature would be constrained to 


do justice. The individuals whose 
cases we have mentioned have been 
oppressed simply because they be- 
long to a class of men so feeble and 
unsupported that they may be 
oppressed in all wantonness, not 
only with — but without 
attracting the slightest notice, much 
less sympathy or aid, on the part of 
the public. 





ECHOES OF ANTIQUITY.—BY DELTA. 


I.—HIPPOCRATES TO THE AMBASSADORS OF ARTAXERXES, 


It is recorded that Hippocrates refused an invitation from Artaxerxes, 


King of Persia, with a > 
desire, provided he wo 


romise of every reward and honor he might 
d repair to his dominions during a season of 


pestilence. Many doubts have been thrown out regarding the authen- 


ticity of the letters said to have 
still extant. In one of these, 


passed on the occasion, and which are 
ippocrates replies, “that he has food, 


clothing, and a habitation in his own country ; and that it would be un- 


worthy of him to aspire to the wealth and 
to cure barbarians—the enemies of Greece.’ 


andeur of the Persians, or 


The consequence is said 


to have been the threatened —— of the enraged king against the in- 


habitants of Cos, unless fhey del 


vered him up: but the islanders, instead 


of complying, declared their resolution to defend his life and liberty at 
all hazards, and the affair was dropped. 


I. 
Return, and tell your Sire, the Persian King, 
That dazzling proffers here you vainly bring ;— 
What is the pomp of wealth, the pride of state, 
Pages around, and slaves within the gate, 
With all the vain sas a parade 


Which floats in Gran 


eur’s showy cavalcade, 


To him who daily bends the patient knee 

Before the shrine of meek Philosophy— 

And strives to fill up Life’s contracted span 

With kindliest offices to fellow-man ? 

Sabæan perfumes, robes of Tyrian dye, 

And fountain jets that cool the glowing sky— 
While music, mirth, and dancing, from the breast 
Drive every dream of Sorrow and unrest— 

re to submission lull luxurious Ease, 

And fashion Thraldom to what mould you please; 
But to the soul determined, yet serene, 

Which treasures wisdom from each passing scene, 
And scruples never from itself to steal 
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. Soft a hours, to serve the common-weal, 
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Shorn of their rainbow hues, State’s honors fade, 
And sink to insignificance and shade! 


II. 
Tell Artaxerxes that, from day to day, 
Even to the rudest hut I bend my way, 
Where, save my own, no friendly feet intrude— 
Where Poverty keeps watch with Solitude, 
And, stretched on pallet low, the sick man lies, 
With fever-stricken frame and hollow eyes,— 
That, while wild phantoms whirl his throbbing brain, 
I watch his slumbers, and allay his pain: 
A balm to staunch the gushing wound apply, 
And wipe Affection’s tear from Sorrow’s eye! 
Up with the sun, to meadows I repair, 
And cull each virtuous herb that blossoms there ; 
For me no hour is idly seen to shine, 
Long days of toil, and slumbers brief are mine. 


i. 

Go—bid your monarch pause, from all apart, 
And ask this question f his conscious heart, 

At midnight lonely, when are swept aside 

The court’s bedazzling pageantiy and pride— 
At midnight when the clouds are dark and deep, 
And all the stars sealed up, the world asleep— 
If e'er, when mounted on his molten throne, 
Beauty, and Power, and Wealth, beneath him shone, 
Gems, gold, and garments from a thousand coasts, 
All that the earth presents, or ocean boasts— 

If e'er when Flattery raised her voice aloud, 
And echoing murmurs circled round the crowd, 
Far from his spirit fled the fiend Distress, 
To leave his heart unmingled happiness— 

Ask him if these, the — of a king, 

Can ever to his thoughts such rapture bring, 

As that I feel, when, as I journey on, 

The pale youth rises from the wayside stone, 
With health-rekindling cheek, an palms outspread, 
To call down bliss on my unworthy head,— 

As that I feel, when some fond mother shows 
Her cradled infant, lovely in repose, 

And tells me, that the scion of her heart 
Preserved to bless her by my timeous art, 
Taught by her parental precept, will repair 

To lisp my name amid his earliest prayer— 
What time for him Jove’s temple-doors are thrown 
Apart, and Heaven his worship deigns to own— 
Grateful, through all life’s after years to be, 

To one, from lurking death who set him free! 


IV. 

While thus possessed—and whatcould bless me more— 
Of pleasures such as these, a countless store, 
While grateful praise is mine from every tongue 
Smiles from the old, and greetings from the young, 
The warrior’s reverence as he courses by, 

And gratitude’s warm beam from woman's eye— 
What else is wanting? That which I enjoy— 
The mental calm, which nothing can destroy— 
The self-applause, whose strength sustains te 
When o’er the Sun of Life the cloud of Sorrow roll. 
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vV. 


What wish I more? A cheerful home is mine, 
Around whose threshold hangs the clustering vine, 
There Contemplation finds a welcome cell, 

And dove-eyed Peace, and meek Contentment dwell ; 
Raiment my country offers, food and fire, 

What more doth Nature crave—should Man desire ? 
And could I leave my country, fair and free, 

Green Cos, the glory of the Arean sea, 

Deseit the realm of Wisdom and of Worth, 

Land of my sires, and region of my birth ; 

By such unworthy baubles lured to roam, 

And make ’mid barbarous hordes my gilded home! 
No! tell your sovereign, that a freeman I 

Was born, and ’mid the free resolve to die ! 

My skill to lull the tortured into ease, 

To salve the wound, and medicate disease, 

Were madly used, if, from the free and brave 

I turned, and stooped to heal the despot and his slave! 


VI. 


an monarch’s rage I nor despise nor dread, 
l if it must on my devoted head ; 

Better an honored, though untimely fate ; 

Than glory sold for unavailing state ; 

With sneering lip, oh ne’er may scoffer say— 

“ Hippocrates to Persia slunk away, 

For princely gauds his reputation sold, 

Shamed his old age, and bartered fame for gold !” 
No! rather be it said—“ He scorned to roam 

The world for wealth, and died beloved at home ; 
His goal of rest was honorably won, 

And Greece regards him as a worthy son !” 


II. COLMA, A SONG OF SELMA. 


cessed alike pervades all the realms of time—however much out 
ideas of the term may be swayed from mythological or historical recollee- 
tione—Iceland is as old as Ithaca ; and in this point of view, we hope * the 
similitude in dissimilitude” between the Greek and the Celt—between Cos 
and Morven—will be more readily acknowledged. Nor, we fear, will the 
difference seem to some highly discrepant, between the Sanscrit letters of 
Hippocrates and the Sanscrit verses of Ossian. 


I. 


Forlorn I linger on the hill, 

Around me lours the stormy night ; 
When will the torrents voice be still, 
Or shieling show its light ! 

Moon, from thy clouds uprise ; 

Star of the setting day appear, 

And lead my wandering footsteps near 
The spot, where, ’mid his spoils of deer, 
My weary hunter lies ; 

Shine forth—and guide me to the pace 
Where rests my Salgar from the chase. 


If. 

His bow unstrung is by his side, 

His dogs outstretched lie panting round ; 
I rest me by the rushing tide, 

Upon the mossy ground ;— 
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Where art thou, Salgar, now ? 
Thy voice, which cheers a heart, is still : 
— I wander o'er n ill ; ai 
e moaning storm—the gurgling 
——— 
was is trysting-tree, 
And here I wait, watch, weep for thee! 


Il. 


Here is the rock, and here the tree, 
Beside me is the roaring stream ; 

And thou wert to be here with me, 

At twilight’s purple gleam : 

Evening her shadow throws— 
Where—whither art thou, Salgar, fled ? 
For thee I’ll leave my father’s side ; 
For thee the brother of my pride; 
Long have our race been foes, 

But more than friend to me thou art— 
Our bosoms twain, but one the heart ! 


iV. 


Ye raving wild-winds, cease to blow ! 
Loud streams, be silent in your falls! 

To let my weary hunter know 

For him how Colma calls : 

Be still—be voiceless all— 

Ye mountain-caves, in loudest strain 
Re-echo “ Salgar” o'er the plain,— 

Oh tell him that I call ; 

Here is the tree—the stream—the spot— 
Colma is here, but Salgar not. 


V. 


Low ia the East the moon appears, 
The lakelet sparkles in the grove, 
The hill its blue-grey summit rears,— 
But where art thou, my love ? 

In silence glooms the heath ; 

No panting dog with joyful tail 
Proclaims thy footstep near the vale, 
And, swift as Winter’s wrathful gale, 
Comes sweeping down beneath : 

The stars are out—the day is gone— 
My Salgar, Colma sits alone! 


VI. 


But who—outstretched upon the hill ? 
They look not—speak not to each other ! 
Hear ye my voice not 1—all is still ? 

My lover, and my brother ! ! 

Cold horror chills my soul— 

Then sleep ye —but it is not night! 

A terrible—a bloody sight— 

Their swords are dripping from the fight— 
Their eyes have ceased to rell— 

And, reckless have ye slain each other ? 
My love, oh why t—oh why, my brother ? 


Vil. 


Why, Salgar, hast thou slain the youth, 
Who should have been allied to thee ! 
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Thy cheek like his is cold ;—in sooth, 
Dear were ye both to me! 

How should I laud each name? 

Marked out amid the crowd afar 

Bright was thy form as Beauty’s star _ 
He was the mighty in mid-war, 

The terrible in fame:. 

Oh listen to ou Colma’s shriek, 

My bosom’s brethren—speak, oh speak ! 


VIIL 
Unseen I weep—unheard I cry— 
And sob my soul in tears away ; 
Motionless on the ground they lie. 
Cold are their breasts of clay ! 
Oh from the peak of stone— 
Oh from the gusty mountain head— 
All terrorless this heart hath grown, 
S , phantoms of the dead ! 

ell me, pale ghosts, where are ye laid! 
Speak—tell me—I am not afraid! 


IX. 
To rest, ah whither are ye gone— 
Within what cavern of the hill? 
Must Colma’s voice be heard alone? 
Alas! all else-is still ! 
My life-pulse ebbs away. 
Rise, Moon, and melt the clouds of gloom ! 
Friends of the dead, uprear the tomb, 
But close it not till Colma come,— 
For why should she delay ? 
At eve, here let my spirit walk, 
Beside the mountain cataract. 


T: 
Here, when the West begins to pale, 
And when the storm sweeps o'er the heath, 
My ghost will ride the whistling gale, 
And chant the song of death, 
Until of man it meets the ear ;— 
The Hunter listening from his hall, 
That wailing dirge shall not A on 
Sweet for my friends the song shall fall, 
For both to me were dear. 
Hear shall he, but he will not flee, 
For pleasant were they both to me! 


IlI.—LaMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


Pass we now, in conclusion (au present,) from the graceful fancies and 
Cimmerian obscurity of the Grecian mythology, and from the harsher, 
though sometimes sublimely simple superstitions of the Celtic, into the 
gorgeous daylight of Hebrew Revelation. It might have been accounted 

eterodox, and would unquestionably have been foolhardy to have attengpt- 
ed other than a few sught paraphrastic variations on the éperwda of that 


sweetest of “sweet singers, 


’ King David of Israel. 


I. 
Slain on the mountains high, 
ph Israel, lie 
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Thy sons of sovereign beauty—wo—wo—wo ! 

Let not our foes rejoice, 

Mourners, raise not the voice, 

Lest Askelon should hear—lest Gath should know— 
And proud Philistia, with triumphant cry, 

Send all her daughters out—to mock our agony ! 


Il. 
And thou, sepulchral steep, 
No husbandman shall reap 
Henceforth thy harvests ;—neither rain nor dew 
Thy verdure, dear Gilboa, shall renew, 
Nor incense of field-offerings ascend 
From thee, with Heaven to blend ; 
For thou wert blasted on that baleful day, 
When vilely from the field, 
Forgetful of his fame, Saul turned away, 
And left unto our foes his oil-anointed shield ! 


Ill. 
Foremost in presence of the valiant foe, 
Unerring was the bow 
Of Touaihen beloved ; wherever sped 
His shaft, the battle-field was red ; 
And, whensoever Saul unsheathed his sword, 
Glad Israel triumphed, and her foes deplored ! 
Like streams that sweetly mingle, 
The years of Saul and Jonathan flowed on, 
It seemed through life their hearts to one had grown, 
In death they were not single ;— 
The eagle drifting down the wastes of air, 
Outflies the storm—the swift beyond compare ; 
And to the lion in his shaggy might, 
Crouch the wild beasts, nor dare the sinewy fight ; 
But swifter than the swiftest, than the 
Stronger were they, for whom we break our hearts in song! 


IV. 
Then — ye for our slaughters, 
Lament, oh Israel's daughters !* 
For silent is the tongue, the bosom cold 
Of Saul, who took a fond delight, 
To see ae glittering in his sight, 
Appareiled in the scarlet, decked with gold! 
ow are the mighty fallen! In the strife 
Of swords sank Jonathan, bereft of life— 
Slain in the lofty places, where the foe 
Now triumphs o’er our remediless wo! 
Pleasant wert thou to me; I am distrest 
For thee, my brother Jonathan—above 
The love of woman burned for thee my breast— 
Burned for thy friendship more than woman’s love ! 
Lost is the buckler—broken is the sword— 
How are the mighty fallen, and brought low! 
For you, the loved and lost, our song is poured ; 
Wo unto Israel, Wo!!! 
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THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 


Wruat, say the Voluntaries, can be 
so unjust as to tax the members of 
one persuasion for the support of 
another! In every other department 
of instruction, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, men are left free to 
choose the species of knowledge 
which they require; and the en- 
couragement of the professor is left 
to the voluntary support which he 
receives from his pupils. Why 
should religious instruction be made 
an exception to the general rule? 
Why should the Catholic be com- 
pelled to contribute to the support 
of the Protestant, or the Methodist 
of the Episcopalian? It is temporal 
interest which lends bitterness to the 

divisions of theology ; it is the pay- 
ment of money which constitutes 
the injury which can never be for- 
given. very man should pay for 

is own religious teacher, as every 
man pays for his own tailor, or apo- 
thecary, or baker. Competition, 
under this Ere and simple 
system, would here, as elsewhere, 
induce perfection; theological er- 
ror would expire under the ascend- 
ing light of truth and investigation. 
Fat deans, drowsy bishops, would 
no longer be able to wring the 
means of pampering their daily ap- 
petites out of the sufferings of the 
people. Relieved from the odium 
consequent on the present iniquitous 
system, Christianity would regain 
its hold of the affections of mankind. 
Tt will never do so till its connection 
is severed with the State, and its 
professors are thrown back to the 
apostolical rule, which declared that 
its kingdom was not of this world. 

So reasons the Dissenter ; so rea- 
sons the Irish Papist (but no other 
Papist); so reasons the prodigal ; 
so reasons the infidel; so reasons 
the libertine. The first anticipate, 
from the use of this argument, the 
liberation of their flock from all pay- 
ments to the clergy of another faith, 
and the direction of all ecclesiastical 
dues to their own treasury. The se- 
cond hope to succeed, by its general 


adoption, in regaining the lost patri- 
mony of St. Peter, and by the force 
of a clamor against tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergy, to restore their pay- 
ment in time to the Romish priest- 
hood. The coalesced herd of the 
last regard it as the means of getting 
quit of all religious payments what- 
ever, and establishing, as in France, 
a state of society where the plea- 
sures of sensuality, or the dictates of 
passion, are unrestrained by the in- 
convenient denunciations of judg- 
ment to come. 
If these principles were merely 
professed by a party in the state un- 
d of political power, they 
would be the fit subject of contem- 
pianon toa — ic observer of 
uman nature, as affording a signal 
instance of the fallacious application 
to one subject of principles, just 
when applied to another, and of the 
way in which falsehood may thus 
for a season be successfully palmed 
off on a great proportion of mankind. 
But the matter does by no means 
rest there. The majority of the 
House of Commons is essentially 
hostile to the Church ; the memora- 
ble coalition of Lichfield House was 
founded on a concerted attack on the 
Irish Establishment; fhe Ministry is 
held together by no other bond but 
the prosecution of a measure intend. 
ed, as its leader well expressed it, 
“to prove a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to Protestantism.” 
It is ——— that all their efforts 
are di ; it is by the attainment 
of this object that they profess they 
are to stand or fall. The Lower 
House has adopted their views. 
They have “dealt out the heavy 
blow,” and given “the great discou- 
ragement to Protestantism ;” and had 
it not been for the courageous rejec- 
tion of the spoliating clause by the 
House of Peers, the fatal thrust 
would ere this have been given, and 
the Protestant Establishment would 
have been falling into ruins. 
Nor is this all. Acting under the 
guidance of the Popish priesthood, 
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a combination against tithes has tak- 
en place over the whole of Ireland, 
of unparalleled — and inve- 
terate malignity. By its influence, 
and the weakness or connivance of 
the priest-ridden Ministry, the clergy 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland 
have been reduced to a degree of 
suffering and destitution unparal- 
leled in any Christian land, and 
which, but for the heroic firmness 
and truly Christian-like resignation 
of its members, must ere this have 
extinguished the reformed faith in 
two-thirds of that country. Neither 
worth nor piety, good deeds nor 
charity, probity nor beneficence, 
learning nor distinction, have been 
able to save the Protestant clergy 
from this unrelenting persecution. 
The wasted cheek, the dimmed eye, 
the faltering form of those most dear 
to him were the torture applied by 
the Papists to the martyrs of Pro- 
testantism. The lost insurances, the 
uneducated children, the ragged 

rments, and emaciated form of 
fhose born to wealth or fairer pros- 
pects, told the dreadful severity 
of their wearing-out persecution. 
Mean while, the higher clergy, as 
Dr. Murray expressed it, “ solemnly 
disavowed all the persecuting doc- 
trines in Dens’ theology on oath,” 
thereby, as he hoped, lulling to sleep 
the vigilance of the Protestants ; 
while the inferior agents in this Pop- 
ish persecution, unable to conceal 
their joy, or not duly instructed in 
the system of deceit which was going 
forward, openly, and from the alar, 
in coarse and brutal language, exult- 
ed in the sufferings of the Protestant 
clergy,* or loudly boasted that, if 
their favorite candidate at an elec- 
tion was not carried, rivers of blood 
should flow as broad as the wa. 
ters of the Barrow. While this 
atrocious system of disclaiming per- 
gecution on the one hand, on at 
headquarters, and enforcing its man- 
dates with unrelenting severity at 
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[Dee- 
the outposts was going forward, the 
meek and persecution- a en 
—the strenuous advocates of reli 
gious freedom,—the mild and pbi- 
anthropic supporters of the cause 
of humanity all over the workd— 
lent their whole influence to support 
the O’Connell domination! But the 


ificent charity of land was 
at fength — Sager of 
Providence, in this as in other iB- 
stances, made the wickedness and 
wrath of man the instrument of ulti- 
mate good, and the base desertion by 
the professed philanthropists, for the 
sake of evincing feelings of human- 
ity, wakened the genuine spirit of 
CRESE 
in and, whic e grace 
God, T Y singusshe 


arg Po gee ge 
t is to little pu to 
that the sa ine h of tbe Dis- 


senters and Voluntaries will in the 
end be utterly frustrated if the Pa- 

ists obtain the ascendency; that 

istory can afford no example of the 
Popish priesthood voluntarily relin- 
quishing one farthing of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; that in the ex- 
tinction of freedom, which their 
ascendency is calculated to induce, 
will be found the surest barrier 
against any durable resistance to 
the payment of tithes, and in the 
spiritual authority with which they 
are armed the most formidable wea- 
pon that ever was devised for com- 
pelling the refractory to yield obe- 
dience to the ecclesiastical law. All 
that is perfectly true; but it does 
not in the slightest degree mitigate 
the danger of our present situation. 
The coalition cannot or will not 
see this; they obstinately adhere 
to their alliance with the Catho- 
lics, shutting their eyes to the des- 

rate spiritual tyranny which it 
as ever, when fully confirmed 
and at liberty to deve its 
real policy, been the first to esta- 
blish ; an arg hope that if the 
Church of England can only be 





+ “Is there any man,” said Father Kehoe, from the altar, “will tell me that 


agitation has done noth: 


r Ireland? Where are tithes now? We have no 


ng fo 
to pay tithes, but a pitifal land-tax, and we will soon put an end to that. 
Protestant clergy are now very different from what they were- They are no longer 


the fine gentlemen they were, but are in a sad hobble, and we 


will make them ma 


greater hobble ; for instead of bringing up their sons and daughters to be gentlemen and 
a tradesmen. (Loud 


‘Carlow E 


they will be glad te bring them up to be farmers and 


laughter.)* 
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mce overthrown, there will be lit- 
le difficulty of settling the propor- 
‘ion in which its spoils are to be 
livided among the allies who have 
sombined for its destruction. And 
if that noble monument of piety, 
wisdom, charity, and toleration is 
indeed destroyed, it will he of little 
moment by what lamentable delu- 
sions the coalition against it was 
held together ; it will little avail to 
reflect how mpe the veil fell from 
the eyes of the Protestant portion 
of the league after success was ob- 
tained ; nor will it signify much to 
the future happiness of mankind, 
whether the evil was brought about 
by the infuriate zeal of Irish papacy, 
the cold bitterness of Scotch dissent, 
or the reckless indifference of Eng- 
lish libertinism. 

The argument of the Voluntaries 
proceeds upon a mistaken view of the 
object of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment,and the quarter from which the 
fund of its endowment should be 
obtained. It is a mistake to say that 
an established church taxes or bur- 
dens the members of one commu- 
nion for the support of another. 
What it does, and what it professes 
to do, is to set apart a separate estute 
for the support of the clergy of a 
particular denomination. Its grand 
object, its leading and inappreciable 
advantage is, that it provides for the 
maintenance of religion out of the es- 

tates of the church, without burdening 
or taxing any human being. It is 
st to avoid the taxation of the mem- 
rs of one persuasion paying those 
of another, that it requires payment 
from the members of no persuasion 
at all, but provides for the clergy 
from the eee and independent 
estates of the church. It is true 
that in many cases, and in order to 
render the growth of ecclesiasti- 
cal property commensurate with the 
increase of the population and the 
spiritual wants of the people, the 
separate estate of the church is 
vested in tithes ; and this it is which 
gives rise to the delusion of suppos- 
ing that the members of one persua- 
sion are taxed to maintain the min- 
isters of another. But even when 
this is the case, it is not the tithe 
yer who maintains the church— 
it holds a separate estate jointl 
with the lay owners of the lan 
which subsists on its share of the 
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fruits of the soil. If he did not pay 
the tithes to the parson, he would 
be obliged to pay an additional rent 
to the landlord. He has two land- 
lords instead of one; one for the 
stock and one for the tithe; but the 
payment for the two together is not 
a shilling greater than it would be if 
one were extinguished. Even the 
Irish peasantry are beginning tosee 
this; they perceive that if their 
tithes are abolished the only result 
will be that the rents will be propor- 
tionably augmented; and already 
the cry has been got up, “ No tithe, 
and no rent in lieu of tithe.” 

A decisive proof of this occur- 
red in Scotland, where, as is well 
known, the whole vexation conse- 
quent on the drawing tithesin kind 
has for two hundred years 
entirely obviated by the wisdom of 
the old Scottish Parliament and 
Charles, who laid the burden di- 
rectly on the landlord, and relieved 
the land altogether on payment of 
the fixed amount. This had no ef- 
fect whatever in diminishing the 
burdens which fell on the Scotch 
tenantry. Pay body at all ac- 

uainted with that country, knows 

at for a century past the rent 
paid to the landlord to the north 
of the Tweed has more than equal- 
led the rent and tithe together 
to the south of that river. This 
was felt in the time of the in- 
come tax, which was calculated 
in Scotland by the act of Parlia- 
ment on the principle of the pro- 
fits of the farmer being half the 
rent of the landlord, which was ge- 
nerally complained of as far more 
than the farmer really made; 
whereas in England, where no such 
rule was adopted, but the actual in- 
come of these two classes was as- 
certained, as nearly as it could be, 
the return proved, as Arthur Young 
had long before estimated, that the 
farmer’s profits were equal to the 
rent of the land. So little had the 
Scotch farmers gained by the law 
which threw the payment of the 
clergy as a direct burden on the 
landholders. Nor is this result sur- 

rising. The clergyman, having a 
fife interest only in the soil, isa far 
more indulgent landlord than the 
proprietor who can transmit a law- 
suit to hisson. The Parliamentary 
returns prove that the tithe, on an 
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n 
twentieth of the uce. 

Holding that the title is a separate 
estate from the lay-owner’s share of 
the fruits ; and that the farmer would 
be not one shilling benefited, but pro- 
bably rather impoverished if he were 
thrown on his landlord alone to 
settle both for stock and tithe, it is 
clear that the principie of an esta- 
blishment, is, that the clergy should 
be paid by a separate estate belong- 
ing to the church. This being the 
case, the superiority of such a 
mode of providing for the clergy 
over the Voluntary system is o 
vious. For what does the Volun- 
tary system do ? Why it makes every 
poor man for his own seat in 
church, and it proposes to main- 
tain the clergy solely by the revenue 

ised from these payments. Now, 
whether is it best for the poor to have 
the clergy who are to instruct them 
in their religious duties paid out of 
their own hard-earned wages or out 
of a separate landed estate belong- 
ing to the church? That. comes 
back to the other question, “ whether 
is it best that they should be relieved 
from unavoidable distress by a poor- 
rate levied on the rich, or in hospi- 
tals maintained by a capitation tax 
levied on all their unhappy in- 
mates ?” In a word, is it best for the 
poor to have religious instruction 
pora for them gratis by an esta- 

lishment paid out of its own funds; 
or to have its support thrown as a 
burden on the sweat of their own 
brows! One would have thought 
that even the spirit of faction would 
find little to advance in favor of 
the latter alternative. Yet, strange to 
say, it is the alternative with which 
the deluded Voluntaries every where 
close, which the Whig-radicals, the 
soidisant friends of the poor, gene- 
rally support ; and which the more 
clear-sighted infidels and reprobates 
every where applaud, fim a distinct 
perception that religionf established 
on so irksome and burdensome a 
basis, will not long exist to thwart 
the undisguised reign of passion and 
licentiousness, for which they so ar- 
dently pant. 

An Established Church, therefore, 
is peculiarly and emphatically, as 
Cobbett wel — it, the church 
of the r. It sets aside large 
estates ior their religious improve- 
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ment and consolation. Its funda- 
mental principle is GRratvitous IN- 
STRUCTION. On this important sub- 


ject we cannot refrain from quoting 


the admirable and eloquent words of 
the Times, in the hope that in this 
miscellany they may find a more 
durable place of deposit than in its 


able pages. “ The Established 
Church is peculiarly ‘ the Church of 
the r man.’ as there ever a 


truth more undeniable than this, or 
one more pregnant with vast and 
awful consequences? The parish 
church is open to the whole com- 
munity. e humblest inhabitant 
of this wide realm, the most desti- 
tute pauper that knows not where 
else to seek a resting-place enters 
therein with a spirit, humble indeed, 
as befits him, towards his Maker, but 
towards man, erect in conscious 
equality of brotherhood with the 
wealthiest and noblest of his fellow- 
creatures. Shut, then, the door of 
this house of God, by taking away 
the legalised subsistence of its minis- 
ters, and by refusing the fund that 
rotects it from delapidation—what 
ollowst The rich and noble, the 
independent, the comfortable, the 
competent, the tradesman, the arti- 
san in constant employ ment, all who 
have wi:erewith to feed and clothe 
their families, and to pay something 
towards the maintenance of a church, 
and the support of its minister—all 
such can by money obtain a right of 
admission, and can hear the word of 
God without impediment ; but what 
becomes of him who has no money, 
who can contribute nothing, who has 
not bought his way into the list of 
the congregation! What does the 
Voluntary principle do for him? 
Let him try a meeting-house of poli- 
tical Dissenters — let him try an 
place of worship raised, and its mi- 
nister maintained, by subscription, 
or by money contribution under any 
form, and see what will be the suc- 
cess of his application to the porter 
or functionary who keeps the 
For the very poor, who cannot af- 
ford to pay, there is no help in the 
‘Voluntary principle.” But in the 
Established Church, those who 7 
not a ee are entitled, as 
indefeasible birthright, to receive all 
which can be there supplied to the 
worn-down spirit and the broken 
heart—the solemn prayer—the in- 
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spired word—the Holy Sacrament— 

at peace and blessing which the 
world cannot give, but of which our 
charitable advocates tor ‘religious 
liberty ’ would, in their beneficence, 
despoil the children of affliction— 
the chosen ones of Christ! Yes, the 
Established Church of England 
is emphatically the ‘poor man’s 
church,’ and cursed be he who 
would destroy it. The established 
clergy are the poor man’s ministers : 
aT are bound to yield him, when 
called upon, and they do yield him, 
spiritual instruction and consolation, 
as ordained by the law under which 
he lives; and cursed again, we say, 
is he who would rob the poor man of 
this his inalienable possession here 
—this passport to his immortal inhe- 
ritance in a better world.” 

It is no answer to this to assert 
that in many instances the Establish- 
ed Church does not fully discharge 
these duties; that thousands of the 
poor are unprovided with seats in 
many of its places of worship ; that 
they are driven to Dissenting meet- 
ing-houses from the failure of the 
Church to receive them within its 
bosom. All that may be perfectly 
true; but all that proves nothing 
against the principle of an Establish- 
ment. Because the overseers or 


guardians of the poor in some pa- 


rishes neglect their duty ; because in 
an hour of delusion a Malthusian 
Parliament may have shackled inno. 
cent pauperism with the manacles 
of guilt, does that prove any thing 
against the wisdom and necessity of 
a state provision for the poor in the 
complicated and artificial state of 
society in which we live? A state 
religion is just as necessary as a 
state army, or a state navy, or state 
judges. The people are as incapable 
of adequately providing themselves 
with spiritual instruction as they are 
of raising an efficient defence against 
their enemies by means of volun- 
teer corps. Such additions may be 
valuable as allies to the soldiers of 
the state, but they can only be re- 
lied on in seasons of fervor, and 
are totally insufficient if deprived of 
the lasting support of regular sol- 
diers. If the existing population, 
especially in the great manufactur- 
ing cities, is inadequately provided 
with spiritual accommodation, that 
is a very good reason why that ac- 
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commodation should be doubled or 
trebled —it is a very good reason 
yea a poruon of the state funds, or 
of local funds raised by assessment 
from all classes, should be applied 
to — the evil, and extend the 
e of the Establishment, so as to 
include all its souls, but none at all 
why the principle of an Establish- 
ment itself should be abandoned. 
If the public defence requires an 
hundred thousand regular soldiers, 
and we have only fifty, that isa good 
reason for ee the supplies, 
so as to raise the additional fifty, 
but none at all for abandoning, in 
the face of all experience, the prin- 
ciple of a standing army play doer 
and having recourse to the fleeting 
fervor of voluntary service. 
A state religion, if established on 
a right basis, is capable of keeping 
pace with the wants of any popula- 
tion, how fast soever it may advance. 
Even in America, doubling as it 
does over the whole Union in fifty, 
and in the frontier settlements in 
twenty-five years, ainplo means of 
making the Establishment keep pace 
with the wants of the inhabitants 
exist, if there were a government 
— of the requisite vigor to 
ring them into play. Take the 
case of England, and of its great 
towns, where the growth of the 
population at the present time is 
most rapid, and the means of pro- 
viding funds for their payment is, 
from the absence of tithes within 
their limits, most difficult. Can 
there be the smallest doubt that the 
means of adequately extending the: 
Establishment exist, if the temper 
of the times, and the firmness of a 
good government, would permit 
them to be called forth? London 
increases at present, we shall sup- 
pose, at the rate of fifty thousand 
a year; Manchester at that of six 
thousand ; Glasgow perhaps seven. 
Do any seriously doubt that in 
such an increase of wealth there 
is contained the means, if adequate- 
ly called forth, of embracing all 
within the bosom of the church? 
Consider what the burden really 
comes to. London would require 
to build and endow annually twelve 
churches; Manchester two; Glas- 
gow two. Is that an enormous, a 
crushing burden upon these vast 
and growing cities? Upon Lon- 
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don, with its sixteen hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants and all the wealth 
of the empire flowing through its 
bosom ; or Manchester, with its two 
hundred and forty thousand souls, 
and its surrounding province cover- 
ed with houses; or Glasgow, with 
its two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and its harbor dues, 
which have risen from L.300 a year 
to L.36,000 in the last thirty years! 
Funds to double and triple the re- 
uisite sum are annually levied in 
these at cities for local purposes 
of far inferior importance to the ade- 
quate supply of religious instruction 
gratuitously to the poor. 

The argument that the supply of 
religious instruction may be safely 
left, like that of provisions and cloth- 
ing, or luxuries, even for the most 
numerous community, to the insu- 
lated efforts of individuals, and the 
stimulating influence of free compe- 
tition, has been an hundred times 
refuted; Dr. Chalmers has not left 
it a leg to stand on ; but still the Vo- 
luntarics, with unwearied persever- 
ance, bring it forward to their be- 
nighted followers; therefore we 
must refute it for the hundred and 
first time. The principle of free 
competition adequately supplying 
the market, true in regard to all ob- 
jects of immediate necessity or instant 

atification, is wholly false in re- 

rd to that equally important class 
of objects which, disagreeable or 
distasteful at first, are only salutary 
in their ultimate results. This is the 
ruling distinction, and it is of uni- 
versal application. For example, the 
supply of bread, butcher meat, coal, 
vegetables, clothing, and house ac- 
commodation, may safely, in all 
communities, and at all times, be 
left to the private efforts of indivi- 
duals, because they are objects of 
primary necessity and universal use, 
the want of which will immediately 
bring home suffering to the most 
reckless and inconsiderate of the 
people. On the same principle, the 
supply of luxuries may safely be left 
to the same method of supply, be- 
cause they minister to artificial 
wants, natural passions, or acquired 
appetites; but the case is widely dif- 
ferent with — to objects which, 
though equally important, or still 
More salutary tn the end, are not so 
pressing or alluring in the begin- 
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ning; such as national defence, 
whether by sea or land, public just- 
ice, general education, police, the 
maintenance of the r. The sap- 

rt of these establishments is doubt- 
ess in the end not less necessary 
to all the individuals in a society 
than an adequate supply from the 
butcher or the baker; but, nerer- 
theless, the universal experience of 
mankind has soon discovered the 
* i ee these vital ob- 

ts provi or a compulsory 
— and discarded as ut 
teriy nugatory the un 
tem, and the unaided se of tn 
dividuals when applied to such sub- 
jects. What sort of a provision for 
the poor would exist in tbe ms- 
nufacturing districts of England or 
Scotland, if they were left to Volun- 
tary charity, as in Ireland! There 
is the great example of the practical 
working of the Voluntary system, as 
applied to the poor ; and what has 
been the result? Why, that Ireland 
has become the great i 
um for all the adjoining states, and 
exhibits now a mass of destitution 
and misery unparalleled in modem 
a * a 

tis another great evil insepars- 
bly connected with a Voluntary 
Church, that it lays the burden 
of maintaining the religious instruc- 
tors of the ple u those only 
who go to church ; leaving the im- 
mense mass of the irreligious, the 
selfish, and the indifferent to pay 
nothing. Who maintains the cha- 
rities, revenues, and hospitals in 


every great city of the realm! 
A few hund rsons, whose 
names appear at subscriptions ; 


a few thousand in the metropolis 
who give to every thing, while the 
whole remainder of the commu- 
nity, embracing the vast majority 
in numbers, and a decided prepon- 
derance in property, give nothing 
toany thing. Let any man compare 
the number of names in the list of 
any charitable body from its collec- 
tors within a certain ish or dis- 
trict, with the names tn the tax-col- 
lector’s books for the same district, 
and he will at once be convinced of 
this. A shilling or sixpence in the 
pound, levied on the whole commu- 
nity, will produce infinitely more 
than from five to twenty pounds 
each, subscribed by the charitable 
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and humane. Every person prac- 
tically acquainted with these matters 
knows that this is the law. But why 
are the religious and the humane 
alone to be burdened with the ex- 
pou of the religious establishments? 
e tax all the community alike for 
the support of the army and navy, 
the interest of the public fund, the 
civil list, and the judicial establish- 
ment? Why shoulda different prin- 
ciple be followed in the maintenance 
of the spiritual militia, whose duty 
it is to ward off the incessant seduc- 
tions of human — the un- 
wearied assaults of the great adver- 
sary of mankind? What should we 
say to the grave proposition, that the 
brave and the warlike alone should 
support the army—those who have 
a nautical turn, the na vy—those who 
have need of law-suits, the judicial 
establishment? Yet this is exactly 
what the Voluntaries propose when 
they argue that every man should 
pay for his own clergyman, as he 
pays for his own apothecary or phy- 
sician ; and as a necessary sequence, 
that they who have no need of any 
spiritual instruction or consolation 
whatever, should be entirely freed of 
all ecclesiastical payments. Nay, 
what they contend for is far more 
absurd than this ; for it is the same 
thing as if it were proposed that the 
charitable and humane should alone 
maintain the poor, with the aid of 
such pittances as they can wring 
from the poor themselves: and the 
immense mass of the wealthy, selfish, 
and indifferent, pay nothing at all: 
the precise evil which ever has and 
ever must, in every advanced and 
old community, render the — 
sition of a poors’ rates indispensable 
for the maintenance of the poor and 
the equal distribution of the burden 
thence —— 

Nor is it a light evil that religion, 
if left to the Voluntary support of 
the devout portion of the community, 
must lose its appropriate character 
of the instructor and chastiser, to 
become the amuser or exciter of the 
people. In maintaining that this is 
the necessary result of the Volun. 
tary system, we mean nothing dis- 
respectful to the Dissenting clergy, 
who can boast many able and pious 
men in their ranks ; we only apply to 
them the ordinary and established 
principles of human nature. A lawyer 
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must accommodate his arguments to 
the known tendency or views of his 
judges, and sometimes flatter even 
the prejudices or passions of the 
jury : and an actor must study the 
sympathies and feelings of his au- 
dience : an apothecary must gratify 
the whims or caprices of the fine 
ladies or elderly valetudinarians 
whose frequent fees compose three- 
fourths of his income. If the clergy 
derive their income from the same 
species of payment, they must 
be in danger of descending to the 
same necessity : those who live by 
the public must accommodate them- 
selves to the public. The fashion- 
able preacher who is to be attended 
by the votaries of Almacks or the 
opera ; who is to address beauteous 
forms sinking under the languor of 
dissipation, or whiskered fashion 
recently emerged from the gaming- 
house, must select such topics and 
use such language as is fitted to 
awaken the sympathies of that po- 
lished but artificial and mawkish 
class of society.. The thundering ora- 
tor who addresses the denser masses 
of the middling ranks, must, by the 
opinions which he introduces, and the 
semi-political style of the doctrines 
which he promulgates, keep up the 
favor of the bustling consequential 
class on whom he depends for his 
subsistence. Ardent political zeal, 
factious democratic ardor, activity 
under the rose in canvassing and 
electioneering will be the sine qua 
non to popularity in these places of 
public worship. Mean while the 
immense mass of the lower orders, 
the laboring r in the country 
and — now tart their 
seats in church gratis, — 
with the new and unheard-of pay- 
ments demanded from them in every 
place of public worship, will quietly 
drop off from religion altogether, 
and as in Paris, live altogether with- 
out God in the world. A few places of 
fashionable resort for the higher 
ranks—a few popular meeting- 
houses for the lower, will be filled 
with crowded audiences ; but a great 
majority of the people will be 
brought up, and live without any re- 
ligious instruction or consolation 
whatever. Thisis what takes place 
at Paris, where, in consequence of the 
starved state of the establishment 
the practical operation of a state of 
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things very nearly approaching to 
the Voluntary System long ex- 


isted. There several crowded audi- 
ences are to be seen: many hand- 
some young po with curled 
black hair, and fine whiskers, des- 
cant in eloquent strains to a melting 
audience of fashionable ladies on the 
love of God: the bonnets and arti- 
ficial flowers at St. Roch or St. Ge- 
nevieve resemble the parterre of the 
aper and files of carriages drive on 

unday afternoon from the “ dar- 
ling preachers” to the gardens of 
the Tuileries; but mean time the 
greater part of the churches in the 
crowded parts of the city are visited 
only by a few decrepit old women: 
eight hundred thousand human be- 
ings know religion only by name, or 
as a picturesque remnant of the 
olden ‘time, singularly effective in 
stage effect: the theatres every 
night teem with licentiousness and 
— the illegi.imate births 
are rapidly approaching to the legi- 
timate,* and two or three dead 
bodies are every morning fished out 
of the Seine, the victims of disorder- 
ed passion, and unrestrained licen- 
tiousness. 

How, in sucha state of dependence 
on the suffrages of the people, can 
religion maintain its exalted charac- 
ter, and discharge its first duty as 
the condemner of popular vice ? Can 
we expect the clergy to preach them- 
selves down to a state of destitution 
and inanition, by resolutely sing 
the prevailing passions of the day? 
Yet this is the first duty of the pul- 
pit. To preach down public fervor, 
whether political, sensual, avari- 
cious or fashionable—to set the 
eternal mandates of the Most High 
against the sinful suggestions of pre- 
sent excitement, is the one thing 
needful. How can we expect the 
faithful discharge of this duty in op- 
position to the mandates and wishes 
of the declared majority ? We know 
from Tocqueville what results in 
the political world from institutions 
which give an unrestrained authority 
to a numerical majority. “ The real 
reproach,” says that able writer, 
‘against democracy, as it is consti- 
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tuted in the United States, is not, a 
many persons in Europe imagine, its 
weakness, but, on the contrary, its ir- 
resistible strength. What revolts the 
mind most in America is not the 
extreme liberty which prevails, bet 
the sleder guarantee which exits 
against tyranny. When a man ore 
pany suffers any injustice in the 
nited States from the majority, t 
whom is he to apply for redress! 
To public opinion? It is formed br 
the majority. To the stati 


Body ! It is elected by the majority. | 


and lavishly obeys its directions. 
the Executive Power? 
by the majority, and is the mere 
executor of its wishes. To the jury! 
It is the judicial committee of the 
majority. To the judges? They are 
elected by the majority. How ur- 
just or unreasonable soever may te 
the stroke which has injured you, E 
is impossible to find a remedy, and 
submission is unavoidable.”+ Nor 
is this despotic force of the majo- 
rity confined to political measures: 
it descends to all the minutiz of 
life, regulates all opinions, and is, 
in an especial manner, fatal to that 
dignity and elevation of mind which 
should ever be the leading charac- 
teristics of the instructors of the 
people. “Among the immense 
crowd,” continues the same author, 
“who in the United States take to 
the career of politics, I have me 
very few men who thst 
manly candor, that independence 
of thought, which characterised the 
Americans in their war for inde- 
pendence. You would say, on the 
contrary, that all their minds are 
formed on the same model, so exa 
do they adopt the same opinions. 
have sometimes met with true 
paronan among the people, but I 
ave often looked for it in vain 
among their rulers. This is easily 
explained. Supreme r ever 
depraves and corrupts its servants 
before it has irrevocably tainted its 
rs. The courtiers in Ame- 
rica do not indeed say sire! 
majesty! Mighty difference! But 
they speak without intermission of 
the natural intelligence of their so- 





* They are now as 12 to 19 in Paris. In London as 1 to 38. 


t Tocqueville, ii, 145, 146, 
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vereign—they do not stop to inquire 
what are the virtues most to be ad- 
mired in a prince, for they attribute 
to their many-headed ruler every 
imaginable virtue under Heaven— 
ay do not give him their wives 
and daughters to make his mis- 
tresses, but by sacrificing their op 
nions they prostitute themselves to hi 
service.” * Such is the prostitution 
of public opinion in secular matters 
which results from the absolute go- 
vernment of the majority, the com- 
plete establishment of the Voluntary 
principle in government. But what 
Is that in comparison to the de- 
basement of religious feeling and 
opinion which must result from the 
same irresistible influence of a nu- 
merical majority in consequence of 
the general establishment of the 
Voluntary principle; and the sub- 
jection of our religious teachers to 
that miserable subservience to public 
fervor or passion from which they 
were happily delivered by the set- 
ting apart of extensive estates for 
the rmanent support of the 
Church ? 

Observe how the independence of 
the clergy is affected by the Volun- 
tary System. The moment that, 
from being judges of morals, appoint- 
ed for life, they become tenants at 
will merely, their pour ae their re- 
spectability, their usefulness, is at an 
end. They will never venture to 
face the “tyrant majority” of their 
congregations—be the prevailing sin 
what it may, ip lode worldly, sel- 
fish, or political, they will never ven- 
ture to oppose those who hold the 
keys of their subsistence. The Dis- 
senters invariably keep their cler 
in the most abject state of ven - 
ence—even the strongest of all mo- 
tives, the desire of obtaining for them 
political votes and influence, has not 
in a single instance, it is believed, 
made them set their hands to stamp- 
ed paper, so as to give any minister 
a life interest in his office. No east- 
ern despot was ever more jealous of 
life-appointments in his judicial ser- 
vants than these little democratic 
bodies are of a life tenure of his of- 
fice by their cle en. Even if a 

minister, under the Voluntary Sys- 
tem, is fortunate enough by great 
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exertions to overcome this jealousy, 
and wring from his masters, like 
their hearts’-blood, a life appoint- 
ment, still his state of depend- 
ence is as nearly as great as be- 
‘ore. Having no fixed or extra- 
neous income, being entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary offerings or 
seat-rents for his income and sub- 
sistence, he must fall in with the 
opinions or passions of the majority 
or lose his bread. We should like 
to see a fashionable preacher at the 
west end of the town, in corrupt 
and degenerate days, set his face 
against courtly vices, or denounce 
the wrath of Heaven against kings 
who executed injustice, or nobles 
who — against the people. 
We should like to see a popular 
clerical orator of the citizens, in the 
high and palmy days of democracy, 
inveigh in adequate and fearless 
language against the vices, the cor- 
ruption, and madness of the people. 
How soon would the first lose his 
courtly assemblage of high-born 
dames and waltzing damsels, and 
the second find his rounded sen- 
tences re-echoed from empty pews? 
Yet is the minister of the gospel 
never to set his face against pre- 
vailing vices? Is he ever, like the 
cameleon, to take his hue from the 
prevailing opinions by which he is 
surrounded? Is the tyrant majority 
to stand for ever holding in its 
hands, not only the gates of worldly 
preferment, but, like a second i ve 
the keys of heaven and hell? 
Are we to go to church only to 
hear the prevailing opinions echoed 
from the pulpit, with just such a 
tinge of religious thought as ma 

make them lose a little of their 
worldly character? Are we to re- 
turn to the days of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the fervent Voluntaries of 
Charles I., 


« When oyster-wives do lock their fish 
up, 
And trudge away to cry no Bishop ?” 


And yet this, traced out to its 
ultimate consequences, is the neces- 
sary result of the Voluntary System 
of the Church discipline, which pro- 
fesses to be calculated for the inter- 
ests of the poor. 





* Tocqueville, ii. 156, 167. 
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Yet, along with all this, it is another 
vice of a Voluntary church, that it 
is essentially, and in a matter where 
no such distinctions should ever be 
introduced, aristocratic tn its tendency. 
We will not be readily accused by 
our readers of an undue prejudice 
against the effects of an aristocracy 
in society ; but here we are so, be- 
cause we have a fervent wish for 
the real and durable interests of the 
poor. On all the great questions, 
where their real interests and wel- 
fare is at stake, we shall ever be 
found in espousing their cause with 
as much vigor as we have hither- 
to, and shall hereafter oppose thoee 
who, for selfish pu and with 
callous hearts, would inflame their 
passions. Actuated by this prin- 
ciple, and devoutly impressed with 
the equality of all mankind in the 
sight of Heaven; recollecting that 
the gospel was in an especial man- 
ner preached to the poor; believ- 
ing that it is the first duty of Go- 
vernment to provide, at the expense 
of the t and and affluent, for the 
spiritual instruction and consolation 
of the destitute, we fearlessly de- 
nounce the Voluntary System as 
ruinously aristocratic; and as cre- 
ative, even in the Sanctuary of the 
Temple, of those invidious worldly 
distinctions which should never be 
permitted to pass the vail. 

What does the Voluntary System 
propose todo? Does it create one 
vast and as aon establishment, 
embracin ranks and classes in its 
bosom ; the same to the prince and 
the peasant—the servant and the 
master—the outcast cf men and the 
rulers of nations? Does it confound 
all distinctions of ranks in the sight 
of Heaven, and denounce the same 
awful words of death and judgment 
to come to the monarch on the 
throne and the captive in the dun- 
geon ? Does it, like the Established 

hurch, whether Paptist or Protes- 
tant, create a vast bulwark against 
violence and injustice— 


‘Whose ponderous 


teand massy bar 
Have oft rolled bac 


the tide of war; 
But never closed the iron-door 
Againat the needy and the poor ?” 


Alas! it does none of these things 
—itdoes the very reverse. Into the 
bosom of the Church, into the inte- 
rior of the Sanctuary, it introduces 
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a distinctions, — divisions, the 
eart-burnings of a temporal exist- 
ence. It divides the rich from the 
poor, the noble from the peasant, 
the ruler from the citizen, the 
learned from the ignorant, the 
virtuous from the vicious; the 
contributions of the rich it reserves 
for their own instruction or edifica- 
tion ; the consolation of the poor it 
leaves to the miserable pittances 
which can be wrung from the sweat 
of their brows. e large estates, 
whether in lands or tithes, which 
the piety of former ages had be- 
queathed, or the wisdom of former 
legislatures set apart for the grati- 
tous instruction of the poor, it con- 
fiscates to the necessities of the 
state or the pay of the selfish. 
No longer will there be seen the 
magnificent spectacle of the national 
Church, which, confounding all the 
distinctions of time, embraces in its 
ample bosom alike — and 
the prasot, the rich the poor. 
No longer the ing spectacle 
which the Papist er- 
hibit ofall ranks kneeling indiscrimi- 
nately on the marble pavement; no 
longer the dignified and truly Chris- 
tian oblivion of rank in the parish 
church of old England. The rich 
place of worship, where in couri 
ace of worship, w in 
* eloquent strains, they will hear 
a modified system of Christianity— 
the middling ranks to ef, 


where, in sterner language, and 
from a more earnest though ruder 
preacher, they will inhale a very dif- 
ferent system of theological belief. 
No longer will be seen the devout 
audience, where one simple line of 
duty is prescribed to all classes in- 
discriminately, one awful denuncis- 
tien held forth to all sinners alike; 
no longer the dispersion of one cos- 
gation, after service, amidst the 
nes of their ancestors resting in 
one common mould, and the hopes 
of their descendants following one 
common God. The rich will lie a 
one place of sepulture, the poor m 
another; the cruel distinctions of 
time will extend even beyond the 
rave; avarice, standing with cal- 
fous hands at the gate of the church- 
yard, will deny all entrance save to 
respectable; huddled together, wit 
respectable ; hu er, 
hardly any rite of sepulture, the 
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poor will be consigned to an ignoble 
and soon forgotten grave. 

To prevent these evils, and secure 
the inestimable blessings of a com- 
mon religion, maintained by a gene- 
ral fund for all classes, and especial- 
ly for the gratuitous instruction of 
the poor, it is indispensable that the 
church should be maintained by 
Separate estates of ils own, and ir no 
degree made to depend on payments 


From Government. The moment that 


this fundamental principle is vio- 
lated; the instant that under any 
circumstances, or on any plea 
of alleged expediency or neces- 
Sity whatever, the property of 
the church is permitted to be 
ee with the general revenue 
of the state the instant that the 
tax-gatherer is permitted to get his 
hands on the ecclesiastical revenues ; 
from that instant the independ- 
ence of the church is at an end, 
and the clergy are reduced to a sla- 
vish dependence on the voter of the 
legislature for the portion which 
they are to be permitted to extricate 
from his gripe. Mr. Burke long ago 
par this necessity in the clearest 
ight. “ It is from our attachment to 
a Church establishment,” says this 
reat writer, “ that the English nation 
id not think it wise to intrust that 
reat interest of the whole to what 
they trust no part of their civil or 
military public service, that is, to the 
unsteady precarious contribution of 
individuals. T go farther. They 
certainly never have suffered, and 
never will suffer the fixed estate of 
the Church to be converted into a 
pension to depend on the Treasury, 
and to be delayed, withheld, or per- 
haps to be extinguished by fiscal dif- 
ficulties; which difficulties may per- 
haps be pretended for political pur- 
poses, and are, in fact, often brought 
on by the extravagance, negligence, 
and rapacity of politicians. The 
ple of England think that they 
ave constitutional motives, as well 
as religious, against any project of 
turning their independent clergy into 
ecclesiastical pensioners of the State. 
They tremble for their liberty, from 
the influence of a clergy dependent 
on the Crown ; they tremble for the 
public tranquillity, from the disor- 
ders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend on any other than on 
the a crown, They, therefore, made 
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their Church, like their King and 
their nobility, independent. From the 
united consideration of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opi- 
nion of a duty, to make a sure pro- 
vision for the consolation of the 
feeble and the instruction of the ig- 
norant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the Church 
with the mass of private property, 
of which the state is not proprietor, 
either for use or dominion, but the 
uardian only and the regulator. 

hey have ordained that the provi- 
sion of this establishment might be 
as stable as the earth on which it 
stands, and should not fluctuate with 
the Euripus of funds and actions. 
And as the mass of any description 
of men are but men, and their po- 
verty cannot be voluntary, they will 
know that that disrespect which at- 
tends on all lay poverty will not de- 
part from the ecclesiastical. Our 
rovident constitution has, there- 
ore, taken care, that those who are 
to instruct presumptuous ignorance, 
or be the censors of insolent vice, 
should neither incur their contempt 
nor live by their alms; nor will it 
tempt the rich ‘o a neglect of the 
true medicine of their souls. For 
these reasons, while we provide first 
for the poor, we have with a paren- 
tal solicitude, not relegated religion, 
like something we are ashamed to 
show, to obscure municipalities or 
rustic villages. No! we will have her 
to exalt her mitred front in courts 
and parliaments. We will have her 
mixed throughout the whole mass 
of life, and blended with all classes 
of society. The people of England 
show to the haught tentates of 
the world, and to their talking so- 
phists, that a free, generous, and 
enlightened nation, honors the high 
magistrates of its Church: that it 
will not suffer the insolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other spe- 
cies of possession, to look down with 
scorn upon that which they look up 
to with reverence, nor presume to 
trample on foot that acquired FS 
sonal nobility, which they intend al- 
ways to be, and often is the reward 
of piety, learning, and virtue. They 
can see without pain an archbishop 
recede a duke. They can see a 
Bishop of Durham or Winchester in 
possession of ten thousand a-year; 
and cannot conceive why it should 
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be worse in their hands than the like 
amount in the hands of an earl or a 
squire, though it aig be true that 
so many dogs and herses are not 
kept b7 the former, and fed with the 
victuals which ought to nourish the 
children of the people.* 

As the French Revolution was des- 
tined, in other points, to be the great 
commentary to illustrate and demon- 
strate the wisdom and truth of Mr. 
' Burke’s principles, so in nothing 
more clearly has this taken place 
than in reference to the propositions 
contained in this splendid p : 
In proof of it, we shall not refer to 
the example of what occurred in 
France during the Revolution, when, 
after the property of the Church had 
been confiscated to the service of 
the state, under the solemn pledge 
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that the ministers of religion should 
be adequately provided for, they 
were massacred, guillotined, reduced 
—— igion itself abolish- 
ed by decree of the legislature. Pass- 
ing by these insane and troubled 
times, we shall come down to the 
provision made for public worship, 
under the able and vigorous govern- 
ment of Napoleon, premising that ia 
1807, when the Bu to which we 
refer was publis France con- 
tained 36,000,000 souls, and that the 
property of the Church, of which the 
state got possession during the Re- 
volution in old France, or the coun- 
tries which ere that she had incor- 
porated with her empire, were 
rented at above 100,000,000 francs, 
or 4,000,0007. Sterling. 


BUDGET oF 1807. 


Francs. 
Army—Ordinary, 195,895,000 
Do —Extraordinary, 147,654,000 


344,349,000, or 1.13,500,008. 


Support of Religion over the whole Emplaire, 12,423,000, or L.520,000.} 


Thus, after the property of the 
Church had been appropriated to the 
state, France was not able to devote to 
the maintenance of religion more 
than a tenth of the ecclesiastical rev- 
enue it ayer ve and — 
twe L q annual cost o 
hee A aal A of L.500,000 a- 
year alone, set apart for the support 
of religion and its ministers, among 
a population of thirty-six millions of 
souls, was obviously a mere mockery. 
And this is the cffect of letting the 
Treasury get hold of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues, under the promise of 
adequately providing for the minis- 
ters of religion, and of the Voluntary 
System ! 

To many of our readers the pre- 
ceding arguments, and especially the 
splendid passage from Mr. Burke, 
will appear so conclusive, that they 
will deem it superfluous to say one 
other word on the subject. But the 
truth is that the strongest, the most 
cogent, the irresistible consideration 
remains behind. Let us examine whe- 
ther or not the Voluntary system has 
been found capable, by actual experi- 
ence, of keeping pace with the popu- 


tion, and supplying, im any tolera- 
ble degree, the spiritual wants of the 
people. To bring that matter toa 
point, we will not forget the ancient 
maxim, Dolus latet in generalibus: 
and therefore select one remarkable 
instance, regarding which the docu- 
ments and statistics are perfectly 
authentic and aecessible, to test its 
capability of fulfilling this first and 
greatest of Christian duties. 

In 1770, the population of Glas 
gow was about 32,000: in 1836, it 
was 240,000. Two hundred thou- 
sand souls had been added to its 
numter in sixty-six years: and ia 
that time its population had augmen- 
ted sevenfold! This is a rate of im 
crease which may well be placed 
beside the growth, during the same 
period, of Louisburg, Pittsburg, or 
any of the towns or states on th 
Ohio or Mississippi. Its increase in 
wealth has been still greater; of 
which it is useless to adduce far- 
ther proof than is to be found in the 
fact before mentioned, that thirty 
years ago, the harbor-dues of its 
port, at the Broomielaw on the 
Clyde, were L.300 a year, and now 





* Burke’s Reflections on French Revoluti 1 
t See Bignon, Hist. de Nap. xii. 290. — 
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they are L.86,000: and that, during 
the same period, or nearly so, its 
custom-house dues have risen from 
L.3000 to L.300,000a year ;* and that 
the rental of the city had risen from 
L.81,000 in 1804, to L.319,000 in 
1831! Here there wasa vast and grow- 
ing population, which had sprung up 
with such rapidity as to have totally 
outstripped the places of established 
public worship, which were accom- 
modated to a population of thirty or 
forty thousand; and, at the same 
time, possessed of such vast and 
growing wealth as afforded the most 
ample scope for the pg np of the 
gap by means of the Voluntary 
ystem. Circumstances, too, were 
then singularly favorable to the 
application and extension of the 
voluntary principle ; for this vast 
population, collected together by 
the demand for labor from all 
quarters, embraced a great number 
of persons of different countries and 
ersuasions at variance with the 
resbyterian church of Scotland. 
Among the rest, it now contains 
nary 13,000 Episcopalians, chiefly 
r from the north of Ireland, and 
40,000 Papists from the southern 
parts of that island. How then has 
the Voluntary System, under circum- 
stances so eminently favorable for 
its operation, supplied the spiritual 
wants of the people ? 
It must be premised, that of late 
— the Church Extension Society 
as met with extraordinary support 
in Glasgow. Struck with thc ne- 
cessitous situation in spiritual con- 
cern of a large proportion of the 
ple, a limited number of pub- 
ic-spirited and Christian indivi- 
duals contributed largely to the 
fund for extending church accom- 
modation. They were only two 
hundred in number; but their uni- 
ted donations reached 1L.25,000. 
This sum has been frugally and ju- 
diciously administered, being laid 
out gs a nai in buying up 
for the Establishment dissenting 
meeting-houses which had become 
insolvent, and which were generally 
got at half-cost. Thecity also made 
reat efforts from the municipal 
unds to provide additional church 
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accommedation; and the Papists, 
Episcopalians, and dissenters strain- 
every nerve to augment the 
places of worship of their respective 
communions. Here, then, was the 
most powerful aid given, both b 
public funds and private mani 
cence, to the Voluntary principle. 
If it fails there, itis in vain to hope 
it can succeed anywhere. And now 
we pray our readers’ particular 
attention to the statistical details 
we are about to give from official 
sae al 
Mr. Collins the secretary to the 
Church Building Society of Glas- 
w, has presented to the Royal 
ommissioners, who for two years 
past, and at a cost to the nation of 
above L.20,000, have been engaged 
in Scotland in investigating the spi- 
ritual accommodation provided Tor 
the people, a pamphlet, containing 
the result of the inquiries which he, 
and the society to whicb he belongs, 
have made on this subject. There- 
sults are in the highest degree im- 
portant, and given with admirable 
clearness and force. He gives an 
accurate enumeration of the sittings 
in all the churches of Glasgow, es- 
tablished and dissenting, and the re- 
sult is summed up in these words:— 


“From this enumeration, then, it ap- 
pears that there are 79,406 sittings in all 
the churches. connected with the various 
denominations in Glasgow and suburbs. 
The population in 1831 was 202,426; and 
suppusing the population to have increas- 
ed in the same ratio since 1831 as between 
the years 1821 and 1831, the presni po- 
pulation would be about 239,000, but I 
shall take it at 235,000, being the number 
assumed in the bills of mortality for the city 
at the close of the last year. According to 
the proportion of 60 in the 100, the number 
of sittings required would be, 141,000 

From which deduct the existing 

: 79,406 


sittings, 

Leaving a deficiency of 61,594 
The deficiency of church accommodation, 
therefore, whicb at present exists, though 
every sitting in every church of every deno- 
mination were occupied, is 91,594; and 
estimating the churches to contain 1000 
sittings each, we would require 61 new 
churches to meet the existing wants of the 
population.” 


Mr. Robert Moody has also pub- 





* Soo Cleland’s admirable Statistics of Glasgow, 161, 206. 
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lished the results of his examination the sittings of all denominations 


into the same subject. He makes 
the present population 241,388, and 


Sittings required at 70 inthe 100, . ; f 


Sittings provided, ; ; 
Deficiency, : 


Taking a medium between these 
two accurate investigators, it may 
he assumed, with as great certainty 
as can be arrived at on the subject, 
that there are now in Glasgow 
EIGHTY THOUSAND HUMAN BEINGS UN- 
provided with a seat in any place of 
religious worship ! 

We find the same result from the 
statement of the number of sittings 
let in churches and chapels of all 
— —— in the city and sub- 
urbs. 


“By the returns from the various 
arishes, it appears that the population 
old sittings in all Established Churches 

to the number of 26,894, and in Churches 
not within the Establishment to the 
Bail (or cr pessoas D a wO pena 
paid for or e whole popula- 
tion. The number of the population which 
should possess sittings, is . 141,000 
From which deduct the number 
of sittings paid for, 55,895 


Leaving with no right to sittings, 85,105 

“ Thus, then, it appears that the num- 
ber who possess no church accommoda- 
tion by the actual payment of sittings, 
amounts to 85,105, exhibiting an appal- 
ling number who are found not to pro- 
vide church accommodation for their 
families, and are living in a state of alie- 
nation from all our churches. And on 
the review of it we cannot help putting 
the solemn and affecting question, What 
must be the moral state of this great 
community, when tbe number who le 
sess no church accommodation would fill 
85 ee containing 1000 sittings 
eac ” 


There is another most important 
circumstance brought out by these 
important statistical inquiries :—It 
is that this dreadful accumulation 
of heathens in a Christian land, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of the magistrates, the established 
clergy, the humane and wealthy, 
and the whole body of the Dissent- 
ers of all sorts, is continually and 








stands thus :— 
168,971 
, è ‘ Ti B02 
‘ ; è 91,169 
rapidly on the increase, — that it 


grows at the rate of about twenty 
thousand every ten years, or two 
thousand a year. 


there 
which, including the increase im the 


churches that have been enl have 
added 19,547 nitti to the ac- 
commoda 


147,000; and 
alaton Ce 235,000, there 
an increase since 1321 of 


52,000 
19,547 


uired, at 60 in the 100, is, 
From which deduct the situng 
provided, . a Z 


Leaving unprovided of the in- 
“ From this it appears that, independ- 
ently of all the churches which have 
been provided both by the Establish- 
ment and the Dissenters for the lest 
n years, to meet the increase of the 
population during that peri there re- 
mains an awful and overwhelming deg- 
ciency. Over and above the 1957 
sittings which have actually been promi- 
ded, and supposing each church to con- 
tain 1000 situngs, 33 additional churches 
would have been required. With all our 
exertions, we have dune little more tha 
make pronen or one third of the 2 
crease of the population. It is supposed 
that the population of Glasgow is at 
prase! increasing at the rate of betwesa 
and 9000 annually, and for ths 
increase alone at least five new charches 
would _ to be provided annually. 
Without the interposiuon of a wise and 
beneticent Government, I know not what 
is to become of our destitute ton. 
For nothing can exhibit in a more for- 
cible light than the preceding statistcs 
the total inadequacy of all our combined 
efforts to provide for the spiritual neces- 
sities of our rapidly increasing popals- 
tion; and this, let it be remembered, 
without being able to make provision 


for reclaiming s angle outcast of the 
previously unpro thousands who 





— — — — — — — 
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have so long been left neglected, and are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. What- 
ever opinions may be formed as to any of 
the subjects involved in the previous por- 
tions of my statistics, the present series, at 
least admits of neither doubt nor controver- 
sy. Argument cannot weaken it—sophie- 
try cannot darken it—and speculative opi- 
nion can an no room for its —— and 
ious o ons amidst its 6 rn, 
ative eaa 2i 


It is easy to sce, the more es- 
pecially if we reflect on the im- 
portant fact that the increase of 
population is invariably most rapid 
an the lowest classes of society, 
what an enormous and growing 
addition is thus annually made to 
the dissolute, the irreligious, and 
profane. Taking into view their 


_ probable increase of numbers, by 


their own multiplication, it is not 
going too far to assert, that in 
every half century Glasgow alone, 
at this rate, will produce one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. And this 
is founded on what has actually 
occurred during a period of almost 
unbroken prosperity, when wealth 
unprecedented was devoted by pri- 
vate charity to the extension of 
church accommodation,—when the 
Dissenters of all denominations, ‘un- 
der the combined influence of sec- 
tarian rivalry and political fervor, 
made unexampled efforts to extend 
their ive flocks —and when 
the municipality labored to the ut- 
termost, to extend the means of re- 
ligious instruction to the people. If, 
under such eminently favorable cir- 
cumstances, the Voluntary System, 
even with the support of most pow- 
erful aid from the Establishment, 
has allowed the arrear of eight 
thousand to accumulate in a single 
city, what could be expected from it 
if the Established Church were alto- 
gether destroyed ? 

There is another fact of the ut- 
most moment on this subject, wbich 
Mr. Collins’ researches have also 
brought to light. 


It a rs that 


the total sittings in the Established 
Church are ; ; 34,5 
Of which are unlet i 5,700 
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Total dissenting sittings of 
all denominations 872 
Of which are unlet ` 15,888} 


Thus it appears that the unlet 
seats are a thtrd in the Dissenting 
Churches, and only a seventh in the 
Established Church. This illus- 
trates in the strongest manner the 
total inadequacy of the Voluntary 
System to provide for the religious 
instruction of the poor. Being for 
the most part drowned in debt, and 
having in general no endowment for 
the support of the minister, they are 
forced to make their seat rents 80 
high, as amounts with the indigent 
or depraved classes of the commu- 
nity toa complete prohibition. And 
hence the marked difference be- 
tween the Yat of unlet seats 
in the churches of the Fstablishment 
and of the others; that being at 
least not burdened with the interest 
of building their respective places of 
worship, they can afford to let the 
seats on more moderate terms to the 
humble classes of the community. 
And these results do by no means 
exhibit an Established Church in its 
true light as the gratuitous instructor 
of the people. For in Glasgow there 
is no fund except the seat rents to 
pay the clergy; no tax is levied on 
the inhabitants for the support of the 
clergy. The Establish — is 
there, in co uence, only a quast 
Establishment.» Yet even there the 
immense relief occasioned by being 
free of the cost of building the 
churches, has caused the extraordi- 
nary difference between the propor- 
tion of the let to the unlet seats in 
the Established Church and the Dis- 
ar pra of worship. 

And this suggests the true answer 
to the question which may naturally 
be asked from the preceding details, 
namely : what necessity is there for 
building or endowing more church- 
es, when so many of thoee in the Es- 
tablishment and area pa of 
worship are still unlet ? The answer 


24 cannot be better given than in the 


words of our author :— 





* The details of sittings in each church and chapel are 


ven by Mr. Collins; but we 


give the resulta only, as alone of general interest. The Voluntarice have also published 
a statement, and they — the unprovided persone 75,000 only. 


t Collins, pp. 17 and 21 
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* Our first reply to this objection is, that 
the seat rents in the present churches are, 
ia general, so high as to render it impossi- 
ble for the working classes to provide the 
requisite number of sittings for their fami- 

even did the disposition exist to a 
greater degree than we fear it does. While 
& vast number of families, from inability, 
have ceased to possess sittings in any place 
of worship, there are others for whom three 
or four would have been the proper comple- 
ment, who content themselves with one, 
and thus the members of their family, re- 

uced to an occasional or irregular attend- 
ance, too often lose the habit, and soon ac- 
qure an indisposition to attendance in 
church at all. From the invariably down- 
ward tendency of human nature to igno- 
rance and irreligion, whenever hinderances 
or discouragements to the acquisition of 
church accommodation exist, the never- 
failing result is, a growing indi ce, 
and an increasing — of the ordinan- 
ces of religion, and a ion of the peo- 
ple into a state of heathenism. It is our 
settled conyiction, that high seat rents 
have had most adverse 2 — on ane 
Teligious dispositions of the e a 
have operated as a powerful hack to their 
eburch-going habits, and will continue to 
operate as a barrier to their return, until 
#0 great a reduction be effected as to 
render our churches more accessible to 


them. 
“Our second reply is, That it is not 
merely our duty to ide church accom- 


modation for ali the people, but it is our 
duty to employ the necessary means to se- 
cure their attendance. The simple fact, 
that such a mass of our people do not at- 
tend church, infers much more than a cul- 
le to provide church accommo- 
ation; it oe me not —— ermine ce 
cumstance, that by our neglect, we have 
allowed them to sink and settle down into 
such a degraded and irreligious condition, 
that the deeire of attendance at church has 
become to a fearful degree extinct. And 
surely it will not be all as an extenua- 
tion of our neglect to build the isite 
number of churches, that the disposition of 
the people to attend them does not exist so 
extensively as to secure their being spcedi- 
ly filled, when our neglect of their spiri- 
tual interests has produced the very indis- 
Position on which we attempt to found our 
plea of exemption from the duty of provid- 
Ing more churches. It is not lees our duty 
to overcome their indisposition, than to 
meke an adequate provision for their at- 
tendance. It is a position which can nei- 
ther be weakened by argument, nor dark- 
ened by sophistry, and which no profess- 
ing Christian will attempt to contravene, 
that all the people capable of attending 
ought to be in attendance at church; but 
if all the people ought to be in attendance 
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at church, then it as necessarily follows, 
that there ought to be chureh accommoda- 
tion for all.” 


It — ie me — not 
merely that the Volun ystem, 
inken by itself, is utterly i incapable 
of ——— for the spiritual wants 
of i e, or sustaining the fa- 
bric of Christianity; but that it is 
impossible even for the Voluntary 
System to do this in our great towns, 
with all the aid which the Esta- 
blished Church and the most gene- 
rous efforts of individuals can af- 
ford. The only adequate means of 
enlarging the Church, that is, of ex- 
tending the means of itous in- 
struction to the poor in proportion 
to the growth of the population, is 
by large bequests by individuals, or 
the setting — large funds for the 


urpose by the State. It is of 
hhe dut TF Government, ibe: by 
acts authorizing local assessment, or 
from the general fund of the State, 
to provide for, and endow churches 
adequate to the growing population. 
But bequests by individuals may do 
unspeakable benefit. Five h 
thousand pounds have been lately 
left in inbu alone to the 
doubtful object of establishing two 
hospitals. Blessed had been the 
bequests, if ta endow and build 
churches for * — Glas irreli- 

ious poor in that city an w! 

e conclude with. the eloquent 

words of one of the best and greatest 
men of the eighteenth century, Sa. 
muel Johnson :—“ Christianity is the 
highest perfection of humanity ; and 
as no man is good but as he wishes 
the good of others, no man can be 
good in the highest degree, who wish- 
es not to others the largest measures 
of the greatest good. To omit fora 
year or a day the most efficacious me- 
thod of advancing Christianity, in 
compliance with any pu that 
terminate on this side of the grave, 
is a crime of which I know not that 
the world has yet had an example ex. 
cept in the practice of the planters 
of America ; a race of men whom I 
suppose no other man wishes to re. 
semble.” 





— — — — — — — — — ë 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Never, surely in this world, was there such a set of articles as that of. 
ours on the Greek Anthology. You can form no idea of the “ numbers 
Without number numberless,” of letters—many of them love-letters, and 
something more, in which the fair inditers seemed absolutely demented, and 
that came flocking to us through the azure realms of air, each, like Noah’s 
dove, with an olive branch between its wings. Mrs. Gentle grew 
jealous. Choirs of boys and virgins — praises in hymns and odes; 
they were chanted to the harp even by Dumbarton youths; aged Rhodo- 
cleas besought us, Meleager, to wreath garlands for their hoary hair, or 
auburn caxons ; for us, Paul the Silentiary, wives forsook their husbands ; 
and to the bosom of the “gentle Husher” widows flew to dry up their | 
tears. Nota daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly journal in the land that 
had not, during the last three or four years, been setting in its columns 
our Greek gems. The Pensive Private, too, had been bit by the Rabid 
Public, and nothing else but our epigrams could find acceptance with the 
race of Albums; on St. Valentine’s day our Amatory effusions alone were 
offered up at the shrine of the Bleeding Heart. It was all one on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Editions were printed for the use of the States. 
Jonathan discerned the potency of those epigrams ; the “ Yellow Fellow,” 
with one in his mouth, was irresistible to the chastest of halfcaste. Mun 
himself administered the philtre to his own Ebony; and all over the 
swamps of Virginia was heard the song of the Cicada in lieu of “ Opos- 
sum up a gum-tree.” 

In that constellation of contributors, no star shone brighter than the star 
Price. Yet there, were the stars Merivale, Bowles, Wrangham, Sandford, 
Hay, North. Charles’ Wain is well enough in its way—but something 
seemed to have gone wrong with the coulter as it ploughed the cerulean 
fields ; and the whole concern had a sort of second-hand shabby-genteel 
look in the rustling blaze of our Aurora Borealis. But we are waxing too 
astronomical, and beg, without farther ceremony, to present our readers 
with the following letter from our esteemed friend Fitzjames Tucker 
Price, Esq. of Hereford. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NOETH, ESQ. 


Dear Sm,—It has occurred to me several times lately, from certain hints 
ou have dropped among the other goodly and scholarly things wherewith 
aga is adorned, that you have a latent hankering after Theocritus—and 
I have, therefore, made up my mind, that if ever you do set your pack up- 
on that scent, I will have a run with them—to which intent, l hereby send 
you the two-and-twenty legitimate epigrams of the good old bard, and the 
19th or 30th Idyl—or the—epigram of Theocritus—or the something or 
other of Bion, or some one e by name the Honey-Steeler, or, as good 
Harles heads it in his Theocritus, KHPIOKAEIITH2. Now, twenty-and- 
three versions, in Latin and English, may seem to the unwise an infliction 
which ought to be at once resisted. But, thank heaven, Sir Solomon, I am 
fond of going through with these things; and having begun, why I went on 
till I ended. But, are not some of the versions at least, if not all, rather 
heavy? Why, perhaps so, Sir Solomon; because, good Sir, in one or two, 
heavy is the original. Which, pray ? quoth Sir Solemn Man. Get your 
Lexicon, my trump, and go through them; and if you should find them 
all poetical to the end of the 21st, pray be so good as to show me the grace 
and poetry of the 22d (in a translation of your own), and I will include 
you for the future, when I assure “the good old man” Christopher, that I 
am his obedient and loving minister. F. T. P. 
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Yea, verily, thou sayest well that we have a hankering after Theocritus. 
Long have we been desiring to indite a good matter on the 
poetry. Essays thereon, numberless and endless, have, we have heard 
n composed with most composing effect: and we can easily believe it, 
for a chance glance at one in French set us asleep, on our chair in the 
. forenoon, as sound as a roach. Oh! dearly do we love the word 
EIAYAAION. How sweet, too ! the Latin apparently in the genitive-plural 
—IDYLLIORUM. 
But who can see Sicilian skies in such muggy weather? That - 
hosiery heaven of ours is a damper to inspiration. It would give even 
ius of a Father Prout himself, or a Dr. Maginn, the ague. Ours has the 
ivers—and we hear a friendly voice within whispering the kindest uf 
Scotticisms—“ Pray, my dear Sir, sit into the fire.”. We do so—and the 
devil hands over the back of our Free and Easy a slip of Epigrammata. 


OEOKPITOY TOY VPAKOVMOV 


Erıypéppara. 
4 


bal seal Speed. xal h cardrecvos ixciva 

* Epavddos xeirar rais ‘EXucwredor’ 

Tai dé peddugvdro: ddgvac riv, Ió0is Tlacdy. 
Arris irci wétpa rovró roe dyddics. 

Bonor d’ aipdgee xepads rpdyos ovres ô dyos, 
Pepulvboe rpwywy Eyaroyv drpípova. 


Quas rores lavere rosas, serpyllaque densa 
Castaliz sacras numina fontis habent ; 

At tu nigricomas laurus, O Pythie Pawan, 
Delphica enim dederunt hoc tibi saxa decus. 

Et caper hic sanie maculabit corniger aram, 
Qui summa herbarum germina dente petit. 


These roses dripping fresh with dew, 
This thyme that late so bushy grew, 

I reverently place upon 

Your aliar, Muids of Helicon. 

But to thee, O Pythian King, 

This dark-leaved laurel-wreath I bring, 
Since the Delphic rock divine 
Declares this honor duly thine. 

This horned goat too shall be slain, 
And with his blood thine altar stain: 
This goat that now delights to browse 
Upon the green herb’s topmost boughs. 


AAAO. £. 


a oe b Asuxdy pus, b xada oópiyyi peModay 

oveodrKovs tuvovs, avôero Ilan? ráde 

Tovs rptocovs, ddévaxas rò AaywBdrov, dfdy Exovra, 
NcBoda, riy mipay, d zox' énadopdpee 


Candidus arguté modulatus arundine Daphni 
Bucolicos cantus, Pan, dedit ista, tibi. 

Tres calamos, lepores qué missile credit euntes 
Atque hædi pellem que modo poma tulit. 


gat the fair of form, whose rustic airs 
sweetly echo from his tuneful reed 
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To honor Pan this votive offering bears : 

Three pipes, the staff wherewith he strikes at speed . 
The coursing hare, the kidskin bag he wears 

To hold the fruit whereon he loves to feed. 


AAAO. * 


Eũòôcię duddos pari rides Adgrt, oda xexpaxds 
"Apratwv' gũnmixts 0 dprimaysis dy’ õpn. 
"A t dé rv TTay, xal ô réy rpoxéevra Iloineos 
woody iy’ (user xparl caBaxropeves, 
’Avrpov Low stiyovres podppobor, ddd rifipedy es 
Dedys pesis tevov köpa xaraypopevoy. 


Daphni solo foliis strato sopite quiescis, 
Ast inter montes te plaga multa manet. 

Pan te venatur, croceos hederzeque corymbos 
Qui pulchro sertum fronte Priapus habet ; 

Jamque antri tegit umbra duos; at curre citato 
Tu pede, nec teneat te nimis alta quies. 


Thou’rt sleeping, Daphnis, on the leafy soil, 
And careless resting from thy weary toil : 
But snares await thy steps in every glade, 
On every mountain side some trap is laid ; 
For Pan to take thee with Priapus joins, 
Around whose brow the blooming ivy twines. 
In yonder cave they lurk: then fly—arise— 
Nor more let slumber seal thy drowsy eyes. 


Our dear friend, William Hay, is now at Nice, with a friend of ours ` 
as dear, on their way to Rome.. His Greek Library, he tells us, is at Leg- 
horn; and quarantine having been declared against cholera, he lingers 
bookless about Vaucluse, and sighs, but not so hopelessly, like Petrarch 
tor his Laura. We figure him in good time, fixing his “large, grey, notice- 
able eyes” on:these epigrams, and first on the Greek, which we have 
given, for the satisfaction of scholars of every d : "Tis Reiske’s 
text—and we do not know that it differs in aught from Harleg’s edition 
(Leipsic, 1780, said by Dibdin to be scarce), used by Mr. Price; yet we 
do not perceive the perfect propriety of “green herd’s (repyivOov) topmost 
boughs ”—nor of the equivalent Latin word—in his version of the last line 
of Alpha. With that single exception, if it be one—Hay, we are sure, 
will think the three English versions əs good as may be; as good, we 
should say, as if they had been from his own pen, at once firm and deli- 
cate. The Latin versions we have this moment compared with those of 
Daniel Heinsius, not one of the worst Latinists in the best days of Latinity, 
and in our humble judgment they bear off the bell. 

And what is the merit of the epigrams of Theocritus? Whatever it 
may be, these three are about the very best of them; though we know 
one somewhat singular person, opining that he isa personage, who will 
no doubt think them, in Mr. Price’s translation at least, to use his fa- 
vorite term of reproach, “bald.” But they are not so, as you see them, 
in Greek or in Latin, or in a a ; nor nced any scholar ask, “ is that their 
own hair or a wig?” Tis their own alee | are “curled darlings ;” 
legitimate offspring of “the God unshorn.” Yet how very simple ! Finely 
saith Tom Warton, “ob venustatem simplicem cum quibuslibet antiquorum 
merito comferendi sunt hi lusus. Si quis igitur acumine delectatur, idque 
solum queerit in hoc genere, moneo, prorsus preetereat et intacta relinquat 
epigrammata Theocriti.” Merivale, with his usual true tact, remarks that 
“some of them are above the ordinary standard of merit,” and that it is 
extremely difficult to find a reason why they were excluded from any 
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share in the honors of Meleager’s Garland. The first—“a dedication 
of a rural spot and altar ”—is animatedly descriptive and devotional; the 
second most pleasantly characteristic of pastoral habits and costume—nor 
need we think with Reiske, though it may be so—that in the closing line 
the poet alludes “ad morem amantium etiam hodiedum adhuc usitatum, 
mala ad amatas suas perferendi.” The meaning of the third is plain 
enough—yet Reiske confesses that its design and designation are equally to 
him a secret. Warton says rightly, “credo hæc adscripta fuisse statur 
pastoris dormientis in antro collocatez.” Reiske conjectures, that the Epi- 
gram was subscribed on a picture representing a hunter, fati with the 
chase and the mid-day heat, asleep at the entrance of a pestilential cavern 
consecrated to Pan and Priapus, and so infamous for its deadly vapors that 
all men shunned it from fear of suffocation. And he adds, “ eratne ille vul- 
garis olim error plebecule superstitioss, ut crederent, dormientes in hujus- 
modi antris sacris, h. e. ob pestem inde exspirantem inacceasis, a Pane ct 
Priapo ita rapi et auferri, ut constat, opinatos esse veteres, a nymphis eos 
rapi qui in undis perirent ? ” 

e must give another—the famous Fourth. Of it our well beloved 
Tom Warton says, “suavissimum hoc carminum Priapeiorum facile fate- 
bere ; ita pulchra adhibentur hinc inde, et obiter ostenduntur amcnissi- 
ma ruræ objecta.” He bids us compare it with certain epigrams in the 
Anthologies, composed at a later day, and more particularly with some of 
Marianus Scholasticus, when we shall not fail tosee the superior simplicity 
and sweetness of the old Syracusan. No doubt; but in the hands ot Hay, 
the pedant appears a very pretty poet ; witness somewhere or other in 
Maga, his “ Lovegrove.” Old Hugo seems to have studied con‘ amore this 
most picturesque of — and his Latin version of it seems to us as 
excellent as to Dan Hemsius, who says, “ Preestantissimus Grotius, qui sua- 
vissime hoc epigramma transtulit, secus opinionem meamest.” Here it is, 
followed by Latin versions by Mr. Holden of Balliol, and Mr. Price. Will 
Kennedy, tell us which is best 1 


AAAO. č. 


Tva» rdv}dabpay, ris ai dpbes, aiwods, méppasy 
Locivoy stpiocs dprtylvgés {davor, 

Toroxedes, durdp\otoy, dvovaroy’ ddAd déAnra 
Tlardoydvw dvvardy Kixpidos Epya recive 

Lacds 3’ cv ispòs xeptdédpopsy’ divaow dé 
"PciOpov dad oxthadwy xdvroce rerePdce 

Addvacs cai prerosot cai tveides kumaplooc* 
"Evéa ripi cixvrat Borpvózais lixe 

”Aprehos. slaptvoi d? Meyvphóyyorow dorais 
Kécevgor dyctery wocetAOrpavda pëàn* 

Zovbal dndovides piryvpicpacty dyriaysiet, 
MaAadrovcat scpaci ray psdlynovy bra. 

Eoto dh rnvei, xal rw yapicyre Hoire 

Öxi dxosipia: roùs Adguidds pe wóðovs” 

Kivdts twtppiicay yipasoy caddy. hy 8 dvavévrs, 
Todds royo tthe rproooSqy rehicat. 

‘Piiw dapdday, \áciov Toáyov, pva ròp lyw 
— aloi ð sépcvbws ô Geds. ý ts 


GROTIUS. 


Quo via per quercus, pastor, te ducit, imago est 
Lignea nuper adhuc, ut puto, ficus erat. 

Monstrum informe, tripes, cum cortice, et auribus orbum : 
In Venerem fætum quod tamen inguen habet. 

Simplice quod cingit structum pietate sacellum, 
Et viret e saxo lapsa perennis aqua. 
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Lauribus et myrtis et odorifera cupressu, 
Quas circumplecti plamite vitis amat. | 

Plic et tremulis mulcentes vocibus aurey 
Congeminant merulæ murmura, veris aves. 

Flava nec adversum ramis Philomela dolores 
Dulcisono cessat molliter ore queri. 

Illic ergo sede supplex, facilemque Priapum 
Exora, ne me Daphnidis urat amor. 

Si datur hoc, præsens hædi cruor imbuat aras : 
Daphnide sin potiar, victima terna cadet. 
Tunc capro faciemus, ovisque sub utere fete 

Et vitula : placeant sic mea vota Deo. 


HOLDEN. 

Quæ prope — ducit te, pastor, in illa 
Stat nova de fico sculpta figura via ; 

Auribus ecce minor tripedem cum cortice formam 
Exhibet : at species cætera tota viri est. 

En benè sacrato circumdatur undique septo; 
Desilit e saxis vena perennis aque. 

Laurus ibi myrtusque virent et odora cupressus 
Cinctaque pampinea fertilis uva comà. 

Veris aves, merulæ numeros effundere certant— 
Et varium resona voce ciere melos. 

Æmula respondet dulci Philomela querela 
Gutture mellifluos eliciente modos. 

Hanc pete nunc sedem, mitemque precare Priapum 
Daphnidis ut me non amplius angat amor ; 

Protinus et caprâ faciam : sin forte negabit, 
Cùm puero potiar, tum sacra terna dabo. 

Cum vitula caper hirsutus servataque Divo, 
Agna cadent : nostras audiat ille preces. 


PRICE. 

Flecte iter in vicum quercus ubi, pastor; imago 
Obvia, de fico sculpta parumpèr, erit ; 

Cortice tecta, tripes, caret auribus, inguen at illi est 
Prolificum, veneris quô peragatur opus. 

Circum cingit eam bene cella sacrata, fluuntque 
Flumina de scopulis undique jugis aquæ. 

Hic laurus, myrtusque vigent, redoletque cupressus, 
Inque racemiferis vitibus uva tumet. 

a ee vernæ modulantur carmina voce, 

t tremulum merule dant variumque melos ; 

Flavaque respondet tristi luscinia cantu, 
Mellitos referens ore sonante modos. 

Hoc asside locô; et gratum prece quære Priapum, 
Daphnidis ut nostro pectore cedat amor. 

Dic cadet ante aras caper optimus—abnuit ille ? 
Tergemina hoc nactus sacra referre volo: 

Bucula, villosusque caper, cadet altilis agna ; 
Numine et accipiat vota favente Deus. 


But we must see how this paragon of Epi looks in an English 
dress. And having had the curiosity to look at Fawkes, who in his day was 
reckoned the best translator since Pope, but whom, somehow or other, we 
had always been accustomed to suppose a sumph, we were pleased to find 
that he was not undeserving of his reputation. His version—line for line— 
of this “sweetest of Priapeian songs ” is very elegant—quite an “ agrees 
surprise.” Of Polwhele, we had for many long years thought with kind- 


ness and 


respect; we lately perused his Reminiscences with much interest, 
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are happy to hear that the ingenious and excellent Octogenarian is alive and 
life-like and hope he will Fook with a gracious eye on the regards now 
sent him by Christopher North. His Theocritus was justly and discrimi- 
natingly praised a few menths ago by a competent critic in Fraser; and 
he has been felicitous in his version of this Epigram. Elton stands in the 
first rank of translators, and hers he is equal to himself, in one line bor- 
rowing a delicate allusion from Polwhele, which Polwhele borrowed from 
Fawkes. Leigh Hunt is excelled by no English poet in intensity of per- 
ception of the picturesque; and this Epigram suits his genius to a 
His version is at once characteristic of himself and of Theocritus. Chap- 
man, no unworthy namesake of him whose Homer kindled the spirit of 
Keates into that noble sonnet, has given us the sweet singer of Sicily as 
as life; and in this instance has preferred rhyme, and the measure 
of Annus Mirabilis, Gondibert, and “ The Elegy,”—a measure fit for any 
mood, high, humble, or half-way between heaven and earth, and here man- 
aged with scholarly skill by a poet. Right shoulders forwards—wheel. 


FAWKES. 


If by those oaks with roving steps you wind, 

An image fresh of fig-tree form’d you'll find ; 
Though cloth’d with bark, three-legg’d, and void of ears, 
Prompt for the pranks of pleasure he appears. 
Springs gush perennial from the rocky hill, 

And round the grotto roll their sparkling rill : 
Green myrtles, bays, and cypress sweet abound, 
And vines diffuse their circling arms around. 

The vernal ousels their shrill notes prolong, 

And modulate the loudly-varied song ; 

Sweet nightingales in — strain, 

Perch’d on the spray, melodiously complain. 
Repose you there, and to Priapus pray 

That Daphne may no more my bosom sway : 
Grant this, a goat shall at his altar bleed ; 

But if I gain the maid, three victims arc decreed— 
A stall-fed lamb, a goat, and heifer fair: 

Thus may the god propitious hear my prayer. 


POLWHELE. 
Haply through yonder village, if thou bend 
Thy footsteps, turn thee, goatherd, by the grove 
Of wide o’er-urching oaks: There, freshly wrought, 
A — statue wilt thou find—though rough 
With bark, three-legg’d, and void of ears, yet prompt 
For pleasure’s pranks: While, near, a hallow’d fane 
Low rises; and a sweet perennial spring 
Flows trickling from the living rock, that gleams 
Through bowering laurel, myrtles, and the shrub 
Of odor’d cypress—where the clustering vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 
The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 
Yet varied ; and the yellow nightingale, 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 
Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 
Repose, and to thy god Priapus pray, 
That he will free my bosom from the power 
Of cruel Daphne ! So the bleeding goat 
Shall grace his shrine! Yet haply, if I gain 
The virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 
A goat, a sputless heifer, and a lamb, 
Fat from the stall! Propitious may the god 
Attend, and crown my wishes and thy prayer ! 
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ELTON. 


Oh, goatherd ! wind adown that village road, 
Where oaks are growing. Thou wilt find beyond, 
A new carved fig-tree image. Though three-legg’d, 
Bark’d with rough rind, and earless, know the god, 
Genial Priapus, speaks the soft designs 

Of Venus. He is circled, where he stands, 

With a fair chapel; and a running brook, 

As clear it sparkles from the rock, looks green 
With myrtles, bays, and aromatic boughs 

Of cypress-trees ; and there a branchy vine 
Spreads broad its clusters. Blackbirds of the spring 
Re-echo shrill their varied whistling pipe; 

And tawny nightingales, perched opposite, 

Strain their sweet throats, with soft, low-gurgled tone. 
Sit, therefore, in that spot, and pray the god, 
Gracious Priapus, that I might abhor 

The love of Daphne. Promise at my hand 

A goodly kid: But if he still deny, 

Three victims I devote in sacrifice— 

A heifer, and a pap goat, and lamb 

Fed in the stall; and may the god be kind! 


LEIGH HUNT (FROM “ FOLTAGE.”’) 


Turning down, goatherd, by the oaks, you’ll see 

A fig-tree statue, put up recently, 

Ae keri eit — ne bark on, without ears ; 
et plain enough Priapus it appears. 

A — hodge runs round ite and a brook, 

Flowing from out a little gravelly nook, 

Keeps — the laurel and the myrtle trees, 

And odorous cy presses : 

And there’s a vine there, heaping all about 

Its tendrilled clusters out ; 

And vernal blackbirds through the sprays 

Shake their shrill notes a thousand ways ; 

And yellow mg ash. tg reply, 

Murmuring a honied song deliciously. 

Sit you down there, and the kind god implore, 

That I may yearn for Psamathe no more ; 

Myself, with a fine kid, will follow you, 

And sacrifice ; and should the deity nod, 

A heifer and a goat shall thank him too, 

And a house-lamb. Hear, then, kind-hearted god ! 


M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Where yon oak-thicket by the lane appears, 
A statue newly made of fig is seen, 
Three-legg’d, the bark on still, but without ears, 
Witness of many a prank upon the green. 


A sacred grove runs round ; soft-bubbling near, 
ee perennial from its pebbly seat 

es many a tree to shoot and flourish there, 
The laurel, myrtle, and the cypress sweet : 


And the curled vine with clusters there doth float ; 
Their sharp shrill tones the vernal blackbirds sing, 
And yellow nightingales take up the note, 

And warbling to — sweetly sing. 
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Few sights so spirit-stirring as a review of regulars. These are vete- 
rane—the Saucy ourth. Here comes the van-guard of the second batta- 
lion—newly raised—all standing five feet ten; and behold, as Field-Mar- 


shal North, mounted on his rare Maga, gallops up with his staff, how 


There, goatherd ! sit, and offer up for me 
Prayer to the rural god : if from my love 
He only will consent to set me free, 

A kid shall bleed in honor of his grove. 


Jf I must love, then should my love succeed 
By his good grace, the fattest lamb I rear, 
A heifer, and a ram, for him shall bleed ; 
Freely I offer, may he kindly hear ! 


beautifully they present arms! That is a salute ! 


GEORGE J. A. DRAKE (KIRKTHORPE). 

By the cool path beneath this oaken shade 
O Shepherd, an old fig-tree, now fresh carved 
A statue, thou wilt find—of tripod form, 
Earless, unbark’d—yet shap’d to minister 
The mystic worship of the Queen of Love. 
"Tis shrin’d in hallow’d ground: ever from rocks 
Gushes a living stream whence vig’rous shade, 
Laurels and myrtles, overhanging drink, 
And sweetly-scented cypress ; twin’d around 
In playful tendrils creeps the Clust’ring vine ; 

armonious tempering their varied notes 
Blackbirds, sweet choristers of Spring, awake 
Their liquid warblings, intermixed with voice 
Of plaintive nigntingale, that soothing tunes 
In soft response her honied melody. 
Here seated rest—and on the auspicious god 
Priapus call—implore to heal my wound 
Qf Daphne’s hopeless love ; a votive 
Instant for him shall bleed: but if he grant 
Fruition of the fair, a sacrifice 
Three-fold I vow—heifer, and shaggy goat, 
And lamb, the nursling of my ho e god 
May thus propitious on my offering smile. 


WILLIAM Hay. 
Wend onward, goat-herd mine, along that lane 
Until thou reach those oaks, then turn aside, 
And thou wilt find an image lately carved— 
Limbless and earless—in its native bark— 
Priapus. Underneath those sacred boughs 
Enshrined he sits,—end near his holy fane 
An ever-living, ever-gur, ling fount 
Of water flows adown those craggy rocks, 
Refreshing with its dews the myrtles fair, 
The fragrant cypress, and the vine that spreads 
Her infant grapes, with tendrils clas ing all. 
With many-varied trillings, loud and clear, 
Spring’s choristers, the merles are Chanting there 
Their melodies—responsive to the notes 
Of the dun-colored nightingale, whose voice 
Of honied music melts in plaintive falls. 
There seat thee down, my goat-herd, and implore 
Priapus, ever gracious, to release 
This love-sick heart from Daphne,—and forthwith, 
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If this he grant, my fairest goat is his : 

If he refuse—no, he will not refuse, — 

Vow him three victims, —first, a shaggy goat ; 
A heifer next, and then—a house-fed lamb. 
And may he kiudly listen to my prayer. 


FITZJAMES T. PRICE, 


O shepherd, turn along this ane of oaks 
Until thou find an image newly carved 
Of fig-tree wood, retaining still the bark, 
Three-legged, earless, yet, as thou wilt see, 
For Cyprian doings admirably formed. 
About it runs a consecrated shrine, 
And in its pebbly bed a living rill, 
With laurels, myrtles, and the fragrant shrub 
Of cypress crowding round, in verdure flows. 
There all around the cluster-bearing vine 
Curls her green tendrills ; and the child of spring, 
The shrilly blackbird, swells her twittering song ; 
To whom replies the yellow nightingale 
With all her saddest, loveliest melody. 
There sit thee down before the gracious god, 
And pray Priapus from my heart to turn 
My love for Daphne—and my primest kid 

' Shall stain his altar. This it he refuse— 
To win his grace a three-fold offering 
I'll make—a heifer, and a shaggy goat, 
And my pet house-lamb will I sacrifice— 
And may the god propitious hear my vow. 


With the original—a dozen neat. Now surely, after such an array, we 
may hope not to be deluged with a fresh flood of Versions. Yet we have 
our fears. Of the Rhodoclea,” we gave Twelve from our own “ fine Ro- 
man hand ;” and half as many more from other hands hardly lessmagical ; 
but all would not suffice to satisfy the “craving void left aching at the 
hearts” of the impassioned admirers of Maga and Meleager. Fify went 
to the fames. So too with Simonides’ Song of Danae at sea in her Chest. 
We were forced to immure her in the Balaam-box. Two elegant Latin’ 
versions may, however, see the light. Do then, we beseech you all, take 
the initiative ; send us whatever you choose that is gool and new; and as 
the moon renews her horns, some of you will find yourselves placed in a 
most delightful dilemma. Children of Cam, Infants of Isis, Callants of 
Clyde, Neophytes of the Nor-Lock, hear the voice of the charmer. Com- 
municate with Christopher, direct by post, No. 45, George Street, Edin- 
burgh; and you will find mine ancient, not only the most accessible, but 
the most accepting of conductors. Be not anonymous to him at least—yet 
if your verses be as beautiful as those of E. B., he will feel “the power of 

race,” even without “the magic of a name.” Do not hurry the old 

obbler—give him his time—and there will be no cause of complaint in 
any quarter—but remember, that though his Periodical riseth “ like an ex- 
halation,” nevertheless it is a construction; that though it seemeth the 
work of a warlock, neverthelessit is edified by Christian hands; that there 
is selection from materials coming from afar, and that the master-builder 
must wait for the hour of inspiration to breathe his creative spirit into the 
gradual growth—till it become a Living Whole. There the world beholids 
every order of architecture harmoniously combined—and lifting up her 
hands, exclaims “ The Palace of the Soul !” 


Note.—It is Chapman, not Elton, who adopts a delicacy in one line from 
Fawkes, probably through Polwhele. 
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JUSTICE TO TRELAND——A POOR LAW. 


Ix our number for October we 
endeavored to show, that the argu- 
ment against Poor Laws, on which 
the economists have always chiefly 
relied, founded on their supposed 
influence on population, is utterly 
fallacious; that admitting, as we 
willingly do, the truth and import- 
ance of the general principles of 
Malthus, we can maintain with per- 
fect consistency, and are fully jus- 
tified by experience in maintaining, 
that the effect of a poor’s rate on 
population (when even tolerably 
managed) is the very reverse of 
what he imagined it to be ;—that 
while it relieves suffering, it also 
prevents degradation, and maintains 
the feeling of self-respect, and the 
principle of artificial wants, in great 
numbers of individuals in every 
society of gir tae structure, (in 
whom these feelings would other- 
wise inevitably be extinguished ; 
that in this way it continually 
strengthens instead of weakening 
the preventive check on population, 
and while it alleviates present evils, 
“dries up the source of future cala- 
mities ;”—-and that in every such so- 
ciety it is the only on which any 
reliance can be placed for perma- 
nently and uniformly effecting those 
— and checking the redun- 

t population which will other- 
wise inevitably spring from unre- 
lieved suffering, and visit on the se- 
cond and third generation the sins 
of those who left it unrelieved. We 
shall never cease to repeat, that if 
Poor Laws had really constituted 
that bounty on population which 
Malthus at first pro (and yet 
towards the close of his life, and atter 
he had examined the English popula- 
tion returns, hesitated in asserting 
that they did) the popo aon of Eng- 
land, during the ears ot the 
existence, must infallibly have swel- 
led beyond the means of comfortable 
subsistence—the average condition 
of the English laborers could not 
have been such as officia! documents, 
from different parts of the country, 
now show it to be—and there could 
not have been room for that enor- 
mous importation of laborers from 
jreland, which has actually taken 


place and is still going on. On the 
other hand, if the prospect of desti- 
Sr ae or misery, = the absence 
of a provision the poor, bed 


which Nature had appointed, and 
to which legislation must trust—ve 
maintain with egual confidence, that 
the abject misery, and the still in 
creasing redundancy of the lsh 
poor, could not have so long œ- 
existed, to mock the theories of eco 
nomists, and to sully the fair fame of 
British legislation. 

We believe that the real and faa- 
damental evils of Ireland at the pre- 
sent day are all comprised in the 
two words, “ Redundant Popula- 
— (we mean, of course, redun- 

ant in proportion to the demaad 
for labor, and the means of sb- 
- ) and tha bere — and 
ry); that her ignorance 
superstition, her barbarism and ou- 
rage, her turbulence and agitation, 
if not the necessary consequences, 
are at least the natural accompeni- 
ments of that condition of her 
ple, and cannot be e t0 
cease until that condition be im- 
proved. We bave heard much of 
improvements in the internal state 
of ireland, of roads, bridges, canals, 
harbors, of establishing manufsc- 
tories, and reclaiming bogs ; and we 
rejoice that all these lines of enter- 
prise and industry are still open in 
that country ; but we to propose 
two questions :—l. If those fair 
— = —— in 
reland, why ìs not capital applied 
to them, as it would be iii 
and Scotland, for the sake of the 
profit it would yield and, 2, If all 
those seas) ge dads undertaken 
to-morrow, and if, in consequence, 
the hordes of Irish laborers who 
now spread themselves over Britain 
were all retained at home, and all 
the wandering beggars who are ca- 
pable of working were fixed and 
employed,{what security have we 
that their progeny, and their widows 
and orp thus retained in Ire- 
land, would not ultimately multiply 
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the evils that now exist? The re- 
sources of Ireland may be increased, 
no doubt, but they cannot be in- 
creased in more than the arithmeti- 
cal proportion of Malthus, while 
the population can go on in the geo- 
metrical. And if the only security 
against redundant population is to 
be the “prospect of destitution,” 
Heaven knows we have seen enough 
of that in Jreland already, and might 
have learned by this time how much 
is to be trusted to it. 

To us it appears obvious that 
there is a necessary preliminary con- 
dition, without which all such means 
of improverhent will be nugatory ; 
that no measure, or set of measures, 
affords the smallest prospect of more 
than momentary relief to the evils 
of the state of Ireland, which does 
not promise to effect an improve- 
ment in the habits, and feelings, and 
wants of the lower orders ; because 
we are satisfied that it is only thus 
that the “preventive check” can 
be effectually applied. It is matter 
of history that the habits and com- 
forts, and artificial wants of the 
English poor, have gradually been 
raised, and their numbers effectually 
restrained, during the operation 
even of an ill-administered, and in 
some respects injudicious, poor’s 
rate ; and we have assigned what we 
believe to be the true reasoning, that 
the'legal relief, early, and uniformly, 
and permanently afforded in all cases 
of unavoidable destitution, prevents 
degradation which would otherwise 
ensue, fosters hopes and desires 
which would otherwise be extin- 
guished, and puts a restraint on 
mere animal ions, which are as 
predominant in degraded and bru- 
talized man as in the beasts of the 
field. CE daily under our eyes 
examples of Irish families, reduced 
to destitution, but living under the 
protection of Scottish law, and gra- 
dually assimilating themselves to 
the habits of our Scottish population, 
we anticipate with confidence that a 
similar improvement would gradu- 
ally take place in the Irish popula- 
tion, as has undeniably taken place 
in the pog ih under the operation 
of a legal provision for the poor; 
but we are equally confident in pro- 
phesying that this will never be the 
case as long as Ireland continues to 
present that anomaly in the social 
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condition of a Christian country, 
that the provision for the unavoida- 
bly destitute, instead of being, in 
one form or other, a burden on the 
rich, is a burden on the poor. 

But in thus stating the principle 
on which, as we believe, all attempts 
to improve the habits, and there 
ultimately the condition of the Iris 
poor, must depend, we admit the 
difficulty of applying practical mea- 
sures of relief to the immense mass 
of human suffering now existing in 
Irelan:|, and cannot speak with the 
same confidence as to. the fitness of 
the individual measures proposed 
by Mr. Revans, as of the general 
views on which they are founded. 
We cannot help thinking that his at- 
tention having been fixed on the 
case of the able-bodied poor, he is 
not duly aware of the political im- 
portance of the kind of provision 
that is made for orphans, i. e. for the 
rising generation of the destitute. Until 
we read his pamphlet we were not 
prepared to admit the policy ef a 
poor rate to relieve men who are 
able to maintain themselves by la- 
bor, if they can obtain it. But we 
can easily see that, in the present 
condition uf Ireland, it is the redun- 
dant number of able-bodied poor 
for whom there is no adequate em- 

loyment,—t. e. according to our 
ideas, it is the produce of the unrelieved 
destitution, consequent degradation, 
of the last generation,—that most pro- 
minently obtrudes itself on the atten- 
of the Legislature. 

Mr. Revans has attended almost 
exclusively to the condition of the 


. agricultural districts of Ireland— 


the population of the country being, 
in fact, almost entirely rieultural 
or dependent on agriculture. In 
order to disabuse the. minds of our 
readers of the erroneous impres- 
sions regarding the state of Ireland 
which mere party statements have 
robably made on them, we must, 
in the first place, let them under- 
stand that it is quite an error to 
suppose “that outrages in Ireland 
are by Catholics on Protestants. 
NINE-TENTHS OF THEM ARE COMMIT- 
TED BY CATHOLICS ON CATHOLICS, 
and have not the slightest connection 
with religious feeling. In like man- 
ner, it is — Last that the 
opposition to tithes by the peasantry 
is wholly connected with religious 
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they d feel that they d 
y do not fee erive an 
advantage. Were not dis 


opposed 

than did the Dissenters of England, 
by whom, from their comfortable 
condition, these imposts were not 
till lately deemed worthy of personal 
strife. The peasantry of Ireland 
cannot be expected to perceive that 
if the amount which is now pae for 
tithe did not go to the clergy, it 
would be taken for rent—many, 
however, are now becoming sensible of 
this fact.” 

Again, we beg our readers to ob- 
serve that “all ranks concur in 
stating, that, however destitute may 
be the condition of the peasantry, 
outrage on the person for the pur- 

of robbery, breaking into 
welling-houses, horse, sheep, and 
cattle stealing, are almost unknown. 
Political outrages are nearly as rare, 
and do not bear the proportion — 


the antry neither 
or core about than: If they had food 
and oe their political wants 
would be satisfied.” 

In the next place, we beg atten- 
tion to a statement in which we 
have found more comfort than in 
any other fact relative to Ireland 
which has come under our observa- 
tion for maay years, viz. that ex- 
cessive as is t 
portion to the means of subsistence 
or the demand for industry in the 
country, it is yet less dense than in 
the agricultural districts of England, 
and therefore much less dense than 
the Irish soil, which is richer in 
general than the English, could 
maintain if it were cultivated on a 
right system. Mr. Revans compares 
“p y PELAT counties in 
Ireland with those which are purely 
agricultural in England. Galway, 
the population of which is one of 
the most wretched in Jreland, con- 
tains as many acres to each indivi- 
dual as Berks, Bucks, Devon, Esse 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Hampshire, 
and Suffolk—half an acre more to 
each individual than Bedford and 
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population in pro- 


Hertfordshire, also a grazing county, 
has only two acres to each inciv- 
dual; yet there is scarcely a more 
wretched in then 
that of Meath, and scarcely a better- 
conditioned in England 
than that of Hertfordshire. Kildare, 


fitable land.” —( Introduction, p. 3.) 
It is obvious here that there is 
room even for a greater j 
than exists in Ireland living in com- 
fort on the produce of its soil. Bat 
why is it that these Irish counties, 
with a richer soil than the English, 
cannot support, even in misery, 90 
large a population as the English 
counties maintain in comfort! Ob- 


viously because the land is univer- 
sally ill And why is it 
ill managed ? use it is in the 


hands men without skill or 
capital, who have engaged to pay 
rent beyond their means, and cannot 
therefore profit by any improvement 
they can effect on their farms. 

why is it in the hands of such 
ment Because nobody else will 
take it, or can have any security for 
— — does. And 
why not? use the peasantry 
8 ring iad be kine se 
means of liv : 
—they will take it, aherat, oa 
any terms, and having no protection 
from the law, they protect one 
another, by forming extensive com- 
binations to rob and murder, or in- 


deters of skill 
from en in any under- 
amok Uon 
vernment do ìn this matter? 


can 
Ít can gi for the lives 
poor, che fon — 


capi 
takin 
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of starvation, and then there will be 
security for the property of the rich, 
and farmers and manufacturers of 
skill and capital will be allowed to 
live in the country and improve it. 
The law can give protection to the 
laborers and their children from 
starvation, and then, and not till 
then, will it be competent to protect 
the capitalist from outrage. This 
js a summary of the argument by 
which Mr. Revans maintains that a 
legal provision for the able-bodied 

r is the first requisite for the 
improvement of Ireland. It will be 
seen from what we have already 
said, that. in our apprehension, he 
takes too limited a view of the 
beneficial effect of a poor rate, but 
he has strongly depicted and clear! 
illustrated this prominent evil, 
which the absence of such a law, in 
the present state of Ireland, natu- 
rally produces. 

e are satisfied that we cannot 
occupy the attention of our readers 
with a subject of more vital import- 
ance, and therefore shall not hesi- 
tate to lay before them, at some 
length, the evidence of those pro- 
positions which is adduced in the 
work before us, and rests on the 
official authority of the Government 
Commissioners. 


I. As to the actual state of the 
rural population, and the nature of 
their connection with the land. 


“ The rural population of Ireland, for the 
most part, can neither be designated pett 
farmers nor laborers, in the sense in whic 
those terms are applied in Great Britain. 
Scarcely with an exception,the whole of the 
peasantry hold land, and also hire them- 
selves for — 

-- . “Whatever may be the mode in 
which the rent of the peasantry is paid, or 
their means of subsistence obtained, in 
one thing they are all equal—none has 
more than a bare subsiatence for himself 
and his family.” . . “Asit may fairly 
be said of the Irish peasantry, that every 
family which has not sufficient land to yield 
its food, has one or more of its members 
supported by begging, it will easily be con- 
ceived that every endeavor is made by the 
peasantry to obtain small koldings, and 
that they are not influenced in their biddin 
by the fertility of the land, or by their abili- 
ty to pay the rent, but solely by the offer 
which is most likely to gain them posses- 
sion. The rents which they promise, they 
are almost invariably incapable of paying ; 
consequently, they become indebted to 
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those under whom they hold, almost as 
soon as they take possession.” . . . 


That this is the usual state of the 
relation between the occupiers of 
lands and their immediate su 


riors, 
is shown by uniform and decisive 
evidence, taken by the Commission- 


ers in all parts of the country. For 
example—“ Limerick Conello, F. 64. 
A laborer is wholly thrown upon 
the hire of the land for his subsist- 
ence, and must agree to any terms 
the farmer demands. The farmer 
certainly charges as high a rent as 
possible for land let to a laborer, 
and the laborer is willing to take it 
atan extravagant rent, to get with 
the land a certainty of employ- 
ment.—(Col. Dickson, Mr. Royal, 
&c.) “ He is thus induced to bid a 
rent which he knows he cannot pay, 
and must give up every thing but an 
existence. Mr. Brown says, “ They 
will offer any rent to get a roof over 
them.” 

The rent — — ae 
engages to pay, but which is t 
beyond his means, is what Mo. 
Revans calls a “ nominal rent.” It is 
hardly necessary to say, that this 
excess of his engagement over his 
possible performance deprives him 
of all hope of personal advantage 
from improvement of his farm. 
“ That part of the rent which is no. 
minal to the landlord, is destructive 
of all hope, and therefore of all en- 
ergy, to thetenant.” “It is, in fact, 
the general opinion in Ireland, that 
the condition of the peasantry can- 
not be improved until they cease to 
bid excessive rents for land, and that 
they will continue to bid these rents 
as — the possession of land af- 
fords the only security against va- 
grancy or starvation.” This opinion 
is distinctly given in the answers to 
the queries of the Commissioners 
from Dublin, Galway, Leitrim, Sligo, 
Kilkenny, Lowth, Wicklow, Queen’s 
County, and Tipperary. The an- 
swers from — and from — 
rick are peculiarly important. King. 
Bar. Torah. F. 68. Mr. Butler an 
swers, “They have all so gteat a 
determination to get land, that they 
would sacrifice any means they might 

to obtain it.” On the other 

and, Mr. Mahoney says, “I employ 
several laborers regularly, and I 
see no anxiety in them to obtain land 
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and leave my emplo t.” Lime- 
rick, Bar. Conello, F. 65. “ I employ 
many men regularly, and no man 
has ever left me for the sake of ob- 
taining a few acres of land; they 
stay with me, because they do not 
think they would do themselves any 
by leaving me and trying to 

get land.” (Mr. Brown).—P.110-11. 
In consequence of this usual state 
of things, “ ejectment of the peasan- 
try is in the power of every person in 
Ireland from whom they hold their 
lands, and is freely exercised to sat- 
isfy every variety of feeling. Pro- 
testants, Catholics, and every other 
sect, equally use it towards those of 
their own as towards those of other 
sects ; and it is equally resorted to 
by Tories, Whigs, and Radicals. It 
is useless to blame those who have 
the power for exercising it; the 
arbitrary use of the power we pos- 
sess is common to us all. he 
system, and the system alone, is 
to blame.” “In England the oc- 
cupier ot land mostly holds di- 
rectly under the proprietor in fee, 
and therefore the term ‘landlord ’ 
may generally be used; but in Ire- 
land a very considerable portion of 
the land held by the peasantry has 
an intermediate tenant, or middle- 
man, and the landlord or proprietor 


in fee of the property, has not the - 


slightest power to interfere with 
those who occupy his land.” “To 
cast blame on the proprietor in 
foe, or on any of the middle-men, 
unless the tenantry held directly un- 
der them, is most unjust. There are 
sub-landlords, or middle-men, in 
England, but no one cares whether 
he holds under the first or under the 
tenth landlord.” . . . 

“u Under the several heads of food, 
clothing, fuel, and cabins, contained 


in the Appendix D of the Irish Poor Perty 


Report, a minute description will be 
found of the domestic miseries of the 
Irish peasantry. To give a correct 
idea of their condition to those who 
have never been out of England, 
would be impossible.” 


“ Mayo, Pariah of Kilguvar, A. 504.— 
The witnesses, speaking of v ts, say 
they have all, at one ume or other, earned 
their own subsistence. The causes that led 
to their destitution, as mentioned by the 
witnesses, are orphanage, widowhood, sick- 
nees of the principle earner of the family, 
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ejection. for arrears of rent, higk rents, and 
low prices; in short, just the causes which 
bring the English poor under the prowctoa 
of the law.” 

“Mayo, Parish Monish.—Ifa man josehis 
ground in this barony, he may as well taks 
the bag at once.” 

“County Dublin, Balrothery, F.— 
Speaking of those who have been ejected 
(Luddane), the witnesses say they have sz- 
fered great privation in every way; want of 
food, shelter, and fuel, sickness and all the 
other miseries of extreme poverty to which 
houseless and penniless wanderers could be 


“ King’s County, F. 93-— Mr. Ridgwsy 
said,“ That when tenante were ciectec, very 
few gentlemen gave them setdements; they 
were mostly thrown on the world.’” 

Bi Sats ae Tuite, P.P., has ———— 
ejected ſamilies begging par 
at one time, and lying houseless on the road 


side.” 

“Tipperary, F. 118.—Mr. Fi 
says—a considerable proportion of the pes- 
per population of the towns in this barosy 
consists of persons who have been at some 
time disposesed of laud. They must sufer 
much, certainly, but they are aooa 
sight of.” 

“ Waterford, F.—For some months they 
were hving in the ditches ın the newghbor- 
hood, and sufferiig severely from bot 
hunger aed cold.” 


We spare our readers further de- 
tails of these scenes of misery, but 
entreat them to bear in mind, that 
amid this “prospect of destitution,” 
there is no vestige of the preventive 
check on population. All the wit- 
nesses agree that “the poorest marry 
the soonest.” 

But it may be conceived with 
what feelings families brought up in 
such hopeless destitution will regard 
“the world, and the world’s laws.” 
Some of our readers may have shud- 
dered at the savage answer of the 
Highland laird, when asked what be 
expected to become of the families 
whom he had ejected from his pro- 

rty to make room for 
walks—*Loch Duich is dee 
for them all.” But if Shey fol- 
low in imagination the course of a 
family, poen rendered desti- 
tute, and then cast on the world 
(and we have seen something of it, 
both among the Irish and the Higb- 
land poor), they will, perhaps, 
think a “ moment’s plash, a bubbling 
cry,” a good exchange for a life of 
suffering and sorrow, and an early, 
but lingering death on a cabin foor. 
If we wish to know the feelings of 
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**e,ected tenants,” we have only to 
think of the words of Meg Merrilies, 
when she “cut her last reise in the 
bonny woods of Ellangowan,” and 
uttered her curse on the landlord 
who had turned out thirty hearts that 
“ would have wanted bread ere ‘he 
had wanted sunkets, and shed their 
life’s blood ere he had scratched his 
finger.” When we know that such 
scenes are common, and such feel- 
ings habitual dmong a peasantry, 
can we wonder that they are law- 
less? And if we find that they enact 


and execute a wild law of their own, k 


ought we not to regard that as an in- 
dication that they would be bound 
by our law, too, if they could see in 
it the face of charity ? 


II. Next, then, as to the combina- 
tion among the peasantry, by which, 


in the absence of all other resources, 
and ofall legal protection, they strive 
to avert the horrors of ejectment and 
vagrancy. 


“The direct effect of the importance of 
the land to the peasantry of Ireland is a 
general combination, in defiance of the laws, 
to prevent cjectment from their holdings; 
from which it may be said, without the kar 
of contradiction, that nine-tenths of the vi- 
olence to person and the destruction of pro- 
perty in Ireland proceeds.” “So strictly 
1s this the fact, that if a law could be pass- 
ed capable of preventing exorbitant rents, 
and consequent ejectment, from holdin 
under ten acres, the Irish people would 
form one of the most peaceful communities 
in Europe. Outrage upon person and upon 
property would be almost unknown among 
t hen the crimes committed in Ire- 
land are enumerated, and the motives which 
led to them are suppressed, the peasantry 
appear to be actuated by the most savage 
feelinys. But when the motives for their 
committal, and the mode of effecting these 
outrages are considered, they appear rather 
as cool and deliberate punishments inflicted 
by acommunity upon those who had of- 
fended against the general laws of that com- 
munity—laws fenacted not by the legisla- 
ture, but by a still more powerful lawgiver— 
Public Opinion.” “ So systematic and free 
from nal fəeling are the outrages in 
Ireland, as to want but the former trial in 
order to give the whole proceeding the cha- 
racter of a legal punishment. It appears as 
though the legislature had umitted to pro- 
vide — the wants of society in one particue 
lar, and that society had privately filled up 
the omissin.”’ , 

“The principal portion of the crimes com- 
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mitted in the rural districts of Freland, have 
these remarkable features: — Firet, That 
they are rarely committed by the agprieved 
party, but most frequently by persons who 
come from a distance, and to whom the in- 
‘dividual or property to the injured was pre- 
viously own. Secondly, That these 
crimes receive the sanction not only of the 
aggrieved party, but of the whole of the 
peasantry in the neighborhood where they 
are etrat aad in every other pari of 
Ireland. Thirdly, That this sanction is on- 
ly extended to crimes againet individuals 
who have taken lands from which others 
have been ejected; against the person who 
served notice of ejectment, who has ejected, 
or bas distrained for rent, and upon the 
eeper in charge of the holding. The crimes 
appear to be, shooting the individual, burn- 
ing his property, maiming and destroyi 
his cattle, and forcibly retaking the lands. 
Although the trial in each case does not bo- 
come public, there is every reason to believe 
that a council is in every instance held be- 
fore the committal of an outrage, and that 
the species of outrage is determined by the 
council, after weighing the circumstances 
which have excited the displeasure of the 
peasantry of the neighborhood. Notice is 
then gent to some distant fraternity, with 
the signs by which those who are chosen 
to commit the crime can maka themselves 
known to the council, in order that the per- 
son or property destined for injury may be 
pointed out. These councils are known by 
the title of riband-societics, white-feet, black- 
feet, white-boys, and by a variety of others 
which change with place and with time. 
Many of these societies originated in private 
or party squabbles, but seem quickly to 
have espoused the pint grievance, but for 
which they would have expired nearly as 
soon as they were created.” 


The following portions of the evi- 
dence are mere selections from a 
much greater number, in illustration 
of what has been said. 


“ Sligo, F. 42.—The committal of outra- 
ges is sanctioned by the mass of agricultu- 
ral working people, asis proved by the dife 
ficulty, amounting to an impossibility, of 
discovering the authors of crimes.” — 
(Mr. Richard Yates). 

“Kilkeany Bar, Gowran, F. 49.—Mr. 
Flood states :—It is my opinion that almost 
all the outrages committed in this district 
are, or have been connected with tithes or 
the taking of land; speaking as a magis- 
trate, very few cases of ordinary felony 
come under my observation.” 


Then follow detailed fifteen cases 
in six months. 


‘ Queen’s Co. Bar. Maryborough, F. 55. 
—The following list of outrages connected 
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with land was farnished to the assistant 
commissioner by Mr. Wray from the police 
books.” 


Then follow detailed sixteen 
cases. 


“These crimes and outrages were not 
generally perpetrated by persons in distress- 
ed circumstances, although the cause as- 
signed by those who committed them was 
to avenge the persons who were ruined or 
injured by being ejected from their farms, 
to prevent others from taking them, and to 
protect the general interests of the poor.” 
—(Mr. Wray). f 

“ Tipperary, Bar. Middlethird, F. 67.—It 
is our opinion that a large proportion of :he 
crimes committed in this neighborhood are 
connected with the competitions for land, 
tithes not having been sought for during the 
last two years.” — (Messrs. Fitzgerald, 
Pennefather, Long, Clarke, maguta = 
“It is stated that hundreds of instances 
could be given of threatening notices hav- 
ing been sent to those who had taken land 
from which others had been ejected; of 
outrages committed on such persons; and 
of parties repossessing themselves of 
ground. 

“The following mstances are given of 
crimes arising out of the cases of ejectments, 
which had taken place within the district of 
Mr. Fitzgera‘d, stipendiary magistrate.” 


Then follow detailed twenty-six 
cases. 


“Tyrone, F. 78—In conversation with 
farmers in different parts of the district as 
to whether outrages were sanctioned by the 
mass ot the agricultural working people, as 
necessary to protect their general interests, 
they said if a man took land over their 
heads they would be revenged; the expres- 
gion of one farmer on this occasion was 
‘that he would stand over the man who 
took his land, and see him burning in 


mes. 

“<I held that farm,’ (said one of the wit- 
nesses in Tipperary, pointing to some ground 
near the road side) ‘at a deal higher rent 
than the land could make; and of course I 
got into arrears. I was immediately turn- 
ed out by the landlord, and my wife and 
children are now beholden to the neighbors. 
Of course no one dare take it until they get 
my good-will of it? .... e assistant 
commissioner then asked what feeling he 
would entertain against any man who 
might chance to take it. He replied, ‘To 
be sure I would have a bad feeling to him, 
and why should not I? Tbe devil a much 
of the world’s bread he would eat after it 
any way, as I would die to have his life, or 
any one like him, that would step in to take 
the bread out of my wife and children’s 
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mouths. The assistant commissioners 
then asked bim with what feelings 
the peasantry look on the family of a maa 
who was hanged for ‘beating a maa t0 
death’ under such circumstances? Hew- 
plied, ‘His wife and family would be œ- 

rded, and why not? F would take te 
Fit out of my wife's or children’s mosh 
before I would see his, the poor things, west 
it; because didn’t he lose his life for the 
good of the people, and die in the “cause?” 

nd Pil tell you what is more, — 
that alth the people niay “ fanle” and 
abuse the “ Whitefeet,” and boys that go 
round at night with the “black faces,” that 
only for them the whole country would be 
in a rising, the poor would have no pr- 
tection at all; the landlords would hunt them 
out, like rats out of a corn stack, withon 
any sort of compunction. only they know 
the ground would be left om their bands, as 
any man that would take it ‘Knows bs 
fate;’ and sure, ifin doing that any boy 
should snffer (i. e. be hanged), why shad 
we not succor the poor things left betend 
them? Sure was not to prevent os ew 
the likes of us, being turned adnft on th 
wide world that er came to that pass7— 
In asking what would be the feeling towande 
an ‘informer,’ he replied, ‘ Faith be sboud 
quit that moment, or God belp him; sad 
more than that, the people would dispet 
even his family and every one belonging to 
him, because he would be nothing bea 
than a blood-seller.” 


“It is worthy of the most serious 
consideration,” says Mr. Revans 
“that the same peasantry who sanc- 
tion the greatest — both 
against persons and property, give 
daily proof of possessing, a the high 
est perfection, the finest sympathies 
which adorn human nature. No 
points ‘connected with the Irish pea- 
santry are better established by the 
evidence, than their universal affec- 
tion towards their relatives and 
friends, and their humanity to the 
wandering stranger. In the varwes 
relations of child, of parent, and ¢ 
friend, they appear io be unrivalled. 
rich ase the man, who at night 
deprived his fellow-creature of hfe, 
had a few hours previously divided 
his last potato with the widow and 
the orphan; and those who witness 
and sanction his crime, retum to 
shelter and to comfort the houseless 
and hungry.” 


JII. The system of vagrancy which 
bas been directly traced to ‘the ab- 
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sence of any provision for tho disa- fully supported by the reports of the aseist- 
bled or unemployed poor, is in itself — pa aan Eng 
. . en, prac acquainted wi e 
a prolific source of evil. agriculture of Great Britain.” 
“ The risk of death which every one in- 
“ .. . An extensive body, consisting of curs who enters upon land without the sanc- 
aged persons, orphan children, and women tion of the outgoing tenant, compels those 
with young families, are, through destitu- who are able to succeed to purchase this 
tion, compelled to wander about the coun- sanction; so established is this usage, that 
try begging for food and shelter. Of the those who have land to letin Ireland rarely 
vagrants: widows with young families, and refuse as a tenant the person to whom the 
orpban children form an immense propor- out going tenant has sold the good-will. 
tion; men past work and their wives form The death of the incoming tenant, and the 
another portion; and the wives and chil- death of the landlord, or the destruction of 
. dren of the ‘casual laborers,’ form the re- his property, would be the effect of resisting 
_ mainder.” ae practic No doubt can exist that the ` 
“ Instances frequently occur of men de- landlords of Irelaud (although they have 
serting their wives and families, because nearly the power of life and death over -~ 
their feelings will not permit them to wit- their tenants) do not possess the power 
ness, in those whom they love, sufferings over their land which is enjoyed by English 
which they cannot avert or alleviate.” “ie proprietors; and this is one of the many 
is evident, however, that the poverty must consequences arising from the peasantry 
be hopeless which can induce the Irish being forced to combine against the law, in 
peasant, in whom family attachment is so order to preserve their existence.” 
strong, to leave those who are nearest and “Permanent improvements, as draining, 
dearest to him—his wife and children.” fencing, and the erection of farm buildings, 
“The moral evils arising from vagrancy are not attempted. The peagantry are too 
are also considerable. . . . As vagrants are r to undertake them, and those land- 
continually ehanging from one part of the lords form rare exceptions, who either un- 
country to another, it is impossible to trace dertake repairs and alterations, or make 
their personal conduct. All persons profess any allowance for them when made by the 
to be quite ignorant about the habits and tenant. , f l 
character of those they relieve.” “Crops which can immediately be con- 
verted into money, are those to which the 


‘ by their poverty are restricted. 
We recommend this last fact to Henc o universal practice of growing 
the special consideration of those many crops of grain in succession, a prac- 
who have been taught to believe, tice which has long been discarded in the 
that under the voluntary system of better practice of agriculture, because it ex- 
relieving the th atia civ hausts the land. The only variation from 
z 8 poor, the relier 1S GIVEN successive grain crops is occasionally pota- 
in such a manner as to maintain and toes or flat, which exhaust equally with 
secure their morality. grain.” 


— Let us now eonsider the effect ae —— Apa Sota pp tak- 
° is state of things upon the agri- ©, aimost at random, Irom the eyl- 
culture and wealth of the country. dence. “Cork, parish Killeagh. The 
farmers are — in mny Cases, 

“The entire dependence of the peasan- from want of capita „to conduct or 
try upon land, and the nominal rent system dO any operations. Mr. Davisstates 
to which it gives birth, act most forcibly in that they are frequently obliged to 
depressing agriculture, an evil which re-acts leave their potatoes undug for a long 
— dans by —— ee time, in consequence of being unable 
The > to pay their laborers.” “ Tipperary. 
ing employment. The system of nominal p h i 
rents deprives the holders of the land ofthe Middlethird. The poverty of the 
means of tilling it, and of atl motive to small tenantsand their want of skill 
akill and exertion in its cultivation.” and system, led to the exhaustion of 
—— ae a — the land.” (Mr. Sailly.) “ There are 
agrieulture was in the most d ded state Many instances where the land is 
possible; no where in the world could itbe inadequately cultivated, because the 
worse. Expressions to the same effect holder cannot hire sufficient labor- 
were made in every part of Ireland by the ers.” “ Fermanagh, Tyskennedy. The 
moet zit ie bed — — cultivation is of the worst kind ; the 
Ulster and Leinster, which provinces are C2uUSeS are to be found in want of 


certainly the best cultivated districts inthe Capital, want of skill, and want of en- 
country. In these remarks the gentry are couragement.” “Tyrone, Omeagh. The 
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more general cause of keeping the 
agricultural cultivation in the rudest 
state is, that the small tenant has not 
the capital to apply, but even if the 
had, he would not payne fpr D 

or fear of increasing hisrent.” (Rev. 
Ne Sorby R.C.C.) 


“Galway, A. 359.—It is useless to advise 
the people, when others do not employ 
them, to employ themselves, and improve 
their lands. Thecommon reply to my sug- 
gestions on this head is, ‘f we showed that 
we were getting better, so much would be 
immediately added to the rent.’ ‘ They will 


onot even belp to mend the by-roade that th 


lead to their awe lings: they say, if they 
did, the agent would drive his gig up ta the 
door, and raise the rent.” (Dr. an. 

“Till I had been some time in Ireland,” 
says Mr. Revans, “I had always consider- 
ed the territorial revenue system in India, 
under which one-half of the gross uce 
of the land is taken as a tax, to be the most 
perfect system for repressing industry and 
preventing the application of capital to agri- 
culture which buman ingenuity could de- 
vise ; but I now donbt whether the nominal 
rent eystem in Ireland is not moreeflective 
towards those ends.” —(P. 88). 


In some few instances, where land- 
Jords have made uncommon exer- 
tions, this system has been broken in 
upon with such effects as to show 
what would be the result of its gene- 
ral abandonment. “ Ty Fer. 
managh. Mr. Creighton, in a neigh- 
Posto barony, has engaged a 
Scotch agriculturist to instruct his 
tenants, which has had some good 
effect even in this barony, and is 
likely to be productive of some ex- 
treme advantage. The people uni- 
formly speak of Mr. C. as a most ex- 
cellent landlord, not only in teach- 
ing them to manage their farms to 
profit, but refusing to accept more than 
a fair rent. The stimulus thus re- 
ceived by the Irish, and their grati- 
tude consequent on it, cannot be ex- 
ceeded in any country.”—/P. 86). 

But as it is plain that no legisla- 
tive enactments can secure a wise, 
humane, resident, and considerate 
race of landlords in Ireland, and as 
it is plain that “the temptation to 
raise rents is constantly pressing in a 
country like Ireland, where the occu- 
pation of lands extends to the whole 
of the peasantry, and where the pos- 
session of land is permitted to be of 
such vital importance to the peasantry, 
as to answer the promise of any rent 
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which may be asked,” we mmst 
sider what it is that prevents 
troduction into that coun 


in- 


S, 


oe — — the Scotch 
an i as to the security 
of their lives and rties; and 
thus the advantage which would 
arise from the example of the most 
wealthy and skilful agriculturists in 
the world, is lost to The 
temptation which the ha}f-cultivated, 
but fertile lands, and the cheap la- 
bor of Ireland, hold owt to the British 
capitalist, are nullified by the excit- 
ed and disturbed state in which, 
through the dread of destitution the 
peasantry are constantly kept.” 


“ Sligo, F. 42—I could, said Mr. Dod- 
well, mention several instances where indi- 
viduals have been prevented from investi 
capital in the unit 
tenants, 
ee been —— but in vain, to intro- 

uce experen Tmera, men of 
and information. Seo have apph 
to me for 
their offers with pleasure ; but before taki 


possession, they have been frightened at 
the state of and withdrawn ; they 
— reason to they w not be 
safe 


5 s Co. F. 63.—We are perfectly 
— that strangers will not bing 
tal to employ on farms in any part of the 
south of Ireland, from fear of the iInsecanty 
of their property. If this harony did net 
share in the general opinion entertained m 
England, that Ireland is unsafe for person 
and property, there would be no reason for 
English capital and farmers keeping away 
— —— Mendith, Sealy, Fin- 
gerald). 

In short, “for one who has made the 
attempt to settle in Ireland, thousands have 
abandoned the idea upon reading the ac- 
counts of that country which a in the 
English newspapers. Persons brought up 
in a country in which security for 
and property is all but perfect, could not be 
induced to settle in a country of which they 
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know nothing but reports of misery, pover- 
ty, and erime.“ - (P. 88.) i 


VI. The same causes act with 
equal force to discourage all other 
rotitable application of capital in 
reland. “The excessive desire of 
the peasantry for land has been even 
more powerful in its effects on 
trade and manufactures than upon 
agriculture. By perpetuating po- 
verty, it has prevented domestic 
trade, and by exciting to crime, it 
has prevented the establishment of 
manufactures.” 


“ Domestic trade can scarcely exist in a 
country like Ireland, where the working 
classes are kept in abject poverty, where 
thereis scarcely any middling clasa, and no 
penay class except the proprietors of 
land. Thus the agricultural villages whieh 
are to be found in England in every direc- 
tion, and only three or four miles apart, do 
net exist in Ireland.” “ Great endeavors 
have been made by the Legislature, from 
time to time, to encourage a ter con- 
sumption in Ireland of those articles which 
pay custom and excise duties in England, 
and with this view duties have been abol- 
ished on some articles, and reduced in 
others. But these attempts have been.fn- 
tile, as all future attempts will be, while the 
Irish peasant’s contract is the cheapest 
food, and the smallest quantity of it, which 
will sustain life.” * 

Again, “ the limited extent of manufac- 
tures in Ireiand is entirely owing to the 
want of capital among the Irish, and to the 
‘opinion which the English and Scotch en- 
tertain of the insecurity of person and pro- 

in that country.”—“ Kilkenny, F. 
47. I have met with manufacturers in the 
north of England, who have declared to me 
that they would be delighted to avail them- 
selves of the great water-power and cheap 
labor of this country, and that nothing but 
the unsettled state of the country pre- 
vented their doing so.” (Mr. Robbin of Fir- 
grove). 

“ Queen’s Co. F. 66.—One or two years 
ago an English company intended to esta- 
bheh a cotton manufactory at Mountmath, 
but the project was abandoned from want 


of confidence in the tranquillity of the coun- 
ty.” (Mr. Wray). 
“Tipperary, F. 69. — An Englishman 


ry, F. 

came to take a mill at Bakerstoun, near 
Holycross; he arnved at night at Thursk 
and was so alarmed at the disturbance in 
the town, that he turned back the next 
morning, without looking at the mills.” 

A native of Great Britain, who pos- 
sesses a manufactory in one of the principal 
towns in Ireland, told me that he had often 
been asked by English and Scotch manu- 
facturers, whether it would be safe for them 
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to establish works in the rural districts of 
Ireland, and that he had felt compelled to 
dissuade them from the attempt. He felt 
that it would be dangerous to have dealings 
in the relation of capitalis and workmen, 
with a people who had by necessity been 
taught to make and execute laws in defi- 
— of those made by the legislature.” — 
. 93). 


We shall pause here to ask a sin- 
gle question. The evils of the state 
of Ireland having been thus distinctl 
traced to the general and well found- 
ed terror of misery and starvation, 
which pa the mass of the peo- 
ple, and to their consequent despe- 
rate eagerness to get settled, on any 
terms, upon the land, will it be be- 
lieved, in future ages, that the col- 
lective wisdom of the British domi- 
nions, assembled in a reformed Par- 
liament in the year 1836, could de- 
vise no better topic on which to 
determine the policy to be pursued 
towards Ireland, than the question, 
whether L.50,000 a year of the tithes 
payable in that country should re- 
main with the clergy, or be trans- 
ferred to the schoolmasters, in the 
year 1873? Our readers, we hope, 
are not to be taken in by Lord Glen- 
elg and others, who tell them that 
the question is, whether the school- 
masters shall have the money—that 
sum, or a much larger sum, was 
offered for their use instanter; the 
sere in dispute is, whether it shall 

e transferred to them from the 
Protestant clergy ? Now, we do not 
ask at present, whether this is wise 
or just; but we ask, what can tt sig- 
nify? Can it ass the fear of 
starvation? Can it check the ruin- 
ous bidding for land? Can it lessen 
the horrors of ejection? Can it touch 
the system cf nominal rents? Can 
it break down the combinations - 
among the peasantry, or the barriers 
which these combinations present 
to the influx of British capital? It 
is said, that it will tranquillize the 
minds of the people, by showing 
them that their religion is duly re- 
garded by the State, and so pacify 
the country, and show the introduc- 
tion of improvements. But can any 
man of common sense suppose, that 
it will tranquillize the mind of an 
Irish peasant, who sees starvation 
impending over his head in 1836, to 
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tell him that his grandson in 1873 
shall be educated at the cost of the 
Protestant clergy ? 
It is said, however, that the princt- 
pie is important, of letting the Irish 
le understand, that they are not 
called on to pay to the support of a 
religion which they do not profess, 
without receiving some equivalent 
in the shape of instruction. We shall 
ay ing of this principle, and 
its proper application in Ireland, 
presently; but tor the present let 
us sup the whole Protestant 
clergy turned out of Ireland, and the 
whole tithes transferred to the Ca- 
tholic priests. How would this af- 
fect the relation of the peasantry to 
their landlords, their eargerness to be 
settled on the land, and their wild 
and lawless efforts to keep their pos- 
session, from which we have seen 
that the evils of their country flow ? 
The tithes are — their rent, 
and the part of it which, if they knew 
their own interests, they would pay 
the most readily, because it is the 
only part which must be nt 
among themselves. Theclamor about 
tithes is recent and incidental. The 
real grievance lies in the relation 
between landlord and tenant, and 
would be untouched if the tithes 
were abolished to-morrow, and trans- 
ferred either to the Catholic priests, 
or (what seems at the present mo- 
ment more probable) to the pockets 
of the landlords. We have seen 
that the outrages connected with 
the taking of land go on in districts 
where the tithes are never sought. We 
have seen that “the cause” for 
which the Irish peasantry have com- 
bined, and for which the Whitefeet 
and the Terry Alts riek their lives, 
is not the cause of the Catholic reli- 
gion. It is the cause of the redundant 
starving lation, destitute of re- 
sources, unprotected by the law, and 
Clinging with desperate tenacity to 
the land. ‘Nine tenths of the out- 
rages,” let it never be forgotten, “are 
committed by Catholics on Catho- 
lics, and have not the slightest con- 
nection with religious feeling ;” and 
“political outrages do not bear the 
proportion of one per cent. to crimes 
connected with land-holding.” In 
these circumstances, to dispute about 
the transference of any part of the 
burdens which the possession of the 
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land imposes, from any one party to 
another, is ene — to the 
purpose as a dispute among physi- 
cians about the proper remedy: for a 
scratch on the — when tbeir 
patient is dying of the plague. We 
should have thought that the expe- 
rience of the Catholic Emancipation 
bill and its results, might have taught 
our legislators how much of tran- 
qailliıy is to be expected from expe- 

ients to keep men in good humor, 
when starvation is staring them 
in ony face, and we do nothing W 
avert it. 


Mr. Revans is a man of this world, 
and fixes his attention on practical 
grievances, knowing that a govem- 
ment which can remove these will 
sooner or later cut the grouud from 
beneath the feet of the demagogue 
and the agitator. “The anxicty of 
the peasantry to hold land,” says he, 
“is in some cases the immediate 
cause, and in others, by creati 
nominal rents, the indirect cause 
the evils of Ireland.” “This great 
anxiety arises from the dread of 
prospective destitution. The eviis 
originate in a feeling of insecurity in 
the minds of the peasantry as to the 
continuation of their present sub- 
sistence. Ifthe peasantry could feal 
secure of a subsistertce, equal to that 
which they at present possess, they 
would cease to commit crimes, 
and to bid excessive rents, and thus 
the obstacles to their future im- 
provement would be removed, and 
each succeeding day would witness 
an increase in production and in 
comfort. 


“ The remedy for these evils consists in 
the creation, in the minds of the peasantry, 
of the feeling that they cannot starve’— 
(i. e. that they shail not be allowed i0 
starve}—'‘or be driven to beg or steal. To 
produce the desired feeling of security, so- 
cicty must Ineure to every man, destitute of 
the means of providing it for himself, a pro- 
vision at the public expenec, equal to the 
pan subsistence of the peasantry. The 

cgislature must confer on every map the 
right to demand the provision; for if it be 
in any one’s power to refuse him the prov- 
sion, the — of security will not be cre- 
ated.” “The only mode of giving the secu- 
rity to every man, without the danger of cre- 
ating idleness, and without extending the 
provision to'those who have other means, is 

y administering it in asyluma. In order to 


create the feeling of security it is not neces- 
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sary that many shouldenter the establish- 
ments. It is only n that every 
man should feel that he has a legal right 
to the shelter and food which they af- 
ford.—P. 95.7, 

« The effect of cstablishing houses of re- 
fuge generally throughout Ireland would 
de,” our author confidently anticipates, 
*‘a very rapid diminuation of atrocious 
crimes. Toconceive the effect, we have 
only to compere the condition of the 
ejected tenant now, with his condition if 
such an asylum were ready to receive him. 
At present he knows not whither to turn. 
He is without the means to purchase food 
and shelter for his wife and helpless fa- 
mily, and as he has no immediate prospect 
of employment or of another farm, they 
must wander about the country in cold 
and misery, begging food and shelter. 
World he not be more than human if he 
could witness the misery, the resulting 
sickness and perhaps the death of those 
he loves, and not be urged by exaspera- 
tion to crimes of violence ? But his feol- 
ings would be very different if he knew 
that, within a few miles of him, there was 
a good house ready for the reception of his 
Anin, in which they could obtain food 
and clothing equal to that to which they 
had been accustomed, and in which they 
may remain till he can procure employ- 
ment or another holding ;—that he need 
‘not seck admission into the asylum as a 
degraded man, but may demand it as his 
right; that itis a refuge intended for the 
unfortunate, that every one who can. 
not obtain equal food, clothing, and 
sheltor, to that which is provided in it, is 
considered unfortunate; and that the ro- 
strictions to which he and his family will 
be subjected are aT such as are requi. 
site to prevent the idle and dissolute from 
preferring the provision it affords to a life 
of industry. 

“Three months rarely pass without 
two or three families in each district being 
ejected from their holdin One or two 
of them entering the establishments, and 
reporting on the comfort and kind treat- 
ment in them, would be sufficient to give 
a feeling of security to the peasantry, that 
their situation will not be much more 
painful than at present, although the 
are dispossessed of their land. When this 
fecling hos been generated, the 
will no longer deem ejectment from land 
deserving of the cruelties which they 
would inflict upon those who cause their 
ejectment, But if the peasantry could not 
be appeased by a provision in the house 
of refuge only equal to that which they 
are now allowed to retain out of the pro- 
duce of their lands, it will only be neces- 
sary to relax the rules of the house, and 
improve the diet, until it becomes a mat- 
ter of indifference to them whether they 
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retain lands, or, losing them, accept the 
public provision—at least until their pre- 
ference for the lands becomes incapable 
of exciting them to acts of violence.”— 
“If crime occurs, it is a proof that the 
system in the house of refuge is too rigid. 
If a large number enter the house, it is a 
proof that the system is too lax. The con- 
trol which the workhouse system affords 
is both perfect and simple.”—(P. 106.) 

« ‘Phere are frequently times when their 
wretchedness would drive many of them 
to seek the shelter of a house of industry, 
viz. during sickness and in winter. The 
Irish laborer might go into the house of 
tefuge for a week at any time, as his 
cabin could not be injured by his absence, 
It contains nothing which could be stolen 
or injured. He scarcely need close the 
door when he leaves it. After a few of 
them had been in the house of refuge, and 
felt the comfort it afforded, and had ascer- 
tained that they could return to it with 
their families whenever work should fail 
to give them an equal subsistence, the 
whole elass would become less solicitous 
to obtain land. It would cease to be of 
vital importance,” ‘Thus, while the 
small tenants would be less anxious to re- 
tain their farms, the laborers would be 
rather careless about obtaining them. No- 
minal rents would therefore be quickly at 
an end. It is the constant pressure of the 
casual laborers which cauees the exces- 
sive bidding for land.—(P. 109.) ; 


It is obvious, from what has been 
already said, that if, by means of a 
public provision for ejected tenants 
and unemployed laborers, the feeling 
in the peasantry which prompts them 
to combine to ge Yd one another in 
the possession of land could be oblit- 
erated, and these combinations bro- 
ken up, the landlords would be at li- 
berty to get their lands gradually in- 
to the hands of men of skill and ca- 
pital ; most of the class that are now 
tenants would soon find regular em- 
ployment in the service of these farm- 
ers, and the produce of the soil being 
increased, the country pacified, an 
manufacturers induced to settle in it, 
a greater population than at present 
exists might be maintained in com- 
fort. The influx of skill and capital 
is all that is wanted, and the only bar- 
rier is the disturbed state of the 
country, resulting from the feeling of 
insecurity and dread of starvation 
or veggary. 

Now, that it is in the power ofa 
public provision for the poor effec- 
tually to obliterate all desire for 
obtaining land in the lower orders 
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of the 
decidedly proved, first, by referring 
to the state of England before the 
43d of Elizabeth was passed, when 
“the peasantry of England appear 
to have the same extreme 
desire to obtain land, and conse- 
quently the same willingness to sub- 
mit to exorbitant rents which now 


characterise the Irish peasantry,” i 


but which has long since disap- 
peared in England; and, secondly, 
(what is still more to the pu s 
by referring to facts within his own 
cognizance, in his capacity of Se- 
cretary to the English Poor Law 
Commission, and recorded in the 
Appendix A to the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Poor Laws in 
England and Wales, from which it 
appears “that it is even possible, by 
a public provision, to make the pea- 
santry to hold land when given 
to them rent free, her with imple- 
ments and seeds for its cultivation. 
Such was the result of the vicious 
stem of out door relief adopted in 
ngland during the last thirty years. 
The ntry refused to hold land, 
lest they should weaken their claim 
to parish support.” Yet even this 
vicious and excessive public provi- 
sion was compatible with progressive 
prosper in the country, and, as we 
ave formerly shown, with an effi- 
cient “preventive check” on the 
population. 
or example, “East Sussex, A. 198. 
—Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce cottage allotments, but they 
have been unsuccessful. The labor- 
ers show a decided reluctance to 
hire them; they think it might dimi- 
nish their claim to relief.” “Kent, 
Tenterden, 211.—A small farm 
of 27 acres has been hired for 
the purpose of letting out small 
allotments to the laborers, the 


parish advancing £1, and not propos- spec 


ing a reduction of allowances, and fix- 
ing the rent at £1 and 15s. per acre, 
free of all charges; the men, however, 
refuse to take land.” “ Trowbridge, 
442.—Seven acres of land were hired’ 


by the parish, and were given out in p 


lots of 30 or 40 perches or more, 
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peopie a very 
indifferent about it, and did not take 
much trouble to cultivate it. The 
experiment is considered a total feil- 
ure, and is about to be abandoned.”* 


Irish landlord, under a diminished 


either do we think it neceasary 
— on the — whether 

e Irish peasantry wi illi 
enter an asylum. We ——— 
cient experience of some such insti- 
tutions in this country, to know that, 
although there may be objection at 
first, and with some individuals, of 
peculiar characters, tly, 
the great majority will very soon 
have no p es. Almost the only 
place in Ireland where the experi- 
ment seems to have been tried is Lis- 
burn, in Antrim, where the statement 
is — pac — a 
anxrous jor in the poor- 
of the Charitable £ Society ; but we do 
not find those who can live elsewhere 
are anxious to enter it.”—(P. 
1104). 

It is much more important to look 
forward to the opposite difficulty, 
which will immediately be started— 
that the laborers will depend too 
much on the house of refuge, and that 
the burden thrown on them will be 
intolerable. “A regulation which en- 
gages or promises to relieve all who 
cannot obtain work,” says Mr. Glass- 
ford, an author whom we highly re- 
t, although we can have no doubt 
of the crror of his views in to 

-rates, “musi end in the ruin of 
the mass of laborers.” 

In answer to this, we do not now 
revert to the question formerly pro- 
osed. Ifso, why have not the mass 
of the laborers in England, who 





* We are well aware that, in other instances, this experiment has been successful, and 
been very effectual in lessening the burden on the poorrates. But all that concerns 
us at presentis the general indifference about the possession of land, which is observed 


in a peasantry protected by a poor-rate. 
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have lived under this regulation 250 
years, been long since ruined? But 
‘we request the particular attention 


of our readers to the answer given “ 


by Mr. Revans, who does not tell us 
what will be, or may be, or must be, 
but what ts the practical effect of 
such an asylum as he recommends on 
the able-bodied poor. The argu- 
ment ad esse ab posse, we apprehend 
to be good logic. 


“I lately inspected, with the assistant 
Commissioner for that district, several 
workhouses in Nottingham, with the diet 
of one of which [ was particulary struck. 

‘¢ The breakfast consisted of bread and 
milk. The dinner of meat and vegetables 
three or four days in the week, on the 
other days of soup, and vegetables, and 
plumbdumplings. The supper ofbread and 
milk, and bread, and cheese, and beer on 
alternate nights. Every inmate is allowed 
as much food as he chooses to eat. For the 
goar of the food I can vouch, as I care- 

ully inspected the provisions. The bread 
was made of the best wheaten flour, and 
better could not be found at the table of 
any person in the county. The milk was 
excellent ; the cheese was as good as Der- 
byshire can produce. The meat was of 
prime quality; and, to the old peopl 
nixed tea at eight shillings the poun 
was given. In fine, I believe, that few per- 
gons whose incomes do not exceed 5001 
a-year, fare better than the inmates of that 
work-house, with the exception of having 
meat every day for dinner. The master 
informed us that feather-beds only are 
ueed in that house. Besides the good fare, 
and the freedom from work, the sexes are 
not separated by day or by night. Al- 
though superfluous, my friend asked the 
master if he thought the laborers earnin 
their subsistence in the district fared 
equally well with the inmates of this 
house. He answered, certainly not, their 
fare ig many degrees worse. I then asked 
him, whether able-bodied s often 
apphed for admission? He said, very 
rarely. I asked him, if he imposed hard 
work? He told me he had no means of 
setting the people to work. I asked him 
how he accounted for the able-bodied la- 
borers not applying for admission to such 
a comfortable asylum. ‘Oh! sir,’ said 
he, ‘I keep thekey of the door, and í very 
seldom allow the able-bodied people to 
go om which they don’t like; so if they can 
possibly live out, they won’t come in.’ He 
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told us that this house belonged to fifteen 
parishes—and that he had rarely known it 
to be fulh—and that it would only bold 


bty people. 
a The Rev. Charles Clarke, who had, 
for many years, been a guardian of the 
pr in the incorporation of Mudford and 
thingland in Suffolk, told me, durmg the 
r law inquiry thatthe practice in that 
andred had, for many years, been to refuse 
relief to the able-bodied out of the werk- 
house; and that the able-bodied would 
never enter when they could procure the 
ordinary wages of the country, though 
with these wages they could only obtain 
subsistence many degrees inferior to that 
Hay in the work-house. ‘The fare of 
udford and Lothingland, was in every 
res equal to that in Nottinghamshire, 
with, I think, the addition of meat every 
day in the week. The inmates were not 
required to work. Smoking and beer were 
allowed, and there was no separation of 
sexes ; but freedom of egress and ingreas 
to the able-bodied was strictly prohibited. 
This restriction is the check which can 
with success, be imposed to idleness, and 
without the slightest danger of evil.* 

“ Many tales are told of the anxiety of 
persons to enter the work-hense, and the 
difficulty of getting them out when once 
they get in. These tales mostly relate te 
poe which existed before the amended 

awe were put in force, and should rather 
be termed parish lodging-houses, in which 
rsons can live rent free, than work- 
ouses. In most of them restriction as to 
ingress and egress is extremely slight, 
whilst to others, there is neither master, 
matron, nor door porter. 

“ The impression that the working 
classes are very desirous to obtain the pub- 
lic provision, has been generated by the 
large number who, in the southern coun- 
ties of England, have, from the commence- 
ment of this century, till the amendment 
of the poor laws, received relief from the 
rates. ‘This impression is erroneous. The 
working classes did not seek the parish 
aid ; it was forced upon them by their em- 
ployers, who seemed to have used every 
effort to pauperize them. The evils of the 
poor law system commenced about 1796, 
during the rise in the price of corn, which 
lasted with little intermission till 1812. 
It did not commence, be it remembered, 
by the desire of the laborers, but by a gen- 
eral combination of their employers, who 
esorted to the scale system s avoid nis. 
ing wages in proportion to the increas 
nt 48 corn; iad. from that time to 


* Of course, these work-houses are not held out as models, and other restrictions on 
the relief of able-bodied persons are highly expedient; the cases are quoted only as 


the strangest illustrations of the principle. 
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the presen a constant war has been kept 
up by the employers in many parts of 
England, against thoee laborers who 
struggled against receiving pay from the 
poor’s rates, 

In another place Mr. Revans states 
that if we deduct the payment of 
wages through the poor’s rates, since 
1796, and allow for the differences 
of population, and of the prices of 
corn, and for the better provision, 
which it became “ necessary, as well 
as safe, to give to the destitute as 
the condition of the whole laboring 
classes improved,” and for the many 
extraneous expenses which have, 
during the last century, been charg- 
ed on the poor rite (such e. g. as 
costs of prosecutions and of p 
lation returns,) we shall fi at 
they had “pretty well reached their 
greatest height in 1680.” “I am my- 
selt strongly of opinion, that the 
proportion of the lation receiv- 
ing parish relief had not increased 


during the century ending in 1790.” the 


After these statements from the 


Secretary to the Poor Law Inquiry, agree 


we do trust we may say, that the 
“plaie devorante” has been probed, 
the abuse of the English Poor Laws 
been separated from their legitimate 
application, and that the clamor 
which had been raised against them 
will never frighten Englishmen from 


their propriety again. 

In Scotland it is well known that 
the practice of relieving able-bodied 
men from the poor’s rate has hardly 
ever been introduced, and that on 
occasion of any unusual scarcity 
of employment, voaa subscrip- 
tions to set on foot public wor 
have frequently been substituted. 
The doctrines of the economists 
have sunk deep into the minds of 
the upper classes in this of the 
country, and there has n much 
misapprehension, and a morbid fear, 
of the poor’srate. These terrors, we 
hope, will now pass off; and we 
have no doubt that our author is 
perfectly right in his view, that 
relief to the able-bodied is quite 
safe, and often beneficial, when 
—— strictly confined within four 

- We rejoice to find also, from 
what he says P- 130), that he thinks 
relief to the infirm or disabled poor 
(including, we trust, widows and 
orphans) may be in most cases 
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safely given in their own houses. If 
the Poor Law missioners act on 
these principles they — confer 
important benefit on — 
But if they insist on indiscrim) 
forcing into work-houses the infim 
and helpless poor of good characters, 
we are confident that they wil 
cruelly ravate their sufferings, 
not only r thout benefit, but with 
injury to the community at 

We observe, by a pa nie Gey 
published by Mr. Leslie, vestryman 
of St. George’s parish in London, 
that the plausible argument against 
the principle of a poor’s rate, drawn 
from the ual extension of the 
numbers claiming and receiving re- 
lief, has still t weight with of- 
ficial persons in England, and that 
tables are elaborately constructed, 
in proof of this extension, in all the 
countries into which the system has 
been introduced, to terrify the rate- 
payers over England and weaken 

opposition to certain parts of 


maintaining that all these statements 
are quite irrelevant. If the circum- 
stances these countries were 
fully known, we have little doubi 
that it would be found that the same 
fallacy exists there, as has been 
pontos out by Mr. Revans in Eng- 
and. It isnot that the proportion 
of real paupers has increased, but 
that the employers of laborers have 
had the address to shift the burden 
of the wages of labor, in a great - 
measure, ear themselves to Ee 
rate-payers, and to convert regul 
employed laborers, i their 
will, into paupers. Of this there 
will always be a risk, and it is the 
business of legislation to provide 
against it, and to protect the inte- 
rests of the rate-payers against the 
encroachments of the farmers and 
manufacturers and other capitalists 
who employ the laborers, as well 
as against imposture and idleness 
among the paupers themselves. But 
the evils resulting from these abuses 
of the poor rate are trifles in com- 
— with those which result 
rom leaving the poor, in a densely 
peopled country and complex state 
of society, to the voluntary principle 
of charity. The main question, in 
judging of the expediency of the 
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provision for the poor in any such 
country is, not what proportion do 
the paupers bear to the population, 
but what proportion does the popu- 
lation bear to the demand for labor, 
and the means of subsistence, in the 
country ? Does it become redundant? 
Is destitution continually on the in- 
crease? Are the lives of the poor 
continually shortened by cold and 
hunger ? Is the property of the rich 
continually endangered by vagrancy 
and lawless combinations ? Is a mili- 
tary force continually required to 
coerce an excessive population ren- 
dered desperate by misery ? Are the 
energies of the country crippled, and 
its resources withered, by this conti- 
nually increasing wretchedness and 
disorder,and by the efforts necessary 
to repress it? These are the evils of 
a truly redundant population. Unless 
it has produced these, a poor rate has 
not made the population redundant, 
and unless it has done that, it ma 
indeed have been partially impose 
or injudiciously distributed, but the 
idea of its having been nationally in- 
jurious is a mere chimera. 

When we compare the state of 
Ireland, where the poor have no pro- 
tection, where all the evils we have 
enumerated exist in such intensity, 
and are so distinctly traced to the 
absence of such protection, with the 
state of England,where the poor have 
been protected by the law for 250 
years, where their standard of com- 
fort is high, their artificial wants nu- 
merous, their habits orderly, their 
temper tranquil, their numbers duly 


limited (the excess, wherever observ- 4 


ed,being always by importation from 
Treland),—where capital is safe, mi- 
litary force, in ordinary circumstan- 
ces, needless, wealth unbounded, and 
every kind of enterprise carried on 
with a facility and spirit elsewhere 
unknown—we may well say of our 
countrymen 


«O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint.” 


And it does seem to us that nothing 
short of that national insanity which 
seems to be sometimes the precur- 
sor of national ruin, can tempt us to 
meddle with that corner-stone of 
the artificial structure ofour society 
—the legal protection of our poor. 
Next, as to the expense of the 
proposed establishments in Ireland : 


“The expenditure will consist of the 
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cost of erecting and fitting up houses for 
the reception of the destitute, and the ex- 
pense of maintaining the buildings, the 
establishments, and the inmates. 

« The expense of erecting houses will 
of course be a single and final charge, the 
expense of maintaining them and their 
establishments will be a fixed annual 
charge, and the expense of maintaining 
the inmates a fluctuating annual charge, 

« With respect to the cost of erecting 
houses, if one is placed in the centre of 
each district of 100 square miles, they will 
be ten miles apart and sufficiently numer- 
ous. As the radius of the circle is five 
miles, no person will be more than five 
miles from an asylum. The area of Ire- 
land will give about 500 such districts, 
and consequently about 500 establish- 
ments will be required. I do not think 
it will be wise to place the establishments 
more distant from each other than ten 
miles. The excuse for vagrancy will not 
be destroyed if they are much further 
apart.” « Moreover, the important ef- 
fects to be produced upon crime, rents, 
and wages, might be endangered if the 
establishment were much more distant. 
The peasantry would not become ac- 
customed to them, and in going to them 
they would be leaving the neighbor- 
hood of their friends. These risks 
would not be compensated by any sav- 
ing which could possibly arise from the 
reduction in tho number of the establish- 
ments.” 

« In many districts buildings already 
exist capable of being converted into 
asylums for tho destitute, and suff- 
ciently large for districts of 100 square 
miles each. Such buildings might fre- 
quently be obtained at one-fourth the 
cost of erecting them. A house capa- 
ble of holding 200 persons would be 
uite sufficient for tho demands of each 
district of 100 square miles, excepting 
when the district includes a town over 
15,000 or 20,000 inkabitants, of which 
size there are not twenty towns in 
Ireland.” 

“oo e . o . [t is scarcely pos- 
sibie that I can bo wrong in stating, 
that houses for each district, capable of 
holding 200 persons, will be sufficient. 
The earnings of the members of a la- 
borer’s family in Ireland, with tho ex- 
ception of those of the able-bodied men, 
are not worthy of consideration—if, 
therefore, the able-bodied men were re- 
ceived into institutions, relief might be 
given in food to their wives and children 
at their homes, without any danger of 
relief being mixed with wages, or of per- 
sons living upon the public provision in- 
stead of by industry. The head of the 
family would always be anxious to leave 
the house, and would do so as soon as 
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he could get employment,and the moment 
that he left the house the relief given to 
his wife and children might be withheld. 

«© As 500 houses capablo of containing 
200 each, would be capable of holding 
100,000 persons, if able-bodied men on! 
were received into them, estimating ea 
family at five, a father, mother, and three 
ehildren, the house-room would be suffi- 
cient with safety to administer relief,both 
out and in-door, to 500,000 persons. To 
which number may be added 200,000 or 
300,000 infirm through age or accident, 
Who might, in case of emergency, safel 
be relieved at their houses. Thus, wit 
such establishments, relief might be safely 
administered to 800,000 persons, or to one- 
tenth of the whole population of Ireland. 
I have made this calculation merely to 
show the cfficiency of the establishments 
I proposo. 

“ The estimate for building and finishing 
a work-house in England, capable of hold- 
ing 200 persons, is something less than 
S000, In Ireland, stones fit for such build- 
ings are tc be found every where in abund. 
ance, labor is much cheaper than in Eng- 
land; and from the rude nature of their 
habitations, accommodation for the peas- 
antry need not be so costly as for English 
laborers. ‘Ihe plan adopted in England of 
purchasing existing premises, which may 
frequently be Lought for a fourth of the 
cost of erecting,and made suitable at a tri- 
fling cxpense, might constantly be adopt- 
cd in Ireland. By such a course the supply 
of h ouses might be greatly reduced below 
one million. The expense of maintaining 
the inmates would of course depend upon 
their numbers. The cost, per head, howe- 
ver, will not excced 6d. per week each, or 
26s. ayear. . . , 

“At 6d. per head, 500,0007. a year will 
maintain a permanent body of 400,000 
persons, as well as the most comfortable 
of the Irish peasantry are now maintain- 
ed. To estimate the annual expenditure at 
500,0001. will, I think, be a great exagger- 
ation.” We suspect that the expenses are 
here undcr-estimated, but we are likewise 
satisfied that the sum,which may easily be 
had for the purpose, when the importance 
is made manifest, is also undor-estimated, 

“ The opponcnts of Irish poor laws state, 
that the non-existence of a middle class to 
form local boards of superintendence is 
fatal to every plan. I do not believe that 
any district exists in Ireland for 100 
square miles, in which four or five por- 
sons cannot be found fit to superintend 
the administration of relief. But I have to 
propose a plan which will not require local 
superintendence—a plan which was most 
successfully adopted for many years at 
the work-house of Oswestry, in Shrop- 
shire. It was the custom of the parish of 
Oswestry to contract for the feeding ofall 


the parishioners, who mi aval these. 
selves of the work-house during the year. 
«“ In Ireland it will easy be percerved that 
the risk is not greater than ts incurred by 
those who farm the tolis of roads, bridges, 
canals, or fees of any iption, ths: 
there is an average number, above or be- 
low which the applicants do net vary, 
and that upon an average of tbe whos 
year, the inmates each week will nat 
tly vary. With districts contamung 
foo. square miles each, one contracta 
might easily supply nine work-hocses, as 
there will be that number within a cack 
of 10 miles round each centre. Fifty cor 
tractors might therefore supply the wori- 
houses of the whole of Ireland. Under 
such a system there could not be any los 
to the country speculation ; andr 
would be the duty of the master of the 
house to see that the contractor gave the 
quality of provisions, and in such rations 
as were speci in his contract A 
board of guardians might be created 2 
each district, to receive and inquire mto 
the complaints of the inmates, and to sæ 
that the contractor fulfilled his agree 
ment.” . . . 

Lastly, “the mode of supplymg 
the fund for oe houses of re 
fuge in Ireland, and for maintaining 
them and their inmates, is a point a 
some difficulty.” 

“ Ireland,” says Mr. Revana, “ affords 
ample evidence of the probability of fail- 
ure of the Voluntary Principle. Even in 
the large towns, it is with the greatest 
difficulty that the funds for the sapport 
of the mendicity institutions can be col- 

l ected. The subscriptions to the Dublis 
Mendicity have decreased one-half in a 
fow years. Tho dispensaries, which part- 
ly depend on donations, are frequently 
discontinued, owing to the impossibility 
of collecting funds for their support ; in 
the immense county of Mayo private cha- 
rity can only support three dispensaries. 
The support of the destitute, and the eda. 
cation of tiie poorer classes, are of too 
much importance to society to be con- 
signed to the mercy of this fantastic 
principle. What would be said of any 
man who should propose to place the ja- 
dicious establishments of the coantry, 
the army or the navy, on such a tenure? 
What would a large portion of this coun- 
try say to subjecting the Church Estab- 
lishment to this sort of support ? Yet the 
support of the destitute, and the odaca- 


tion of the poor are in every respect of 


as great national im ce as the ests- 
blishments I have named.”—(P. 1334.) 
The fund being com , 


may be local or general. - Re- 
vans states various ar 
against its being made local in ire. 
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land as it is in Britain. On this 
there may bo some difference of opi- 
nion; but we have no doubt he is 
right in saying, that in England 
“much property nearly esca 
payment towards the relief of the 
poor. The fixed property, land and 
buildings, bear nearly the whole 
burden. There is a sentimental ex- 
pression, that every man has a claim 
on the land for support, in which 
there is as much reason as there 
would be in the assertion, that every 
man has a claim on the cotton fac- 
tories for support.” As we are not 
of the French school of economists, 
we agr.e with our author in this. 
“ The support of the poor is as much 
the duty of every individual in the 
country as the support of the judi- 
cial establishments, the army and 
— The only mode by which the 
burden can be made to fall equally 
upon all, is by placing it on the same 
fund as those establishments, viz. on 
the general exchequer, which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, reaches every 
individual.” 

He goes on to say, that he believes 
a successful opposition would be 
made to the introduction of relief 
for the destitute in Ireland, if it 
were propose to raise the requisite 
sum in Ireland itself; that it must 
therefore be raised chiefly in Great 
Britain; that Ireland, in her present 
state, costs Britain L.1,500,000 a 
year for military and police; that 
“it would be well to try whether 
L.500,000 a year, employed to pre- 
vent the fear of destitution, which 
is the ground of inquietude, would 
not be more effectual than three 
times the sum expended to coerce 
those who will not starve quietl : 
and that he cannot believe, that the 
people who gave L.20,000,000 with- 
out a murmur to sever the chains of 
the negro, will object to giving half 
the interest of that sum annua ly to 
assist tho-e whom their money has 
been so lavishly expended to de- 
grade.” 

In truth, let it only be made clear 
to the minds of the people in this 
country, that the money will reall 
go to benefit the poor of Irelan 
and we are confident that it will be 
given, not only with cheerfulness, 
ut with real pleasure. It cannot 
be denied, that we owe Ireland 
many “a day in harvest.” In for- 
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mer times she had been grievously 
oppressed and misgoverned ; since l 
that time is past, the sufferin of 
her Poor have been too long dar: 
ed; and yet when we reckon 
our claims to national distinction, in 
science or literature ; in arts or in 
arms; we have many and weight 
obligations to confess. That the ori- 
ginal outlay from the commencement 
of the establishments, and at least 
one-half of their annual expendi- 
ture, should be borne by this coun- 
try, we have not the smallest douht ; 
but we cannot think it right to let 
the Irish landholder escape without 
imposing on them, at least in a cer. 
tain degree, a peculiar burden which 
hitherto, as a body, they have miser- 
ably neglected; nor shall we ever 
think that justice is done to Ireland 
until we see the absentee proprie- 
tors compelled by the law to return 
regularly in the shape of a poor’s 
rate, a part of the funds which they 
draw from their unfortunate country. 
After the work-houses are built, 
L.500,000 a year from this country, 
and half that sum levied on the pro- 
rty of Ireland, would in all pro- 
ability, be sufficient to maintain 
them in useful opperation for the re- 
lief, both of the suffering poor, and 
of those by whom their wants are 
now charitably but irregularly and 
inadequately supplied. 
e find in the work before us a 
valuble hint by way of encourage- 
ment to British liberality. «If the 
mE aoe and Scotch do not directly 
undertake the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, expedients in the shape of 
government loans (which will never 
be repaid) will take ten times the 
amount from their pockets, and they 
will have the discomfiture of finding 
that their money has been lavishly 
expended to the benefit of a few in. 
dividuals, while the miseries of the 
poor remain without mitigation ! 
There are many hands ready to 
grasp such loans, and many jobs are 
preparing in the shape of reclaimin 
waste lands and constructing public 
works. Of the money so granted, 
L.99 will go to increase rent rolls 
os a — — the r. 
reland has ever n the land of 
jobs.”—(P, 140.) 
“ Every attempt at forcin ital i 
Ireland must fail Renove the impedi. 
ment to its entrance—insecurity of per- 
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son and property—and it will enter in its 
best shape; it will enter with its posses- 
sors, each with his skill and methodical 
habits, with which only can labor be pro- 
ductive. It is almost impossible for a 
overnment to manage the outlay of cap- 
ital with success. ‘his no people under- 
stand better than the English; and of 
this impossibility Ireland has given ample 
proof. For the improvement of that 
country much public money has been ex- 
pended, and what is the result ? Let us 
turn, however, to England. For her ca- 
nals, railroads, bridges, docks and har- 
bors, how much money has been voted b 
the Legislature ? Contracting ——— 
and canals will not lead to the rise of 
large manufacturing towns—construct. 
ing harbors and docks will not bring 
shipping into them. The Bridgwater 
canal was not the causo of the trade of 
Manchester, but the consequence. The 
fine docks of Liverpool did not cause the 
shipping to frequent that port ; the num. 
ber of ships required for the trade caused 
the creation of the docks. Tho Irish 
might be the first to exclaim against the 
fallacy of public works being the source 
of prosperity. They ought to know, by 
sad experience, that they are valuable on- 
ly as its indications, If they are the 
source of prosperity, why is the sole 
commerce on the two beautiful canals 
which run west from Dublin confined to 
half a dozen boat loads of turf in a week? 
Similar exemplifications of the adage of 
the ‘cart before the horse’ are every 
where to be seen in Ireland. If England 
were to expend her whole capital upon 
public works in Ireland, contractors 
would be enriched, and if the waste lands 
were reclaimed, the rent rolls of the 
wealthy might be increased, but the la- 
boring classes would not be benefitted 
thereby,—they would then, as now, be 
confined to a bare subsistence of potatoes.” 
“ A poor law must be the ground of im- 
rovement in Ireland. Until a provision 
shall be created for the destitute, legislat- 
ing for that country is like building on 
the sands.” ‘If the moral incubus, the 
feeling of insecurity as to the continua- 
tion of their subsistence—be removed 
from the minds of the working classes of 
Ireland, thet country will rapidly im- 
prove. Her people are clover, frugal, 
and industrious. They want but the 
game assistance that the people of Great 
Britain and under which they 
have flourished beyond any country in 
Europe, to become the Sister Isle in the 
best sense of the term—asister in peace and 
ity—sister in a happy and flour- 
ishing pepulation.”—(P. 151.) 


Here, however, we must revert to 
what we formerly observed, that Mr. 
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Revans has limited his view too 
much to the beneficial effect of a 
r rate on the present generation. 
e has clearly pointed out in what 
manner a poor rate may be applied, 
with a perfectly reasonable prospect 
of nct only relieving the present 
misery of the country, but removing 
that d of destitution, from which 
all the obstructions to the introduc- 
tion of oe and Hee encou 
ment of industry, an e prosperity 
of the present habitants of Ireland 
proceed. But all this does not prote 
that, after another generation, when 
capital shall have entered, and 
production been increased, and a 
season of prosperity been passed, 
the ever prolific “principle of 
pulation,” advancing by strides 
which no productive powers can 
a may not engender a mas 
of destitution similar to that which 
at present exists. The mere in- 
crease of the resources and weal 
of a country does not necessarily 
imply that its population—increas- 
ing in a still greater ratio—may 
not press more and more on its 
— — eni and if a 
poor law y a bounty on 
pulation, any increase —— 
and prosperity which can result 
even from an increase of wealth, 
consequent on its enactment, must 
be soon followed by a greater and 
more enduring load of suffering. 
Therefore it was, that we began 
this discussion by a refutation of 
that ruinous doctrine as to the 
effects of a poor law, and bys 
statement of evidence by which we 
think it proved, that its influence es 
the rising generation is just the reverz 
of that which has been so often as- 
cribed to it—that by relieving des- 
titution it prevents degradation, 
and by preventing degradation it 
stre ns the entive check 00 
population; and that if wisely at 
ministered, it is the only security to 
which we can trust, in a comple 
state of society, not only for re- 
moving the fear of starvation and 
all its attendant evils from the pre 
sent race of Irishmen, but for 
inspiring the next generation with 
artificial wants, and preparing them 
for religious and moral instruction, 
and preventing them from ever 
again pressing, as they now do, oa the 
means of subsistence in the country. 
But after all, many of our res- 
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ders may be disposed to put more 
faith in a much shorter and simpler 
process of reasoning. Anxious as 
all Englishmen are (whatever Mr. 
O’Connell may think*) to see justice 
really done to Ireland, they will ask, 
Why should the suffering poor of 
Ireland be deprived of that — 
tion from the law, which has been so 
long granted to those of England and 
of tland? “They have most 
need of blessing ;” and unless it be 
distinctly proved that ter evils 
must inevitably follow, let us treat 
them as we treat our own poor in si- 
milar circumstances, and trust to 
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Providence for the result. The onus 
proband: does not rest with us; it 
rests clearly and undeniably with 
those who would dissuade us from 
clothing the naked and feeding the 
hungry, in the only way in which 
it can be efficiently, and uniformly, 
and permanently done; and, so far 
as we have ever been able to under- 
stand the statements by which the 
general principle of a poor law is 
opposed, we have given our reasons 
for believing, not only that they are 
uncertain or erroneous, but that they 
are the very reverse of the truth. 


FOREIGN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


FRANCIS DE LA NOUE. 


THERE are a multitude of heroic 


and romantic characters’of French * 


history that are not known except by 
name, and not even to this extent, 
popularly. The heroes of British 
story have been offered by Shaks- 
peare, and lately by Scott, and b 

many intervening authors, to the ad- 
miration and sympathies of their 
su ing posterities. But the long 
he of time, which furnishes Eng- 
lish poets and romance writers with 
their richest materials and most ge- 
nuine inspirations, is a blank in 
French literature. The occurrence 
of such names as Du Guesclin, De 
La Tremouille, the Constable Bour- 
bon, Bayard, Garton de Foix, 
Strozzi, or La Noue, with many 
others, in the quaint pages of old 
chronicles, or in the philosophic 
analysis of more modern histories, 
leaves the reader still ignorant of the 
lives of these heroes. Their cha- 
racters belong indeed more perfectly 
to romance than to any soberer re- 


cord. The whole period in which 
they flourished can no otherwise be 
represented by history than a living 
man can be represented by a lifeless 
skeleton. Instead of the grand and 
measured march of state policy, the 
historian has, during this epoch, to 
aint the passions, the contests, the 
eats, and prowess of individuals. 
Thereare too many striking portraits, 
too many detached scenes of stirring 
interest to be described with effect in 
one great historical piece. Here, 
then, poetry and the drama come na- 
turally into the aid of history, and 
their ministration is absolutely es- 
sential to give a just and vivid pic- 
ture of the time. But in France the 
Academy established by Richelieu, 
excluded all themes from elegant 
literature which were not borrowed 
from a remote classical antiquity, or 
treated after scholastic rules of com- 
position. French story, therefore, 
so teeming in moving and heroic 
adventures, was rejected as unfit 





*It is idle to declaim against O’Connell. He is but “a necessity of bis time’—a 
study for those who would benefit Ireland, but neither a guide nor a serious obstruction. 
He is a personification of the discontent of his countrymen. He represents their sense 
of injury, their talent, their ambition, their energy and (the trath must be told) their fre- 
quent inconsistency and abeurdity, and misapprehension of the cause of their misfortunes, 
“ the blind groping of Homer’s yclopa round the walle of his cave.” Without the am- 
bition we could not have the energy, and without the energy we could not have the pros- 
pect of improvement and prosperity. His personal ambition cannot be gratified, but if 
the causes of the feelings which he represents, and to which he owes his importance, can 
be detected, and the proper remedies applied, it will not long stand in the way of the im- 
provement of his country. 
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matter by the academic taste, and 
so utterly neglected by writers of 
imagination. A rich field of subjects, 
the most picturesque and popular, 
remains consequently unexplored. 
It is too late at present for the French 
to make a national literature out of 
the events of their early history, 
which they ought to have done two 
centuries ago. All the past, previous 
to their first revolution, is to the 
people unknown. The ancient he- 
roes of France are not familiar but 
strange names, and their achieve- 
ments, instead of being domestic 
topics, household themes current 
among the very populace of the 
land, appear to the unlearned, when 
spoken of or alluded to, to be rather 
“curiosities” belonging to antiqua- 
rian research. We therefore intend 
occasionally to rescue the biography 
of certain French worthies of the 
chivalric times from the dusty old 
Chronicles in which they have lain 
so many ages quietly interred. The 
author of the “Huguenot Captain” 
has shown how interesting such 
subjects can be made. The present 
sketch belongs to the same historical 
period that that writer has so ably 
traversed. We have in consequence 
confined ourselves strictly to the 
events personal to our hero; but we 
trust that even on this narrow scale 
we have been able to present a series 
of adventures, and to exhibit a noble 
character, which will not be without 
interest and entertainment for our 
readers. 


Francis de la Noue was a gentle- 
man of Brittany, of a noble but not 
otherwise illustrious family. He was 
born in the year 1531, and was sent 
young into Italy (according to the 
custom of the age,) to accomplish 
himself in martial exercises. On his 
return, he became the favorite page 
of Henry II., and with him made the 
campaigns of Picardy and the fron- 
tiers of Flanders. The King was so 
attached to his young page, that he 
could hardly bear im out of his 
presence, and took every opportu- 
nity of extolling his juvenile feats of 
arms. “If La Noue had broken one 
lance,” says Brantome, “the King 
would declare he had broken 
three.” 

In the year 1567 he first becomes 
conspicuous. France had been 
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torn since the time of Francis L by 
religious dissensions. In the reign 
of Charles IX. these broke out into 
civil war between the Catholic and 
Calvinist parties. La Noue very 
early adopted the doctrines of the 
latter, and, joining their standard, 
Popen the first campaign df 
the Prince of Condé and Coligni. At 
the commencement of the second 
civil war, he was sent by these 
chiefs to surprise Orleans with the 
merest handful of men. But *num- 
bers,” says D’Aubigny, were never 
taken much into account by Ia 
Noue. Not being able to take the 
place by force, he had recourse toa 
stratagem which was attended with 
t personal risk. He disguised 
imself in the dress of a peasant, and 
entered the town The 
reater of the inhabitants bemg 
inclined to Protestantism, he confer- 
red with the mayor, who was at the 
head of the reformed in the tows, 
and persuaded him so to act in œn- 
cert with himself, that his little band, 
on approaching the city, found its 
gates open. The town was in ths 
manner captured without the lass of 
a single man on either side. 

It is not our design to recount all 
the campaigns down to the — 
1570, in which the hero of this bra 
sketch distinguished himself. In the 
i 1569 happened the famous 

ght of Jarnac. The Prince of Con- 
dé commanded the Protestants, and 
the Duke of Anjou, the king’s bro- 
ther, the Catholics. The Prince was 
defeated, and fell, and La Nowe, at 
the beginning of the encounter 
being thrown from his horse, was 
taken prisoner. When he was 
brought into the enemy’s camp, the 
Duke of Anjou, indignant that one 
who had received so many favors 
from Henry II. should be found 
consiantly in arms against the Court, 
ae ae should be shot asa 
rebel. ut Martigne, a generous 
soldier, and experienced captain of 
the Catholic party, saved him by his 
intercession, and procured him his 
liberty by an exchange. In the 
same year we find him again — 
the most active and enterprising 
the Protestant leaders. At the srege 
of Poitiers, undertaken by Coligni, 
he was wounded; and at the battle 
of Moncontour again taken prisoner. 
He here found it somewhat more 
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difficult to effect an exchange. Stroz- 
zi, a distinguished Catholic officer, 
son of the famous chief of that name, 
had been made prisoner by the Pro- 
testants. They offered him in ex- 
change for La Noue, but the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine objected, saying, 
“there were many Strozzis in 
France, but only one La Noue.” 
The friends of Strozzi, however, at 
last made the Cardinal yield to the 
prol osition. Strozzi was then at La 
elle,so ill as not to be able to 
move from his bed without danger. 
Nevertheless, the Rochellois, impa- 
tient to have La Noue again among 
them, insisted on the sick and wound- 
ed man departing immediately. La 
Noue, hearing this, with that gene- 
rosity which marked his character, 
declared his resolution of remainin 
in the hands of the enemy ti 
Strozzi had recovered his strength, 
though it was possible he might 
never recover, and La Noue, by hi 
humanity, might forfeit his liberty. 
In the year 1570, begins his more 
distinguished career. The Protest- 
ants had jest then met with con- 
siderable losses. They had failed 
at Poitiers, and been beaten at 
Montcontour. They had lost Lussig- 
nan and Chatelrand, two import- 
ant posts; Marans, in Poitou, and 
the isles of Saintonge, had been 
seized by the royal army, and La 
Rochelle, their principal stronghold, 
was strictly invested by land, and 
reduced to great extremities. Under 
these circumstances, La Noue was 
sent into Poitou to revive the for- 
tunes of his party in that quarter. 
His first object was, to master the 
ts by which La Rochelle was 
eld in a state of blockade, and this 
he did with surprising rapidity and 
success. Noaille fell on the frst as- 
sault. Marans, a strong and import- 
ant post, only held out for a few 
days. The Bastille, another and still 
stronger fortress in the neighbor- 
hood, hearing of its fate, surrender- 
ed. The castle of Charon, and all 
the little forts which then environed 
La Rochelle, fell in succession ; and 
the town of Olonne, or Sables, the 
richest in the province, situated on 
the sea-coast, was taken by assault, 
being attacked both by sea and by 
land, after an obstinate resistance. 
To arrest the of these ra- 
pid successes, the Duke of Anjou 
sent Puigai ee reno cap- 
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tain, to oppose La Noue. The Ca- 
tholic general had taken a fortress 
called Lucon. La Noue designed to 
retake it, but at the same time to 
avoid, if possible, an action. Pui- 
aillard, confident in superior num- 
bere, wished to force him to one, and 
conducted a march for that pur 
so secretly and rapidly that the Pro- 
testants were obliged either to re- 
treat, or to give battle. La Noue, 
after some consideration, finding the 
disposition of his troops good, and. 
knowing the enemy must be fa- 
tigued with their forced march, re- 
solved upon the latter. He drew u 
his little force among the vines wi 
which the country all around was 
covered. A corps of arquebusiers. 
and thirty gendarmes were posted 
in advance; these were mapper 
by fifteen more, and another body of 
forty supported them in the rear. 
The infantry were drawn up to the 
right in a square. La Noue took his 
own station with the élite of his ca- 
valry, between Lucon and the army 
of the enemy. This disposition of 
his miniature army was as bold as it 
was perilous, as it cut off retreat 
should he be defeated, but it was ab- 
solutely necessary, for he could thus 
succor the troops before Lucon, 
should they be pressed upon by the 
garrison, or support the infantry, if 
need were. Puigaillard had only 
time to draw up his infantry in a 
plain close by. Some regiments of 
cavalry advancing to protect this 
body, were suddenly attacked by La 
Noue before they had time to form, 
and thrown into the greatest disor- 
der. Being rallied, they were again 
attacked with still more impetuosity, 
and driven back upon the infantry, 
whom they threw all into confusion, 
broke up the ranks, and scattered 
the whole body. The fight now, on 
the part of the Catholics, was only 
sustained by the volunteers. They 
resisted long and obstinately, but 
knowing that their cavalry and in- 
fantry were already routed, they at 
last yielded, having done enough to 
prove their high spirit, and gain the 
personal glory which in war is more 
coveted even than victory. The 
slaughter was considerable. The 
Germans, recollecting the battle of. 
Montcontour, gave no quarter, and it 
was only with dificul ty that La Noue 
could extricate a few Catholics out 
of their hands. The loss of the royal- 
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ist army was 800 killed, and 500 
prisoners, with 16 banners, and 2 
standards. The town of Lucon made 
‘no farther resistance, but opened its 
tes, and La Noue generously al- 
owed the garrison to march out with 
all their baggage. He here also gave 
a signal instance of his fidelity to his 
word. The commandant complain- 
ed to him, that notwithstanding his 
romise, his baggage had been taken 
fom him, upon which La Noue 
ransomed a prisoner, that he might 
pay him four hundred golden crowns, 
at which the commandant valued 


his loss. 

He followed up this victory by 
laying siege to Fontenay Le Compte. 
Here, whilst examining attentively 
the place where he intended to dress 
a battery, and not heeding a shower 
of shot which was falling about him, 
he received a ball in the arm which 
fractured a bone. He was eee ir 
to havo the arm amputated, and it 
was replaced by one of iron, which 
— him the name of bras de fer. 

e could afterwards almost make as 
good use of the iron arm as the other, 
and when mounted always held the 
bridle of his horse with it. 

The Protestant party was now 
again ascendant in Poitou ; and Co- 
ligni, in spite of his many defeats, 
was more formidable than ever. He 
appeared on the eve of carrying the 
war into the vicinity of Paris, and 
one at battle gained by him 
would perhaps have established the 
reign of Protestantism in France for 
ever. The court saw the danger, 
and to avert it, negotiated and con- 
cluded that treacherous peace which 
ended in the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. Happily, La Noue escaped 
the tuteof coves in which he would 
have snared had he remained in 
France. He was invited by Count 
Louis of Nassau, one of the chiefs 
of the war against the Spanish party 
in the Low Countries, to take the se- 
cond in command under himself. 
La Noue accepted the offer, and dur- 
ing his absence in the Netherlands 
the massacre took place. 

The Catholic party began soon, 
however, to perceive, that their dia- 
bolical wickedness had not extirpat- 
ed be The inhabitants of La 
Rochelle rejected the commandant 
sent them by the King, and were on 
the point of proceeding to n 
war. To avert this, the court had 
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recourse to La Noue to 
for them. He had just reurned 
from the si of Mons, which he 
had sustained a long time against 
the numerous army of the Duke of 
Alva, expecting succor from Co 
ligni, according to ped pon of the 

ing. He capitulat a at the 
last moment, when he could barely 
obtain his life and liberty. The 
Spaniard conducted him to the 
frontiers of Picardy, but even here 
he was not in safety. He had leart, 
a few days before, the news of the 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
doubted not that, being tke mos 
considerable of the vinists, the 
court would seek to destroy him by 
all means. He had not money 
enough to take refuge in German 
or England, and even if he had 
he would have run great risks in tra- 
versing France to reach those coun 
tries. Toarrive at La Rochelle was 
equally difficult. In this perplexity 
he had recourse to Leanor of Ot- 
leans, Duke de Longueville, wth 
whom he had formerly lived in ib 
timacy. But as he knew the Duke 
had received signal favors from the 
chief actors in the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, this step was also at- 
tended with great peril. Yet, as he 
says himself, finding it impossible to 
do better, he resolved to throw bim- 
self on the generosity of the Duke. 
He arrived at the chateau 
edly, and Longueville did not at 
tempt to conceal his displeasure on 
seeing him. He had in fact received 
express orders from the King and 
Queen and Duke of Anjou, to have 
La Noue assassinated if he entered 
Picardy. But he was not the man to 
obey such commands. His first sur- 
prise being over, he led his unwel- 
come guest to his cabinet, where he 
showed him the written orders of the 
King. La Noue, considering this as 
sentence of death, fell on his knees, 
not to implore mercy, but that he 
might die in that posture. —— 
ville immediately raised him, telling 
him he deserved death for doubti 
of his friendship. He then a aa 
him so secretly in his chateau, that 
even the servants knew nothing o£ 
his presence. 

_ Mean time every attempt at nego- 
tiating with the hellois antiga 
failed, the court bethought them 
having recourse to the influence of 
La Noue, whom his high reputation 
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i out as the actual chief of the 
vinists. The orders for his assassi- 
nation were therefore recalled, and 
Longueville was directed, should he 
fall into his hands, to invite him, in 
name of the King, tẹ the court. The 
Duke accordingly persuaded him to 
o to Paris, and furnished him with 
the means necessary to appear as 
was befitting his condition. Before 
his guest — he guve him this 
advice: “Take care that you speak 
advisedly to the King; you must not 
expect to find him the same gentle 
and benign monarch as before. Since 
the Massacre of the St. Bartholomew, 
he has become more bitter and irrita- 
ble, than he was ever mild.” 

At the Louvre, La Noue was re- 
ceived with great distinction. He 
found himself among the friends and 
companions of his youth. With the 
Guises especially. he had formerly 
lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, and it will be seen that even 
in them civil wars and religious ma- 


' lignity had not quelled all senti- 


ments of Serta aad friendship ; 
much less in La Noue. Though a 
zealous Protestant he desired no- 
thing more ardently than to live at 
peace with the Catholics ; and if his 
sentiments were shocked and har- 
rowed at the horrors of the late 
massacre, his judgment was cool 
enough to perceive that, if liberty of 
conscience could be secured, that 
hideous event afforded no just pre- 
text for renewing the calamities of 
civil war. When the court therefore 
proposed to him to undertake the 
Negotiation with the Rochellois, he 
made the only reasonable objection, 
viz. that he could not rely upon its 
sincerity. Entreaties, protestations, 
and promises, at last overcame his 
scruples. He only implored that he 
might not be placed in the light of 
seeming a traitor to the reformed 
cause, or be made instrumental in 
deceiving his own party. Guadague, 
an Italian priest, was given him no- 
minally as a collegue, but really as 
a Py upon all his movements, and 
La Noue expressed his satisfaction 
at having a witness of his honesty 
and good faith. 

On his arrival at La Rochelle, he 
was received with great haughtiness 
and resentment. The aythorities re- 
fused to open their gates to him, and 
the deputies accosted him with the 
most reproachful taunts. La Noue 
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urged his past services as a proof of 
his devotion to the common cause, 
and holding out his iron arm, asked 
if he who had lost an arm in fighting 
their battles could be capable of be- 
trayiag them with his tongue? In 
reply they pretended not to recog- 
nise him. * We recollect well,” said 
they, “a certain La Noue, but he 
wasa very different person from you. 
He was our great friend, who by his 
virtues, constancy, and experience, 
defended our lives. He was a mo- 
del of honor, and would not have um- 
taken to betray us with fine words, 
as the man before us has done. 
He resembles him indeed in face, 
but not in mind.’ La Noue, how- 
ever, gained so much by his pa- 
tience, that the deputies consented 
to carry his demands before the 
Senate, and brought back the follow- 
ing answer: “That he might choose 
either to enter the city as a private 
individual, when a suitable provision 
would be made for him in recom- 
pense for his past services, or take 
the command of the garrison, which 
all unanimously desired him to do, 
or embark in a vessel which should 
be furnished him for England, where 


he would find himself among his. 


friends.” After conferring with 
Guadague on the subject, La Noue, 
by his advice, accepted the com- 
mand, as giving him the most influ- 
ence over the citizens. 

Shortly after the seige of La Ro- 
chelle commenced, (not the last and 
fumous one), of which we cannot 
afford here to speak, La Noue sus- 
tained his difficult character of friend 
to both parties to the satisfaction of 
each. hilst he devoted all his en- 
ergies to the defence of the city, he 
was constant in his endeavors to 
make the citizens listen tu the ad- 
vantageous terms of peace that were 
offered them. He felt his poesi- 
tion, however, extremely painful. 
By wany he was regarded with an 
evileye. The Calvinist ministers, 
who had great authority, most vio- 
lently opposed him. They endea- 
vored even to excite the people 
against him ; but the frequent sorties 
which he headed, which were full of 
dazzling adventure and suctess—his 
immense activity in all which con- 
cerned the defence of the city—and 
the —— exposure to danger 
which he seemed to court, had gain- 
ed him the enthusiastic affection and 








admiration of the citizens and garri- 
son. Onone occasion, when a small 
party had unadvisedly made a sortie 
contrary to his orders, and were on 
the point of being cut to pieces, La 
Noue sallied out at the head of an- 
other party to their rescue. The 
combat in which he got engaged 
lasted five hours, and besiegers 
were beaten and driven from all 
their positions. Notwithstanding, 
however, his services, his voice in 
the council was drowned by those 
of the preachers, who treated him 
with undisguised insult. A certain 
minister, named La Place, pushed his 
. brutality so far, that, finding La 
Noue unmoved by his abusive lan- 

ge, he struck him in the face. 
Bat the ‘hero—in this instance most 

cially deserving that name— 
preserved his temper unruffled, pre- 
vented his attendants from instantly 
avenging the outrage, and quietly re- 


commended the enraged minister to 
home to his wife. 
All hopes of being at an 


end, La Noue was obliged, by his 
ise to the King, to leave La 
Rochelle and come into the Catholic 
camp. The citizens saw him depart 
with ret, and the Royalists re- 
j iced that they had deprived the 
hellois of their most skilful 
leader. Both parties united in laud- 
ing his conduct as a model of honor 
and good faith; and he himself felt 
his mind ly lightened by being 
relieved fom is twofold charge. 
He had been so oppressed by his 
double responsibility—by the fear of 
not fulfilling his engagement towards 
the King, or of compromising the 
interests of the Calvinists when a 
single false step would have made 
him appear treacherous—that he de- 
clarei the burden too heavy for 
him, and that nothing but religious 
principle prevented him from seek- 
ing a voluntary death. 
e did not remain long in inacti- 
. vity, for the court still continued in- 
sincere. Peace had been made with 
the Rochellois on their own terms. A 
clandestine attempt to violate it, and 
to suprise their city, forced La 
Noue again to take arms, and place 
himself at the head of the Calvinists ; 
and in the year 1574 he took, either 
in person or by captains under his 
command, the towns of Lussignan, 
Melle, and whit agra? Lc Poitou, and 
Pons, Tournai, Charante, Royan, 
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Talmont, St. Jean d’ Angeli, and Bont- 
leville, in the provinces of Sai 

and mois. The joy 

these brilliant successes caused the 
Protestants was somewhat damped 
by the death of De la Cosse, one of 
their most famous captains, who was 
killed in an assault a little 
bourg. He seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment of his death, for in his 
boots was discovered the following 
epitapb :— 


“ Desine migrantem lugere viater et hos- 
Non cario patria, me caret ille magis-” 


Charles IX. was now dead, and 
was succeeded by H HI, the 
former Duke of Anjou. He was at 
this time in Poland, having been 
elected King of that country. The 
Queen-mother, Catherine of Medi- 
cis, “Arena a desire — the new 
reign 8 open under peaceful 
— concluded a truce with la 
Noue fortwo months ; but the King, 
arriving in France, determined tho- 
—— to put down the Calvinists, 
and for that purpose sent the Duke 
of Montpensier with a large army 


into Pictou, and to take 
the field himself in guedoc. The 
Duke’s campai was ‘successful. 


i 

He took the towns of Fontenay and 
Lussignan, from the latter of which 
sprung the illustrious house which 
had given kings to Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem. In Languedoc the King was 
not so fortunate. He abandoned the 
siege of Livron, after having been 
mocked at and insulted by the citi- 
zens. Alluding to his effeminate ha- 
bits, they hung out a puppet dressed 
like a woman over the walls, with 
the name of the King affixed to it in 
large ere 

At this time a new party sprung 
up in France, called the Politiques. 
It consisted of those moderate Ca- 
— — desired Maser a certain 

e of toleration should be 
io the Huguenots, and er all 
means to avoid new civil wars. The 
Duke of Alen from personal mo- 
tives, placed himself at the head of 
this party, and published openly his 
design of making common cause 
with: the Calvinists. At the same 
ponon the Prince de Condé, who 

ad taken refuge in Germany, col- 
lected, by the aid of John Casimir, 
the Palatine, a considerable force, 
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and was marching into France. The 
King of Navarre had escaped into 
Guienne, and made public profession 
of the Reformed faith. La Noue 
had also joined the Duke of Alençon. 
Mezerai says that ‘his presence 
alone was worth a whole army.” 
He had quitted La Rochelle, di 
sted with the violent ies that 
ivided the councils of that little re- 
public. But no sooner was he gone 
than the loss was sensibly felt, and 
he received continual letters from 
the authorities soliciting his advice 
and intervention. Every thing 
threatened a more formidable war 
than had yet broken out and the ad- 
vantage appeared to be on the side 
of the Protestants. But Catherine 
of Medicis, who knew the objects of 
Alençon to be personal, knew also 
how to satisfy him. He was offered 
Angouleme, Anjou, and some other 
poca as the price of peace. To the 
rince of Condé Peronne was to be 
ceded, and the Palatine John Casimir 
received 300,000 frencs to defray the 
expenses of his expedition. On these 
terms peace Was concluded, without 
any regard to the interests or safety 
of the Protestants. The formation 
of the famous league followed. The 
States were assembled, and it was 
resolved that the Catholic religion 
should be the only tolerated religion 
of France, which was tantamount to 
declaring a war of extermination 
against the Calvinists. This resolu- 
tion was followed up by an imme- 
diate levying of armies. One under 
Monsieur, now Duke of Anjou, was 
sent to besiege la Charite, and an- 
other under the Duke of Mayenne 
was destined for Poitou. 

The storm which seemed destined 
to burst upon and annihilate the Pro- 
testants, called forth all the energies 
of La Noue. Though he had al- 
ready expended the greater part of 
his estates in contributing to defra 
the expenses of the civil wars, whic 
frequently left him without the 
means of providing for his personal 
wants, he now levied a body of two 
hundred horse from his personal re- 
sources. With these he joined the 
king of Navarre in Guienne. The 
King, not having money to requite 
this signal service, made him a grant 
of some lands on his own domains. 
La Noue, with unexampled disinter- 
estedness, refused toaccept of it. He 
told the King, that when he should 
be in a situation to indulge in such 
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liberalities, he should feel honored 
in being beholden to him, but that, if 
at present he recompensed all his 
servants with equal erosity, he 
would deprive hi of the means 
of supporting the war. 
The court, however, was still 
anxious, for subtle purposes, to main- 
tain peace. Henry III, and the 
Queen-mother, were fearful that a 
successful war would throw an over- 
whelming power into the hands of 
the Leaguers, and for this reason, de- 
sired to avert hostilities. It was with 
La Noue that the negotiations took 
place, for although the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of Condé were 
nominally, he was really the head of 
the reformed party. The eyes of all 
France were fixed upon him. He 
had the confidence of both parties. 
He daily received envoys and pri- 
vate letters from the King and 
Queen, and communications from all 
the Protestant provinces of France, 
all expressive of the high esteem and 
confidence which his virtuesand mil- 
itary qualities inspired. Doubtless, 
he would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment in rejecting all overtures for 
ce, if the means of the Calvinists 
fad been at all adequate to sustain 
the war. But the King of Navarre 
was without money and without 
men. The Prince of Condé was in 
the same condition. The royalist 
armies were strong in numbers, well 
equipped, and well commanded. 
Besides, the Duke D’Amville, a Poli- 
tique, who had till now joined with 
the Protestants, had been won over 
by the Leaguers. All this decided 
La Noue to accept of the terms 
which were offered. They were rati- 
fied merely in time to prevent a 
general action, Chatillon, the son 
of Coligni, had hastily raised an 
army and had marched upon Mont- 
pelier, which D’Amville held be- 
sieged. Both sides had propor for 
battle, and the first shots been ex- 
changed, when La Noue, arriving in 
haste, galloped between the two ar- 
mies, and, holding up a parchment in 
his hands, cried out “ Peace, peace !” 
The next military exploits of this 
hero were in the Low Countries. He 
had been invited by the States to 
take a command there, and as he 
considered the ce pretty firmly 
established in nce, he willingly 
accepted of the invitation. The 
action in which he was engaged was 
before Louvain. He had approach- 
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ed the town with the design of see- 
ing if he could with advantage be- 
siege it; when the garrison, indig- 
nant that an enemy should come so 
near their walls, sallied out in great 
force, an attacked him. After a 
battle which lasted some hours, they 
were comp et beaten, and saa Sa 
to flee into the city. He then 
marched upon the castle of Bins, 
which was taken after a siege of 14 
days. Linken, Watenen, and the 
Castle of Cassel yielded immediate- 
ly afterwards to his arms, which 
brought the whole of the surround- 
ing country into obedience to the 
States. esbeck, a town situated 
on the Lis, was next attacked. 
church of this place, which had been 
fortified and put into a state of de- 
fence, was on one side of the river, 
and the castle on the other. La 
Noue commenced his attack on the 
church at daybreak, and after a hard 
contest, took it by four o’clock in 
the afternoon. He then crossed the 
ziver with 600 eee w — 
, designing to i ellewin. 
On his road he fell 
twelve hundred cavalry, command- 
ed by the Duke of Ascot. He at- 
tacked them without hesitation, and 
defeated them with very little loss. 
Being unprepared for the sudden 
charge that was made upon them, 
they fled to Hellewin, and spread 
such alarm, that the garrison aban- 
doned the town, and it fell into the 
hands of La Noue. Westennis, and 
several other places, although capa- 
ble of resistance, panic-struck at the 
rapidity of his successes, surrender- 
at approach. But the most 
important service he rendered to 
the States was the surprising of 
Nienoven, which was strongly gar- 
risoned, and under the command of 
Count Egmont. La Noue, making 
a sudden and rapid march on the 
place, arrived there by night, and 
without losing a moment's time, 
sent a party who were provided with 
ladders to escalade the walls. Ha 
pily they discovered immediately 
where the fosses were fordable, and 
fixing their ladders against the wall, 
mounted without causing any alarm. 
The first in the city seized upon one 
of its yates, by mastering the small 
gure placed there. This was done 
fore any resistance could be made, 
and La Noue and his cavalry being 
on the alert, were in Nienoven five 
minutes after the escaladers. All this 
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happened so suddenly, that Count 
Egmont, who was in his bed, kad no 
notice that the town was captured, 
till La Noue was walking his 
stairs into his bedchamber. i 
roused by the noise at his door, he 
jumped out of bed, and ing la 

oue before him : “ Comment, 
sieur,” said he, “mes gens n'ont ils 
pas combattus ?” “Que voulez vous,” 
replied La Noue, “ces sont les traits 
de la guerre.” 

To follow up this important suc- 
cess, he immediately laid siege to 
Engelmunster, a strong fort in pa 


session of the Spaniards. 
trenches were already opened, and 


The the fire from the batteries began to 


make impression, when La Noue de- 
termined on an attempt to i 

Lille. He took with him oniy a 
small force, eng left yr — behind 
to prosecute the siege o lman- 
ster; but hearing, on his ary 
the Marquis of Richebourg 


reached Lille with a army, he 
was obliged to retreat Rastily = 


situated, should be destroyed. This 
order was not obeyed, and Riche- 
bourg arriving almost immediately 
after, T a shorter road th 
town of Courtray, then held by the 
——— he easil 
which defended the bridge, before 
him. La Noue instantly brought up 
about 600 infantry and two troops 
of cavalry to oppose him. With 
these he sustained an action against 
immensely superior numbers for a 
long time. To lengthen out the 
combat, as he expected every min- 
ute the arrival of the infantry he 
had left behind him, he ord his 
Scotch Arquebusiers not to fire all 
her, but one after another, so 
that they might have time to reload 
their pieces. But this order also 
was disobeyed. Having — 
a —— in one T, 
they were furiously charged by 
Enoy and completely routed. La 
Noue was now a oned by all bat 
the cavalry, commanded by his son 
Oclet de la Noue, Tiligny, and a 
few skeleton companies of French, 
about twelve or fifteen men strong, 
each. Yet he continued to resit 
with effect. But findin~ nt laat al 
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his efforts in vain, he ordered his 
son to retreat with the cavalry, and 
he himself, with his handful of men, 
fought his way back to his guns, 
where he resolved to take his stand, 
and defend them to the last extremi- 
ty. He here contrived to keep the 
enemy at bay for more than an 
hour, a great length of time consid- 
ering the numbers he made head 
against. All the chroniclers of the 
time speak with high admiration of 
the valor he here displayed, and 
with which he inspired his little 
band, of the skill with which he 
eluded the charges of the enemy, 
and the promptitude with which he 
rallied his men when thcy were 
thrown into disorder. He had al- 
ways considered it disgraceful for a 
commander to lése his guns, and re- 
solved to perish in defending them ; 
and this would undoubtedly have 
been his fate if he had not been left 
alone in a charge he was resisting, 
and taken prisoner. 

“Richebourg,” says the Cardinal 
Bentigvolio, “stained the glory of 
having deprived the States of their 
greatest — by the harsh man- 
ner in which he treated his prison- 
er.” Instead of keeping him in his 
own custody, as he was entitled to 
do, he delivered him into the hands 
of the Duke of Parma. The Duke, 
admiring his great qualities, was at 
first inclined to treat him generous- 
ly. But orders from the court of 

pain obliged him to act with cruel 
and unnecessary rigor. La Noue 
was confined for five yearsin a dun- 
geon, which seemed to be expressly 
chosen to terminate: his existence. 
He was not suffered to stir out for 
the slightest exercise, and besides 
the unwholesome air of his cell, its 
walls dripped with humidity, and its 
roof was broken, so that he was not 
even sheltered from the weather. 
Yet, although frequently suffering 
from fever and rheumatic pains, his 
letters to his wife and son, even when 
mentioning these sufferings, are full 
of cheerfulness. The energy and 
activity of his mind supplied him 
with resources. To solace the tedi- 
ous misery of his paon hours, he 
wrote two works—his Discours Po- 
litiques and Militaires, and his Ob- 
servations of Guichardinis’ History 
of the Italian Wars. Speaking of 
these works, Bentigvolio says, that 
their author “knew how to handle 
the pen as well as the sword, and 
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that he would have been, had the 
times permitted, as distinguished in 
ce as he was in war. 

Nothing proves so much the value 
set upon La Noue by the Spaniards 
as the difficulty which had to be 
overcome to procure his liberty,and 
the hard conditions with which it 
was accompanied. The King of Na- 
varre, the Prince of Condé,the Dukes 
of Lorraine and Guise, the Prince of 
Orange, and Queen Elizabeth, nego- 
tiated with the court of Spain a long 
time to obtain it, in vain. He was 
set at liberty at last on the following 
conditions :—That he — — 
again bear arms against the Court 
Spain or — ihe Dukes of Lor- 
raine and Guise; that the King of 
Navarre should pledge his — 
sions in the Low Countries for the 
sum of 300,000 golden crowns, as 
the price of his ranssom; and that 
La Noue should leave his son asa 
hostage in the hands of the Duke of 
Lorraine for the space of one year. 

On his enlargement new honors 
and new difficulties awaited him. 
William De la Marc, Duke de Bouil- 
lon, and Sovereign of Sedon and 
Raucourt, dying, appointed in his 
will La Noue as guardian to his 
daughter and heiress, Charlotte De 
la Mare, with the government of all 
his vast — till the lady mar- 
ried or became of age. But it hap- 
pened that at his death Bouillon was 
at war with the Dukes of Lorraine 
and Guise. This did not, however, 
prevent La Noue from accepting the 
charge, and he published a long ma- 
nifesto to justify himself on the oc- 
casion. We will pass over all that 
part of it which is proper only for 
casuists to decide upon, and confine 
his justification to this—that he could 
not, without the basest ingratitude, 
leave the daughter of his friend, after 
such a signal mark of favor, unpro- 
tected, or suffer her estates to be 
ravaged and torn from her by ene- 
mies, and that the war on his part 
was strictly defensive. He asserts 
also that no man has aright to inca- 
pacitate himself from defending his 
country ; and, besides, that the edict 
of July, which had appeared imme- 
diately after his liberation, endan- 
— the personal safety of every 

alvinist. 

Finding it impossible to defend 
his ward so effectively as by taking 

rt in the general war which the 
Lagin, with the Guises at their 
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head, were waging, not onl — 
the Calvinists, but against the 
authority, La Noue accepted a com- 
mand fro:n the King, who had been 
obliged to throw himself into the 
arms of the Protestants. Henry was 
then expecting the arrival of a body 
of troops which has been raised for 
his service in Germany, and sent La 
Noue, with the Duke de Longue- 
ville, to meet them. Their route lay 
the walls of Senlis, a consider- 
able and well-fortified town, which 
had been lately reduced to obedience 
to the King. The garrison were 
without provisions or ammunition, 
and the merchants and nobility of 
the country refused to advance the 
necessary sums for their purchase. 
La Noue, therefore, after upbraiding 
them for their want of patriotism, 
gave another instance of his disinte- 
rested zeal, by engaging a consider- 
able estate ot his own to meet the 
exigency of the moment, and set out 
to convoy the provisions into the 
town. On his arrival, he was sur- 
prised to find it already invested b 
the Duke d’Aumale ; and althoug 
his force was not half so numerous 
as that of the enemy, he resolved to 
make an attempt to raise the siege. 
The Duke d’Aumale’s force a- 
mounted to ten thousand men at 
least. La Noue had only two thou- 
sand—twelve hundred cavalry and 
eight hundred infantry. Before he 
determined on an action, he learnt, 
by some prisoners, that the enemy 
had not yet brought their artillery 
with them. La Noue had only three 
small field-pieces, and lest theenemy 
should see them, and send for their 
own guns, he completely masked 
them behind his infantry. Observ- 
ing, just before the action, the diffi- 
culty with which D’Aumale’s men 
formed their battalions, and the awk. 
ward manner in which they hand- 
led their pikes, he doubted not of 
the ve and said to the Duke of 
Longueville, who was at his side, 
“ Nous leur passerons par le ventre.” 
The Leagwers, however, confident 
in their numbers, commenced the at- 
tack with their cavalry alone. D’Au- 
male headed it, and drove impetu- 
ously upon a squadron commanded 
by the Duke de Longueville. La 
oue, seeing now that the enem 
was within range of his guns, wheel- 
ed back the companies that con- 
cealed them, and opened a fire upon 
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him, which thinned and puzzied his 
ranks at the first discharge. DAv- 
male then, perceiving the fault be 
had committed, changed the direc- 
tion of his charge, and advanced 

a small gallop upon the guns, think- 
ing to master them easily ; buta s- 
cond discharge was still more efie- 
tive than the first ; and when he was 
within fifty paccs of the cannon, fifty 
arquebusiers, who had been placed 
there with their faces to the ground, 
raised themselves on one knee, and 
fired their pieces with such preci- 
sion and execution, that the cavalry 
were suddenly checked in ther 
course, and into confusion. 
Mice D’Aumale was endeavori 
to rally them, a third discharge 
artillery completed their disorder, 
and the garrison of Senlis making s 
sortie, and falling on them from be- 
hind, they fled on all sides. Thein- 
fantry seeing this, and seeing La 
Noue at the head of a squadron of 
horse advancing rapidly upon them, 
while his infantry were prepared to 
second him in a general charge, did 
not wait to be attacked, but flung 
down their arms and fied also. The 
battle did not last an hour al $ 
The Leaguers lost four hundred men, 
and had twelve hundred taken pri- 
soners. All their baggage and stan- 
dards fell into the hands of the Cal- 
vinists. 

La Noue then being joined by the 
new levies, marched upon į 
which he intended to besiege, but 
the death of Henry III., which hap- 
pened immediately afterwards, pre- 
vented him from executing his de- 
sign. Henry IV., who succeeded to 
the throne, received him in his camp 
with open arms. He made him a 
Marshal of France, and kept him 
constantly near his person, that he 
might profit by his councils. At the 
battles of Arcques and Ovry, La 
aoe had — chief command, and it 
is t epee opinion, that if Henry 
had followed his advice, and attacked 
Paris immediately after the latter 
action, when all was confusion and 
dismay in the city, he would have 
taken it with very little trouble. 
When he pag eat stormed the 
faubourgs, La Noue had in charge 
to master the fau of St. Ger- 
main. After a great deal of hard 
fighting, and considerable carnage, 
he had on as far as the gate 
of the de Nesle, which was built 
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upon a bridge over the Seine. La 
oue thought to ford the river under 

the tower during the night, and so 

penetrate into the city. But instead 

of sending a party before him to 

make the experiment, he deter-* 
mined, in spite of his great age, to 
be the first in the adventure himself. 

He accordingly entered the river 
alone, but having got into the middle 
of it, sunk suddenly into deep water. 

The noise of the plunge gave the 
alarm to the guard in the tower, 
who immediately fired upon him; 
and he was obliged to swim back to 
his men, making a considerable cir- 
cuit, amidst a shower of shot, which 
hit the water in every direction 
about him, but fortunately left him 
unhurt. 

He was shortly after sent by the 
King into Brittany with the Prince 
of Dombes, to make head against the 
Duke of Mercour, one of the chiefs 
of the League. Here his career ter- 
minated. He had laid siege to the 
Chateau of Lamballe, and effected a 
breach. He sent a young nobleman, 
named Motteville, to see if it were 
practicable. Motteville was wound- 
ed, and La Noue, not being content 
with his report, went himself to in- 
spect the breach more closely. Hav- 
ing mounted a ladder, which was 
placed against an outer wall for that 
purpose, he took off his casque, in 
order to see more clearly, and im- 
mediately after, waving his right 
hand for the storming party to come 
on, he received a slight shot in the 
forehead. Not having a firm hold of 
the ladder with his iron arm, the 
shock threw him off his balance: his 
head was dashed against the wall, 
whilst he hung by his feet on the 
ladder. When he was carried into 
the camp he was for a whole hour 
speechless and motionless.. On com- 
ing to his senses he was perfectly 
aware of his condition, and spoke 
with great calmness and collected- 
ness of his approaching death. Dur- 
ing the few days in which he con- 
tinued alive, he got his friends to 
read to him from the Psalms of 
David; and his last request was to 
hear read that sublime chapter of 
Job, which speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Being asked if he 
Delara a — and being no 
onger able to speak, he pointed u 
wards, and expired instantly. a 
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De Thou thus speaks of this orna- 
ment of Chivalry aod Christianity, 
whose career we have so briefly 
sketched: “ He was a great charac- 
ter, who in valcr, prudence, and 
experience deserves to be compared 
with the greatest captains of his age, 
but who surpassed them all in the 
innocence of his life, in his modera- 
tion, equity, aid disinterestedness.” 
Montaigne, in his essays, writes of 
him in the same strain: and Henry 
IV., on hearing of his death, express- 
ed his regret, “that so great a cap- 
tain, and virtuous a man, should 
have perished before a little castle, 
when he was singly worth a whole 
province.” 

We have already spoken of the 
many pecuniary sacrifices La Noue 
made to support the several civil 
wars in which he was engaged. By 
these he entirely exhausted his for- 
tune; and a short time after his 
death, the equipage of his son was 
seized for his debts. His son com- | 

laining of this to Henry IV., the 

ing, being then surrounded by 
Courtiers, replied coolly: “ Il faut 
payer ses delles, je paye aussi les 
miennes,” but immediately after- 
wards taking him aside, placed a 
casket of jewels in his hands, by 
which to redeem his carriage. 

La Noue was certainly a very 
singular character. He possessed 
almost every opposite virtue in so 
just a degree, that qualities which in 

neral form contrasts, were in him 

lended together, and so nicely 
shaded, that not one could be said to 
be predominant. Thus, his modera- 
tion, or what Montaigne calls his 
“ conscientious factliy,”” which might 
look like weakness, was united with 
extraordinary firmness of purpose. 
Though a lover of peace from prin- 
ciple, there can be no doubt that he 
took delight in the adventures and 
excitements of war. His extreme 
prudence in the conduct of an arm 
gave place in battle to an ardor al. 
most approaching totemerity. His 
religious zeal, which was warm to 
enthusiasm, had not the sliglitest 
tinge of intolerance or asperity ; and 
the simple severity of his life and 
morals was joined to social accom- 
fee and a eourtier-like po» 
iteness, which gave a gloss and 
finish to all his virtues. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sır—It has been justly observed, that an insult is more keenly felt than 
an injury. Among other motives for this feeling is the sense that an in- 
jury may receive some redress from an appeal to the laws of our country, 
whereas an insult can, in many casgs, have no reparation, but from the 
press publishing the grievance complained of. I avail myself of ycur per- 
mission to send for insertion in Blackwood’s Magazine, whatever had the 
sanction of my name, regarding a volume published some time ago by 
Captain Basil Hall, entitled “Schloss Hainfeld.” At pages 37 and 8, is the 
following statement of Madam Purgstall’s situation after the death of ner 
husband and son. 

“No sooner was the last gone, than upwards of seventy claimants as 
heirs-at-law pounced on the noble estates of the ancient family of Purgstall, 
and the poor desolate widow had enough to do to establish her right even 
to that portion of the property which had been settled upon her. The dif- 
ficulties she encountered in arranging this matter, and the severe distress 
to which she was reduced by innumerable and ee. interminable 
lawsuits, might have broken the spirit and wearied out the resolution of 
a less vigorous mind. With all her fortitude indeed, she seems to have 
been almost subdued ; and but for the generous assistance of the late Lord 
Ashburton, a near connection of hers, she must in all probability, have sunk 
under the joint weight ot poverty and law proceedings.” 

This lasi assertion is utterly unfounded. Madam Purgstall never was in- 
debted to Lord Ashburton for one shilling during his life ; he left her in- 
deed a considerable legacy by his will. When she married in 1797, his 
lordship was not fifteen years of age: they never met after that time dur- 
ing more than twenty-one years —nor had any intercourse by correspon- 
dence. The unavoidable impression — to every reader by Captam 
Hall's narrative must be, that she was left utterly desolate and destitute in 
a fore country, totally neglected by her family, and had owed her being 

rescued from misery to the generous compassion of one connected with 
her only by marriage. ql will give a precise statement of every circum- 
stance connected with her story ; and I call upon Captain Hal! to point out 
any part of it that is misrepresented or exaggerated. 

hen the state of Europe in 1815 permitted at last travelling on the 
Continent, my brother instantly availed himself of the opportunity ; and, 
accompanied by his eldest neice, paid a visit of some months to his sister ; 
her son was then living. The account of his death reached us in the last 
week of January 1816. I set out four days afterwards, in a stormy season; 
and by travelling day and night, I accomplished a journey of fully seven- 
teen hundred English miles, in nearly seventeen daye My brother had 
supplied me with ample funds to pay of all immediate demands u 
Madam Purgstall ; those caused by lawsuits required a tedious investiga- 
tion. I remained at Hainfeld for two months. On taking leave, 
earnestly intreated me to procure for her, if possible, the gratification of a 
visit trom her favorite neice Lady Ashburton. I represented this wish to 
Lord Ashburton, who most kindly Sa with it; and accompanied by 
his wife, her sister, brother, and myself, he remained at Hainfeld during 
seven months. Lady Asliburton was so fondly attached to her aunt, that 
she determined to pass a whole year in her socicty after the rest of the 
party left Lower Styria. I pledged myself to return at the end of that 
time and reconduct her to England. Accordingly I took a third journey 
to Germany, making in all going and returning, more than ten thousand 
miles, from the sole motive ef serving and giving pleasure to a sister whom 

I had loved from her earliest infancy. Before taking leave of her, Lady 

Ashburton and myself had repeatedly urged Madam Purgstall, by every 
intreaty that the most sincere and glowing affection could suggest, to retura 
with us to her native country, and dispose of Hainfeld and the land arouad 
it, for which an ample price had been offered by a nobleman of high rank, 
whose estates nearly surrounded hers; but the thought which incessantly 
engrossed her imagination of being buried in the same grave with her hus- 
band and son, rendered her inexorable to our prayers. Such was the con- 
duct of two brothers (tho’ not claiming the emallest merit from it,) to- 
wards one who is represented as left utterly deserted by them. While con- 
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scious of having paid every attention that fraternal affection could bestow, 
what must be the feelings of mem possessing the sensations and sentiments 
of gentlemen, on finding themselves held up to public contempt as beings 
destitute of both. I was strongly urged by friends, of whose understanding 
I had justly a ene opinion than of my own, to take no public notice of 
the volume, which they assured me would sink into merited oblivion, from 
its gossipping insignificance, and no second edition of it would ever appear. 
A second edition of one thousand copies has, however, been published, cir- 
culating more widely the groundless aspersions contained in the first. I 
am utterly at a loss to assign any motive for Captain Hall’s misrepresenta- 
tion. He must have heard of my. first visit to Hainfeld. Even, if by some 
most unaccountable circumstance, it was never mentioned by Madame 
Purgstall, during six months of intimate daily conversation with her, the 
faithful domestic Joseph, who appears to have been admitted into familiar 
intercourse, in consideration of his long services, would unquestionably 
speak of the Countess’s brother having arrived at Hainfeld, soon after the 

eath of the young Count, and of his having brought a large sum in ducats 
for the use of his mistress. Mr. Thinnfeld, of whom Captain Hall speaks 
with merited approbation, and with whom I was very intimate during his 
residence in England, saw me repeatedly at my sister’s house in 1816, and 
would probably mention it to him. Is it possible that Captain HaN could 
suppose that I incurred the expense, and encountered the fati of such 
a Journey, in a severe winter, to insult a broken-hearted sister by the bar- 
ren assurance that her brothers were sorry for her situation, but could not 
give her any pecuniary assistance? She knew that the youngest of them 
ad acquired fortune as well as fame by his professional talents. 

But my intention of remaining silent is no longer permitted me; an arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review of last October demands a reply. In it the 
writer, after recapitulating Captain Hall’s account of Miss Jean Anne 
Cranstoun’s birth and marriage, proceeds to state—“The younger 
sister married in 1790 Professor Dugald Stewart, and it was pro- 
bably through this connection that she came acquainted with Godfrey 
Wencislaus, Count of Purgstall, of a axe and wealthy house in Austria, 
then—we believe—one of Professor Stewart’s pupils.” Thereis not a 
shadow of pretext for this belief. Count Purgstall was twenty-five years of 
age when he visited Edinburgh, having been born in 1772, as the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Riegersburg Castle (of which a copy is at this 
moment before me), fully proves. He had letters of introduction to Mr. 
Stewart, and was included in his evening parties, at which men of supe- 
rior talents and rank, natives and foreigners, were assembled. The belie 
of the writer is an insidious mode of insinuating, that the influence whi 
Mr. Stewart had acquired over the mind of his young pupil, was used to 
procure an opulent match for his sister-in-law. It would be an insult to 
suppose that the character of Dugald Stewart required any vindication ; 
his highly honorable principles were as well known to his numerous 
friends as his philosophical works are to the world. It was not surprising 
that an enthusiastic young man was captivated by the elegant manners 
and powers of conversation which Captain Hall testifies were not destroy- 
ed, ee inevitably diminished, by many years of severe suffering, sick- 
ness, and sorrow. 

But this is a venial offence to what follows at pages 128 and 9, viz.— 
“It is remarkable, that during the protracted illness of the Countess, no 
mention is made of her having aes the consolations of religion ; and dur- 
ing her last days, of which Captain Hall gives copious and minute details, 
there seems to have been no intimation on her part of any concern about, 
or even belief in a future state. No expression of affection, no mark of 
beneficence, no tenderness, no charity—nothing that has even the appear- 
ance of a sentiment, is recorded to have fallen from her lips in those supreme 
moments, but her gratitude to Captain Hall, to his servants, and even to 
his infants, for their care of her. Her last recorded words are— I die con- 
tented, however, when I have you about me to see me laid in my grave, 
and know, that in spite of all the fears that have haunted me for so long a 
time, I shall not be left forlorn and desolate to die among strangers. You 
may well be happy to think of t'ie good you have done me.’ This is a 
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kind of lip gratitude, in which selfishness cloaks itself, but not a word 
escapes, which shows the smallest feeling of Christianity, or even of natural 
religion. Nor can this be supposed to be a mere omissicn on the pert 
of Captain Hall, who, we are well aware, from his own right feeling on 
this point, would have been happy to have been able to add that which 
would ut once have softened, exalted, and purified the harsh and egotistical 
character of this heroine.” 

Here, in the eagerness to display his own piety, the writer unguardedly 
proves himself utterly destitute of that charity in judging others, which we 
are told by the highest authority is the greatest of Christian virtues. 

There was indeed no parade of religion, because a consciousness of 
having led a most exemplary life, and of having proved herself a most 
devoted wife, and most affectionate mother, rendered all professions of 
her faith unnecessary. The dignified serenity with which she welcomed 
her approaching dissolution, and “courted Death, kind Nature’s signal 
of retreat,” is construed intoa proof of her having no feeling of Christi- 
anity, or even of natural religion. The simple refutation which I will 
give of such unexampled injustice, shall be an extract from the conclusion 
of her last letter to myself, without a date, but probably one of the last she 
ever wrote. It was torwarded to me by Captain Hall, who was 
acquainted with our punctual correspondence, as during his residence at 
Hainfeld, he added a few lines in the third page of the sheet of two former 
letters. =“ Judge what I feel, and still feel, when I think of your having 
hurried over half Europe to support one deprived of aT hope.” .... 

“No selfish thought ever soiled our friendship. Oh! let me trust that 
it will be continued so when time is no more! I was destined, as you know, 
from my cradle, to sorrow, and sorrow conducts me to my tomb. in 
this our land of being, matter and death arc synonymous. But a hope that 
makes a part of our nature, tells us, that mind is life, and life eternal. 
How awful, and sublime and lovely, is the thought of immortality ! of 
being reunited to all we love! I will not bid you farewell, my dearest, 
dearest brother. I grasp the hope that we are to meet where sin and sor- 
row are no more.” 

To prove the accurate authenticity of these lines, I have submitted the 
letter —— them to the perusal of my valued friend Sir David Brew- 
ster, who adds his attestation of their being literally copied.* 

1 will not condescend to any intemperate expressions of reproach or re- 
resentment ; they are indeed unnecessary. I appeal to every candid and 
generous minded reader to decide, if the writer of such an article as I have 
quoted, has not outraged all decorum, or rather common decency. 

] Know not who is the author of such gross malevolence ; but I know 
that the Editor of the Quarterly Review ie the very last man on earth who 
me to have permitted its publication. He knew that Madame Purgstall 
had once been the bosom-friend and confidant of Sir Walter Scott in his 
early youth ; that ner native taste, and rapid perception of the beautiful in 
composition, enabled her to appreciate the talents displayed im his first po- 
etical attempts, while he was himself unconscious of powers which were 
destined at a future period to charm mankind. What would have been 
his feelings had he lived to read the lines which I have quoted! But the 
writer of them would not have dared to trace, nor would the Editor have 
dared to sanction one of them, had the illustrious friend of Madame Purgs- 
tall survived her. As the son of a gallant old soldier, disabled by wounds 
received in the service of his country, I feel myself called upon not to per- 
mit the name which I inherit from him, to be disgraced by my tamely and 
silently — to have the memory of his beloved daughter insulted. 
and the peace of his remaining family invaded by the most unprovoked 
and most unfounded calumnies. I am, Sir, your obliged and obedient 
humble servant, HENRY Cransrovx. 

The Pavilion, near Melrose, 5th Nov. I836. 
Allerby, Nov. 7th, 1836. 


Having examined carefully a letter from the Countess Purgstall, pro- 
duced to me by my friend Mr. Cranstoun, I have no hesitation in vouching. 
that the extract from it, given in the preceding communication, is authen- 
tic, and that it is in the handwriting of the Countess. Dav Brewsrs. 
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Tus Generation—may it not prove 
a vain one—is never weary of speak- 
ing its own praises ; and were we to 

e its character from itself, we 
should believe it to be the Wise, the 
Wonderful, and fall down and wor- 
ar it, lamenting that we had been 
called into being before it was born 
to illumine the earth. Now the hu. 
man mind is broad awake, up and 
doing ; the soul alive to its divine 
origin; the heart big with great 
thoughts, and l panting to give them 
utterance in fairest and loftiest 
forms of imperishable speech. The 
Spirit of the Age is proud as that of 
a falling angel; but if it should fall, 
will it be from heaven ? 

The young laugh to scorn the 
middle-aged—the middle-aged sus- 
pect the wisdom of the old—and 
the old are dumb, because told 
they are in their dotage. The Intel- 
lect of the land dates its birth from 
the beginning of the century, and 
exults in being a Novus Homo. Now 
there are no dunces without crow- 
feet at the corners of their eyes; all 
our Solomons are in the flower of 
youth, and all our flower of youth 
are Solomons. Yet surely there are 
among us a few men—some millions 
—not yet absolute idiots, whose hair 
was waxing greyish before these 
unwrinkled wiseacres were emanci- 
pated from their swaddling-clothes, 
while yet they were 


“ Mulling and puking in their nurses’ 
arms.” 


Too many of us, ourselves among 
the number, are, we cheerfully 
acknowledge, often very weari- 
some ; and it is right that we should 
not be suffered to prose beyond all 
patience ; but with all humility, we 
make bold to add, that for one 
blockhead of us, there are fifty 
blockheads of you; and for one 
brighthead of you, fifty bright- 
heads of us ; and that of those fifty, 
it is often hard to say which is the 
peon. 

e saw it cuttingly said, t’other 
day, in the Examiner, that the Con- 
servatives have with them the non- 


age and the dotage—that is, said the 
Standard, “the wise and experien- 
ced, with the rising race.” And then, 
paying back the wit in his own coin, 
our excellent brother asked, “ what 
residuum of age can our adversaries 
claim except it be the garb age?” 
Now, this view, which we verily be- 
lieve to be the true one, seems irre- 
concileable with ours ; and we — 
cheerfully acknowledge, that all we 
have written above is absolute non- 
sense. The truth is, that the Spirit 
of the Age is a sound and lively spir- 
it, rectified and above proof. We had 
been speaking of the wish-wash of 
the age, and of the dregs. 

The Nonage is with us—but not to 
a lad. Boys are but boys, and will 
be muleish and whiggish merely to 
grieve the governor. They do not 
suppose, that the most select sim- 
pletons will think them serious; 
and on being taxed at a some- 
what later era, with tergiversation, 
Aposta, and all that sort of a kind 
of a thing, they turn on their heel 
with a guffaw, and instantly the cen- 
sor feels himself a sumph. We are 
not so confident as the Examiner 
about the Dotage. Justice demands 
that we admit most of it to be Whig. 
It contains also a small mixture of 
Radicals; and a doting Radical is 
too much. One naturally looks in 
a Radical for a rather stout, very vul- 
gar fellow, in high-lows, and cordu- 
roy or velveteen breeches—shorts ; 
and cannot hide his surprise on be- 
holding in him “a lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon,” nodding to the 
mandarin and mumbling “Down 
with the Church.” 

But we are not now alluding only 
to politics. We are disserting on the 
Spirit of the Age. Nine-tenths of 
the educated men, women, and boys 
in Britain rejoice to know and feel, 
that the spirit of the age is the self- 
same spirit that has, for many gene, 
rations, ennobled their native land 
—and may it be immortal! The 
preeent they regard with pride— 
the past with reverence. Emerging, 
at the bidding of a thought, from the 
long-withdrawing gloom, they fix 
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their gaze on the shining Appari- to be laid on holiest altars. The 
tions. Heroes, Stat i “N ” have not turned away in 


esmen, 

tors, Philosophers, Poets, dead but 
living, nor could the grave silence 
their voices, more sweet and solemn 
than music, “sole or responsive,” 
from that spiritual sphere where 
they abide in bliss— 


“Lights of the world and demigods of 


faine.” 


Intellect— Imagination—Genius— 
these are all sacred words, and to 
misuse them is profanation. Yet 
how are they misused! paltriest 
lips applied to paltriest objects—to 
and by persons that are but things 
—at the best, automata—in articu- 
late specch, surpassing the most elo- 
quent flesh and blood parrot that 
ever hung from perch by beak or 
claws. Intellectual, imaginative, 
creative creatures ! 

But one of the wisest of men has 
told us, that 


“ He who feels contempt 
Even for the meanest thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ;” 


and as we desire to use all our fa- 
culties, we conform to his injunction, 
and confess they are beneath our 
contempt. All to whom we speak, 
declare by their lives, that they love 
and admire, and venerate the good 
and great of their own day, because 
by birthright belonging to a brother- 
hood that has been growing and 
flourishing for a thousand years— 
and by a birthright that is divine. 
We have done our best to keep 
alive in the breasts of the noble 
“Nonage”’ of our Isle the feeling of 
this elevating truth. In Literature— 
in Poetry—we have striven to illus- 
trate the profound meaning of 
Wordsworth, when he speaks like a 
seer, of the mighty movements of the 
soul of the world sailing on the win 
of time diversely outspread, yet 
harmoniously combined in the mys- 
tery of one pervading and prevailing 
irit. Our theme has been Homer 
—and Shakspeare—and Burns—and 
our own Minstrel—and “ the Bard” 
san f—and — — of the 
n sons of 80 us 
to Coleridge, alc have — 
what is harder far than rocks and 
stones, the obdurate hearts of men, 
and kindled them into offerings fis 


their prime, from their old instructor ; 
they have not forgot his lessons, 
they were drawn from texts not 
than inspired; and the pupils 


master, and they are in 
have not been slow to tell him 
they see still by the light he 
thered on their path—while he 
rejoiced to know that they have 
guided by it into regions by him ua- 
visited, from which, may bring 
back peace in their hearts, and glory 
round their heads, calmly to breathe 
and brightly to burn, for many high 
and happy years, after he has become 
extinct on earth, and left but the 
uncertain shadow of a name— 


& Parvi stat nominis wmbra.” 


Poo ! we hope to live a few yan 
yet—and though the shadow of our 
name will be small enough, to small 
to yielda child shelter from the sus, 
the shadow of our body is far from 
being small, and towards evening, 
when other shadows are descending 
longer from the mountain, has a 
most imposing circumference, saf- 
ciently extensive to enclose a flock 
of sheep. 

We are, the truth must be spoken, 
getting, if any thing, rather too eor- 

ent—what the world calls stout. 
at least every human bemg 
says, who meets us in town or 
country ; and for what every human 
being says, there must be some 
foundation in fact. There seems to 
be no other means of g rid of 
our superfluous fat, than eating les 
and writing more ; so we announce, 
with considerable confidence, among 
many other unan locubra- 
tions,“ A Series of Articles on our 
Modern Prose Fictions.” We pro- 
mise to be regular im the extreme; 
one such article every month, as sure 
as Maga or the Sun rises, aad s 
long as to be thought short by aB 
good judges of place and time. Bu 
a few words by way of farther m- 
troduction. 

We are not going in these articles 
to lay down the law, for we are no 
law-giver, and not much of a lav- 
expounder ; but we have lived more 
years than we care to mention pre- 
cisely, in the two worlds of books and 
of men ; and not only can tell a hawk 
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from a hand-saw, but, which is the 
true and more difficult reading, from 
aheronshew. Ata glance, even as he 
flies by night, we can tell him from 
an owl,—as he flies by day, from a 
cuckoo. This is more than most 
critics can truly say, judging them 
by their practice in the fields of li- 
terature: for oft do pag cry 
“ Waur hawk !” when the formid- 
able affair of feathers, that seems to 
them to come sailing from the em- 
pyrean, is absolutely neither more 
nor less than a bona fide tomtit. 
We shall correct such glaring con- 
fusion in ornithology; but at the 
same time, allow Tom “to stand up 
for his own order,” for we are the 
friends of reform, not of revolution. 
In a condition little better is our 
Arborinomenclature. Waifand stray 
wretches, with that weak habit of 
body characteristic of most of the 
willow tribe (Scotticé, saughs), we 
hear every day of our lives called 
beeches, or limes, or elms, or ashes, 
or even oaks. They would make 
rare masts for “some tall amiral.” 
The Huntington willow, we know, 
becomes a noble tree, nor is he long 
about it; ours at the gate might be 
our son, and indeed we planted him 
—yet he is three times as thick in 
the waist as his father, let the world 
say what it will, and holds his head 
ten times higher than we do in our 
utmost pride. But those others are 
not Huntington willows, but mere 
osiers, fit only for being made into 
baskets for eggs or butter. 

Then we hear shoots and scions, 
straight and green as becomes their 
years, and when in full leaf not ill 
off for foliage, declared to be timber, 
—and not only timber, but standards 
—and not only standards, but mo- 
narchs of the forest—and not only 
monarchs of the forest, but giants— 
and not only giants, but mountains 
—and not only mountains, but Alps. 
We shall therefore so consider them 
-—and cut them through with vine- 

The strongest of the set would 
not do for a common staff—much 
less for a crutch—such as this. 

Of the many and vulgar— 
that is, fashionable novels—of high, 
that is, low life—accumulated with- 
in these dozen years or less, no 


single gentleman, ially at our 
of life, however 


advanced period 
scientific as an engineer, potent as 
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a pioneer, and muscular as a miner, 
could expect to penetrate much be- 
yond the outer crust. But the ma- 
terial, it has been ascertained by 
mudologists, is the same all the way 
through ; and a few specimens, hewn 
roughly off the external scabies, will 
afford a fair sample of the indurated 
contents. 

To use a somewhat different im- 
age, the surface of society has been 
swept by many new brooms, and new 
brooms, they say, sweep clean ; but 
for that effect they must be dexter- 
ously handled—for the clumsy col- 
lect all the dust into corners, and as 
they are generally the dirty too, the 
sluts leave behind them more fuilzie 
than they besom off—as is often seen 
in the case of ts. Such house- 
maids—for ’tis a mistake to cal] them 
lady’s-maids—as some complimen- 
tary critics have done, naturally 
enough writing to curry favor 
through them with Cooks—in a few 
words we shall give their discharge, 
and hope they will remain honest 
women. 

We know it has been said that the 
faults of butlers, and valets, and 
flunkies have been more flagrant in 
this department of literature than 
those of the aforesaid class of the 
fuir sex—but that we doubt. It has 
been hinted that their sex—ambi- 
guous—betrays them ; but they must ` 
not be made tó answer for the sins 
of their masters. Better that ten 
guilty things should escape, than one 
innocent man should suffer—parti- 
cularly as wages have fallen, and 
the age of vails is gone. Yet execu- 
tion shall certainly follow convic- 
tion; and let butler, valet, flunkey, 
be found guilty on clear evidence, 
before a competent jury, of a fashion- 
able novel, and we shall take care 
that tho royal clemency shall not 
be extended to him, were a petition 
to be laid at The Footstool, as nu- 
merously signed as in the case of 
Fauntleroy. 

We do not believe a syllable of 
those slanders on the Swell Mob. 
Many of them, it is true, are men of 
some education; but their profes- 
sion, one year with another, is too 
profitable to allow the more heinous | 
charges industriously circulated a» 
gainst them by the Police to wear 
an air of any plausibility, and few 
out of the precincts of Bow Street, 
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and the other offices, attribute to 
that fraternity any share in the fa- 
shionable novels. But give a dog a 
bad naine, and you may hang him ; 
if he steal a mutton chop, he will 
be believed not only capable but 
guilty of worrying sheep. The fa- 
mous Barrington did write a novel ; 
but it was not of the kind called 
fashionable ; nor did he belong to 
the Swell Mob. He did business on 
his sole account—had no partner— 
and was his own firm. To have 
been a case in pools the crime 
should have been brought home to 
Bill Soames—though even he might 
have entered a plea against the in- 
dictment? for he was a man who, 
on this side of the water, delighted 
in plain apparel, and had very much 
the look of an usher in some sub- 
urban academy out of place. We 
shall therefore stick to our assertion, 
till you bring home the authorship of 
a fashionable novel to—the Ele- 
phant. 

We have nothing remotely resem- 
bling evidence against that calum- 
niated class, designated by the name 
of the place of their forefathers’ 
abode—Grub Street. Ever since the 
fabrication of fashionable novels be- 
came a trade, they have been ho- 
nestly employed in redacting use- 
ful knowledge. True, that a good 
many who had attempted entertain- 
ing knowledge were sent adrift 
without shirts to their backs ; but 
most of them went to serve before 
St. Sebastians with General Evans, 
caught colds on bivouac, or Tartars 
in sortie! and shirts are useless in 
their present quarters. Verdict, not 

ilty, in the case of the British 

gion generally — honorably ac- 
uitted in that particularly of the 
estminster Grenadiers. 

The air is raw—the ground cold 
—the scent will not lie—with all our 
sagacity our host of conjectures are 
at fault—so we call off the hounds 
—let the varmint take to earth, and 
keep it—nor shall we send Timoth 
with his terriers to draw, or with his 

icks and mattocks to dig him—but 
et him coil himself up, nose to 
brush, and go to sleep. 

Some of the most vulgar of the 
fashionable novels have been writ- 
ten by ladies and gentlemen. You 
laugh—but it is true. You cannot 
Conceive the inanity of many per- 
sons of that class in London— 
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“the obecure inanes.” The usn- 
idea’d are necessarily low and coarse 
mannered ; for they cannot under- 
staud even the mere forms and 
ceremonials of society, which, ne- 
vertheless, are to them all im all: 
and studying nothing else, they make 
such sad work with ordinary usages, 
that in their hands they not only 
lose the grace of their original inten- 
ton, but are converted into carica- 
tures so monstrous, tbat a comic 
actor imitating inhumanity so abo- 
minably in broadest farce, would be 
hissed by the shilling gallery off the 
mao of a minor theatre. 

‘There are ladies and gentlemen of 
a literary turn, of a grade of ind- 
lect not so low, but still poor crea- 
tures enough, who must scribble 
scribble still, and, of course, about 
E Dinani life. They are all for 

assion. But a ite is not passion; 
nor is “ad — ust ” less deserv- 
ing of being driven among the “ bes- 
tial herds to range,” because he 
stands weepin like a crocodile, with 
his hands in his breeches pockets. 
Nor is that heroine, however soft 
may be her nature and her name, 
her sighs, her silks, or her sulks, who 
plays with equal grace and skili on 

er harp and her husband, and thinks 
no more, whatever she may prvtend 
tosay, of breaking his heart-strings 
than so many strings of catgut, less 
deserving of the appellation of a fe- 
male dog, but far more, than the 
squalid hag that seizes you on the 
street, and would drag you first into 
a gin-palace and then wile you into 
her den. 

In more than one Fashionable No- 
vel which we may, perhaps, throw 
to the jakes, first, second, and third 
heroines are double U’s. The fair 
writers are manifestly driving at 
adultery even in the introduction; 
about the middle of the second vo- 
lume the criminals are caught in the 
fact, and then we have a volume of 
uncomfortable happiness, and _ half 
a volume of remorse! But such re- 
morse! Its throes are like those of 
a cholic— 


‘ with unanswerable pangs, but less intense.’ 


They have had all the wicked enjoy- 
ment sin can have; the bladder 
bursts—the foul air escapes — the 
flaccidity shrivels up into nothin 

—and that is the disgusting Moral 
of the ill-starréd Marriage. But in 
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the eyes of this crew all marriages 
are ill-starred © seldom if ever does 
either husband or wife sacrifice a 
single selfish feeling, or submit, but 
on compulsion, to the slightest de- 
privation of a luxury or comfort, for 
each other’s sake ; if not previously 
in love with another man’s wife, or 
another woman’s husband, they 
envy the happier lot of every at- 
tached pair they see; become es- 
tranged in sheer satiety, till indiffe- 
rence becomes disgust, disgust 
hatred, hatred adultery, adulte 
divorce, divorce marriage—* han 
across, change partners, down the 
middle and reel” and da capo. 


“O heavenly Una with thy milk-white 
lamb !” 


In some other novels—fashionable 
forsooth—some degree of delicacy 
and decorum is observed—but virtue 
is —— and modesty is but a 
name. Thereisa pen beating 
about the bush. It ull comes to the 
same thing at last. Almost eve 
wife is seen struggling, as it 1s 
called, against her passion. An un- 
pom struggle to witness at the 

est—at the worst loathsome; and 
three times in five the ion gets 
the fall, and flings his fair opponent 
a cross-buttock. She then struggles 
no more—gives in—and acknow- 
ledges him the conqueror. In such 
novels, almost all heroes, if bache- 
lors, are woinan-killers, or chicken- 
butchers; yet are regarded by the 
purest and chastest virgins, soon as 
seen, with admiration, and next hour 
with love. Too often it almost 
seems as if it were so in real life. 
But base the man, and worse than 
` weak the woman, who would hold 
the mirror up to nature only to re- 
flect its frailties; who would geek to 
seduce the unsuspecting and simple- 
minded by such persuasions, from 
their innocent and true belief in 
their sex’s virtues, till they forget 
at last the duties their holy ima- 
gination had idealized, in the fatal 
oblivion of a voluptuous—a sensual 

m! 

Even in some novels, which it is 
impossible to peruse without admi- 
ration of the genius of their au- 
thors—who are virtuous women and 
Ladies indeed—there is too near an 
approach, at times, to subjects from 
which the female mind should keep 
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aloof, and a certain coloring given 
to pictures of the progress of illicit 
or violent passion, which would 
come better from the hand of a 
man. Let them study Joanna Bail- 
lie—as she has studied Shakspeare. 
There is more passion in one of her 
Tragedies than in all their Prose 
dgn of which it is in vain to 
try to keep count; ion strong, 
and deep, and turbulent, even fa 
woman’s breast; but we are willing 
to stake our life on our memory, 
never once impure; no Wanton is 
suffered to intrude on her imagina- 
tion, or if for a moment, and for a 
moral end, she crosses the stage, it 18 
but to be waved off, and away for 
ever, by that imperial hand; hers 
are “fancies chaste and noble ;” 


yet are they 

t and 

he ane pood 
they are not goddess-born, but of a 
fallen race ; by their tears as sweet 


‘ Creatures not too bri 
For human nature's 


TY as smiles, by their smiles as sad as 


tears, they can “soften and subdue” 
the sternest spirit; or by the 
thoughtless, yet not sinful witch- 
ery of the grace of all accomplish- 
ed beauty, can drown ambition 
in the hero’s breast, and fill it full 
of distracting love, till shame smites 
to the ground the noble victim she 
could not dishonor, and Victoria, 
aghast in horror, knows that she has 
murdered Basil. 

Are there none of them all, of 
which we shall be justified in speak- 
ing, on that score, with unq ed 
commendation? We believe there 
are some—and they shall be shown 
in all their lustre: and around her 
brows, be she of humble or Bh 
estate, the withered hands of the 
old man shall wreath the laurel— 
nay the myrtle, for it is full of stars 
—who in her creations 


t Has shown us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 


Not a few—many—very clever— 
more than clever pictures have been 
inted, within these few years, ofa 
ind of “ Life in London,” different 
from any thing we find in the pro- 
ductions we have been alluding to; 
and of which, thank leaven! we 
have ourselves had no experience, 
though we can imagine it and its 
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ongoings, debased indeed, and deba- 
sing, yet not without redeeming 
gleams of goodness, momentary, or 
of but bricf duration and serving 
but to discover sights of wo. Who 
is the author of olphin ? 


“Well may we guess but fear to tell ;’’ 


and we have heard a whisper, even 
in our solitude, of the name of another 
capable of fur better things than the 
poor Danseuse. Shall we speak of 
them, and of others of the same fa- 
mily, or let them follow one another 
into oblivion 

With fictions facetious or pathetic, 
or both, teeming with incidents, ac- 
tions, and events, and vividly and va- 
riously picturing real, but somewhat 
uncommon ways and modes of life, 
we have whiled away not a few lei- 
sure evening hours, within these 
few years, often to our satisfaction, 
sometimes to our delight; and who 


knows but that we may give our & 


friends a compendious perusal of 
some of them that pleased us most, 
such as the Bashful rishan, or the 
Story ofa Life, which not a critic who 
may have sported the edunc towards 
them, could have written, any more 
than he could have vaulted St. Paul’s. 

But there are higher works of 
which ’twill be our hint to speak— 
works of power—ay, of genius— 
and we must begin with, Bulwer. 
His fame is fixed, and on a wide foun- 
dation. In his province—and it is a 
noble one—is he, since the death of 
the Unapproachable, 


tt The foremost man of all the world ?” 


The easiest and shortest way to 
prove that he is not, would be to 
show who is privileged to take pre- 
cedence of the author of “Paul 
Clifford and Eugene Aram.” Wash- 
ington Irving? No. rt No. 
His name does not occur to us at 
this moment, but perhaps we may 
find it in the Londen Review. 

We have now merely intimated 
the ground we shall have to go over, 
but little or nothing either of the 
plan or line of our march. At one 
time, the multitude of our thoughts 
will be seen deploying like a mighty 
army on a great plain, nor shill you 
know, perhaps for a long while, whe- 
ther our intents be peaccful or war- 
like, our magnificent movements but 
illustrating a field-day, or about to in- 
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— the gloom of battle, the — 
of a general engagement on a 
scale, and tumult of a total over- 
throw by the charitable of te 
wicked. At another, they will be 
seen bivouacking by moonlight, 


“ While the sentinel stars set their watch 
inthe sky ;” 

nor will you be slow to confess that 

the armed re of those “ milliocs 

of spiritual creatures” is even more 

sublime than their motion, till the 

dawn ’gins blow his trumpet, and 


‘ Their rising all at once is like the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.” 


At another, the whole army shall be 
invisible, all but where fitful spark- 
lings show here and there on broker 
ground dusky sections of sharp- 
shooters dancing to and fro with 
their plumed caps, merry as bride- 
rooms, till issuing from the wood 
or the mist the main battle marches 
out into the sun, while victory is seen 
to be in that one movement, and a 
kingdom fallen with all its cities. At 
another, you look and behold 


“They — eon ai in them bands 
Ther banners t displayi 

And ali the while their music 
Triumphant tunes are playing ;” 


and with thistles, and roses, and 
shamrocks on all those heroic heads, 
it stems as if spring and summer 
were victoriously coming from afar 
to light and liberate their green and 
glowing gardens, more glorious, by 
many miles square, than Birnam 
wood on its march to Dunsinane— 
richer than those that hung of old 
round Babylon. At another—but, 
hang it—no more nonsense—let us 
be plain as a pike-staff. 
he criticism of the periodical 
Press is far from being perfect ; and 
we should have known that, had we 
even confined our reading to Black- 
wood. Personal and political partiali- 
ties, in spite of all that the best of men 
—like ourselves and the Editors of 
the Prime Peris—can do and provi, 
will keep couching and creeping in, 
unsuspectedly as the pard’s “velve 
foot on Lybian sands ;” and ats 
time, times, or many times, such 
uncanny cat may leap unawares 
upon our spirit asleep, in its very 
sanctum, and inspire it with the 
venom of its fiery No—no— 
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nu—never. From far other motives 
than those of Mithridates,—we have 
all our lives been so habituated to 
a sovereign antidote, that our .con- 
stitution is impervious to the most 
searching poisons, that, administered 
even homeophatically, coagulate or 
rarify the heart’s blood of common 
men into moral death. There may 
be, though we think not, a touch too 
much of pride in our public 
praises of our political enemies ; not 
a tinge of it in our cordial inter- 
sari of respect or affection in the 
social and domestic circle, where 
worth is weighed in golden scales, 
unconsciously by the heedless heart, 
according to a mysterious avoirdu- 
pois which all the Parliaments on 
earth could not regulate, infinitesi- 
— being felt by the fingers of the 


ul. 

The sole difficulty we experience 
is, in keeping under some restraint 
our admiration of our personal 
friends, and in preventing our eyes 
from being dazzled or blinded by 
the excessive splendor of their ge- 
nius. Literary cliques and coteries 
we instinciively shun as a stock-dove 
shuns a rookery, and sits in his own 

ine.tree in his own grove in his own 
orest. 


€t Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove 
broods ;” 


and so do we—crooning our articles 
as we indite them, till the whole is 
hatched, not an addled eS in all 
the set, but each word disclosing 
an idea—perhaps “golden couplets” 
—an idea—a most beautiful brood, 
cocks and hens in equal numbers ;— 
list! and you hear how they gently 
chuckle, or, clapping their wings, 
crousely crow, to hail the first dawn 
-of their unshelled life. 

Few or none undervalue our 
periodical criticism, who do not be- 
long to the genus Dunce. Trium- 
phant genius may pretend contempt 
as he strikes his laurelled head 
against the stars. But at that mo- 
ment he is a fool, and next moment 
he knows it, and his shame is the 
son of a bastard pride. Baffled 
genius, angry with himself as well 
as with the world, “nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm,” launches 
its lightnings against the seats of 
judgment and them. who thereon 
sit, because they will not irra- 
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diate with flame the “deep dark 
holds” in which he wilfully 
dwells, or bring him forth crowned 
and sceptred to walk with kings. 
Grant that, in some instances, they 
may be justly blamed; but deny 
not, that even in these, the blame is 
far more his own; and that some 
fatal defect or perversity has vee 
him obscure. How often from dark- 
est nook 
“ some fulgent head 
Star-bright appears !” 


If the world be blind, or will not 
gape, is that the sin of the critics? 

an they hoodwink or throw dust in 
the eyes of the world, “not dream- 
ing of things to come,” but with 


“The star of Jove so beautiful and large,” 


benignly looking her in the face, that 
she may worship ? 

But we must not now pursue this 
theme: and are instigated by dis- 
gust to take hold of another with the 
tongs, and hold it out at arm’s length, 
to the nausea of all who have sto- 
machs. Phaugh! how it stinks! You 
avert your nose, but in spite of that 
vinaigrette, must smell the ordure. 
This book thus besoiled, was writ- 
ten by a lady. Drenched as it is in 
spittle, slaver, slime, spew, and all 
manner OS bore Taning mud and 
mire bloody with corrupted offal 
and rotten garbage, the manuscript 
was traced by a hand that made look 
blue the Christmas roses it gathered, 
a hand in whose veins, more deli- 
cately blue than the violets in Juno’s 
eyes, flows blood that has beautified, 
for a thousand years, the faces and 
forms of an illustrious line, each 
new generation as it rose, gazing on 
the Lady of the Age, “almost believ- 
ing that her body thought.” 


“In maiden meditation fancy-free” 


she composed a dream, not stiller - 
than her soul’s waking composure ; 
and it is enclosed within those hor- 
rid boards. The mud-larks of lite- 
rature have been let loose on her 
virgin visions, and they have adver. 
tised her name by innuendos, till it is 
a mayer — rostituted on 
post and pillar, and the property of 
the town. And all this thet Lie 
—-, may sell 


y ° 
We find we have been in a pretty 





fluster; but have got cool in— 
quite cool—nor are we ashamed 
of our heat; for betier that Eld 
should be passionate than pee- 
vish, tinderlike than torpid, though 
the flash be but feeble, and born 
but to expire. ‘Tis a laughing mat- 
ter, perhaps, after all. Picture the 
hacks. There is a gelding with a spa- 
vin, neighing to one with a splint; 

on “vas vonce an ’Unter,” but now 

e has got bellows to mend, and his 
wind is broken in a way that will 
not bear to be particularized ; if ever 
horse-flesh had the farcy, it must be 
“this here hanimal ;” there are bro- 


ken knees indeed; and here is a sight C 


worth looking at, a steam-Nag—but 
he has burst his boiler, and only 
hear how he roars! 

These are the Puffers. “Their 


verty, not their will, consents.” 

ut the starved apothecary was no 
poisoner, and we pity him; these 
slaves would as lief administer sugar- 
of-lead as sugar, and for their sakes 
we have overcome all our objections 
to the tread-mil]. It is the best of 
all possible punishments. Let them 
puff there ; and as 


«In trath young Edwin is a vulgar boy,” 


let him, suiting the action to the 
words, keep exclaiming, from morn 
till dewy eve, 

“Ah! — can tell how hard it is to climb,” 


But what of their Employers? 
This, and no more, that it is more 
sinful to keep puffers than to write 

uffs. Puffing destroys the soul. 

e do not say that any publisher has 
not a right to destroy his own soul, 
supposing him to have one; but we 
do say, that no publisher has a right 
to destroy other folk’s souls ;—and 
on that safe ground we announce, 
“ Let every man, at his peril, be his 
own puffer; but let no man make 
his brother a — if he hopes to 
be saved.” If you call your brother 
a fool, you are in danger of hell-fire. 
What if you make him a knave? 
Hell-frost. 

Secondly, were every publisher 
his own puffer, there would be few- 
er souls lost. At present, each pub- 
lisher, whose puffing establishment 
is on any thing like a great scale, 
keeps 


There are five lost souls. Four 
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souls—neat profit—to Satan—on 
one publisher. Why the trie in 
its dealings is satisfied with thirty 
per cent. and yet—strange incon- 
sistency—do not gruige to see the 
Old One clearing four hundred— 
and that too without the slightex 
risk of losing a fraction of his tre- 
ding capital—a mere cent ; for that 
is the publisher’s soul—whether i 
should be called fixed or circulating, 
political, equally with theological 
authorities, might be puzzled to de 
cide—and it he had ensured fors 


mere trifle, at the Pandemonium 
Mammon, Beelzebub and 


Office of 

0. 

But, thirdly, let us shake on. 
selves free of all thought of Dantes 
Inferno, and look at the nuisance 
only in connection with this subie- 
nary, and without the faintest re- 

rd to that subterranean life. 

e puffers puff for brown bread, 
small beer, and coarse salt. They get 
these necessaries, and are fed; some 
potatoes too—and now and ther 
a pig’s trotter—these are luxuries; 
and thus once a-week they have a 
feast. Jesuits think the end sancti- 
fies the means. Here the end is the 
sustentation, with some diminution 
of life. The means, philosophi 
speaking, are prostitution and 
ing; vuigarly, the bread, beer, salt, 
potatoes, and pig’s trotters. They re- 
quire no sanctification. Life issweet, 
and the love of life common to the 
species. “That, Mr.Nortb,” we think 
we hear the puffers whine, with a 
voice like the mournful lament of the 

ellow yeldrin, “that is our case, my 
orl ;” and we relapse into cur pris- 


tine scepticism on subject of the 
tread-mill. The publishers, again, 
who pay the puffers, have in ther 


palate’s eye, venison, turtle, cham- 
paign, chambertin, claret, hock. 
hey live in “Grandeur’s most 

nificent saloon ;” their puffers in 

lars. They pamper their body cor- 
porate, and it becomes purfied, 
pursy, and plooky ; and looking at 
one of them, you think of a diseased 
bottle-nosed whale who has ram 
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But let us be just to all parties, 
and ask the Public what she thinks 
of herself, for countenancing, en- 
couraging, and maintaining this 
shameful system of swindling and 
prostitution. She is swindled, that 
is certain ; for damaged wares that 
never, at any time, were worth two- 

nce a-yard, are palmeil off upon 

er, by puffing, at a shilling a-foot. 
She is a simpleton. Let her but 
have her wits about her, and she 
will have the satisfaction, in a year 
or two, of seeing the names of those 
who have been so long imposing on 
her credulity, in the ette. 

Now we come to the Chief Sin- 
ners. Whoare they? The literary 
men of England. Are they gentle- 
ment Then let them behave like 
gentlemen. But how can they pre- 
vent puffing? By showing the coll 
shoulder to all such publishers, and 
scorning to set foot within their 
shops. They can command the 
Trade. In place of that, they are 
subdued to the “very quality of 
their lords ;” and they are slaves. 
And why? That they may get the 
highest price for their productions 
that the power of puffing can enable 
the suborners of perjury to pay; 
and, as the case may be, keep their 
cab or their chariot—have a private 
box at the Opera, or a public bench 
at ae Pig and Whistle—a dancer or 
a drab 


Such persons, indeed, cannot com- 
mand the Trade. But there are who 
can; and their submission toa sys- 
tem so degrading, is to us incompre- 
hensible. They who have lost caste, 
or are under a cloud, though they 
have still the feelings of men, dare 
not to show the feelings of gentle- 
men, for they fear that nobody would 
believe them sincere ; and they get 
reconciled to this among the other 
evils of their lot. The Leaders have 
the corrective of the nauseous nui- 
sance in their own hands—and if 
they do not apply it, it must be that 
they are, with all their genius, the 
slaves of need, vanity, or avarice. 

In the Age of Dedications, there 
was undoubtedly much servile adu- 
lation of powerful patrons ; and we 
once heard a popular and puffed 
writer declare, that he could not 
look at one of Dryden’s without 
blushing for “Glorious John.” As 
people are advised by a prudent 

VOL. XL. 73 
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Scottish proverb, to “ keep their ain 
fish-guts for their ain sea-maws.” 
so would we advise authors to keep 
their own blushes for their own 
meannessex, and an eye on home. 
Many of those old dedications are 
eminently beautiful ; gratitude is li- 
censed to indulge itself in the lan- 
guage Customary on such occasions, 
and according to the taste of the 
times; the gratitude of genius is 
poetical, and idealizes its object ; its 
object was in those days often ex- 
cellent, some personage illustrious 
by descent or desert; and though 
we seek not to defend the praises 
too frequently lavished on ignoble 
heads, in most cases of the kind we 
verily believe that the panegyrist 
was not conscious of falsehood, but 
merely of exaggeration—no unpar- 
donable sin in a gifted spirit, op- 
pressed with the carking cares of 
this worky world, and even in 
such patronage feeling that the sem- 
blance, if it were no more, of a cor- 
responding return of honor was 
more than he always received from 
his humbler fellow-citizens, who 
while they sneered perhaps at his 
crin ing flatteries of the great, 
would have left him in his inde- 
pendence, among the rest of the 
poor. So much easier is it to preach 
than to pay. 

We have not said the tenth part 
of what we have got to say ; but for 
the present conclude, with declar- 
ing it to be our determination—and 
if all our influential brethren would 
po the league, puffing would soon 

at its last gasp—to take no no- 
tice of any puffed book, however 
poen its merit, of which the author 
as been accessary to his own dis- 
honor. There may be some people 
who prefer newspaper puffs to our 
praise. Paid for, at a higher rate, we 
presume, than advertisements from 
or for servants, except when inde- 
cent, they are sure of insertion ; 
and it is creditable to the Editors 
that they often take pleasure in pro- 
claiming in their own critical co- 
lumns, that the swan of the puff is 
the goose of the pond. His poems 
are on a par with Morrison’s pills, 
with this essential difference, that 
one is a dose of sovereign virtue for 
sleep, six for coma, a dozen for 
death. 
Now, here are Three Volumes 
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which have been suffered—why we 
know not—to escape pollution. 


“ Hear it old man! full of days— 

Give Sir Richard Bentley praise.” 

The virgin volumes are unpawed— 
so are all virgin volumes—but these 
are uapuffed—and the boards to 
our eyes have the glistening gloss 
of laurel and holly transporting us 
from our own avenue to the moun- 
tain side. Wholesome! If we are 
not delighted with the inside, it will 
be the author’s fault—not ours; for 
our very senses are refreshed, and 
though not “the slaves of our own 
eyes,” the trains of thought and feel- 
ing, set quickly agoing by an im- 
pression, are always more vivid— 
and ’tis easy to see and say why— 
than when sluggishly obeying a con- 
ception. 

me months ago, we remember 
reading a just and generous eulogy 
on the genius displayed throughout 
these volumes, in the Sun; and in 
the last number of the Quarterly, Mr. 
Downes’s —— were rightly 
appreciated, while the ingenious an 
enlightened critic could not approve 
of their application. But into that 
question, and some others, we shall 
enter in our article or articles on the 
“Mountain Decameron;” for this 
is but an introduction, and we have 
room but to give some idea of the 
frame, on which be has woven the 
web of destiny of many a strange 
sufferer pursued, overtaken, op- 
pressed, and strangled by some un- 

rin on. 

Who via Joseph Downes '—We 
know not. For though this is not 
the first time we have heard him 
——— of himself, in confessions 
that bewilder alike our heart and 


our understanding, he comes before h 


us at once in so many shapes, that 
he is perfectly distracting—each 
more singular than another, some- 
times one and all seeming as if they 
were fictitious, and sometimes as if 
they were several modifications of 
one extraordinary character inhabit- 
ing a living tenement of flesh and 
blood, and giving utterance to griefs 
and agonies, in language black with 
a dreadful sincerity that colors the 
page like the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud ; and then he suddenly waxes 
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d Oh, but he declares that there is no 


so merry of mood, so fal 


in 


selves snugly seated with him by 
the ingle in Ambrose's, alone by 
our two selves, except that well 
known wee white bit mousey, mb 
bling his ration of cheese on the rug, 
and then beeking his sleek side m 
the blaze, as if he were the tines 
of all imaginable duggies—and you 
eee he wears a silver collar. 

This seems to be the Phantom is 
one of his phrases. 


“I may here remark that he seems to be 
a man whose mind may rather be sad w 
command him, by some morbid proces 
throdga which it is become independent oa 
his wil, that he can be said to possess snd 
command his mind. Perh I mean hs 
mental im aps “TT dont know 
what I Dean preceely. No matter. as 
you study uman enigma, as | bn 
you better acquainted. Among other odd- 
ties, he has that of a bitter di intesi 
m Kiterature. ‘What hes he pubbabo? 
yon inquire. Motis! : then ? 
ten in the race, never bas ren? 
such a thing as Fame in s0 a 
prize is gone: there’s no * to rea 
for! that Fame now means a week's er 
month’s mention of your name or book 
among the authors ‘of the Da 
correct expression. That where the ‘ work’ 
reads for novelty only, fighting for its faver 
is like the gladiator’s fight, tbe sue certam 
death; for the next work published must 
be the conqueror, because it will inevitab.y 
be the newer. I leave these matters. Bat 
he has suffered more decided disappos:t- 
ments than this equivocal one, I presume, 
by deaths of friends and other events, which 
have driven him, long ago, to seek out. as 
he says, ‘a by-lane to death,’ with its cool 
green footing, instead of the nosy highway 
to the ‘dark inn,’ and finds peace, if it can 
be attained, the best ambition. His sæl 
sickened at all the world calls success 2 


This must be Joseph Downes. The 
same unforgetable voice is in om 
ears we heard many years ago— 
and we are sorry that it should sal 
syllable the same sentiments. But 
let that pass. Here he is the Rural 
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Doctor—the Physicians of the Moun- 
tains. But then it is“ Myself” who 
thus describes the Galen of the 
Glens. Which is the substance, and 
which the shadow? Who is the 
Quaker ? Each—both. Who Umbra! 
Joseph Downes, myself, the Doctor, 
the ker, Umbra, and two or three 
Shadows of the Shades of Dreams, 
all walking to and fro through the 
Principality, for the most part good 
friends, but occasionally quarrelling, 
and yet but one Pedestrian. The 
Sphinx! But we are Gdipus. This 
One-in-many, or Many-in-one is ac- 
companied in his wanderings in 
Wales, by Major R. . . who, in his 
sporting jacket, we at first sight 
ought was either ourselves, or 
Christopher North—and by the Rev. 
Ezekiel Evans, a Welsh parson, with 
a “strong pe weeny ” for the 
“dwama” of methedism and living 
in hopes of becoming a wandering 
Wesley, “Myself”—not Christopher 
North,but Joseph Downes—says that 
he holds it “more than good Zuck, 
even a sort of salvation, that ne has 
fallen in with the persons vno are to 
be your company dailv, if such be 
your pleasure. . The 
moodiness of 
the halcyon nature and kindheart- 
edness of another of them (the 
Major—another Christopher), the 
whimsical conceits, odd ambition, 
and odder figure of a third (the Me- 
thody)—all these keep parrying the 
deeper deadlier impressions of fhose 
now mournful mountains, and con- 
verting many a source of deepest 
‘darkest thinking into the gay and 
superficial play of thought.” 
here is a sort of Piscatory Pas- 
toral Poem, pleasant to us because 
we know the ies who were en- 
d in the simple scenes it paints, 
called the Angler’s Tent. All the 
world once knew, that we received in 
our own Tent,pitched near the source 
of our Dee, Prince Leopeld, now 
King of Belgium, and Dr. Parr, now 
a bishop in the Low Countries. And 
John Watson Gordon, ther a good, 
now a great portrait painter, sketch. 
ed us all, variously employed, at its 
mouth. Then there was our famous 
Pilgrimage to the Kirk of Shotts, il- 
justrated by William Allan, the best 
historical painter Scotland has pro- 
duced, next to David Wilkie. Had 
Joseph Downes, alias Myself, alias 
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one (the Doctor), fro 
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the Doctor, alias the Quaker, alias 
Umbra, alias the Shadow of the 
Shade of a Dream, any dim remin- 
iscence of those Tents ere he wrote 
thus— 


“I shall firat esk as to their being wiling 
to take a cup of tea and a cake with us un- 
der some ‘romantic mountain forest-crown- 
ed? To sit at our tents mouth on some 
shiny sod, betwixt a hanging wood and 
water, ‘far from the haunts of men’ (yet 
peredventure busier with man thar ever), 
sung to by the woodlark or cuckoo, or 
plained to by the owl, hopelessly ? For 
our odd amateur gipsy the Doctor, is fond 
of reading on into the night, by a very 
bright moon, or his little lamp when the 
night is sultry and still. . . . 

“Moreover, be not surprised, if, after 
my taking leave ofthee at night in this m 
most disorderly Diary, you find me (or us 
by the place I date from next morning, to 
have taken a miraculous night journey, too 
iong for ought but seven-feagued boots or 
the Chapel of Loretto to perform. Under- 
stand, in explanation, that this nezt day in 
the journal is net our next day, but the first 
— next day, as I shall observe the 
plan of selection both in the romances and 
our daily travels, . . . 


“Heavens! What a luxury of pure and 
innocent thoughte—what a sabbath of rest 
m all troublous, anxious, wicked, or over 
wrought feelinge—what a delicious disdain 
of the whole world and xs little selfish do- 
ingson the outside of our mighty 
walls, starred with the Jong taper of the 
cottage by night, beautified with iis lone 
curling amoke-wreath, and dim white lambs 
of its owner by day—what a self-h 
glorious contempt of Time ey old 
taek-master of mankind)—let him and his 
officious gnomon point where they will to 
midnoon er midnight—what a fine rapture 
of peace and goodwill towarde men, yea, 
beasta, trees, reptiles, come like an elie 
resurrection for a grave over one’s whole 
nature, in such scenes as I have been enjoy- 
ing, turning a bad man intoa pemtent, 

& good one into an angel lor the hourt 
such blessed, blue, clear, all-inaocent, be- 
atified hour of paradise reatored !” 


Dr. Downes, it is easy to see al- 
ready, is no ordinary man; and you 
will not be startled to hear us tell 
you, that we think him one of the 
most powerful painters of nature in 
prose, in our language. Many may 
think that his descriptions are inflat- 
ed and exaggerated; but we beg 
them to remember, that a balloon 
must be inflated to mount the skies. 
And with gas. The bladders you 
have seen have been all inflated too, 
but with mere common air taken out 
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of the atmosphere ; and th they 
may have lent you their friendly 
buoyancy when you were learning 
to swim in a burn, we must be much 
mistaken indeed, if they ever assist- 
ed you to fly from Calais to Dover. 
Just so with Mr. Downe’s descrip- 
tions. They are inflated with gas. 
You take your seat in the car, and 
up goes the balloon to about the al- 
titude of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
You feel the climate chilly, and 
come wavering down to this world 
again like a cut in a parachute. But 
his descriptions are exaggerated. 
What! Snowdon at sunrise? Louk 
at it and you will allow you lied. 


“But a noble spectacle is above; the 
disrobing to the sun of all Snowdon’s 
morning mountains. The resurrection—if 
I may venture the term—of the greater 
beauties of mountains, from the night hor- 
ror of their mere dusky outlines, has some- 
thing in it of awful and even supernatural 
in look, that almost attracts the fancy to- 
ward the true tremendous re-appearance of 
all things after the Grave's own long night. 
There are to be seen, high up Snowdon, 

uliar tints of umber red, mixed with grey 
lue, the former ferruginous probably, but 
whispering to fancy of ancient volcanic 
ruins. But now the borrid sable which all 
night * a frowned — their grim 
wa, kept melting away into silvery, rosy, 
vermillion light ! Mists (beautiful as the 
eweetest morning could make them, with 
its tender blue brilliance and tender pale 
gold of sunlight), curled, smiled, and wav- 
ed, transparent, over thoso grim hues still 
ing through. The chaotic lofty view 
of ew confused groups—the rolling black- 
ness of the mist (itself now become their 
most exquisite beauty !) was food for loft 
phantasy. As I sat alone on the , Phas 
whither I had climbed, I could not help 
thinking of the emergingof the shrouded 
dead from darkne:s, from dust, from lead, 
from mould,from marble—-to the light of the 
Last Morning! There was a soft silent 
sublimity in the scene and the hour, that 
led on the thought to that hour when all 
graves shall yawn, and all earth yield u 
its dead and its darkness to a sun that sha 
never set, and the shocking shroud which 
hung its horror on the grimness of the cor- 
ruptible hody, in the long night of death, 
drop or change into the robes of the incor- 
ruptible! of the eternal angel, emerging 
from those terrific ruins of man ! of the an- 
gel, or whatever else our finite conceptions 
can picture, as the beauty of a soul admit- 
ted to the presence of God !” 


We wrote that passage ourselves, 
thirty years ago, and we can prove 
it; for the manuscript is in the 
hands of one who never showed it te 
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mortal creature. Joseph Downes 
bone arte E as apd weare 
u it. e always suspect 
plagiarism in the coincidence or 
identity of a single happiest word in 
two sentences written by differest 
men ; but when a whole impassioned 
burst like the above breaks out from 
one man’s heart, one and the same 
as broke out from another man’s 
heart thirty years before, when 
standing astonished on the same 
spot, what is that but a miracle! 
And he who cannot believe a mira- 
cle should not say that he believes 
in the resurrection either of the body 
or the soul of a man or a mouman. 
Here is an extract of a different 
character, and it contains several 
pictures, one that might have beea 
painted by Claude, and one by Pow- 
sin. "Tis thus a Quaker writes to 8 
Quaker. We must mount a broad 
brim. 


« Whoever follows the roed from Har- 
lech to Beddgellert, and the region of 
Snowdonia, comes at about three miss 
distance, to the solitary shore of a sobia 
estuary formed by the moath of the rive 
Dyrrwhyd, where it expands into the 
sea, after washing the bases of green sad 

al mountains, and precipices with 
forest trees, and their almost vertical 
masses of shade. 

Nothing in landecape can exceed the 
soft beauty, or the solemn grander of 
this intimate intermixture of marine and 
home scenery ; of the peeping bats of 
shepherds, and the towering sail of the 
adventurous merchant ship, depertmg 
for distant shores,—of the whole ‘desp 
deep sea’ on one hand, and on the other 
the lessening, narrowing distance of the 
river, hiding ite diminished heed under 
bowerin cakeand approximating mous- 
tains: these last presenting the softest 
sunshiny green slopes to the sun. Ther 
this broad, brimming, blue basin, likes 
bay of itself, which its conflux with ocesn 
presents, shrinks into the pastoral per 
spective of a gentle river running up 
into rural haunts, a mere sky-blue opea 
brook, threading at low water the miè 
channel, deserted by the sea, through 
which the Weleh peasant-lover can wade 
on a bright Sunday to meet a eweotheast. 
On eech side, a marbled expanse of the 
finest sands stretches away, yellowing 2 
the light of a summer mornag. 
No horrid depth of black mud (half sme 
thering you in imagination with is 
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mere look), here scowls, on the retroces- 
sion of the sea. 


“t The extent ef these sands is great,and 
the proepect of them horrible,’ qaeth Lord 
Lyttleton. In storm and coming night- 
fall, I grant it is: but their effect, when 
seen by sun and summer's blue, joined to 
the noble green banks (those banks being 
eides of vast mountains), and over-skim- 
med by snowy sea- is that of a soft, 
solemn, beautiful repose, as far from hor- 
ror, as the calm of a sweet sleep is from the 
grim grandeur of the sleep of death. 


_“ As we stand on the edge of the sea- 
river—a crowd of mountain-tape is in lofty 
distance before us, rolled up yet in a night 
of their own, but grimly yielding to the 
broad morning la of the whole sea fir- 
mament, of June-blue, and a sun making 
that sea glister gloriously. The briliant daz- 
Tle of such an object as the whole floor of 
the great deep, is relieved by the view of 
several dim islands off the promontory of 
Llyno, and the vision ofa shore, the blueish 

adowy outline of ome, more distant stil. 


“But close beside us, all is home-felt 
beauty—the little ferry house, the patterin 
of a sea at play with real green banks, 
that a quiet eye can desire, to transmit a 
symp etic quietude to a heart at rest. in 

e way of scenery is here, as if no such 
things as mountainous waves, aad wrecks, 
and cast-up dead, and exile ‘beyond the 
geas, were in this beautiful world! 

“ Meadows, a little marsh ground, the 
wild-wood and greeneward heights just des- 
_eribed, lowing cows, bleating lambs, sing- 
ing barefoot girls among them all, and that 
smiling, heaving, half sea, half river—are 
all that meet eye or ear! The depth of 
sands in the lane-like road, adds to the 
charm. The little that there is of agricul- 
tural ‘stir’ in this part, is hence performed 
almost witheut sound, the humble pon 
team and gamboo, or sledge without wheels 
for bringing in the hay harvest, all moving 
as if hushed on purpose to avoid breaking 
the charming silence, leaving it to those 
sounds only which add to its effect—the 

laintive sea-bird’s crying, or more cheerful 

and-bird’s song, coming from those re- 
treating heights of ancient woods. 


‘ Close to the water, indeed in it, stands 
a decent ‘public,’ as we Welsh call an ale- 
house. Though the folks are a litle rade 
and ignorant, their domicile makes amends 
for this. It is very delicious, at the same 
time surprising, to wake in this sort of am- 
phibious abode, for such itis, the tide, when 
in, washing the walls, and you looking 
down from your chamher-window on—the 
eca ! Though you see it beating your house 
walls like the ribs of a ship, however, if the 
morning be calm all is gentle grandeur as it 
patters like a lake, and you find your shi 
stedfast, your cabin — visited by swal- 
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lows, adorned with ea and ears 
regaled with ‘ earliest birda? as — as 


ever. No barbarous bawling, whooping, 
ng, or rocking, nor pitch, nor tar, (nor 
Jack Tar,) is there to horrify every sense of 
you-a landsman. Instead, a merry shepherd 
1s heard on the breast of a mountain on the 
land side of your Janus-faced ark, or girl 
calling cows, and larks singing, and that (to 
me) pleasantest of simple symphonies, 
mingling sounds of many little streams of 
milk into different milking vessels. Mean- 
while, there is reflected into your eyes from 
some great green precipice of sunshiny 
mountain, & green-colored, tender, 
gold light, as assures you you cannot be at 
sea, notwithstanding yourcatching the low 
pot remendos 1 of the broad ocean's 
king on the shore near at hand. 

“ We were ferried over to a small island, 
of a few acres extent, tying about a mile out 
in the mid estuary, and found it a sort of 
Spon of Wales (Inys Gyftan its name, I 
think), containing rock: wood, beach, san 
heath, cliff, in miniatare, and—one house, a 
grey and grotesque as some anchorite’s cell. 
Above it hung a rock all ivy, and on its 
roof ( as the ground) stood oe a 
goat Gne of the few surviving of that race 
in Wales). He put usin mind, as he stood 
and wondered at us with his beard tinged 
with dew-wet buttercups, that ‘streamed 
like a meteor,’ et cætera—of Gray’s Bard; 
for the fate of hie race allied him to that 
‘last minstrel? We climbed to the higher 
ground—tke ‘table land’ of our isle, and 
while wading the heath and fern there— 
t What’s here?’ said the Major. A wreath 
of smoke curled up, as if out of the ground 
before us. But vn reaching it we found that 
our level there ended in a perpendicular wall 
of rock, and that the smoke rose from a 

ipsy fire—or one of gipsy fashion—at the 
Case of this rock, where a snug square of 
greensward afforded a pleasant breakfast- 
ing place, walled in by crage on three 
ides, and roofed with dog-roses, and a far 
projecting mass of ivy. A middle-aged 
man with somewhat of the ‘rueful counte- 
nance’ of La Mancha’s knight, lay idli 
with a book ; two boys were busied wi 
the fire, burning pale in the sunshine; the 
remains of a good breakfast were on ther 
— lye sane cowslips jay — 

un solitary’s seat, which ¢ 2 
had gathered for their father.” 


This is the Rural Doetor, a wan- 
derer with two sons. Mr. Downes 
knows his character well, and there 
is gront — with of her 
er feeling, in escri 
influence of the beautiful ple of the 
boys on their father’s soul, sullen oft 
as a tarn, that looks as if it threat- 
ened you with mischief simply for 
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looking at it as you pass it by, among 
the mountains. Yet wrong not the 
one or the other, for a smile from 
the deep heavens on high, with its 
vast blue sphere, or a smile from the 
deeper heavens below, in the small 
orbs of human eyes, blue light too, 
but lovelier far than ever steeped the 
etherial plains, in an instant illum- 
ines both with bliss. Sometimes the 
Doctor’s face, we are told, was wont 
“to become like that of another man, 
and one on no good terms with the 
world, or life, or man, and hardly 
Heaven ; for something of expression 
not detected in the visage of a uni- 
formly good man often like a 
cloud over his;’ but the influence 
ef childhood on a rugged nature was 
here perceptible, as they ran up from 
time to time to chatter with their 
father, or bring him more flowers, 
of which he seemed insatiate in his 
desires. From the life! We could 
imagine these lines to have been 
written by miserable Wordsworth. 
But was he ever so? We once 
dreamt we saw him tearing his hair 
in distraction aad despair. 


“My Boy’s Birtupay. 


“Instead of all, of soothing kind, 
Vital to peace, in life's decline 
As blood to life—what do I find ? 
This little hand in mine? 
he all chet ander heaven’s wide 
med mine, by perjury of Ho 
What’s left me, as to death I erate ? 
Its blue sunshine! 


“With nought to hope, yet much to fear, 
In life’s grim nightfall left ® pine, 
To earth-this rock !-what chains me here! 
; ‘This hand, this hand of thine ! 
ann pleasing pain, this painful joy, 
hich all unconsciously, dear boy, 
Thou putt’st in mine. 


“ And yet I want some other eye, . 
With mine to see thy soft ones shine; 
I want some other heart to sigh 
And fear for thee, with mine ; 
For God forbid this darksome mind, 
And haunted heart should ever find 
Fit mates in thine ! 


“Thou blest blue heaven! thou playmate- 


— 

y heart’s sole an are you 

That blue will frown—that playtime bnd 
Then. comforter, adieu ! 

And oh,—death’s ever ready dart ! 

bape he mortal, boy, thou art; 

Soon this warm band-have comfort, Heart, 
For thou art too! 
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‘* Weanied of w. here, a wretch, 
When leaveslie d and foul floods rave, 
When downwards my wild arms 1 streteb, 


I 
Then think I on th 
My motherless! a ehon d a 


— = conte ae to laad 
rou, e perils of a year! 
Still do Fiaa thee by this hand ? 

Sull heclthfal and sull here? 
Thanks, Heaven !—this well-timed paise 

and palm 

So cool, shall be as sun and 
To make one bleased Sabb 


For me, my dear ! 


‘* So hand in hand, a litde while. 
We'll haunt the wild brooks, peck the 


flowers; 
What though mine be a hollow smile, 

: ot mine thy coming bours? 
Neither are my pains coming thine 
Though soon divides thy path and mine, 
Grief shall not blot this day’s sunshine, 

Howe’er fate lowers. 


“Yet with fitter playmates ‘keep’ 
Thy birth-day, with ‘ feast,’ frohe, glee; 
The tears thon shal — 
ttest ‘gifts’ from me; 


“Yet I'll be with thee to the end, 
Though lonely on some mountain heath, 

Thy birthday with thy spint spend, 

As might mine after death, 
Follow thee every where ;—Heaven send 
For thee some more effectual friend, 
To love, to cherish, to defend— 

And take this breath!” 


We have been ted, we can- 
not conjecture why, of a love of 
mystification; and our sim 
words, sincere as water, have 


accused of occult meani which, 
we are confident, are unknown to 
themselves at this day. Yet it is 


Nes — moe unreasonable, to 
blame tor his duplicity, or trìplicity, 
a being avowiag himself We. Were 
Christopher North a mere Eeo, you 
might tax him with deviations from 
the line of uniformity ; but it is no 
unusual occurrence with Us, for one 
to “be stepping westward,” while 
another “ due east his journey takes,” 
and a third points like a needle to 
the North. Keeping this ever in 
mind, you need at no time or place 
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be surprised to see one or other of 
Us, while you have an assurance in 
a well-known hand that Kit is at 
Canton. With the exception of 
Christopher North, Joseph Downes 
is the least egotistical, and the most 
nosmetistical person we know. One 
of him never appears in these vo- 
lumes at all—nor, as far as we ‘can 
make it out, is “ Myself” acquainted 
with him ; but the Rural Doctor, who 
is certainly Mr. Downes, and like him 
a Quaker (we hardly know whether 
Mr. Downes is a Quaker or not,) is 
his most intimate friend, and gene- 
rally carries in his pocket a MS. 
volume of his poems, entitled “ Songs 
of the Unknown.” A volume of 
poems by the same Unknown were 
published more than a dozen years 
ago under the name of Joseph 
Downes, who certainly wrote them, 
and they were reviewed in Black- 
wood. To the uninitiated this may 
seem rather a ravelled web, and not 
to be seen through—but to most of 
Us it is easy as the Rule of Three. 
The Unknown is said—and truly— 
to have much of the temperament 
of genius—and as a matter of course, 
or rather accompaniment, to be a 
little mad—having “that peculiar 
combination of feelingg frame of 
nerves, worldly accidents perhaps, 
which go to make up that most un- 
enviable distinction from the ordi- 
nary human character.” He seems 
to be one of the Rural Doctor’s pa- 
tients, or, in other words, his own 
physician. His MS. poems are all 
about himself, who is out of and be- 
side himself, and the malady com- 
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mon to the Three, “ From the sim- 

lest taint of thismalady,” say they— 

rom the lips of the Doctor—* (that 
has the odd infirmity of groaning in 
song instead of the usual way ) to the 
inveterate and hopeless height of it, 
when events have exasperated the 
slight spot into an open plague-boil, 
and the gentler constitutional melan- 
choly of birth has been fostered into 
the shut-up despair of adult or declin- 
ing age—from the pensive play of 
Fancytothe melancholic horror of the 
dream of the Mad at Heart—I have 
culled every specimen I could find.” 
And he goes on finely and forcefully 
to characterise the moods and the 
seasons in which they were dashed 
off. The author of the Mountain 
Decameron concludes his Preface 
with these words,—* If it was praise- 
worthy in our antique sage to satisfy 
this craving even in his last hour, 
raising his sapient head with all the 
weight of death thereon, to inquire 
the topic of his friends’ whisperin 
together, perhaps it may be held 
excusable for one, the least of a 

ible, to ask, ever at the eleventh 

our, as idle a question of the Cri- 
tical World—* Am I a Poet?” We 
cannot answer for the Critical 
World,—but supposing for a me. 
ment the question put to Us—Chris- 
— North in a firm voice replies 
— X ES. 


When did you read verses more 
powerful than these, to stir. up those 
sevens pUe E passions, as the Stagi- 
rite calls them, Pity and Terror? 
We never did. 


ODE TO MY HOUR OF DEATH. 


BY A WANDERER IN WALES. 


Warxx dost thou waylay me, oh Hour, 
Watching, like some wild beast in jungle dark, 


Me to devour? 


Hour of the last leap of Life’s fluttering spark ! 


Assume the very form, 


In which thou’lt ride the storm . 


Of death! appear! ap 


r! thou shapeless Terrible! 


Paint on yon sunshiny bank’s green 


The Mirage of my 


rting scene, 


When on the die of Life’s last sand, hangs Judgment, 


Heaven, and Hell ! 


‘By what inn-hut—what wild wayside, 


What buzzing 


pauper room—what | 


oathsome bed, 
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On which have many died, 
Grim dost thou hide 
Who lifts a fall’n wayfaring stranger’s head ? 
Who closes the blue lips, 
And eyes in long eclipse, 
Or waits to close,—for decency not pity ? 
l yearn, i to look upon 
er who whisper “ He is gone !” 
Oh, be it some grey crone, far from the hated city ! 


My heart, since I have thought and felt, 

Only in rustic haunts, to rustics only, 

Where peace and — dwelt, 
Would ope or melt— 

Social in loneliness, in cities — 
An old dame’s spinning wh 
Taught it to sweetly feel, 

Dancing to its mean music by some autumn-tinted wood ; 
Who could have thought that pensive taste 
Foretold life’s mournful total waste, 

A life, and death, and grave of stranger solitude ? 


But some, for strangers on the earth, 
And aliens in their native land to roam, 
Are marked from birth ; 
Men of no country unless heaven’s blue dome, 
A melancholy home !— 
Of some chance spot of sky, 
Or star which first our e 
New-born, was roll’d on, shail we make our native spot ? 
As wisely as “my Country” call, 
Some empty of this great ball, 
Where chanced our ill-starred birth, where other ties are not. 


Hence of no home death-bed serene 

I dream ; enough for me, self-stung, self-driven, 
(Lifting Time’s dreadful screen) 

That it be green, 

These mountains’ heads bent o’er me and yon heaven. 
Are my dear children there? 
Far be they, oh! afar, 

Till Pgin and you have done your worst, dark Hour ! 
But when our Mother too has done, 
And veiled my face—let them look on 

That “ face-cloth”* green, and leave a tear-drop and a flower. 


Oh, dark Hour! on me, wandering, 
Leap by some river’s high and lonely source, 
Whose little moss-lapped spring 
May softly sing ; 
The pon cold blessing of whose new-born course 
y dying thirst may reach, 
Bowered by old oak or beach, 
Hollowly murmuring the long divorce 
*Twixt the tired body and tired soul, 
*T wixt its clay hut and yon bright whole ; 
And flags and long grass wind my long-unburied eorse ! 





* Tho name used for a piece of cloth purpssely ehaped to cover = 
Baaxp’s Popular Antiquitics. 7 the face of a cerpes. 
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Tis something, in oyr friendless doom, 
To ‘scape the false, th’ unfriendly, and the strange ; 


Nor is — TOOM, 


Of wild-w gloom, 


6 


One unbefitting the most mighty change, 


Of th’ heart to very clod, 
Of mind to demigod ! 


Earth’s sighing stranger to Heaven’s welcomed guest ! 
ere map, unhelped by man, must grope 
is dim way !) or, if faints Faith’s hope,— 
Change from short troubling to eternal rest. 


It is fortunate for us that we have 
20 seldom said any thing of the sce- 
nery of Wales, that the few drops 
which at a chance time may have 
trickled from our pen, are as forgot- 
ten dew on the — of some old 

ure that has been for years un- 
er the plough. Penmanmaur, Ca- 
der Idris, Snowdon, we thank ye, 
in our humble heart, that your very 
shadows in our memory awed us 
dumb. We have been made to know 
that not till now have we uniler- 
stood the character of Llewellyn’s 
Land. We were too young (O hea- 
vens ! can a mortal creature be too 
young !) and our restless heart could 
not suffer our eyes to see what they 
now see visioned by this magician. 
Hundreds of little fairy worlds, 
fresh as if they were new creations, 
keep rising and setting within the 
regions of our closed eyes ; for only 
when the lids are down, will the 
long-past far-away from oblivion re- 
visit our soul. But it is only be- 
cause they resemble one another, 
that we think of them as having 
been, as still being—changed now 
perhe pe, and like ourselves, look- 
ing ol — Wales! bi have as 
gotten what se tes them so, an 
sigh to think that were we 
among them, we should lose our 
way in the intervening wildernesses, 
and feel as if a stranger, where the 
whole month-long day of June once 
was but as one beautiful hour, in 
which we sailed along between hea- 
venand earth. Yet saw we not then 
with our bodily eyes, nor since then, 
did imagination ever body forth 
aught lovelier than this. 


_ “ A fog—with its beautiful phantasmago- 
na of landscape—has am us on our 
early road ; and here we are, at last, break- 
fasting on a very balcony of mountain! a 
sheep-nibbled grassplot ona lofty point, 
above fog and dale, and open to the bril- 


in —ali 


lant blue of heaven ing overhead, the 
billowy vapor yet rolling like a eilver sea 
below. A little lonely lake (I swear it shall 
not be a pool!) heaves softly blue before 
us. Tufts of the silvery flowers of the 
beautiful ‘maiden’s hair’ are nodding 
around us. 

“That many-scented perfume, the aro- 
matic odor of mountains, which all perceive 
in these places, without knowing its partic- 
ular sou the wild thyme and distant 
bog-myrtle, however, being most palpable 
—and which we enjoy on even the naked- 
est sheep-walk, is wafted on the warm air. 
A noble apartment ! roofed wi:h all heaven’s 
concave, floored with the dewy greensward, 
whence the air of summer-morning seems 
to exhale like a breath, sweet and fresh be- 
yond conception, as from some underground 
magic paradise of delicate sweets withi 
that pure lap of earth! Whata e 
neglect of one of our senses, that was the 
medium of so much innocent luxury to the 
Romans, do English moderns exhibit! Oh, 
the detestable musk, and all perfumes what- 
ever, indeed! How much superior one 
mountain-flower that has a scent, nay, the 
very grass! The ‘lavender’ for his hos- 
tess’s sheets reads pleasant enough in old 
Walton’s book; but give me the fresher 
feast or none. 


“The sun has now evaporated the last 
s of dew, to form a little fairy ring for 
e dry expansion of that next best lux 

of a wild ramble—a virgin-white tablecloth! 
Thus we have secured two hep the 
olfactory and the ocular. But a higher oc- 
ular treat is that irregular round of water 
id air, which keeps gleaming azure 
as a sky, just before us, and heaving after 
each little breeze, as softly and (almost) as 
voluptuously lovely, as a beautiful bosom 
settling into a gentle heaving, after a pant- 
ing motion excited by some love-surprise, 
while the tell-tale blue eye above laughs 
love in the favored gazer’s eyes. The small 
unveiled circle of blue clear sky above us, 
has betrayed me into this comparison. 
Beautiful colored wings of little birds keep 
skimming our lake’s surface, and often dip, 
ruffing a moment the perfect blue sphere, 
which that surface and the reflected blue of 
sky, together complete. Pure and delicious 
itis to thought, that our water now boiling 
on our gipsey-fashioned triple stick, is dip- 
out of that unfrequented high recepta- 
cle of the waters of heaven, fresh from 
their aerial distillation, without a touch or 
taint of earth, or mortal hands; that we 














drink after the pretty lark’s beak only, or 
other such sweet and clean drinkers that 
their way to its brink. 

ái ing across our lake, we see but 
eky or its mist, as the land sinks suddenly 
1 in quite a precipice of a hillside 2 te 
ing down to a long pastoral sort of v = 
— — basin * to want a 

and one might its 
crystalline blue swell of water k be over- 
flowing there, and running over and down 
to some inundated country below. 

“ As the whole mass of mist now grew 
alight with the resistless sunshine, we en- 
joyed the last of the pictorial drama of fog 
which had amused us. For while we were 
in the vale below, every hill-top farm, every 
browsing cow or sheep that hap w 
appear, perched in a transient ou o 

golden blue of the sun-light and the sky, 
took tbe oddest grotesque aspect thus 
standing, cut off by the whole white wall 
of fog, from the base of the mountain-side 
that uplifted it; an tof not only pro- 
digious somethi 


ow strawed fold-yard, or mossy oe 
unfold- 


the clouds of fog, 
whose rolling plicæ quickly were woven 
again round them into a thi 


of its volumed vastness, shape (fur ca- 
-ruin, or castle, or rock waa by 


turns) kept ing more indistinct, till like 
am Le elite of dissolving chalk before 
its tide, at last it vanished, melted quite 


away. 

“ But now is the pleasantest phantasma, 
the bird’s eye view of the deep valley be- 
low us, where we have been long hearing 
the calling of cows, and singing of girls m- 
visible, in meadows equally a blank. Now 
a wholo rainbow on ground begins to 
peep as we look down! for all the July 

owers of some brightest n moist 
meadows are beginning to paint with their 
own sweet colors the now transparent veil 
that has hidden all from our eyes, ana be- 
hold! all ie visible! Cows, girls, flocks, 
— of thatch, one iter ae ve rin: 

ering aprings with a glitter as of quicksil- 
ver, and cowslipped meadows! Charming 
headlong perspective ! ; 

“ After some wordy war on the feverish 
topic of politics, we found relief in the con- 
trast of the deep calm and silence of nature, 
the mild blue vault, the undisturbed atmos- 
poa of our lofty yet not moorish break- 

t pince m the low patter of that lonesome 
lake, with its floating flowers, and large 
aquatic leaves, and its tiny waves washing 
its mockery of a beach (a foots breadth of 
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a velvet sod), over whose 
wild-flowers to their watery floral ssters in 
the liquid blue, like nymphs of the 
smiling to young naiads, and smiled and 
gracefully curtesied to in return. For as 
each gentle swell of the water softly sub- 
sided, it imparted to its native flowersa 
correspondent gentle sinki 3 
the idea of such greco obeisance of some 
‘gentle lady, i 

“The ‘silent occupetion’ and mid 
face of our placid Major too added some- 
what of peace to the scene, which oar po- 
etical gipey did not much disturb by softty 

inning to recite to him the followiay 
sonnet, applicable to that occupation. 


à bil Sugrey’s favorite hill o’erlooks the 


Twick 

And Twick’nam’s flow’ry meads far 
maids invite, 

The patient angler sits from mom wi 


night 

Pursuing his mild sport. And who coe- 
demns 

His quiet pastime in the summer air ? 

He is the Muses’ warbling soa, and they 
Ne’er suffer un to pass away 
The hours of him who is them special care. 
For him the shade of Themson shall 


arise; -` 
For him sad Eloisa’s Berd shall ang; 


Ta fields for him assume their gayen 
Naiad or Sylph from every Hl isg; 
For him ald Faunus’ voice cheer the 


skies, 
med And Nyame eet Dryas dance m eer 
ring 


“ : Now fo whom do you, or amiga 
the paternity of that stray oodati T i> 
quired he. 

“ We thought of Wordsworth. We 
might, but for the modern allusions, beve 
thought of some high Elisabethan soanet- 
teer ; and Ezekiel bolder, and in spite (not 
ignorance of course) of the intrumes of 

homson, would father it on his ows fam- 
ed coun Rhys Prichard, the Liand- 
overy Vicar, author of ‘ The Welchman’s 
Candle,’ who ‘ flourished,’ unlockily, ia 
the da ip pagan — 

WMhat a paradoxical age is this !’ thea 
proceeded our Rural Doctor. ‘ An age 
that has utterly renounced hes 
made a poet, and no mean one, of a pub- 
— ae one ee a little boquet ef 
euch minor flowers o , given to 
this same iron age by i Mersi. kt is 
no praise to — Dodsley, be- 
come a sort of English classic, Dt 
have written any thing approaching in 
beauty some of sonnets! 

“<I think there is an elegant finish about 
them,a warmth of feeling under good com- 
mand, a power of condensation as weil as 
choice of mages, well suited to produce thet 
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delicate whole in miniature, but exquisitel 
Poceved ‘Forget me not’ flower ‘of the 
lerian spring called Sonnet. 


‘* The cygnet crested on the purple water ; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam; 
On cowslip-bank in spnng the artless lamb; 
The hawthorn robed in white, May’s fra- 

grant daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show; 
On summer-eve earth's many-colored bow ; 
Diana at her bath; Aurora bright : 
The star of eve: the lily child of Light.” 

* $ » « 


‘* Here are more images than lines, and 
every one imbued with the very spirit of 
beauty, ideal or material.” 


Yes; Edward Moxon’s Sonnets 
are all good—some of them “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly ; and why wonder 
that they should be so, flowing from 
the pure heart and gentle spirit of a 
friend of Rogers and of Lamb. 

_ We punished Barry Cornwall and 
his coterie a month or a year ago, 
for ceaselessly sonnetteering and 
sing-songing about the sea. They 
have done all tho little in their 
power to dispel “of the old sea 
our reverential fear.” Had he not 
shown, in the first storms of winter, 
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that he enjoyed a shipwreck as 
fiercely as ever, we should have be- 
gun to look on him as no better 
a Virginia-water of the largest 
size. The Sea! the Sea! the Sea! 
Well, what then? A shout from 
the mouths of Ten Thousand Greeks 
must surely have been much louder 
than any cry conceivable from the 
— of one Cockney. Then 
he Ten Thousand had reached a 
hill above the shore, after a march 
of some fifteen hundred leagues 
or so, whereas the Unit had come 
down from Town to Dover, on the 
top of one of the light coaches, with 
his carpet-bag. e dangers en- 
countered in his retreat were imagi- 
nary, for after all, the lynch-pin was 
not loose. But we read in Xenophon 
that clouds of dust, “ with fiery faces 
thron and dreadful arms,” bu- 
ried his phalanx almost to within 
sight of the sea. That cry was sub- 
lime. But Barry Cornwall might 
with more propriety, on the entrance 
of his boy in green livery with the 
hissing urn, have squealed out—The 
Tea! the Tea! the Tea! 
But hear Mr. Downes : 


OCEAN.—-AN ODE. 


OALM. 


The Sea ! the Sea ! be silent, Air and Earth, 

Back in dumb distance, World, while on the brink 
Of this sublimer world of elder birth, 
Boundlessly thundering, I stand and think, 

Till thy last lights go out ; thy mock-suns shrink, 
To stars, to falling stars ; then vanish wholly. 
Ocean ! to me, loosed from life’s latest link, 

Thy look grows awful, and thy vast voice holy ; 


Like death’s it murmurs “ 


” ! weans man from hope’s soft folly, 


Uplifting, lulling, filling quite with grandest melancholy ! 


Yes, by this solitude of half the globe, 

Methinks I stand like a departing soul, 

By Death’s black sea, when shivering to disrobe, 
Half pleased, half loth, her eyes pierce that dusk whole, 
Limitless, moonless, for shore, star or pole ; 
Now spied, now lost again; as mine now strain, 
And fancy faint blue shores, where only roll, 
Vast o’er thy void illimitable plain, 

Thy anarchies of seas to form a Main ; 

And all thy tides, oh, sable Sea! thou vain, 
Mirage those “ happy isles” some see or fei 


May tend, beyond man’s bounded ken, to 


eaven their source again. 


Ocean! another world of unknown creatures ! 


Another Nature on her rocking throne, 
Bare bosomed to the sun ! a terrene Nature’s 

one ! 

as Heaven’s high blue unknown ! 


Indomitable sister, sav 
In her green gulphy 


— — — — —— 
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What, though man skim the suburb, down th’ abyss 
, as our Newton pried round Heaven’s high own t 
Still shut as th’ angels’ own metropolis, 
Her unsunned citadel’s seclusion is, 
Where skulls from this our upper world, lie like is shells on this. 


Despair grows patient, desperation calm, 

While thy vast voice, far sounding solitary, 

Moans to the moon its melancholy pealm ; 

This beach, — a wild, water-worn rock-quarry, 

Is, to the lost, Life’s supcrnumerary, 

As gra nsward aiey in a moonlight grove 

To happier men—this, this for the world weary ! 

This, the wild walk and roaring grove love : 

Whence they can watch the sun to bed when dreary, 

Sinking in black and blood; and mix such sky-born, airy 

Pictures with their prophetic souls’ of their ends sanguinary ! 

Strange solemn sublunary “ world unknown !” 

From thy “ bourn” too no traveller returns; 

Man-forms at intervals come wavering down, 

When some fierce purpose thy fixed limit spurns, 

And there their bones stay in their coral urns. 

Oh! for the wand which once upreared thy waves ! 

What death ! what life ! what beat of fins ! how spurns 

His dry death-bed Liviuthan ! what graves! 

What skeletons of unknown form, crusted with shells ! what caves 

Of ghee ' what wrecks of antique form! what bones of Mammos'’s 
slaves ! 

Thess the thought sees, eye never ; brimming high, 

The gulph-waves hide th’ astonishments they hold ; 

Nor can man quite renounce humanity, 

But that its touch steals with this weltering cold ; 

What knells for broken hearts these waves have tolled ! 

Eternal partings sob in this low roar ! 

Some hope of hearts which but that one consoled, 

Thy every night-storm blasts on every shore ; 

The sailor’s—transport’s wife—that convict’s self—hung o’er 

Thy blue calm in bis chains, hopes on, till Shipwreck roars “ no more !” 


And worse than broken hopes or broken hearts 

The hope deferr'd—the heart which cannot break,— 

Moan along every coast thy gulf disparts, 

What widows cursed with hope ! long loth to take 

The wiuow’s weeds !—what families which wake, 

From dreams of the poor father emigrant’s 

Letters to bid their faint hearts cease to ache, 

While he, forgetting all the woes and wants, 

“Sleeps well” in thee !—what slaves devouring earth ! * what pants 
Of hearts home-sick to death,—to this soft sound groan dissonance! 


Most Ancient! ancienter than Death and Hell! 
Old solitary Thunderer thou wast, 
Strange secrets th’ earth’s consulted entrails tell !) 
re Mun was—ere our planet’s bloodless Past, 
That bloody reasoner rose to rule—and blast ; 
Not armoured he, though sevenfold armed with mind, 
Oft at his own right hand’s red work aghast, 
Pale in the light of penal fires which shined 
» Fresh kindled for his soul, (hell’s dismal dawn) behind,— 
Yet cried to all things “ war,” and “ woe,” but most to his own kind! 


Not room for the last two grand stanzas. Buy the book now or wait till 
January. 
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